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MR.  JQSTIN  M'CARTH 
predicts  that  "the  i 
some  time  or  other  come  tc 
political  life." 

He  refers  ^I  think  justly)  t 
system  to  the  days  of  Pultene 
coarse,  earlier  parties,  exercisii 
ment;    bat    they   had  been 
dynastic,  or  religions. 

**  With  Pulteney  and  his  tactic 
organization  which,  inside  the  ] 
unceasingly  with  tongue  and  pe 
intrigue,  with  all  the  variotis  so 
pamphlet,  the  Press,  the  petticoat, 
done  by  the  men  in  office,  to  t 
poflflible,  to  overthrow  them.  .  .  . 
ness  to  form  a  party  which  should 
to  find  occasion  for  attacking  it,  al 
at  the  risk  of  expoung  national  ^ 
keep  attacking  it  always.  ....  1 
to  appeal  especially  to  the  prejndi 
herd.  They  made  it  their  bosinesi 
They  dealt  in  the  manufacture  of  p 
to  retail  the  article  which  they  had 

This  Mr.  McCarthy  declare: 
policy  of  all  our  more  modem 
that  an  English  Opposition  woi 
than  Pulteney  and  hit  supportf 
lines  and  colours  of  this  pictui 
the  present  day  :   the  "  social  a 
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"  Primrose  Leagues,"  and  whatever  may  b 
article  upon  the  other  side) — "the  manufsK 
and  the  "  political  shops  set  up  to  retail  \ 
We  have  learnt  better  manners  (I  hope^ 
thoughts  of,  and  more  generous  feelings  t 
multitudes  of  our  countrymen)  than  to  ta] 
but  appeals  from  "  classes  "  to  "  masses 
The  art  may  have  been  improved  since 
party  has  a  monopoly  of  it ;  nor  is  it,  by  i 
party  which  may  be,  for  the  time  being 
■wrere  nothing  to  be  said  on  the  other  side 
might  suggest  to  honest  minds  serious  mi 
tendencies  of  such  a  system. 

It  is  too  late,  after  this  particular  system 
life  for  more  than  a  century  and  a-half  (i 
part  of  the  Cojxstitutiou  under  which  we 
philosophically,  or  to  attempt  to  strike  a 
and  its  evil.  If  it  "  comes  to  be  put  to 
be  done  by  means  of  any  speculative  r© 
natural  "  evolution  "  of  ita  consequences  j 
mcnts  to  which  it  may  lead.  Parties  (we  m 
continue  to  be;  but  the  question  is,  wl 
purposes  ?  It  is  no  law  of  Nature  or  n 
always  be  two,  and  only  two,  parties  in  th 

Nobody  can  deny  that  there  has  been  a 
to  the  system  of  Government  by  party 
public  affairs  has  been  purified  (if  its 
may  not  have  been  increased)  by  the 
criticism  of  the  acts  of  Government,  insep 
and  the  country  has  had  the  advantage  a 
constant  supply  of  statesmen,  ready  to  tak 
of  public  opinion,  and  trained,  alteruatcl 
the  conduct  of  affairs. 

Ever  since  the  days  of  Pultcney,  and 
which  the  character  of  our  parties  has  fron 
there  may  be  traced  a  certain  intelligibl 
which  has  redeemed  them  from  mere  fa 
them  representative,  each  in  an  especial 
principles,  both  really  indispensable  to 
prevailing  sentiment  of  the  one  party  haa 
of  maintaining  the  safety  of  the  State,  an< 
ment ;  of  the  other,  sympathy  with  the  p© 
of  popular  institutions.  Nothing  is  more  i 
that  these  two  principles  should  be  realhj 
to  each  other ;  the  undue  prevalence  of 
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misgovernment  by  a  violent  suppression  of  liberty  j  the  und 
valence  of  the  other  might  produce  the  same  results  by  a  ( 
road,  substituting  emotion  for  reason  as  the  ruling  elei 
politics.  Theoretically,  it  would  be  best  that  both  sentiment: 
be  combined  in  all  statesmen,  of  all  parties ;  practically,  and 
country,  some  approach  to  that  result  has  been  actually  mad( 
mutual  action  and  reaction  upon  each  other  of  two  parties,  in 
which  the  one  sentiment,  or  the  other,  has  predominated. 

I  think  that,  from  this  point  of  view,  there  may  have  been 
continuity  in  all  our  parties,  from  Pulteney's  time  to  this  d 
is  impossible  to  read  Akenside's  ode  "  To  Curio,"  upon  the  terD 
of  Pulteney's  career,  without  feeling  that  his  cause  had  n( 
that  of  a  faction  only,  and  that  the  principle  which  A 
identified  with  it  was  the  popular  one,  which  I  have  endeavo 
describe.  Nobody  can  doubt  that  the  same  was  also  the  p 
of  the  Whigs  of  the  school  of  Chatham,  Camden,  Kockinghi 
Burke.  The  disruption  of  parties  which  took  place  at  the 
the  first  French  Revolution  proved  that  party  spirit  had  n 
eaten  so  far  into  the  life  of  patriotism  and  public  virtue,  as  to 
true  Liberals  from  rallying  to  the  support  of  the  first  princ 
Government,  which  they  thought  endangered,  and  refua 
surrender  themselves  to  the  uncontrolled  sway  of  the  emoti 
opposed  to  the  rational,  element  in  politics. 

If  I  were  asked  to  specify  a  time,  at  which  the  evils  o 
government  were  at  their  lowest,  and  the  benefits  at  their 
point,  I  should  be  inclined  to  suggest  the  period  from  the  pai 
the  first  Reform  Act  to  the  death  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  The 
crisis  was  a  dangerous  one  :  it  was  by  the  operation  of  the 
system,  under  favourable  circumstances,  that  its  dangers  we 
vented  or  surmounted.  The  best  condition  of  things  is  w] 
party  of  movement  has  definite  objects,  coinciding  with  real 
wants,  and  is  strong  enough  to  accomplish  them  by  constil 
methods,  and  under  no  overpowering  temptation  to  abuse  its  st 
and  when  the  party  of  resistance  is  compelled,  for  the  sake 
very  interests  which  it  wishes  to  defend,  to  adopt  prude 
moderate  counsels.  This  happened  during  the  earlier  and 
difficult  portion  of  the  period  I  have  mentioned*  There  was 
arrear  of  necesssiry  Reforms — Parliamentary  Reform,  Municij 
form.  Law  Reform,  the  Abolition  of  Slavery,  Free  Trade,  Po( 
Reform,  much  more;  there  was  a  popular  impulse,  more 
sufficient  to  carry  them ;  and  the  Liberal  Government,  by  pr< 
the  dissolution  of  the  Political  Unions  after  the  passing  of  the  '. 
Act,  proved  its  desire  and  determination  to  rely  on  constit 
means,  without  controlling  the  independence  of  Parliament 
use  of  extraneous  machineTy.     Their  opponents,  under  Sir 
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dangerous  violence  and  dangcroi^ 
there  was  no  reaction  or  rctro^H 
Liberals  had   declined,   and  whco'l 
Wellington  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  am 
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traditions;  but  the  great  party,  whi 
was  known  in  the  country  by  the  D{ 
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d  ' 

"  Reformers  "  and   "  Liberals."     A3 
Peel  no  longer  called  itself  '"  Tory," 
servatism   Sir  Robert  Peel  did  not 
He  knew,  as  well  as  any  man,  that 
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were  necessary  for  the  preservation 
tts  well  as  for  that  of  the  natural  bodj 
principles  from  1841  to  1846,  and  di 
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servative  party  underwent  a  very  cc 
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his  leadership.      He  did  not  like  the 
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because    he    thought    it    had   the  i 
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"  Liberal,"    of    appearing    to    signil 
rather  than  an  active  and  generous, 
as  he  endeavoured  to  do,  the  word 
from  the  historical  associations  with 
rounded ;    and    the  word   "  Conservi 
intended,  fall  out  of  use.      Party  m 
little,  or  nothing)  are,  of  course,  ni' 
and  badges  of  partisanship.      I3ut  i: 
must  be  at  least  a  profession  of  atta( 
that  purpose  there  is  much  in  a  nam 
have  been  enough  in  times  past;  bi 
growth    of  intelligence,    something 
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gnificant  names  of 
ed  by  Sir  Robert 
itive."  By  Con- 
ction,  or  inaction, 
vation  and  growth 
the  body  politic, 
1  on  really  Liberal 
ught  his  duty  to 
9  own  power,  and 

'eel,  and  the  Con- 
isformation  under 
rvative,"  probably 
IS  compared  with 
y  and  colourless, 
:  in  bringing  back, 
d  not  gain  much 
ime  had  been  sur- 
;,  as  he  probably 
they  mean  much, 
e  to  be  symbols 
partisanship  there 
principle,  and  for 
Qd  "  Yellow  "  may 
n  to  the  general 
emblance  of  good 

historical  associa- 
>y  a  sense  that  the 


party,  whose  traditions  he  did  not  wish  rudel; 
entering  upon  a  new  phase,  in  which  it  would  be 
of  its  acquiring  power  and  influence,  and  doiu 
it  should  be  more  pliable  and  elastic,  more  iu 
with  popular  wants  and  popular  sentiments,  tha 
It  is  not  easy,  from  that  point  of  view,  to  justify  \ 
rose ;  but  the  use  which  he  made  of  power  was  in 
seem,  from  his  writings,  to  have  been  his  real  syo 

Mr.  Disraeli's  "  education  "  of  his  party — b; 
party  may  now  prefer  to  be  called — resulted  in  it 
basis  sufficiently  liberal  to  leave  it  not  only  fre 
disposed,  to  legislate  when  in  office  upon  the 
gress — perhaps  even,  if  necessary,  to  do  some 
being  fairly  open  to  the  charge  of  borrowing 
renouncing  its  own.  That  measures  of  practi 
reform  in  the  various  departments  of  law  ai 
measures  which  may  be  needful  or  useful  for  pi 
fidence  and  goodwill  between  difierent  classes, 
the  monopoly  of  any  party,  or  excluded  froD 
their  merits  by  any  Government;  or  that  rea 
honest  sympathy  with,  the  people  should  be  tl 
of  one  party  alone ;  is  certainly  not  for  the  public 
indeed,  be  possible,  unless  political  wisdom  anc 
very  low  ebb. 

The  Liberal  party  has  also  been  deemed,  b; 
or  who  have  aspired  to  lead  it,  to  require  a  nei 
the  result  may  perhaps  be  to  accelerate  the 
McCarthy,   when  the  principle  of  government 
upon  its  trial. 

I  have  alluded  in  the  outset  of  this  paper  \ 
known  as  the  "  Caucus  system,''  introduced  fn 
■country,  not  long  since,  under  high  Liberal  au: 
an  important  question  whether  that  system, 
which  it  has  assumed  or  may  assume,  can  be  pi 
with  true  Liberality.  I  cannot  myself  dissocit 
from  Liberty,  or  Liberty  from  honest  indepen 
judgment  on  the  part  of  constituencies,  and  n 
tatives.  It  is  not,  at  all  events,  the  old  Liber 
remove  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  consti 
Parliament  to  a  federation  of  delegates  of  po 
would  practically  limit  the  choice  of  Liberal  c 
stitueucy,  to  persons  who  had  first  approve 
managers  of  an  inner  conclave,  holding  the  1 
strings ;  which  may  tend  to  transform  leaders  of 
of  State  into  dictators,  by  enabling  them,  t 
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f^^desj  to  ostracise  all  who,  even  on  subjects  vital  t 
fare,  have  dared  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  speak 
think.  Formerly,  a  member  who  so  manifested  I 
might  have  had  to  justify  himself  to  his  constitueni 
rally  would  have  succeeded  in  doing  so  if  they 
honest  man,  and  if  he  could  give  good  reasons  for 
he  had  taken.  Now,  if  there  were  among  Libei 
patriotism  stronger  than  the  bond  of  party  associ 
have  to  justify  himself  before  some  "  council  of  th 
two  hundred,  or  whatever  else  the  number  may 
itself  being  under  the  influence — perhaps  in  the  le 
a  larger  "  federation,"  of  which  a  very  few  ind 
(probably  are)  the  wire-pullers  and  masters. 

The  system  of  party  government  will  be  essen 
character,  and  may  soon  cease  to  be  tolerable,  if  it 
cipated  from  this  slavery.  That  a  machinery  shoul( 
a  party,  without  change  of  name,  and  indeed  arroga 
sole  right  to  the  old  name,  by  reason  of  the  su 
majorities  to  that  machinery,  should  be  liable  to  1 
character  and  its  practical  objects  suddenly  transfc 
thing  essentially  different  from  what  they  were 
before  ;  that  this  should  be  done  without  any  previoi 
the  natural  and  spontaneous  growth  of  opinion  withi 
thing  which  could  hardly  have  been  thought  possil 
happened.  Yet  this  is  what  has  actually  happened 
space  of  twelve  months.  Those  whose  sole  policy 
is  to  dissolve  the  Legislative  Union  between  Great  Bi 
assume  to  themselves,  on  the  strength  of  their  i 
machinery,  a  superior  right  to  the  designation  of  " 
endeavour  to  convert  to  the  purposes  of  that  new 
viously  constructed  organization  of  the  Liberal  part; 
those  ''dissentients''  who  adhere  to  the  opinion 
which  the  Liberal  party,  generally,  had  been  ident 
winter  of  1885. 

It  is  at  least  one  gain,  from  an  unhappy  ai 
state  of  things,  that  men  of  independent  minds  hav 
by  it  to  remember  that  there  are  duties  and  oblig) 
to  those  of  party  association.  No  man,  who  has  act4 
good  faith  with  any  party,  can  lightly  separate 
But,  if  it  departs  from  its  principles — I  should  ral 
who  assume  to  lead  it,  and  who  have  the  control  of 
depart  from  its  principles — that  is  no  reason  why  i 
from  his.  If  he  has  entered  into  that  association, 
be  the  best  way  of  serving  his  country  and  of  proii 
good>  he  cannot  follow  any  leader  or  any  puty  m 
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:s  vital  to  the  public  wel> 
o  speak  and  vote  as  they 
fested  his  independence 
istitnents,  and  he  gene- 
f  they  thought  him  an 
ons  for  the  course  which 
^  Liberals  no  power  of 
y  association,  he  would 
il  of  three  hundred,"  or 
;r  may  be  ;  that  council 
the  leading-strings — of 
'ew  individuals  may  be 

!  essentially  changed  in 
V  if  it  cannot  be  eman- 
r  should  exist,  by  which 
arrogating  to  itself  the 
the  subjection  of  local 
le  to  have  its  internal 
transformed  into  some- 
were  understood  to  be 
previous  preparation  by 
n  within  its  ranks ;  is  a 
:  possible,  if  it  had  not 
)pened  within  the  short 
policy  at  this  moment 
neat  Britain  and  Ireland 
their  command  of  this 
a  of  "  Liberals  j "  they 
it  new  policy  the  pre- 
il  party ;  and  they  call 
linion  and  policy  with 
identified  down  to  the 


their  influence  may  be  sufficient  to  ca 
the  nominal  party),  into  new  courses,  wh 
to  the  public  good,  and   dangerous  to  h 
Ireland  is  not  the  only  subject  to  whii 
hereafter  apply.     They  are  applicable 
importance,  not  hitherto  understood  to  I 
profession  of  Liberal  politics.     On  all  i 
of  Liberal  politics    cannot  justify    a  n 
leader  or  wire-puller  the  keeper  of  his 
from  the  duty  and  necessity  (if  he  is  ho: 
for  himself;  he  must  act  as  he  thinks,  ^ 
the  same  party  name   may  do.     If  he 
wiU  support  them,  not  because  he  belong 
thinks  them  right.     If  he  disapproves, 
as  a  political  obligation  to  oppose  them, 
honest  man  is  at  liberty  to  sacrifice  to  a 


)py  and  extraordinary 
Is  have  been  compelled 

obligations  paramount 
as  acted  in  honour  and 
arate  himself  from  it. 
aid  rather  say,  if  those 
krol  of  its  organization, 

why  he  should  depart 
iation,  believing  this  to 
f  promoting  the  public 
irty  managers  (even  if 
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A  REPLY  TO  MR.  SAMUEL  SMIT 


I. 


FROM  time  to  time  there  appear  in  our  moi 
papers  reflecting  very  severely  upon  the 
India.  These  proceed,  but  too  often,  from  pe 
not  carry  with  them  that  amount  of  weight 
fitting  for  those  who  have  discharged  importan 
take  any  notice  of  them,  and  they  are  left  ace 
deceive  simple  souls. 

It  is  then  a  matter  of  some  satisfaction  to  f 
are  to  be  enunciated  at  all,  signed  by  a  get 
writes  in  good  faith,  and  who,  in  walks  of 
India,  has  won  for  himself  a  good  position. 

Such  an  one  is  Mr.    Samuel  Smith,   M.I 
lately  gave  to  the  readers  of  this  Review  tl 
inspection  which  he  had  made  of  our  Indian  1 
the  following  pages  to  offer  some  observations 
or,  in  other  words,  in  a  friendly  spirit  to  critic 

Mr.  Smith  has  divided  his  observations  int 
second  of  these,  which  appeared  in  the  July 
TEMFOKART,  I  havc  but  little  fault  to  find.  M 
it  is  quite  true,  though  sufficiently  trite,  and  1 
is  unobjectionable.  The  first  paper  is,  how 
different  kind,  and,  if  I  had  had  to  deal  with  it 
have  described  it  as  India  Mis-visited. 

Mr.  Smith  begins  his  remarks  by  infom 
India  in  1863,  confining  his  travels  to  the  B< 
occupying  himself  chiefly  with  the  cotton-gr 
country.  He  then  states  that  he  Kept  up  exU 
nections  with  it,  and  that  in  the  month  ai  > 
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ever  retained  an  interest  in  its  affairs^  he  returned  to  its  shores, 
passed  from  Bombay  to  Calcutta,  and,  as  he  might  have  added,  spent 
nearly  a  whole  day  in  Madras. 

During  this  last  journey  he  associated  equally,  we  are  told,  with 
Europeans  and  natives,  seeking  especially  to  understand  the  views 
taken  by  the  latter. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  a  gentleman  in  Mr.  Smith's  position 
would  see  a  reasonable  number  of  leading  Europeans  along  his 
line  of  route ;  but  that  he  should  have  come  into  «ontact  with  a 
sufficient  number  of  natives  to  enable  him  to  speak  with  authority 
as  to  their  views,  is  more  doubtful,  nor  is  it  probable  that  what  he 
describes  as  "  the  best  literature  bearing  on  the  present  position  of 
India,''  would  have  much  aided  him  in  his  efforts  to  grasp  the  ideas 
of  the  real  native  community. 

The  English  public  has  good  reason  to  be  grateful  to  a  man  who, 
after  spending  even  a  very  brief  period  in  a  country  about  which  it 
hears  little,  gives  it  the  benefit  of  his  observations,  provided  always 
he  does  this  in  not  too  dogmatic  a  way.  Whether,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  worth  while  to  write  down  the  hurried  conclusions  of  a 
hurried  journey  through  a  country,  about  whose  administration  the 
English  public  hears  so  much  as  it  does  about  that  of  India,  is  quite 
another  question. 

After  some  remarks  with  regard  to  the  want  of  agreement  in 
India  as  to  facts  and  inferences  (is  there  much  agreement  in  England 
or  France  upon  political  questions?),  Mr.  Smith  tells  us  by  implica- 
tion that  he  found  it  difficult  to  arrive  at  '*  any  valid  conclusions." 
When  we  think  of  the  amount  of  time  that  has  to  be  deducted  from 
his  few  Indian  weeks  for  eating,  sleeping  and  locomotion,  this  is 
hardly  surprising. 

He  proceeds  to  say : 

"  This  difHcuIty  will  not  be  felt  by  those  who  confine  themselves  to  one 
class  of  opinion^  for  many  travel  through  India  with  blinkers,  only  seeing 
what  official  optimists  wish  them  to  see.  You  may  remain  entirely  ignorant 
of  what  is  thought  by  the  250  millions  of  people  who  inhabit  the  country. 
Nothing  is  easier  than  to  dogmatize  wlien  only  evidence  on  one  side  is  heard ; 
but  when  an  attempt  to  judge  honestly  is  made,  amid  the  Babul  of  contradic- 
tions one  hears,  the  task  is  enough  to  daunt  the  boldest. 

"  It  is,  therefore,  with  much  diffidence  that  I  offer  some  remarks  on  the 
strange  phenomena  of  our  Indian  Empire,  so  unlike  anything  the  world  has 
ever  seen  tliat  no  historical  analogies  give  much  aid  in  comprehending  it." 

On  this  I  would  merely  ask — Are  all  officials  in  India  optimists  ? 

Mr.  Smith  would  not  have  had  to  go  very  far  afield  to  find  every 
variety  of  opinion  amongst  them,  from  the  most  roseate  optimism 
to  the  blackest  pessimism.  I  could  show  him  very  able  men  who 
have  given  all  their  best  years  to  the  country,  who  have  prospered 
exceedingly  therein,  rising  to  the  highest  places  of  the  Civil  Service, 
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■whom  nothing  would  induce  to  commit  1 

SOD. 

^Ir.  bmith  goes  on  to  say 

•'  I  begin  by  observing  that  the  gtberiil  opi 
enormously  indebted  to  British  rule;  that 
anarchy  aad  misrule  into  otie  of  peace  and  coni 
giving  place  to  plenty,  and  a  low,  corrupt  civil 
higher.  It  is  somevrlmt  of  a  shock  to  the  optimist! 
these  points  is  contested  by  well-educated  and  intti 
contentment,  one  finds  in  many  pLaces  great  dissat 
belief  that  India  is  getliog  poorer  and  less  hapi 


To  tliis  I  answer  thnt  the  optimist 
shocked,  if  he  is  shocked,  by  lludiug  that 
tested  by  some  of  those  whom  Mr.  Smith  de^c 
intelligent  natives;  in   otlicr   words,  by   ccrtj 
gone  through  the  mill  of  what  is  known  as  (^ 

If  he  had  remained  longer  in  the  coiintn 
that,  to  the  great  majority  of  intelligent  | 
arc  mere  commonplaces,  which  they  merely  1 
taken  for  granted  by  all  reasonable  beings  \n 
their  rulers  for  any  of  those  improvements  ' 
are  set.  I  could  illustrate  this  remark  b] 
flung  away  this  article  in  despair ;  but 
is  an  extract  from  an  address  presented 
representative  natives  at  Bezwada  : — 


t?3 

i 


••We,  the  President  and  Members  of  the 
tlie  name  of  the  people  of  Berwada,  desire  to  giv 
hearty  welcome  to  this  flourishing  town.     Perhapj 
exemplifies  the  benefits  of  Britisli  rule  than  the  pit 
honouring  with  a  visit.     Before  the  beneficent  ( 
thirsty  land  came  into  operation,   Berwada  was 
partly  in  ruins,  from  the  people  having  died  in  the 
Now  it  is  a  town,  and  increasing  year  by  year  witl 
source  of  wonder  to  sill  who   knew   its  former  co! 
likely  to  become  again,  as  iu  ancient  days  it  is  sai 
town  in  these  part.s.     In  past  times  no  part  of  Im 
from  the  horrors  of  Jiimine;  and  your  Kxcelleu 
territory  between  the  Godiivari  and  Kistua  as  1 
their  severest  form,  and  put  on  record  a  very  ten 
that  whole  villages  were  depopulated,  and  myriadi 
of  the  water  that  flowed  in  abundance  at  their  feet, 
of  their  dying  crops  to  be  swallowed  by  the  greedy 
of  water  flowed  grandly  on,  laden  with  rich,  fertih 
the  river  in  its  course  through  the  Deccan,  the  i 
called  it  '  liquid  gold.'     The  Anicut^  with  its  rai 
certainly  turned  it  into  solid  gold.     At  one  sts^ 
and  dying  people  have  been  filled  with  breac 

*  I.e.,  th«  Gimtoor  famine  of ' 


k 
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be  fortunes  of 


le  is  that  India  Is 
Dverted  a  land  o€ 
t;  that  poverty  is 
to  one  immeiMeljr 
a  that  every  one  of~ 
natives;  instead  of 
,  and  a  wide-spread 


I,  be  very  easily 
loints*'  are  con- 
irell-educat^  and 
rsons  who  haye 
gher  education.** 
ould  have  found 

these  "points** 
1  as  things  quite 
hey  begin  to  ask 
ich   their   hearts 

till  my  readers 
but  one.  Here 
J83  by  a  body  of 


)tion  Committee,  in 
Excellency  a  right 
ice  in  India  more 
e  spot  you  are  now 
for  irrigating  this 
small  village  and 
!  Nandana  *  famine, 
rapidity  as  to  be  a 

Indeed,  it  ecems 
e  been,  the  largest 
'ed  more  than  this 
er  pointed  out  the 
these  visitations  in 

It  oft^n  happened 
le  perished  for  want 
just  below  the  level 
kA  the  huge  volumes 
ow  silt,  gathered  by 
stic  General  Cotton 
jTBtem  of  canals,  has 


ment  with  money.  In  place  of  dashing  madly  on  to  be  lost  in 
Kistna  now  spreads  fertility  and  beauty  on  all  sides ;  and  had  youi 
come  at  a  later  period  of  the  year,  the  extensive  tracts  of  flat  cour 
this  and  the  coast  would  present  you  with  a  sight  worth  seeing, 
struggliag  for  a  bare  existence,  or  held  in  the  grasp  of  Lowcars, 
rejoice  among  their  smiling  orops,  and  the  money-lenders  have  be< 
extinct.  Even  in  famine  years  the  Kistna  never  fails  to  do  its  di 
dire  poverty  that  existed  during  the  childhood  of  middle-aged  m< 
forgotten  in  the  general  prosperity ;  and  it  is  meet  that  we  she 
gratitude  to  the  good  Government  that  has  done  these  great  thin{ 

Now  the  views  enunciated  in  such  a  passage  as  that  ai 
by  all  decently  intelligent  natives  outside  the  little  cliqu 
we  may  call  professional  malcontents ;  and  many  even  of 
when  they  try  to  impress  other  ideas  upon  a  traveller  wh 
have  a  fine  ear,  if  not  "  a  fine  face,  for  a  grievance/'  do 
smile  at  his  gullibility. 

A  rapidly  moving  traveller  like  Mr.  Smith  does  not  see 
going,  sensible  people  who  are  scattered  over  the  land,  doii 
in  a  very  commendable  manner,  mainly  anxious  to  make 
easier  by  getting  the  Government  to  expend  as  much  as 
usually  indisputable,  if  sometimes  financially  unattainable 
ments  in  their  own  neighbourhoods. 

Mr.  Smith  naturally  and  inevitably  saw  chiefly  the  bus 
talkers  of  the  big  towns,  full  of  the  last  new  "  cleverisms,'' 
enough  to  repeat  the  parrot  cries  of  European  mischief-i 
to  be  ingeniously  wrong  on  most  subjects. 

Our  guide  next  remarks,  "  the  first  and  deepest  impres 
upon  me  by  this  second  visit  to  India  is  a  heightened  s< 
poverty  of  the  country." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  this  "  heightei 
was  arrived    at.     Was  it  from  personal  observation? 
Mr.    Smith    comparing   the    peasantry   of   the    cotton    ( 
Bombay,  which  he  saw  twenty  years- ago  when  "cotton 
and  their  pockets,  if  they  had  any,  full  of  money,  with  s< 
and  if  so,  what  peasantry  ? 

How  much  of  the  peasantry  did  he  see  in  his  recent  i 
by  rail  and  steam- vessel  ? 

The  results  of  my  own  personal  observation  are  entire! 
I  cannot  pretend  to  speak  of  the  whole  of  India,  though  I 
immensely  more  of  it  than  Mr.  Smith,  but  my  impressi( 
whereas  our  forefathers  were  deluded  into  imagining  that 
a  far  richer  country  than  she  really  was,  the  tendency  is  : 
into  an  opposite  and  an  equally  mischievous  error. 
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land,  would  give   auy  iudicatioa  wi 
affairs  ? 

lie  then  sets  forth  Tariuus  calcuUt 
all   such  are  very   misleading.     The 
"  Do  the  Indiau   massea   obtaiu,  one  y( 
a    smaller   amount    of    material  vell-1 
Western  Europe  ?  " 

Speaking  of  the  huge  province  of  Mi 
best — and  I  have  visited  every  district  ii 
I  also  thiuk  that  there  are  infinite  imprcj 
condition,  and  that  these  will  be  made] 
to  the  delusive  doctrines  which  we  heaij 
and  with  which  Mr.  Smith's  first  paper  J 

I  must  guard  myself  against  being  1 
many  parts  of  India  frightful  poverty,  j 
and  even  worse,  in  our  own  country  2 
sensible  administrator  for  years  to  A 
increase  in  every  possible  way  the  phy&s 
It  is  impossible  to  emphasize  my  opinioq| 
I  lost  no  opportunity  of  repeating  it  ) 
Governor  of  Madras  ;  but  this  doctif 
desolation  to  the  pert  scribblers  in  the  n^ 
of  the  Presidency  towns.  What  Ihey  wajj 
for  themselves — Government  employmj 
which  may  increase  Iheir  personal  impoc 
want  to  be  popular  they  must  play  qj 
cheapest  and  easiest  method  of  succcs^ 
European  public  servants  that  compsu! 
"  primrose  path."  They  hold,  as  I  dq 
state  of  things  in  India  is  susceptible  <) 
meut,  we  are  moving  on  the  right  lines,  n 
to  the  country  if  we  materially  changed 

Mr.  Smith  having  communicated  tq 
economical  state  of  India,  proceeds  to' 
think  and  desire,  and  to  express  briefly  | 
"natives"  to  our  system  of  governmejj 
an  "  educated  native  tribunal "  b] 
scrutinized. 

On  this  I  ask  in  tlic  same  vein  as 
speaking,  and  where  is  the  tribunal  ?  % 
the  most  educated  and  Anglicized  portid 
from  itself,  and  from  two  neighbouring  Sf 
Their  numbers  are  to  the  population  wl 
eight  to  a  million  / 

The  sort  of  views  with  which   Mr.  ' 
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are  only  put  forward  by  a  mere  fraction  of  this  fraction,  and  the 
very  limited  namber  of  persons,  chiefly  professional  writers  for  the 
press,  whom  they  can  influence — a  press  which,  be  it  observed,  has 
the  very  smallest  circulation.  As  well  might  Mr.  Smith  take  the 
voices  of  the  frogs  croaking  in  a  backwater  for  the  opinion  of  all  the 
creatures  in  the  neighbouring  river,  from  the  smallest  fish  up  to  the 
crocodile. 

He  altogether  over-estimates  what  we  have  done  by  our  "  Higher 
Education."  It  has  had  excellent  effects  in  many  ways,  and,  when 
certain  reforms  have  been  made,  will  be  still  more  useful ;  but  when 
we  are  told  that  there  are  many  graduates  of  Indian  Universities  who 
are  "  as  accomplished  as  those  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,''  the  phrase 
is  really  too  wildly  misleading.  If  its  meaning  is  that  the  best  are 
much  better  than  the  worst  that  are  produced  on  the  banks  of  the 
Cam  and  the  Isis,  the  remark  is  a  truism,  but  if  it  means  that  their 
best  rank  with  our  best,  solvuntur  risu  iabulce. 

With  these  cautions,  which  I  advisedly  reiterate,  as  to  what  Mr. 
Smith  means  by  the  opinion  of  the  "  natives,*"  I  pass  to  their  objec- 
tions to  our  rule,  as  stated  by  him. 

1.  They  say,  we  are  told,  that  our  administration  "  is  much  too 
expensive,  and  drains  the  country  of  its  wealth."  I  maintain  that 
no  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth  is  governed  so  cheaply  in  pro- 
portion to  its  size,  to  its  population,  and  to  the  difliculties  of  govern- 
ment. One  single  district  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  ruled  by  a 
single  collector  who  receives,  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange,  about 
j£2000  a  year,  is  a  good  deal  larger  than  Denmark.  Another,  since 
divided,  was,  when  I  reached  India,  just  a  few  square  miles  smaller 
than  Belgium.  No  man  who  has  been  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  problems  of  Indian  Administration  would,  I  think,  deny  that  if 
he  only  had  the  money,  he  would  divide  the  whole  country,  as  some 
fortunate  parts  of  the  North  are  divided,  into  areas  of  about  1500  square 
miles — say,  two  Surreys.  That  is  about  enough  for  one  man  to 
manage.  The  average  Madras  district  is  as  big  as  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall  rolled  into  one. 

As  to  our  system  "  draining  the  country  of  its  wealth,"  if  that  be 
the  case,  how  is  it  visibly  increasing  in  wealth  ?  Si  monumentum 
quceris  circumspice  /  If  Munro  or  Elphiustone  were  to  revisit 
Madras  or  Bombay,  they  would  not  believe  they  were  in  India. 
The  meaning  of  that  phrase  "  drained  of  its  wealth  "  is  that  a  good 
deal  of  money  goes  to  Europe.  From  the  money  that  goes  to  Europe 
strike  off  that  which  goes  for  the  payment  of  interest  on  debt,  that 
which  goes  to  buy  articles  absolutely  necessary  for  the  development 
of  the  country,  but  which  can  neither  be  begged,  borrowed,  nor 
stolen  in  Asia,  and  what  remains  ?  Little  worth  mentioning  within 
the  province  of  government  except    the  deferred    pay,  commonly 
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called  pensions,  of  the  men  who  have  done  foi 
who  knows  its  history,  would  pretend  could  hi 
them,  and  the  cost  of  the  India  Office,  the  | 
which  the  government  of  India  is  connected  -^ 
system  ?  Would  Mr.  Smith's  friends,  whom  h 
tives  of  natiye  opinion,  like  to  be  without  tha 
•  and  to  be  goyemed,  practically  without  appeal, 

ritics  in  India  ?     I  fear  not. 

Nothing  is  gained  by  condemning  the  c< 

Service,  unless  you  can  show  that  you  can  get 

There  are  many  excellent  natives  in  our  servi 

all  in  favour  of  putting  more  of  them  into  oui 

'  however,  is  a  road  on  which  you  must  walk  wit 

j  if  you  do  not  want  to  introduce  evils  to  whicl 

j  you  are  now  contending  are  but  trifling.  Does 

I  that,  practically,  through  vast  regions  of  In 

/  question  is  between  the  rule  of  the  Englishmai 

'  the  Aryan  of  the  West  and  the  Aryan  of  the  '. 

I  that  he  would  do  a  good  turn  to  the  254  mi 

were  to  hand  them  over  to  a  much  greater  exi 

'  nation  ?     I  have  great  admiration  for  the  Bra 

J  must  have  an  enormous  influence  in  India.    A4 

I  no  idea  what  their  influence  is  even  now ;  but 

We  did  not  beat  down  the  Peishwa,  and  the  ] 

Mysore  and  the  Rhalsa,  and  so  many  other  I 

{.  cate  in  favour  of  a  single  caste. 

2.  Mr.  Smith  tells  us  that  his  native  inform 
[:                         of  our  white  troops.     I  may  reply  to  him  in  t 

orator,  whom  I  once  heard  observe  with  much  i 
confusion  of  metaphor,  ''Depend  upon  it,  '^ 
face  of  the  British  soldier, is  the  backbone  of  y 
What  are  those  "  regulations  passed  in  £] 
Smith  speaks,  which  are  suitable  to  our  home 
in  India  ?  As  soon  as  he  comes  to  close  quar 
he  will  find  out  that  it  is  not  true  that  our  int 
for  I  say  nothing  about  the  North-West  frontii 
without  something  very  like  our  present  arranj 
are.  Mr.  Smith  would,  perhaps,  advocate  a  wl 
he  does  not  say  so.  I  would  refer  him  to  Si 
"  Life  of  Mountstuart  Elphinstone  "  for  a  vei 
that  aspiration. 

3.  He  then  tells  us  that  European  and 
India  "  is  not  fairly  treated  by  the  British  ] 
agree.     Circumstances  have  always  forced  me 
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irhat  no  native, 
1  done  irithoat 
machinerr  by 
parliamentary 
era  representa- 
of  machinery, 
British  autho- 

7en  anted  Civil 
:  done  cheaper. 
I,  for  one,  am 

posts.  That, 
'eatest  caution, 

against  which 
ith  understand 

only  possible 

the  Brahmin, 
Does  he  think 

natives  if  he 
Irahmin  domi- 
id  they  always 
I  has  probably 
ly  is  a  jewel/' 
an  dynasty  of 
lerely  to  abdi- 

ict  to  the  cost 
)  of  an  Indian 
,  if  with  much 
iker,  the  white 
an  array." 

of  which  Mr. 
3ut  not  needed 
1  this  question 
sition  in  India, 
1  be  made  safe 

costly  as  they 
I  army,  though 
d  Colebrooke's 
ent  answer  to 

ilike  hold  that 

er."     I  do  not 

at  the  matter 


from  the  Indian  side ;  but  I  confess  that  I  am 
British  taxpayer  has  not  long  ago  echoed  the  wor 
God !  I  marvel  at  my  own  moderation." 

4.  We  are  assured  that  much  soreness  is  felt 
for  the  cost  of  part  of  the  Egyptian  war,  and  for 
recent  expedition  to  Upper  Burmah. 

As  to  the  Egyptian  war,  if  the  "  weary  Titai 
India  on  his  shoulders,  what  to  him  were  Egypt  ?- 
Burmah,  the  same  objections  would  have  been  mad 
of  people  to  the  annexation  of  Lower  Burmah,  whi 
and  lacs  of  rupees  into  the  Indian  exchequer.  I 
hated  the  very  idea  of  the  annexation  of  Upper  B 
quite  unconnected  with  those  put  forward  by  Mr.  S 
who  has  been  compelled,  by  overwhelming  necessity 
policy  which  circumstances  made  simply  inevitable. 

Mr.  Smith,  in  discussing  the  so-called  drain  oi 
India,  and  the  native  agitator's  objections  to  the  na 
one  remark,  which  is  or  will  be  profoundly  true 
which  he  favours  have  their  perfect  work : 

"Matters  have  not  come  to  that  point  yet;  but  it  is  < 
spread  of  anti- English  literature  and  the  influence  of  r 
coming  in  from  Europe,  that,  sooner  or  later,  such  ide 
India;  and  it  becomes  a  grave  question  of  policy  whet 
Government  to  keep  adding  to  the  Indian  debt  held  abro 

Looking  at  this  subject  recently  from  the  po 
Indian  governor,  or  half  a  generation  ago,  from  1 
Secretary  of  State,  I  was  of  course  only  too  deligl 
capital  lent  to  India.  It  is  the  first  condition  ne( 
ing  a  country  which  is,  after  all,  only  half- civilize 
however,  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  English  ci 
Mr.  Smith's  sense.  Unless  the  British  Farliamei 
suggestions  which  are  made  by  many  well-mean 
favour  of  moving  in  the  direction  of  Indian  Hon 
million  pounds  we  have  lent  to  India  will  not  be  \ 
run,  as  many  million  pence. 

In  discussing  Indian  finance,  Mr.  Smith  ob 
many  years  past  deficits  have  been  the  rule  rathe 
tion."  '  That  is  hardly  so ;  and  if  it  were,  there  "v 
set-off  the  gigantic  expenditure  which  we  have  mi 
for  the  permanent  good  of  India,  and  the  fact 
recent  financial  difficulties  have  been  caused  b; 
exchange  value  of  silver,  which  many  high  authoi 
vast  benefit  to  the  Indian  agriculturist. 

When  making  the  Indian  Financial  Statement  i 
to  say: 
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"If  ire  take  the  irhole  series  of  iDdian  accov 
Iklr.  Wilson  first  took  the  finances  in  hand — that  is 
end  of  tlie  year  of  theregular  estimates — we  find  t 
expenditure  during  the  thirteen  years  of  £324,885. 
I  "I  showed  last  year,  in  some  detail,  that  ire  h 

'  May  1,    1851,  expended   something  like    thirty  i 

harbours,  civil  buildings,  military  buildings,  State  i 
of  permanent  character,  absolutely  necessary  to  Ind 
civilized  country,  so  that  India's  position  is  that  of 
looking  back  on  the  management  of  his  estate  for  tl 
has  enormously  improved  those  estates  out  of  hia 
also  laid  by  a  few  thousand  pounds  in  hard  cash,  a 
described  as  an  unendurable  one. 

**  Of  course  the  enemies  of  the  Indian  Governn: 

*  Oh,  you  are  quite  forgetting  that  you  have  apprc 

nary  income  a  number  of  sums  which  you  cal 

mercantile  concern,  if  managed  according  to  pro[ 

would  have  treated  as  capital,  and  not  have  iised  as 

"  To  that  I  reply,  *  Well,  suppose  I  admit,  for  tl 

what  you  say  is  true,  as  to  all  these  items  to  which 

*  able  that  we  have  charged  against  income  sums 

'  amount  than  the  amount  of  these  disputed  items,  al 

I  tile  concern  would  have  charged  against  capital  and 

I  I  have  not  the  same  means  of  verifying  n 

decade  which  I  had  when  the  speech  from  wl 

j  was  made ;  but  taming  to  the  Statistical  Ai 

book  of  authority — I  find  at  page  42  a  staten 
expenditure  of  the  Government  for  each  yeai 
followed  by  these  remarks  : 

I  "  The  result  of  the  figures  is  that  the  fourteen  year 

net  surplus  of  4*1  millions,  20  millions  having  in 
war,  14  millions  in  the  relief  of  famine,  and  6  milli 
or  the  construction  of  works  protective  against  fami 
by  exchange  having  amounted  to  30  millions. 

"  The  years  of  deficit  are  those  of  the  Behar  fi 
famine  of  1876  and  1877  ;  and  the  Afghan  war,  M 
seen  that,  but  for  the  latter  event,  there  would  hav 
year  of  3^  millions,  and  in  the  other  of  7  millions, 
revenue  shown  in  1882  arose  from  the  remission  oi 
that  year — \iz.,  Customs  1|,  salt  1^,  cesses  ^; 
surplus  would  have  been  higher  by  9  millions." 

No  one  could  have  been  more  bitterly  opp 
Afghan  wars,  whether  waged  by  Liberals  or 
were  exceptional  events,   and   have   little  b 
Smith  describes  as  the  native  opinion,  that 
very  costly,  in  connection  with  which  he  mal 
I  am  criticizing. 

Mr.  Smith  would  hardly  dispnte  that,  injn 
our  Afghan  wars  have  been,  the  non-ezittenc 
during  the  last  half-centuiy  would  have  cost 
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tm  the  time  when 
1860  dowa  to  the 
us  of  income  over 

t  of  income,  sinoe 
8  in  roads,  oanali^ 
8,  and  other  works 
ihe  is  to  rank  as  a 
led  proprietor  who, 
years,  finds  that  he 
ry  income,  and  has 
•n  which  cannot  be 

II  immediately  say, 
i  and  used  as  ordi- 
falls,  but  which  a 
rcantile  principles, 
!  at  all.' 

I  of  argument,  that 
bject,  it  is  indisput- 
^ery  much  greater 
ich  sums  a  mercan- 
linst  income." 

ires  for  the  last 
have  just  quoted 
•  India,  1886— a 
f  the  revenue  and 
B   1871,  which  is 


surpluses,  yielding  a 

riod  been  spent  in 

discharge  of  debt 

d  the  aggregate  loss 

1873;  the  Madras 
d  1880.  It  will  be 
I  a  surplus  in  the  one 
large  reduction  in 
llions  of  taxation  in 
for  which  the  final 


than  I  to  all  the 
jrvatives,  but  they 
r  upon  what  Mr. 
sh  government  is 
e  assertion  which 

IS  and  unhappy  as 
3ur  rule  in  India 
:oantry  ten  times 


as  much  in  material  prosperity  as  ever  did  thos( 
impolicy. 

Shah  Sujah  and  Shere  Ali  cost  India  a  pretty  ] 
in  Scotland  ;  but  invasions  like  that  of  Ahmed  Sht 
have  cost  her  a  good  deal  more. 

Nor  would  Mr.  Smith,  I  am  sure,  wish  to  overl 
the  collective  deficits  of  the  last  five-and-twenty  ye 
compared  to  the  addition  we  have  made  out  of  oui 
to  what  I  may  call  the  fixed  capital  of  India. 

A  little  lower  down  Mr.  Smith  mentions  that  h 
to  find  that  the  "natives  generally  asserted  1 
lighter  in  native  States  than  in  our  British  district 
saved  himself  the  trouble  of  being  "  startled  "  at 
of  "  natives  "  he  saw  told  him.  If  they  had  thou] 
wish  to  be  informed  that  Lord  Duflferin  while  at  S 
touch  "  with  native  opinion,  breakfasted  every  moi 
babies,  the  information  would  have  been  duly  fortl 

We  then  arrive  at  ^ome  quite  sensible  ren 
becoming  "  a  civilized  government  at  a  civilized  c 
the  whole  financial  difficulty.  Our  zealous  and  pul 
are  always  trying  to  provide  the  country  with  a  c 
administration  out  of  an  Asiatic  revenue. 

Mr.  Smith  then  passes  on  to  tell  us  that  the  *' 
jealousy  on  the  growth  of  the  foreign  trade  witl 
been  developed  at  the  expense  of  their  home  : 
I  •  ask,  what  "  natives  ?  "  Surely  not  the  nativ 
account  in  buying  those  cheaper  imports  which  h) 
dearer  home  manufactures.  Analyze  the  word  *' 
will  perceive  that  it  means,  in  this  connection,  t 
no  longer  find  a  market  for  their  wares,  and  wh 
ingly — small  blame  to  them — plus  the  iufinitesioi 
infinitesimal  fraction  of  the  population  called  by 
who  were  interviewed  by  Mr.  Smith.  The  ignoi 
these  people  of  the  plainest  truths  of  political  ecc 
colossal. 

Mr.  Smith  would  have  fulfilled  a  useful  funci 
his  auditors  that  amongst  the  many  blessings  v 
poured  out  on  India,  one  of  the  greatest  was  tl 
free  trade  we  have  given  her.  Why,  in  the  name 
the  Indian  consumer  pay  more  for  a  thousand 
wishes  to  possess  in  order  that  those  articles 
India  ?  If  only  what  Mr.  Cobden  so  well  called 
law  of  the  Almighty"  is  allowed  to  work,  1 
countless  articles,  manufactured  and  unmanufad 
oountries  cannot  produce,  while  other  countries  n 
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which    India    cannot    produce,    except    at    a    great   sacrifice. 
was  a  vehement    supporter  of   the  abolition  of  the  Indian  ooti 
duties — not  that   I  cared  one  brass  farthing  for  the  welfare  of 
or  any    Lancashire  cotton-spinners,  save  only  in  »o  far  ns  I  des 
the  welfare  of  all  mankind ;  but  because  I  did  tcry  specially  cs 
as  I  was    iu    duty    bound    to    do,  for   the  welfare  of   t' 
masses,  and    for    the    success    of   the    great    experiment 
began  when,  we  undertook  their  government. 

I  am  glad  to  observe  that  Mr.  Smith  recognizes  the  steady 
of  the  Bombay  cotton  mills,  and  I  trust  that  he  will  live  to  see  a  vci 
remarkable  increase  to  those  in  Madras.     At  present  that  place 
overweighted  by  the  expense  of  fuel,  but  when  the  forests  have  be 
put  on  a  proper  footing,  and  the   Singareni  coal  can  be  brought 
and  down  the  Buckingham  Canal,  we  shall  soon  see  a  change. 

Mr.    Smith    proceeds    to   admit  that  India  has    absorbed 
£350,000,000    sterling  of  silver   and  gold  iu   the  last  forty 
but  makes  the  very  odd  remark,  that  although  Dcglish  writers 
aider  this  a  great  proof  of  wealth,   it  is   not  so  regarded  in  Inc* 
It  may  suit  A  or  B  not  to  regard  two  and  two  as  making  foi 
arithmetic  is  true  nevertheless,  and  there  is  the  bullion, 
doubtless  one  of  the  greatest  boons  that  could    be  confcrrc 
India  would  be   to  get  the  vast  dormant  hoards  of  gold  andj 
which  are  buried  in  the  ground  or  worn  on  the  person  brongK 
circulation.     Can  that,  however,  be  hoped  for  as    long  as  t' 
people  whom  Mr.  Smith  treats  as  exponents  of  native  Oj^ 
their  utmost  to  excite   hostility  against  the   British   Go^ 
True  it  is  that  their  efforts  can  accomplish  nothing  at  presci 
it,  nor  will  ihey  be  able  to  accomplish   much    in  any  tim^ 
can   look   forward  to,  unless  they  are  aided  by  well-inten' 
sons  like  Mr.  Smith.      They  have,  however,  a  good  deal  ' 
iu  keeping  up  distrust  and  alarm.      I  kaow  personal!/ 
siderable  native  capitalist  who,  when  the  talk  of  a  qi^ 
Russia  and  England  grew  loud,  was  only  prevented  1 
friend  from  getting  rid  of  every  scrap  of  rupee  paper  r 
semed  j  and  I  know  that  in  a  remote  district  of  Souths 
more  than  1,000  miles  as  the  crow  flies  from  our  nor 
the  people  were  busily  engaged  in  burying   their, 
early  spring  of  1883. 

Tbe  ordinary  natrxe  does  not  and  cannot  und/ 
He  thinks  that  a  Government  which  allows  every 
or  native,  to  attack  it  with  the  most  perfect  impui 
Government 

"  Before  parting   from-  the   subject  of  Im 
next  assures  us  that  "  the  natives  strongly 
upon  them  a  fiscal  policy  unsuited  for  their 
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develop  British  commerce.''  That  man^  natives  think  thus  is  true 
enongh,  and  I  am  afraid  Mr.  Smith  could  readily  find  a  great  many 
British  officials  who  talk  the  same  nonsense.  I  must  say  I  have 
shuddered  not  unfrequently  to  see  what  hlind  guides  in  matters  of 
political  economy  our  sadly  mismanaged  competitive  system  has  pro- 
vided for  India. 

Mr.  Smith  proceeds  to  make  the  astounding  remark,  that  ''it 
would  be  as  reasonable  to  impose  by  main  force  upon  India  our 
religion,  our  laws  of  marriage  and  inheritance,  our  political  and 
social  institutions,  as  our  economical  and  financial  views."  All  this 
taieans  that  it  is  a  cruel  injury  to  India  to  cease  taking  away  from 
the  consumer  a  portion  of  every  imported  article  which  he  buys,  and 
putting  it  partly  into  the  coffers  of  the  State,  partly  into  the  pockets 
of  those  producers  whom  we  select  for  exceptional  favour.  Such 
import  duties  as  we  still  levy  fall,  by  the  way,  almost  exclusively  upon 
the  European  sojourner. 

Mr.  Smith  then  goes  on  to  suggest  that  import  duties  should  be 
levied,  even,  if  necessary,  up  to  20  per  cent. — these  duties  not  to  be 
necessarily  protective,  but  to  be  met  by  an  equivalent  duty  upon 
similar  articles  manufactured  in  India.  Having  conferred  this 
grotesque  blessing  on  the  population,  we  are  to  abolish  the  income 
tax,  diminish  the  land  tax—- the  most  venerable  of  Indian  fiscal  insti- 
tutions, which  is  acquiesced  in  like  a  law  of  Nature — and  promote 
drunkenness  by  doiug  away  with  most  of  the  taxes  on  liquors.  These 
truly  marvellous  suggestions  lead  on  to  the  indisputably  correct 
remark :  "  The  only  true  guide  to  our  policy,  in  this  as  in  all  other 
matters,  is  to  follow  the  course  best  for  the  people  of  India,  without 
regard  to  the  supposed  interests  or  prejudices  of  the  domiuant 
country."  Even  so,  say  I ;  but  then  I  do  not  think  that  the  fiscal 
policy  of  Mr.  Cobden  and  of  M.  Bastiat  is  suitable  to  one  time  and 
one  country.  I  think  it  has  the  universal  applicability  of  the  multi- 
plication table. 

Next  follows  a  paragraph  on  the  income  tax,  to  part  of  which  I 
have  replied  already ;  and  the  old  objections  with  regard  to  the  powers 
of  oppression  which  it  puts  into  the  hands  of  the  "  lower  native 
officials  "  are  trotted  out.  That  these  officials  are  very  often  corrupt 
nobody  doubts ;  but  if  Mr.  Smith  had  had  to  learn  officially  their 
proceedings,  he  would  have  found  out  that  their  corruption  usually 
takes  the  form  of  letting  off  people  who  ought  to  pay,  not  of  making 
people  pay  who  should  not  do  so.  There  is  no  form  of  taxation 
which  you  can  enforce  in  India,  no  form  of  administration  you  can 
work,  without  employing  a  cloud  of  inferior  native  officials.  Cor- 
ruption, or  what  Englishmen  call  corruption,  has  prevailed  in  the 
land  for  thousands  of  years.  It  is  so  engrained  that  it  is  not  con- 
ndered  to  be  corruption.     You  might  as  well  try  to  eradicate  it, 
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escept  by  tlic  gradual  operation  of  changing  ctroamsianccs  and  the 
slow  pressure  of  altered  opinion,  as  to  stop  the  north-east  mousooa 
in  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Not  one  in  a  handred,  ire  may  be  very  sure, 
of  Mr.  Smith's  interviewers,  would  have  really  looked*  at  corruption  in 
the  same  way  as  he  does.  The  talk  about  the  corruption  of  "  lower 
native  officials  "  is  a  mere  weapon  against  the  present  state  of  things. 
Alter  it  in  the  direction  in  which  these  people  would  wish  it  altered, 
and  corruption  would  reign  auprcrae.  The  one  remedy  for  corrupt 
tion  that  could  be  rapidly  enforced  would  be  an  enormous  increase 
to  the  highly  paid  European  agency  by  which  the  country  is 
administered,  and  this  remedy  is  qoite  out  of  the  question.  The 
effect  of  even  such  a  drastic  measure  as  that  would  be  very 
partial.     India  is   already  chiefly  governed   by  natives,  and  always 
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■    has  been  so  under  the  Britbh  Raj.     Europeans  mainly  direct,  iuspcct^fl 
and  check.  ■ 

Then  Mr.  Smith  falls   foul  of  the  periodical  revision  of  the  land^ 
settlements,   telling  us,  as   many  have   told  us  before,  that  as  this 
time  approaches  panic  fills  the  mind  of  the  rural  population,  and  thai 
much  more  is  taken  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  peasantry  than  eve? 
reaches   the  Government.      The  word  paniCy  as  far  as  ^ladras 
concerned,  is  an  exaggeration  ;  but  the  peasants  are  sensible  peof 
and  naturally  do  not  like  a  revision.     In  almost  every  district  ♦ 
are  perfectly  aware  that  they  have  for  some   time  before  it   c 
been  paying  to  the  State  a  good  deal   less  than  they  ouglit^ 
have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  much  money  changes  handfl 
view   to  getting  their  land   undervalued.      Can   Mr.   SmitU 
imagine,  however,  that  the  peasant  does  not  find  his  account  f 
lie  had  much  rather  pay  five  rupees  to  his  native  brother 
him  off,  than  fifty  to  the  Government  which  only  asks  itaj|r 
the  amount,   namely,   which  is   by   a  gpaceful   fiction   ^ 
"  half  the  net  produce/'  but  wiiich  is  really  only,  ia^^f 
least,  from  20  to  25  per  csnt.  of  the  same.  ^m 

Mr.   Smith   next   turns  to  the   remedies  which   hw 
propose  for  the  defects  of  British  administration,  and 
*' surprised  to  find  so  general  an  agreement  both   as  tr 
the  remedies."      Would  he  be  also  surprised  to  find  If 
little  cliques  with   which   he   came   into  contact   hf 
pulled  by  a  few  Europeans  ?     Would  he  be  surprise 
the  tricks  of  boffits  agitation  have  been  as  well  learr 
the  most  cinlized  regions   of  the  West,  and 
public  meeting,  consisting  of  one  orator  and 
provided  in  any  tolerably  accessible  town  of  erea^ 
notice  ? 

I   am  glad  to   observe   that   he   found    "  t' 
antagonism  at  Madras/'     In  truth,  sponta^ 
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Fresidencj  is  a  very  rare  commodity ;  no  thanks  to  a  handfol  of 
people,  in  and  out  of  it,  who  do  their  utmost  to  excite  factitious 
disloyalty  under  highly  constitutional  forms. 

He  proceeds  to  assure  us  that  his  friends  have  no  desire  to 
overthrow  British  authority.  Of  course  they  have  not!  Thqr 
only  propose  that  England  shall  have  the  hurden  of  maintaining 
internal  order  in  India  and  protecting  her  from  external  attacks, 
while  virtually  the  whole  government  shall  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
Baboo  class.  In  other  words,  England  is  to  be  doomed  to  remain 
to  all  time  a  comparatively  weak  power  in  every  corner  of  the 
earth  except  in  India,  in  order  that  the  so-called  "educated 
natives''  may  be  turned  into  an  aristocracy  supported  by  our 
bayonets ! 

A  friend  of  mine  who  had  recently  been  attending  a  congress,  or 
some  such  gathering,  at  Bombay,  held  under  the  auspices  of  these 
people,  finding  himself  in  company,  in  the  Nizam's  dominions,  with 
an  intelligent  Mahommedan,  said  to  him,  after  sketching  the  Baboo- 
ideal  of  the  Indian  future :  *'  Now,  how  would  that  state  of  things 
suit  you  ?  "  "  Not  at  all,"  was  the  reply.  "  When  you  go,  we  should 
want  a  day  with  those  gentlemen,  and  I  think  it  need  be  only  om  day!*'^ 

That  is  my  commentary  upon  Mr.  Smith's  observation,  that  his 
friends  do  not  wish  to  overthrow  British  authority,  but  to  mould  it 
into  "  true  Indian  forms."  Let  but  authority  take  a  **  true  Indian- 
form,''  and  the  class  which  now  agitates  against  us  Would  be  whipped 
back  to  its  proper  place  in  a  "  true  Indian  system  "  by  the  stronger- 
races. 

Two  gentlemen,  with  both  of  whom  I  am  well  acquainted,  conversed' 
together  during  the  crazy  agitation  which  followed  the  introduction  of 
the  very  harmless  but  perfectly  unnecessary  Ilbert  Bill.  Said  the  native 
to  the  European  :  "  Why  on  earth  do  you  gentlemen  stir  these  ques- 
tions ?  We  don't  ask  you  so  to  do.  If  you  abdicate,  we  perfectly 
know  what  the  end  of  it  all  will  be.  Suppose  yon  were  to  go  into 
the  People's  Park  yonder,  and  have  all  the  cages  opened :  after  a 
reasonable  amount  of  time  most  of  the  animals  would  have  disap- 
peared, and  the  tiger  would  be  walking  up  and  down  licking  his  lips. 
Now  in  our  country  the  tiger  is  the  Mahommedan ! " 

By  the  way,  Baron  de  Hiibner,  in  his  admirable  book,  of  which  it 
is  difficult  to  speak  too  highly,  has  by  a-  slip,  rare  in  his  curiously 
accurate  pages,  connected  this  story  with  Northern  India.  Its  real 
scene  was  the  south ;  while  the  scene  of  an  equally  striking  conversa- 
tion, which  he  mentions  in  the  same  paragraph,  was  in  the  north. 

It  is  the  old,  old  story.  Yon  cannot  act  with  effect  upon  dia- 
metrically opposite  principles  at  the  same  time.  If  all  men  are 
equal,  and  it  is  eternally  right  that  each  community  should  govern 
itself,  why  in  the  name  of  common  sense  do  you  stay  in  India  at 
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all  ?  If,  however,  yon  are  to  stay  therCj  look  facts  in  the  face.  Yott 
are  there  in  virtue  of  yonr  superiority,  and  yotir  proper  symbol  is 
the  sword  crossed  with  the  scroll  "  Policy  and  force/'  Do  everything 
for  the  people,  and  all  you  can  through  the  people ;  but  let  it  be 
understood,  once  for  all,  that  you  are  master,  and  mean  to  be  master^ 
[or  have  the  courage  of  your  opinions,  and  make  yourselves  tci 

Mr.  Smith  then  notices  the  undoubted  fact  that  our  Gore 
in  India  has  been  hitherto  a  paternal  despotism,  and  admits  that  in 
the  earlier  years  of  our  rule  it  was  impossible  to  govern  except 
through  an  autocratic  and  military  system,  because  the  land  wi 
of  evil-doers,  of  whom  he  enumerates  a  variety. 

Matters,  however,  he  assures  us,  have  greatly  altered  of  late  years  : 
"  Education  is  coming  in  with  a  flood  !  "  "A  free  native  Press  of 
considerable  alnlity  is  growing  up."  And  m  forth,  and  to  fortli.  Let 
US  "  clear  our  minds  of  cant/'  "What  have  the  very  respcctal 
spread  of  education  and  the  growth  of  the  native  Press  had  to 
with  the  diminution  of  freebooters,  Thugs,  Dacoits,*-/  hocgemu  omr 

These  unsatisfactory  personages  liave  been  put  down,  in  so  far 
they  have  been  put  down,  by  two  forces  :    (1)  by  the  strong  hand" 
t.tf.,  by  death,  imprisonment,  and    transportation  ;  (2)  by    improi 
ments  in  the  material  condition  of   the    people  ;   but  to  this  hf 
there  arc  districts  in  which,  if  the  rains  do  not  fall  and  briqf 
cereal  crops,    dacoity  springs  up  in  their  stead.      If   India   r 
Mr.  Smith  truly  observes,  as  safe  to  travel  in  as  auy  country  ' 
world,  it  is   simply  because  the  strong  hand  of  the  Govcrme: 
tccts  the  law-abiding  masses  against  the  powerful  minority  w 
devoted    to    crime.      Relax   the    grip  of  authority,   misled  \ 
dream  about  "  cducatiou  coming  in  with  a  flood,"  and  yoa; 
exactly  in  proportion  to  your  relaxation    thereof,  all  the' 
spring  up  agnin. 

Of  course  no  sane  man  would  deny  that  the  graduQl 
our  system  is  effecting  changes  of  a  salutary  kind  ;  btm 
powerful  as  they  are,  do  not  work   miracles,  and  rcquii 
to  operate  in.      It  is  far  easier  to    introduce   improw 
strike  the  eye,  like  railways,  than  to  change  the  fcelir 
descended  from  age  to  age.     The  criminal  classes,  tf 
India,  arc,  I  can  assure  Mr.  Smith,  quite  up    to^ 
time,  and  largely  use  our  well-appointed  lines  of  f 
tlieir  own   purposes.     Why  should  the  MaravoiV 
the  KuUars  of  Madura  become   peaceable 
centagc  of  boys  in  the  Madras  Presidency 
Avon,"  as  they  love  to  call  him  ? 

Next,  IMr.  Smith,  liappy  in  the  "  coming 
flood/'  assures  v&  that  the  main  reform  \ 
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always — that  is,  the  little  agitating  cliques  he  saw — insist  ^p(m  is  the 
introduction  of  representative  members  into  the  legislative  councils, 
and  the  right  of  interpellating  the  Government 

'  These  are  elementary  demands  if  India  is  to  govern  itself;  but 
if  India  is  to  govern  itself,  why  are  we  there  ?  Our  being  there  is  an 
absolute  negation  of  all  that  Mr.  Smith  means  by  Liberal  prin- 
ciples. Liberal  principles  did  not  take  us  thither,  and  cannot  keep 
us  on  that  alien  shore. 

Oh,  but  it  is  said  we  are  there  merely  to  teach  the  natives  self- 
government,  and  then  to  depart.  Good  and  well :  I  am  perfectly 
ready  to  accept  that  policy,  if  such  be  the  will  of  English  statesmen 
and  of  their  masters ;  but  let  us  then  act  consistently.  Let  us  once 
for  all  give  up  lending  money  to  India,  and  let  us  every  year  pay  off 
a  portion  of  the  Indian  debt.  Are  we  doing  this  ?  Are  we  not 
every  year  developing  the  country  out  of  our  own  pockets  ?  Are  we 
not  every  two  or  three  years  incurring  immense  risks,  and  subjecting 
ourselves  to  frightful  inconvenience,  simply  on  account  of  India  ?  If 
we  are  doing  that  merely  that  we  may  educate  its  inhabitants  and 
^o  away,  leaving  our  pupils  to  their  own  devices,  it  is  the  most 
gigantic  exhibition  of  altruism  that  was  ever  seen  upon  this  planet, 
and  an  exhibition  of  altruism  for  which  I  suppose  not  one  of  the 
creatures  of  God  outside  our  own  community  gives  us  credit.  Of 
two  things,  one  :  either  we  mean  to  stay  in  India,  and  make  the  best 
of  the  country — directly  for  its  own  advantage,  indirectly  for  that  of 
ourselves,  and  of  mankind  at  large ;  or  we  do  not.  If  we  accept 
the  first  alternative,  let  us  go  on  upon  the  old  lines  of  a  paternal 
despotism.  If  we  do  not,  let  us  accept  Mr.  Smith's  view  ;  treat 
India  as  a  country  which  has  a  right  to  govern  itself,  and  disengage 
ourselves  from  our  responsibilities  there.  Only  let  us  be  quick  in 
coming  to  some  decision ;  for  if  India  is  to  be  handed  over  to  ]^er 
own  keeping,  we  may  as  well  save  the  anxieties  and  expenses  in 
which  she  involves  us  as  soon  as  possible.  At  any  moment  she  may 
cost  us  another  Crimean  war,  with  its  hundred  millions. 

I  know  there  are  some  people  who  say  :  ''  Oh  I  whatever  you  do, 
don't  loose  your  hold  upon  India ;  her  trade  is  too  valuable  to  you." 
I  am  quite  aware  of  its  valae,  and  have  not  the  slightest  desire  to 
loose  our  hold ;  but  we  cannot  both  keep  our  hold,  and  not  keep 
it.  If  the  future  of  India  is  to  be  a  Baboo  government,  made 
possible  only  by  some  seventy  odd  thousandBritish  bayonets  and  sabres, 
our  trade,  however  developed,  will  pay  us  poorly  for  our  risks,  for 
which  we  shall  have  none  of  the  other  sets-off  which  at  present 
come  to  us,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  Baboo  government  will 
inevitably  fall  into  every  economical  heresy  which  is  most  opposed 
to  our  present  excellent  system  of  trade.     Even  now  I  apprehend 
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that  our  Indian  trade  is  by  no  means  as  profitable  to  EugltsUmeDf  in 
proportion  to  its  volume,  as  it  used  to  be. 

Mr.  Smith  then  goes  on  to  point  out  that  tlie  native  gentlemen 
now  nominated  to  the  legislative  councils  do  not  reprcseut  ao  truly 
the  feelings  of  the  "  natives  "  as  would  elected  members.  Again,  I 
ask,  what  *'  natives  ?  '*  If  he  means  the  sort  of  people  with  whom 
he  conversed,  probably  they  do  not.  The  Maharaja  of  V'iziauagram 
would  certainly  not  represent  pushing  pettifoggers  or  journalists  ai 
all  ?  But  would  he  not  represent  very  much  better  than  they  the 
great  body  of  the  intelligent,  law-abiding  lliudoos  of  the  Madras 
Presidency  ?  Count  the  numbers  of  those  people  whom  Mr.  Smith 
delighted  to  honour.  Woidd  they  not  be  over-rcprcscnted  by  the 
tenth  part  of  a  representative  ?  and  is  there  any  legislative  council  in 
India  where  ihcy  have  not  at  lea.st  one  Hpokesman  ? 

Mr.  Smith  then  proceeds  to  say  that  there  exist  in  all  the  large 
cities  the  rudiments  of  an  iutelligcnt  electorate.  They  have  now,  he 
addsj  thanks  to  Lord  Hipon,  a  scheme  of  municipal  government  ia 
operation.  Would  he  be  surprised  to  learn  that  at  least  in  Soutk 
India  municipal  government  long  preceded  Lord  liipon  ?  Even, 
however,  in  South  India  the  system  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  done 
more  than  strike  vigorous  roots.  It  will  require  long  and  carol 
fostering.  In  many  places  it  is  considered  by  those  subject  to  it{ 
mere  European  fad,  which  they  would  most  willingly  do  without 
personally  am  a  friend  to  local  self-government  for  a  variety 
reasons,  but  more  especially  because,  when  it  once  takes  to  grow 
vigorously,  it  will  save  our  European  officers,  already  toom 
worked  for  the  highest  efliciency,  a  great  deal  of  unnecessar|r 
but  let  us  not  attempt  to  build  upon  what  are  »>till  very  u 
foundations  a  house  of  cards,  by  giving  the  municipalities, 
Smith  proposes,  the  duty  of  electing  members  to  the  Icf 
councils.  » 

This  suggestion,  however,  bad  as  it  is,  is  wisdom  itselv 
to  the  next  which  he  makes,  which  is,  that  the  university 
would  aflord  a  basis  for  an  intelligent  body  of   electors, 
said  enough  about  these  gentlemen  already,  and  need  mere 
that  perverse  ingenuity  could  not,  I  think,  devise  a  worse  c 
God   forbid   that   the   people  of  India,   for   whom   I  * 
strongest  affection  and  esteem,  should  be  so   monstrof 
sented   as  they  would    be   if  their  interests  were  erf 
glib,  hungry  advocates   who  throng  round   a  tra] 
ply  him  with    the  suggestions  which   they   ba^ 
Western  or  "VVcsterniEcd  sources. 

Then,  again,  we  are  assured  that  "  it   cannot 
at  home  that  there  is   a  wide  divergence  betwet 
lativc  opinion  of  India,"   with   much   of  th( 
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''the  natives''  think  that  it  is  the  European  official  class  vhich 
keeps  them  out  of  those  high  offices  for  whichj  I  doubt  not,  five  out 
of  six  of  Mr.  Smith's  friends  thought  themselves  just  as  well  suited 
as  Sir  Alfred  Lyall,  Sir  Auckland  Colvin,  Mr.  Melville,  Mr.  Master, 
Mr.  Forster  Webster,  or  any  covenanted  civilian  of  them  all. 

Here,  again,  the  statement  is  vitiated  by  the  absurd  application 
of  the  word  "  native  "  to  a  mere  handful  of  waiters  upon  Providence. 
The  intelligent  natives  know  perfectly  well  that  the  opinion 'of  the 
leading  English  officials  is  highly  favourable  to  their  admission, 
under  proper  arrangements,  even  to  very  high  places  in  the  adminis- 
tration. I,  who  cannot  too  strongly  express  my  distrust  of  the  sort 
of  people  whom  Mr.  Smith  considers  as  the  exponents  of  native 
opinion,  passed  through  the  House  of  Commons — with  the  full 
approval  of  a  Council  composed  almost  entirely  of  English  officials — 
the  Act  by  which  they  can  be  so  admitted. 

'  Next,  we  are  told  that  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  "  no  such 
complaint  is  made  of  the  British  nation."  Now,  how  can  a  man 
who  has  prospered  in  his  business,  and  must,  in  order  to  do  this, 
have  possessed  much  shrewdness  and  common  sense,  write  down 
such — I  fail  to  find  a  fitting  and  at  the  same  time  courteous 
substantive.  What  do  these  interviewers  of  Mr.  Smith  know  about 
"  the  British  nation  ?  "  A  very  few  of  them  have  been  able  to  cross  the 
seas  without  ensuring  their  own  damnation,  have  been  received  in  Eng- 
land as  strange  and  interesting  creatures,  petted,  and  made  cub  lions 
of.  I  remember  being  told  of  a-  man  who  was,  in  his  own  country 
(what  shall  I  say  ?)  something  smaller  than  the  very  smallest  sheriff- 
substitute  in  Scotland.  He  went  to  London  with  a  few  good 
introductions,  and  immediately  found  himself  elevated  into  the 
position  of  a  very  great  prince.  When  he  returned  to  his  presidency 
some  one  asked  him  if  he  had  met  Sir  Bartle  Frere  when  in  Europe, 
whose  relations  to  him  a  year  or  two  before  had  been  those  of  an 
elephant  to  a  black  beetle.  "  No,"  he  replied ;  "  the  circles  in  which  I 
moved  were  so  entirely  above  those  in  which  Sir  Bartle  Frere  mov^, 
that  we  never  met."  This  anecdote  may  be  true,  or  only  happily 
imagined :  I  know  not :  but  it  exactly  represents  what  occurs.  Every 
English-speaking  ''  native  "  who  finds  his  way  to  London  is  as  interest- 
ing to  the  home-keeping  Briton  as  is  a  mango  in  Pall  Mall.  In 
Bombay  or  Madras  a  mango  is  a  mango. 

Does  Mr.  Smith  really  suppose  that  the  examinations  through 
which  young  Englishmen  find  access  to  the  Indian  services  change 
their  natures?  Does  he  doubt  that  the  individuals  whom  he  de- 
scribes as  "  the  natives "  would  hate  himself,  his  partners,  and  his 
clerks  as  cordially  as  they  hate  the  European  official  class  in  India, 
if  only  they  were  brought  into  the  same  relations  with  them  ? 

**  In  close  connection  with  this,"  we  are  then  told,  "  lies  another 
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reform  urgently*  demanded  by  'tte  natives.'  It  ia  in  the  constitil> 
tion  of  the  Indian  Conncil  in  London/''  Well,  I  suppose  I  hsTc 
assisted  at  more  meetings  of  the  Indian  Council  in  London  tlian  any 
human  being  who  has  not  been  a  member  or  employe  of  it,  with, 
perhaps,  three  or  four  exceptions^  and,  like  most  sublunary  institu- 
tions, I  think  it  is  highly  susceptible  of  improvement ;  but  Mr. 
Smithes  '*  natives  "  want  either  to  do  away  with  it  altogether,  and  to 
substitute  for  it  a  standing  committee  of  Parliament,  or  to  introdoce 
into  it  a  native  clement. 

The  first  suggestion  is  really  too  hopeless  for  discnasioB.  How 
could  a  standing  committee  of  Parliament  supervise  the  cnonnoot 
mass  of  business  that' passes  through  the  India  ODGce?  Even  if  & 
seat  in  Parliament  were  held  for  life,  and  the  members  of  such  a 
standing  committee  y^rj  highly  paid  and  selected  out  of  the  ablest 
men  in  the  two  Houses,  no  mere  mortals  could  satisfactorily  dis- 
charge such  a  trust  without  giving  up  the  whole  of  their  year  to  it. 
In  fact,  the  proposal  amounts  to  the  re-creation  of  the  Board  of 
Control  on  a  much  larger  scale,  and  the  establishment  of  another 
huge  office  to  supervise  the  India  Office. 

The    second   suggestion   has   much  more  in  it,  but  the  practical 
difficulties    are    cuormous.      If   we    could   really  get  the   flowerv 
Indian    society    to   come   habitually  to  London,   it  might  be  vm 
desirable  that  some  fragments  of  it  should  be  in  the  Indian  Coudj 
but  does  Mr.  Smith   sufficiently  understand  that  for  a  large  por^ 
of  that  society  to  go  to  England  means  practically  to  go  quick 
hell  ?  that  excommunication  aud  social  ruin  are  amongst  the  le/ 
the  penalties  that  would   attend  the  occupation  of  a  scat  F 
gloomy  chamber  in  Charles  Street  ?  to  say  nothiug  of  the  ff 
even  if  this  were  not  so,   the  persons  who  would    make  * 
representatives  of  India  could  not  "  forsake  their  sweetness 
good  fruit  to  go  to  reign  over  the  trees  ?  "' 

A  time  may  come  when  all  tbese  difficulties   can  be  got 
at  present  it  is  an  excessively  arduous  business  for  an  In^ 
man,  even  if  he  is   exceptionally  favourably  situated — ii 
has  great  wealtli,  great  position,  and  ia  not  of  too  high* 
to  England   even  for  a  visit.      I  write   as   one  mIio   h 
matter  over   again   and   again  with  Indian   gentlemei 
Smith  seriously  suppose  that  the  chatt«:rboxes  of  the  pr 
would    be  accepted  as   proper  representatives   by   t? 
India  who  are  the  true  pillars  of  our  rule  ?      If  he  i 
say  that  the    man  who  used  to  sweep  the  crassi' 
Street  meets  St.  James's   Square,  and,  for 
would  be  considered  quite  as  fitting  a  mouthp; 
wishes. 

And  now,  to  my  profound  eatiafaction^ 
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change  as  to  irhich  I  am  able  to  agree  with  Mr. 'Smitb.  He  con- 
siders that  youDg  men  enter  the  coyeuanted  Civil  Service  too  early. 
I  am  entirely  with  him,  though  not,  perhaps,  for  his  reasons.  I 
would  diminish  the  number  of  the  covenanted  Civil  Service,  raise 
the  age  of  admission  to  five-and-twenty,  and  examine,  not  in  school- 
boy lore,  but  in  all  those  matters  which  a  young  administrator  should 
Jcnow  theoretically;  much  that  he  ought  to  know  can  only  be 
learned  by  practice ;  but  the  greatest  misfortune  of  the  existing 
civilians  is,  that  they  have  never  been  put  through  a  sufficiently 
wide  preliminary  training  in  the  things  with  which  they  will  be  con- 
cerned during  all  their  Indian  lives. 

We  shall  be  obliged  henceforward  to  have  more  natives  in  the 
service,  and  the  duties  of  the  covenanted  civilians  sent  from  Europe 
will  be  more  and  more  those  of  supervision  and  wise  guidance. 

If  nativea  of  India  can  really  come  home  and  beat  on  their  own 
^ound  the  kind  of  Englishmen  with  whom  I  want  to  fill  the 
covenanted  Civil  Service,  let  them ;  I  shall  believe  it  when  I  see  it ; 
but  be  it  understood  that  I  think  we  ought  to  pay  our  covenanted 
civilians  of  the  •future — much  less  numerous  than  they  are  now — 
sufficiently  high  salaries  to  enable  us  to  get  our  pick  of  the  very 
ablest  young  Englishmen  who  have  not  sufficient  capital  to  play 
the  long  game  for  success  at  home.  Double  your  existing  induce- 
ments, treble  them  if  necessary,  but  get  for  your  Indian  Civil 
Service  the  very  best  men  whom  money  can  buy. 

Mr.  Smith's  ideas  would  appear  to  be  a  little  hazy  as  to  the  dif- 
ference between  the  members  of  the  uncovenanted  service  and  the 
statutory  civilians.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  these  last  rising  to 
any  of  the  high  posts.  The  plan  of  selecting  them  devised  by  Lord 
Lytton's  Government  has  not  been  a  success,  at  least  in  Southern 
India,  and  various  plans  have  been  tried  for  improving  on  it.  Per- 
sonally, I  now  incline  to  allowing  the  various  Governments  to  select 
statutory  civilians  out  of  the  most  deserving  men  in  the  uncovenanted 
service.  To  open  competition  in  India  I  am  utterly  opposed ;  but 
I  tried  when  at  Madras  an  open  competition  for  the  purpose  of 
arriving  at  a  class-list  composed  of  men  certified  to  be  of  high 
intellectual  attainments,  out  of  which  the  Government  selected  the 
man  who  seemed  on  the  whole  most  likely  to  be  useful,  having 
regard  not  only  to  his  intelligence,  but  to  his  position,  character,  and 
connections. 

I  am  at  one  with  Mr.  Smith  in  thinking  that  any  change  which 
tends  to  bring  into  the  service,  and  keep  there,  men  of  riper  years, 
would  be  an  advantage.  I  cannot  see  why  the  new  and  higher  order 
of  covenanted  civilians,  which  I  wish  to  create,  should  not  stay  in 
India  till  sixty.  I  would  not  give  them  any  pensions,  but  would 
guarantee  them  against   loss  by  exchange,    pay   them,  as   I  have 
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already  eaid,  if  necessary,  much  more  liberallTi  and  oblige  tbcm  to 
insure  heavily  in  some  approved  English  office  or  ofBccj.  The  les« 
we  Lear  of  pension)}  eo  nomine  in  the  days  that  arc  coming,  the 
better. 

Again  I  am  able  entirely  to  subscribe  to  Mr.  Smith's  viewt,  that 
the  natives  of  India  are  apt  to  make  good  judges.  I  would  employ 
them  very  largely  in  the  judicial  department.  It  is  the  general 
administration  of  the  country  that  vre  must  keep  in  our  own  hands. 

Then,  again,  Mr.  Smith  hits  a  blot  in  our  system  when  he  com- 
plains of  the  very  changing  character  of  our  administration.  Fur- 
loughs are  very  good  and  absolutely  necessary ;  »o  is  leave  on  medical 
certificate  and  on  really  urgent  private  aiiuirs.  The  three  months 
privilege  leave  so  freely  given  is  a  perfect  curse  to  all  concerned, 
and  that  Secretary  of  State  who  should  abolish  it  would  do  an 
immense  service,  not  only  to  India,  but  to  the  very  people  who  would 
most  loudly  clamour  against  the  withdrawal  of  this  costly,  absurd, 
and  mischievous  privilege. 

Mr.  Smith   then    passes  on    to  repeat  the  usuul  talk  of  the  dis- 
affected cliques  in  the  presidency  towns  about  the  amiual  migration  of 
the  Supreme  Government  to  Simla,  and  of  the  other  Governments  to 
their   respective   hill   stations.       His   article   would   not  have   beer 
complete  without  this;  but  surely  common  sense  long  ago  settled  t^ 
question.  You  want  to  keep  your  best  men  as  long  as  you  can.    ff 
European  constitution  is  not  calculated   to  withstand  for  a  series' 
years    the  influences  of  the  plains  of  India.     Now  and  then  you 
a  person  who  much  prefers  them  to  the  hills — I   did,   for  exam 
but  that  is  a  mere  eccentricity  :  nine  Britons  out  of  ten  work/ 
better  at  Ootacamuud,  or  Simla,  or  Mahableshwar,  ihau  tbeyr 
Madras,  or  Calcutta,  or  Bombay.     The  cry  against   the   mii' 
of  the  Government  to  the  hills  is  purely  presidential.      It  is 
of  the  craftsmen  of  Ephesus  combined  with  the  cry  of  the, 
had  lost  its  tail — avarice  reinforced  by  envy. 

!Mr.  Smith  tells  us  that  the  whole  tendency  of  hfc  in  tl 
to  isolate  the  governors  from  the  governed.    There  is  not 
of  truth  in  such  a  statement.  Are  the  hills  not  in  India  ar 
like  the  plains,  by  the  subjects   of  the  various   Govei 
grant   most   freely  that  it  would  be  very  much  better, 
possible,  that  the  Viceroy  and  the  governors  should  be  ' 
the  move — now  a  few  months  in  this  district,  now  a  f 
that ;  but  is  it  possible  ?      That  system  would    have  ' 
well    in   the  good  old,  pleasant  days  when  justice 
under  a  spreading  tree ;  when  the  petitioner  s&1|# 
man,  and   heard  the   voice  of  doom  from  those  m 
however,  all  that  is  wildly  impossible.       Everytli 
in  writing.     Every  Act  almost  that  affects  tha^ 
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is  liable  to  endless  appeals^  and  the  administration  of  India  has 
become  as  complicated,  elaborate,  and  scientific  as  any  in  the  world. 
The  choice  is  not  between  a  camp  Government  and  a  GoTcrnment 
from  some  one  place ;  but  between  Government  from  two  places  or 
from  one  place  only.  Whether,  I  should  like  to  know,  is  a  Govern- 
ment which  spends  six  months  of  each  year  in.  two  different  parts  of 
its  territory,  amongst  totally  different  conditions,  or  a  Government 
which  never  stirs  from  one  spot,  likely  to  keep  most  "  touch  "  with 
the  people.  Arc  there  not  some  most  important  districts,  and  these 
not  the  least  anxious,  which  are  nearer  to  Simla  and  Ootacamund 
respectively,  than  they  are  to  Calcutta  and  Madras. 

Given  the  exigencies  of  our  present  appallingly  but  inevitably 
regulated  system  of  government,  where  everything  is  subject  to  the 
control  of  rule  and  precedent,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  wisest  course 
is  that  the  Government  should  abide  in  its  summer  and  winter  capitals, 
but  that  the  heads  of  the  administration,  civil  and  military,  should 
visit  every  corner  of  the  territories  under  their  charge.  I  have  for 
years  entertained  that  view,  and  acted  up  to  it  when  I  was  in  India, 
as  did  both  the  Commanders-in-Chief  with  whom  I  was  associated 
— Sir  Frederick  Buberts  and  the  deeply-lamented  Sir  Herbert 
Macpherson. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  Mr.  Smith  makes  a  variety  of 
remarks  which  are  mere  echoes  of  the  usual  babble  of  the  less  re- 
spectable portion  of  the  presidential  press  at  Calcutta  and  Madras, 
for  at  Bombay  there  is,  I  believe,  much  less  of  this  form  of  folly. 
At  length,  however,  he  makes  the  following  assertion,  of  which,  so 
astounding  is  it,  he  must,  I  think,  be  the  patentee : — 

•'  It  also  leads  to  the  great  multiplication  of  written  reports.  Government 
being  removed  from  contact  with  the  district  officers,  a  voluminous  corre- 
spondence has  to  bo  kept,  and  matters  often  occupy  months  of  discussion  which 
might  be  settled  in  a  few  minutes  viuA  voce." 

If  this  was  not  developed  out  of  Mr.  Smith's  inner  consciousness, 
I  wonder  who  can  have  dared  to  hoax  so  virtuous  a  man. 

It  is  absolutely  false  that  the  annual  migration  from  the  winter 
and  spring  to  the  summer  capital  leads  to  one  single  letter  ever 
being  written  by  one  single  district  officer  which  would  not  have  been 
written  if  no  such  migration  took  place.  A  more  wholly  unfounded 
statement  was  never  made  to  or  retailed  by  a  bond  fide  traveller. 
It  really  looks  as  if  Mr.  Smith  believed  that  India  was  not  a  con- 
tinent, but  a  country.  Does  he  imagine  that  a  collector  can  run  up 
in  a  morning  to  Madras  or  Calcutta,  settle  his  business  in  half  an 
hour,  and  go  back  by  the  evening  train  ? 

Of  course,  the  fact  that  all  important  business  in  India  has  now 
for  many  years  been  transacted  in  writing,  strengthens  the  argument, 
if  it  wanted  any  strengthening,  in  favour  of  the  hill  stations,  since 


•writing  can  be  done  anywhere,  and  best  by  Europeans  in  a  cool 
climate.  The  truth  is,  however,  that  the  argument  wants  no  strength- 
ening. My  only  fear  is, -that  if  the  subject  -were  once  taken  up 
seriously,  some  of  the  Governments — and  notably  that  of  Madras — 
would  be  confined  to  the  hilh  by  the  express  orders  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  in  Council.  I  should  myself  think  this  a  great  mistake  in 
policy.  I  believe  in  the  old  Asiatic  fashion  of  a  summer  and  winter 
capital.  No  sensible  man  would  have  chosen  Madras  as  the  capital 
of  the  Madras  Presidency,  but  the  accidents  of  history  must  go  for 
somethiDg,  and  to  create  a  new  capital  suited  to  modern  exigencies, 
for  almost  any  province  in  India^  would  now  involve  so  vast  an  expense 
as  to  make  it  very  unwise  to  do  so.  If  the  thing  had  to  be  done  da 
novo,  perhaps  Madanapallc  would  be  the  most  convenient  site  for  the 
capital  of  Southern  India ;  but  a  ruler  would  need  to  be  as  mad  as 
Mahommed  Toghluk  Shah  to  drag  thither  at  this  time  of  day  the 
official  population  of  Madras  and  Ootacamund.  Certain  I  am,  Irow* 
ever,  that  if  the  question  between  these  two  places  so  often  raiaed 
from  motives  of  envy,  hatred,  malice,  and  all  uneharitableness  »  m 
ever  seriously  entertained,  the  victory  will  not  remain  with  the  M 
congeries  of  villages  on  the  Coromandel  Coast,  which  1  individually  " 


1^^  much  prefer  as  a  residence  to  the  Blue  Mountains.  v 

^P        Five-and-tweuty  years  ago  there   was  much  to  be  said  for  ab^ 
doning  Calcutta  and  creating  a  new  capital  for  India.     I  my<f 
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brought  the  subject  before  the  House  of  Commons  in  1803,  and  ||| 
posed   Poona  for  that   purpose.      It  was  probably  merely  Sir  it 
Lawrence^s  declaration  in  favour  of  Simla  that  saved  Calcutta, 
the  revival  of  the  controversy  could  only  end  in  displacing  the  # 
of  the  Hooghly  from  her  accidentally  proud  position.    A  moro/ 
site  for  the  capital  of  India  could  not  readily  be  found  j  but 
say,  the  accidents  of  history  go  for  something. 

Mr.  Smith's  next  remark,  however,  is  perfectly  true,  batio 
the  last  word  in  it,  for  it  is  no  part  of  the  duty  of  district 
to  write  despatches  :  m 

*'  I  heard  on  all  hands  of  the  enormous  incraose  of  report- wrif 
and  of  the  pernicious  effect  it  hnd  on  the  usefiilnoss  of  the  dls' 
men  who  sliould  be  moving  about  omong  the  natives,  seeing  v 
eyes,  and  hearing  with  their  own  **ars,  w^re  tied  to  their  desks 
up  reams  of  paper  with  lengthened  despatches." 

What  is,   however,  the  remedy  for  this  ?     Then 
unless  we  are  to  revert  to  a  state  of  things  under  whici 
■would  have  far  more  personal  power.      I  myself  thir 
an  excellent  thing,   but  it  is  hopelessly   out  ofj 
implies — (I)  that  the  House  of  Commons  shoul( 
having  information    about  India ;   (2)    that  the 
say  to  the  Viceroy   in  Council  :  "  Settle  your 
)tUer  ns,  unless  when  it  is  a.  question  of  great .' 
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writing  can  be  done  anywHere,  and  best  by  Europeans  in  a  cool 
climate.  The  truth  is,  however,  that  the  argument  wants  no  strength- 
ening. My  only  fear  is, -that  if  the  subject  were  once  taken  up 
seriously,  some  of  the  Governments — and  notably  that  of  Madras — 
■would  be  confined  to  the  hills  by  the  express  orders  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  in  Council,  I  should  myself  think  this  a  great  mistake  in 
policy.  I  believe  in  the  old  Asiatic  fashion  of  a  summer  and  winter 
capital.  No  sensible  man  would  have  chosen  Madras  as  the  capital 
of  the  Madras  Presidency,  but  the  accidents  of  history  must  ^o  for 
something,  and  to  create  a  new  capital  suited  to  modern  exigencies, 
for  almost  any  province  in  India,  would  now  involve  so  vast  an  expense 
as  to  make  it  very  unwise  to  do  so.  If  the  thing  had  to  be  done  rf(? 
Moro,  perhaps  Madnnapallc  would  be  the  most  convenient  site  for  the 
capital  of  Southern  India ;  but  a  ruler  would  need  to  be  as  mad  as 
Mahommcd  Toghluk  Shah  to  drag  thither  at  this  time  of  day  the 
official  population  of  Madras  and  Ootacamund.  Certain  I  am,  how- 
ever, that  if  the  question  between  these  two  places  so  often  raised 
from  motives  of  envy,  hatred,  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness  is 
ever  seriously  entertained,  the  victory  will  not  remain  with  the 
congeries  of  villages  on  the  Coromaudel  Coast,  which  I  individually 
much  prefer  as  a  residence  to  the  Blue  ^Tountain^ 

Five-aud-twcnty  years  ago  there  was  much  to  be  said  for  abai 
doning  Calcutta  and  creating  a  new  capital  for  India.     I  my 
brought  the  subject  before  the  House  of  Commons  in  18G3,  and  pro 
posed   Poona  for  that   purpose.     It  was  probably  merely  Sir  John 
Lawrence's  declaration  in  favour  of  Simla  that  saved  Calcutta,  and 
the  revival  of  the  controversy  could  only  end  in  displacing  the  Queen 
of  the  Uooghly  from  her  accidentally  proud  position.    A  more  abs 
site  for  the  capital  of  India  could  not  readily  be  found ;  but  agaia 
say,  the  accidents  of  history  go  for  somethin^ 

Mr.  Smith's  next  remark,  however,  is  perfectly  true,  bating  always 
the  last  word  in  it,  for  it  is  no  part  of  the  duty  of  district  officers 
to  write  despatches  : 

"  I  heard  on  all  hands  of  the  enormous  increase  of  report- writing  in  Tndia^ 
and  of  the  pernicious  effect  it  had  on  the  usefulness  of  the  district  officers; 
men  who  should  be  moving  about  «mong  the  natives,  seeing  with  their  o^vn 
.eyes,  and  hearing  with  their  own  ersrs,  were  tied  to  their  desks  all  day,  filling' 
up  reams  of  paper  with  lengthened  despatches." 

T\Tjat  is,  however,  the  remedy  for  this  ?  There  is  no  remedy, 
unless  we  arc  to  revert  to  a  state  of  things  under  which  the  individual 
would  have  far  more  personal  power.  I  myself  think  this  would  be 
an  excellent  thing,  but  it  is  hopelessly  out  of  the  quchtiou.  It 
implies — (1)  that  the  House  of  Commons  should  cease  to  insist  on 
having  information  about  India  j  (2)  that  the  India  OfGce  should 
say  to  the  Viceroy  in  Council  :  "  Settle  your  own  affairs.  Do 
bother  us,  unless    '       ''  "  - 
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A  PERSONAL   REMIMINISCENCE, 


IT  was  a  dictum  of  Auguste   Comte  that  a  State  should  be  govern( 
by  nacn   of   science.     No    falser    theory   of   government    ever 
entered  into  a  wise  man's  head. 

There  are  two  castes  whose  action  is  fatal  in  public  affairs — the 
religious  and  the  scientific.  Equally  sacred,  they  must  be  equally 
excluded  from  all  participation  in  politics.  Incapable,  both  of  them, 
of  regarding  law  under  any  but  a  dangerously  abstract  conception, 
they  must  always  be  urging  society  towards  one  extreme  or  the 
other — a  superhuman  idealism  or  an  exaggerated  materialism.  The 
modern  State  cannot  and  must  not  impose  on  its  subjects  cither  a 
State  religion  or  a  State  science.  Both  tend  to  the  same  absolutism, 
the  same  intolerable  oppression  of  reason  or  of  conscience. 

I  would  have  these  two  castes  recognised  and  maintained  on  a 
precisely  similar  footing — the  one  in  its  laboratories,  the  other  in  its 
places  of  worship.  I  would  have  them  encouraged  to  test  each 
other's  conclusions,  and  to  rival  each  other's  cflorts.  And  I  would 
honour  them  both  for  the  moral  and  material  benefits  they  confer ; 
for  both  exist  for  the  good  of  society — the  one  to  diminish  the  sum 
of  human  misery,  and  the  other  that  of  human  wickedness. 

Tlie  equilibrium  of  a  society  depcuih  on  the  equal  proportion  of 
the  scientific  and  the  religious  element  in  it.  When  the  priests  tip 
over  the  balance  on  their  side,  society  suffers  in  its  material  needs, 
and  is  impoverished  ;  when  science  gets  ahead  of  religion,  society 
grows  rich,  gives  itself  up  to  luxury,  and  soon  becomes  corrupt. 

The  men  of  science  sacrifice  everything  to  the  play  of  forces, 
the  acceleration  of  movement.  Reason  and  logic  arc  the  only 
compass  they  steer  by,  and  their  ideal  for  the  individual  is  the 
forcing  of  the  faculties  and  the  achierement  of  success.     But  in  all 
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thisj  goodness  (whicli  is  instinctive  religion),  heroism,  self-devotion, 
the  love  of  one's  neighbour,  go  for  nothing.  They  are  useless 
factors.  Woe  to  those  who  cross  the  line  when  once  the  engines  are 
in  motion ;  all  that  can  be  done  for  them  is  to  warn  them  off  by  a 
shrill  signal,  or  a  signpost  which  they  must  have  learnt  to  read. 

There  is  a  spiritualization  of  the  social  as  of  the  individual  life — 
a  religion  which  urges  to  self-sacrifice,  to  self-forgetfulness.  This 
religion  is  the  love  of  country.  But  the  national  soul  is  no  more 
capable  of  demonstration  than  the  individual  soul ;  and  the  mechanism 
of  a  society  founded  on  experimental  science  can  take  no  account  of  an 
ideal.  And  yet,  where  shall  we  look  for  the  greatness  of  a  nation,  if 
not  in  its  patriotism ;  or  where  for  the  greatness  of  the  individual,  if 
not  in  what  M.  Paul  Bert  would  call  his  altruism  ? 

When  the  materialists — or,  rather,  the  men  of  science,  as  they 
prefer  to  call  themselves — attempt  to  exclude  the  religious  or  spiritual 
idea,  they  are  but  acting  as  the  Church  acted  when  it  tried  to 
quench  science  and  keep  the  world  from  going  round.  A  Pope 
denied  the  movement  of  the  earth.  M.  Paul  Bert  denied  the  divine 
in  man.  Those  who  feel  the  stirrings  of  a  soul  within  them  may 
answer  in  their  turn,  "  E  pur  si  muove."  You  cannot  rob  man  of 
his  spiritual  nature.  The  relations  of  pity,  of  charity,  of  devotion, 
of  self-surrender — the  native  and  noble  aspiration  which  leads  to 
these  relations — cannot  be  codified  in  any  "  experimental  method ;  " 
they  dogmatize  themselves  in  a  religion. 

A  finer  adjustment  of  interests,  a  bettier  regulation  of  needs,  a 
completer  acquisition  of  positive  knowledge,  the  conscientious  observa- 
tion of  facts  and  their  improved  classification  by  the  light  of  the 
experimental  method,  together  with  an  ever-advancing  material 
progress — what  will  it  all  avail  to  do  away  with  the  inequalities  of 
condition,  of  capacity,  and  of  powers?  So  long  as  inequalities  of 
natural  capacity  exist,  so  long  as  education,  far  from  levelling  them, 
tends  rather  to  enhance  them,  the  amount  of  suffering  remains  the 
same,  and  secular  society  affords  no  remedy  for  it.  How  are  you 
to  appease  the  envy  of  the  inferior  mind  by  explaining  that  another's 
better  fortune  is  due  to  his  higher  intelligence  ?  With  what  instru- 
ment do  you  expect  him  to  determine  the  truth  of  what  you  say  ? 
He  has  not  the  faculty.  To  him  it  is  nothing  but  accident,  the 
partiality  or  caprice  of  Fortune — that  is  to  say,  an  abuse  which 
ought  to  be  done  away  with. 

But  the  soul  is  the  soul's  equal.  It  knows  no  standards 
of  measurement,  no  differences  of  condition.  It  may  be  poor  in  the 
greatest,  and  great  in  the  humblest.  Give  the  poor  man  spiritual 
wealth,  and  you  have  brought  him  the  supreme  consolation  which 
poverty  cannot  invade,  nor  ignorance  impair,  nor  incapacity  defeat. 
You  must  hare  moral  as  well  as  material  good.     A  Government 
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which  alms  only  at  the  one  and  forbids  the  other,  is  a  bad  Goveni- 
ment.  The  science  which  forces  itself,  absolute  and  unintelJigible, 
on  the  ignorant,  is  not  one  vrhit  better  than  the  obscurantism  which 
tries  to  force  itself  on  the  enlightened.  When  science  claims  to  be 
all-sufficient,  she  makes  an  empty  pretension.  She  is  but  one  fold 
of  the  veil  of  Isis — the  fold  that  sweeps  the  ground. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  man  of  science  to  observe  the  conditions 
of  matter.  It  is  the  business  of  the  priest  and  the  moralist  to 
observe  the  conditions  of  spirit.  Each  of  them  seeks  to  utilize  a 
given  force  for  the  material  or  moral  benefit  of  man.  If  the 
scientific  man  has  sometimes  to  remind  the  priest  of  the  conditions 
of  physical  existence,  the  priest  in  his  turn  has  to  remind  the 
scientific  man  of  the  conditions  of  moral  life. 

These  are  some  of  the  reflections  which  occurred  to  me  one  day 
in  thinking  of  Paul  Bert^  scientist  and  statesman,  and  especially  of 
his  experiments  in  vivisection. 

It  occurred  to  me,  moreover,  that  the  cycle  of  human  action  must 
be  a  curiously  small  one,  since  this  atheist,  this  implacable  enemy  of 
all  religions,  is  found  reviving,  so  to  speak,  the  practices  of  the 
Inquisition.  Paul  Bert  tortured  the  lower  animals  with  the  so-called 
higher  aim  of  benefiting  humanity,  just  as  the  inquisitors  tortured 
the  human  being  with  the  so-called  higher  aim  of  saving  the  soul ; 
and  science  absolves  the  new  inquisitor,  as  the  Church  absolved  the 
old.  And  in  the  same  way.  as  if  in  every  epoch  the  appetite  for 
cruelty  were  destined  to  find  its  development,  we  find  some  among 
€fur  scientific  inquisitors,  like  some  among  the  inquisitors  of  religion, 
taking  pleasure  in  witnessing  the  thrill  of  agony  ;  and  we  see  the 
brute  instinct  of  crime,  hardly  lulled  to  sleep  in  the  human  breast 
by  the  religious  and  moral  education  of  centuries,  coming  to  life 
again  under  the  legis  of  the  infallibility  of  science. 
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It  was  at  Auxerre  that  I  first  made  up  my  mind  against  Paul  Bert, 
and  first  perceived  how  baneful  was  his  influence  on  my  political 
friends. 

SpuUer,  Laurent- Pichat,  Scheurer-Kestner,  Adam,  and  I  went 
down  with  Gambetta,  who  was  to  make  his  great  speech  at  Auxcrrc. 
We  were  all  to  stay  with  Lepere,  who  was  delighted  to  have  us,  and 
had  been  pulling  down  partitions  and  enlarging  his  little  house  in 
order  to  fill  it  with  friends. 

After  a  journey  which  we  had  all  been  doing  our  best  to  enliTen 
with  our  wit,  we  stopped  at  the  town  of  Auxerre.  1  forget  whether 
Lcpere  had  gone  down  with  us  or  met  us  at  the  station. 

But  there  was  Paul  Bert,  with  his  erect  figure,  his  imperious  air, 
the  haughty  lip  and  nostril,  and  that  intentional  perpetual  smile  in  the 
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eyes  which  I  never  liked.  He  took  Gambetta  aside  at  onee,  and 
drew  him  away  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  rest  of  us  on  the 
platform.  We  could  see  that  what  passed  between  them  was  animated 
enough,  and  Gambetta  was  yisibly  embarrassed^  and  seemed  to  be 
defending  himself.  Whether  anything  had  been  agreed  between  them 
beforehand  I  do  not  know ;  but  I  think  not,  as  I  remember  Gam- 
betta's  air  of  vexation.  But  the  end  of  it  was,  that  Paul  Bert  came 
back  along  the  platform  with  the  friend  we  had  brought  down,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  chisel  us  out  of  him,  calling  out  to  us  in  his  trenchant  tone  :^ 
"  You  know  Vm  going  to  have  him." 

Gambetta  passed  his  arm  through  Lepere's,  and  drew  him  off  a 
little.     Lepere  told  us  a  few  moments  later  what  he  said  to  him. 

"  My  dear  Lepere,  you  know  Paul  Bert.  He  says  he  won't  be  at 
the  banquet  at  all  unless  I  go  and  stay  with  him.  He  even  threatens 
to  prevent  his  friends  from  coming.  I  must  divide  my  favours  a 
little,  so  as  not  to  injure  Paul  Bert's  position,  which  fias  been  attacked, 
and  which  it  is  the  interest  of  all  of  us  to  defend." 

Lepdre  made  no  answer,  bnt  we  could  see  the  tears  in  his  eyes,  and 
a  look  of  disgust,  of  which  Paul  Bert  felt  the  consequences  a  little 
later  at  the  elections. 

We  were  all  of  us  hurt  by  Paul  Bert's  unreasonableness  in  thus 
depriving  us  of  the  friend  we  had  come  down  with,  and  for  whose 
sake  we  had  come  down ;  it  turned  us  all  against  him,  and  made  us 
feel  what  an  absorbing  personality  it  must  be  which  could  so  influence 
the  mind  of  Gambetta,  who  was  sacrificing  us  all  without  scruple  to 
a  mere  wish  of  his  *'  dear  Professor,"  as  he  once  called  him  in  my 
presence. 

"  I  am  going  to  talk  science  to  him,"  said  Paul  Bert  to  me  with 
an  air  of  triumph,  his  eyes  smiling  their  full  smile. 

"  Science  in  politics  is  politics  in  science,"  I  said ;  "  and  a  very  bad 
thing  too,  warping  the  mind  twice  over." 

Spuller,  trying  to  console  us,  said  in  his  cordial  tones : 
'*  Science  I  science  i    I  would  give  it  all  to  see  God  one  moment 
face  to  face ! " 

Spuller  is  really  a  religious  man,  and  I  have  more  than  once  heard 
him  maintain  that  we  ought  to  encourage  a  national  clerical  spirit 
in  France. 

We  avenged  ourselves  the  next  day  by  mercilessly  chaffing 
Gambetta  about  Paul  Bert's  discoveries.  The  rat's  trunk  gave  us  a 
hook  to  hang  plenty  of  wit  on.  I  developed  the  scientific  theory  of 
animal  grafting  applied  to  a  new  industry — that  of  politics. 

"  What  a  capital  experiment  it  would  make,"  I  said,  "  to  graft 
the  motor  nerves  of  M.  de  Cassagnac  on  the  sensory  nerves  of 
M.  Schoelcher,  and  the  sensory  nerves  of  M.  Brisson  on  the  motor 
nerves  of  M.  Cl^menceau  I  " 
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Gambetta  laughed  heartily,  called  me  very  raaltciuu9,  ftnd  begged 
me  to  soothe  Lepcre,  who  was  still  out  of  humour,  and  evea  more 
grieved  than  offended. 

"  No/'  I  said  J  "  I  take  his  part  against  Paul  Bert*  I  am 
thoroughly  up  in  the  controversy,  and  I  have  chosen  my  side,  Paul 
Bert  is  as  untrustworthy  as  his  own  experiments/' 

It  was  to  Paul  Bert  that  Trarahctta  owed  all  the  formulae  of  his 
scientific  politics.  Allying  himself  more  and  more  closely  with  him 
as  time  went  on,  he  soon  eousuUed  no  one  but  his  Professor  on  all 
questions  of  education,  and  of  the  anti-clerical  movement.  He 
supported,  and  admired,  and  developed,  with  his  own  marvellous 
faculty  of  assimilation,  all  Paul  Bert's  projects  with  regard  to  public 
instruction.      lie  took  the  same  view  of  educational  reform. 

It  was  Paul  Bert  who  let  us  in  for  education  to  the  uttermost, 
"without  moral  preparation,  without  any  process  of  successive  experi- 
ments at  acclirailtizing  such  a  multitude  of  foreign  germs. 

Having  made  up  his  mind  that  men  had  better  cujoy  the  benefit* 
of  education,  he  determined  that  they  should  enjoy  them  all  at  the 
same  time,  and  all  without  delay.  Ho  expected  of  a  single  gene- 
ration an  amount  of  comprehending  and  assimilating  power  which  it 
would  take  several  generations  to  produce ;  and  on  that  one  generation 
he  accordingly  imposed  an  amount  of  taxation  which  three  or  four 
would  have  found  it  difBcalt  to  meet. 

He  would  have  no  instruction  hut  what  was  given  by  his  means, 
and  according  to  his  programme ;  he  M-as  for  breaking  every  mould 
that  did  not  bear  his  individual  stamp.  Hence  his  hatred  for  the 
religious  educational  establishments.  The  only  religious  commxi- 
nities  he  really  cared  to  destroy  were  the  educating  communities. 

If  Paul  Bert  had  been  content  to  remain  a  man  of  science,  and 
nothing  else — if  he  had  not  wanted  to  pose  as  a  statesman  among 
men  of  science,  and  a  scientist  among  statesmen,  he  might  have  left 
a  great  memory ;  all  the  greater  if  the  processes  of  <his  intellect, 
grafted  on  that  of  Gambetta,  had  not  diverted  the  faculties  of  the 
latter  from  their  true  development,  transformed  a  Hviug  power  into 
a  meclianical  force,  and  changed  the  man  of  impulse,  the  poet,  the 
orator,  the  genius,  into  a  strategist,  an  idolator  of  facts,  a  calculator 
of  results. 


nu 

Paul  Bert  was  the  real  inspircr  of  Article  7  of  the  decrees 
of  the  29th  of  March,  the  originator  of  an  anti-clerical  policy 
which  has  all  along  been  wanting  in  just  that  clement  in  which  his 
scientific  experiments  have  been  wanting  too — success ;  for  yoa 
cannot  reckon  among  the  assured  acquisitions  of  science,  discove 
which  are  neither  incontestable  nor  uucoDtestcd. 
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The  scientific  reputation  of  Paul  Bert  rests  mainly  on  three 
things.  The  first  of  these  was  a  series  of  operations  in  animal 
grafting — a  reproduction  of  the  experiment  so  often  practised  by  the 
Zouaves  in  Africa,  of  cutting  off  the  tip  of  a  rat's  tail  and  grafting  it 
on  to  its  own  forehead.  Paul  Bert  utilized  the  experiment  as  a  fresh 
demonstration  of  the  property  possessed  by  the  sensory  nerves  of 
transmitting  an  excitation  in  both  directions,  towards  the  centre  and 
towards  the  circumference. 

A  more  serious  inquiry  was  that  into  the  action  of  high 
atmospheric  pressures  on  the  animal  organism.  His  numerous  and 
varied  experiments  in  this  field,  extending  over  several  years,  form 
the  staple  of  his  contributions  to  modern  science.  They  are  set  forth 
in  several  big  volumes,  and  the  AcadSmie  des  Sciences  rewarded  them 
with  one  of  its  best  prizes.  The  most  striking  thing  in  these  experi- 
ments was  the  apparently  paradoxical  conclusion  Paul  Bert  deduced 
from  them — particularly  with  regard  to  oxygen,  which,  when 
employed  in  large  doses,  he  found  to  be  a  dangerous  poison.  But 
more  recent  experiments,  made  in  M.  Paul  Bert's  own  laboratory 
and  with  his  own  apparatus,  together  with  a  careful  examination  of 
his  memoirs,  have  enabled  M.  de  Cyon  to  prove  that  the  experi- 
ments of  M.  Paul  Bert  were  very  carelessly  conducted,  and  that  the 
means  he  employed  did  not  even  admit  of  the  introduction  of  large 
quantities  of  oxygen  into  the  blood ;  and  finally,  that  the  effects 
observed  by  M.  Paul  Bert  on  his  animals  were  due,  not  to  the  sup- 
posed accumulation  of  oxygen,  but  partly  to  carbonic  acid  poisoning, 
and  partly  to  the  mechanical  action  of  sudden  changes  of  barometric 
pressure.  The  tragic  death  of  the  two  aeronauts,  Croce-Spinelli 
and  Sylva,  who,  trusting  to  M.  Paul  Bert's  researches,  ventured  to 
attempt  the  higher  altitudes  provided  with  balloons  of  pure  oxygen, 
shows  that  the  mechanical  action  of  sudden  modifications  of 
atmospheric  pressure  on  the  body  is  dangerous  in  itself,  quite  apart 
from  any  changes  in  the  gases  of  the  blood. 

There  remains,  therefore,  of  this,  the  chief  work  of  Paul  Bert, 
nothing  but  the  remembrance  of.  grave  errors  of  observation,  and  the 
most  unpardonable  hardihood  in  putting  forward  pure  hypotheses  as 
ascertained  scientific  truth. 

What  then  is  left  standing  of  the  scientific  structure  erected  by 
Paul  Bert?  His  proposal  for  utilizing,  as  an  ansesthetic.for  patients 
under  surgical  operations,  a  mixture  of  protoxide  of  nitrogen  with 
air  at  a  high  pressure.  Whether  this  mixture  does  or  does  not 
possess  the  qualities  attributed  to  it  by  M.  Paul  Bert  we  cannot 
undertake  to  say  ;  but  as  its  use  would  require  that  the  operation 
should  be  performed  in  a  special  chamber  under  a  very  high 
atmospheric  pressure,  the  suggestion  is  clearly  without  any  practical 
value. 
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writing  can  be  done  anywhere,  and  best  by  Europeans  in  a  cool 
climate.  The  truth  is,  however,  that  the  argument  want?  no  strength- 
ening. My  ouly  fear  is,  that  if  the  subject  were  once  taken  up 
seriously,  some  of  the  Goverumcnti? — and  notably  that  of  Madras — 
would  be  confined  to  the  hills  by  the  express  orders  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  in  Council.  I  should  myself  think  this  a  great  mistake  in 
policy.  I  believe  in  the  old  Asiatic  fashion  of  a  summer  and  winter 
capital.  No  sensible  man  would  have  chosen  Madras  aa  the  capital 
of  the  Madras  Presidency,  but  the  accidents  of  history  must  go  for 
something,  and  to  create  a  new  capital  suited  to  modern  exigencies, 
for  almost  any  province  in  India,  would  now  involve  so  vast  an  expense 
as  to  make  it  very  unwise  to  do  so.  If  the  thing  had  to  be  done  d^ 
novo,  perhaps  Madanapnlle  would  be  the  most  con\'enicnt  site  for  the 
capital  of  Southern  India ;  but  a  ruler  would  need  to  be  as  mad  as 
Mahommcd  Toghluk  Shah  to  drag  thither  at  this  time  of  day  the 
official  papulation  of  Madras  and  Ootacamuud.  Certain  I  am,  how- 
ever, that  if  the  question  between  these  two  places  so  often  raised 
from  motives  of  envy,  hatred,  malice,  and  all  uncharitablencss  is 
ever  seriously  entertained,  the  victory  will  not  remain  with  the 
congeries  of  villages  on  the  Coromandel  Coast,  which  I  individually 
much  prefer  as  a  residence  to  the  Blue  Mountains. 

Five-and-twenty  years  ago  there  was  much  to  be  said  for  aban- 
doning Calcutta  and  creating  a  new  capital  for  India.  I  myself 
brought  the  subject  before  the  House  of  Commons  in  1863,  and  pro- 
posed Poona  for  that  purpose.  It  was  probably  merely  Sir  John 
Lawrence's  declaration  iu  favour  of  Simla  that  saved  Calcutta,  and 
the  revival  of  the  controvei-sy  could  only  end  in  displacing  the  Queen 
of  the  Hooghly  from  her  accidentally  proud  position.  A  more  absurd 
site  for  the  capital  of  India  could  not  readily  be  found ;  but  again  I 
say,  the  accidents  of  history  go  for  something, 

Mr.  Smith's  next  remark,  however,  is  perfectly  true,  bating  always 
tlie  last  word  in  it,  for  it  is  no  part  of  the  duty  of  district  olhccra 
to  write  despatches  : 

"  I  heard  on  all  hands  of  the  enormous  inoroaae  of  report- ^r^iting  in  InJi^ 
and  of  the  pernicious  efToct  it  had  on  the  usefulness  of  the  diFtrict  officers  ; 
men  who  shouM  be  moving  about  nraong  the  natives,  seeing  with  their  owti 
leyes,  and  hearing  with  their  own  ears,  wore  tied  to  their  desks  all  day,  filling 
np  reams  of  paper  with  lengthened  despatches." 

What  is,  however,  the  remedy  for  this  ?  There  is  no  remedy, 
unless  we  arc  to  revert  to  a  state  of  things  under  which  the  individual 
would  have  far  more  fjcrsonal  power.  I  myself  think  this  would  be 
an  excellent  thing,  but  it  is  hopelessly  out  of  the  qncstion.  It 
implies — (1)  that  the  House  of  CommouJi  should  cease  to  insist  on 
having  information  about  India ;  (2)  that  the  India  Office  should 
aay  to  the  Viceroy  in  Council  :  "  Settle  your  own  affairs.  Don't 
bother  us,  unles?^    '       '    '        ^      ^'^  great  matters  of  policy  ;' 
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"  And  such  au  immense  success — beyond  anytLiug  that  could  ^^<^ 
imagined  !     Ten  thousand  enthusiastic  cheers.*' 

"  The  ten  thousand  and  first  would  not  have  come  from  me,"  I 
said  as  we  greeted  one  another. 

"You  yourseltV  cried  Gambctta,  "you  yourself,  I  tell  you,  would 
have  been  carried  awayj  if  not  by  the  ideas,  by  the  genius  lavished 
in  propounding  them." 

At  dinner  the  conversation  turned  on  Charonae. 
**  You  remember  Auxerre,"  I  said  ;  '*  you  who  have  the  most  pro- 
digious memory  in  the  world  ?  " 
••  Yes.     Why  ?  " 

"  Because  you  have  been  trying  to  cut  off  the  tail  of  our  party, 
and  graft  it  on  again  by  the  Paul  Bert  process.  But  the  tail  declines 
to  be  cut." 

"  The  Charonuc  people/'  answered  (xarabetta,  "  are  no  better  than 
80  many  ship-rata  on  their  way  to  New  Caledouia." 

As  a  colleague  of  (lambetta's  iu  his  great  miuistry,  Paul  Bert 
soon  showed  that  he  did  not  know  what  he  wanted.  He  brought 
forward  project  after  project^  experiment  after  experiment,  and 
succeeded  in  none  of  them,  and  then  was  furious  at  finding  no 
immediate  solution.  He  shut  himself  up,  and  never  emerged  but  in 
a  passion.  Exacting,  imperious,  autocratic  ns  he  was,  he  found 
time,  iu  sixty  days  of  power,  to  unsettle  everything,  to  turn  every- 
thing upside  down,  to  provoke  opposition  to  his  projects  on  all 
hands,  and  to  produce  nothiug  but  embarrassment  in  the  public 
services  and  coustemation  among  his  friends.  With  his  mania  for 
experiment,  and  with  all  his  scientific  merits  turned  to  political  defects, 
what  could  he  be  in  politics  but  a  disturbing  force  ? 

Heartily  approving  the  Tonquin  expedition  at  its  outset,  he  gra- 
dually separated  himself  from  his  friends  because  they  would  not 
carry  out  his  theories  of  colonization  ;  for  this  determined  centralist,' 
this  rampant  supporter  of  governmental  omnipotence,  went  in  for 
local  government  in  the  colonics.  Ha\'iug  no  personal  opinions, 
nothing  but  bis  habits  of  observation,  the  actual  demonstration  of  facta 
had  had  great  weight  with  him.  He  had  travelled  iu  Algeria.  He 
had  lived  among  the  Arabs.  He  therefore  accepted  colonial  auto- 
nomy. He  wrote  an  interesting  pamphlet  on  the  subject,  and  sent  it 
to  me  with  the  superscription  :  "  To  my  enemy,  Mme.  Adam  ; ''  and  as 
it  was  really  a  strikbg  pamphlet,  and  afforded  an  opportunity  for 
favourable  criticism,  I  wrote  and  gave  him  his  due. 

Paul  Bert  had  long  been  worrying  the  Chamber  to  send  out  a 
civil  governor  to  Tonquin.  When  it  was  decided  that  the  thing 
should  be  done  he  found  himself  very  naturally  designated  for  the 
post,  and  he  consented  to  fill  it. 

The  Figaro  published   an   account   of  a  conversation  which  took 
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writing  can  be  done  anywhere,  and  best  by  Europeans  in  a  cool 
climate.  The  truth  is,  however,  that  the  argument  wants  no  strength- 
ening. My  only  fear  is, 'that  if  the  subject  were  once  taken  up 
seriously,  some  of  the  Goverumcntf? — and  notably  that  of  ^fadras— 
would  be  confined  to  the  hills  by  the  express  orders  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  in  Council.  I  should  myself  think  this  a  great  mistake  in 
policy.  I  believe  in  the  old  Asiatic  fashion  of  a  summer  and  winter 
capital.  No  sensible  man  would  have  chosen  Madras  as  the  capital 
of  the  Madras  Presidency,  but  the  accidents  of  history  must  go  for 
something,  and  to  create  a  new  capital  suited  to  modern  exigencies, 
for  almost  any  province  in  India,  would  now  involve  so  vast  an  expense 
as  to  make  it  very  unwise  to  do  so.  If  the  thing  had  to  be  done  ds 
novo,  perhaps  ftladanapallc  would  be  the  most  convenient  site  for  the 
capital  of  Southern  India ;  but  a  ruler  would  need  to  be  as  mad  as 
Mahommed  Toghluk  Shah  to  drag  thither  at  this  time  of  day  the 
official  population  of  Madras  and  Ootacamund.  Certain  I  am,  how- 
ever, that  if  the  question  between  these  two  places  so  often  raised 
from  motives  of  envy,  hatred,  malice,  and  all  uneharitableness  is 
ever  seriously  entertained,  the  victory  will  not  remain  with  the 
congeries  of  villages  on  the  Coromandel  Coast,  which  I  individually 
much  prefer  as  a  residence  to  the  Blue  Mountains. 

Five-and-twenty  years  ago  there  was  ranch  to  be  said  for  aban- 
doning Calcutta  and  creating  a  new  capital  for  India.  I  myself 
brought  the  subject  before  the  House  of  Commons  in  1803,  and  pro- 
posed Poona  for  that  purpose.  It  was  probably  merely  Sir  John 
Lawrence's  declaration  in  favour  of  Simla  that  saved  Calcutta,  and 
the  revival  of  the  controversy  could  only  end  in  displacing  the  Queen 
of  the  Ilooghly  from  her  accidentally  proud  position.  A  more  absurd 
site  for  the  capital  of  India  could  not  readily  be  found ;  but  again  I 
say,  the  accidents  of  history  go  for  something. 

Mr.  Smith's  next  remark,  however,  is  perfectly  true,  bating  alwaj  s 
the  last  word  in  it,  for  it  is  no  part  of  the  duty  of  district  officers 
to  write  despatches  : 

*'  I  heard  on  all  hands  of  the  enormous  incre-ise  of  report- writing  in  India, 
and  of  the  pernicious  eflfect  it  bad  on  the  tisofulnesa  of  the   district  officers  ;• 
men  who  should  be  moving  about  otnong  the   natives,  seeing  vrith  their  o'ivn 
©yes,  and  hearing  with  their  own  «i:rs,  were  tied  to  their  desks  all  day,  filling 
up  reams  of  paper  with  lengthened  dosjiaiches." 

What  is,  however,  the  remedy  for  this  ?  There  is  no  retuedy, 
unless  we  arc  to  revert  to  a  state  of  tbiugs  under  which  the  individual 
would  have  far  more  personal  power.  I  myself  think  this  would  be 
in  excellent  thing,  but  it  is  hopelessly  out  of  the  question.  It 
iplics — (1)  that  the  House  of  Commons  should  cease  to  insist  on 
having  information  about  India ;  (2j  that  the  India  Ofhcc  should 
say  to  the  Viceroy  in  Council  t  "  Settle  your  own  affairs.  J)on't 
bother  us,  uji1cs»'   *       ^'  '         ■■"  *iii«.^f  great  matters  of  policy  ;'* 
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"  But  I  admire  Gambetta  all  the  same,"  he  said.  "  I  have  kept 
my  affection  for  him  iutact." 

"  You  owe  him  that  much  for  the  harm  you  did  him  by  your 
advice." 

He  went  on  without  answering — 

"  I  would  have  his  memory  yet  more  glorious  than  it  is,  and  I 
shall  do  everything  in  my  power  to  make  it  so;  I  shalj.  contribute 
all  I  can  to  it.  But  what  are  his  friends  doing  ?  They  are  defacing 
his  monument,  crumbling  it,  destroying  it.  How  they  have  all 
rushed  off  in  a  body  to  swell  the  cortege  of  Ferry,  who  is  no  better 
than  a  caricature  of  him  I " 

"  Ferry  is  the  most  to  blame,"  I  said. 

"  Yes — a  thousand  times  yes.     There  we  are  quite  agreed." 

"  Agreed  now,"  I  said ;  "  but  you,  too,  did  not  you  join  the 
corUge ?  " 

"  What  Ferry  is  responsible  for  is  nothing  short  of  crime,"  slowly 
enunciated  Paul  Bert.  ''  And  it  is  lucky  for  me  that  I  am  going 
away,  so  that  I  shall  not  be  mixed  up  any  more  with  that  man's 
policy." 

"  But  why  did  you  not  rather  withdraw  from  political  life  ?  In 
going  out  there  as  governor,  you  are  still  mixed  up  with  it.  You 
might  have  applied  for  a  great  scientific  mission,  and  gone  out  to 
Tonquin  as  a  scholar,  a  man  of  erudition.  You  might  have  made 
yourself  very  useful  among  the  Mandarins.  You  are  made  for 
observation,  for  research,  and  not  for  action." 

"  I  know  my  life  has  been  a  failure  in  many  ways,  and  that 
I  have  often  been  mistaken,"  answered  Paul  Bert  sadly.  "  So  now 
I  am  going  to  gather  myself  together,  to  concentrate  my  faculties  on 
a  distinct  and  definite  point,  from  which  I  shall  not  diverge.  I  am 
going  to  gather  np  all  my  forces  for  it.  See  here,  give  me  credit 
for  a  little  bit  of  good  intention ;  encourage  me  a  little.  You  have 
good  luck  or  ill  luck  at  your  beck.  It  is  not  a  question  of  Paul 
Bert,  whom  you  abominate,  but  of  a  Frenchman  who  is  going  far 
away  to  try  and  get  a  little  good  out  of  the  enormous  sacrifices  that 
have  been  made.  Look  you,  Madame  le  Grecque,  will  you  not  put 
np  a  little  prayer  to  Neptune  for  the  voyager  ?  " 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  out  there  ?  "  I  asked.  "  What  is 
your  programme  ?  What  are  your  plans  ?  Opportunists  don't  have 
*Dy»  generally  speaking.  You  have  something  of  the  Saint- 
Simonian  about  you ;  you  can  find  the  progressive  element  easily 
enough  in  a  fact  which  comes  ready  to  hand,  but  you  can  do  nothing 
till  you  have  got  the  fact — a  capital  principle  when  you  are  in 
opposition,  because  then  your  adversaries  have  to  find  the  facts ;  but 
a  wretched  principle  for  a  Government,  which  has  to  produce  the 
fact  itself." 
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A  PERSONAL   REMIMTNISCEXCB. 


IT  was  a  dictum  of  Auguste   Comte  tliat  a  State  should  be  governcc 
by  men   of   science.      No    falser    theory    of   government    ever 
entered  into  a  wise  man's  head. 

Tlierc  are  two  castes  whose  action  is  fatal  in  public  affairs — the 
religious  and  the  scientific.  Equally  sacred,  they  must  be  equally 
excluded  from  all  participation  in  politics.  Incapable,  both  of  them, 
of  regarding  law  under  any  but  a  dangerously  abstract  conception, 
they  must  always  be  urging  society  towards  one  extreme  or  the 
other — a  superhuman  idealism  or  an  exaggerated  materialism.  The 
modern  State  cannot  and  must  not  impose  on  it^  subjects  either  a 
State  religion  or  a  State  science.  Both  tend  to  the  same  absolutism, 
the  same  intolerable  oppression  of  reason  or  of  conscience. 

I  would  have  these  two  castes  recognised  and  maintained,  on  a 
precisely  similar  footing — the  one  in  its  laboratories,  the  other  in  its 
places  of  worship.  I  would  have  them  encouraged  to  test  each 
other's  conclusions,  and  to  rival  each  other's  efforts.  And  I  would 
honour  them  both  for  the  moral  and  material  benefits  they  confer  ; 
for  both  exist  for  the  good  of  society — the  one  to  diminish  the  sum 
of  human  misery,  and  the  other  that  of  human  wickedness. 

Tbe  equilibrium  of  a  society  depends  on  the  equal  proportion  of 
the  scientific  and  tbe  religious  element  in  it.  When  the  priests  tip 
over  the  balance  on  their  side,  society  suffers  in  its  material  needs, 
and  is  impoverished ;  when  science  gets  ahead  of  religion,  society 
grows  rich,  gives  itself  up  to  luxury,  and  soon  becomes  corrupt. 

The  men  of  science  sacrifice  everything  to  the  play  of  forces, 
the  acceleration  of  movement.  Reason  and  logic  are  the  only 
compass  they  steer  by,  and  their  ideal  for  the  individual  is  the 
forcing  of  the  faculties  and  the  achievement  of  success.     Bat  in  all 
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which  aims  only  at  the  one  and  forbids  the  other,  is  a  bad  Govern- 
ment. The  science  which  forces  itself,  absolute  and  unintelligible, 
on  the  ignorant,  is  not  one  whit  better  than  the  obscurantism  which 
tries  to  force  itself  on  the  enlightened.  When  science  claims  to  be 
all-sufficient,  she  makes  an  empty  pretension.  She  is  but  one  fold 
of  the  veil  of  Isis — the  fold  that  sweeps  the  ground. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  man  of  science  to  observe  the  conditions 
of  matter.  It  is  the  business  of  the  priest  and  the  moralist  to 
observe  the  conditions  of  spirit.  Each  of  them  seeks  to  utilize  a 
given  force  for  the  material  or  moral  benefit  of  man.  If  the 
scientific  man  has  sometimes  to  remind  the  priest  of  the  conditions 
of  physical  existence,  the  priest  in  his  turn  has  to  remind  the 
scientific  man  of  the  couditious  of  moral  life. 

These  are  some  of  the  reflections  which  occurred  to  me  one  day 
in  thinking  of  Paul  Bert,  scientist  and  statesman,  and  especially  of 
his  experiments  in  vivisection. 

It  occurred  to  mc,  moreover,  that  the  cycle  of  human  action  must 
be  a  curiously  small  one,  since  this  atheist,  this  implacable  enemy  of 
all  religious,  is  found  reviving,  so  to  speak,  the  practices  of  the 
Inquisition.  Paul  Bert  tortured  the  lower  animals  with  the  so-called 
higher  aim  of  benefiting  humanity,  just  as  the  inquisitors  tortured 
the  human  being  with  the  so-called  higher  aim  of  saving  the  soul  ; 
and  science  absolves  the  new  inquisitor,  as  the  Church  absolved  the 
old.  And  in  the  same  way,  as  if  in  every  epoch  the  appetite  for 
cruelty  were  destined  to  find  its  development,  we  find  some  among 
our  scientific  inquisitors,  like  some  among  the  inquisitors  of  religion, 
taking  pleasure  in  witnessing  the  thrill  of  agony  ;  and  we  see  the 
brute  instinct  of  crime,  hardly  lulled  to  sleep  in  the  human  breast 
by  the  religious  and  moral  education  of  centuries,  coming  to  life 
again  under  the  segis  of  the  infallibility  of  science. 


II. 

It  was  at  Auxerre  that  I  first  made  up  my  mind  against  Paul  Bert, 
and  first  perceived  how  baneful  was  his  influence  on  my  political 
finends. 

Spullcr,  Laurent-Pichat,  Schcurer-Kestner,  Adam,  and  I  went 
down  with  Gambetta,  who  was  to  make  his  great  speech  at  Auxerre. 
We  were  all  to  stay  with  Lepere,  who  was  delighted  to  have  us,  and 
had  been  pulling  down  partitions  and  enlarging  his  little  house  in 
order  to  fill  it  with  friends. 

After  a  journey  which  we  had  all  been  doing  our  best  to  enliven 
with  o»ir  wit,  we  stopped  at  the  town  of  Auxerre.  I  forget  whether 
Lepcre  had  gone  down  with  us  or  met  us  at  the  station. 

But  there  was  I'aul  Bert,  with  his  erect  figure,  his  imperious  air,, 
the  haughty  lip  and  nostril,  and  that  intentional  perpetual  smile  in  the 
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Gambctta  lauglicd  heartily,  called  nic  very  malicious,  and  begged 
me  to  soothe  Lepere,  who  was  still  out  of  humour,  and  even  more 
grieved  than  offended. 

'•  No/'  I  said ;  "  I  take  his  part  against  Paul  Bert.  I  am 
thoroughly  up  in  the  controversy,  and  I  have  chosen  my  side.  Paul 
Eert  is  as  untrustworthy  as  bis  own  experiments." 

It  was  to  Paul  Bert  that  Gambctta  owed  all  the  formulae  of  his 
scientific  politics.  Allying  himself  more  and  more  closely  with  him 
as  time  went  on,  he  soon  consulted  no  one  but  his  Professor  on  all 
questions  of  education,  and  of  the  anti-clerical  movement.  He 
supported,  and  admired,  and  developed^  with  his  own  man'elloua 
faculty  of  assimilation,  all  Paul  Bert's  projects  with  regard  to  public 
instruction,      lie  took  the  same  view  of  educational  reform. 

It  was  Paul  Bert  who  let  us  in  for  education  to  the  uttermost, 
without  moral  preparation,  without  any  process  of  successive  experi- 
ments at  acclimAtizing  such  a  multitude  of  foreign  germs. 

Having  made  up  his  mind  that  men  bad  better  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  education,  he  determined  that  they  should  enjoy  them  all  at  the 
same  time,  and  all  without  delay.  He  expected  of  a  single  gene- 
ration an  amount  of  comprehending  and  assimilating  power  which  it 
would  take  several  generations  to  produce ;  and  on  that  one  generation 
he  accordingly  imposed  an  amount  of  taxation  which  three  or  four 
would  have  found  it  difficult  to  meet. 

He  would  have  no  instruction  but  what  was  given  by  his  means, 
and  according  to  his  programme  ;  he  was  for  breaking  every  mould 
that  did  not  bear  his  individual  stamp.  Hence  his  hatred  for  the 
religious  educational  establishments.  The  only  religious  commu- 
nities he  really  cared  to  destroy  were  the  educating  communities. 

If  Paul  Bert  had  been  content  to  remain  a  man  of  science,  and 
nothing  else — if  he  had  not  wanted  to  pose  as  a  statesman  among 
men  of  scieuce,  and  a  scientist  among  statesmen,  he  might  have  left 
a  great  memory;  all  the  greater  if  the  processes  of  iiis  intellect, 
grafted  on  that  of  Gambetta,  had  not  diverted  the  faculties  of  the 
latter  from  their  true  development,  transformed  a  living  power  into 
a  mechanical  force,  and  changed  the  man  of  impulse,  the  poet,  the 
orator,  the  genius,  into  a  strategist,  an  idolater  of  facts,  a  calculator 
of  results. 


m. 

Paul  Bert  was  the  real  inspirer  of  Article  7  of  the  decrees 
of  the  29th  of  March,  the  originator  of  an  anti-clerical  policy 
which  has  all  along  been  wanting  in  just  that  element  in  which  iiis 
scientific  experiments  have  been  wanting  too — success ;  for  you 
canuot  reckon  among  the  assured  acquisitions  of  science,  discOTeries 
vhich  are  neither  incontestable  nor  uncontested. 
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The  fact  is,  tlmt  Paul  Bert  succeeded  in  passing  biraaelf  off  as  a 
statesman  on  some  men  of  acience,  and  as  a  man  of  science  on  somo 
statesmen.  He  knew  how  to  iind  his  advantage  in  maintaining  this 
double  character. 

To  the  policy  of  our  party  Paul  Bert  was  simply  fatal.  My 
opinion  on  this  point  has  never  varied  ;  I  have  asserted  it  again  and 
agaiuj  and  even  to  Paul  Bert  himself,  telling  him  that  I  was  his 
adversary  and  his  enemy,  in  spite  of  my  esteem  for  him  as  a  writer 
and  speaker,  and  the  regard  I  had  for  his  latent  scientific  value. 

The  men  of  science  may  say  what  they  please  ;  the  character  of 
our  race,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  not  materialistic.  Our  great  historical 
developments,  our  great  natioDal  actions,  bear  the  stamp,  not  of  self- 
interest,  but  of  idealism  and  of  chivalry.  To  attempt  to  turn  France 
into  a  country  ruled  and  regulated  by  a  sort  of  scientific  absolutism, 
where  every  manifestation  of  public  feeling  shall  be  logically  calcu- 
lated, and  shall  have  i'or  its  immediate  object  a  result  which  can  be 
discounted  beforehand,  and  for  its  final  end  the  iuere  increase  of  our 
wealth  and  power,  is  to  take  from  us  all  that  makes  our  greatness  in 
the  world^s  history — our  independence,  our  spontaneity,  our  generosity. 

Gambetta,  who  knew  how  to  interpret  so  grandly  the  noble  senti- 
ments and  large  aspirations  of  the  French  people,  perverted  hi» 
genius  and  frustrated  his  own  career  when  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
led  by  the  positive  science  of  Paul  Bert,  with  his  pet  formula,  "  & 
policy  of  results." 

Results  ?  What  results  ?  Tonquin,  with  its  train  of  political 
dissensions  and  a  deficit.    Tonquin,  which  has  killed  Paul  Bert. 

Gambetta  was  greatly  amused  at  my  hostility  to  Paul  Bert ;  he 
told  me  it  was  very  feminine  and  very  illogical ;  and  on  the  raj-c 
occasions  when  we  met,  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  in  the  days  when 
those  who  surrounded  him  had  already  come  to  calling  him  "  the 
Dictator,"  he  never  failed  to  speak  of  Paul  Bert,  and  burst  into  admir- 
ing ejaculations  about  everything  he  did. 

1  saw^  Gambetta  at  Saint  Cloud  the  Sunday  after  the  mishap  at 
Charonne.  He  had  just  been  taking  the  chair  at  the  Chfiteau  d'Eau,. 
at  an  anti-clerical  meeting  of  Paul  Berths. 

He  came  in  a  little  late  to  dinner.  Some  dozen  of  us  were 
already  assembled  on  a  flight  of  steps  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden 
when  he  appeared.  He  spied  me  at  once,  across  the  green  lawn  and 
a  vase  of  tall  fuchsias,  and  called  out  in  his  sonorous  voice : 

"  Admirable  !  superb  !  extraordinary  !     Never  since  Voltaire  ha* 
such  an  irrefutable  indictment   been  brought   against   the   clergy  ! 
And  what  a  style  I     What  consummate  art !  " 
H         "  And  what  bad  policy  !  "  said  a  great  banker  who  was  with  us,  in 
B    a  low  voice,  to  me. 
H       Gambetta  went  on  as  he  approached  us  : 


I 
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place  before  he  left  bctweeu  him  and  a  member  of  its  editorial 
staft".  The  conversation  is  curious^  and  shows  him  to  have  been  in 
earnest  in  a  talk  he  had  with  me,  which  I  will  give  further  on. 

"  1  have  no  illusions,"  he  said,  "  as  to  the  ditficulties  of  the  mission 
entrusted  to  me,  but  I  could  not  refuse  it.  My  position  in  fact  was  a  delicate 
one.  It  was  1  wiio  Iiad  advised  Qambetta  to  annex  Tonquin ;  I  considered  it 
a  necessary  dependency.  Since  then  1  liave  been  always  combating  the  policy 
adopted  there ;  I  deplored  the  mistakes  committed  by  leader  after  leader ; 
and  both  in  the  Chumber  and  in  the  Press  I  Avas  always  urging  the  flpj)oinl- 
ment  of  a  civil  governor.  Now  they  come  to  me  and  ask  me  to  be  that  civil 
governor,  to  try  the  system  I  have  been  advocating,  to  take  the  responsibility 
of  carrying  out  my  own  colonial  theories.  Well,  1  have  accepted  it,  and  1  am 
off.     I  atjirt  to-morrow  with  all  my  fumily 

"  Besides,  I  confess  that  I  do  expect  to  render  some  real  service  to  my 
country.  1  have  long  been  a  student  of  this  great  question  of  colonial  policy, 
Avhich  everybody  is  now  so  full  of,  I  have  spent  part  of  my  life  among  the 
Arabs  ;  1  have  investigated  their  character  and  customs  ;  I  have  noted  the 
defects  of  our  system  of  conquest.  Since  my  return  to  France,  not  a  single 
book  on  the  East  has  appeared  that  I  have  not  thoroughly  mastered,  and,  as  it 
were,  dissected.  And  if,  as  1  admit,  the  Annamite  is  a  new  subject  with 
which  I  huve  never  yet  had  to  deal,  at  least  I  fancy  I  shall  understand  the 
Anuainite  a  good  deal  better  than  people  who  have  never  seen  him. 

'*  And  so,  notwithstanding  my  age  and  my  family,  and  the  daily  drudgery 
of  my  political  and  scientific  work,  I  hnve  consented  to  go  into  this  distant 
exile 

"  And  then,  believe  me,"  lie  concluded,  as  we  parted,  **  people  have  an 
absurdly  exaggerated  idea  about  dlfticulties  and  diseases.  You  may  be  very 
sure  Tonquin  is  not  at  uU  what  we  imagine  it.'* 

On  the  thirtieth  of  last  January  I  was  sitting  at  my  writing-table, 
wheDj  without  knock  or  announcement  of  any  sort,  Paul  Bert  walked 
in.  With  that  assuraticu,  that  audacity — that  really  courageous 
audacity — of  his,  he  had  forced  his  way  in,  paying  no  attention  to 
my  servant's  remonstraaccs. 

"What  are  you  here  for?  "  I  said^  rising  in  anger;  "and  with 
no  sort  of  announcement.'^ 

"  You  would  not  have  received  me." 

"  I  certainly  should  not.      But  why  did  you  wish  it?" 

"  Well;"  he  said,  "  I,  Paul  Bert,  freethinker  as  I  am,  I  have  a 
touch  of  superstition  about  you.  I  want  you  to  give  me  your  good 
wishes  for  my  voyage," 

"  No,  not  I.  On  the  contrary,  1  promise  you  a  storm,  which  my 
gods,  if  they  hear  me,  shall  stir  up  for  you  as  you  pass  the  shores  of 
Greece." 

*■■  You  will  allow  me  at  least  to  plead  my  cause." 

I  let  him  sit  down,  and  I  listened. 

Instead  of  defending  himself,  he  bcjran  by  attacking  others, 
which  he  knew  very  well  would  come  to  the  same  thing,  knowing, 
as  he  did,  my  grievances  against  my  old  friends,  who  were  also  his. 
However,  he  made  one  exccptioUj  which  I  hasten  to  take  note  of. 
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"  I  am  going  to  try  to  conquer  the  Annamites,"  answered  Paul 
Bertj  "  uot  to  conquer  Annara.  I  am  going  to  study  their  race, 
their  ritual,  the  habits  of  thought  of  the  literary  caste,  of  the 
Mandarins/^ 

"  There,  you  see/'  said  I,  "an  academic  mission  would  have 
served  your  purpose  completely.  The  man  of  science  is  uppermost 
in  you  still.  Your  character  as  Governor  will  alienate  the  Man- 
darins ;  that  of  a  delegate  of  the  Institute  would  have  attracted 
them/' 

"  But  1  wish  to  raise  the  people.  I  wish  to  rescue  them  from 
the  domination  of  the  Mandarins.     To  do  that,  I  must  be  lu  power." 

"  And  there  is  a  contradiction  to  begin  with,  for  you  cannot  both 
protect  the  people  and  please  the  Mandarins.  Whatever  you  do,  don't 
go  expecting  to  find  a "  solution  all  at  once.  In  a  country  like  that, 
where  the  very  smallest  custom  has  lasted  for  centuries,  don't  begin 
by  upsetting  everything,  as  you  generally  do.  And  you  must  not 
think  there  is  nothing  but  Annamites  in  Annam  ;  there  is  a  whole 
Oriental  atmosphere,  in  which  dangers  of  all  sorts  are  constantly 
brewing  for  the  colonist  or  the  conqueror.  I  still  fear  that  if  we 
should  get  involved  in  any  European  complications,  China  will  after 
all  possess  herself  of  those  tempting  provinces  on  which  we  have 
■pent  so  ranch." 

"  China,"  said  Paul  Bert,  with  his  superb  assurance,  "  China  ia 
no  enemy  of  ours.  She  is  too  much  afraid  of  England  and  Ger- 
many and  Russia.  I  shall  try  to  convince  her  that  it  is  her  interest 
not  to  add  us  to  the  list  of  her  enemies." 

"  And  the  climate  ?  What  are  you  going  to  make  of  that  terrible 
climate,  that  Minotaur  which  devours  our  children  and  wastes  our 
strength — that  accursed  possession,  that  graveyard  of  Frenchmen?" 

*'  The  climate?  "  said  Paul  Bert,  smiling.  "  1  shall  treat  it  with 
contempt.  I  do  not  think  it  dangerous.  You  see  I  do  not,  for  I 
am  taking  my  wife  and  children  with  me  to  Hue.  Besides,  ou  all 
that  stretch  of  coast,  I  shall  easily  find  a  healthy  place.  There  must 
be  one  somewhere." 

*'  Take  care.  That  coast  has  many  windings,  and  you  may  light 
ou  the  unhealthy  spot  instead  of  the  healthy." 

"  I  believe  in  my  mission,"  he  answered  sharply.  "  Besides,  I 
am  going  to  be  very  prudent.  I  shall  keep  in  mind  what  Claude 
Bernard  used  to  say  to  me — '  When  you  make  a  discovery,  be  your 
own  first  critic.^  You  will  see.  I  shall  win  over  the  Tonquincse 
people  to  the  French  cause ;  I  shall  free  them  from  their  oppressors ; 
and  I  shall  find  means  to  satisfy  the  oppressors  themselves,  besides." 

"  It  will  take  you  twenty  years,"  I  said,  "  to  produce  a  single  one 
of  these  results." 

"  Twenty  years  I     It  will  take  me  six  months." 
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for  having  followed  it.  The  debt  one  pays  with  one's  life  cannot  be 
owing  still.  Let  his  memory  be  lightened  of  one,  at  least,  of  the 
responsibilities  he  incurred — the  fatal  conquest  of  Tonquin. 

But  has  he  not,  in  dying,  opened  the  way  for  others  ?  Out  there, 
face  to  face  with  that  negligeable  quantity,  the  Chinese  Empire,  in 
that  climate  where,  under  the  Ministry  of  M.  FerrV,  the  public 
health  was  repeatedly  found  to  be  so  perfect,  should  not  some  one  of 
those  who  have  got  France  into  the  most  perilous  of  all  her  scrapes 
be  ready  to  relieve  guard  at  the  dead  man's  post? 

Juliette  Adah. 


IS  CONSTANTINOPLE    WORTH    FIGHTING 

FOR? 


THIS  is  an  old  question,  and  it  has  generally  been  the  policy  of 
the  Russians  to  assure  the  world  that  it  was  not  a  practical 
question,  that  the  supposed  testament  of  Peter  the  Great  was  a 
forgery,  and  that  Russia  did  not  desire  Constantinople.  Within  a 
few  months  all  this  has  changed,  and  the  Russian  press  has  explained 
pretty  fully  to  the  world  that  Constantinople  belongs  to  Russia,  that 
Bulgaria  is  the  bridge  which  leads  to  it,  and  that  she  proposes  to 
take  what  belongs  to  her — by  force,  if  necessary. 

It  is  not'  the  city  of  Constantinople  alone  which  is  to  be  annexed 
to  Russia,  but  Bulgaria,  Roumania,  and  all  the  territory  occupied 
by  Slaves  in  south-eastern  Europe.  With  the  occupation  of  Con- 
stantinople and  the  Dardanelles,  the  Asiatic  coast  of  the  Black  Sea 
will  necessarily  fall  under  Russian  rule,  and  thus  the  historic 
destiny  of  Russia  will  be  fulfilled. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  scheme  of  conquest  which  is  involved  in 
what  is  now  the  Bulgarian  question,  but  which  will  soon  be  the 
Constantinople  question.  I  cannot  pretend  to  foretell  the  steps 
which  Russia  will  take  in  carrying  out  this  scheme.  Probably  the 
Czar  himself  does  not  know  what  course  events  will  take,  so  much 
depends  upon  the  attitude  of  other  Powers.  But  it  seems  plain  that 
he  has  determined  to  secure  Bulgaria  at  any  cost.  This  done,  the 
other  steps  will  be  easy.  The  probability  is,  that  after  a  brief 
period  of  uncertainty  and  hesitation,  the  Bulgarian  difficulty  will 
end  in  war.  Firm  and  concerted  action  on  the  part  of  the  Powers 
in  defence  of  Bulgarian  independence  would  prevent  a  war,  but  in 
view  of  the  past  history  of  Europe,  this  is  hardly  to  be  hoped  for. 

Sooner  or  later  war  must  come,  and  the  question  is,  whether 
England    will   resist   the    advance    of  Russia   upon    Bulgaria   and 
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Constantinople,  or  not.  Until  within  a  short  time  it  has  been  an 
accepted  principle  of  European  politics  that  Russia  should  not  be 
allowed  to  possess  Constantinople.  Such  men  as  Frederick  the 
Great  and  Napoleon  had  very  decided  views  on  this  subject.  The 
Crimean  War  was  fought  in  defence  of  this  principle,  and  the 
Congress  of  Berlin  sent  the  Russian  horde  from  the  gates  of 
Constantinople,  and  establiiibed  an  independent  kingdom  in  the 
Principalities,  to  gain  which  Russia  has  undertaken  so  many  wars. 

There   have  been   some  months   this  year,  however,  when  it  has 
been  difficult  for  me  to  persuade  myself  that  I  have  not  slept  the 
sleep  of  Rip  Van  Winkle.     For  a  time  it  seemed  as  though  all  Europe 
had  abandoned  this  established  principle,  and,  for  some   mysterious 
reason,  had   determined  to   seat   the  Czar  upon   the  throne  of  the 
old  Eastern  Empire.     Astonished   at  finding  myself  so  far  behind 
the  times,  I  sought  diligently  for  some  explanation   of  this  change. 
In  the  course  of  my  inquiries,  I  came  upon  a  distinguished  English 
statesman,  who  expressed  the  opinion  that  England  would  not  fight  for 
Constantinople,and  justified  this  opinion  somewhat  as  follows.  England 
is  no  longer  ruled  by  her  statesmen.    The  people  rule,  and  the  states- 
men can  do  nothing  but  follow  public  opinion.     This  new  democracy 
knows  but  little  of  other  European  States,  and  cares  nothing  for  the 
balance  of  power.      It  is  deeply  interested  in  its  own  ad'airs.,  and  is 
quite  willing  to  leave  other  States  to  manage  theirs  as  they  think  best. 
It  hasj  however,  very  decided  ideas  in  regard  to  the  Turks,  acquired 
at  the  time  of  the  Bulgarian  atrocity  agitation.     It  looks  upon  them 
as  a  hopeless  race,  and  it  will  never  lift  a  finger  to  help  them.     It 
does   not  believe  in  wasting  men    and  money  in  foreign  wars,  or  in 
foreign  alliances  of  any  kind.      Moreover,  it  can  never  be  roused  to 
action  by  any  appeal  to  its  interests.    It  can  only  be  moved  by  some 
moral  principle  which  appeals  to  its  sense  of  duty.      So  far  as  this  is 
a  statement  of  fact,  I  have  nothing  to  say.     If  the  people  is  king, 
then  to  the   people  I  appeal,  with  quite  as  much    assurance  aa  I 
should  to   the  statesmen,  for  so  far  as  this  statement  is  prophetic,  I 
venture  to  doubt  whether  any  one  can  say  what  the  English  demo- 
cracy will  or  will  not  do.      If  it  does  not  some  day  astouish  its  own 
leaders,  it  will  be  unlike  any  other  democracy  that  has  ever  existed. 
It  is   true    that  a  democracy   is   likely  to  busy  itself  about  small 
things,  and  its  leaders   are  generally  inclined  to  encourage  this   in 
their   own    interests,    as  followers    rather    thau    leaders    of   public 
opinion.      But  when  the  people  once  grasp  a  great  question  they  are 
capable  of  acting  with  the  greatest  energy,  of  making  any  sacrifice, 
and  of  holding  out  to  the  end.     This  was  demonstrated  in  the  civil 
war  in  America.     The  English  democracy  may  or  may  not  fight  in 
defence  of  Constantinople ;  but  if  it  does  not,  it  will  be  from  no  lack 
of  spirit.     It  will  be  because  it  has  failed  to  understand  its  interest 
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and  its  duties,  or  because  it  has  no  leaders  who  are  bold  eaough  to 
trust  the  wisdom  and  courage  of  the  people.  It  may  be  quite  true 
that  the  average  Knglish  voter  neither  loves  the  Turks  nor  hates  the 
Russians.  Why  should  he  ?  As  a  matter  of  scutiment  he  would  as 
soon  see  the  Czar  as  the  Sultan  at  Constantinople — and  it  would  not 
disturb  him  to  know  that  botli  of  them  were  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Black  Sea.  But,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  average  Englishman  is 
much  more  likely  to  take  a  practical  than  a  sentimental  view  of  this 
question.  If  need  be,  he  will  fight  for  a  principle,  and  he  will  fight 
in  defence  of  his  own  interests.  If  it  is  really  the  duty  of  England 
to  defend  Constantinople,  it  will  be  defended  as  well  by  the  demo- 
cracy of  to-day  as  by  the  aristocracy  of  thirty  years  ago,  and,  I 
expect,  with  less  grumbling. 

For  a  fair  understanding  of  this  question  in  any  one  of  its  various 
bearings,  it  is  essential  to  grasp  the  full  significance  and  extent  of  the 
conquest  which  is  involved  in  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  way 
of  Bulgaria.  The  frontier  of  Russia  is  to  be  advanced  to  the  u^'ean 
and  the  Adriatic  ;  the  Black  Sea  is  to  become  a  Russian  lake ;  at 
least  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  from  Trebizond  to  the  .Egean  is  to  be 
Russian.  But  this  advance  of  the  frontier  involves  the  annexation 
of  some  of  the  richest  provinces  and  the  most  important  commercial 
centres  in  Europe,  with  a  population  of  twenty  millions.  The 
strength  and  the  wealth  of  Russia  will  be  increased  in  a  much  greater 
proportion  than  her  territory.  It  is  not  like  the  annexation  of  the 
wastes  of  Central  Asia,  which,  so  far  as  Europe  is  concerned,  weakens 
the  power  of  Russia.  Great  armies,  and  the  means  of  supporting 
them,  are  to  be  found  in  this  territory.  It  would  be  possible  for 
Russia  to  add  :v  well-equipped  force  of  125,000  men  to  her  army, 

rithiu  a  month  after  her  occupation  of  Bulgaria  and  Roumania, 
from  these  two  provinces  alone.  With  the  occupation  of  Constanti- 
nople and  the  whole  territory  she  could  depend  on  at  least  a  quarter 
of  a  million,  and  would  tax  the  people  to  support  them.     They  could 

ly  this  tax  more  easily  than  the  Russian  peasants  pay  their  taxes. 
As  a  naval  Power  the  position  of  Russia  would  be  totally  changed. 
She  would  be  better  situated  than  any  other  Power  to  control  the 
Mediterrauean.  Holding  the  Dardanelles,  with  the  Marmora  and 
the  Black  Sea  behind  it,  and  all  the  advantages  of  Constantinople  as 
an  arsenal,  she  would  have  a  naval  position  which  is  unsurpassed  in 
the  world.  She  would  become  supreme  in  Europe.  No  one  Power 
and  no  ordinary  coalition  of  Powers  would  be  able  to  resist  her  will, 
or  to  act  in  any  direction  without  consulting  her  wishes. 

This  is  no  fancy  picture.  It  is  the  "  historic  destiny  "  of  Russia, 
which  even  "  Liberal "  Russians  expect  to  see  realized  within  a  few 
years.  It  is  what  Russia  was  quietly  preparing  for  when  Prince 
Alexander  deranged  her  plans.     The  Bulgarian  army  was  then  already 
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counted  as  a  part  of  the  Russian  army,  and  was  absolutely  under 
the  control  of  the  Emperor.  Arrangements  had  already  been  made 
to  bring  Eastern  Rouraclia  and  Macedonia  under  Russian  control, 
and  now  nothing  but  the  armed  intervention  of  Europe  can  prevent 
the  speedy  success  of  Russia  in  the  full  execution  of  this  grand 
design. 

It  is  plain  that  such  an  extensiou  of  the  Russian  Empire  must 
seriously  aSect  British  interests,  both  political  and  commercial.  With 
the  Czar  at  Constantinople  and  the  Sultan  ruling  as  his  vassal  at 
Broosa,  what  would  become  of  the  British  Empire  in  India  ?  Some 
persons  have  fondly  imagined  that  if  Russia  were  allowed  to  occupy 
Constantinople  she  would  be  content  to  let  India  alone.  Why  should 
she  ?  With  vastly  increased  advantages  for  overthrowing  the  British 
power  in  India,  why  should  she  refrain  from  doing  so  ?  If  the  Czar 
did  nothing,  the  very  knowledge  of  the  changed  circumstances — the 
vast  increase  of  Russian  power,  the  occupation  of  Constantinople,  the 
vassalage  of  the  Caliph,  and  the  increased  difficulties  of  England — 
would  shake  the  power  of  England  in  India.  But  the  Czar  would 
improve  his  opportunity.  He  would  not  be  Russian  or  even  human 
if  he  did  not.  He  would  threaten,  if  not  control,  the  Suez  Canal. 
It  would  not  be  for  the  interest  of  other  Mediterranean  Powers  to 
oppose  hira  in  this  or  anytliiog  else.  He  would  use  the  Sultan  to 
make  trouble  among  the  Mohammedans.  At  the  same  time  there 
would  be  nothing  to  oppose  his  advance  on  tlic  line  where  he  is  act- 
ing now  in  Central  Asia.  England  might  still  hold  India  in  spite  of 
the  Czar,  but  it  would  be  at  such  a  cost  as  would  make  it  hardly 
worth  holding.  She  would  have  to  increase  both  her  naval  and 
military  expenses  enormously  and  permanently.  No  doubt  Russia 
will  some  day  attack  India  whether  she  occupies  Coustantiuople  or 
not,  but  she  cau  certainly  do  it  far  better  after  than  before. 

It  is  not  for  a  Constantinopolitan,  however,  to  discuss  this  question 
of  India,  and  the  only  thing  that  1  wish  to  insist  upon  is,  that  the 
conquest  of  Constantinople  would  not  in  any  way  weaken  the  desire 
of  the  Czar  to  overthrow  the  British  power  in  the  East.  It  would 
rather  strengthen  it.  And  the  great  increase  of  the  political  power 
of  Russia  in  Europe  which  would  result  from  this  conquest  would 
correspondingly  diminish  that  of  England,  making  it  most  ditlicult 
for  her  to  secure  the  moral  or  material  support  of  other  Powers  in  a 
condict  with  Russia,  and  dcitroyiiig  her  prestige  in  the  East.  It 
does  not  require  any  special  knowledge  of  India  to  see  the  truth  of 
these  statements. 

The  commercial  interests  of  England  would  he  even  more  seriously 

fectcd    by    this    advance    of   Russia.     There    is   no   city    on    the 

Continent  where  English  commercial  interests  centre  as  they  do  at 

Constantinople,  and,  under  favourable  circumstances,  it  is  dcstinedi 
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to  become  far  moro  ini^jjicant  \.\\\\\  ic  is  novr.  Nature  has  destiued 
Constaatiaoplc  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  commercial  centre*  of  the 
world.  It  is  true  that  of  late  years  the  mistakes  of  the  Turkish 
Goverameat  have  reduced  its  icnportaace,  but  this  U  only  a  tem- 
porary thing.  Even  the  Turks  are  beginning  to  realize  their 
blunders.  Under  Russian  rule,  or  as  a  free  city»  it  would  rise  again 
at  once,  and  become  the  emporium  of  the  East.  A  shrewd  and 
successful  American  merchant,  who  had  travelled  widely  in  this  part 
of  the  world,  expressed  the  opinion  not  long  ago,  that  within  a 
hundred  years  Constantinople  would  be  the  largest  and  richest 
commercial  city  in  the  Old  World.  He  may  be  mistaken,  but  his 
opinion  is  good  evidence  to  show  how  Constantinople  impresses  an 
impartial  man  who  looks  at  it  from  a  purely  commercial  standpoint. 
Under  Russian  rule  its  growth  would  contribute  nothing  to  the 
commerce  of  England.  On  the  contrary,  England  would  lose  what 
she  now  has.  The  markets  of  all  this  part  of  the  world  would  be 
practically  closed  against  her.  English  goods  would,  to  a  great 
extent,  disappear  from  south-eastern  Europe,  and  probably  also 
from  Asia  Minor.  This  would  result  not  simply  from  the  fact  that 
Russia  has  a  protective  tariff.  The  United  States  has  a  protective 
tariff,  and  is  at  the  same  time  England's  largest  customer.  Bnt 
Russia  goes  further.  She  makes  a  special  effort  to  exclude  British 
goods.  A  dozen  English  steamers  pass  up  the  Bosphorus  every 
day  for  Russian  ports,  but  nearly  all  are  without  cargo.  There  was 
formerly  an  important  commerce  in  English  goods  between  Con- 
stantinople and  Central  Asia.  It  has  ceased  since  the  advance  of 
Russia  over  these  countries.  The  trade  with  Persia  has  also  been 
cut  off,  so  far  as  it  has  been  in  the  power  of  Russia  to  stop  it. 

Just  fifty  years  ago  Mr.  Cobdcn  published  a  pamphlet  to  prove 
that  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  England  to  have  Russia 
<;apture  Constantinople  and  annex  the  whole  Turkish  Empire.  He 
maintained  these  views  at  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War,  and  his 
pamphlet  was  republished,  with  approval,  by  the  Cobdcn  Club  in 
187G.  The  argument  is  chiefly  from  the  commercial  point  of  view. 
So  far  from  sympathising  with  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  [Nineteenth 
Century,  Sept.),  who  would  hare  England  look  to  her  colonies  as 
her  great  hope,  Mr.  Cobdcn  says  the  colonies  are  nothing  but  "the 
costly  appendages  of  an  aristocratic  Government,"  and  the  sooner 
they  are  left  to  themselves  the  better. 

But  he  argues  that,  while  under  the  Sultan  the  decaying  provinces 
of  the  Turkish  Empire  consume  British  goods  to  the  amount  of  only 
half-a-million,  and  will  consume  less,  the  trade  of  England  with 
Russia  is  always  increasing  with  its  wealth,  and  that  the  annexation 
of  Turkey  would  be  followed  by  a  wonderful  development  of  British 
trade  in  the  East.     He  claims  that  Russia  cannot  become  a  manu- 
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facturing  country,  and  that  she  is  specially  dependent  on  England. 
"  No  country  can  carry  on  great  financial  transactions  except 
through  the  medium  of  England."  These  are  the  speculations  of  a 
great  theorist  fifty  years  ago.  Now,  let  us  look  at  the  facta. 
English  trade  with  Turkey,  notwithstanding  the  continued  reign  of 
the  Sultan,  has  steadily  increased.  Mr.  Cobden  says  it  was  CjOO.OOO 
in  1835.  Now  the  single  small  province  of  Eastern  Uoumelia  is 
reported  to  consume  half  that  amount  of  British  goods,  and  the 
imports  of  these  goods  into  Turkey  in  18H|.  amounted  to  nearly 
.£7,000,000.  The  total  of  British  trade  with  what  was  Turkey  in 
1835  is  now  about  .£32,000,000.  During  these  same  years  has  the 
consumption  of  British  products  in  llussia  increased,  in  the  same 
proportion?  He  does  not  give  the  amoant  in  1835,  and  I  have  no 
official  statistics,  but  Black  gives  the  sum  at  .ii  1,750,000.  In  1880 
it  was  £8,000,0(X»,  with  a  steady  decline  to  1885,  when  it  w»» 
J;5,000,000,  or  t2.O00,00O  less  than  Turkey. 

During  these  fifty  years  Turkey  has  grown  smaller  in  territory  and 
population,  while  Russia  has  increased  her  population  from  60 
millions  to  more  than  100  millions.  According  to  Mr.  Cobden*» 
theories,  making  full  allowance  for  the  general  increase  of  trade 
throughout  the  world,  Turkey  ought  to  be  still  importing  to  the 
amount  of  about  £j{X),000,  while  Russia  ought  to  be  buying  at  least 
Ji.'J5,00O,0(X)  worth  of  British  produce.  As  to  his  other  statements, 
the  produce  of  Russian  manufactures  is  not  less  than  t250,0O0,OO0 ; 
and  Berlin  has  much  more  to  do  with  Russian  finance  than  England 
has. 

Time  has  proved  Mr,  Cobdeu's  remarks  to  be  unfounded,  and  his 
conclusion  is  equally  false.  The  capture  of  Constantinople  and  the 
advance  of  Russia  to  the  Adriatic  will  practically  put  an  end  to 
^English  commerce  in  this  part  of  the  world.  This  is  the  fixed  policy 
of  the  Russian  Government,  and  it  will  be  applied  here  as  vigorously 
as  it  has  been  in  the  countries  annexed  during  the  last  ten  years.  An 
old  English  merchant,  who  has  dealt  with  those  provinces  for  many 
years,  and  who  has  lately  visited  them,  assures  me  that  he  can  buy 
there  as  freely  as  ever,  but  that  he  can  sell  nothing. 

At  the  present  time  Russian  trade  with  Turkey  is  small,  but  the 
capture  of  Constantinople  would  give  her  the  practical  control  of  the 
Empire  and  she  would  take  the  place  of  England.  If  she  is  kept 
within  her  present  frontiers,  there  is  no  reason  why  English  com- 
merce with  Turkey  should  not  continue  to  steadily  increase.  If  left 
to  themselves,  the  small  States  of  south-eastern  Europe  will  rapidly 
increase  in  wealth  and  population,  and,  notwithstanding  the  weak- 
ness of  the  Turkish  Government,  it  is  a  fact  that  Asia  Minor  is  every 
year  a  better  customer  of  England.  With  the  railways  which  are 
now  projected  commerce  will  rapidly  increase.     We  have  but  little 
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patience  with  the  Turks  and  speak  contemptuously  of  their  reforms, 
but  those  who  have  lived  for  thirty  or  forty  years  in  Asia  Minor 
know  very  well  that  there  has  been  great  progress  in  building  roadis. 
in  the  administration  of  the  law,  and  especially  in  the  security  of  life 
and  property.  Like  Russia,  Turkey  is  a  despotism  of  the  Asiatic 
type ;  but  there  is  far  more  liberty  here  than  there,  even  for  the 
natives  of  the  country,  and  the  present  Sultan  is  doing  his  best  to 
develop  the  resources  of  the  Empire,  Whatever  may  be  the  final 
destiny  of  Constantinople^  it  is,  beyond  a  doubt,  for  the  present 
interest  of  English  commerce  that  it  continue  to  be  the  capital  of 
the  Turkish  Empire,  and  it  can  never  be  an  advantage  to  England  to 
have  it  annexed  to  Russia,  whatever  the  alternative  may  be. 

There  is  still  another  view  which  we  are  bound  to  take  of  the 
advance  of  Russia  to  Constantinople.  It  is  not  a  new  one  ;  English- 
men were  once  very  familiar  with  it.  At  the  time  of  the  Crimean 
War  it  was  presented  fully  as  a  moral  justification  of  the  action  of 
England  in  defending  Turkey.  It  was  claimed  that  this  war  was 
really  a  conflict  between  Eastern  and  Western  civilization,  between 
despotism  and  liberty ;  that  it  was  undertaken,  not  to  defend  Turkey 
or  English  interests,  but  the  rights  of  man.  Here  is  an  extract  from 
the  Economist  of  Dec.  ^,  18o4  : — 

"  W^iat  are  we  ftfjfiling  for  i  It  is  not,  as  Mr.  Bright  has  dared  to  represent, 
'  to  uphold  a  tiitliy  despotism.'  It  is  not  to  maintain  a  decrepit  Government, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  rapidly  improving,  w}iich  may  or  may  not  be  able 
to  recover  its  vitality  and  renew  its  strength,  but  with  which  we  can  have, 
•per  M,  no  very  close  or  vivid  sympathies.  It  is  not  to  retain  in  the  East  of 
Europe  that  political  and  diplomatic  influence  which  we  began  to  fear  m)|;ht 
be  overaliadowod  by  the  growing  power  of  our  rival.  It  is  not,  in  a  word,  for 
any  of  those  trilling  or  hollow  purposes  tor  which  too  many  o^  our  former 
wars  were  undertaken.  We  are  figliting  not  for  Turkey,  but  for  Europe. 
We  are  fighting  not  for  a  Mohammedan  des{iotiam,  but  for  European  freedom 
and  civilization.  We  are  fighting  not  for  Turkey  but  agmmt  Kussia.  Wo 
are  doing  what  the  rery  difKculties  we  encounter  show  us  ought  to  have  been 
done  long  ago.  .  .  .  Wc  are  engaged  in  the  task  o£  controlling  and  beating 
back  a  Power  which  already  overshadows  hall"  o£  Asia  and  three-foiu-ths  of 
Eiu^pe,  which  a  few  more  years  of  supine  inaction  on  our  part,  and  of 
tolerated  encroachment  on  hers,  may  make  absolutely  irresistible,  and  whom 
we  know  to  be  the  resolute,  instinctive,  conscientious  foe  of  all  that  we  hold 
dearest  and  most  sacred — of  human  rights,  of  civil  liberty,  of  enlightened 
progress.  A  little  more  sleep  and  a  little  more  folding  of  the  hands  to  rest — 
a  little  more  pausing  in  apathy,  as  we  have  been  doing  year  after  year,  step 
after  step,  conquest  after  conquest — and  Russia  would  have  been  supreme 
at  the  8ound  and  on  the  Dardanelles,  and  the  chance  of  saving  civilization  and 
assuring  freedom  have  been  lost  for  ever."  .  ..."  If  we  are  not  to  stand  for 
ever  aloof  in  cold  indifference  to  the  welfare  and  existence  of  other  States;  if 
there  be  such  things  as  social  duties  among  nations;  fuially,  if  it  be  as  riglit  tr> 
draw  the  sword  in  defence  of  the  highest  interests  of  humanity  as  of  our  own 
material  possessions,  we  in  our  hearts  believe  that  history  can  rarely  point 
to  a  war  so  just,  so  holy,  and  so  imperative  as  this," 

This  is  a  fair  specimen  of  hundreds  of  articles  that  were  written 
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during  those  yearsj  and  I  fiad  them  not  ouly  intcreating,  but  some* 
■what  novel.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  read  much  of  late  years  on 
the  duties  that  we  owe  to  liberty  and  the  rights  of  man,  or 
the  fundamental  principles  of  Western  civilization.  Perhaps  Louis 
Napoleon's  idea  of  the  rights  of  nationalities  has  taken  the  place  of 
the  idea  of  individual  liberty;  or  possibly  Bismarck  has  rendered 
despotism  once  more  respectable.  Perhaps  we  have  half  accepted 
the  claim  of  Socialism,  that  civic  liberty  is  worthless  and  our  own 
civilization  a  failure ;  or  possibly  we  have  been  fully  occupied  with 
the  effort  to  rid  ourselves  of  Christianity.  Whatever  may  be  the 
reason,  there  has  not  been  much  said  on  this  subject  of  late ;  and 
even  the  French  Republic  seems  to  have  inherited  none  of  the 
propagandist  spirit  of  the  llevolution.  It  seems  to  be  more  utterly 
selBvh  than  even  the  last  Empire. 

But  are  these  things  really  less  dear  or  less  important  to  us  than 
they  were  thirty  years  ago  ?  Arc  they  no  longer  worth  fighting  for  ? 
There  was  no  diSerence  of  opinion  on  this  subject  in  Great  Britain 
at  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War.  Tljose  who  opposed  the  war  then, 
and  those  who  have  condemned  it  since,  did  so  on  the  ground  that 
no  such  interests  were  really  at  stake,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that 
appearances  were  somewhat  in  favour  of  this  view,  in  spite  of  the 
honest  conviction  of  the  English  people  to  the  contrary,  I  have  no 
wish  to  discuss  the  Crimean  War.  I  wish  only  to  call  attention  to 
the  noble  principles  which  inspired  the  people  at  that  time.  What- 
ever may  have  been  true  then  or  in  other  wars,  there  is  no  need  of 
question  or  misapprehension  now.  Russia  cannot  claim  that  her 
advance  is  now  in  the  interests  of  any  oppressed  nationality.  She  is 
not  called  by  any  persecuted  Christians  to  free  them  from  the 
Turkish  yoke.  Bulgaria  has  no  desire  to  be  annexed  to  the  Russian 
Empire.  She  has  resisted  the  encroachments  of  Russia  to  the  best 
of  her  ability,  and  what  she  demands  is  liberty  to  work  out  her  own 
destiny.  The  aim  of  Russia  is  conquest;  it  is  to  fulfil  her  "  histcric 
destiny,-"  to  capture  Constantinople  and  extend  her  frontiers  to  the 
Adriatic.  From  her  point  of  view  this  is,  no  doubt,  a  perfectly 
natural  and  reasonable  object.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  the 
Czar  may  honestly  feel  that  he  has  reason  to  rage  against  the 
Bulgarians,  who  most  unexpectedly  stand  in  his  way.  He  probably 
thinks  that  he  has  a  divine  right  to  capture  Constantinople  and 
restore  it  to  Orthodoxy.  lie  undoubtedly  believes  that  it  would  be  a 
blessing  to  Europe  if  he  ruled  the  whole  of  it,  and  could  reduce  it  to 
the  condition  of  Russia.  It  is  not  necessary  to  attribute  to  him  any 
unworthy  motives,  or  to  question  his  sincerity  if  he  draws  his  sword 
in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  He  represents  an  idea  of  civiliza- 
tion, of  governracot,  and  of  the  rights  of  man,  totally  different  from 
ours — an  idea  which  we  believe  to  be   destructive  of  all   human 
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progress ;  an  Asiatic  rather  than  a  European  ii^ea.  It  is  not  for  us 
to  force  our  idea  upon  him  or  his  people.  If  they  are  satisticd,  or 
if  they  are  not  yet  ready  to  appreciate  and  accept  our  idea,  it  is 
their  own  affair.  We  may  pity  them,  but  we  have  no  right  to 
declare  war  against  them.  In  fact,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  has  no  race  antipathy  for  the  Kuasians.  On  the  contrary, 
there  is  much' in  the  Russian  character  with  which  we  can  sympathize 
better  than  any  other  race  in  the  world.  For  ray  own  piirt^  there  is 
no  people  in  Europe  which  has  interested  me  more  than  the 
Hussiaus. 

But  when  the  Czar  proposes  to  use  his  despotic  power  and  the 
vast  resources  which  are  at  the  command  of  his  single  will,  to  force 
his  idea  upon  Europe,  to  destroy  the  liberties  of  rising  nationalities, 
and  to  threaten  our  civilization,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  there  is  in 
England  any  of  that  spirit  which  was  manifested  thirty  years  ago,  it 
will  rise  to  resist  the  advance  of  Russia.  If  England  has  more  faith 
in  democracy  than  she  had  then,  so  much  the  more  reason  i$  there 
for  her  to  defend  it. 

That  the  advance  of  Russia  will  be  the  destruction  of  the  nucitifs 
of  south-eastern  Europe  is  plain  enough.  Tlie  Roumanians,  Bul- 
garians, Servians,  and  Greeks  have  no  sympathy  with  the  Russian 
idea.  However  we  may  account  for  it,  these  races  under  Turkish 
rule  learned  to  hate  despotism  and  to  value  individual  liberty.  They 
grew  into  sympathy  with  Western  rather  than  Eastern  civilization. 
All  their  hopes  and  aspirations  are  in  that  direction,  and  have  been 
ever  since  their  emancipation.  The  Greeks,  who  have  been  free  the 
longest,  are  more  democratic  than  the  French,  and  quite  as  much  so 
as  the  English.  There  is  no  reason  why  these  races,  if  left  to  them- 
selves, should  not  be  in  full  sympathy  with  the  best  ideas  of  Western 
Europe,  and  do  their  part  in  solving  the  great  problems  of  human 
progress.  There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  come  into  a 
friendly  alliance  between  themselves,  and  secure  peace,  wealth,  and 
prosperity  to  this  part  of  the  world.  Up  to  the  present  time  the 
chief  obstacle  to  this  alliance  has  been  the  constant  intrigues  of 
Russia.  Put  an  end  to  this  and  give  them  time,  and  they  will  then  come 
into  harmony.  It  may  seem  hard  to  make  this  charge  against  Russia, 
when  all  these  people  owe  more  or  less  of  their  liberty  to  her  cft'orts. 
But  it  is  true,  and  the  Bulgarians  have  been  told  often  enougli 
within  the  past  year,  by  the  Russians  themselves,  that  Russia  fought 
the  last  war  for  her  own  interests  and  not  for  their*. 

The  advance  of  Russia  to  Constantinople  will  condemn  these 
people  to  the  fate  of  Poland.  Their  liberties  will  be  abolished,  their 
hopes  crushed,  and  their  spirit  broken.  South-eastern  Europe  will 
be  lost  to  civilization  and  progress,  and  become  the  support  of  Rus- 
sian despotism.     Is  there  nothing  here  which  is  worth  defending — 
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nothing  which  the  new  English  democracy  thinks  worth  fighting 
for  ?  Has  the  democracy  discovered  that  all  interests  but  selHsh 
ones  are  exploded  superstitions  ?  I  believe  that  those  English  poli- 
ticians who  think  that  this  is  the  spirit  of  the  democracy  have  made 
the  great  mistake  of  their  live?.  They  will  find  it  more  easily  stirred 
by  moral  considerations  than  the  old  aristocracy. 

But  the  liberties  of  South-eastern  Europe  are  not  the  only  ones 
that  will  be  endangered  by  the  advance  of  Rosaia.  If  she  securea 
the  vast  increase  of  power  involved  in  this  conquest^  her  influence  will 
be  supreme  in  Europe,  and  one  of  two  things  must  follow  :  either 
the  submission  of  Europe  to  the  dictation  of  Russia  and  the  gradual 
substitution  of  Russian  for  AVcstern  civilization,  or  a  life-and-dcath 
struggle  between  the  two,  which  would  arrest  the  progress  of  Europe 
for  fifty  years,  even  if  Russia  were  defeated.  It  is  true  that  the 
Continental  Powers,  and  Austria  first  of  all,  have  a  more  immediate 
interest  in  this  impending  danger  than  England  has.  It  is  true  that 
the  Russian  hates  the  German  and  the  finlgarian  with  a  bitterness 
'beyond  our  comprehension,  and  has  uo  such  hatred  of  the  English- 
man ;  but  it  is  the  dream  of  a  fool's  paradise  to  imagine,  aa  one  writer 
ftuggests,  that  England  can  allow  Europe  to  ^o  to  destruction,  and  ret 
remain  rich  and  prosperous  as  mistress  of  the  seas  and  powerful  in 
her  colonies.  England  is  not  mistress  of  the  seas  now,  and  still  less 
would  she  be  so  if  Russia  were  at  Constantinople.  She  is  not  so  far 
from  Europe  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  Russia  even  now.  How 
many  allies  did  she  find  Mhen  a  war  was  imminent  in  1885  ?  Every 
advance  of  Russia  in  Europe  must  weaken  the  power,  diminish  the 
commerce,  increase  the  expenditure,  and  endanger  the  liberties  of 
England.  English  civilization  has  its  own  peculiarities,  but  it  is 
essentially  the  civilization  of  Europe,  and  it  will  stand  or  fall  with 
this.  It  has  its  imperfections,  and  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  im- 
provement ;  but  it  will  not  be  improved  by  the  Russification  of 
Europe.  True  civilization  is  constantly  aggressive,  and  it  is  not  this 
feature  of  Russian  civilization  to  which  we  object.  If  the  Russians 
believe,  as  they  say  so  openly,  that  the  civilization  of  Europe  is  corrupt 
and  dying,  while  theirs  is  pure  and  living,  it  is  their  duty  to  be 
aggressive.  But  if  England  values  her  civilization,  she  must  defend 
it  on  the  Continent  as  well  as  at  home.  It  will  be  a  poor  consolation 
to  know  that  south-eastern  Europe  and  Austria  have  been  the  first  to 
suffer,  when  England  herself  comes  to  feel  the  weight  of  the  Russian 
advance,  and  when  it  is  too  late  to  turn  back  the  tide. 

It  may  be  true  that  England  cannot  defend  Constantinople  alone 
against  an  advance  of  Russia  by  way  of  Bulgaria,  but  it  is  equally 
true  that  Austria  cannot  do  it  alone.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
Austria  might  compromise  with  Russia  and  save  herself  by  Ijecoming 
an  accomplice,  but  this  is  an  idea  which  oould  only  have  occurred 
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to  one  who  was  imperfectly  acquainted  witli  the  Balkan  Peninsula. 
If  Russia  secures  Bulgaria,  she  is  just  as  certain  to  go  to  the  Adriatic 
as  she  is  to  come  to  Constantinople.  The  nature  of  the  country  and 
the  character  of  the  people  are  such  that  no  Power  could  share  it 
with  Russia,  except,  perhaps,  as  a  temporary  expedient.  Austria  and 
England  together  could  save  Bulgaria  and  defend  Constantinople, 
«ven  if  Russia  attacked  India  at  the  same  time.  For  both  it  would 
be  strictly  a  defensive  Mar — a  war  in  defence  of  life  and  liberty.  I 
believe  that  for  both  it  would  be  a  war  worth  every  sacrifice  that  it 
would  cost. 

It  is  said,  with  how  much  truth  I  do  not  know,  that  France, 
which  has  always  claimed  to  be  the  founder  and  leader  of  our  Westcru 
civilization,  has  allied  herself  with  Russia  and  will  support  her  advance 
— that  she  has  sold  herself  to  Russia  in  order  to  drive  England  out  of 
Egypt.  It  is  said  that  ticrmany,  which  has  aspired  to  dominate 
Europe,  fears  a  Franco- Russian  alliance,  and  will  not  move  to  assist 
Austria,  but  on  the  contrary  advfses  her  to  compromise  with  Russia. 
It  is  said  that  Austria  and  England  distrust  one  another,  and  that 
Turkey  will  give  up  the  Balkans  to  secure  a  precarious  lease  of 
Constantinople  for  a  few  more  years.  It  is  said  that  it  is  better  to 
sacrifice  Bulgaria  than  to  have  a  European  war.  This  all  seems 
incredible  to  me.  It  is  true  that  no  Power  in  Europe  can  desire 
war,  and  that  no  Power  can  now  say  decidedly  what  disposition  it 
would  wish  to  moke  of  Constantinople  if  the  Turks  were  to  leave  it. 
But  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that  they  will  allow  Russia  to  take 
advantage  of  their  jealousies  to  secure  its  road  to  Constantinople  and 
finally  capture  the  city. 

Still,  history  sometimes  repeats  itself,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  it  will  do  so  in  this  case. 

Once  before  in  the  history  of  the  world  Europe  has  Ijeen  summoned 
to  defend  Constantinople  in  the  interests  of  civilization.  It  was  then 
the  bulwark  of  Christendom.  It  had  long  defended  Europe  against 
the  ever-advancing  Turk.  But  the  Emperor  was  weak,  his 
Court  was  feeble  and  corrupt,  his  people  demoralized,  his  treasury 
empty,  and  his  friends  few.  lie  had  lost  Bulgaria  as  well  as  Asia, 
and  the  Turks  had  gained  it.  He  appealed  to  Europe,  in  the  name 
of  Christianity  and  civilization,  to  save  itself  in  saving  him.  No  one 
•cared  for  him,  which  was  not  strange  perhaps,  and  it  was  not  the 
business  of  any  one  in  particular  to  defend  Europe.  Perhaps  they 
thought  that  the  Turk  was  not  so  bad  after  all,  and  that  when  he  had 
won  Constantinople  he  would  be  content  to  let  Europe  alone,  or  that  his 
character  might  change  under  these  new  circumstances.  At  any  rate, 
the  question  whether  Constantinople  was  worth  fighting  for  was 
discussed  all  over  Europe,  and  while  they  were  still  discussing  the 
city  was  captured.       The  story  is  too  familiar  to  he  repeated  here ; 
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but  the  fact  is  worth  recalling,  that  when  it  was  too  late  Europe 
recognized  the  importance  of  Constantiuople,  and  suffered  the  conse- 
quences of  her  foUy  for  centuries.  The  Turk  was  not  less  aggressive 
than  before.  He  was  far  more  than  ever  the  terror  of  the  world. 
He  did  not  adopt  European  civilization.  He  did  his  best  to  destroy 
it,  as  his  conscience  bound  him  to  do.  After  400  years  he  is  still 
here. 

And  now  Europe  is  once  more  discussing  the  same  question.  It 
cares  as  little,  perhaps,  for  the  Sultan  as  the  old  Europe  did  for  the 
Emperor  CoDttantine  Palaeologus,  and  is  as  much  puzzled  as  to  the 
future  of  the  city.  It  is  summoned,  however,  to  defend  it  against  the 
Czar  of  liuMia,  tlie  present  representative  of  Asiatic  despotism  and  a 
new  civiliza*k»n  which  is  to  be  forced  upon  Europe. 

I  do  wA  tMAa  any  disrespect  either  to  the  Czar  or  to  the  memory 
of  Mah^nutt  IL  iri  making  this  comparison.  I  do  not  attribute  to  the 
Czar  jtfty  intentions  that  have  not  been  proclaimed  by  his  most 
iotiuj^  frier.dft  and  advisers  as  a  part  of  the  "  historic  destiny  "  of 
l^UMix  Sh«  in  to  capture  Constantinople,  and  from  this  vantage- 
grouL<i  »k.e  l»  to  convert  Europe  to  her  own  ideas  of  government, 
destroy  Western  civilization,  and  substitute  a  higher  and  better  one 
of  her  own  in  its  place.     Such  was  also  the  plan  of  Mahomet  II. 

The  question  is,  whether  Europe ''.ill  repeat  the  mistake  which  she 
made  in  1153. 

An  Old  Resident. 

CONSTASTIXOPLE,  DcKmUr  €,,  1880. 
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M.  Zola  the  critic  an  interesting  figure.  To  me,  indeed,  considering 
the  curioua  ]ightji  and  reflections  which  his  views  cast  upon  certain 
phases  of  contemporary  thouglit,  he  is  in  certain  respects  more 
interesting  as  a  critic  than  as  a  novelist.  For  the  novelist,  however 
vigorous  and  masterful  his  own  personality,  must  perforce,  if  he  is 
an  artist  at  all,  efface  himself  very  much  in  order  to  give  fuller,  in- 
tenser  life  to  the  characters  he  has  evoked.  He  can  only  address 
the  world,  to  any  very  systematic  purpose,  through  their  mouths,  and 
as  it  were  at  second  hand.  But  the  critic,  especially  the  dogmatic 
critic,  has  no  need  to  exercise  such  self-restraint.  He  can  proclaim 
his  own  opinions  from  the  house-tops.  He  can  explain  their  why 
and  their  wherefore,  whence  they  come  and  whither  they  are  tend- 
ing; preach  them  in  all  their  fulness.  And  thus,  though  there  is 
^BQUch  of  M.  Zola's  mind  that  we  can  deduce  easily  enough  from  his 
novels,  yet,  if  we  wish  really  to  formulate  his  creed,  we  must  go  to 
the  six  volumes  of  his  miscellaneous  essays. 

His  creed — it  is  certainly  one  that  at  first  sight  seems  to  imply 
some  personal  arrogance.  Briefly,  and  not  altogether  unfairly,  it  may 
be  summarized  thus :  on  the  topmost  and  finest  pinnacle  of  the 
structure  which  the  slow  hand  of  Time  has  so  patiently  ''  evolved," 
there  stand  M.  Zola  and  his  friends,  the  French  novelists  of  the 
"  Experimental  "  and  "  Naturalist  "  school.  But  as  this  may  look 
like  caricature  on  my  part,  and  as  it  is  really  far  from  ray  intention 
to  urge  against  him  any  very  serious  charge  of  inordinate  self-asser- 
tion and  self-esteem,  perhaps  I  had  better  amplify  this  bald  summary, 
and  explain  how  he  comes  to  regard  himself  as  occupying  a  position 
of  such  exceptional  vantage. 

M.  Zola,  then,  holds — therein  following  Comte — that  the  world  has 
passed  through  its  theological  infancy,  discarded  the  metaphysics  of 
its  adolescence,  and  at  last  reached  the  manhood  of  Positivism.  The 
age,  as  he  is  never  weary  of  declaring,  is  an  age  of  facts,  of  science, 
of  that  relative  knowledge  which  alone  is  possible  to  humanity. 
Nay,  he  is  "  bold  to  affirm  that  science  is  the  poetry  of  our  age  ; 
science,  with  its  marvellous  out-blossoming  of  discoveries,  its  con- 
quests over  matter,  the  wings  that  it  has  bestowed  on  man  so  as  to 
multiply  his  activity  tenfold.''  *  Kven  admitting  this,  however — and 
of  course  the  well-disposed  disputant  mIU  always  admit  anything — 
there  still  seems  room  for  Monder  that  in  this  world  of  facts  the 
fictionist  should  be  entitled  to  take  so  high  and  important  a  place. 
But  that  is  the  very  point  M.  Zola  is  most  bent  on  establishing. 
Accordingly,  in  order  to  storm  and  hold  this  key  to  his  whole  position, 
he  marshals  all  the  big  battalions  of  his  logic,  urges  his  arguments  to 


*  It  must  be  undersioo<1   tli.\t.  tins  iunIti|ilication  of  activity  by  meaiu  of  wingi  is 
M.  ZoW*  image,  not  mine. 
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the  assault  with  unflagging  spirit,  and  is  never  weary  of  issuing 
bulletius  of  triumph  over  the  victories  which  he  claims. 

Let  us  follow  his  conquering  arms  for  a  moment,  and  survey  the 
field  of  battle  as  he  sees  it.  Certainly,  thus  he  argues  in  effect  : 
There  may  at  tirst  sight  seem  to  be  some  incongruity  in  claiming 
for  the  novelist  the  very  first  place  in  an  age  which  crowns  all  other 
ages  because  it  is  an  age  of  fact ;  but  that  is  because  the  world  has 
been  accustomed  to  take  an  altogether  wrong  view  of  the  novelist's 
functions.  He  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  a  man  of  imagination, 
who  hatl  done  his  duty  when  he  had  invented  a  series  of  incidents 
more  or  less  probable,  or  of  characters  more  or  less  heroic.  He  was 
to  be  a  story-teller  like  Dumas,  or  a  brilliant  virtuoso  on  the  instru- 
ment of  language  like  Victor  Hugo,  or  an  exponent  of  idealized 
passion  like  (Jcorge  Sand.  In  brief,  his  world  was  to  be  an  ideal 
world.  But  all  that  has  been  changetl,  revolutionized,  reformed,  by 
the  greater  novelists  of  to-day.  To  the  ideal  world,  dear  to  the 
spiritualist  generation  of  1830,  has  succeeded  the  world  of  a  genera- 
tion— *'my  generation,"  M.  Zola  is  fond  of  calling  it,  somewhat 
royally- — "  which  is  positivist.  Both  these  worlds  are  in  presence. 
One  must  kill  the  other."  Not,  of  course,  that  the  superb  noonday 
of  the  present  came  quite  suddenly  and  without  a  dawn.  There 
was  Stendhal,  who  first  streaked  the  grey  of  the  classic  and  romantic 
night ;  and  then  Balzac — Balzac,  "  the  vastest  brain  of  this  century," 
"  the  true  man  of  the  age " — who  scarcely  perhaps  realized  the 
importance  of  his  own  mission,  and  retained  to  the  end  a  quite 
childish  admiration  for  Sir  Walter  Scott,  but  who  nevertheless 
"  expired,  stoned  and  crucified,  as  the  Messiah  of  the  great  school 
of  Naturalism."  And  into  his  labours  have  entered  Flaubert,  the 
brothers  De  Goncourt,  M.  Daudet,  M.  Zola  himself,  and  a  host  of 
other  puissant  if  lesser  writers.  They  form  that  great  school  of  the 
present  and  future.  To  them  man  is  no  ideal  being,  mendaciously 
sublimed  and  glorified  by  the  possession  of  a  soul,  but  a  highly 
developed  animal,  forming  the  last  link  in  a  long  chain  of  evolution. 
As  such  the  new  school  study  him.  They  are  his  "  Naturalists."  They 
collect  facts  about  him;  collate  and  classify  those  "  human  documents" 
on  which  he  writes,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  the  story  of  his 
instincts,  passions,  powers,  appetites. 

Nor  must  it  for  a  moment  be  supposed  that  the  beneficent 
functions  pf  the  novelist  are  limited  to  the  discovery  and  record  of 
facts.  Even  so,  his  value,  sociologically,  would  no  doubt  be  immense. 
But  in  reality  he  docs  much  more.  There  is  in  M.  Zola's  "  Lc 
Roman  Experimental"*  a  singular  article,  which  in  fact  gives  ita  name 


*  I  mfty  as  well  enntnerate  here  M.  Zola's  critical  works.  The  Hrst  is  entitled,  very 
cliAracterietically,  "Mes  Hnines,"  for  M.  Zola  is  a  cood  hater,  and  would,  so  far,  have 
pleased  Dr.  Johnson  ;  an*l  thtn  conic — I  am  not  adopting  any  particular  order — **  Lc 
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to  the  book,  ejcplainiog  how,  from  M.  ZoU's  point  of  view,  the  new 
kchool  of  novelists  are  "  experimenters  **   in    human   nature.     He 

itakcs  for  tc\t  a  scientiSc  treatise  by  Claude  Bernard  on  "Experimental 
^Icdiciae/^  and  proves,  \rith  many  comments  and  much  quotation, 
that  the  methods  of  the  scientist  and  novelist  are  analogous.  For, 
just  as  the  scientist  "  employs   the   methods  of  simple   or  complex 

Eluvestigation  in  order  to  vary  and  modify  natural  phenomena,  and 
libit  them  under  circumstances  and  conditions  under  nrhicb 
>aturc  does  not  present  them/'  thereby  wringing  from  them  their 

Meepest  secrets ;  even  so  the  novelist  can  vary  and  modify  the  circum- 
stances under  which  human  phenomena  are  presented.  In  the  great 
laboratory  of  man's  life  all  the  elements  are  absolutely  at  his  disposal. 
*arentagc,  inherited  tendencies^  sex,  age,  education,  character,  intel- 
lect, fortune,  social  position,  nationality — all  that  goes  to  make  the 
difference  between  one  human  creature  and  another,  is  in  his  hand. 
He  has  but  to  alicr  the  proportions  or  change  the  conditions,  and 
watch  the  result.  Thus  he  can,  for  instance,  take  any  given 
character  and  place  it  among  such  surroundings  as  he  pleases,  and 
then  study  at  leisure  the  influence  which  those  surroundings  will 
exercise  upon  that  particular  character.  So  he  varies  the  phenomena 
of  Nature.  So  he  enlarges  the  sphere  of  positive  knowledge.  So,  with 
ft  sure  hand,  he  maps  out  the  future  destinies  of  man.  Once  grant 
that  the  results  thus  obtained  have  a  strictly  scientific  value,  and  the 
consequences  arc  far-reachiog,  immense.  Xor  is  M.  Zola  the  person  to 
forego  any  claim,  however  exalted,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  his  fellow- 
craftsmen.  A  breath  of  quite  lyrical  enthusiasm  passes  over  him  as 
he  reveals  the  glories  of  the  "  experimental  "  novelist  s  achievements, 
and  shadows  forth  the  splendoui-s  of  his  mission.  He  returns  to 
the  subject  again  and  again,  and  yet  again.  He  is  never  weary 
of  it. 

"  There  are  no  limits,"  lie  cries,  "  to  the  sphere  of  the  novel.    Ir  has  invaded 

and  (lidpossessed  all  other  fonns  of  literature.     Like  science,  it  has  conquered 

he  world.     It  attacks  any  subject,  embraces  history,  treats  of  physiology  and 

>sychoIogy,  rises  to  the  highest  flights  of  poetry,  studios  the   most  diverse 

(quehtions — politics,  social  economy,  religion,  morals.  The  whole  of  nature  is 
Its  domain,  and  in  that  domain  it  moves  with  the  utmost  freedom,  adopting 
any  form  ut  will,  selecting  any  tono  that  may  seem  most  suitable,  recognizing 
no  houtuhiry  or  limit.  ...  In  truth,  the  masterpieces  among  modern  novels 
go  far  deeper  into  the  secrets  of  mim  and  milure  than  grave  works  of  history, 
philosophy,  and  criticism.     It  is  the  moden>  tool  of  tools.''  * 

"  Our  object,"  he  cries  again,  "is  the  same  as  tluit  of  the  physiologist  and 
medical  experimentalist.     We,  too,  desiro  to  nmster  the  phenomena  of  the 

lintcltcctunl  and  personal  elements,  so  iis  to  be  able  to  direct  ihem.  We  are, 
in  a  word,  vxperimentiog  moralists,  who  demonstrate  by  our  exj^eriments 


"'  "  Lc8  P>.oniaDcier8  Natiir;iliste«,"  "Docnmenti  Littt'rairen,*'  *'Lc 
tie,"  "Nos  Autcurs  DnuuatitjUCB/'  and  "  Uae  CAin{j.-igue." 
'  Lo  Uwuutu  hAit<;riiaental,"  p.  124. 
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how  a  given  passion  will  operate  in  a  certain  social  eaviroument.  Whenever 
we  really  hold  in  our  band  the  mechanism  of  that  passion,  we  shall  be  able 
to  subject  it  to  treatment,  and  to  reduce  it,  or  at  least  to  render  it  as 
ianocuous  aj»  possible.  And  in  this  dwell  the  practical  uselulnesa  and  high 
morality  of  our  *  Naturalist '  works — works  which  exf>eriment  on  man,  which 
take  the  human  machine  to  pieces  and  put  it  together  again,  in  order  to  make 
it  work  under  the  induence  of  a  given  environment.  When  time  has  progressed, 
when  a  full  knowledge  of  the  governing  law*  ia  ours,  we  shall  only  have  to 
acton  individuals  and  environments  if  we  wish  to  realize  the  best  social  condi- 
tion. ThiiB  are  we  practical  sociologists,  and  our  task  ia  the  furthering^  of 
political  and  economic  science.  Nor,  I  repeat,  do  I  know  of  any  nobler  work, 
nor  of  any  work  larger  in  its  application.  To  be  lord  over  good  and  evil,  to  be 
able  to  rule  over  life,  over  society,  to  finally  solve  the  problems  of  socialism, 
and  above  all  to  solve  by  experiment  questions  of  criminality,  and  so  to  establish 
a  solid  basis  for  the  action  of  justice — ia  not  this  to  be  the  most  useful  and 
most  moral  of  workers  in  the  field  of  human  labour  ?  "  • 

And  yet  again  he  cries  :  "I  know  of  no  school  more  moral  and  austere  than 
t&at  of  the  '  Naturalist '  novel-writers." 

Now,  there  ore  doubtless  some  of  my  readers  from  whom  thia 
aspect  of  the  *'  Naturalist "  school  had  been  a  little  veiled  perhaps,  and 
who  liavc  not  hitherto  fully  appreciated  the  sublime  moral  mission  of 
such  works  as  "  Nana,"  "  Therese  Raquin/'  and  "  Pot  Bouille." 
They  may  have  failed  to  detect  the  truly  apostolic  character  of 
M.  Zola.  They  may  be  tempted  even  to  smile  at  his  solemn 
declaration,  that  because  Scott  idealizes  passion,  therefore  Scott's 
moral  iuflueuce  is  more  pcraicious  than  that  of  M.  Zola's  friends. 
They  may  not,  in  short,  have  recofjnized  in  what  an  austere  and 
strictly  scientific  spirit  he  and  his  were  toiliug  for  the  good  of  man. 
But  then  my  readers  are  Englishmen,  and  if  not  Protestants,  at 
least  brought  up  in  a  Protestant  country,  and  so  fur  in  a  Protestant 
"  environment  "  ;  and  how  should  Protestantism  understand  the  deep 
thiDgs  of  M.  Zola?  For  M.  Zola,  who  therein  again  follows  Comte, 
holds  Protestantism  in  high  disdain.  It  has,  as  he  considers, 
poisoned  the  world  with  "false  virtue  and  false  modesty." f  It  is 
"drowning''  France.  It  is  "threatening"  "  the  Republic."  It  is 
"ravaging"  French  "literature,"  It  has  bound  and  gagged  the 
"  England  of  Shakespeare  and  Een  Jonson."  It  has  brought  us  to 
«uch  a  low  ebb  of  imbecility  that  since  Dickens  we  have  not  had  a 
•ingle  writer  of  any  merit.  It  is  "  the  enemy,"  the  arch-enemy. 
He  "  defies  an  artist  ever  to  be  able  to  live  on  good  terms  with  a 
Protestant." 

Clearly,  therefore,  it  is  not  for  us,  poor  insularies  that  we  are,  to 
jadge  of  the  moral  aspect  of  the  "  Naturalist "  movement.  But 
•till  "we  may  perhaps  be  in  a  position  to  judge  of  M.  Zola's  pre- 
tensions  to  give   scientific  value   to   the   novels  of   "  Naturalism." 


•  *'  Le  Kornan  Exp^rinjental,"  p,  2.1. 

f  ••  No«s  mourons  de  fausse  vertu  et  de  fausee  pudeur,"  aays  M.  Zola.     I  don't  know 
that  I  should  d  priori  have  expected  bU  end  to  come  in  precisely  thftt  manner. 
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And  here  trutb  compels  me  to  declare  that  the  whole  of  his  elaborate 
argument  is,  in  my  opinion  at  least,  but  as  a  glimmer  of  moonshine. 
He  lumself  shall  help  me  to  prove  it ;  for  M,  Zola  does  not  always 
remember  to  be  the  man  of  science  and  puritan  of  "  Naturalism." 
He  sometimes^  as  when  writing  the  sentence  which  I  last  quoted, 
thinks  of  himself  as  an  artist;  and  as  an  artist,  especially  an  artist 
who  aspires  also  to  be  a  critic,  he  has  had  occasion  to  seek  for 
what  he  would  call  the  "  formula "  of  his  art.  He  did  so  many 
years  ago  when  writing  "  Mes  Haines,"  and  is  evidently  still  quite 
satisfied  with  the  result  ;  for  he  returns,  in  the  "  Documents  Lit- 
t^raires,"  to  the  "  formula  "  which  he  then  discovered,  and  quotes  it 
with  complacency.  1,  too,  ara  therefore  justified  in  treating  it  with 
respect,  and  not  regarding  it  as  one  of  the  utterances  of  what 
M.  Zola  calls  his  hours  of  weakness — his  heures  Idches.  This,  then, 
is  the  definition :  "  A  work  of  art  is  a  comer  of  nature  seen  through 
the  medium  of  a  temperament,"  A  "  comer  of  nature  !  "  Here  we 
are  well  within  the  regions  of  science.  Astronomy,  geology,  botany, 
and,  I  will  grant  for  the  sake  of  argument,  even  sociology — all  these 
cover  "  corners  of  nature,"  more  or  less  extended  ;  all  embrace  facts 
and  certain  theories,  more  or  less  definitely  established,  explaining 
the  facts  and  their  relations.  But  a  "  temperament !  "  What  has 
that  to  do  with  the  matter?  The  astronomer  does  not  examine 
the  stars  "  through  the  medium  of  his  temperament,"  nor  a 
geologist  the  strata  of  the  earth,  nor  a  botanist  the  structure  of 
plants.  And  if  a  sociologist  does  so  examine  the  phenomena  of 
society — as,  in  fact,  sociologists  mainly  do — why,  then  he  is  doing 
what  in  him  lies  to  destroy  the  scientific  character  of  his  special 
"  ology."  No.  The  object  of  the  real  scientist  is  to  cultivate  his 
powers  of  observation,  of  classifying  and  systematizing  fact,  and 
even  to  foster,  while  he  restrains,  that  superb  gift,  the  scientific 
imagination — but  to  get  rid  altogether  of  his  temperament.  He 
wishes  to  see  his  "  comer  of  nature"  in  an  absolutely  dry  light,  and 
is  great  in  so  far  as  he  succeeds. 

But  the  artist,  as  M.  Zola  very  rightly  tells  us,  does  see  his  "  corner 
of  nature"  "through  the  medium  of  bis  temperament" — a  very 
different  thing.  And  as  he  images  that  corner  of  nature  back  to  us 
in  the  mirror  of  his  art,  he  shadows  it  with  his  gloom  or  floods  it 
with  his  sunshine ;  his  passion  makes  it  hot  and  lurid ;  his  imagina- 
tion irradiates  it ;  his  fancy  plays  over  it ;  his  nobler  aspirations 
glorify  it  with  shafts  of  purest  light ;  not  a  feeling  of  his  soul  but 
casts  upon  it  some  reflection.  These  additions  from  the  artist's 
temperament  are  of  the  very  essence  of  art.  Without  them  the 
image  of  the  corner  of  nature  is  but  as  a  dry  photograph  if  mirrored 
in  paint,  or  as  a  dull  statement  of  facts  if  mirrored  in  words. 
It  has  no  claim  to  be  regarded  as   a  work  of  art  at  all.     M.  Zola 
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Kimself  would  recognize  this  freely  aad  always,  if  he  were  not 
blinded  by  his  scientific  pretensions.  Has  he  not  gone  so  far  as  to 
say:  "In  my  view  a  work  of  urt  is  ...  an  individuality,  or 
personality.  .  .  .  What  I  look  for  above  all  else  in  a  picture  i* 
a  maa,  and  not  a  picture  ?"  *  And  if  the  action  of  the  individual 
upon  the  object  presented  be  so  all-important,  what  becomes  of  that 
dry  light  which  is  the  light  of  science?  What  becomes  of  our 
novelist's  claim  to  sit  in  the  professor's  chair,  and  conduct  a  series  of 
experiments,  coram  poj/ulo,  for  the  benefit  of  man? 

A  series  of  experiments — alas !  shall  I  confess  that  that  claim  to 
Boientitic  value  to  the  novelist's  creations,  as  if  they  were 
^^perimeuts  in  science,  and  to  employ  them  for  the  solution  of 
social  problems,  seems  to  me  more  illusory  thau  all.  A  novelist 
produces  a  certain  character.  That  character  is  born  partly  of 
observation,  but  very  much  more,  if  the  character  is  to  have  fife,  of 
the  novelist's  imagination.  It  is  placed  by  the  novelist  in  a  world, 
or,  as  M.  Zola  would  prefer  to  say,  in  an  environment,  which  is  also 
the  result  in  part  of  observation  and  in  part  of  imagination.  The 
environment  acts  on  the  character  in  a  certain  manner,  and  that 
M.  Zola  regards  as  the  equivalent  of  a  scientific  experiment.  But 
all  the  elements  of  a  scientific  experiment  are  wanting.  We  touch 
fact  at  uo  stage  of  our  proceedings.  When  a  chemist  puts  certain 
bodies  into  a  crucible,  he  knows  exactly  what  those  bodies  are,  and 
to  what  action  he  subjects  them,  and  his  "  temperament  "  has  nothing 
Jo  do  with  the  result.  Here,  however,  the  contents  of  the  crucible 
hypotheses,  guesses,  surmises,  intuitions,  observations ;  and  the 
'altogether  uncertain  action  to  which  they  are  subjected  is  "  tempera- 
ment/' One  might  as  well  expect  to  obtain  a  purely  scientific 
result  by  alchemy  and  the  black  art.  Of  course  I  do  not  mean  any 
such  absurdity  as  that  the  novelist's  observations  of  life  and  character 
go  for  nothing,  and  that  he  has  no  power  of  revealing  what  lies  hidden 
in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men.  He  possesses  such  power  unques- 
tionably. Take  "  Adam  Bede,"  for  instance.  We  know  the  people 
in  that  book  better,  with  a  closer  intimacy  of  knowledge,  than  nine- 
tenths  of  the  persons  whom  we  meet  in  actual  life.  The  world  to 
which  it  introduces  us  is  for  us  all  as  a  corner  of  the  real  world. 
The  writer  by  her  consummate  art  produces  upon  us  the  highest  of 
art  illusions — the  illusion  of  reality.  Let  us  honour  with  all  honour 
what  is  so  admirable.  Let  us  honour  it  too  much  to  palter  with 
language,  and  talk  of  science  when  in  fact  we  are  dealing  with  art. 

Now,  of  course  there  are  temperaments  and  temperaments,  some 
very  good,  and  some  not  quite  so  admirable ;  and  upon  the  quality  of 
the  temperament  will  in  a  great  measure  depend  the  quality  of  the 
wt.     A   few  years  ago,  as   I  well  remember,    Mr.  Licbreich,  the 

•  "MeiHainoB." 
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oculist,  read  a  paper  at  the  Koral  Institution,  proving,  to  bis  own 
but  not  Mr,  Raskin's  satisfaction,  that  certain  peculiarities  iu  the 
pictures  of  Turner  and  Mulready  were  due  to  eye  diseases,  which 
prevented  those  artists  from  seeing  the  world  as  it  is  seen  by  men 
whose  eyes  are  quite  healthy.  They  looked  at  objects,  such  was 
Mr.  Liebreich's  contention,  in  the  one  case  through  a  lens  that  had 
lost  its  shape,  and  in  the  other,  its  colour.  Even  such  a  lens,  as  I 
make  bold  to  affirm,  is  M.  Zola's  temperament ;  and  if  I  were  at  the 
present  moment  reviewing  his  novels,  nothing  would  be  easier  than 
to  show  what  a  distorting  and  sombre  influence  it  has  exercised  upon 
his  vision  of  nature's  corners,  and  how  exclusively  it  has  led  him  to 
dwell  upon  the  dust  and  the  cobwebs.  But  my  task  here  is  only  very 
incidentally  connected  with  his  novels.  I  am  dealing  with  him 
mainly  as  a  critic.  If,  however,  I  can  show,  as  I  think  I  can, 
what  fantastic  tricks  that  temperament  of  his  has  played  with  his 
criticism — why,  then,  I  shall  have  disposed  of  his  scientific  pretensions 
even  more  effectually  perhaps  than  if  I  had  established  the  unscien> 
tific  character  of  his  fiction.  For  the  critic  is  bound  to  a  severe 
and  equitable  impartiality  which  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  the 
artist. 

M.  Zola's  temperament,  the  essential  literary  character  of  him — 
in  speaking  of  this  it  must  of  course  be  understood  that  I  place  his 
private  character  entirely  to  one  side.  Of  what  he  may  be  in  the 
ordinary  relations  of  life  I  neither  know,  nor  have  a  right  to  know, 
anything.  It  is  only  his  character  as  a  writer  that  can  possibly  be 
here  in  question.  When  I  say,  therefore,  that  the  essential  quality 
of  hi»  spirit  is  coarseness,  I  must  be  exonerated  from  all  intention  of 
personal  discourtesy.  Naturally,  there  are  many  other  hues  blended 
in  the  temperament  through  which  he  views  life^  art,  and  letters. 
But  coarseness  is  the  prevailing  tone.  He  seems  to  see  everything 
through  what  may  be  called  an  animal  atmosphere.  Does  this 
expression  seem  unduly  strong,  and  unwarranted  by  the  ordinary 
amenities  of  literature?  I  scarcely  think  ^[.  Zola  himself  would 
repudiate  it.  Possibly  he  might  even  regard  it  as  a  compliment. 
Has  he  not  assured  us  that  the  result  of  all  investigations  into  the 
varions  classes  of  society  is  "  immediately  to  reach  the  beast  iu  man, 
M'hether  covered  by  a  black  coat  or  by  a  blouse."  *  And  it  is  this 
beast  which  his  temperament  leads  him  always  to  see,  and  to  see 
exclusively.  A  swarming,  huddled  mass  of  growling  creatures,  each 
bounded  on  by  his  foul  appetites  of  greed  and  lust ;  the  strong 
succeeding  rightly  in  virtue  of  their  strength,  and  the  weak,  as 
rightly,  being  pushed  into  the  mire — such  is  his  outlook  on 
humanity.     Love  he  scarcely  recognizes  save  in  its  purely  physical 

*  "  Xouii  arrivons  tout  dc  sniie  h  la  b£te  hutniiae,  sous  I'habit  Qoir  comtne  sous  h, 
l)!0U9C."— /j'ontan  Expirimentat,  p.  2(J($. 
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the  rugged  M.  Zola  acknowledges  an  influence  so  sednctive,  * 
modulates  the  harsh  tones  of  his  voice  when  speaking  of  the  Jife 
and  works  of  this  spoilt  child  of  literary  fortune,  and  like 

"  Fell  CharybJie,  munnurs  soft  applause." 

But  what  does  M.  Zola  see  to  praise,  and  what  to  dispraise,  iu 
M,  Daudet's  novels  ?  To  us,  poor  Protestants  that  we  are,  and  weary 
perchance  of  the  dreary  monotone  of  adultery  that  drawls  through 
nearly  all  French  fiction — to  us  there  came  a  sense  of  relief  in  being 
introduced  to  a  world  in  which  some  women  were  good  and  pure,  and 
a  few  men  not  altogether  scoundrels.  There  exist,  as  we  know, 
aspects  of  French  life  which  French  literature  seems  almost  of  set 
purpose  to  treat  with  a  conspiracy  of  silence.  One  was  grateful  to 
any  writer  who  had  the  courage  to  break  that  silence.  One  was  glad 
to  meet  with  such  characters  as  Madame  Fromont  or  Madame 
Koumestan  ;  to  catch  such  a  pretty  glimpse  of  youth  in  its  freshness 
and  purity  as  may  be  seen  in  the  famille  Joyeuse  ;  to  note  how  chaste 
and  maidenly  is  the  sad  love  idyll  of  the  poor  lame  workwoman 
Desiree  Delobelle.  But  all  this  side  of  M.  Daudet's  talent  is  naught 
to  M.  Zola.  What  he  has  to  say  of  Madame  Fromont  is  contained 
iu  less  than  two  lines  ;  of  Madame  Roumestan  he  says  nothing  ;  of 
Deairee  DelobelJe  he  says  little  ;  while  as  to  the  famille  Joyeuse,  they 
are  naturally  the  "  least  successful  point  iu  the  novel."  They  are 
evidently  not  the  result  of  actual  observation.  "  By  contrast  with 
the  strong  colour  of  the  things  really  seen,  they  become  all  pale — 
they  arc  tainted  with  conventional  resj)ectability.^'  They  are  "  to  be 
condemned  from  evei*y  point  of  view.^^  M.  Paudet  is  not  to  be  for- 
given for  sacrificing  the  peccant  artist,  Felicia  Ruys,  to  these 
bourgeoises,  these  "  dolls."  Need  M.  Zola  have  warned  us  that  such 
"  objections  "  might  possibly  have  been  "  inspired  "  by  "  his  own 
writer's  temperament  ?  " 

But  it  is  the  same  throughout,  I  could  illustrate  M.  Zola's  ex- 
clusive appreciation  of  the  coarser  elements  in  humanity  by  any 
number  of  examples  selected  almost  at  hazard  from  the  volumes 
before  me.  What  else  is  it  that  induces  him  to  regard  Messrs, 
Erckmann-Chatrian  a.s  exhibiting  in  their  novels  a  world  all  falsified 
by  optimism,  as  presenting  "  an  eternal  lie  in  their  pictures  of  the 
soul  ?  "  To  what  else  can  be  attributed  his  admiration  for  the  "  real 
philosophy  and  living  style"  of  M.  Huysmans,  who,  "as  an  observer 
not  going  beyond  the  facts,  sees  but  the  beast  in  man."  In  truth, 
nothing  mollifies  this  stem  Naturalist.  If  he  attacks  the  whole 
Romantic  school,  as  he  does  again  and  again,  it  is  clearly  not  be- 
cause their  sentiment  so  often  rings  hollow  and  false,  but  because 

•  "  Ce  mot  rle  adduction  est  le  mot  jiiate  .  .  .  .  il  a  a^doit  tea  amis,  seduit  Ic  public. 
8c«lnit  tons  C€ux  (jui  I'ont  approche."— /v««  liomanusUrt  NtUnr<dititt$,  p,  2r>7. 
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they  bad  any  iieutimeut,  any  feeling,  any  aspirations  at  all.  lie 
cauDQt  forgive  them.  According  to  him,  they  were  all  liara.*  We 
have  uot,  on  this  side  of  the  Channel,  been  in  the  babit  of  regard- 
ing tbe  Frencb  stage  as  over-squeamish.  It  is  far  too  squeamish  for 
our  fautor  of  '^  Naturalism."  He  cannot  away  with  its  conven- 
tions. He  devotes  a  whole  volume  to  show  that  such  shreds  of 
reserve  as  it  still  retains  ought  ruthlessly  to  be  torn  away,  and  man 
be  presented  on  the  boards  naked  and  unashamed. 

Added  to  this  coarseness  of  vision,  which  affects  equally  M.  Zola^s 
ontlook  as  an  artist  and  as  a  critic,  there  is  that  in  him  which  affects 
his  outlook  as  a  critic  only,  and  yet  is  of  such  strength  as  to  colour 
his  criticism  even  more  powerfully  perhaps  than  his  coarseness.  A  high 
authority  assured  us  some  few  years  ago  that  the  critics  were  those 
who  had  failed  in  literature  and  art.  The  statement  is  sweeping. 
ITiere  are  critics  who  have  never  even  tried  to  succeed  in  either ;  and 
such  may  find  comfort  in  the  thought  that  the  men  who  have  suc- 
ceeded are  sometimes  incapacitated  by  their  very  success  from  also 
succeeding  as  critics.  Few  indeed  are  the  artists  who  can  suffi- 
ciently detach  themselves  from  their  own  art  to  be  able  to  judge 
the  art  of  others,  the  methods  of  others,  and  the  aims  of  others,  in 
an  absolutely  dispassionate  spirit.  Their  comprehension  has  a  com- 
paratively narrow  boundary.  Their  sympathies  are  restricted.  Has 
not  the  author  of  the  "  Earthly  Paradise  "  lately  told  us  that  he  feels 
DO  sympathetic  admiration  for  the  author  of  •'  Paradise  Lost  "  and 
"  Paradise  Regained  ?  "  And  this  one-sidedness,  which  in  no  way 
detracts  from  the  artists'  effectiveness  as  artists,  and  is  often  no  doubt 
a  help,  may  very  much  affect  the  value  of  their  critical  utterances. 
They  cannot  criticize  without,  consciously  or  xmconsciously,  bringing 
their  own  productions  into  question.  M.  Zola  is  a  case  particularly 
in  point.  No  one  can  deny  that  he  is  a  novelist  of  very  great  power. 
His  strength  does  not  exactly  lie  where  he  thinks  it  does,  as  might 
be  shown  easily  enough  on  due  occasion ;  but  of  the  strength  itself 
there  can  be  no  question.  And  it  is  simply  as  a  masterful  novelist, 
using  his  own  works  for  universal  standard  and  criterion,  that  he  sits 
in  the  critic's  jndgment-seat. 

Let  me  illustrate  my  meaning.  M.  Zola's  style  is,  according  to 
the  purists  in  such  matters,  very  far  from  admirable.  It  altogether 
lacks  the  beauty  and  dainty  strength,  the  supreme  charm,  of  the 
masters.  Even  a  foreigner  may  note,  in  the  volumes  now  before 
me,  passages  not  a  few  in  which  the  metaphor  is  jumbled,  and 
the  meaning  obscured  by  the  use  of  abstract  instead  of  concrete 
terms.  Accordingly,  M.  Zola  seems  to  make  light  of  style.  "  What 
value,"  he  asks,  "  should  we  attach  to  correctness,  the  observance  of 
rules,  the  perfection  of  the  whole  ?  There  are  pages,  scarcely  even 
*  M.  Cberlniliez,  in  particnlar,  "  lies  at  Ms  easn." 
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written  in  French,  which  are  superior  in  my  eyes  to  the  most  admir- 
ably conducted  works,  for  such  pages  contain  a  whole  personality — they 
have  the  supreme  merit  of  being  unique  and  inimitable/'  So,  too,  he 
tells  us  in  a  long  essay  on  the  novel,  that  style  is  altogether  a  matter 
of  individuality,  that  "  it  is  possible  to  write  badly,  iucorrectly,  in  a 
wild,  harum-scarum  way,"  and  yet  take  rank  among  the  gods.  So 
also,  he  declares,  "  it  is  not  true  that  beauty  alone  is  immortal ;  life 
is  more  immortal  still  ; "  and  "  the  noise  which  is  made  about  form 
will  pass/'  Again,  among  M.  Zola's  gifts  delicate,  light  wit  assuredly 
finds  no  place.  He  has  nothing  of  what  the  French  call  f*prit. 
Accordingly,  be  gravely  assures  us  that  "the  man  of  genius  is  not 
fpiriiui'l :  "  which  is  surely  a  strange  assertion  to  come  from  a  fellow- 
country  man  of  Voltaire.  Or  take  a  much  more  important  matter. 
According  to  M.  Zola,  "  there  is  not  a  critic  in  I'Vauce.''  French 
criticism  seems  certainly  to  have  passed  the  meridian  of  its  palmiest 
day.  Still,  one  has  seen  occasionally  an  article  by  M.  Scherer,  or 
M.  Taine,  or  M.  Montegut,  or  M.  Deschanel,  or  M.  llenun  in  a  literary 
mood,  or  even  by  the  younger  writers  of  the  Rev^ue  des  Ih-uj:  Mondesi, 
as  M.  Brunnctierc — an  article  that  was  not  without  merit ;  so  that 
so  sweeping  an  assertion  excites  perhaps  at  first  a  feeling  of  surprise. 
The  explanation,  however,  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  function  of  the 
critic,  in  M.  Zola's  view,  is  to  herald  the  advent  of  all  new  writers, 
and  to  proclaim  their  merits  to  the  world.  "  He  must  study  their 
temperaments,  show  the  rare  qualities  which  they  bring  with  them, 
and  thus  educate  the  public,  which  will  at  last  be  tamed  and  rendered 
tractable.  There  can  be  no  nobler  part  than  to  accustom  the  great 
multitude  to  the  troubling  splendours  of  genius."  But  unfortunately, 
as  M,  Zola  declares  sadly,  theie  is  no  critic  of  any  name  or  power 
who  has  proved  worthy  of  the  superb  mission  of  thus  *'  vulgarizing" 
the  novels  of  the  "Naturalist"  school.  M.  Montegut  is  simply 
'*  made  dizzy/'  "  blinded  "  by  them,  as  by  the  sudden  splendour  of 
the  sun.  M.  Taine.  "  in  whom  the  young  novelists  had  put  all  their 
hopes,"  has  proved  false,  and  turned  out  to  be  no  more  than  a 
"  professor."  In  short,  there  is  no  critic  who  "  will  set  everything  in 
its  right  place,  throw  back  the  past  into  the  shadow,  and  place  the 
present  in  a  great  light  of  truth  and  justice ;  "  and  because  there  is  no 
critic  who  will  put  himself  at  M.  Zola's  point  of  view  for  the  pur]>oto! 
of  adverti&iog  M.  Zola's  art,  therefore  there  is  no  critic  at  all. 

Politicians  arc  judged  from  much  the  same  standfjoint  M.  Zola 
makes  short  work  of  them.  •'  Any  one,"  he  declares,  "  may  become 
a  Secretary  of  State,  .  .  .  .  if  he  really  wishes  it — and  has  no  genius." 
And  he  professes  to  explain  "  why  we,  the  writers,  have  so  great  a 

contempt  for  political  men Our  pride  comes  of  this,  that  we 

are  in  the  only  absolute  which  exists  in  the  world,  that  of  pure 
thought :  while  they  are  struggling  miserably  in  the  relative  of  human 
things   bound  hand   and   foot  by  necessities  of  all  kind*.,  condemned 
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to  acts  of  cunning,  folly,  and  crime/'  Now,  of  course  one  might 
question  how  far  it  was  consistent  for  bo  positivist  a  personage  to 
claim  to  be  in  any  absolute  at  all.  But  letting  that  pass,  I  doubt  if 
the  reason  here  given  fully  accounts  for  M.  Zola's  dislike  for  the 
politicians.  He  himself  seems  to  suggest  another  and  a  stronger 
reason,  when  he  says,  for  instance,  of  Gambetta  :  "  I  am  told  that 
in  painting  and  sculpture  he  despises  our  French  school,  and  swears 
only  by  antiquity  and  the  Renaissance ;  and  likewise  in  literature 
that  he  limits  his  sympathy  to  the  classics,  and  is  thus  more  bourgeois 
than  the  bourgeois  M.  Thiers.  Well,  that  is  quite  enough  for  me  : 
the  man  is  judged.  He  is  not  with  us,  the  moderns  and  believers." 
And  again  he  declares,  even  more  explicitly,  in  an  article  entitled 
"  Drunken  Slaves,"  "  in  my  eyes  the  crime  of  the  band  (of  politicians) 
is  nnpardonable :  they  do  not  love  literature,  and  I  hope  that  litera- 
ture will  nail  them  to  some  eternal  gibbet  of  ridicule.''  There  is  no 
critic,  as  we  have  just  seen,  because  no  writer  will  say  the  right  thing 
about  the  "  Naturalist  "  novels,  and  even  so,  all  politicians  are  con- 
temptible because  they  refuse  to  read  those  same  novels  with  pleasure 
and  approval,  and  to  take  them  as  a  basis  for  scientific  legislation. 
Truly  we  are  becoming  very  exclusive.  M.  Zola  looks  forward  to  a 
time  when  the  "  missionaries  of  our  sciences  " — mark  the  royal  plural 
— will  go  forth  to  interpret  "  our  gospels,  our  texts  of  truth,"  and 
"  conquer  intellects."  I  fear  that  in  the  church  founded  by  these  Hot 
GospellerBof  Naturalism  there  will  be  avery  "short  way  with  dissenters." 

It  is  needless,  perhaps,  to  say  that  in  M.  Zola's  judgments  on 
other  writers  the  same  spirit  of  rigid  "Naturalist"  orthodoxy 
prevails.  All  the  "  Naturalist "  authors,  without  any  exception,  so 
far  as  I  can  see,  are  very  great  men.  As  to  the  authors  of  the 
earlier  romantic  generation  of  1830,  they  are  what  the  French  call 
his  "  black  beast,^'  the  wehrwolf  that  lurks  in  the  sombre  places  of 
bia  imagination.  He  rages  against  them  continually.  Chateau- 
briand's literary  "  royalty  was  but  a  disguise  at  which  every  one  now 
■miles."  Victor  Hugo,  compared  to  Balzac,  and  again  to  Littre,  is 
but  a  rhetorician  and  a  little  man.  Alfred  de  Musset  fares  better, 
became^  though  "  at  starting  he  seemed  to  have  draped  himself  in 
the  romantic  rags,  yet  now  we  can  almost  believe  that  he  adopted 
that  carnival  costume  in  order  to  cast  ridicule  on  the  dishevelled 
literataie  of  the  time."  Theophilc  Gautier  was  but  a  player  upon 
words — a  "  melodist  playing  a  romantic  air."  "  George  Sand 
repceaents  a  dead  formula — ^no  more."  M.  Dumas  the  younger  is 
only  a  "  brain  all  beclogged  with  philosophic  fumes."  And  so  on. 
Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  they  all  did  so  badly,  seeing  that 
BomanticiNU  itself  is  a  "  leprosy."  In  short,  their  merit,  in  so  far 
M  they  bad  any,  was  to  "  hasten  the  advent  of  the  Realist  school." 
Thk  will  be  their  "  eternal  honour  "  with  posterity. 

N0W4  I  repeat,  it  is  no  part  of  my  purpose  to  bring  against 
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M.  Zola  any  charge  of  personal  arrogance,  still  less  of  personal 
vanity.  All  I  wish  to  establish  is,  that  in  his  criticism,  as  in  his 
novels,  "  temperament/'  and  convictions  of  a  fervour  almost  religious, 
play  an  altogether  disproportionate  part.  And,  unfortunately,  what  he 
sees  through  temperament  and  prepossession  he  regards  as  seen  in 
the  dry  light  of  science.  Hence  his  error.  In  his  narrowness  of 
vision,  he  is,  as  it  were,  the  Comte  de  Charabord  of  literature. 

One  word  in  conclusion.  M.  Zola  claims  again  and  again  that 
the  present  is  his,  and  the  future  also.  "A  literature/'  he  tells 
us,  "  is  but  the  product  of  a  society.  At  the  present  hour  our 
democratic  society  is  beginning  to  find  in  *  Naturalism '  its  literary 
expression,  at  once  magui&cent  and  complete.''  Putting  aside 
these  adjectives  as  not  tending  to  elucidation,  it  may  perhaps  be 
profitable  to  consider  how  far  M.  Zola  is  right.  Is  it  true  that 
Naturalism  is  a  form  of  literature  that  will  more  and  more  commend 
itself  to  democracy  ?  Naturalism,  as  preached  by  ^I.  Zola,  means 
au  insistence  on  the  coarser  and  more  animal  elements  in  human 
nature.  He  himself  is  constrained  to  admit  that  there  are  "  certain 
things  which  it  is  impossible  to  put  into  print."  But  what  he  is  too 
squeamish  to  print  to-day,  others  will  glory  in  printing  to-morrow, 
and  an  ever-widening  circle  of  coarseness  must  be  the  result.  This 
is  what  "  Naturalism  "  means  as  to  subject.  As  to  style,  it  means 
rough,  irregular  power — crude,  strong,  gaudy  colours  in  the  pictures 
of  life,  and  much  hard  hitting  in  controversy ;  everywhere  a  tone  of 
exaggeration  and  violence.  It  is  a  literary  system  in  which  there  is 
no  room  for  beauty,  or  grace,  or  elegance,  or  distinction  ;  a  garden 
in  which  the  fine  flower  of  perfectness  would  be  looked  upon  only  as 
a  withered  weed.  Now,  can  it  be  truly  said  that  there  is  nothing 
here  calculated  to  appeal  to  the  culture  of  the  uncultivated  ? 

But  if  it  were  rash  to  assert  that  M.  Zola,  by  vulgarizing  litera- 
ture, will  not  be  able  to  reach  lower  strata  of  readers,  we  may  at  least 
constantly  affirm  that  his  claim  to  be  in  possession  of  the  future  is 
no  more  than  an  ill  and  an  idle  dream.  Let  us  grant  that  man 
has  been  developed  from  the  brute.  Let  us  grant  that  there  is  a 
varying  proportion  of  the  brute  still  left  in  him.  But  if  there  be 
one  thing  clearer  than  another  in  his  obscure  history,  it  is  that  the 
course  of  his  development  has  led  him  gradually  and  ever  more  and 
more  to  emancipate  himself  from  the  brute,  and  to  conquer  his  full 
manhood.  This  is  what  civilization  means.  This  is  what  morality 
means.  Tliis  is  the  edifice  which  Christianity  would  crown  with  its 
sublime  ideals.  Here  lie  our  hopes  for  the  future  of  the  race.  And 
M.  Zola,  so  far  from  marching,  as  he  fondly  imagines,  in  the 
advanced  guard  of  human  progress,  is  really  loitering  behind,  and 
finding  the  while  only  too  much  pleasure  in  the  companionship  of 
laggards,  malingerers,  and  camp-followers  of  the  less  reputable  type. 

Frank  T.  Marzials. 
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ONE  result  of  the  fierce  and  constant  competition  of  the  present 
day  has  been  the  development  of  an  exceeding  sensitiveness  in 
every  class  of  business  -with  regard  to  very  small  details  of  profit  and 
loss.  The  larger  the  business,  the  more  important,  in  a  certain  sense, 
is  the  efiect  of  such  details. 

The  bearing  of  this  upon  railway  business  has  been  twofold. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  railway  companies  have  lost  no  opportunity 
of  extending  their  operations,  even  when  the  resulting  profit  has 
been  such  as  would  to  the  eye  of  the  uninformed  public  appear  to  be 
microscopic.  On  the  other  hand,  bitter,  loud,  and  frequent  has  been 
the  outcry  which  has  come  from  a  great  variety  of  trades  and  indus- 
tries, complaining  of  their  treatment  by  railway  companies. 

These  complaints  have  not,  as  a  rule,  had  any  reference  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  services  of  the  railways  have  been  performed, 
tor  in  point  of  efficiency  our  English  railways  would  be  very  difficult 
to  surpass. 

But  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  (com- 
monly called  Mr.  Ashley's  Committee)  which  finally  reported  in  1882, 
after  taking  evidence  during  two  sessions  of  Parliament,  there  were 
many  expressions  of  the  dissatisfaction  which  has  been  the  ground  of 
these  complaints. 

No  one  who  reads  that  evidence  would  deny  that  the  dissatisfaction 
is  well  founded,  and  that  some  remedy  is  really  needed. 

By  far  the  loudest'  and  most  general  complaint  is  that  which  is 
directed  against  the  low  rates  charged  by  railways  upon  imported  or 
exported  goods,  as  compared  with  higher  rates  charged  by  them  upon 
aitidea  produced  in  this  country  for  home  consumption. 

Tho  reiteration  of  this  complaint  has  been  more  constant  in  the  case 
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of  the  agriculturists  than  in  that  of  any  other  classes ;  but  this  may 
be  to  some  extent  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  low  prices  of  im- 
ported foreign  food  afTect  more  prejudicially  that  class  than  any  other, 
and  that  food  bears  a  very  large  proportion  to  our  other  imports. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  agiiculturist  is  also  seriously  affected  by 
the  cost  of  moving  an  important  part  of  his  raw  material  (vix,,  feed- 
ing stuffs  for  stock  and  manures) ,  as  well  as  by  the  cost  of  scudiiig 
his  own  produce  to  a  profitable  market. 

But  it  is  by  no  means  for  agriculturists  alone  that  this  question  of 
railway  rates  has  a  vital  interest,  for  in  many  branches  of  industry, 
and  particularly  in  those  in  which  operations  are  upon  a  large  scale,  a 
very  slight  increase  in  the  cost  of  movement  either  of  raw  material 
or  of  produce  may  swallow  up  all  anticipated  profit,  and  practically 
shut  out  the  manufacturer  from  important  markets. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  most  classes  of 
men  are  at  first  sight  ready  to  believe  that  they  arc  being  unfairly 
dealt  with  by  others.  This  tendency  it  is  more  difficult  to  counteract 
in  proportion  as  the  conditions  of  mutual  accommodation  are  imper- 
fectly understood. 

It  seems,  therefore,  worth  while  to  endeavour  to  place  before  those 
who  are  interested  in  this  question  some  of  the  conditions  of  the  very 
intricate  problem  of  the  settlement  of  railway  rates. 

This  is  of  course  only  a  small  part  of  the  very  wide  question  of  rail- 
way policy ;  but  it  is  a  very  important  part,  and  one  upon  which 
there  seems  to  be  good  ground  for  thinking  that  much  less  benefit  is 
to  be  obtained  by  legislation  than  is  generally  8upj>08ed  and  hoped 
for  from  that  source  by  the  public.  Nor  is  it  at  all  improbable  that 
the  direction  of  legislation,  in  order  that  it  may  be  beneficial, 
will  be  required  to  be  very  different  from  what  has  generally  been 
anticipated. 

It  may  be  well  at  the  outset  to  state  that  the  writer  of  this  paper 
has  no  interest  whatever  in  any  railway  in  the  world,  and  that  hi» 
conclusions  are  the  result  of  a  brief,  but,  while  it  lasted,  an  assiduous, 
study  of  the  subject  in  eounectiou  with  the  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic 
Bill  brought  in  by  Mr.  Muudella  in  March  IBST),  and  read  a  second 
time  in  May.  One  object  of  the  paper  is  to  discourage  the  indul- 
gence of  hopes  destined  to  be  frustrated,  and  to  turn  the  attention  of 
those  who  are  anxious  to  remedy  the  evils  of  which  tbey  feel  the 
effects  in  a  direction  in  which  efforts  are  more  likely  to  bring  good 
results. 

The  Bill  which  has  been  mentioned  was,  as  was  stated  by  Mr. 
Muudella  in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  a  great  extent  based  u|x)U 
one- prepared  by  his  predecessor  at  the  Board  of  Trade;  but  it 
contained  important  additions  and  alterations,  some  of  which  at  first 
were  much  criticized,  but   may,  it  is  hoped,  by  the  consideration 
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of  what  follows  be  reudered  more  acceptable  in  proportion  as  their 
purpose  and  intention  become  better  understood. 

A  second  object  of  this  paper,  therefore,  is  to  remove  objections 

to  which  an  imperfect  acquaintance  with    the   subject  has  ahready 

given  ri«e,  and  which  may  be  expected  to  reappear  if  the  Govem- 

leut^   as  is  expected,   repeat  the  endeavour  to  pass  a  measure  of 

lilway  legislation. 

Much  information  may  be  derived  from  the  reports  of  Mr- 
Ashley's  Select  Committee  in  1881  and  1882,  and  from  two  articles 
by  Sir  Thomas  Farrer — one  in  the  Quarterly  lieviett',  vol  cxxv., 
p.  287,  1868,  and  another  in  the  Fortnitfhtly  Reifiew,  vol.  xxxii. 
New  Series,  1882.  The  report  presented  by  Sir  B.  Samuelson, 
M.P.,  r.R.S.,  to  the  President  of  the  Association  of  the  Chambers  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  Kingdom  on  the  Railway  Goods  Tariffs  of 
Germany,  Belgium,  and  Holland,  is  well  worth  reading.  And  no 
one  who  wishes  to  go  thoroughly  into  the  question  should  neglect 
to  read  "  Railway  Transportation,  its  History  and  its  Laws,*'  by 
Arthur  T.  Hadley  (New  York,  188G). 

First  of  all,  it  is  most  important  to  recognise  that  the  railway 
interest  and  the  public  interest  ought  to  be  eonsidered,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  treated  as  identical. 

This  does  not  mean  that  in  every  respect  the  railway  shareholder 
(still  le«8  the  railway  director)  for  the  time  being  is  likely  to  regard 
the  qaestiou  of  rates  from  the  same  point  of  view  as  the  producer 
or  the  consumer  of  home  or  foreign  goods*  But  the  public  interest 
is  a  much  wider  and  a  nnich  more  enduring  interest  than  that  of 
any  producer,  consumer,  director,  or  shareholder.  And  it  is  in  this 
sense  that  it  is  of  the  first  imiwrtancc  to  consider  the  identity  of  the 
public  interest  and  the  railway  interest  as  a  condition  of  the  problem. 

It  is,  however,  certainly  at  the  present  time  true  that  the 
prosperity  of  the  railways  is  essential  to  the  public  convenience  and 
to  the  development  of  trade.  Nor  should  tliose  who  are  specially 
interested  in  railways  need  to  be  informed  that  to  develop  trade  and 
to  consult  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  public  must  be  their 
first  object,  and  that  only  by  the  pursuit  of  these  objects  can  they 
hope  to  reach  secure,  and  therefore  |>ermanent,  prosperity. 

It  will  be  well  here  to  enumerate  a  (e^f  of  the  special  points  to 
which  attention  ought  to  be  directed  in  any  practical  consideration 
of  this  subject :  for  instance,  the  magnitude  of  the  capital  invested, 
the  special  circumstances  and  character  of  the  investment,  the 
different  charges  which  have  to  be  met,  the  nature  of  the  monopoly 
and  the  nature  of  the  competition,  the  conditions  of  the  traffic  and 
ita  relations  to  other  forms  of  trade,  the  various  complaints  and 
remedial  proposals  which  have  been  made,  and  those  which  have, 
litber  after  experience  or  as  the  result  of  discussion,  been  abandoned. 
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It  may  not  be  possible  in  this  paper  to  deal  separately  with  each  and 
ftU  of  these  pointa^  but  every  one  of  them  has  distinct  reference  to 
the  issue. 

One  of  the  most  practically  important  characteristics  of  railway 
undertakiugSj  and  therefore  of  the  railway  interest  as  a  whole,  is 
the  magnitude  of  the  investment.  It  is  supposed  to  exceed  con- 
siderably our  national  debt.  This  magnitude  has  of  itself  a  special 
effect  upon  the  relation  of  railway  enterprise  to  other  branches  of 
commerce;  for  when  once  the  capital  is  invested,  not  only  can  it 
never  be  withdrawn  or  contracted,  but  it  constantly  tends  to  increase, 
and  constant  expenditure  is  required  to  prevent  its  destruction. 
And  the  success  of  the  undertaking  depends  entirely  on  the  well- 
being  of  other  and  wholly  distinct  forms  of  commercial  activity. 
Therefore  railway  companies  are  specially  sensitive  to  depressions  and 
stagnation  of  trade,  and  are  specially  interested  in  promoting  the  circu- 
lation of  that  which  brings  them  the  traffic,  which  is  their  life-blood. 

The  blood  in  their  veins  cannot  accelerate  its  circulation  till  the 
acceleration  Las  commenced  outside  in  other  veins  ;  nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  can  anything  stop  circulation  in  their  veins  but  their 
own  ill-health  or  stagnation  outside  them. 

Now,  the  first  charge  upon  the  revenue  of  every  railway  is  an 
unvarying,  or  at  any  rate  an  undiminishing  sum — viz.,  the  interest 
upon  the  capital,  to  the  magnitude  of  which  attention  has  been 
drawn.  The  capital  itself  is  represented  chiefly  by  the  permanent 
way,  the  rolling  stock,  and  the  station  buildings  and  appurtenances, 
though  these  are  by  no  means  the  only  objects  in  which  it  is 
expended.      The  interest  upon  this  capital  is  a  fixed  charge. 

But  besides  this,  there  are  other  charges  so  constant  as  to  merit 
inclusion  with  the  interest  of  expended  capital  under  the  name  of 
fixed  charges.  These  are  chiefly  such  as  reconstruction,  replacement, 
repair,  and  the  payment  of  an  immense  staff  both  for  superintendence 
and  labour.  These  charges  vary  so  slowly  and  so  slightly  that, 
although  they  are  not  actually  invariable,  they  may  be  for  all 
practical  purposes  regarded  as  if  they  were  fixed  charges.  A 
separate  class  of  charges  consists  of  those  which  are  more  imme- 
diately dei>endent  on  the  amount  of  traffic,  and  which,  consequently, 
bring  with  them  a  certain  amount  of  remuneration.  These  are 
the  cost  of  movement  or  transfer  from  point  to  point  on  the  railway 
system,  and  the  charges  connected  with  collection,  loading,  covering, 
unloading,  and  delivery — all  of  which  are  grouped  under  the  name 
of  terminals. 

It  is  of  course  clear  that,  although  each  of  these  classes  of 
expenses  are  from  the  railway  point  of  view  constant,  }'ct  they 
cannot  always  bear  the  same  proportion  to  each  other  or  to  the 
total.      For  in  some  rates  the  cost  of  movement,  in  other  rates  the 
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termiual  services,  may  be  the  most  importaut,  aud  in  some  each  may 
represent  hardly  auy  appreciable  cost  to  the  company ;  while  in  all 
cases  the  fixed  charges  are  a  portion  of  the  current  expenses,  which 
form  in  a  certain  sense  part  of  the  cost  of  ser\'icej  and  all  these 
charges  at  all  times  have  to  be  met. 

Meanwhile,  as  has  been  said,  the  circnmstances  of  railway  busi- 
ness do  not  permit  very  elastic  administration. 

A  railway,  therefore,  while  it  has  the  advantages  which  accrue 
from  a  monopoly  both  legal  and  natural,  has  also  certain  disad- 
vantages which  are  inalienable  from  its  position  ;  and  if  the  net 
result  be  a  loss,  the  loss  would  be  felt  not  only  by  the  railway 
company,  but  very  severely  by  the  community  at  large.  It  will, 
then,  probably  be  admitted  that,  in  the  interest  of  the  public,  the 
efficient  maintenance  of  the  railway  is  the  first  point  to  be  secured. 
The  railway  company  must  be  trusted  to  know  at  any  rate  its 
own  interest,  and  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  of  any  serious  importance 
to  the  public  from  what  sources  the  constant  charges  above 
mentioned  are  severally  met  by  the  railway  company,  provided  that 
no  undue  preference  be  shown  to  the  disadvantage  of  particular 
freighters. 

That  is  to  say,  it  is  of  no  real  importance  to  the  public — (1)  that 
the  fixed  charges  should  in  all  rates  bear  the  same  proportion  to  the 
cost  of  movement ;  nor  (2)  that  the  cost  of  movement  should  be  paid 
for  by  a  mileage  rate ;  nor  (3)  that  terminal  charges  should  be 
uniform  upon  all  classes  of  goods  at  all  stations. 

And  yet  in  some  of  the  complaints  made  against  the  railways  it 
would  almost  seem  to  be  implied  that  the  public  had  an  interest  in 
the  apportionment  by  a  railway  company  of  certain  of  the  charges  it 
has  to  meet  upon  certain  branches  of  the  traffic,  from  which  spring 
the  general  net  receipts  which  are  the  source  of  its  revenue. 

For  this  reason  it  may  be  well  to  state  at  once  that  there  arc 
certain  classes  of  goods,  the  contents  of  which  could  not  be  made  to 
pay  a  share  of  all  of  those  charges,  equal  to  what  is  easily  borne  by 
other  classes,  without  great  inconvenience  to  the  public. 

As  a  rough  guide  to  the  diBcrimiuation  between  classes  of  goods 
in  this  respect,  it  may  be  taken  as  generally  true  that  the  ability  to 
'bear  high  charges  falls  with  the  value  of  the  goods  carried. 

It  costs  a  railway  very  little  more  or  less  to  convey  a  ton  of  coal  or 
iron  than  to  convey  a  ton  of  silk ;  but  the  disturbance  of  trade  created 
by  forcing  railway  companies  to  carry  silk  and  coal  at  the  same 
rate  would  be  very  serious.  For  the  comparatively  higher  rate 
charged  upon  silk  is  paid  without  injury  to  trade,  the  amount  of  silk 
conveyed  being  triOing  in  comparison  with  the  amount  of  coal,  and 
the  rate  is  repaid  to  the  trader  by  the  consumer  in  the  price  of  silk 
goods,  bearing,  as  it  does,  an  Insignificant  proportion  to  the  intrinsic 
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value  of  the  goods.  But  any  increase  io  tbe  charge  upon  coal  would 
affect  vastly  larger  interests,  and  re-act  seriously  upon  many  trndes, 
to  the  manifest  injury  of  the  general  public,  coal  being  of  »uiall 
intrinsic  value,  and  the  rate  for  conveyance  bearing  therefore  « 
larger  proportion  to  that  value  than  is  the  case  with  silk. 

The  above  considerations  suffice  to  show  that  the  relations  of 
railway  traffic  to  the  various  other  forma  of  trade  are  complicated 
and  peculiar. 

It  must  further  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  system  of  rating  or 
fixing  the  various  proportions  of  charge  to  be  levied  on  diil'ercut 
classes  of  goods  must  be  based  upon  some  definite  general 
principle. 

There  appear  to  be  two  general  principles,  one  or  the  other  of 
which  must  be  adopted  and  adhered  to  as  the  fundamental  principle, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  distinct  and  almost  mutually  exclusive.  Kitber 
(1)  the  charges  must  be  based  upon  "cost  of  service/*  which  must 
include  fixed  charges,  cost  of  movement,  and  terminals  j  or  (2)  the 
charges  must  vary  with  the  circumstances  of  the  traffic,  and  must  be 
based  upon  "  what  the  traffic  will  bear." 

It  is  true  that  it  may  be  possible  to  interlace  these  principles  to 
some  slight  extent,  but  either  one  or  the  other  must  he  taken  as  the 
guiding  principle,  the  application  of  which  may  perhaps  be  modified 
by  the  operation  of  the  other.  Whichever  is  the  guiding  principle 
will  be  found  in  every  rate. 

If  the  "  cost  of  service  **  be  the  principle  adopted,  and  if 
equalization  be  insisted  upon,  so  that  every  rate  is  to  bear  its  part  of 
all  the  charges  upon  the  company>  there  seems  to  be  no  escape  from 
"  equal  mileage  rates  ;  '■*  that  is  to  say,  that  every  consignment  of 
goods  or  every  passenger  must  be  charged  simply  according  to 
distance,  with  the  addition  of  the  terminal  services  required. 

And  at  first  sight,  no  doubt,  this  may  appear  to  be  the  right  basis. 
Many  persons  are  found  to  urge  that  legislation  ought  to  impose 
this  principle  upon  the  railways. 

But  by  one  after  another  of  the  Commissions  and  Committee* 
which  have  investigated  this  subject,  this  principle,  in  spite  of  all  that 
has  been  said  in  its  favour  by  many  witnesses,  has  been  abandoned, 
on  the  express  ground  that  it  would  be  in  the  interest  neither  of  the 
public  nor  of  the  railways.  The  following  are  the  reasons  quoted 
in  the  Report  of  Mr.  Ashley's  Committee  from  that  of  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  of  1872,  in  which  that  Committee 
endorsed  the  conclusion  of  the  Koyal  Commission  of  1867  : — 

"  {a)  It  would  preA'ent  railway  companies  iVam  lowering  their  fares  ntid 
rates  so  as  to  conip(.-te  wiih  lrni!iu  by  sea,  by  caiinl,  or  by  a  ehorter  or  otlior- 
wine  cheaper  railway,  uiid  would  thus  doprivo  tlio  public  ot'  Lh«  benefit  oi* 
competition  and  the  company  of  h  legitimate  source  of  profit. 
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It  is  assumed  that  when  goods  of  any  class  are  carried  at  less  than 
the  actual  average  cost  of  moving  such  goods,  the  railway  company 
must  be  a  loser  by  carrying  them.      But  tbis  is  not  so. 

To  take  the  commonest  and  simplest  case  :  when  trucks  have  to  be 
returned  full  or  empty,  it  is  more  profitable  to  railways  to  run  them 
full  than  to  run  them  empty,  provided  that  the  rates  paid  are 
sufficient  to  cover  the  difference  between  moving  them  full  and  mov- 
ing tbem  empty,  together  with  the  expense  of  filling  and  emptying 
them.  And  any  business  obtained  at  these  rates  by  the  railway 
will  tend  to  relieve  the  rates  for  which  the  trucks  were  run  out,  in 
consequence  of  the  charge  for  the  run  home  being  to  some  extent 
borne  by  the  rates  for  the  goods  in  the  return  trucks,  although,  in 
consequence  perhaps  of  competition,  the  only  rate  obtainable  for  them 
may  be  far  below  the  average  cost  of  moving  such  goods. 

Therefore  the  effect  oi"  the  low  rate  in  this  instance  is  to  relieve 
both  the  railway  and  the  goods  upon  which  the  charge  for  the  return 
journey  would  otherwise  have  fallen — viz.,  the  goods  with  which  the 
trucks  ^vcre  run  out. 

Another  erroneous  impression  which  seems  to  be  prevalent  is,  the 
assumption  that  through  traflic  and  local  traffic  ought  to  be- dealt 
with  on  the  same  terms. 

But  in  many  if  not  most  of  the  British  railways  at  any  rate, 
the  through  traffic  between  large  centres  of  trade  is  subject  to  compe- 
tition, and  at  the  same  time  is  of  such  volume  that  even  a  share  of  it 
may  be  extremely  important  as  a  source  of  revenue. 

It  is  obviously  in  the  public  interest  that  the  force  of  competition 
should,  wherever  it  is  brought  to  bear,  be  allowed  to  have  its  full 
effect.  And  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show,  by  an  argument 
analogous  to  that  used  in  the  instance  of  return  trucks,  that  it  is  an 
advantage  to  the  local  trader  that  the  railway  on  which  he  depends 
should  be  able  to  secure  the  through  traffic  by  favourable  through 
rates,  so  that  it  may  not  be  forced  to  rely  solely  upon  the  local  traffic. 
For  instance,  the  traffic  from  Liverpool  to  London  is  of  sufficient 
constancy  and  volume  to  be  an  object  of  competition  to  rival  railways 
and  steamship  companies  ;  and  the  loss  by  any  railway  company  of  its 
whole  share  of  this  traffic,  in  consequence  of  being  crippled  in  com- 
petition by  regulations  as  to  rating,  would  tend  to  increase  the  burden 
which  woidd  then  have  to  be  distributed  over  the  local  traffic,  but 
which  the  through  rates,  low  though  they  may  be  in  comparison,  at 
present,  to  say  the  least,  give  help  to  bear. 

Again,  a  through  rate  over  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  the  lines  of 
one  company  may  be  an  important  portion  of  a  rate  for  a  long 
through  route,  extending  over  a  distance  covered  by  several  companies 
not  necessarily  in  competition  with  each  other.  Such  through  routes 
and  rates  are  often  needed  in  order  to  forward  trade  by  economy  ot 
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time  and  labour  in  the  public  interest ;  encouragement  being  given 
by  their  means  to  the  usie  of  the  shortest  route. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  public  interest  renders  it  necessary  that  the 
railways  shall  be  allowed  to  meet  competition  where  it  exists  by 
lowering  their  rates,  aad  by  this  and  other  means  to  foster  trade  in 
their  own  districts.  They  must  be  trusted  to  look  after  their  own 
business,  which,  as  has  been  already  said,  can  only  succeed  by  meet- 
ing the  public  wants.  The  monopoly  which  is  so  often  spoken  of  as 
to  have  assumed  much  larger  proportions  than  it  really  has,  is  not  so 
complete  as  to  permit  any  considerable  railway  to  boast  that  it  is  not 
ibject  in  some  part  of  its  business  to  severe  competition  in  the 
^matter  of  through  traffic. 

The  local  traffic,  on  the  other  hand^  is  subject  to  a  different  set  of 
couditions.  In  the  iirst  place,  it  is  ia  proportion  more  expensive  than 
through  traffic  in  respect  of  cost  of  serrice.  The  local  staff  has  to 
be  maintained,  roughly  speaking,  at  a  uniform  minimum  strength  ; 
their  hands  may  be  full  of  work  or  may  be  often  idle,  but  their 
number  cannot  be  reduced ;  nor  can  the  accommodation  in  sidings, 
goods  stations,  and  so  forth,  be  diminished ;  and  all  of  these  are 
sources  of  constant  expenditure  for  maintenance.  The  collection 
and  delivery  en  route  of  local  goods  are,  in  proportion  to  their  value, 
more  expensive  than  the  starting,  running,  and  arrival  of  through 
trains. 

Per  confra,  the  local  traffic  being  on  a  smaller  scale  and  less  con- 
stant, is  more  sensitive  to  overcharge ;  and  it  is  the  interest  of  the 
railway  to  endeaA'our  to  encourage  local  traffic,  because  the  develop- 
ment of  it  both  adds  to  the  through  traffic  and  tends  to  widen  the 
field  for  the  normal  rates. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  for  the  most  part  true  that  the  maximum 
rates  allowed  by  Act  of  Parliament  are  rarely  approached,  even  for 
local  traffic. 

A  most  important  and  instructive  example  of  the  operation  of  the 
motives  which  have  been  explained  is  given  by  Mr.  Hadley  on 
[»p.  lie,  117  of  the  book  above  referred  to. 

It  was  proved  by  practical  experience  that  it  was  in  the  interest, 
not  only  of  a  railway,  but  of  two  different  sets  of  traders  in  the 
same  article,  who  used  the  railway,  that  that  set  of  traders  whose 
goods  travelled  the  longer  distance  should  pay  less  than  the  other 
set  of  traders  whose  goods  travelled  a  shorter  distance  over  the 
same  line.  All  the  parties  concerned  agreed  to  that  arrangement 
as  the  most  profitable  to  each  under  the  circumstances.  Analogous 
CMes  may  be  found  in  many  other  places. 

Sir  Thomas  H.  Farrer  also  gives  a  good  illustration  from  German 
experience,  in  which  the  result  of  the  establishment  of  through  rates, 
calculated  on  the  same  basis  as  the  local  rates,  was  the  total  lo»a  to 
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the  railway  of  the  tlirough  traffic,  which  was  thereby  immediately 
diverted  to   a  water    route.     And  we  in  England  hare   sea  ron( 
available  on  all  sides. 

The  argument,  so  far,  has  been  based  upon  the  effect  of  the  ratea 
upon  railway  business. 

But  there  is  another  point  of  great  iraportanco  to  home  producers, 
and  especially  to  local  traders,  which  is  brought  out  in  the  evidence 
?iven  before  Mr.  Ashley's  Committee. 

The  importation  of  foreign  food  is  mainly  for  the  population  of 
our  great  centres,  such  as  the  black  country  and  the  metropolis. 
In  consequence  of  the  through  rate«»  it  now  goes  there  direct  from 
the  ports.  But  if  these  through  rates  were  not  given,  the  importa- 
tions from  abroad,  instead  of  going  direct  to  the  centres  of 
population,  would,  ou  arrival  at  the  ports  of  importation,  remain 
there  for  distribution  in  those  districts  which  at  present  feed  the 
ports,  instead  of  being  fed  by  them. 

Consequently,  the  interest  of  our  agrictilturists  is  rather  to  allow 
the  progress  of  that  food,  the  importation  of  which  thoy  cannot 
prevent,  to  be  as  direct  and  rapid  as  possible  towards  its  destination, 
and  to  encourage  the  acquisition  of  that  traflie,  if  it  must  exist,  by 
whatever  railway  they  themselves  are  interested  in,  instead  of 
attempting  to  arrest  its  progress  from  the  ports  through  the  country, 
and  thus  risk  the  spoiling  of  their  nearest  markets,  besides  spoiling 
the  business  of  their  nearest  railway. 

It  would  be  unwise  even  to  insist  that  the  through  rate  shall  not 
b«  lower  than  the  rate  for  any  shorter  distance. 

An  excellent  illustration  of  this  can  be  derived  from  the 
L.  &  S.W.R.  and  the  G.W.R.,  both  of  which  railways  go  from 
London  to  Exeter,  the  G.W.R.  being  twenty-five  miles  longer  than 
its  rival.  Competition  for  the  Exeter  traffic  renders  it  necessary 
that  the  G.W.R.  should  make  its  Exeter  rate  no  greater  than  the 
L.  &  S.W.R.  Exeter  rate.  If  the  limit  above  mentioned  were  made 
compulsory,  as  is  often  urged  by  complainants  against  inequality,  the 
result  would  be  that  the  G.W.R.  would  be  forced  to  be  content  with 
lower  average  rates  throughout  than  the  L.  &  S.W.R.,  but  with  a 
longer  Hue  to  maintain. 

There  appears,  however,  to  be  one  rule  which  may  fairly  be  insisted 
upon  in  defence  (to  adopt  for  a  moment  the  language  of  a  Protec- 
tionist) of  the  home  producer  from  excessive  foreign  competition. 

It  does  not  seem  too  much  to  demand  that  similar  goods,  similarly 
packed,  in  similar  quantities,  and  in  evwy  respect  without  exception 
requiring  similar  service,  should  be  conveyed  at  similar  rates  over 
the  same  portion  of  a  line  or  the  sanae  route,  withmt  regard  to  the 
eountry  of  origin. 

Rnt   if   the    terma   of   thi»  demand  be  carefully    considered,    it 
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will  not  be  found  that  very  mnch  is  gained  by  it  for  tbe  local  trader 
Or  tbe  ag^ricultural  freighter ;  for  it  would  mean  that  he  must 
conform  precisely  to  tbe  conditions  under  which  importers  get  their 
through  rate  in  order  to  be  able  to  claim  similar  advantages.  That 
something,  however,  would  be  gained  is  apparent  from  the  following 
facts,  given  before  Mr,  Ashley's  Committee  {answers  1021  sqq.^  1881) : 

"  The  rate  for  foreign  cattle  from  Newcastle  to  Manchester  is  £2  is.  3d.,  for 
English  £3  7^.  per  small  waggon,  and  corresponding  difFerence  for  large 
waggona. 

"  The  sheep  rates  are — for  foreign  sheep  £2  As  ,3d.,  for  English  £2  14«.,  in  a 
small  waggon ;  £2  19*.  2d.  and  £3  bs,  dd.  respectively  in  a  large  one. 

**  For  seren  inaported  cattle,  carriage  from  Newcastle  to  Wakefield  would 
be  £1   lli».  6'-/.;  for  seven  English,  in  a  similar  waggon,  £2  12*. 

*'  The  foreign  cuttle  are  placed  in  the  through  fast  trains,  whereas  this 
accommodation  ia  refused  to  home  stock." 

Other  instances  might  be  quoted. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  the  railways  to  show  that  these  do  not 
amount  to  undue  preference,  and  this  burden  of  proof  Mr.  Mundella 
in  his  bill  proposed  to  place  upon  them. 

The  arguments  given  above  have  been  by  some  (e.ff.,  by  Mr.  J. 
Buckingham  Pope  in  "  Railway  Rates  and  Radical  Rule,  1884  ") 
regarded  as  simply  "  railway  "  arguments ;  and  in  Mr.  Pope's  book — 
which,  by  the  way,  is  written  specially  for  "  electors  " — Sir  Thomas 
Farrer  is  much  taken  to  task  for  having  adopted  this  line  of  argu- 
ment before  the  Committee,  and  in  one  of  the  articles  above  referred 
to.  A  passage  is  cited  from  Mr,  Barclay's  draft  Report  submitted 
to  the  Committee,  which  embodies  the  essence  of  what  may  fairly  be 
called  the  anti-railway  argument,  as  follows; — 

'*  The  business  of  a  railway  is  to  carry  traffic,  and  when,  by  carrying  it 
nt  an  nnremunerative  rate  (that  ia,  offering  a  boimty),  or  by  charging  exces- 
aive  rates  (that  is,  imposing  a  tax),  a  railway  company  diverts  trailic  or  pro* 
duction  from  the  natural  and  consequently  the  cheapest  channels,  it  must 
thereby  increase  the  general  cost  of  commodities  to  the  consumer." 

It  is  curious,  and  so  far  satisfactory,  that  the  complaint  here  is 
ostensibly  directed  against  the  raising  of  prices  of  commodities  by 
one  who  was  pleading  the  cause  of  the  agriculturist. 

But  the  paragraph  cited  contains  a  petitio  principiij  the  nature  of 
which  it  was  partly  the  object  of  this  article  to  expose — viz.,  that 
the  low  through  rates  must  be  unrcmunerative,  and  the  local  rates 
excessive. 

No  one  denies  that  the  railway  companies,  like  all  other  com- 
panies, are  often  obliged  to  make  sacrtHces  to  meet  competition  : 
the  plea  is,  that  these  sacrifices  are  beneficial  and  nut  detrimental, 
either  to  the  general  public  or  in  the  long  run  to  the  railways,  and 
that  they  tend  to  lower  rates  all  round,  rather  than  to  raise  them. 

VOL.   LI.  G 
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Up  to  this  point  our  attention  has  been  occupied  with  rates 
charged  to  cover  thii  fixed  ch^irges  and  the  cost  of  movemeut,  and  it 
has  been  contended  that,  in  the  interest  neither  of  the  public  nor  of 
the  railways.  ou{^ht  uniformity  to  be  insisted  upon  by  legislation. 

There  is  another  entirely  distinct  class  of  rates,  to  which  reference 
has  been  made,  and  to  which  careful  attention  is  not  less  required. 
It  will  again  be  pleaded  that  uniformity  imposed  by  legislation  is 
not  the  right  remedy  for  the  evils  complained  of. 

The  cost  of  collection,  loading,  covering,  unloading,  and  deliver- 
ing, which  are  the  chief  items  included  under  the  determination  of 
*'  terminals/*  falls  upon  the  railways  for  most  descriptions  of  freight. 

The  disputes  that  have  arisen  over  this  class  of  rates,  owe  their 
origin  chiefly  to  the  fact,  that  in  the  earlier  legislation  concerning 
railways  the  functions  they  had  to  perform  were  expected  to  be 
very  different  from  what  they  have  since  become. 

They  are  now  practically  carriers,  but  they  were  originally  regarded 
merely  as  owners  of  permanent  way. 

ITie  transition  lias  been  gradual,  and  now  it  is  shown  by  successive 
.»Act9  as  they  are  passed  that  the  recognition  of  charges  for  the  ser- 
vices incidental  to  the  work  of  carriers  is  necessary. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  for  all  parties  it  is  desirable  that 
terminal  charges  should  be  clearly  distinguished  from  the  other  rates, 
and  clearly  classified  and  legalized.  That  this  is  so  in  the  case  of 
the  smaller  traders  and  agriculturists  needs  no  demonstration,  for 
,  ,they  have  not  as  a  rule  sufficient  hands  to  devote  to  these  services 
at  a  distance  from  their  workshops  and  homesteads,  without  loss  of 
time  and  labour.  Whereas  the  railway  company,  in  undertaking 
these  services  upon  its  own  premises,  is  only  performing  part  of  the 
functions  for  which  it  is  specially  intended. 

While,  however,  these  functions  can  be  most  cheaply  and  adequately 
performed  as  a  rule  by  the  railway  companies,  and  ought  to  be  paid 
for  on  a  public,  intelligible,  and  legally  recognized  classification,  there 
is,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  contrary  to  public  policy  in  permitting 
railway  companies  to  make  special  terms  with  wholesale  traders  or 
local  associations,  by  whom  either  greater  or  smaller  services  are 
required  with  either  greater  or  less  regularity. 

There  may  be  some  ground  for  the  claim  on  the  part  of  the 
companies  to  be  allowed  to  distinguish  between  "  station "  and 
"  handling  **  terminals ;  but  to  the  general  public  it  does  not 
much  matter  whether  this  distinction  is  or  is  not  legalized.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  services  rendered  for  different  classes  of  goods,  and 
for  the  same  classes  of  goods  at  different  stations,  differ  widely. 
What  is  really  requisite  is,  that  the  public  should  know  clearly  before- 
hand what  services  they  can  obtain,  and  what  they  wiU  have  to  pay 
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EVERY  sensible  advocate  of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland  must  feel 
grateful  to  Professor  Dicey  for  the  "case"  which  he  has  made 
out  against  that  policy.  It  is  refreshing,  in  the  first  place,  to 
encounter  ia  so  heated  a  controversy  a  disputant  who  never  loses  his 
temper,  never  calls  his  opponents  names,  never  takes  a  paltry  advan- 
tage, ia  uniformly  courteousj,  strives  to  be  Bcrupulously  fair,  and 
who  is  evidently  less  set  on  defending  a  foregone  conclusion  than  on 
defeating  what  he  believes  to  be  a  dangerous  experiment  in  politics. 
These  are  great  merits,  but  they  are  not  the  only  merits  of  Professor 
Dicey's  volume.  The  chief  value  of  his  book  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
is  an  exhaustive  sumraing-up,  vigorously  written  and  lucidly  arranged, 
of  the  case  against  Home  Rule.  A  Home  Ruler  must  feel,  when  he 
has  read  it,  that  he  knows  the  worst  that  can  be  said  against  him. 
And  that  is  an  immense  relief.  It  is  also  a  great  advantage  in 
another  way.  For  if  such  a  champion  as  Professor  Dicey  has  failed 
to  destroy  the  case  which  he  has  assailed,  that  case  may  fairly  be  re- 
garded as  triumphant.  A  more  formidable  antagonist  is  not  likely 
to  appear  in  the  arena.  And  this  ia  the  estimate  which  the  opponents 
of  Home  Rule  in  the  press  and  on  the  platform  have  formed  of  Pro- 
fessor Dicey 's  "  Case  against  Home  Rule,"  Their  ablest  organs  have 
saluted  it  as  an  unanswerable  summary  of  their  thoughts  and  reason- 
ing, A  book  which  wins  such  encomiums  as  this  from  the  Spectator 
among  journals,  and  from  Lord  Selborne  among  lawyers,  may  well  be 
welcomed  as  the  strongest  argument  that  has  yet  been  offered,  or  is 
likely  to  be  offered,  against  Home  Rule, 

But    are    the    opponents  of  Home  Rule  prudent   in   going    into 

»  "  England's  Case  against  Home  Rule."    By  A,  V,  Dio«j',  B.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Vmerian 
Profeuor  of  EnglLsb  Law  ia  tlic  Univoraity  of  Oxford.     LondoD  :  Murray.     ISSU. 
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raptures  over  Professor  Dicey's   book  ?     Let   it   be  assumed,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  that  he  has   destroyed  the  case  for  Home  Rule. 
Has  he  not  destroyed  much  else  tesidcs  ?     What  becomes  of  the  case 
of  the  "  Unionists,"  whether  Liberal   or  Tory,  if  Professor   Dicey's 
argument  is  to  hold  the  field  ?      Professor  Dicey  is  certainly  logical, 
from  Ilia  own  poiot  of  view.      He  is  not  afraid  to  face  the  conclusion 
to  which  his   reasoning  inevitably  leads.      He  sees  plainly  that  the 
alternative  to  Home  Rule  is  the  maintenance  of  the  present  system 
of  Irish  Government ;  administered,   indeed,   more  humanely,  more 
justly,  more  intelligently  aud  firmly,  and  supplemented  by  a  solution 
of  the  agrarian  problem  ;  but  the  same  system  still,  nnless  it  can  be 
altered — which  Professor  Dicey  thinks  desirable — in  the  direction  of 
the  French  system;  in   the   direction,  that  is,  of  more  centralization 
and  less  self-government.      Not  only  docs  he  hold,  "  with  the  firmest 
conviction,    that    any   scheme  of   Home  Rule    in   Ireland  involves 
dangerous,  if  not   fatal   innovations   on  the    constitution   of  Great 
Britain;"  he  is  equally  convinced  (1)   that  Ireland   possesses  "none 
of   the    conditions "    necessary    for    "  local    self-government ; "    (2) 
that  the  Irish   could  not  be  induced  to   accept  any  such  boon  in 
answer  to  their  demand  for  Home  Rule.      His  own  view  is,  "  that  in 
Ireland,  as    in    France,    an   honest    centralized    administration    of 
impartial  officials,  and   not  local  self-government,  would  best  meet 
the  real  wants  of  the  people."  *     He  is   therefore  a  "  supporter  of 
things  as  they  are." 

On  the  other  hand,  all  the  opponents  of  Home  Rule  in  Parliament 
or  out  of  it — with  the  distinguished  exceptions,  as  far  as  I  know,  of 
Professor  Dicey  and  Mr.  Justice  Stephen — consider  that  some 
extension  of  local  self-government  in  Ireland  is  both  desirable  and 
inevitable.  There  is  much  difference  among  them  as  to  method, 
time,  subject-matter,  and  limits  of  local  government;  but  all  start 
with  the  assumption  that  sovie  kind  of  self-government  must  be 
granted  to  Ireland.  Lord  Hartington  is  of  opinion  "  that  it  is 
desirable  for  Irishmen  that  local  institutions  of  self-government  such 
as  are  possessed  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  such  as  we  hope  to  give 
in  the  next  Session  in  a  greater  extent  to  England  and  Scotland, 
should  also  be  extended  to  Ireland."  He  "  would  not  shrink  from  a 
great  and  bold  reconstruction  of  the  Irish  Government."  And 
instead  of  thinking,  with  Professor  Dicey,  that  *'  an  honest  centralized 
administration  of  impartial  officials,  and  not  local  self-government, 
would  best  meet  the  wants  of  the  people,"  he  "would  not  be  disposed 
to  deny  "  that  Irish  administration  "  is  at  present  too  ceutralized  in 
Dublin."t 

Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  has  ^'  informed  the  public  J  that  Mr.  Chamber- 

?p«e 
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lain "   in  June   1885    "  proposed   to  the    Cabinet  a   scheme  for  a 

National  Council  for  Ireland His   National  Council  waa  to 

consist  of  two  orders/'  was  to  embrace  all  Ireland,  "  and  Ulster  was 
not  to  have  a  separate  Council/'  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  also  advocated 
Mr.  Butt's  Ilorae  Rule  scheme^  *  the  American  system  of  State 
Legislaturesi,t  and  the  form  of  Home  Rule  which  prevails  in  the  locul 
Legislatures  of  the  Canadian  Dominion. | 

Sir  George  Trevclyan  has  proposed  ''a  frccly-elected  body/'  to 
which  lie  would  commit  ''  the  charge  of  the  higher  and  the  middle- 
class  education  of  the  country.  All  public  funds,  all  payments  from-' 
the  Exchequer  on  behalf  of  education,  should  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  this  body.  Whatever  more  was  wanted  should  be  raised  by  internal 
Irish  taxation,  which  this  elective  board  should  leyy  at  its  will ;  the 
State  interfering  only  so  far  as  to  see  that  the  system  of  taxation  was 
fair  and  just  to  all  classes."  He  "  would  have  no  cx-officio  Govern- 
ment members/'  To  these  elective  boards  he  would  also  hand  over 
"  Government  loans  and  grants  to  public  bodies  or  to  individuals ; 
bridges  and  roads,  and  asylums ;  even  the  administration  of  the  poor- 
rates  and  the  system  of  poor  relief." 

Lord  Selborue,  too,  who  has  pronounced  a  public  eulogium  on 
Professor  Dicey^s  book,  was  one  of  a  Cabinet  which  certainly  intended 
to  grant  a  considerable  extension  of  local  self-government  to  Ireland. 
Mr.  Goschen  also,  I  believe,  has  expressed  himself  in  the  same 
sense. 

On  what  ground,  then,  can  the  Liberal  Unionists  claim  Professor 
Dicey  as  an  ally  ?  If  he  is  opposed  to  Home  Rule,  he  is  also  opposed 
to  their  various  and  mutually  destructive  schemes.  A  controver- 
sialist who  respects  the  laws  of  logic  cannot  take  as  much  of  an 
argument  as  suits  his  couvenicnce :  he  must  take  it  entire  or  leave  it 
alone.  If  Professor  Dicey's  book  is  good  against  the  policy  of  Home 
Rule,  it  is  also  good  against  the  policy  of  the  Liberal  Unionists. 
Home  Rulers  may  fling  it  at  their  heads  with  as  much  justice  as  they 
have  been  flinging  it  at  the  heads  of  the  Home  Rulers. 

But  what  of  the  Conservative  party?  In  his  speech  on  the 
Address  last  September  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  declared  that  '*  the 
great  sign-posts  of  the  policy  "  of  the  Government  were  "  equality, 
similarity,  and  simultaneity  of  treatment,  as  far  as  practicable,  in  the 
development  of  a  genuinely  popular  system  of  local  government  in 
all  the  four  countries  which  form  the  United  Kingdom/'  §  On  thii 
Professor  Dicey  observes  : 

"The  true  watchwords  which  should  guide  Englith  deuiocruts  in  their 
dealings  with   Irelaad,  a&  in   truth    with   every   otlicr   part  of  the  United 

•  Lett«r  in  Jtaiiy  Newt  of  May  17,  18SG. 
t  S[teccli  on  tirrt  teoUing  of  Mr.  (.Jlndgtonc's  Home  Itide  BiU. 
t  Speech  ou  accund  reading  of  Mr.  Oladbtcnc'a  lloiue  Kule  Bill. 
§  hansar>i,  vol.  308,  p.  182. 
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Kingdom^  are  not  'equality,'  '  wmUtmty,'  and  •  simultaneity' ;  but  'unity  of 
prernmeot,' '  equality  of  political  rights,  '  diversity  of  institutions.'  "  * 

Professor  IHcey  gives  reasons  for  this  opinion,  which  appear  to  me 
to  he  valid. 

Lord  Salisbury  has  never,  as  far  as  I  know,  expounded  his  views  at 
length  on  the  question  of  Irish  government ;  but  liis  Newport  speech 
shows  that  he  has  thought  out  the  subject  much  more  thoroughly  than 
Lord  liandolph  Churchill^  or  even  than  the  leading  men  among  the 
Liberal  Umonista.  Tlie  institution  of  local  self-government  in  Ireland 
he  pronounced  to  be  *' a  very  difficult  question/'  and  in  the  following 
passage  he  placed  his  finger  at  once  upon  the  kernel  of  the  difficulty: — 

"  A  local  authority  is  more  exposed  to  tlte  temptation,  and  has  more  of  the 

fncility  for  enabling  a  majority  to  be  unjust  to  the  minority,  than  la  the  case 

jbcii  the  authority  derives  its   sanction  and   extends  its  jurisdiction  over  a 

Jide  area.     That  is  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  local  authorities.     In  a  large 

^central  authority  the  wisdom  of  several  parts  of  the  country  will  correct  the 

folly  or  the  mi8take3  of  one.     In  a  local  authority  that  correction  to  a  much 

greater  extent  is  wanting;  and  it  would  bo  impossible  to  leave  that  out  of 

aghl  in  the  extension  of  any  such  local  authority  to  Ireland.'* 

This  seems  to  me  a  much  wiser  and  more  statesmanlike  view  than  a 
National  Council  with  a  multitude  of  elective  boards  scattered  broad* 
cast  over  Ireland,  or  even  than  Lord  Harting-ton's  suggestion  that  "the 
extension  of  Irish  management  over  Irish  aOairs  must  be  a  growth  of 
small  beginnings,"  leading  up  to  such  "  a  great  and  bold  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Irish  Cfovernment "  as  shall  eventually  give  Ireland 
something  "  like  complete  control  over  her  own  affairs.'^  A  multi- 
tude of  local  boards  all  over  Ireland,  without  a  recognized  central 
authority'  to  control  them,  would  inevitably  become  facile  instruments 
in  the  hands  of  the  emissaries  of  disorder  and  sedition.  And  even 
npart  from  any  such  sinister  influences,  they  would  be  almost  certain 
to  yield  to  the  temptation  of  being  oppressive,  extravagant,  and 
corrupt,  if  there  were  no  executive  power  to  command  their  confi- 
dence and  enforce  obedience.  Without  the  previous  creation  of  some 
authority  of  that  kind  it  would  be  sheer  madness  to  offer  Ireland 
the  fatal  boon  of  local  self-government.  It  would  enormously 
increase  without  conciliating  the  power  of  the  Nationalists,  and  would 
make  the  administration  of  Ireland  by  constitutional  means  simply  im- 
possible. The  policy  of  the  Liberal  Unionists  is  thus  much  too  large 
or  much  too  small.  It  is  too  small  to  conciliate,  and  therefore  too  large 
to  be  given  with  safety.  All  these  proposed  concessions  are  liable 
to  one  insuperable  objection ;  they  would  each  and  all  enable  the 
Irish  to  extort  Home  Rule,  but  under  circumstances  which  would 
rob  it  of  its  grace  and  repel  gratitude.     Mill  has  some   admirable 

♦  Page  SI. 
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obserratious  bearing  on  tbia    subject,  and    X    venture  to  quote  tbe 
following  passage : — 

'*  The  greatest  imperfection  of  popular  local  institutions,  and  the  chief  cause 

of  the  failure  which  bo  often  attends  them,  is  the  low  calibre  of  the  men  by 

riMm  they  are  almost  always  carried  on.     That  these  should  be  of  a  very 

eilaneous  character  is,  indeed,  part  of  the  usefulness  of  the  institution ; 

it  18  that  circumstance  chiefly  which   renders  it  a  Bchool  of  political  capacity 

id  general  intelligence.     But  a  school  supposes  teachers  as  well  as  scholars; 

I'tbe  utility  of  the  instruction  greatly  depends  on  its  bringing  inferior  niinds 

linto  contact  with  superior,  a  contact  which  in  the  ordinary  course  of  life  is 

Itogetber  exceptional,  and  the  want  of  which  contributes  more  than  anything 

else  to  keep  the  generality  of  mankind   on   one  level  of  contented  ignorance. 

....  It  is  quite  hopeless  to  induce  persons  of  a  high  class,  cither  socially  or 

intellectually,  to  take  a  share  of  local  admioistration  in  a  corner  by  piecemeal 

las  members  of  a  Paving  Board  or  a  Drainage  Commission.*'* 

Mr.  Mill  goes  on  to  argue  tbat  it  is  essential  to  the  healthy  work- 
ing of  any  scheme  of  local  self-government  that  it  should  be  under 
the  control  of  a  central  authority  which  is  itself  in  harmony  with 
public  opinion. 

Both  experience  and  authority  are  therefore  on  Professor  Dicey'a  side 
when  he  rejects  all  pettyschemes  of  local  boards  which  may  be  suggested 

an  answer  to  the  demand  for  Home  Rule.  None  of  such  schemea 
would  satisfy  the  demand,  and,  failiug  to  satisfy  it,  would  be  simply 
mischievous.  For  practical  purposes,  therefore,  Professor  Dicey  proves 
too  much.  He  is  a  prophet  without  followers — vox  clamant'ts  in 
deserto.  Those  who  profess  to  follow  him  are  all  backsliders.  When 
they  reach  the  brink  of  his  conclusion  they  shiver  and  turn  back. 
He  has  thus  done  a  signal  service  to  the  cause  of  Home  Rule  by 
forcing  the  question  to  a  definite  issue  between  that  policy  and  the 
present  system,  between  a  fresh  departure  and  "  things  as  they  are." 
He  believes  with  I)e  Beaumont,  and  bo  do  I,  that  what  is  needed  in 
Ireland  is  "  a  strong  central  government,''  "  an  administration  superior 
to  parties,  under  whose  shadow  a  middle  class  m.ight  spring  up  and 
become  enlightened,  while  the  power  of  the  aristocracy  was  passing 
away."  De  Beaumont  said  what  Lord  Beaconsfield  expressed  some 
half-dozen  years  afterwards,  in  one  of  the  most  powerfid  speeches  ever 
delivered  in  Parliament  on  the  subject  of  Ireland — namely,  that  Ire- 
land possessed  "  the  weakest  executive  in  the  world ;"  an  executive 
which  could  not  enforce  justice  all  round,  and  which  left  the 
mass  of  the  pojiulation  at  the  mercy  of  a  prejudiced  oligarchy.  There 
was  then — that  is,  about  fifty  years  ago — no  educated  middle  class  in 
Ireland,  and  De  Beaumont  could  think  of  no  better  plan  for  getting 
rid  of  Dublin  Castle  government  and  demolishing  the  power  of  the 
dominant  caste  than  by  "drawing  closer  the  bond  between  England  and 
Ireland,  bringing  Dublin  as  near  as  possible  to  London,  and  turning 
Ireland  into  an  English  county.^'  This  he  proposed  to  do  by  *^  re- 
*  "  ConaiderativDi  on  Ruprtsentativu  Government, "  ji.  291* 
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fonning  tbe  Viceroyalty  and  aboliabing  tlic  prevailing  syatera  of  local 
administration." 

But  Professor  Dicey  is  in  error  in  supposing  that  De  Beaumont, 
■whose  work  deserves  all  the  praise  which  he  bestows  upon  it,  recom- 
mends this  drastic  remedy  as  tbe  normal  method  of  governing  Ire- 
land. On  tbe  contrary,  he  speaks  of  it  as  a  temporary  expedient, 
necessary  "  during  the  period  of  transition  tbrough  wbicb  Ireland 
was  passing."  So  intolerable,  in  fact,  did  De  Beaumont  consider  the 
administration  of  Ireland,  so  deep-seated  seemed  to  him  its  maladies 
and  vices,  tbat  be  saw  no  hope  except  in  tbe  entire  uprooting  of  the 
whole  system.  And  this,  in  his  opinion,  could  only  be  done  by 
transferring  the  seat  of  Irish  government  to  England  while  the  trans- 
formation was  going  on.  This  seems  to  me  clear  from  tbe  very  pas- 
sage which  Professor  Dicey  has  quoted,  and  which  I  give  in  a  note, 
in  order  that  the  reader  may  judge  for  himself,'*  The  "  local 
administrations  "  which  Do  Beaumont  proposed  to  abolish  could  in 
no  sense  be  described  as  examples  of  local  self-government.  They 
had  no  representative  character,  and  the  people  had  no  voice  in  them 
whatever.  In  short,  De  Beaumont  saw  plainly  what  Burke  deplored 
more  than  forty  years  previously,  when  he  wrote  the  following  words, 
almost  from  bis  deathbed  : — 

"  All  tlie  evils  of  Ireland  originate  within  itself.  English  government  has 
farmed  out  Ireland  without  the  reservation  of  a  peppercorn  rent  in  power  or 
influence,  public  or  individual,  to  the  little  narrow  faction  that  domineers 
there.  Through  that  alone  they  see,  feel,  hear,  or  understand  everything  rela- 
tive to  that  kingdom.  Nor  do  tliey  any  way  interfere,  that  1  know  of,  except 
in  giving  their  countenance  and  the  sanction  of  their  names  to  whatever  is 
done  by  that  Jim  to."  | 

De  Beaumont  proposed  a  reconstruction  of  Irish  government,  and, 
as  a  necessary  preliminary  condition,  he  insisted  an  the  destruction  of 
the  JuutOj  and  the  removal  bodily  for  a  time  of  the  Irish  Administration 
to  England.  Is  it  possible  to  conceive  a  more  emphatic  condemna- 
tion of  the  system  which  Professor  Dicey  upholds  with  all  the  resources 
of  a  well-stored  mind  and  the  dexterity  of  a  skilled  dialectician  ?  I 
do  not  forget  that  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church  and  the 
Land  Acts  are  subsequent  to  the  publication  of  De  Beaumont's 
book.  But  that  fact  docs  not  afiect  the  question,  for  the  system 
of  Irish  administration  has  remained  essentially  the  same.  I 
humbly  submit^  therefore^  that  De  Beaumont,  though  summoned  as 

•  "  La  ri^forme  de  l>  Tice-royauti  et  I'abolition  dea  admin istrationt  locafea  d'Irlande 
Be  Bont,  Sana  donte,  que  dea  chaugementa  de  forme.  Mail  ce  aont  des  luoyena  pratique* 
iiidiiipeDjables  pour  circular  lea  r«formea  politiouaa  dont  ce  pajrt  a  beaoiu.  II  taut  que, 
pendant  la  rtrioda  de  transition  od  te  trouva  VlrJande,  coux  qui  la  guuTerneut  aoient 
plao^i  abaoiument  en  dehori  d'elle,  de  aea  mccuja,  de  aea  paaaioua  ;  il  faut  que  aon 
^ouveruetneut  cetec  coinpl^teniiint  d'6tie  irlandiua  ,  il  faut  qu'il  aoit  entieremeat,  non 
paa  aoglaiB,  oaiB  remia  a  dea  anglais." 

f  £urke  en  "  Iriab  Affaira,"  edited  by  Matthew  Aroold,  p.  376. 
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0  iidrHnM  in  •npport  of  the  "Case  against  Homo  Ku^p,**!*  in  fwJity* 

[^  mffi  powerful  witness  for  the  other  side. 

■'<<\^  all,    I  shall  renture  to  put  Proitvssor  Uiccv  hini*elf  into 
||^  -box,  aud  appeal  to  his  own  most  candid  admissioLi*  as  an 

nr^imcnt  against  the  "  case  "  which  he  has  act  up.  He  is  not  bHnd, 
like  more  light-hearted  opponents  of  Home  Rnle,  to  the  danger  of 
the  course  which  he  recommends."     We  hare  nothing  before  us/'  he 

iMys,  *'but  a  choice  of  difficulties  or  evils.**  "Any  possible  course 
open  to  English  statesmanship  invoIiTS  gigantic  iuconvenieuce,  not 
to  say  tremendous  perils."  Certainly  the  perils  of  maintaining  the 
Union  in  its  present  form  and  nnder  existing  conditions  must  be 
BuRicicntly  apparent  from  Professor  Bicey's  succinct  sammary  of  the 
)blem  : 

^bo  maintenance  of  the  Union  [I  should  add,  ia  its  present  form]  must 
'necessarily  turn  out  ns  severe  a  task  «3  ever  taxed  a  nation's  energies;  for  to 
•maintain  the  U'nion  with  any  good  effect,  means  that,  while  refusitjg  to  accede 
to  the  wuihe«  of  millions  of  Irishmen,  we  muse  sedulously  do  justice  to  every 
fair  demand  froxn  Ireland ;  must  strenuously,  and  without  fear  or  favour, 
assert  the  equal  rights  of  landlords  and  tenauta,  of  Protcsumts  and  Catholics; 
and  must,  at  the  same  time,  put  down  every  outrage  and  reform  every  abuse.** 

What  hope  is  there  of  this?  Our  only  guide  to  the  jiroba- 
bilities  of  the  future  is  our  experience  of  the  past.  And  what  has 
that  been  in  Ireland  ?  In  every  year  since  the  Legislative  Union 
there  have  been  multitudes  of  men  in  England  as  upright,  as 
enlightened,  as  well-intentioned  towards  Ireland,  as  Professor  Picey, 
and  with  better  opportunities  of  translating  their  thoughts  into  acts. 
Yet  what  baa  been  the  result  ?  Si  monumentum  require  circmmtpice. 
Schold  Ireland  at  this  moment,  and  examine  every  year  of  its  history 
voce  the  Union.  Do  the  annals  of  any  constitutional  Government  in 
■the  world  present  so  portentous  a  monument  of  parliamentary  failure, 
■o  vivid  an  example  of  a  moral  and  material  ruiii  *'  paved  with  good 
intentiona"  ?  Therein  lies  the  pathos  of  it.  Not  from  malice,  not  from 
cmelty,  not  from  wanton  injustice,  not  even  from  callous  indiflerence 
to  suffering  aud  wrong,  does  our  misgovemment  of  Ireland  come.  If 
the  evil  had  its  root  in  deliberate  wrong-doing  on  the  part  of  England 
it  would  probably  have  been  cured  long  ago.  But  each  generation, 
while  freely  confessing  the  sins  of  its  fathers,  has  protested  its  own 
innocence  and  boasted  of  its  own  achievements,  and  then,  with  a 
pharisaic  sense  of  rectitude,  has  complacently  pointed  to  some  in- 
scrutable flaw  in  the  Irish  character  as  the  key  to  the  Irish  problem. 
The  generation  which  passed  the  Act  of  Uniout  oblivious  of  British 
pledges  solemiilr  given  aud  lightly  broken,  wondered  what  had  become 
of  the  prosperity  and  contentment  which  the  promoters  of  the  Union 
had  promised  to  Ireland.  The  next  generation  made  vicarious 
penance,  and  preferred  the  enactment  of  Catholic  emancipation  to  the 
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alternative  of  civil  war ;  and  theu  wondered  in  its  turn  that  Ireland 
still  remained  unpacified.  Then  came  a  terrible  famine,  followed  by 
evictions  on  a  scale  so  vast  and  cruel  that  the  late  Sir  Eobert  Feel 
declared  that  no  parallel  could  be  found  for  such  a  tale  of  inhumanity 
in  "  the  records  of  any  country,  civilized  or  barbarous/'  Another 
genotition,  pluming  itself  on  its  enlightened  views  and  kind  inten- 
tionsj  passed  the  Encumbered  Estates  Act,  which  delivered  the  Irish 
tenants  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  speculators  and  money-lenders ; 
and  then  Parliament  for  a  time  closed  its  eyes  and  ears,  and  relied 
upon  force  alone  to  keep  Ireland  quiet.  It  rejected  every  suggestion 
of  reform  in  the  land  laws  ;  and  a  great  Minister,  himself  an  Irish 
landlord,  dismissed  the  whole  subject  in  the  flippant  epigram  that 
''  tenant-right  was  landlord- wrong."  Since  then  the  Irish  Church  has 
been  disestablished,  and  two  Land  Acts  have  been  passed ;  yet  we 
seem  to  be  as  far  as  ever  from  the  pacification  of  Ireland.  Surely  it 
is  time  to  inquire  whether  the  evil  is  not  inherent  in  our  system  of 
governing  Ireland,  and  whether  there  is  any  other  cure  than  that 
which  De  Beaimiont  suggested,  namely,  the  destruction  of  the  system. 
It  18  probable  that  there  is  not  in  all  London  a  more  humane  or  a 
more  kind-hearted  man  than  Lord  Salisbury.  Yet  Lord  Salisbury's 
Government  will  do  some  harsh  and  inequitable  things  in  Ireland 
this  winter,  just  as  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government  did  during  its  term 
of  office.  The  fault  is  not  in  the  men,  but  in  the  system  which  they 
have  to  administer.  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  tliat  Sir  M.  Hicks-Boach 
has  done  the  best  he  could  under  the  circumstances ;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, bad  is  the  best.  In  a  conversation  which  I  had  with  Dr. 
Bollinger  while  he  was  in  full  communion  with  his  Church,  I  ven- 
tured to  ask  him  whether  he  thought  that  a  new  Pope,  of  liberal  ideas, 
force  of  character,  and  commanding  ability,  would  make  any  great 
difference  in  the  Papal  system.  "  No,"  he  replied,  "  the  Curial  sys- 
tem is  the  growth  of  centuries,  and  there  can  be  no  change  of  any 
consequence  while  it  lasts.  Many  a  Pope  has  begun  with  brave  pro- 
jects of  reform  ;  but  the  struggle  has  been  brief,  and  the  end  has 
been  invariably  the  same  :  the  Pope  has  been  forced  to  succumb.  His 
entourage  has  been  too  much  for  him.  He  has  found  himself  enclosed 
in  a  system  which  was  too  strong  for  him,  wheel  within  wheel ;  and 
while  the  system  lasts  the  most  enlightened  ideas  and  the  best  inten- 
tions are  in  the  long  run  unavailing."  This  criticism  applies,  mvtatis 
mutandis,  to  what  may  be  called  the  Curial  system  of  Dublin  Castle. 
It  is  a  species  of  political  Ultramoutanism,  exercising  supreme  power 
behind  the  screen  of  an  official  infallibility  on  which  there  is  practi- 
cally no  check,  since  Parliament  never  refuses  to  grant  it  any  power 
which  it  may  demand  for  enforcing  its  decrees. 

But  let  us  hear  Professor  Dicey's  opinion  of  the  system  which  he 
seeks  to  perpetuate : — 
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"  On  one  point  alone  (it  may  be  urged)  all  men,  of  whatever  party  or  of 
whatever  nation,  who  have  seriously  studied  the  annals  of  Ireland,  are  agreed  : 
the  history  of  the  country  is  a  record  of  incessant  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
(Government,  and  of  incessant  misery  on  the  part  of  the  people.  On  this 
matter,  if  on  no  other,  De  Beaumont,  Froude,  and  Lecky  are  one." 

If  this  were  said  of  any  country  outside  the  British  Empire,  is  there 
an  intelligent  man  in  England  who  would  not  without  hesitation  lay  the 
blame  upon  the  Government  ?  Professor  Dicey  leaves  the  question  of 
^ilt  open, but  insists  that  "England,"  from  whatever  cause,  "  has  failed 
in  Ireland  in  achieving  the  elementary  results  of  good  government." 
This,  he  thinks,  "  is  as  certain  as  any  fact  of  history  or  of  experience." 
I  do  not  know  that  the  most  extreme  of  Nationalists  could  draw 
up  a  more  formidable  indictment  against  English  rule  than  this ;  in 
other  words^  a  more  cogent  argument  in  favour  of  Home  Rule. 
"  The  Act  of  Union,"  Mr.  Dicey  aflBrms,  **  did  not  lead  to  national 
unity ;  "  on  the  contrary,  it  "  has  at  last  placed  England  and 
Ireland  farther  apart  morally  than  they  stood  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century.^' 

"The  failure  of  English  slatesraunship,  exphvin  it  as  you  will,  has  produced 
the  one  last  and  greatest  evil  which  misgovernment  cnn  cause.  It  htia  created 
hostility  to  the  law  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  The  law  cannot  work  in 
Ireland  because  ihe  classes,  whose  opinion  in  other  countries  supports  the 
action  of  the  Courts,  are  in  Ireland,  even  when  not  law-breakers,  in  full 
sympathy  with  law-breakers."    (Pp.  7l>,  74.) 

It  is  the  able  and  accomplished  advocate  of"  England's  Case  against 
Home  Rule  ""  who  makes  this  ruinous  confession  of  what  the  advocates 
of  Home  Rule  may  urge  "  in  a  way  which  is  at  once  legitimate  and 
telling."  And  he  adds,  with  most  honourable  candour,  that  a  Home 
Ruler  may  argue  that  "  this  fact  is  for  his  purpose  all  the  more 
instructive  if  it  be  granted  that  the  errors  of  British  policy  do  not 
arise  from  injustice  or  ill-will  to  Irishmen.  The  inference,  he  (i.e., 
the  Home  Ruler)  insists,  to  be  drawn  from  the  lesson  of  history  is 
that  it  is  impossible  for  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  to 
understand  or  provide  for  Irish  needs."  Professor  Dicey  does  not 
dispute  the  justice  of  the  inference;  on  the  contrary,  he  gives  reasons 
which  explain  it.  For  example  :  "  A  foreign  critic  like  De  Beaumont 
finds  it  far  easier  than  could  any  Englishman  to  enter  into  the  con- 
dition of  Ireland."  The  English  nation  "  has  combined  extra- 
ordinary talents  for  legislation  with  a  singular  incapacity  for  consoli- 
dating subject  races  into  one  State  ; "  whereas  "  France  has  shown 
a  power,  quite  unknown  to  Englishmen,  of  attaching  to  herself,  by 
affection,  countries  which  she  has  annexed  by  force."  "The 
assailants  of  popular  Government"  are  wrong  when  they  "point 
to    the    misrule    of   Ireland    as    a    proof    that    the    Parliamentary 

system  is  vicioup What  those   critics   do  prove  is,  that   a 

repreccntatiTe  assembly  is  a  bad  form  of  government  for  any  nation 
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or  class  whom  it  does  not  represeat,  and  they  establish  to  demoa- 
stratiou  that  a  Parliamentary  despotism  may  well  bs  a  worse  form 
of  government  than  a  Rayal  despotism,"  "  Dawn  to  1782  Ireland  was 
avowedly  subject  to  the  despotism  or  sovereigaty  of  the  British 
Parliament,  and  at  every  turn  the  interest  of  the  country  was 
sacrificed  to  the  exigencies  of  English  politics.  ....  And  even  at  the 
present  day  the  mout  plausible  charge  which  can  be  brought  against 
the  working  of  the  Act  of  Union  is  that  Ireland  under  it  fails  to 
obtain  the  full  benefit  of  the  British  Constitution,  and  that,  in  spite 
of  her  hundred  representativesj  she  is  not,  for  practical  purposes, 
represented  at  Westminster  in  the  same  sense  as  is  Middlesex  or 
Midlothian."  » 

Mr.  John  Morley  was  lately  taken  very  severely  to  task  for  sajring 
that  the  British  Parliament  has  commonly  yielded  to  fear  rather  than 
to  reason.  But  Professor  Dicey  says  in  substance  much  the  same 
thing  in  the  following  passage  :f 

"  All  the  inherent  vices  of  party  government,  all  tl>e  weaknesses  of  the 
Parliamenlary  system,  all  the  evils  arising  from  the  j^erverae  notion,  that 
reform  ought  always  to  be  preceded  by  a  period  of  lengthy  and  more  than 
half-factitiotxs  agitation,  met  by  equally  factitious  resistanca,  have  been 
fostered  and  increased  by  the  inter-action  of  Irish  and  English  politics.  No 
one  can  believe  that  the  inveterate  habit  of  ruling  one  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  on  principles  which  no  one  would  venture  to  apply  to  the  govern- 
ment of  any  other  part  of  it,  can  h.ive  produced  anything  but  the  most 
injurious  effect  on  the  stability  of  oar  Government  and  the  character  of  our 
public  men.  The  advocates  of  Home  Itule  find  by  far  their  strongest  arg^u- 
ments  for  influencing  English  opinion  in  the  proofs  which  they  produce,  that 
England,  no  less  than  Ireland,  hassufiered  from  a  political  arrangement  under 
which  legal  union  has  failed  to  secure  moral  unity. '^t 

And  Professor  Dicey 's  judgment  is,  that  for  "these  evils,  arising 
from  the  connection,  the  blame  must  rest  on  English  statesmen." 

These,  be  it  observed,  are  the  frank  admissions  of  a  writer  of  great 
ability,  wide  reading,  and  singular  honesty,  extorted  from  him  by  the 
logic  of  facts  in  the  course  ef  an  elaborate  argument  against  Home 
llule  and  in  support  of  "  things  as  they  are."  And  they  are  ad- 
missions, not  of  facts  which  are  ephemeral  or  transitory,  the  olf^pring 


•  Pp.  81-83.  This  last  admisaioa  is  hardly  consiatenb  with  p.  28S,  whve  Professor 
Diccj  speaks  of  "the  Parliameatof  the  United  Kin^om,"  as  "an  osscmhty,  be  it  noted,  in 
which  the  roico  of  Iretaad  ia  freely  heard."  A  natioa  "  frealy  heard,"  but  never  listened 
to,  loay  reasonably  complain  of  contumely  added  to  wrong.  Can  Frofeasor  Dicey  cite 
any  single  boon  of  any  importance  whiclithc  British  Parliameot  has  ever  granted  simply 
to  *'  the  voic«  of  Ireland  freely  beard  ?" 

+  I  have  obaerved,  as  a  general  rule,  that  when  the  op|>oneuts  of  any  reform  point  out 
the  dangers  which  they  think  likely  to  proceed  from  it,  they  call  it  "  warning;,"  but 
denounce  as  "  intimidation''  the  daager-siguals  which  the  advocates  of  reform  huiat  up 
to  avert  its  rejection. 

Z  P<  lo2.  H^re,  again,  I  must  note  what  seems  to  me  an  inconsistency.  In  the 
p:i$8age  quoted  above  the  author  almita  that  "legal  union  has  failed  to  secure  moral 
unity,"  Yet  on  p,  ItJI  he  socks  to  discredit  the  policy  of  Home  Rale  by  describing  it 
as  "  a  plan  for  disuniting  tho  (larts  of  a  united  State."  What  is  the  value  of  "a  legal 
anion  "  which  has  failed  to  secure  "moral  unity  "7 
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of  this  or  that  passing  Adrainistration  or  official,  but  of  facts  which 
have  their  roots  beneath  the  very  foundations  of  the  present  system 
of  Irish  government,  and  are  inseparable  from  it.     There  is,  more- 
over, anotlicr  consideration^  which  has  escaped  Mr.  Dicey 's  criticism, 
but  which    must  convince  any  dispassionate  mind  which  ponders  it, 
that  the  Britisli  Parliament  is  incompetent  to  manage  Irish  affairs, 
and  must  become  increasingly  incompetent  year  by  year.     In  ordinary 
circumstances  Parliament  sits  about  twenty-seven  weeks  out  of  the 
fifty-two.      Five  out  of  the  twenty-seven  may  safely  be    subtracted 
for  holidays,  debates  on  the  Address,  and  other  debates   apart  from 
ordinary  business.     That  leaves  twenty-two  weeks,  and  out  of  these, 
two  nights  a  week  are  at   the   disposal    of   the   Government    and 
three  at  the  disposal  of  private  members  ;    leaving  in  all  forty-four 
days  for  the  Government  and  sixty-six  for  private  members.     Into 
those  forty-four   nights  Government  must  compress   all  its  yearly 
programme   of  legislation  for  the  whole  of  the  British  Empire,  from 
the  settlement  of  some   petty  dispute  about  land   in  the  Hebrides 
to  some  question  of  high  policy  in  Egypt,   India,  or  other  portions 
of  the    Queen's    world-wide  empire ;  and    all   this    amidst    endless 
distractions,  enforced  attendance   through   dreary  debates  and  vapid 
talk,   and    a  running   fire  of  cross-examination  from  any  volunteer 
questioner  out  of  the  COO  odd  members  who  sit  outside  the  Govern- 
ment circle.     The  consequence  is,  that  Parliament  is  getting  less  able 
every   year  to  overtake  the  mass  of  business  which  comes  before  it. 
Each  year  contributes  its  quota  of  inevitable  arrears  to  the  accumu- 
lated mass  of  previous  Sessions,  and  the  process  will  go  on  multiply- 
ing   in    increasing    ratio   as    the   complex  and   multiform  needs  of 
motlern  life    increase.     The    large    addition   recently  made   to  the 
electorate  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  already  forcing  a  crop  of  fresh 
subjects  on    the   attention   of  Parliament,  as  well  as  presenting  old> 
ones  from  new  points  of  view.    Plans  of  devolution  and  Grand  Com- 
mittees will  fail   to  cope  with  this  evil.     To  overcome  it  we  need 
some   organic  change  in  our  present  Parliamentary  system,    some 
form  of  decentralization,  which  shall  leave  the  Imperial  Parliament 
supreme  over  all  subordinate  bodies,  yet  relegate  to  the  historic  and 
geographical   divisions  of   the    United    Kingdom   the    management 
severally  of  their  own  local  affairs.     Professor  Dicey  regards  all  plans 
of  this  sort  as  a  retrograde  movement,  the  premonitory  symptom  of 
incipient  dissolution. 

I  should  have  better  hope  from  governing  Ireland  (if  it  were 
possible)  as  we  govern  India,  than  from  Professor  Dicey's  method  of 
leaving  "things  as  they  are."  A  Viceroy  surrounded  by  a  Council  of 
trained  officials,  and  in  semi-independence  of  Pnrliament,  would  have 
settled  the  Irish  question,  land  and  all,  long  ago.  But  imagine 
India    governed    on    the    model    of    Ireland  :    the    Viceroy    and 
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piLssionatelj  demanded  by  the  patient.  At  present  the  case  standa 
thus.  The  existing  syateoi  has  admittedly  failed.  This  is  the  con- 
fession of  its  latest  and  ablest  champion.  "  Every  scheme  "  (vrithia 
that  system),  says  Professor  Dicey,  "  has  been  tried  in  turn,  and  no 
scheme  has  succeeded."  It  "  is  a  record  of  incessant  failure  on  the 
part  of  the  Government,  and  of  incessant  misery  on  the  part  of  the 
people."  It  "has  produced  the  one  last  and  greatest  evil  which  mis. 
government  can  cause.''  "  Irish  disaSection  to  Eagland  is,  if  not 
deeper,  more  wide-spread  than  in  1800.**  It  is,  in  short,  "  a  politicalj 
arrangement  under  which  legal  union  has  failed  to  secure  moi 
unity."  Is  it  possible  to  conceive  a  more  complete  surrender  at  dis- 
cretion of  "  things  as  they  are  "  than  these  suicidal  admissions !  Yetj 
this  is  the  position^  his  guns  spiked  by  himself  and  his  ramparti' 
lying  all  in  ruins  around  him,  from  which  Mr.  Dicey  ventures  on  the 
following  surprising  challenge  : — 

**  The  support  of  the  Union  [as  it  is]  is,  after  all,  let  contToversialists  any 
what  they  will,  the  policy  which  holds  the  field,  and  it  is  (strange  though  the 
assertion  may  appear)  on  the  advocates  of  innovation,  not  on  the  siipportera 
of  things  as  they  are,  that  lies  the  burden  of  making  out  their  case." 

"  The  advocates  of  innovation "  need  only  reply  that  Profeasorl 
Dicey  has  saved  them  the  trouble  :  he  has  made  out  their  case  for] 
them. 

But  "  the  advocates  of  innovation  "  are  of  two  sorts  :  those  who 
are  in  favour  of  local  self-government,  more  or  less,  but  short  of 
Parliamentary  Home  Rule;  and  those  who  advocate  Home  Rule  in 
the  sense  of  a  Legislative  Body  in  Dublin,  with  executive  powers,  but 
subordinate  to  the  Imperial  Parliament..  To  both  of  these  classes  of 
innovators  Mr.  Dicey  is  irreconcilably  opposed.  He  is  one  of 
"  the  supporters  of  things  as  they  are,"  since  he  sees  no  prospect  of 
Frenchifying  our  administration  of  Ireland  (pp.  26^  27).  A  con- 
troversialist whp  occupies  so  exposed  a  position  has  need  to  look 
well  to  his  weapons.  Let  us  then  examine  his  arguments  against 
Home  Rule — not  in  detail ;  there  is  no  space,  nor  is  there  any 
necessity.     Their  validity  can  be  tested  by  some  proof  examples. 

The  first  criticism  that  I  have  to  make  is,  that  a  large  proportion 
of  Professor  Dicey's  arguments  against  Home  Rule  are  of  the  nature 
of  unfulfilled  prophecy.  In  his  opinion,  **  the  injury  to  be  done  to 
England"  by  Home  Rnle  is  a  "certainty"  (p.  16).  It  would  be 
equivalent  to  a  loss  of  "moral  character"  (p.  144).  It  would  also 
be  "  vile  treachery,"  which  "  would  approacli  to  infamy,"  since  it 
would  probably  leave  "  English  subjects  who  had  always  obeyed  the 
law*  ...  at  the  mercy  of  conspirators  whose  lawlessnesa  had  taken 

*  \V1iUe  I  am  writing,  Jnstioe  Lawsoo  batitifit  been  deaoancing  an  Ulat«r  Proteadint 
jury  for  oondoaiDL;  the  tnurder  of  %  Britiab  soldier  by  an  Irish  Proteataat ;  an<]  an  Ulster 
member  of  ParliaiueDt  baa  publicly  declared  that  if  the  Imperial  Parliameut  t>an  a  law 
which  happens  to  uffend  bis  Oraoge  jireju<iiee»,  he  will  disobey  that  law.  Obeditnoa 
to  law*  which  fiarout  oneaclf  and  opprcM  others  is  a  rery  cheap  kind  of  loyalty. 
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tlie  form  of  cruelty  and  tyrannj,  and  whose  vindictivenesa  was  certain 
to  pnnisb  as  criminality  former  acts  of  loyalty  or  obedience  to 
English  sovereignty"  (pp.  141-5),  It  would  "mean  loss  to  Great 
Britain  both  iu  money  and  men/^  amounting,  in  men,  to  "  the 
sacrifice  of  a  seventh  part  of  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom" 
(pp.  145-6).  Ireland  under  Home  Rule  would  be  "  a  foe,  or  at  best 
a  very  cold  friend,  upon  our  borders  "  {p.  147).  "Our  diplomacy 
would  be  constantly  occupied  with  the  intrigues  carried  on  in 
►ublin"  (p.  148).  "That  the  Gladstonian  Constitution  cannot 
itiafy  Ireland  is  all  but  certain  "  (p.  267).  "  An  Irish  Parliament  .  .  . 
would  assuredly  pass  laws  which  every  roan  in  England,  and  many 
more  throughout  Ireland,  would  hold  to  be  unjust,  and  which  .  .  . 
would  certainly  set  aside  imperial  legislation"  (p.  210).  Home 
Rule  would  mean  "  courts,  an  army,  and  a  police,  controlled  by  the 
leaders  of  the  Land  League,"  and  that  again  would  probably  mean 
"  rents  abolished  and  landlords  driven  into  exile  "  (p.  211).  A  Home 
Rule  Parliament  would  "  desire  that  the  country  shall  defend 
itself,"  and  would  therefore  insist  on  having  an  army  (p.  260), 
Under  Home  Rule  we  should  probably  see  "  British  subjects  killed 
by  a  mob  iu  Belfast  or  in  Dublin,  whilst  British  troops  stand  quietly 
by,  and  under  the  direction  of  an  Irish  Home  Secretary  take  no 
steps  to  prevent  murder "  (pp.  2<53-4),  "  Suppose  that  the  first 
Irish  Ministry,  on  their  accession  to  power,  propose  to  inaugurate  the 
new  era  by  a  free  pardon  of  all  the  political  offenders,  dynamiters  and 
others"  (p.  264).* 

Certainly,  if  Home  Rule  is  to  be  refused  till  all  these  prophecies 
are  disproved,  and  all  these  suppositious  shown  to  be  absolutely 
impossible,  Ireland  must  go  without  Home  Rule  for  ever.  "  If  the 
flky  fall,  we  shall  catch  larks,"  But  he  would  be  a  foolish  bird- 
catcher  who  waited  for  that  contingency.  And  not  less  foolish  is 
the  statesman  who  sits  still  til!  every  conceivable  objection  to  his 
policy  has  been  mathematically  refuted  in  advance,  and  every  wild 
prediction  falsified  by  the  event ;  for  that  would  ensure  his  never 
moving  at  all.  Sedet  aeternamque  stdebit.  A  proper  enough  atti- 
tude, perhaps,  on  the  part  of  an  eristic  philosopher  speculating  on 
politics  in  the  silent  shade  of  academic  groves,  but  hardly  suitable 
for  a  practical  politician  who  has  to  take  action  on  one  of  the  most 
burning  questions  of  our  time.  Human  affairs  arc  not  governed  by 
mathematical  reasoning.  You  cannot  demonstrate  the  precise 
results  of  any  legislative  measure  beforehand  as  you  can  demon- 
strate the  course  of  a  planet  in  the  solar  system.  "  Probability,"  as 
Bishop  Butler  says,  "  is  the  guide  of  life ; "  and  an  older  philosopher 

*  la  Mr.  Dicey  aerioHs  in  hazarding  tliia  an  J  otlicr  outrogeouB  improbabilities  ?  An 
Imli  Ministry  could  not  at  present  do  anything  of  the  kiuJ.  The  political  ofTemUTa 
iu  qncettoQ  were  tried  and  connctcd  m  Great  Britain,  and  would  be  beyond  the  juris- 
diction of  an  Irish  Ministry. 
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than  Butler  has  warned  us  that  to  demand  demonstrative  proof  in 
the  sphere  of  contingent  matter  is  the  same  kind  of  absurdity  as 
to  demand  probable  reasoning  in  mathematics.  You  cannot  confute 
a  prophet  before  the  event;  you  can  only  disbelieve  him.  The 
advocates  of  Home  Rule  believe  that  their  policy  would  in  p^neral 
have  an  exactly  contrary  effect  to  that  predicted  by  Mr.  Dicey, 
and  their  faith  rests  on  better  evidence  than  his  unbelief. 
First,  every  act  of  legislation  is,  before  experience,  amenable  to 
such  destructive  criticism  as  he  urges  against  Home  Rule.  I 
have  not  a  doubt  that  Professor  Dicey  could  have  made  out 
an  unanswerable  "  case  "  against  the  Great  Charter  at  Runnymedo  ; 
and  lie  would  find  it  easy  to  prove  on  a  priori  grounds  that  the  iiritish 
Constitution  is  one  of  the  most  absurd,  mischievous,  and  unworkable 
instruments  that  ever  issued  from  human  brains  or  from  the  evolu- 
tion of  events.  By  Professor  Dicey's  method  of  reasoning  the  Great 
Charter  and  other  fundamental  portions  of  the  i.'onstitution  ought 
to  have  brought  the  Government  of  the  British  Empire  to  a  deadlock 
long  ago.  Every  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  every  Act 
of  Attainder,  every  statute  for  summary  trial  and  conviction  before 
justices  of  the  peace,  is  a  violation  of  the  fundamental  article  of  the 
Constitution,  which  requires  that  no  man  shall  be  imprisoned  or  other- 
wise punished  except  after  lawful  trial  by  his  peers.*  Consider  also 
the  magazines  of  explosive  materials  which  lie  hidden  in  the  consti- 
tutional prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  if  they  could  only  be  ignited  by 
the  match  of  an  ingenious  theorist.  The  Crown,  as  Lord  Shcrbrooke 
once  somewhat  irreverently  expressed  it,  "can  turn  every  cobbler  in  the 
land  into  a  peer,"  and  could  thus  put  an  end,  lis  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton declared,  to  "  the  Constitution  of  this  countrv."t  "  The  Crown 
is  not  bound  by  Act  of  Parliament  unless  named  therein  by  special 
and  particular  words." J  The  Crown  can  make  peace  or  war  with- 
out consulting  Parliament,  can  by  secret  treaty  saddle  the  nation  with 
the  most  perilous  obligations,  and  give  away  all  such  portions  of  the 
empire  as  do  not  rest  on  Statute,  The  prerogative  of  mercy,  too,  would 
enable  an  eccentric  Sovereign, aided  by  an  obsequious  ^Iiuister,to  open 
the  jails  and  let  all  the  convicted  criminals  in  the  laud  loose  upon 
society.:^  But  criticism  which  proves  too  much  in  effect  proves  nothing. 
Secondly,  every  stage  in  the  progress  of  constitutional  reform  has,  in 
matter  of  fact,  been  marked  by  similar  predictions  falsified  by  resnlta,^ 


*  Creikiiy'B  "  IioperiaJ  and  Colonial  Constitntions  of  the  Britannic  Empire,"  p.  loS. 

+  Mf»y'a  Const,  Hist.  i.  313. 

Z  lilftclLstorie'»  *' ComnjcnUriM,"  by  Stephen,  ii,  491-2,  497,  6<)7. 

§  Wc  B '  •••'■■-    ■'■•■''   r.,..  :it.,.*.„, :......       if..,„.. ;...,.■. 11=.. Oice,     "Itwaa 

HAtural,  '  Liinnebu  mude 

how  Buch     ,  I  '^^^  '<  whether 

the  tribunal  wouiil  haro  tlie  cuur&ge  tu  excrciae  iU»  uou^tiluUuiiiki  tiowor;  if  it  did, 
■whether  it  would  exercise  it  Mriacly,  and  wliether  the  I Joveniment  would  consent  pe&oe- 
ably  to  its  dectaion.     The  diacuuiont  oa   the  Atnericaa  CunatitatioB,  before  ita  tnal 
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and  the  prophets  who  condemn  Home  Rule  have  no  better  credentials  ; 
indeed,  nauch  worse,  for  they  proclaim  the  miserable  failure  of  "things 
as  they  are/'  \rhereas  their  predecessors  were  in  their  day  satisfied 
with  things  as  they  were.  Thirdly,  some  of  Air.  Dicey's  most  telling 
points  are  now  obsolete  and  irrelevant:  for  instance,  the  exclusion 
of  Irish  members  from  the  British  Parliament  (p.  32).  Mr.  Glad- 
tone  has  in  public  repeatedly  withdrawn  that  part  of  the  Bill,  and 
Icclared  his  readiness  to  make  provision  for  continued  Irish  represen- 
tation in  the  Imperial  Parliament.  With  the  fall  of  that  objection 
falls  also  the  argument  from  the  so-called  "  tribute  "  which  Professor 
Dicey  han^s  on  it  (p.  2f59).  But  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  word  or  two 
<m  this  "  tribute  "  question.    Professor  Dicey  believes  that  all  Ireland, 

a4liiption,  aive  eviileacc  th*t  tb«8«s  natural  n])prehen»on8  were  strongly  felt;  but  tbcj- 
;       -  '      1.  '    '  ■       r:' the  two  generations  ami   more  which  have  suu- 

M.d  to  verify  thcin,  though  there  havu  ut  times 

"  .  y,  aa«l  which  hecame  the  bi»<]<^'tfl  of  jjartier?  reaiiect- 

ity  ot  tJie  Federal  and  State  (.lovernmcnt*."     llie  AiutrUn 

I  ■  Hungary  pre<lictcd  that  it  would  lead  straight  to  aeparation. 

itti    ui   ihu    Cuti&diaTi    Ci^DAtitiition  prophcsierl  that  Canailn  woiiM  in  a 

0  annc.xtd  to  the  United  Ktatea  ;  and  Ilome  Rule  iu  Anstrolm  tpas  believed 

!■  '     !  ,     ^       ■    '  '  i*.  an  t'.irly  >1   '         ''     '  '  '        '    '    "    i:s 

th  century 

I  ■   :l^>f     t:i.-'i  ,,,,.    ,..      ! ^    ...i^..,u. 

-.  proved  it  to  l>e  with- 

II  in,  nnd  cv«ii   in  our 
Uiiiuiniil  t*<jtle,  were  l>tl]t:Vtd  i/v    '  luou  of  li^iUt  aud  Icatliu^  "  at  the  tinio  fco  jjortend 

ItjoTiTil  rititt.    All  th«»  jud;;**'*  5r»  fhpT-ird,  nil  tno  hankfrii,  ninl  Hie  jirnfp^slofm  vf ffi erally, 

'■•'     ■  ■:,■,■•;■•.■'■■     .  ■  i     ■  •;  i  i      ■  ,.\v8  for 

Kouac 


(inr  bcifidB  fir  on  unr  ieet. 


."  "My  Lords. ■'  he  i 
st;irid  ;  we  shall  iml  U' 
ilr.  Perceval,  when  leader  cf  the  House  of  Commons  in  1607, 


declared  that  '"  he  r.  !iid  not  concvive  a  time  i)r  chani;e  of  drcuuistances  which  would 
T»n<l«r  further  .  to  the  CathLi]:cs  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  8tate." 

("Croker  I'aijer  mkcr  wa«  a  very  astute  man  ;  Imt  here  is  his  forecast  of  the 

r  '     -     »   '       •  s  ._  ;      .\.i  kin^s.  nolords,  :--  ■       ■  ■'uies  inthe  eocinlaybtcm  ;  all  will 
'  jilanp  of  the  jietty  ahopki  mall   farmtra;  this,  perhaps,  not 

L  lI,  but  certainly  liy  Ciinrtscat  [  "rsooutionB."    "  There  can  b«»  no 

longer  any  douht  that  the  Reform  Bill  is  a  btepping-stonc  in  Kngland  to  a  Republic/' 
?  in  Irt'laid  to  separation. '    Croker  met  the  Queen  in  1832,  considered  her  very  good* 
!•  -  '  thought  it  not   unlikely  that  "she  may  live  to  lie  plain  Miss  Guelph." 

J'  "hert  Peel  wrote :  "  If  I  am  to  ho  believed,  I  foresee  revolution  as  the  cooBe-t. 

<i  '  ■  ill ;  "  and  he  "  felt  that  il  bad  ceased  to  bo  an  object  of  aoibitioa  to  any 

n  lid  consistent  annd  to  enter  into  the  service  of  tho  Crown.''     And  as 

I  ..  iobiist  c!  charac'tr  »s  Sir  Jamoa  lirahani  thought  the  world  waa  comint{ 

t  ''Cause  the  vonn;;  (,'ueen  pive  her  confidence  to  a  NV'hig  Minister.       *'  1  begin 

t  I  your  apprehensions  and  forebo<liDg<."  be  writes  to  Croker,  "  with  regard  to 

the  probable  issue  of  the  present  strugj^le.  The  Crown  in  alHancti  with  T'emocracy 
bailies  every  c^lcul  ition  on  tho  balance  of  power  in  our  mixed  form  of  (Government. 
Aristocracy  anil  Church  cannot  contend  againgt  Queen  and  i>eop!e  mixed  ;  they 
tnast  yield  in  the  tirst  instance,  when  the  Crown,  unprotected,  will  meet  its  fate,  and 
the  accuBtomed  round  of  anarchy  and  dcsuotiam  will  run  ita  course.''  Ami  ho  prays 
that  he  may  "  lie  cold  before  that  dreadful  day."  {Iliiil.  ii.  11.3,  140,  17(3,  181,  lUHi.) 
Fr&e  Trwio  created  a  similar  panic.  "  Cood  CJod  I  "  Croker  exclaimed,  "  what  a  ch.^os 
of  anarchy  anil  misery  do  I  foresee  in  every  direction,  from  so  oom^iaratiTely  ai^all  a  be- 
'jjinninj  s*  cliRn^ing  an  ftrerrnje  duty  of  8a.  into  &fxfil  duty  of  Ss. ,  tho  fact  being  that 
til  "   '  ■    V  <rr  rttf,-  and  HO  </m((/ f*/«// will  be  the  overthrow  of  tho  exist- 

ir  in  of  our  country. "  [lUid,  iii.  1.3.)  And  what  have  beootue  of 

>ii.  i.'.i.  '.  ti »  - 1,1  ■ -nations  ii&  to  tho  terrible  connequences  of  the  very  moderate 

Keform  Bitl  of  1S66,  followed  as  it  waa  by  a  much  more  democratic  meisure  ! 
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Ulster  included,  would  join,  "  and  justly  join,  in  denouncing  as  at 
once  ignominious  and  ruinous  the  payment  of  a  tribute  raised  for 
imperial  purposes  at  the  moment  when  Ireland  ceased  to  have  any 
vote  in  the  direction  of  imperial  policy  "  (pp.  268-9).  The  objection 
is  no  longer  relevant ;  but  is  it  sound  ?  It  may  be  presumptuous, 
especially  for  a  layman,  to  question  any  opinion  on  constitutional  law 
given  by  the  eminent  author  of  the  "  Law  of  the  Constitution  ;"  but 
I  am  sure  that  Professor  Dicey  is  one  of  the  last  men  to  repel  criticism 
by  the  weight  of  any  authority.  I  shall  therefore  venture  to  say  that 
in  the  passage  just  quoted,  and  in  other  parts  of  bis  volume,  he  seems 
to  me  to  have  forgotten  the  cardinal  distinction  which  Burke  draws, 
in  his  splendid  speech  on  American  taxation,  between  "  the 
Constitution  of  the  British  Empire "  and  "  the  Constitution  of 
Britain/*  Burke  would  never  have  asserted,  as  Professor  Dicey  does 
(pp.  15-17),  that  "it  is  not  the  doubt  as  to  the  reality  of  the 
blessing  to  be  conferred  on  Ireland,  but  the  certainty  [!  I]  of  the 
injury  to  be  done  to  England,  which  causes  their  opposition  to 
Home  llule."''  *  Mr.  Dicey  argues  throughout  as  if  England 
alone,  iu  the  strictest  sense,  were  the  British  Empire,  and  had  ac- 
cordingly an  exclusive  right  to  decide  an  issue  which  concerns  the 
Empire  at  large.  It  is  this  narrowness  of  view — if  I  may  take  the 
liberty  of  saying  so — which  has  misled  him  on  the  subject  of  the 
alleged  injustice  of  taxation  without  representation.  No  higher 
authority  on  that  subject  exists  than  Burke  ;  yet  Burke  insists  on  tho 
constitutional  right  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  to  demand  for  im- 
perial purposes  a  financial  contribution  from  the  subordinate  Icgisla- 
tures.  Professor  Dicey  himself  does  not  insist  more  strongly  than 
Burke  does  on  the  omnipotence  of  Parliament.  "  Her  power,"  he  says, 
"  must  be  boundless,"  and  he  tests  this  power  as  follows  : — 

"  We  are  engaged  in  war  ;  the  Secretary  of  State  cnlls  upon  the  Colonies 
to  contribute.  Some  would  do  it;  I  think  most  would  cheprfuily  furnish 
whatever  is  demanded.  One  or  two,  suppose,  hang  back,  and,  easing  them- 
selves, let  the  stres"!  of  the  draught  He  on  tlie  others.  Surely  it  is  proper  that 
mie  autliority  might  legally  say  :  'Tax  yourselves  for  the  common  supply,  or 
'Parliaiueut  will  do  it  for  you.'  The  case  is  to  be  provided  for  by  a  competent 
sovereign  jiower  ;  but  then  this  ought  to  be  no  ordinary  power — nor  ever 
used  in  tbetirst  instance.  This  is  what  I  meant  when  I  have  said  at  various 
limes  that  7  consi'ler  the  power  of  taxing  in  Farliament  as  aw  instrument  of 
enipire,  and  ttot  as  a  meatus  of  stipplt/.^* 

The  principle  of  what  is  inaccurately  called  the  "  tribute  "  in  Mr, 


•  Coni[iare  tin*  with  the  following  lanfH""'-  '•<"   T'.uike,  siioken,  lie  it  renienibend, 
ki|>cfore  the  Lnion  :— "  Tho  I'lvrlianteni  of  '  a  nits  at  tlie  lienl  of  m  txt«usiva 

Xlmpiro  in  two  cnpflcities :  one  ia  theloc.il  of  tbtM  iiUiul,  providing  fur  &!] 

thing's  nt  home  imuiediiilcly,  and  by  uo  otLor  itibtruinent  tbau  the  executive  power ; 
th«  other,  nnd  I  think  her  nohler  capacity,  ii  what  1  call  her  iinpenivl  chiuactcr,  iu 
which,  oa  from  the  throne  of  heaveo,  »\iv  kuperiiitendk  all  the  Rcverai  lufehor  legiahi- 
turcd,  nnd  guides  and  control*  theui  aI),  viihout  annihilalttnj  uiiy." 
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liladstone'a  Bill  could  not  be  more  clearly  dclined.  It  makes  no 
■difference  as  to  principle  how  the  right  of  taxing  the  Colonies  for 
imperial  purposes  is  to  be  exercised;  whether  by  an  agreemeut  to 
pay  a  certain  sum  for  an  iodetinite  time,  or  for  a  given  perio<i,  or  by 
an  extraordinary  vole  to  meet  an  extraordinary  emergency.  The 
^|>rinciple  is,  that  Parliament,  in  its  imperial  capacity,  ha^j  a  right  to 
call,  as  it  shall  see  fit,  on  any  constituent  member  of  the  empire  to 
bear  its  share  in  the  burdens  of  the  empire.  There  could,  therefore, 
have  been  nothing  imjust  or  "  ignominious  "  in  Ireland's  conti-ibution  • 
to  imperial  taxation  under  Mr.  Gladstone's  Bill,  even  if  not  a  single 
Irish  member  remained  in  the  British  Parliament.  ,  Still  less  could 
this  have  been  the  case  when  it  was  a  voluntary  arrangement  on  the 
part  of  Ireland  made  legally  tlirougb  her  chosen  representatives.  The 
maxim  that  there  can  be  no  taxation  without  representation  is  one  of 
those  constitutional  truisms  which  would  soon  wreck  the  Constitution 
if  pushed  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  their  proper  application. 
Strictly  interpreted,  it  would  exempt  women  from  taxation,  and.  all 
males  without  votes.  In  1831  "  the  entire  electoral  body  of  Scot- 
laud  was  only  4,000/'  *  Docs  it  follow  that  the  rest  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Scotland,  had  up  to  that  date  been  illegally  taxed  ?  When 
Borke  argued  against  the  right  of  Parliament  to  tax  the  colonies 
he  was  using  "  right  "  in  what  logicians  call  its  "  secoud  intention." 
Men  may  individually  and  as  a  Government  have  a  right  to  do 
what  nevertheless  it  would  not  be  right  for  them  to  do.  An  abstract 
right  may  become  a  concrete  wrong. 

My  fourth  special  criticism  on  Professor  Dicey 's  argument  against 
Home  Rule  is,  that  much  of  it,  while  appropriate  enough  in  the  form 
of  amendments  to  a  BUI  in  Committee,  cannot  properly  be  called 
arguments  against  Home  Rule  at  all.  Right  or  wrong,  they  might 
he  accepted  without  prejudice  to  the  principle  of  Home  Rule,  which, 
let  it  be  repeated,  means  in  this  controversy  a  Legislative  Body  in 
Ireland,  legislating  for  affairs  exclusively  Irish,  with  an  executive 
under  its  control.  All  else  is  open,  and  when  the  advocates  of 
Home  Rule  point  to  other  countries  and  to  our  colonies  as  examples 
of  the  beneficial  working  of  Home  Rule,  they  are  not  so  foolish  as  to 
suggest  that  the  analogies  are  complete,  but  only  that  they  are  suffi- 
ciently near  as  primd  facie  arguments,!  Some  others  of  Mr.  Dicey's 
objections  rest  on  an  equivocal  use  of  words:  "nation"  and  "nation- 
ality" are  instances.  For  example  :  "  Mr.  Pamelland  his  followers 
accept  in  principle  Mr.  Gladstone's  proposals,  and  are  therefore  willing 

•  Cr«a«y,  p.  30. 

i  This  IB  my  anrwrcr  to  »onie  criticism  wlu'ch  Profe««or  Dicey  has  done  me  the  honour 
«f  mftkiog  on  tny  pain{))Jct  on  Home  Rule,  on  page  190  of  hia  book.  UaTiDg,  however, 
ia  that  cnticism  attributed  to  tnc,  by  an  oversight,  a  quotation  from  another  writer,  he 
la*  written  to  ma  in  moi^t  coartcouB  terms  to  reqaest  me  to  make  public  the  fact  that 
he  ha*  corrected  the  mistAke  in  his  second  edition. 
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to  accept  for  Ireland  restrictions  on  her  political  liberty  absolutely 
inconsistent  with  her  nationality  "  (p.  32).  "  Rhode  Island  has  all 
the  freedom  demanded  for  his  country  by  an  eminent  Home  Ruler. 
He  surely  docs  not  consider  the  inhabitants  of  Rhode  Island  to  be  a 
nation."  *'  Ireland  would  not  under  Federalism  be  a  nation  '* 
(p.  182).  "A  nation  is  one  thing,  a  state  forming  part  of  a  federa- 
tion is   another^*  (pf  33)    [e.^.,  Bavaria  or  Hungary?].     In  these 

.passages    nationality  is    made    svuouymoua    with    absolute  indepeu- 

[dence,  and  Mr.  Dicey *s  whole  "case"''  rests  at  bottom  on  the 
assumption  that  this    is   the  kind    of  nationality    which   the  Irish 

Idesire,  and  that  they  uill  never  remain  satisfied  with  anything 
short  of  complete  separation  from  the  British  Empire.  I 
ieve,  on  the  contrary — and  my   belief  rests  on  no   more  violent 

'assumption  than  that  the  Irish  are  not  fools — that  the  Irish 
Nationalists  would  iu  a  body  reject  as  a  fatal  gift  the  boon  for  which 

>ilr.  Dicey  thinks  they  are  craving.  The  nationality  they  cherish  is 
something  quite  different. 

"A  portion  of  mankind,"  auya  Mill,  "may  be  said  to  constitute  a  nation- 
aUty  if  t  bey  are  united  among  tbemselves  by  commou  sympathies,  which  do- 
liot  exist  between  tlietu  and  any  others — ^wxiich  make  them  co-operate  with 
[  «ach  other  more  willingly  than  with  other  people,  desire  to  be  under  the  same 
S government,  an<l  desire  that  it  should  be  government  by  themselves,  or  a 
portion  of  themselves,  exclusively."  • 

Among  the  causes  which  generate  this  sentiment  he  mentions 
"  community  of  language,"  "  identity  of  race  and  descent,"  "  com- 
munity of  religion,"  "  geographical  limits/'  "  a  common  name.^* 
"  But  the  strongest  of  all  is  identity  of  political  antecedents,  the  pos- 
session of  a  national  history,  and  consequent  community  of  recollec- 
tions; collective  pritlc  and  humiliation,  pleasure  and  regret,  connected 
with  the  same  incidents  iu  the  past."  Scotland  and  Wales  have  an 
intense  pride  in  their  distinct  nationalities ;  but  this  pride  does  not 
derogate  from — it  increases — their  common  pride  in  their  heritage  a» 
members  of  the  Britifih  Empire.  The  liveliest  ardour  of  individual 
[nationalism  may  co-exist  with  love  of  a  larger  country  under  the 
over-shadowing  a?gi8  of  cither  an  imperial  or  federal  flag.  A  soldier 
is  not  les.s  loyal  to  the  national  flag  because  his  first  thought  is  for 
the  colours  of  his  regiment.  That  this  was  Mill's  view,  the  whole 
passoge,  and  also  his  illustrations,  show. 

I  can  only  cursorily  glance  at  a  few  more  of  Mr.  Dicey's  objec- 
tions, *'  Home  rule,"  he  says,  "  is  a  plan  for  revolutionizing  the 
Constitution  of  the  whole  United  Kingdom  "  (p.  17).  How?  Was 
the  Constitution  revolutionized  by  the  Act  of  Union  ?  If  not,  how 
can  it  be  revolutionized  by  a  modification  of  that  Act  ?  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's Home  Rule  Bill  was  constitutionally  insignificant  in  compa- 
rison with  the  Act  of  Union,  which  not  only  destroyexl  a  Parliament 

*  "  R«p.  Gov."  \\.  204. 
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centuries  old,  but  in  addition  repealed  speeificallj  the  fundamental 
statutory  covenant  -whicli  ordained — 

"  That  the  said  right  claimed  by  the  people  of  Ireland  to  bo  bound  only  by 
laws  enacted  by  His  Majesty  and  the  Parliament  of  that  Kingdom  in  all  cases 
vrhaterer,  and  to  have  all  actions,  &c.,  decided  in  His  Majesty's  Court  therein 
finally,  and  without  appeal  from  thence,  ....  shall  be,  and  it  is  hereby  de- 
clared to  be,  established  and  ascertained  fur  ever,  and  shall  at  no  time  hernaftei' 
be  questioned  or  questionable.'*     (Act,  George  III.  c.  xxviii.,  a.d.  1783.) 

Mr.  Dicey  objects  to  the  personification  of  nationalities,  "  the 
delusion  of  personification''  (pp.  10-11),  and  tlien  presently  falls 
into  that  very  "  delusion  "  when  he  speaks  of  England  as  a  person 
— **  her  honour,"  "  her  obligations  "  (pp.  12,  13).  He  attacks  the 
idea  that  a  portion  of  a  nation  has  a  right  to  speak  Avith  the 
authority  of  the  whole :  "  The  will  of  a  locality  is  admitted  not  to  be 
the  expression  of  the  will  of  the  nation  "  (pp.  29,  30).  This  assumes 
the  existence  of  a  united  nation,  which  he  denies  on  p.  128  :  "  The 
two  countries  [England  and  Ireland]  do  not  yet  form  one  united 
nation."  "  The  feeling  of  nationality,"  we  are  told,  "  has  played  a 
▼ery  subordinate  part  in  fomenting  or  keeping  alive  Irish  discontent," 
and  therefore  the  true  and  only  remedy  is  an  agrarian  law 
(pp.  96,  288).  The  history  of  Ireland  since  the  Union  refutes  this 
assertion.  From  Grattan  downwards  Ireland's  demand  for  Home  Rule 
has  been  primarily  political.  But  if  wc  grant  Mr.  Dicey's  assertion  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  it  destroys  the  main  part  of  his  "  case,''  which 
assumes  that  the  real  desire  of  Irish  nationalists  is  for  national 
independence  and  complete  separation.  He  thinks  (p.  212)  that  the 
Irish  would  not  be  satisfied  even  with  "  colonial  independence." 
"Why,  if  the  real  root  of  their  discontent  is  agrarian,  and  a  reform  in 
that  direction  would  cure  the  discontent  ? 

But  want  of  space  forbids  me  to  pursue  this  criticism  in  detail. 
Alter  all,  the  real  question  is.  What  is  to  be  done  now  ?  The  Irish 
question  will  brook.no  delay.  Men  may  talk  lightly  of  the  ease  with 
which  eighty-six  Irish  members  may  be  kept  in  order  in  Parliament. 
They  forget  that  the  Irish  people  are  behind  the  Irish  members.  How 
is  Ireland  to  be  governed  on  parliamentary  principles  if  the  voice  of 
her  representatives  is  to  be  forcibly  silenced  or  disregarded  ?  Could 
even  Yorkshire  be  governed  permanently  in  that  way  ?  That  is  the 
difficulty  which  Professor  Dicey  never  faces  once  in  his  able  book;  and 
his  evasion  of  it  proves  that  he  sees  no  practical  method  of  facing  it 
from  the  ground  of  "  things  as  they  are."  If  I  mistake  not,  his 
T)Ook  wUl  be  found  to  advance  instead  of  impeding  the  cause  of 
Home  Bule.  When  the  British  public  come  to  see  that  the  only 
altemativeB  are  Home  Bule  and  "  things  as  they  arc,"  they  will 
choose  Home  Bule.  But  in  any  case  opponents  as  well  as  friends  must 
welcome  into  the  arena  the  advent  of  a  combatant  who  delivers  his 
hardest  blows  with  knightly  courtesy. 

Malcolm  MacColl. 
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OTs^E  of  the  surest  indications  of  the  advance  and  spread  of 
healthy  feeling  in  this  country  is  the  effort  societies  are  now 
making  to  secure  the  welfare  of  our  suffering  fellow -creatures.  For 
many  years  we  have  had  in  our  midst  a  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  but  it  is  only  quite  recently  that  the  Society 
for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  has  been  able  to  make  any 
headway.  We  have  now  another  society  springing  up  for  the 
prevention  of  hydrophobia^  whose  operations,  if  judiciously  carried 
out,  must  inevitably  tend  to  relieve  humanity  of  the  risks  of  a 
horrible  form  of  disease,  while  animals,  especially  dogs,  will  also 
benefit  by  immunity  from  the  same. 

The  advance  from  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  animals  only  to 
that  of  human  beings  is  one  on  which  the  nation  may  well  congra- 
tulate itself;  for  the  latter  will  always  be  found  to  comprehend  the 
former.  Those  who  are  kind  to  their  fellow-creatures  will  always 
be  found  to  be  also  kind  and  considerate  to  animals ;  while,  on  the 
contrary,  those  who  are  merely  fond  of  animals  are  known  to  be 
often  averse  to  children,  and  to  care  little  for  the  welfare  of  the 
human  race. 

The  fact  is,  the  love  of  animals  in  itself  is  very  frequently  merely 
the  liking  for  them  so  far  as  they  pander  to  our  own  selfish 
amusements,  and  in  many  cases  the  love  extends  to  them  as  it  does 
to  inanimate  objects,  our  goods  and  chattels,  and  no  farther.  So 
much  is  this  the  case  that  the  kindly  feeling  as  to  possession  goes  as 
far  as  our  own  children — that  is  to  say,  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
meet  with  persons  who  arc  fond  of  their  own  children  and  their  own 
dogs,  but  who  care  little  for  the  children  of  others.  The  feeling 
alluded  to,  however,  as  now  spreading  over  the  countrj'  is  beyond  all 
this  :  it  is  the  love  of  humanity  which  is  springing  up  and  influencing 
so  many — ^love  for  those  who  are  not  known  ;  and  with  this  comes 
also  a  feeling  for  animals,  of  a  higher  nature  than  that  possessed  by 
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those  who  may  love  aaimals  only,  but  who  dislike  what  they  call  the 
"  gutter  cliildreu." 

The  great  antagonism  which  has  recently  been  shown  by  rival 
parties  as  to  the  operation  of  the  Dog  Laws  daring  the  present  year 
is  a  result  of  an  advance  of  healthy  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the 
majority,  causing  natural  diflereaces  with  those  who  are  lagging  behind. 
On  the  one  side  are  those  who  look  upon  humanity  aa  the  first  consider- 
ation, and  wish  to  do  justice  to  animals,  but  not  at  the  sacrifice  of  the 
people  j  while  on  the  other  side  are  the  sentimentalists  and  dog-fanciers, 
irho  care  little  for  humanitv,  and  who  find  their  selfish  amusements 
curtailed  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  It  is  actually  a  case  of  the 
public  generally  against  a  small  party,  but  though  so  small  it  is  of  con- 
siderable position  and  wealth,  and  influence  with  the  Press.  With  all 
this  antagonism,  however,  there  is  a  steady  advance  in  healthy  tone. 
There  may  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  a  dog  that 
appears  to  be  mad  ought  to  be  killed,  based  upon  the  question  as  to 
whether  he  is  dangerous  or  not ;  but  all  concur  that  if  he  is  killed 
in  public,  some  method  must  be  devised  by  which  it  can  be  done 
without  shocking  the  fastidious.  The  truncheon,  which  is  given  to 
the  police  to  be  used  upon  a  man  when  necessary,  is  too  cruel  an 
instrument  to  be  employed  on  a  dog.  In  using  the  truncheon 
against  a  man  it  is  considered  desirable  not  to  hit  him  on  the  head, 
hut  on  the  body.  On  the  other  hand,  if  by  accident  a  dog  is  hit  on 
the  body  instead  of  on  the  head,  il  is  at  once  recorded  as  cruelty. 
Again,  if  in  dispatching  a  dog  an  extra  blow  or  two  be  given  to 
ensure  death,  cruelty  is  immediately  charged,  though  in  what  it 
consists  has  not  as  yet  been  stated.  Altogether,  the  truncheon  is 
doomed  as  the  weapon  by  which  a  dog  is  to  be  dispatched  on  an 
emergency,  though  what  weapon  should  be  used  in  its  place  is  yet 
uncertain.  It  is  still  doubtful  also  whether  the  alleged  cruelty  in 
the  action  is  to  the  dog,  or  wlicther  it  is  not  the  effect  the  action 
has  upon  the  refined  feelings  of  children  and  others  passing  by. 

It  is  interesting  to  ascertain  what  kind  of  action  towards 
animals  is  to  be  allowed,  and  the  impression  arrived  at  is 
that  with  many  it  is  considered  a  matter  of  convenience.  Animals 
may  be  caught  in  traps  and  lose  their  legs  thereby,  birds  may 
be  wounded  and  allowed  to  die  in  the  fields,  ferrets  may  have 
irritating  muzzles,  wounded  hares  may  be  retrieved  by  dogs,  pigs  and 
calves  and  other  animals  may  be  bled  to  death ;  but  dogs  when  found 
mad  are  not  to  be  hit  on  the  head  with  a  policeman's  truncheon,  even 
though  the  action  may  save  several  of  the  community  a  horrible 
death  from  hydrophobia. 

Fortunately  this  is  not  the  opinion  of  the  public  generally.  The 
sound  view  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  welfare  of  humanity  is  the  first 
consideration,  and  that  when  human  life  is  in  danger  from  a  dog, 
that  dog  must  be  rendered  innocuous  in  the  most  expeditious  manner 
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practicable  ;  at  present  no  better  weapon  in   an  emergency  than  the 
truncheon  is  known. 

Among  other  statements  regarding  dogs  it  Las  been  averred  with 
authority  that  rabies  is  almost  invariably  propagated  by  the  bite  of 
an  animal  already  suffering  from  the  disease,  and  various  theories 
as  to  its  spread  have  been  baaed  on  this  assumption.  Yet  there  are 
those  who  still  believe  in  its  spontaneous  production^  and  it  is  wA' 
more  than  fourteen  years  since  Mr.  Fleming  stated  that  "  the  t 
of  rabies  has  yet  to  be  elucidated  ;  as  it  may  be  said  we  are  i 
plcte  ignorance  of  the  circumstances  on  which  its  spontaneous  pro- 
duction depends ;"  and  again  :  "  P^ew  veterinarians  now  deny,  in  an 
absolute  manner,  the  spontaneous  production  of  the  malady ;  yet 
none  can  assign  its  genesis  to  any  specific  cause."  ' 

With  this  view  before  us' it  is  difficult  to  comprehend  how  entirely,' 
during  the  recent  prevalence  of  rabies,  the  fact  has  been  lost  sight  of, 
that  the  general  condition  of  the  dogs  during  the  periwl  may  have 
had  very  much  to  do  with  the  spread  of  the  disease. 

It  seems  to  have  been  forgotten  that  while  during  ordinary  seasoos 
dogs  bitten  by  a  mad  dog  might  for  the  most  part  escape  unharmed,  yet 
that  during  the  recent  season  there  may  h.-we  been  a  predisposition 
among  dogs  to  develop  the  disease.  This  has  been  particularly 
brought  out  by  the  fact  that  during  the  past  few  years  epilepsy  hat 
increased  as  rabies  has  increased,  and  that  during  the  past  year,  while 
there  have  Ijeen  so  many  cases  of  rabies  there  also  have  been  more 
cases  of  epilepsy,  with  appearance  of  madness^  thus  giving  the  in- 
ference that  one  form  of  epilepsy  may  be  a  function  of  rabies.  So 
that  those  who  cavil  at  the  present  statements  of  the  veterinarians 
arc  forced  into  this  dilemma — either  that  the  coses  of  apparent  rabiesr 
which  arc  declared  to  be  epilepsy  arc  actually  rabies  in  the  first  stage» 
or  else  that  while  rabies  is  rife  epilepsy  also  becomes  epidemic  ;  in 
which  latter  case  it  is  clear  that  tlie  prevalence  of  epilepsy  indicates 
a  condition  of  the  dog  favourable  to  the  spread  of  rabies. 

Before  proceeding  further,  it  may  appear  desirable  to  point  out  that 
the  wild  and  reckless  statements  that  new  and  more  severe  restrictions 
were  placed  upon  dogs,  under  the  Commissioner's  orders,  after  the 
1st  of  April,  188G,  arc  entirely  erroneous.  There  has  been  no  altera- 
tion in  the  manner  of  dealing  with  dogs  under  the  various  Acts  for 
many  years  past.  The  method  of  proceeding  is  laid  down  by  law/j 
and  the  police  have  no  option  as  to  varying  the  process. 

The  following  returns  will  show  the  uniformity  of  proceeding 
during  the  recent  prevalence  of.  rabies  : — 

Killed  in  th'i  Streets  and  Dog»'  Home  as  rabid. 
During  the  eight  months  ending  Mnxch  31,  1886      .     .     305  dogs 
,j  „  „      commencing  April  1,  1886      ,     274    „ 

Sdsed  in  th«  Strtets  and  s(ni  to  Dofig'  Uomt. 
During  the  eight  months  ending  March  31,  1880      ,     27,137  dogs 
„  „  „      Commencing  April  1 , 1 886      21,CS2     ., 
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This  at  once  disposes  of  the  statement  that,  during  the  progresa  of 
the  disease,  some  new  and  specially  restrictive  measures  with  refer- 
ence to  the  dogs  were  suddenly  introduced.  The  same  vigorous 
action  was  pursued  throughout  so  far  aa  the  dog  is  concerned.  Bat> 
on  the  other  hand,  owing  to  the  inconsistent  decisions  of  magistrates, 
the  owners  of  dogs  were  uot  summoned  in  any  number  until  June, 
188G,  and  it  is  instructive  to  notice  that  the  outcry  with  regard  to 
the  restrictions  on  dogs  was  raised  at  the  time  when  the  owners  were 
brought  before  the  police  courts  for  not  keeping  them  under  control, 
and  lapsed  at  the  time  that  the  summonses  were  discontinued.  The 
inference  is,  that  so  long  as  there  were  only  restrictions  on  dogs,  their 
owners  made  little  or  no  objection,  but  as  soon  as  the  law  was  put  in 
force  against  the  owners,  in  the  interests  of  the  public,  to  compel 
them  to  protect  the  public  against  their  dogs,  and  as  soon  as  the 
owners  were  inconvenienced  by  appearing  in  the  jwliee  courts,  a 
violent  outcry  was  ruised  on  behalf  of  the  dog.  And  it  is  suggestive 
of  the  insincerity  of  the  arguments  put  forward  by  dog  owners  as  to 
cruelty  that  in  one  of  the  newspapers  in  which  the  alleged  cruelty 
to  dogs  was  made  much  of,  there  were  at  the  same  time  advertise- 
ments with  woodcuts,  in  one  of  which  a  remarkably  cruel  muzzle  is 
recommended  for  ferrets,  and  in  another  a  hare  is  held  up  in  a  sports- 
man's hand,  having  been  retrieved  after  a  run  of  half  a  mile. 

It  is  exceedingly  amusing  to  find,  on  looking  into  the  records  of  the 
past  relating  to  rabies,  that  on  each  occasion  when  precautions  have 
been  taken  to  prevent  its  spread,  there  has  been  an  agitation  on  the 
subject,  increasing  as  the  laws  passed  have  been  more  restrictive.  So 
that  as  the  majority  pass  more  stringent  measures  the  abuse  of  the 
Executive  for  putting  those  measures  in  force  is  more  unmeasured. 

In  London  the  disease  among  dogs  has  often  assumed  alarming 
proportions,  and  extraordinary  precautions  have  been  taken.  lu 
1751>-(50  madness  raged  among  dogs  during  the  winter  and  early 
spring,  and  the  magistrates  issued  orders  for  persons  to  confine  their 
dogs  to  the  house  for  a  month,  and  ordered  all  dogs  found  at  large 
to  be  destroyed.  It  is  said,  probably  without  truth,  that  a  sum  of 
two  shillings  was  paid  for  every  dog  so  killed,  and  that  there  were 
dog-hunts  through  the  streets — accounts  which  probably  gave  rise  to 
the  highly  seusational  statements  fabricated  from  time  to  time  during 
the  present  year  and  published  in  the  daily  papers. 

Through  many  years  of  fluctuations  rabies  again  appeared  in  England 
in  1856  in  a  very  severe  form,  and  in  1805  it  prevailed  in  and  around 
London  to  an  unusual  extent,  the  total  number  of  deaths  during  the 
year  from  hydrophobia  being  19. 

In  18CG  the  disease  again  assumed  a  formidable  aspect  in  England, 
and  on  April  16  of  that  year  a  notice,  under  the  Order  in  Council  for 
the  Cattle  Plague,  was  issued  as  to  stray  dogs  in  Jliddlescx  : — 

"  That  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  propagation  of  disease  by  dogs. 
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any  dog  found  straying  abont  the  jurisdiction,  and  vritliout  a  collar 
Laving  the  name  of  the  owner  on  it,  may  be  destroyed." 

The  Commissioner  of  Police,  however,  appears  to  have  declined  to 
carry  out  the  work  in  so  wholesale  a  fashion,  and  limited  the  de- 
struction of  dogs  by  the  police  to  those  that  appeared  to  be  mad. 

At  this  time  the  Dogs'  Home  authorities  had  not  taken  in  hand 
the  merciful  work  of  destroying  useless  and  ownerless  dogs,  and 
there  was  no  Act  of  Parliament  referring  to  the  subject.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  stray  and  starving  dogs  infested  the  parks  until  people 
were  much  inconvenienced  and  even  alarmed. 

A  lady  writing  to  the  Press  at  this  time  states : 

"  These  poor  creatures  often  follow  me  close,  in  hopes  of  a  few  scraps  oi 
food  or  a  few  kind  words,  and  my  sympathy  for  their  misery  is  mixed  with 
terror  that  they  may  not  be  able  to  resist  the  temptation  of  taking  a  piece  of 
flesh  out  of  my  leg.  I  have  often  appealed  to  a  policeman  to  put  a  merciful 
end  to  a  wretched  object,  but  unless  the  dog  is  mad  he  haa  no  power  to  touch 
it.  Some  benevolent  ladies  are  getting  up  a  hospital  lur  neglected  dogs, 
Would  not  a  speedy  death  be  a  more  sensible  and  merciful  arrangement?  " 

When  the  Metropolitan  Streets  Act  was  passed  in  1867  the  Com- 
missioner was  enabled  to  direct  all  stray  dogs  to  be  seized,  and  this 
practice  has  remained  in  force  continuously  to  the  present  time.  We 
have  the  authority  of  Mr.  Fleming  for  stating  that  after  this  "  the 
number  of  cases  of  hydrophobia  immediately  began  to  diminish  iu 
and  around  London.'" 

The  diagram  to  be  seen  at  Scotland  Yard,  showing  the  number  of 
dogs  seized  monthly  since  18G8,  is  an  interesting  study.  Up  to  1873 
about  lO.fXK)  per  anunm  were  seized,  but  in  May  187-i  3000  were 
seized,  and  the  total  seizure  that  year  exceeded  19,000 ;  this  average 
was  maintained  until  1877,  when,  during  the  month  of  December, 
there  was  a  sudden  rise  to  5000,  giving  a  total  of  24,000  for  the 
year.  In  1878  the  total  number  seized  was  over  30,000,  and  in  the 
following  year  25,000.  From  1880  to  1884  the  numbers  averaged 
about  17,000  per  annum,  Toivards  the  cud  of  1885  rabies  became 
prevalent  to  so  alarming  an  extent  that  in  December  special  efforts  were 
made,  and  no  less  than  9000  dogs  were  seized,  raising  the  number 
for  the  year  to  over  25,000.  Duriug  the  current  year  there  has  been 
a  steady  decrease  in  numbers  seized  each  month,  until  in  November 
the  normal  number  has  been  reached.  The  total  will  probably 
exceed  48,000,  but  owing  to  the  great  number  restored  to  owners, 
the  number  taken  to  the  Doga'  Home  will  probably  not  exceed 
35,000. 

In  1871,  rabies  showed  itself  in  a  truly  epizootic  and  alarm- 
ing manner,  on  account  of  which  the  "Dogs  Act,  1871/'  vaa 
passed  and  almost  immediately  enforced  j  but  apparently  not  witli 
soflBciently  severe  restrictions,  as  Iklr.  Fleming  ascribes  the  wide 
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serious  extension  of  the  epizooty  in  a  great  measure  to  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  police  measures  adopted  in  the  different  towns  and 
districts,  and  to  the  late  period  at  which  they  were  introduced. 

Since  that  time  stringent  measures  have  from  time  to  time  been 
taken  whenever  the  disease  has  again  appeared  in  an  epizootic 
manner,  especially  in  1875  and  1885.  But  owing  to  the  inadequacy 
of  the  measures  that  canbc  taken,  and  the  strenuous  resistance  to  the 
law  hy  a  small  minority,  the  disease  can  only  be  kept  under,  ever 
ready  to  spring  up  and  rage  again  as  soon  as  the  condition  of  the 
dog  gives  it  a  fair  field. 

Mr.  Fleming's  proposed  precautions  are  far  more  stringent  than 
the  police  have  any  power  to  carry  out,  and  are  well  worthy  of  con- 
sideration, if  the  disease  is  to  be  stamped  out.  Among  other  proposals 
he  says :  "  The  destruction  of  dogs  must  be  carried  out  assiduously. 
No  dog  should  be  allowed  to  be  at  large,  and  all  stray  dogs  should 
be  caught  and  killed  immediately,  if  without  a  muzzle."  And  he 
gives  a  word  of  serviceable  caution  to  those  who  have  pet  dogs : 
"  The  cruel  custom  of  pampering  and  over-feediug  dogs,  giving  food 
which  is  unnatural  to  them,  or  in  too  great  quantities,  should  be 
particularly  guarded  against;  and  all  dogs  ought  to  have  a  sufficient 
amount  of  exercise." 

From  a  perusal  of  Mr.  Fleming's  book  ("Rabies  and  Hydrophobia") 
it  is  difficult  to  comprehend  how  a  dog  can  be  kept  in  health  in  London 
without  either  cruelty  to  the  dog  or  great  inconvenience  to  the  public^ 
and  this  probably  accounts  for  the  bitter  feeling  which  arose  for  a 
time  between  the  public  generally  and  those  few  who  possessed  dog^. 
It  is  further  apparent  that,  however  stringent  the  measures  are 
made  in  London,  it  is  impossible  to  reduce  rabies  beyond  a  certain 
point  so  long  as  it  exists  outside,  and  dogs  from  the  exterior  are 
able  to  wander  into  the  Metropolitan  Police  District. 

Owing  to  the  prevalence  of  rabies  in  18G8  Sir  Richard  Mayne 
iasued  an  order,  under  the  Metropolitan  Streets  Act,  that  all 
dogs  in  the  street  should  be  muzzled.  The  publication  of  this 
order  was  the  signal  for  an  onslaught  upon  the  Commis- 
Bioner  by  a  great  portion  of  the  Press,  and  it  is  amusing  to 
find  that  the  letters  written  in  1885-6  are  almost  identical  with 
those  written  in  1868,  in  their  wild  and  groundless  accusations,  even 
down  to  the  malicious  assertion  that  fees  were  given  to  the  police  for 
every  stray  dog  captured. 

In  the  Daily  Teler/raph,  June  23,  "  Cynophile  "  writes  that  Sir 
Richard  Mayne,  having  no  occupation  just  now  for  his  Army  of 
Martyrs,  has  issued  an  edict,  and  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals  is  called  upon  to  proceed  against  him. 

The  Standard  alludes  to  the  "Dog  Slaughter."  The  Dailt/  News 
raggests  that  stray  dogs  have  been  secured  by  means  of  a  reward  of 
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threepence  to  sixpence,  but  docs  not  suggest  who  furnishes  the  money. 
The  Daily  Tel^'ffraph,  July  2,  18G8,  begins  an  article:  "Without 
delay  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  masti 
prosecute  Sir  Richard  Mayuc.  A  yelp  of  anguish,  a  howl  of  despair, 
a  moan  of  entreaty  is  heard  in  the  streets  of  London,  and  makes  all 
humane  persons  ashamed  to  look  their  own  dogs  in  the  face ;  four- 
footed  friends  are  torn  ruthlessly  away  if  not  accompanying  their 
masters  or  mistresses,"  &c. 

The  Citij  Pre.t.t,  July  4 :  "  The  Dog  Ukase  of  Sir  Richard  Mayuc 
has  been  generally  condemned  as  useless  for  purposes  of  protectioa 
to  the  public  and  chiefly  injurious  to  the  canine  object  of  it/* 

The  Lancttt,  July  12,  has  an  article  on  '*  Legalized  Cruelty." 

It  appears  that  periodically  London  is  seized  with  a  panic,  severe 
restrictions  are  called  for,  and  immediately  they  arc  imposed  and  the 
evil  is  mitigated,  the  Executive  are  roundly  abused  for  doing  that 
which  the  law  calls  upon  them  to  perform. 

It  does  not  appear  to  be  generally  known  that  while  the  seizing 
of  dogs  in  the  metropolis  can  be  regulated  by  the  Commissioner,  the 
killing  of  mad  dogs  rests  with  the  constable.  By  the  Act  of  Parliament, 
the  order  under  which  the  police  oflScer  acts  is  mandatory,  and  if  he 
has  reasonable  grounds  for  supposing  a  dog  to  be  mad  wheu  at  large 
in  the  streets,  and  dangerous,  he  is  bound  to  kill  it. 

The  number  of  mad  dogs  found  in  the  streets  of  London  fluctuate* ' 
from  year  to  year  and  from  month  to  month,  and  the  monthly  diaTam 
since  1879  is  most  instructive.  It  shows  a  gradual  increase  year  by 
year  up  to  the  present  year,  and  it  shows  also  that  the  number 
invariably  falls  about  February  and  rises  again  to  July  or  August^ 
except  under  abnormal  conditions,  as  in  1835. 

In  every  year  the  maximum  in  the  hot  weather  is  four  or  five 
times  the  minimum  in  the  cold  weather. 

It  is  not  supposed  that  all  these  cases  are  cases  of  true  rabies,  but 
sufficient  has  been  seen  during  the  past  year  to  make  it  appear  very 
certain  that  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  cases  of  epilepsy  there  is  also 
a  disease  pronounced  to  be  epilepsy,  in  which  the  dogs  wheu  alive 
appear  to  have  rabies,  and  after  death  arc  said  to  have  had  epilepsy. 
During  the  past  six  months  there  has  been  a  post-mortem  examina- 
tion on  nearly  every  dog  killed  as  rabid.  With  regard  to  the  year 
1885,  there  were  two  high  periods,  in  July  and  again  in  November, 
the  number  of  dogs  killed  as  mad  being  over  fifty  in  each  month ;  ia 
March,  188fi,  the  number  fell  to  about  fifteen,  then  again  rose 
in  July  and  August  to  over  fifty,  and  then  rapidly  decliued;  in 
November  it  reached  the  normal  condition  of  former  years.  Owing 
to  the  prevalence  of  rabies  on  the  outskirts  of  London  it  is  probable 
that  the  disease  may  be  again  introdiiced  in  April  or  May,  and 
•tringcnt  measures  may  then  be  necessary. 
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Probably  the  most  encouraging  aspect  of  the  results  of  the  Bog 
Regolations  is  to  be  obtained  from  the  returns  of  the  llegistrar- 
General.  For  the  year  ending  the  31st  of  March,  1886,  the  deaths 
from  hydrophobia  amount  to  tlurty-one,  there  being  seventeen  deaths 
in  the  four  mouths  August  to  November.  Since  the  Ist  of  Aprils 
1886,  there  appear  to  have  been  only  fiTc  deaths  from  hydrophobia. 

Another  interesting  fact  is  that  given  by  Mr.  Sewell,  veterinary 
sui^Bon,  who  has  made  the  post-mortem  examinations  on  the  dogs 
killed  as  mad  during  the  last  six  mouths.  He  states  that  last  year 
he  had  to  attend  prK-atcly  seventy-nine  cases  of  rabies  in  dogs, 
whereas  in  the  year  with  the  muzzling  order  in  force  he  has  only 
had  twelve  cases.  His  evidence  also  is  that  a  heavy  blow  on  the  head 
stuns  a  dog,  and  it  can  then  be  dispatched  by  repeated  blows  ;  and 
he  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  disease  might  be  stamped  out  by  com- 
pulsory use  of  the  nmzzle. 

Little  has  been  said  ou  the  subject  of  muzzling  dogs,  because  this 
depends  upon  the  decision  of  the  magistrates  in  each  case  as  to  the 
meaning  of  "under  control/'  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  Bogs  Act  is 
for  protection  against  dogs,  and  not  merely  a  rcstricti'm  on  dogs. 
With  this  in  view,  it  is  easy  to  deduce  the  amount  of  control  necessary 
to  hinder  a  dog  when  in  the  streets  from  biting  a  passer-by.  If  a  dog 
ifl  merely  muzzled  he  may  stray  away,  get  his  muzzle  off,  and  thett 
bite ;  if  he  is  merely  led  he  may  bite  at  will :  it  is  therefore  clear 
that  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act  a  dog  is  not  ao  under  control  that 
he  cannot  bite  any  person  unless  he  is  /fOlh  muzzM  and  led. 

The  practice,  however,  has  been  to  allow  all  muzzled  dogs  to 
wnndcr  at  large  while  the  order  under  the  Act  has  been  in  force,  unless 
they  appear  to  be  ill  or  starving,  when  they  are  taken  to  the  Home. 

There  is  no  regulation  muzzle,  and  no  special  form  of  muzzle 
appears  ever  to  have  been  approved.  All  that  has  been  required  is 
that  the  muzzle  should  secure  the  public  from  the  bite  of  the  dog, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  should  not  subject  the  dog  to  cruelty. 
There  are  many  forms  of  wive  muzzles  which  meet  the  requirements, 
but  few  leather  muzzles  appear  to  do  so. 

It  is  most  gratifying  to  find  that,  while  so  many  cases  of  self-sac- 
rifice and  devotion  have  occurred  among  police  officers  in  shielding 
the  public  from  mad  dogs  during  the  late  prevalence  of  the  disease, 
no  case  of  unnecessary  hardship  has  occurred  to  the  dogs  seized  or 
killed. 

In  four  or  five  cases  allegations  of  cruelty  have  been  made,  but  in 
each  case  they  have  been  proved  to  be  entirely  unfounded. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  at  the  time  rabies  has  been  nearly  extirpated 
about  London,  it  is  still  prevailing  in  the  surrounding  districts,  and 
will  continue  to  do  so  until  some  common  action  can  be  taken 
throughout  the  country. 

Charles  Warren. 
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T\7E  have  all  read  au  admirable  treatise  from  the  hand  of  a  gifted 
'  '  penwomao,  slashing  at  all  our  hopes,  and  attempting  to  destroy 
the  very  fabric  of  the  movement  for  the  Higher  Education  of  Women. 
And  wherefore?  Because — we  gather  from  her  argument — it  means 
loss  of  money,  time,  and,  aboYc  all  things,  strength.  A  highly 
educated  woman,  we  are  told,  is  incapacitated  for  her  natural 
functions.  She  is  a  woman  destroyed,  a  man  not  made.  All  her 
finer  and  more  valuable  attributes  arc  blurred.  She  is  unsatisfying 
as  a  companion,  worthless  as  a  wife,  incapable  as  a  mother.  A  girl's 
physical  strength  can  never  carry  her  bravely  through  the  arduous 
struggle  for  honours,  degrees,  and  professorships,  and  land  her  safely 
at  the  other  side.  Mental  success  must  be  obtained  at  the  loss  of 
physical  powers.  A  girl  is  weaker,  physically,  mentally,  morally, 
than  a  man ;  therefore  she  must  take  the  lowest  seat. 

Of  course  the  actual  facts  as  to  the  relative  numbers  of  boys  and 
girls  who  fail  from  over-pressure  in  brainwork  have  been  already 
erroneously  stated  by  a  man,  and  ably  proved  to  be  so  by  a  woman. 
That  part  of  the  argument  is  finished.  Our  attention  is  now 
obtrusively  drawn  to  a  lower  field.  We  would  fain  have  passed 
over  the  ignoble  theme,  but  we  are  called  upon  to  face  the  facts  of 
the  disastrous  system  of  education  which  has  till  lately  prevailed. 
We  are  told  a  woman's  highest  aim  is  to  be  a  good  animal.  Un- 
doubtedly to  be  a  good  animal  is  one  of  the  requisites  of  successful 
living.  Hut  is  it  life  altogether?  Without  infringing  on  man's 
royal  prerogative,  have  women  not  a  right  to  live — to  live  as  beings 
answerable  for  their  all  ?  Our  opponent  says,  and  others  have  said 
before  her,  "  There  is  one  sphere  for  woman's  thought  and  work  and 
action.^*     But  when  we  come   to  inquire  what  it  is,  it  appears  that 
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the  one  sphere  ia  that  of  wife,  mother,  and  household  drudge. 
Perhaps  these  Professors  of  the  Lovrer  Sjsteia  of  Education  know  of 
some  sphere  for  womea's  souls.  If  so,  their  discreet  silence  is  to  he 
commended.  We  might  have  supposed  that  the  domestic  sphere  did 
not  include  all  the  thought  of  which  even  a  womau  is  capable.  But 
no;  there  is  a  sharp  line  drawn;  so  far  can  they  advance,  but  here 
they  must  stop.  No  further,  say  the  new  King  Cajiutcs.  We  ask  : 
»  this  compatible  with  human  nature  ?  Is  there  auy  point  at  which 
humanity  can  stand  still,  intellectually,  socially,  mentally,  morally? 
No ;  we  progress  or  retro^ade.  Towards  what  shall  we  move  ?  is 
the  only  question. 

Now  the  progress  of  the  Lower  System  of  Education  does  not 
seem  to  tend  towards  improvement.  The  aim  seems  to  be  to  teach 
women  to  suit  themselves  to  others'  requirements,  because  their  well- 
being  depends  on  others'  approval.  A  woman's  laudable  ambition, 
say  this  school  of  philosophers,  is  first  to  become  a  wife,  forget- 
ting that  the  desire  to  become  a  wife  does  not  necessarily  include 
the  desire  to  become  a  good  wife.  The  direct  road  to  become  a 
wife  is  not  by  the  development  of  the  intellect,  but  by  the  develop- 
ment of  certain  feminine  qualities,  bad  and  good.  A  girl  is  to 
cultivate  her  love  of  dress,  her  taste  for  frivolities,  her  desire  to 
please.  Her  life  must  embody  soft  pleasure,  that  she  may  be  the 
embodiment  of  it  to  a  sterner  comjiauion.  What  does  a  feminine 
life  imply  in  these  people's  mouths  ?  Vanity,  ease,  luxury,  dissipa- 
tion to  the  prescribed  amount ;  lack  of  method,  disresi>ect  of  time, 
carelessness  of  everything.  Little  failings  incidental  to  those  of  the 
weaker  sex  are  to  be  condoned,  and  little  weaknesses  made  greater ; 
for  by  their  weakness  they  shall  rule.  Haphazard,  aimless,  helpless, 
women's  lives  must  be ;  for  their  help  comes  from  without.  They 
are  not  strong  enough,  poor  things,  to  fight  life's  battle.  They  must 
find  some  one  to  fight  it  for  them.  But  does  their  taste  for  amusement 
and  frivolities  always  stop  wljcn  they  have  gained  the  husband  ?  Is 
the  desire  for  admiration,  sometimes  grown  into  a  craving,  always 
satisfied  in  the  humdrum  domestic  career  for  which  the  Professors 
of  the  Lower  System  are  so  anxious  that  girls  should  be  carefully 
prepared  ?  Have  these  women  any  serious  thoughts  and  worthy 
studies  to  fall  back  upon  when  they  are  once  "  settled  ? "  They 
^H  know  nothing  of  all  that.  They  were  only  taught  to  win  men^s 
^^  admiration,  to  gratify  their  own  desires.  Why  should  marriage 
1  change  them  ?     There   is   no  terminus   iu   the   education  of  human 

^B      character ;  there  are  only  stations. 

^^  We  have  read,  too,  the  ardent  philippics  on  energies  strained  and 

I  frames  exhausted  by  mental  work  :  but  although  an  equal  number  of 

I  constitutions   are  ruined  by  physical   exertion  there  is  no  war  cry 

I  raised   because  of  that.     Where  are  the   lamentations  about  over- 
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danced  girU,  over-dressed  girls,  over-driven  girU,  over-dissipated  girls  ? 
What  of  the  weary  dinners,  the  over-heated  theatres,  the  glariug^ 
ball-rooms?  What  of  mornings  begun  at  mid-day,  of  afternoon* 
harassed  with  the  desire  of  getting  tlirough  in  one  day  a  ireek'ii 
social  duty,  of  days  spent  in  racketing  railway  travelling  for  two 
days*  giddy  visit  to  a  fashionable  house?  Is  this  the  life  tli.it  will 
make  strong  women  to  be  the  mothers  of  a  giant  race  ? 

Putting  aside  the  facts  that  women  desire  some  happiness  of  their 
own,  and  that  they  prefer  to  find  it  themselves  without  having  arbitrary 
rules  laid  down  for  them ;  putting  aside  the  question  whether  a  present 
generation  of  one  sex  is  to  be  entirely  sacrificed  for  a  future  genera- 
tion of  the  other,  let  us  consider  the  dicta  laid  down  for  us  by  the 
advocates  of  the  Lower  System.  "  Women  are  made  aud  meant  to  be, 
not  men,  but  mothers  of  men."  "  A  noble  wife^  a  noble  mother,  &c." 
True,  most  true;  but  what  are  the  means  to  the  end  ?  Should  we  set  out 
with  the  object  of  making  a  good  wife  or  a  good  mother  before  we 
have  considered  how  to  make  a  good  woman  ?  How  do  we  get  good 
human  character  ?  Is  it  not  by  the  cultivation  of  all  higher  attri- 
butes, and  the  suppression  of  all  lower  ?  Is  it  not  by  the  develop- 
ment of  all  the  faculties,  the  increased  desire  for  all  good  ?  We  are 
told,  to  be  good  wives  and  mothers,  women  must  sink  the  race  in  the 
individual,  and  crave,  not  all  good,  but  the  good  of  husband  and 
children.  And  yet  at  the  same  time  women  are  not  to  exert  them- 
selves, but  to  push  on  others  to  get  it  for  them ;  to  be,  in  fact,  the 
spur  for  the  willing  horse.  It  is  a  capital  sketch  of  the  old-fashioned 
idea  of  a  woman ;  but  we  decline  to  admire  or  endorse  it.  The 
individual  good — decidedly ;  according  to  one  of  our  best  ethical 
schemes,  if  each  man  is  happy,  who  shall  be  miserable  ?  Neither 
men  nor  women  are  conducing  to  the  general  good  when  they 
shut  up  their  own  house  to  mind  their  neighbour's  shop.  This 
essential  for  good  wifedom  is  also  an  essential  for  good  womanhood. 
The  individual  first :  nations  and  races  are  formed  of  men  and 
women,  not  of  droves  of  cattle.  We  want  good  characters. 
Will  good  characters  ever  be  formed  by  helpless,  dependent  lives  ? 
Do  great  individuals  spring  from  a  cowed  and  conquered  people  ? 
Let  a  ruler  be  appointed  by  a  people,  let  a  husband  be  chosen 
by  a  woman  ;  but  woe  to  the  people  who  think  they  can  live  by 
the  bounty  of  their  king,  and  that  their  own  independence,  their 
own  endeavour  are  nothing  ;  and  woe  to  the  woman  who  thinks  of 
her  husband  likewise.  Look  at  the  inmates  of  the  workhouse, 
the  paupers  who  cringe  and  fawn.  What  effect  has  that  depend- 
ence on  character  ?  Yet  the  noble  wife  is  to  spring  from  a  training 
not  very  different.  All  her  life  long  she  has  never  tasted  the 
bread  of  independence.  She  waits  whiningly  for  others  to  provide 
all  that   she   requires,  and  hangs  her  whole  weight  upon  some  one 
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mau,  from  oecessity,  not  choice.  Why  does  a  man's  opinion 
immediately  suggest  a  broad,  well-balanced  view,  while  the  term 
"  fominiae  "  implies  in  most  cases  something  M'eak  and  coutemptille  ? 
Does  it  mean  that  man's  vices  are  noble,  and  woman's  virtues,  faults  ? 
No,  it  tneans  that  a  man  has  been  trained  and  educated  by  the 
struggle  of  life.  Each  generation  of  men  starts  at  a  higher  si&'^e  of 
development  than  the  last  ;  wliile  women,  so  far  as  their  minds  and 
characters  go,  have  been  left  uncultured,  and  in  the  general  ad'airs  of 
life  they  have  made  uo  progress  worth  speaking  of. 

But  iu  spite  of  this  advance,  we  say — nay,  rather  iu  consequence 
of  it,  men  have  by  no  means  outgrown  such  failings  as  tyranny 
and  a  desire  for  domination.     And  in  spite  of  the  rosy  views  of  men 

be  found  in  the  article  iu  question,  we  are  afraid  it  is  not  quite  old- 
ioncd  to  suppose  that  men  still  wish  to  make  women  dependent 
npou  them  and  subject  to  tbeir  wishes.  This  is  natural  enough.  The 
affairs  of  the  world  are  carried  on  by  self-reliance  and  love  of  power. 
These  qualities  are  kept  in  check  in  the  sphere  that  has  developed 
them ;  but  at  home,  through  want  of  independence  and  self-reliance 
in  woman,  they  have  hccome  things  with  even  uglier  names.  On  the 
other  band,  we  are  told,  women  are  puffed  up  with  inordinate  vanity, 
their  little  knowledge  appears  to  them  the  height  of  wisdom,  for  their 
unreasonableness  has  no  experience  but  a  domestic  one  to  temper  it 
They  think  they  can  rule  and  decide  in  every  sphere  because  they 
arc  quite  aware  that  in  the  one  sphere  they  are  far  more  experienced 
than  men.  But  are  these  the  faults  of  Higher  Education?  Who 
would  select  as  his  general  adviser  a  man  who  knew  only  one 
sphere  of  life  ?  IIow  can  women  on  such  a  system  be  ever  the 
useful  companions  to  men  whom  our  adversaries  so  much  admire  ? 
"  Women,"  say  they,  "  do  not  desire  emancipation."  It  is  true. 
They  have  never  been  slaves.  What  they  do  desire  is  education  ; 
education  that  will  enable  them  to  find  happiness  within  them- 
selves ;  that  will  give  them  glad  hours,  bright  dreams,  and  noble 
ambitions,  under  whatever  roof  they  may  call  their  home.  They 
desire  intellectual  preparation  for  intellectual  intercourse — if  needs 
be,  stimulated  by  competition.  But  they  do  not  intend  because  of  this 
to  give  up  all  claim  to  the  happy  life  ordained  for  them  as  companions 
to  men.  On  the  contrary,  they  wish  to  become  better  fitted  for  that 
life  than  they  are  at  present.  They  wish  to  enable  themselves  to 
enter  into  all  men's  views  and  thoughts.  They  wish  to  live  with 
them  as  rational  beings,  as  classmates  in  the  school  of  life,  though 
one  may  perhaps  be  on  the  higher,  the  other  on  the  lower,  form. 
This  is  better  than  that  men  and  women  should  be  foes,  forced  to  be 
allies  in  order  that  each  may  tight  more  successfully  for  his  or  her  selfish 
interest.  It  is  better  for  a  woman  to  look  on  all  good  men  as  her 
frieudfl — one  dearest  and  best  of  all — than  to  look  on  all  men  as  foes, 
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to  be  battled  with  according  to  the  rules  of  the  lists,  in  order  that 
one  may  be  out-manoeuvred  and  captured  by  a  strategy  that  it  IM  a 
life's  work  to  learn  and  to  put  into  execution.  And  men  and 
women  can  never  work  *ide  by  side  unless  the  ground,  whether  for 
battle  or  for  production,  is  the  same  ;  nor  can  they  be  either  worthy 
allies  or  useful  fellow-labourers,  unlesis  they  have  together  preiared 
a  plan  of  campaign,  and  together  considered  the  work  that  needs 
doing  and  the  means  that  are  ready  to  hand. 

Again,  say  our  opponents,  while  women  have  been  clamour- 
ing men  have  been  advanciog.  They  have  no  longer  any  petty 
feelings  of  jealousy.  They  only  desire  what  is  best  for  all,  no* 
what  is  best  for  men.  We  wish  we  could  honestly  think  so.  But 
it  would  he  contrary  to  all  experience  of  human  nature  that  men 
should  not  feel  themselves  injured  by  finding  women  in  the  field  to 
increase  the  competition  already  felt  to  press  very  sorely.  Yet  in 
other  matters  men  still  have  their  eyes  half  shut.  They  still  think 
it  is  well  for  a  woman  to  marry  for  a  subsistence,  for  a  home,  for  a 
champion,  and  not  for  love.  So  well  that  it  appears  to  men  to  outweigh 
all  the  sacrifice.  Men  prefer  to  be  foes  out-manoeuvred  into  matri- 
mony rather  than  the  best  of  friends.  This  may  read  well  enough 
in  romances,  and  please  the  ear  in  tinkling  rhyme.  But  how  is  it  in 
fact?  Try  this  syllogism  :  Men  are  loved  because  they  are  strong; 
all  men  are  stroug  ;  therefore  they  may  all  be  loved.  Or,  again : 
Women  are  to  be  weak.  Compared  to  men  they  are  to  be  as  "  moon- 
light unto  sunlight "  and  as  •*  water  unto  wine."  But  does  real 
virtue,  not  that  of  the  glass-house  and  conservatory  sort,  require  no 
strength,  and  are  our  "  noble  wives  and  mothers  '*  to  fare  no  better 
in  education  or  in  life  than  the  heroine  of  Lockslcy  H^l  ? 

There  is  one  question,  asked  in  the  article  which  has  given  rise  to  this 
jjrotest,  too  amusing  to  be  passed  over.  It  is  asked  in  reference  to 
Lady  Jane  Grey,  who  wanders  like  a  ghost,  poor  creature,  through  this 
•controversy — not  surely  as  a  punishment  for  a  too  vaulting  ambition. 
Lady  Jane  Grey  is  admitted  to  have  been  a  happy,  or  at  least  unob- 
jectionable, instance  of  a  learned  woman.  But,  adds  the  writer,  do 
we  admire  her  education  or  her  character?  We  are  tempted  to  ask 
in  reply.  What  is  the  idea  of  education  in  the  minds  of  the  adherents 
of  the  Lower  System  ?  Does  not  education  form  character?  Would 
the  character  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  or  of  anyhody  else,  have  heen  the 
same  if  the  education  had  heen  diflfereut?  Should  we  have  admired 
her  character  as  wc  do  if  she  had  been  brought  up  a  washerwoman, 
or  as  maid-of-honour  to  Queen  Catherine  de  Medici  ?  Wc  are  striving 
for  education  in  order  to  the  better  formation  of  character.  We 
want  to  stay  the  riotous  growth  of  frivolous,  worthless,  and  unhappy 
women.  Of  course,  if  women  could  be  pitchforked  into  life  with  all 
their  finer  attributes  and  qualities  full  grown, 'we  should  have  nothing 
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more  to  say.  But  we  asaert  that  the  attributes  and  qualities  so  much 
desired  cannot  be  obtained  for  a  girl  by  priming  her  with  accora- 
plishmeuts  and  just  a  sufficient  smattering  of  knowledge  to  make  her 
an  agreeable  but  not  too  intelligent  companion  for  men,  and  then 
turning  her  loose  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  or  before  it,  to  find  the 
particular  man  whom  in  the  wisdom  of  Providence,  or  more  probably 
by  the  want  of  wisdom  of  her  educators,  she  is  destined  to  accept  as 
a  husband.  Education  is  the  development  of  faculties,  the  motive 
power,  the  basis  of  character,  "When  we  want  a  musician  we  do  not 
jut  a  fiddle  iu  a  boy^s  hand  and  tell  him  to  work  till  he  can  play 
cond  in  the  orchestra,  and  at  the  same  time  take  lessons  in  drawing  ; 
"we  put  the  instrument  in  his  hand  and  tell  him  to  do  his  best  and 
study  everything  that  will  tend  to  make  him  a  good  musician.  It  is  the 
same  for  a  life-worker,  a  life-artist,  as  surely  we  wish  a  woman  to  be  ! 
We  must  give  her  education,  which  is  her  instrument,  and  tell  her 
to  do  her  best,  to  study,  to  develop  her  faculties,  her  talents,  her 
powers.  We  cannot  say,  at  any  fixed  point  in  her  development  : 
"  So  far  is  good,  beyond  that  is  bad,"  The  aim  must  be  at  the 
highest  point,  however  far  short  the  accomplishment  may  come.  We 
care  for  the  woman's  character,  not  for  what  she  does — say  the 
cavillers.      Yes,  but  the  doing  makes  the  character. 

And  what  is  the  remedy  which  the  advocates  of  the  Lower  System, 
through  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton,  propose  ?  They  atlmit  that  there  is 
a  difficulty  as  to  women's  employment.  How  do  they  meet  it? 
The  scheme  is  simple ;  they  condemn  women  to  manual  labour. 
They  may  be  tinkers,  tailors,  portmanteau-makers,  or  anything 
of  that  kind.  We  gather  that  they  may  cover  toys  with  poisonous 
paint  at  2j.  a  week,  and  yet  our  philosophers  would  not  exclude 
them  from  the  highest  society.  Nothing  is  degrading  to  women 
so  long  as  it  is  not  intellectual.  Our  "  noble  wives  and  mothers  " 
are  not  strong  enough  for  quiet  study  or  intellectual  excitement  in 
a  well-aired  lecture-room  ;  but  they  may  stand  for  twelve  hours  at  a 
stretch  behind  a  counter  iu  a  draughty  and  ill- ventilated  shop. 
They  may  strain  eyes  and  injure  weary  backs  over  sewing.  There 
is  no  danger,  apparently,  of  destroying  fair  young  faces,  of  blunting 
fine  feelings,  of  decreasing  vital  force,  by  such  a  profession  as  that 
of  the  theatre.  Women  may  be  the  hangers-on  of  fashion,  and  may 
minister,  without  danger  to  themselves,  to  its  shifting  whims  in  every 
department.  And  all  this  with  the  hope,  distinctly  held  out  to  them 
by  the  article  before  us,  that  perhaps  if  tbcy  make  themselves  very 
pleasant,  "  the  countesses  and  dames  for  whom  they  devise  their  dainty 
costumes  may  even — not  treat  them  as  inteUigcnt  companions  ;  but — 
agree  to  meet  them  on  equal  terms  at  balls  and  dinners."  Women 
may  do  all  this,  and  verily  they  would  have  their  reward.  But  there 
is  cue  thing  a  woman  may  not  do.    She  may  not  be  iudependent.   She 
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may  depend  upon  a  husbandj  or  upon  a  fashion  in  floircrs  or  jackets, 
but  she  must  not  be  mistress  of  her  oirn  destiny ;  above  all,ahe  must 
not  think. 

We  are  told  that  the  true  ^ay  to  help  women,  is  to  recclre  vork<* 
ipg  women  into  society;  and  the  writer  marvels  why  men  shop- 
Iceepcrs  tire  received,  but  not  milliners  or  lady  shopkeepers.  The 
idea  betrays  the  essential  narrowness  of  the  Lower  School,  and 
the  remedy  is  somewhat  of  a  specific.  Still,  the  reason  why  men 
have  riiieu  from  the  earth  is  not  far  to  seek.  Apart  from  tha 
innate  vulgarity  which  worships  wealth,  and  would  asMciate  with 
its  tailor,  or  even  its  dustman,  on  that  ground,  irrespective  of  any 
mental  qualificatious,  the  reason  M'hy  men  who  have  risen  are 
received  into  intelligent  society  has  always  been  that  they  haTB 
somethiug  to  contribute.  Their  birth  may  be  nothiufr,  their  educa- 
tion may  be  self-acquired ;  but  they  have  got  something  in  the 
struggle  of  life  which  is  valuable  to  others.  They  become  friends 
of  men  of  genius  or  talent  because  they  have  fitted  them&clvca  to  bo 
so.  It  was  not  by  dependence  on  others  that  these  men  rose  ;  they 
may  not  have  been  educated,  but  at  least  they  were  allowed  to  educate 
themselves.     This  is  the  liberty  which  we  rlaim  for  women. 

But  this  is  a  much  larger  question  than  a  question  of  any) 
"society,"  London  or  provincial,  learned  or  frivolous.  We  not  only 
ask  that  women  may  be  alloMed  to  get  their  own  living  in  spite  of 
the  fine  feelings  of  fathers  and  brothers.  Not  only  do  we  go  so  far 
as  to  think  a  lady  might  be  perfectly  happy  even  if  she  had  given  up 
"  society."  There  is  a  wider  question  than  this.  We  admire  our 
sister  who  carries  on  the  milliner's  shop  as  much  as  our  brother  who 
rises  from  the  ranks.  But  we  object  to  the  idea  that  women's  work 
must  be  confined  to  manual  labour,  entirely  for  the  same  rcasojis  as 
wc  should  object  to  be  tied  to  associate  with  none  but  self-educated 
men.  Anything  is  better  than  dependence  on  others,  cither  for; 
man  or  woman.  But  are  we  to  allow  our  ideal  of  womanhood  to  be 
exclusively  shaped  on  the  ideals  of  the  workshop  and  the  counter 'f 
Is  the  taint  of  money*makiog,  uncounteracted  by  ideas,  to  cover  over 
and  blot  out  all  that  is  fair  and  beautiful  in  tlic  minds  of  women? 
Are  the  attributes  of  the  merchant  and  the  travelling  agent  to  be  the 
exclusive  models  of  women  who  work  for  their  living  ?  Will  these 
employments,  better  than  inttllectual  ones,  fit  them  to  be  the  com- 
panions of  our  best  men  and  the  teachers  of  our  most  hopeful 
children  ?  Is  man,  who  devotes  his  life  to  art,  thought,  or 
scientific  discoverj',  to  be  satisfied  with  a  wife  who  is  either  a  frivolous 
society  doll,  or  a  sweet  and  patient  drudge,  or  a  woman  with  the 
ideas  of  the  shopman  with  whom  he  would  find  no  pleasure  in 
associating?  Are  the  great  men  who  are  to  be  born  in  the  future, 
if  only  women  will  refrain  from  study,  to  be  guided  by  the  rcmem- 
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brance  of  their  mother's  face,  as  she  appeared  in  powder  and  paint 
in  some  stupid  vaudeville  before  a  cheering  theatre ;  are  they  to  gaze 
admiringly  on  the  trade  gesticulation,  or  to  listen  lovingly  to  tales 
of  sharp  bai^ins  and  skilful  adulteration  ? 

"Women  whose  characters  have  been  formed  by  mechanical  labour, 
unmitigated  by  higher  education,  are,  according  to  these  thinkers, 
to  be  the  mothers  of  the  Bacons  and  Goethes  of  the  future.  They 
object  to  over-pressure.  So  do  we ;  but  we  object  to  it  in  any 
direction,  and  if  in  one  direction  more  than  another  it  would 
be  in  the  direction  from  which  comes  least  general  profit,  that  of 
the  mechanical  and  the  material.  Our  fiery  leveller  would  abolish 
all  grades  of  rank  and  breeding  and  reduce  women  to  one  dead  level 
of  nnintellectual  pursuit.  Men  would  alone  be  in  possession  of 
thought  and  knowledge,  and  would  form  an  aristocracy  of  culture. 
This  is  rank  anarchy  and  demoralization.  How  under  such  a  system 
could  a  philosopher  of  the  Lower  System  obtain  a  hearing  even  for 
<niticiBm  of  her  own  sex  ?  We  maintain,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
effort  for  higher  education  is  simply  an  efibrt  to  secure  in  the  case 
of  women  what  has  always  been  the  case  with  men.  Women's  ideals 
afaould  be  formed,  as  men's  have  been,  by  those  who  have  lived  out  of 
the  roar  of  traffic,  out  of  the  glare  of  politics,  far  from  the  influence 
of  mobs,  away  from  the  contamination  of  commerce  and  the  drudgery 
of  manual  labour.  The  women  we  want  to  form  women's  ideal  of 
education  are  women  with  calm,  well-balanced  minds  and  hallowed 
hearts,  equal  to  men  in  ideas  and  mental  prowess,  if  inferior  to  them 
in  mental,  because  in  physical,  endurance,  and  perhaps  making  up  in 
apiritnal  insight  for  their  lack  of  physical  strength.  This  is  the  goal 
towards  which  we  invite  all  women  to  strive  whose  position  is  fortu- 
nate enough  to  enable  them  to  do  so.  Happily,  in  spite  of  the  Lower 
plan  of  Education  for  women,  the  road  is  plain  and  the  gates  are 
already  open  ;  and  it  requires  no  gift  of  prophecy  to  foresee  the  time 
when  highly  educated  women  may  be  taught  to  study  some  stranded 
philosopher  of  the  Lower  System,  long  reduced  to  a  fossilized  con- 
dition, as  we  now  study  the  extinct  creatures  of  the  mud  period  of  the 
oarth's  history. 

Helen  McKerlie. 
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Is  it  remembered  how  in  August  last  Mr.  Famell  foretold  that  if  tb& 
Goveruracnt  did  not  take  measures  to  relieve  the  Iribh  teiiants^ 
not  only  would  there  be  a  disturbed  and  troubled  wiuter  in  Ireland, 
but  that  before  long  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach  would  be  treading  the 
same  miserable  path  towards  repression  which  led  to  the  ruin  of  so 
many  of  his  predecessors  ?  At  the  time,  of  course,  the  entire  Ministerial 
following  derided  the  false  prophet.  The  Dissentient  Liberals  were 
above  all  loudest  iu  their  mockery,  yet  only  four  months  have  gone 
by  and  arrests  and  prosecutions  are  once  more  the  commonplaces  of 
the  time.  Not  that  any  Irishman  is  in  the  least  disturbed  by  the 
storming  and  threatening  of  a  landlord  Executive,  least  of  all  the 
hardened  sinners  who  are  the  latest  to  be  indicted  ;  but  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  occurrences  which  have  brought  about  the  collapse  of 
so  much  boasting  over  the  ease  with  which  a  certain  statesmanship 
coidd  govern  Ireland,  without  resort  either  to  stick  or  sugar-stick, 
will  at  least  impose  some  modesty  on  the  'prentice  hands  of  the 
Combination  and  incline  the  opponents  of  conciliation  to  less  dog* 
matism  in  their  pronouncements  on  Irish  atlairs. 

Now  that  the  Government  has  entered  on  its  career  of  champion- 
ship of  the  evictors  and  extortioners  of  the  island,  we  shall  of  course 
be  told  that  "  firmness  "  and  "  vigour  "  and  "  determination  "  are  all 
that  are  required  to  secure  a  complete  triumph  over  what  is  described 
as  lawlessness  and  disorder.  This  would  be  refreshing  and  consoling  if 
the  story  were  not  «o  old  !  i)oe8  Secretaiy  Eeach,  for  instance,  believe 
in  the  encouragiag  shouts  of  those  who  are  at  this  moment  hallooiugp 
him  on  at  hia  quarry  ?  Does  he  know  exactly  whither  he  is  going  ?  Or 
doea  hia  mind  revert  to  that  January  afternoon,  six  years  ago,  whcu 
another  Chief  Secretary  stood  at  the  table  of  the  House  expounding 
his  new  Coercion  Bill,  and  amidst  the  shaggy  mutterings  of  his  wrath 
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agaiust  "  dissolute  rufiBans  "  and  "  village  tyrants  "  and  "  mauvah 
sujets  "  letting  fall  in  a  sad  sort  of  aside,  that  cry  of  despair — "  I  think 
ife  have  all  pretty  well  given  up  prophesying  about  Ireland.'"'  The 
remark  ivas  in  itself  the  best  answer  to  his  demands  for  unlimited  arrests 
as  a  means  of  pacification,  but  Lord  Salisbury's  mentors,  not  having 
had  Mr.  Forster's  experience,  cannot  be  expected  to  show  aoy  signs  of 
want  of  coDfidcnce  in  their  specifics.  One  would  think  we  had  not 
heard  of  them  all  before,  and  that  what  in  1866  Mr.  Bright  called 
"  that  ever-poisonous  and  ever-failiug  medicine,"  was  a  cordial 
now  prescribed  to  the  patient  for  the  first  time.  For  how  many 
generations  have  statesmen  of  a  similar  faith  promised  their 
believers  the  vision  of  a  Ilibernia  Pacata,  as  the  result  of  their 
ministrations,  and  for  how  many  generations  has  the  prospect  eluded 
and  mocked  their  hopes  like  a  mirage  ? 

Wc  are  now  in  the  Jubilee  year  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  but  at 
the  end  of  half  a  century  which  has  done  such  great  thiugs  for  the 
British  people,  how  much  nearer  are  we  to  peace  in  Ireland  ?  If  Her 
Majesty  could  be  quest  iotied  as  to  her  recollection  of  the  Celt  of  1837, 
would  she  be  able  to  declare  that  he  was  a  whit  more  reconciled  now 
than  then  to  the  rule  of  what  Mr.  Chamberlain  describes  as  "  alien 
boards  and  foreign  officials?"  The  dreadful  agitator,  but  for  whom 
ftll  would  be  peace  and  plenty,  who  was  the  pest  of  her  advisers  in 
1837,  is  their  pest  still.  His  name  only  is  changed.  With  weary 
feet  he  grinds  at  the  same  eternal  treadmill,  and  his  crimes  against 
society  and  civilization  are  denounced  in  the  same  strain  with  undi- 
minished zeal  by  new  generations  of  English  politicians.  The  same 
threadbare  tragedy  holds  the  boards.  The  actors  alone  are  different. 
Doubtless  the  anti-Irish  statesmen  of  the  present  day  will  be 
ready  enough  to  admit  that  there  was  something  in  the  contention  of 
the  older  agitators  whom  their  fathers  stoned.  My  Lords  Salisbury 
and  Hartingtou  do  not  advocate,  for  instance,  the  repeal  of  Emanci- 
pation, the  re-imposition  of  the  Tithes,  the  re-estublishment  of  the 
Irish  Church,  the  abrogation  of  the  Ballot  Act,  the  restriction  of  the 
Franchise  or  the  destruction  of  the  rights  which  the  tenant  has 
acquired  in  the  soil.  It  is  even  not  unfashionable  amongst  their 
followers  to  speak  in  praise  of  O'Conuell,  while  the  Young  Irelanders 
of  '48  were  of  course  all  "  gentlemen  "  as  compared  with  the  out- 
laws and  proscripts  of  the  present  time.  The  latter-day  agitator, 
however,  turns  to  the  literature  of  the  [)criod  in  which  these  dead 
Irishmen  lived,  and  in  the  venom  with  which  the  men  whose  con- 
tentions are  now  established  were  then  assailed,  finds  balm  for  his 
^^L  wounds.  Mayhap,  even  he  is  audacious  enough  to  think  that  if 
^^F  the  present  generation  passes  away,  leaving  the  fate  of  his  country 
I  still  unsettled,  the  anti-Irish  politicians  of  a  coming  age  will  see 
^^  something  to  deplore  in  the  unyielding  resistance  to  every  demand 
^^m  with  which,  a.u.  1880,  the  moderate  claims  of  Ireland  were  met. 
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The  co&fidence,  howerer,  wbich  each  crdo  of  repreauve  st»tesm< 
show  ia  their  theory  of  the  art  of  Gorernment  it  rerf  ootAblc 
little  while  aud  again  a  little  while"  and  all  will  be  vdL  Trae,  Ui«r' 
democracy,  of  late  years,  tiring  somewhat  of  these  ereriastiti^  predic- 
tions,  ahowB  TestiTeness  and  an  ioclination  to  enforce  the  ancii 
Cartliaginian  penalty  against  defeated  generals.  So  it  has  come 
the  Sangrado  who  now  prescribes  for  Ireland,  being  either  oveiv 
■nxioos  for  his  reputation,  or  so  little  assured  of  the  rirlaes  of  hlaqj 
panacea,  will  only  warrant  its  efficacy  if  '^  resolutely  punned  fo 
twenty  years/'  Looking  back,  therefore,  orer  the  list  of  slateamea. 
who  have  advised  on  Ireland  during  the  reigu  of  the  Qoeea^ 
Salisbury  must  be  set  down  as  the  weakest  and  least  oottfideill 
medicine- man  of  the  Victorian  era.  For  a  great  openings  tmljr, 
would  arise  for  remunerative  soothsaying  if  the  seer  (who  was  fee'i 
oat  of  handj  were  allowed  twenty  years' margin  for  the  fulfilment  of  his 
prophecies  !  Yet  the  British  pnblic,  with  centuries  of  failure  staring 
them  in  the  face,  allows  Lord  Salisbury  to  set  out  on  his  mission  to 
out-shine,  by  the  lustre  of  his  statesmanship,  such  feeble  impostors  as 
ywar  Henrys,  Johns,  Edwards,  Elizabeths,  Cromwells,  Williaots, 
Georges,  and  so  forth,  and  so,  in  the  seven  hundred  and  fifteenth  year 
of  the  married  happiness  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  we  are  enter- 
tained with  the  enjoyments  of  the  Salisbury  honeymoon  ! 

Four  mouths  only  of  the  twenty  years  of  firm  and  resolute  Govern- 
ment having  gone  over,  it  were,  perhaps,  to  inquire  too  curiously, 
to  speculate  whetLer  each  of  the  fifty-nine  periods  of  four  months 
each  that  remain  of  the  twenty  years  is  to  be  studded  srith  iucideuts,*,, 
snch  ax  the  evictions,  riots,  prosecutions,  panel-quashiugs,  and 
niauerieM  which  have  illustrated  the  prologue  of  the  piece.  Perhaps 
his  Lordship  has  formed  no  intentions  as  to  the  remaining  nineteen 
years  and  two-thirds  j  perhaps  he  fancies  the  Irish  enemy  will  be 
oowed  and  prostrate  before  it  expires,  or  will  amiably  reform.  The 
matter  is  left  at  large.  But  this  at  least  must  be  said  for  the  pro- 
Ivdc  to  our  twenty  years'  novitiate,  that  in  little  more  time  than  it 
took  Mr.  Gladstone  to  produce  a  constitution  for  Ireland  which 
satisfied  live-sixths  of  the  Irish  people  at  home  and  abroad,  Lord 
Sa)i«bnry  has  succeeded  in  rousing  the  disaffection,  contempt, 
and  ridicule  of  all  these  persons  towards  his  Government,  and 
with  this,  the  hatred  and  scorn  of  the  remaining  sixth,  for  whose 
behoof  he  is  supposed  to  be  labouring.  A  reward  might  well  be 
offered  for  the  production  of  any  Irishman  (not  a  paid  servant  of  the 
Castle)  who  would  applaud  the  statesmanship  which,  having  described 
the  movement  of  uiillujus  of  people  against  hunger  aud  homelessncss 
aa  *'  oi^aniscd  crobcxzlcnient,''  would  tlien  send  its  agents  on  the  sly  to 
Ac  landlords  to  caution  them  that  if  certain  evictions  were  carried 
out,  adequtttu  police  protection  would  be  refused.      Perhaps  even  the 
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rants  of  the  Caatle  themselves  would  shrink  from  un- 
qualified laudation  of  a  Prime  Minister  who,  bayiug  denounced  ia 
1883  certain  proceedings  in  the  Uueen^s  Bench  under  the  statute  of 
Edward  III.,  as  an  uncouslitutioaal  device  of  antiquarian  lawyers, 
woald  then  himself  require  his  own  law  officers  to  soil  their  hands 
wii'    i:  luusty  implements.    The  opponents  of  the  Gladstoniau 

seii  •-    been  driven   to  resort  to  methods  whicli  their  own 

"  friends  "  in  Ireland  well  know  no  Liberal  administration  dare  think 
oC  Their  Kerry  missioncra  made  a  treaty  with  the  alleged  criminals 
of  that  region,  more  signal  and  notorious  than  any  compact  of  Kil- 
mainham  j  to  General  BuUer,  was  given  in  charge  the  intimidation  of 
the  landlords,  vice  Captain  Moonlight  superseded,  and  the  edicts  of 
the  local  Ribbon  tribunals  were  much  more  effectually  enforced  by  a 
County-court  judge  sent  down  ad  hoc  from  the  Castle.  Then, 
appalled  by  the  outcry  and  the  Fraukensteiu  they  had  created, 
General  Buller  is  recallc<l,  and  a  suitable  vacancy  found  for  him  by  a 
decree  which  transported  Sir  Kobert  Hamilton  to  Van  Diemeu's 
Land.  One  county,  liowcver,  had  been  pacified,  as  Gordon  pacified 
the  Soudan,  by  tearing  the  Kourbash  from  the  hands  of  the  slave- 
driver  and  laying  it  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Pashas  themselves;  but 
when  the  roar  of  landlord  indignation  paralyzed  the  work,  there 
remained  thirty-one  Irish  counties  still  un-Bullerized. 

Irish  politicians,  therefore,  demand  why  the  Kerry  policy,  if  it 
was  just  and  lawful,  was  not  extended,  or  why  the  remaining 
thirty-one  counties  should  be  harried  by  rack-renters  because  of 
the  dearth  of  Moonlighters  in  their  populations  ?  The  Executive 
boasted  through  its  Secretary  at  Bristol  that  it  was  "  putting  every 
pressture  on  the  landlords  to  give  abatements,  but  always  within 
the  law  ;  *'  but  this  pressure  having  in  some  cases  failed,  Sir  M. 
Beach  turns  round  and  arrests  his  co-workers  who  could  not  avail 
themselves  of  the  Kerry  curb  for  putting  similar  "  pressure  "  (which 
they  also  assert  to  be  always  within  the  law)  on  landlords  who 
proved  deaf  to  Castle  admonitions.  ^Vhat  would  be  thought  in 
England  if  the  Government  sent  its  agents  round  amongst  the  gentry 
dropping  hints  about  their  exactions,  reducing  their  police  protec- 
tion, and  threatening  to  cut  it  off  completely  if  a  certain  line  was 
not  taken  to  oblige  Ministerialists?  And  then,  when  the  gentry 
grew  mutinous,  what  would  be  said  of  the  plan  of  appeasing  them 
by  prosecuting  the  respectful  imitators  of  the  Government  policy  ? 
For  what  riglit  has  Sir  Michael  Beach  to  put  "*  pressure,"  within  or 
without  the  law,  on  landlords  to  refrain  from  exacting  those  contribu- 
tions afterwards  glorified  as  "  their  just  and  lawful  debts  ?  "  And 
who  constituted  him  judge  of  the  boasted  legality  of  this 
loudly  advertised  *'  pressure,**''  of  which  the  men  of  Bristol  were 
told  ?     Tested     by    its    reception    by  the    landlords,    one    would 
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say,  from  their  protests  in  the  Times,  that  it  was  as  unwelcome 
to  them  as  if  it  proceeded  direct  from  Rory  of  the  Hills  him- 
self. But,  above  all,  if  pressure  may  legally  he  brought  to  bear 
to  resbain  the  enforcement  of  what  are  poetically  known  as  the 
"  solemn  contracts  "  of  the  tenants,  coming  as  such  pressure  does, 
from  quarters  picturesquely  described  by  ]^Ir.  Chamberlain  as  "  alien 
boards  and  foreign  officials  maintained  by  30,000  bayonets,"  why 
lay  not  the  native  authorities  who  legally  and  morally  represent 
lopular  power  endeavour  to  sustain  this  useful  pressure  at  the  point 
where  the  Beach  dynamics  fail  ?  To  prevent  or  suspend  the 
enforcement  of  "  solemn  contracts  "  or  "  just  debts  "  by  any  mt 
is  cither  legal  or  illegal,  and  if  the  debts  are  just  and  the  contracts-"' 
solemn,  the  last  persona  to  impair  the  validity  of  the  rights  of  the 
obligee  should  be  the  constituted  guardians  of  authority.  But  if  Sir 
Michael  Hicks  Beach  may  give  himself  a  license  of  examination  and 
inspection  into  these  nice  matters,  why  may  not  Mr.  William 
O'Brien  or  Mr.  John  Dillon  ? 

It  may  be  pleaded  in  abatement  of  the  Irish  Secretary's  att 
on  rights  which  we  imderstand  are  part  of  the  fundamental 
of  society,  that  he  did  not  proceed  to  extremes,  or  that  if  he  found 
the  landlord  intractable  he  went  his  way  and  left  him  in  the 
unimpaired  enjoyment  of  his  sacred  possessions.  A  poor  defence. 
For  the  extremes  to  wbich  he  went  in  the  exercise  of  the  dispensing 
power  is  a  matter  of  controversy  between  the  landlords  and  General 
BulJer  or  Captain  Plunket — the  transactions  being  mostly  hidden 
from  the  naked  eye  beyond  the  reach  of  criticism;  And  as  to 
the  second  excuse,  can  it  be  contended,  if  the  exercise  of  any 
right  becomes  so  noxious  to  the  public  as  to  demand  Executive 
"  pressure  "  to  restrain  its  enforcement,  that  when  this  fails  or 
set  at  naught,  or  is  eased  off,  the  threatened  commnnity  may  nol 
proceed  to  reapply  it  in  a  more  effective  form  ?  The  entire  Tory 
and  Unionist  alliance  went  on  its  knees,  so  to  speak,  during  thi 
autumn  to  implore  the  rack-renters  to  moderation.  Lord  Hartington^ 
made  his  appeal  in  the  House  of  Commons  while  supporting  the 
rejection  of  Mr.  Parneirs  Relief  Bill.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  at 
Dartmouth  declared  his  confidence  in  their  generosity  and  good 
sense.  Lord  Salisbury  was  equally  certain  that  none  of  them  would 
prove  unreasonable.  Did  these  noble  lords  consider  the  alternative 
if  their  remonstrances  failed  ?  Were  the  tenants  then  quietly  to 
submit  to  the  inevitable  ?  Ministerial  appeals  notwithstanding,  it 
was  found  that  many  landlords  were  holding  out,  and  then  Sir  M. 
H.  Beach  at  Bristol  boldly  enunciated  his  "pressure'^  scheme  for 
such  of  them  as  needed  it.  This  too  failed,  and  its  failure  was  the 
justification  of  the  "Plan  of  Campaign."  For,  so  far  back  as  the 
20th   of  March   last,  the    Times   and   Sir  James  Caird   annouii< 
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"  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  rental  of  538,000  holdings  i$ 
practically  irrecoverable  by  anybody,  whether  landlord,  English 
Government,  or  Irish  Government/'  This  declaration  left  only 
321,000  holdiugs  unaffected  j  yet,  -vrith  a  bad  harvest  since  then,  and 
produce  of  all  kinds  still  lower  in  price,  it  is  calmly  assumed  to  be 
"  a  conspiracy  "  to  take  means  for  the  protection  of  the  threatened 
tenants  in  the  most  distressed  areas. 

The  Plan  of  Campaign  having  been  proclaimed  as  illegal,  Eng- 
lishmen are  now  told,  with  the  omniscience  and  assurance  which 
distinguishes  their  instructors  on  Irish  questions,  that  all  Irish 
tenants  have  had  their  rents  fixed  by  an  impartial  tribunal,  which 
caieftiUy  calculated  for  them  a  rental  on  which  they  could  live  and 
thrive,  and  that  their  position  involves  no  hardship  whatever.  Will 
it,  therefore,  be  believed  that,  out  of  nearly  700,000  agricultural 
tenancies,  only  90,000  were  able  to  go  into  court?  True,  85,000 
more  registered  rents  fixed  by  what  the  Land  Act  humorously 
described  as  "  agreements  "  between  the  parties,  which  means  that 
the  landlord  compelled  indebted  tenants  to  accept  about  half  the 
reduction  which  the  Courts  would  have  given,  were  their  cases  tried, 
by  a  threat  to  writ  and  eject  them  for  arrears  or  the  banging  gale. 
There  are,  therefore,  over  400,000  peasants  from  whose  rent  not  a 
farthing  has  been  struck  off — nearly  half  of  them  being  leaseholders 
— who  are  prohibited  from  having  fair  rents  fixed,  the  remainder 
being  generally  cottiers,  too  poor  or  too  intimidated  to  incur  the 
vengeance  of  their  landlords  by  fighting  them  in  court. 

The  case  of  the  leaseholders  deserves  special  notice,  as  they  were 
the  most  improving  tenants,  and  hold  over  130,000  of  the  larger 
(arms.  No  clearer  proof  could  l>e  given  of  the  partisan  character 
of  the  administration  of  the  Land  Act  than  the  fact  that,  though 
one  of  its  clauses  empowered  the  Commissioners  to  break  all  leases 
made  since  the  Laud  Act  of  1870,  which  had  been  forced  on  tenants, 
and  which  were  "  unreasonable  or  unfair,"  having  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  that  Act,  not  more  than  100  have  since  been  broken 
by  them.  Over  1,200  forced  leases  were  brought  before  the  Court, 
but  that  tribunal  calmly  took  the  ground  that  an  exorbitant  rent  was 
not  one  of  the  elements  to  be  regarded  us  "  unreasonable  or  unfair/' 
and  hunted  the  impudent  tenants  off  !  Decisions  like  these  by 
ermined  judges  greatly  endear  the  law  to  suitors  who  resort  to 
them,  and  ensure  for  it  a  measure  of  respect  second  only  to  that 
accorded  to  the  dicta  of  a  harlequin  by  reverent  pantomime- 
goers.  The  Land  Commission  also  refused  to  break  a  number  of 
leases  on  a  law-point  upon  which  their  ruling  was  afterwards 
reversed  by  the  Court  of  Appeal,  but,  by  the  time  the  hardy  suitor 
who  appealed  had  his  case  adjudicated  on,  the  six  months 
limited  for  the  operation  of  the  leasebreaking  section  expired ;  and 
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the  other  leaseholders  who  had  beeu  defeated  by  the  discredited 
law-poiut  were  thus  defrauded  of  their  rights.  That  a  dccisioa  which 
was  afterwards  pronounced  to  be  bad  law  should  still  be  allowed  to 
operate  seemed  inequitable^  and  I  called  attention  to  this  hardship 
in  the  House  of  Commons  some  years  ago,  but  only  to  receive  the 
usual  snub  awarded  to  rebellious  malignants  who  awkwardly  obtrude 
petty  parochial  grievances  upon  a  great  Imperial  Parliament. 

The  exclusion  of  the  leaseholders  as  a  body  from  the  Laud  Act 
was  deliberately  resolved  upon  in  1881  despite  the  protests  of  the  Irish 
members,  who,  as  usual,  foretold  the  consequences,  but  the  force  of 
legal  superstition  was  too  strong  to  touch  written  contracts.  Other 
contracts  might  be  invaded,  but  not  such  as  were  dignified  by  parch- 
ment. The  feelings  of  the  general  body  of  the  leaseholders  at 
being  denied  the  fixing  of  a  fair  rent,  which  has  lightened  the 
load  of  many  of  their  neighbours,  may  be  imagined  from  their 
failure  in  the  face  of  faUiag  prices  to  appreciate  nice  legal  distinc- 
tions. Most  of  them  are  so  rude  and  barbarous  in  their  ideas 
that  they  are  unable  to  realize  the  added  element  of  sanctity  and 
holiness  which  is  given  to  contract  by  means  of  sealing-wax  and 
sheepskin.  This  is  the  more  remarkable  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  all  other  savages  respect  some  fetish,  and  that  these 
leaseholders,  being  generally  Popish,  are  naturally  of  an  idolatrous 
turn  of  mind ;  yet  such  is  their  avarice,  their  lack  of  education  and  of 
sound  economic  views,  that  they  cry  out  on  pen,  ink,  and  parchment 
as  impostures,  when  they  see  all  other  contracts  relating  to  land 
overridden  and  the  rent  of  holdings  adjoining  their  own  reduced 
eight  shillings  or  ten  shillings  an  acre.* 

*  fiii  ti>  the  way  the  thing  works  in  practice  ono  inatanoo  from  the  estate  of  a  "  nnHlel 
Undlord,"  the  Duke  of  OcvonBhiro,  may  be  piven.  Aft<!r  the  putsisg  of  the  Land  Act 
rif  18SII,  Mr.  Dojiglna  Pj'iie,  .1  Protestant  tenant  on  the  Devonshire  ebtate  in  Ccmnty 
^Vaterf<>^l,  asked  au  ahatcment  in  his  rent.  To  thin  he  received  iu  writing  from  th*? 
agtait,  Mr.  Currey,  the  very  fair  reply  that  if  he  was  dissatisfied  with  his  rent  he  couhl 
go  into  the  Land  Court  and  get  it  fixed  there.  Mr.  Pyne  nocordingly  did  ao,  ozui  aotiie 
i:8  or  jCIO  wag  takcQ  offhy  tiie  Sub-Commissioners.  The  Diiko  appealed,  and  at  the 
rchi.'aring,  instead  of  raifling  the  question  of  Talue,  which  wouhl  have  been  rcwonable 
enough,  ne  instructed  his  lawyer  to  oppose  the  tenant's  right  to  the  benefit  of  the  Act 
on  ft  law  {xtint.  This  turned  on  the  e\-idenoe  of  the  agent  who  invited  Mr.  Pyne 
originally  to  go  into  the  court,  and  who  now  produceti  letters  from  hini  which  the  court 
held  amounted  to  an  agrreement  for  a  lease.  These  a^ements  operate  under  the  Act 
ctTectnally  as  a  Icaaa  itself  to  prevent  the  court  from  tixing  a  fair  rent,  and  therefore  Ml 
Pyne  by  this  device  was  defeated  and  his  "  fair  rent "  lixed  by  the  8ub-Coninus9lon«n_ 
was  quashed.  For  years  since  he  accordingly  has  been  paying  a  rent  which  the  court 
of  first  Inetance  declared  unfair,  and  which  the  Duke  prevented  the  Head  Conunissinn 
adjudicating  on  after  inviting  the  tenant  to  use  the  Land  Act.  Moreover,  l>»d  blao<i 
being  ouce  created,  Hi«  (irace  regularly  serves  Mr.  Pyne  with  a  w  rit  for  the  old  rent 
the  woment  it  falls  behind.  If  a  millionaire  peer  who  voted  for  the  Lfni'i  v,.f  ,,,4 
whose  heir  was  in  the  Cabioet  which  passed  it,  thus  respects  its  ruliugs  ast'  t. 

will  not  pauper  or  Tory  landliinls  do?  Mr.  Pyne  has  since  been  elected  by  n 
neighbours  M.P.  for  West  Waterfonl,  and  in  the  House  of  Commona  he  will  hencefurlh 
ctijoy  the  privilege  of  hearing  the  noble  Marquis,  who  is  heir  to  the  Devonshire  property, 
cxjiound  nia  view  s  on  the  aacredncss  of  legal  rights.  It  should  be  added  that,  ta(>ii'.^li 
the-  Man{ui8  of  Hartington  declared  himself  at  Belfast,  in  November,  1883,  as  in  favour 
of  giving  leaat-holders  the  benefit  of  the  fair-rent  clauses  of  the  Land  Act,  tltiJS  did  not 
pravent  the  subsequent  service  of  writf  on  Mr.  Pyne  for  the  old  rent. 
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Of  the  farmers  other  than  leaseholders  who  have  not  gone  into 

the  Land  Courts  it  may  be  said  that  the  bulk  of  them  have  been 

kept    out    by    poverty.       The  tenants  who    live  on    small    patches 

of  Western   land  seldom   have  money  to   fee  a  lawyer  to   conduct 

their  case,  well  knowing  that  the  landlord,  for  the  purpose  of  "making 

an   example,"   would    appeal,  and  thereby   double   the   costs.       The 

Land  Commission,  with  the  fatuity  or  malignity  which  has  marked  its 

entire  career,  refuses  costs  in  the  Sub- Commissioners*  Courts,  where 

the  tenants  are  almost  invariably  successful ;  and  for  appeal  purposes  it 

has  adopted  a  ridiculously  low  schedule  of  costs  so  that  the  landlords, 

who  in   nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty  are  appellants^  and  are  mostly 

the   unsuccessful  parties,  are  encouraged  to  list  vexatious  or  hopeless 

appeals  to  deter  others  from  going  into  court.     The  amount  a  tenant 

recovers  in  costs  against  the  landlord  where  the  rent  is  appealed  from, 

never  pays  his  solicitor's  bill,  or  recoups  him  for  being  kept  hanging 

for  days  round    the   courts  waiting   the  hearing   of  the  case.      The 

towns  fixed  by  the  Head   Commission  for   hearing   appeals  are    so 

distant   from   the   majority   of  the  tenants  that   many  a  one  would 

think  less  of  a  journey  to  .America  by  himself  than  face  the  expense 

of  bringing  witnesses  to   the  far-away  places   where  it  pleases   the 

Head  Commissiouers  to  sit.      All  this  makes  in  favour  of  the  landlords, 

by  deterring   tenants   from  resorting  to  ihe  courts  ;   but^  above  all, 

those  who  are  in  arrears  are  so  completely  in  their  grip  that  most  of 

them  could  reply  in  the  words  of  Home  Tooke  when  told  that  the 

Law  Courts  are  open  to  them,  "  Yes,  and  so  is  the  London  Tavern.'* 

What,  therefore,  were  the  friends  of  the  tenants  to  do  whom  the 

Government  failed  or  neglected  to  protect  ?    Will  those  who  denounce 

the  immorality  of  the  Plan  of  Campaign  suggest  a  plan  which  would 

save  them  from  being  expelled  from  their  homes  and  left  without 

any  refuge  except  the  poorhouse  ?      Should  they  submit  to  be  quietly 

hunted  out  like  vermin  from  their  shelter  ?     ^lany  a  peasant  through 

its  operation  will  have  a  roof  over  him  this  Christmas,  and  many 

another  will  have  some  better  "  kitchen  "  than  salt  to  his  potatoes 

for   his   Christmas    dinner !       Whether  the    Plan  of   Campaign   be 

legal  or   not,  a  jury  will    decide.       The    proclamation    denouncing 

it  is    mere    waste-paper,  but,     as  to   its    lawfulness    in  the    moral 

sense,   the    question  does  not  to  ray  mind   admit  of   discussion  to 

anybody  who  knows  Ireland,     We  have  unfortunately  to  bear  the 

role  of  a  people  who  know  nothing  about  our  country,  and  whom  it 

is  well-nigh  hopeless  to  educate — not  because  of  prejudice,  which  is 

wearing  off,  though  it  was  a  heavy  obstacle,  but  because  it  takes  half 

a  lifetime  living  in  any  community  to   get   even  the  fringe   of  an 

insight  into  the  condition  of  the  poor.     In  Ireland,  moreover,  the 

intricacies  of  the  laws  relating  to  land  and  their  administration  have 

a  bearing  on  the  daily  life  of  the  peasantry,  which  no  one  who  has 
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not  lived  there   can   understand.     They  are  hourly  wrested,   half 
in  malice  half  in  avarice,  to  the  prejadice  of  the  people  ;  so  that 
the  life  of  a  rackrented  tenant  under  a  poor  absentee,  whose  agent 
is  his  magistrate,  grand  juror,  and  poor-law  guardian  rolled  into  one, 
is  little   short  of  a    living  torture,    and  is   far    less    tolerable  thaa 
was  that  of  the  slaves  on  Southern  plautatioos.    Without  one  feeling 
in  common  with   his  masters  except  hate^  he  drags  out  a  cheerless 
existence     absolutely    without    hope.       Subsisting    on   the   meanest 
food,  dressed   in    the     wrctchedest    rags    and    dwelling    in    a    dea 
unfit  for    BwiuCj    he    is   liable    at  any  moment,    by    the    blacken- 
ing   of   the    potato,    or    a   fall    in     the    price    of   produce,    to  see 
his   wretched  holding  confiscated,    and  his  family    expelled    at    the 
will  of  distant  lords,  whom  he  has  never  seen,  or  whose  reward  for 
the  gold  he   has   extracted  for  them   from  a   few  niggard  acres  is 
the  spur  of  processes  and  law  costs,  the  moment  the  seasons  drive 
him  into   debt.      No  Englishman    that  ever  lived,   if  he   had   the 
wisdom  of  fifty  Solomons,   could  realize  the  position  of  the    Irish 
cottier,  unless   he  witnessed  his  hardships  and  necessities;  and  this 
fact  it  is  which    renders  so   exasperating  the  besotted    speeches  of 
every   platform  ignoramus,  whose  strength  of  view  and  dogmatisms 
on  Irish  disorders  is  proportionate  to  their  ignorance. 

AVithout  going  the  length  of  the  Times,  or  Sir  James  Caird,  ia 
declaring  that  no  rent  is  collectable  from  538,000  holdings,  any- 
body who  knows  the  acreable  value  of  land  may  roughly  calculate^ 
the  contribution  which  should  be  paid  to  the  landlord  on  the 
majority  of  Irish  farms,  after  allowing  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
cultivator.  The  following  is  their  classification  in  1880,  taken  from 
"  Thorn's  Directory  "  : — 

Aorea 
D,S9fi 

Each  of  these  holdings  represents  a  family  of  at  least  five  persons^, 
and  if  the  cost  of  supporting  them  be  taken  at  the  workhouso' 
scale  of,  say,  three  shillings  a  week,  each  tenant  will  require  to 
earn  £39  a  year  to  feed  and  clothe  his  household.  How  much, 
then,  would  be  left  to  the  landlord  out  of  the  holdings  up  to 
twenty  acres  (representing  412,758  families)  if  the  tenants  were 
allowed  maintenance  on  the  pauper  scale  ?  Not  one  penny ;  yet 
these  412,758  holdings  in  all  probability  pay  £3,000,000  rent  in 
ordinary  times.  Most  of  that  rent  is  ground  out  of  the 
rags  and  misery  and  hunger  of  their  families.  Some  of  it  is 
made  by  labour  in  England,  more  of  it  comes  from  America  and 
Australia.  None  of  it  would  be  derived  from  legitimate  agriculture 
by  which  the  husbandman  that  laboureth  first  eats  of  the  fruits. 
But  does  not  this  point   to   orcr-populatiou   and  early  marriages? 


Not  cxceediBg 

1  to  5 

6  to  15 

15  to  20 

30  to  50 

50  to  100 

100to200 

1  acre 

acres 

acres 

acrea 

acres 

acres 

acres 

50,613 

ft4,292 

161,335 

136,518 

72,923 

66,229 

22,413 
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fewer  marriages  and   fewer 
ny    European    country, 


The  statistician  replies  that   there  are 
births   per  thousand   in    Ireland   than   in 
while  the  density  of  population  per  square  mile  is  similarly  lower. 
Then   it  will  be  said  that  if  many  of  the   cottiers   had  their  land 
for  nothing  they  could   not  live  by  it.      True,  if  that  is  any  reason 
for  rack-renting  them.     Then  it  will  be  asked,  why  should  the  minute 
division  of  holdings  deprive  a  landlord   of  a  rental  which  would  be 
pkid  him  if  the  land  were  held  in  large  tracts  ?     First,  because  if  it 
were  not  for  the  labour  of  the  tenants  most  of  this  land  would  be 
mere  waste ;  and  second,  because  few  of  the  holdings  could  be  con- 
solidated   with    real   profit.      The     landlords    carried    out    all  the 
consolidations  they  were  able  after  the   famine  clearauceSj  and  with 
what  profit?     Alan   Polok's  giant  tract  in  Galway,  miles  in  extent, 
once    maintained  hundreds  of  families.      Folok,  sen.,  who   died  in 
1881,  was   a   Scotch    capitalist,  and  worked  the  land   in  the   most 
scientific  manner.      His  son  imitated  bira,  yet  he  was,  as  the  people 
say,  "  broken  out  of  it"  last  year,  and  had  to  call  an  auction  of  all 
his  effects.    But  the  clearest  justification  of  the  tenant^s  position  is  the 
right  which  the  Land  Acta  recognize  him  to  have  in  his  farm.    Since 
1881  the  word  "  landlord''  is,  indeed,  a  misnomer,  and,  scientifically 
speaking,  should  be  no  longer   employed,  as  the   tenants'  interest  is 
now  the  superior  of  the  two.      Rent  was  declared  by  the  Act  1881  to 
be  no  longer  chargeable  on  the  tenants'  improvements,  and  though 
unfortunately  this  proviso  has  been  nullified  in    the  Law  Courts,  its 
effect  on  the  popular  miud  can  never  be  rooted  out.      Everything  in 
Ireland  that  gives  the  land  value  has  been  put  on  it  by  the  tenant. 
Unlike  the  English  practice,  the  Irish  landlord  lays  out  no  money  on 
improvements ;   and  though  the  Act  of  1881  allowed   the  proprietors 
of  "  English  managed  estates  "  to  claim  certain  exemptions  from  the 
operation    of     that    measure,    a    return    of    the     number     who 
have    succeeded    in     establishing    that     claim     would     not     show 
1,0C)0  acres  so  held  out    of  the    20,000,000  in  the  island.       The 
Act   makes    a    forfeiture    of   all    its    benefits    possible    half-yearly, 
iu  default   of  punctual  payment  of  the  rent ;   and  as  it  is  notorious 
that  tenants  rarely    have  any    money    laid  by^    one    of  the  main 
ideas    in    the    mind    of  evictors    since    its    passing    has    been    to 
break   their  tenancies  under  it.     Once  gone  they  could  never  again 
be  set  up,  even  if  the  tenant  was  reinstated  in  the  farm,  and  the 
landlord  thereafter  would  have  practically  the  same  powers  as  over  a 
tenant-at-will. 

Now  part  of  the  Irish  contention  is  that  a  tenant's  interest 
should  not  be  finally  forfeited  for  non-payment  of  a  six  months' 
rent,  as  it  is  often  worth  fifty  times  that  amount,  but  that  a 
longer  period  should  be  prescribed,  and  that  where  his  holding  falls 
into  the  landlord's  possession  it  should  be  redeemable  at  any  timCj 

VOL.   n.  K 
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with  all  its  old  status^  on  payment  of  the  debt,  just  as  real  estate 
would  be  against  a  mortgagee  who  foreclosed.  Since  1881  the  tenant's 
interest  has  become  the  dominant  and  genuine  interest  iu  the  land. 
It  will  fetch  a  much  higher  price  at  an  auction  than  the  landlord's, 
while,  if  foreign  competition  and  prices  remain  as  at  present,  the  land- 
lord's ability  to  exact  rent  must  in  the  end  disappear.  They  wil 
of  course  iiglit  like  tigers  against  this,  for  an  annual  impost 
£:1 2,000,000  is  involved  ;  but  if  the  land  will  not  make  what  the  law 
entitles  them  to,  A'iceregal  proclamations  will  not  help  them  to  collect 
it.  Territorial  fury  at  the  present  moment  springs  from  rage  at  the 
silly  rejection  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Purchase  Bill,  which  contained  such 
terms  as  will  never  again  be  offered,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  tenant's 
strength  in  combination.  Both  sides  see  that  if  a  large  insurance  fund 
were  established,  as  it  easily  might  be,  by  the  farmers  paying  into  it 
as  much  money  as  the  landlord  refused  to  take  for  rent,  such  of  (hem 
as  could  be  evicted  in  a  twelvemonth  might  be  comfortably  main- 
tained out  of  the  contributions,  while  the  rest  quietly  cultivated, 
their  land.  This  view  was  frequently  put  forward  by  me  in  Octobei 
1885,  and,  though  successfully  acted  on  upon  several  estates  darin( 
Lord  Carnarvon's  Viceroyalty,  it  was  never  assailed  by  the  Attorney- 
General,  who  ilien,  as  now,  was  the  Right  Hou,  Hugh  Holmes.  It 
was  only  discovered  to  be  "  organized  embezzlement "  when  Irish 
votes  were  no  longer  needed  for  the  Conservatives. 

The  peasant  is  willing  to  pay  the  landlord  the  exact  value  of 
his  interest  in  the  soil  and  no  more,  as  soon  as  it  is  ascertained 
by  a  system  in  which  he  has  a  voice ;  but  meantime  be  is  not 
willing  to  march  into  the  poorhouse  because  laws  made  in  London, 
which  neither  he  nor  his  representatives  were  parties  to,  say  he  must. 
This  may  be  called  stealing  the  landlord's  property,  but  if  so,  when 
a  slave  worth  1,000  dollars  marched  himself  off  a  Georgia  plantation 
and  took  refuge  on  free  territory,  was  he  guilty  of  theft  ?  Had  he 
not  rather  the  sympathy  of  civilized  mankind?  Englishmen  under- 
stood black  slavery  in  America.  They  know  nothing  of  white  slavery 
in  Ireland,  and  when  they  know  as  much  about  it  as  do  those  whom 
the  shoe  pinches,  their  judgment  on  the  morality  of  the  Plan  of 
Campaign  will  be  entitled  to  consideration.  The  struggle  in  Ireland 
to-day  is  a  continu.iuce  of  the  old  warfare  of  the  clansmen  for  a 
foothold  on  the  soil  of  their  fathers.  The  descendants  of  the  con- 
fiscators  now,  as  of  yore,  have  on  their  side  foreign  laws  and  foreign 
bayonets ;  but,  while  the  centuries  have  taught  the  planters  no  lesson, 
tiiey  are  made  at  least  to  learn  at  every  onset  with  their  despised 
serfs  that  experience  and  suffering  have  taught  the  peasant  a  great 
deal. 

T.  M.  He.\ly. 


CONTEMPORARY  LIFE  AND  THOUGHT  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 


rpHE  great  celebratiou  of  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
X  the  founding  of  Harvard  University  has  just  called  attention  anew 
to  the  condition  and  tendencies  of  higher  education  in  the  United 
States.  There  were  present  at  the  festivities  in  the  early  days  of 
November  not  only  about  2,500  of  the  alumni  of  the  College,  but 
representatives  from  nearly  all  of  the  other  prominent  institutions  of 
learning  in  the  land,  as  well  as  from  several  of  the  Universities  of  the 
Old  World.  Never  before  were  so  many  presidents  of  colleges  and 
eminent  professors  gathered  together  in  the  Western  World.  The  note 
that  was  sounded  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  festivities  continued  to  be 
heard  to  the  end ;  and  no  one  could  have  been  in  attendance  without 
reitiizing,  and  in  some  degree  measuring,  the  extent  of  the  interest  that 
IS-  now  everywhere  felt  in  the  methods  of  higher  education.  Harvard  is 
not  only  the  oldest  and  largest  of  our  universities,  but  she  is  the  leader 
and  representative  of  a  tendency  that  is  exerting  a  vast  influence  on  the 
other  colleges  of  the  land.  Some  account  of  this  influence  and  tendency 
mi^  not  be  out  of  place. 

The  early  history  of  our  colleges  was  shaped  after  the  English  model. 
It  hits  been  estimated  that  within  a  very  few  years  after  the  settlement 
of'  lEftssaehasetts  Bay  the  colony  contained  as  many  as  a  hundred  men 
who-  had  received  the  honours  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  When,  in 
1636;  Harvard  College  was  founded  by  a  gift  of  the  Colonial  Legislature, 
and  given  the  name  of  a  son  of  Emmanuel  College  in  old  Cambridge, 
it  was  but  natural  that  the  methods  of  the  old  colleges  should  be  given 
toHHe  new  institution.  The  other  colleges  that  in  due  course  of  time 
dm^  to  be  founded  toolc  on  similar  characteristics.  Nor  was  there  any 
verv  striking  or  radical  change  of  method  or  of  spirit  till  past  the 
middle  of  the  present  century.  The  applicant  for  admission  was 
feqnired  to  read  easy  Latin  and  to  know  something  of  Greek  and  the 
hiatbematics.  After  his  admission  he  was  expected  to  devote  four  years 
JBhiefljr  to  supplementing  the  frugal  knowledge  hs  had  already  acquired 
in  thcfse  three  great  branches  of  learning.  There  was  very  little  of  the 
nstoral  -sciences,  there  was  even  less  of  the  applied  sciences ;  there  was 
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next  to  nothing  of  history.     In  short,  until  near  the  outbreak  of 
Civil  War,  it  might  have  been  said  iu  plain  descriptive  prose,  as 
since  been  said  in  the  epigrammatic  propagandisra  of  a  theory^  that  "  m 
university  is  a  place  where  nothing  useful  is  tauf^ht." 

But  about  the  middle  of  the  present  century  it  came  to  be  seen  that 
the  condition  of  higher  education  was  not  satisfying  the  demands  of  the 
country.  Colleges  had  been  multiplied  in  all  parts  of  the  land,  as  if  it 
were  the  province  of  higher  education  to  carry  itself  to  the  door  of 
every  man's  home.  The  numerous  religious  sects  felt  the  necessity  of 
having  schools  for  the  training  of  the  clergy.  These  schools  were  the 
victims  of  a  somewhat  active  rivalry,  and  in  consequence  it  was  impos- 
sible to  raise  the  low  standard  of  scholarship  that  prevailed.  Nearly  all 
of  the  newer  colleges  had  attached  to  them  as  an  intejiral  part  a  pre- 
paratory school,  the  business  of  which  was  to  give  students  such  meagre 
preliminary  training  as  was  necessary  for  admission  to  the  college  or 
university.  Thus  the  colleges  were  able  to  make  a  very  considerable 
show  of  numWrs,  though  in  many  instances  the  rolls  were  made  almost 
exclusively  of  pupils  who  might  as  well  have  been  in  any  one  of  the 
primary  or  secondary  schools  of  the  land.  But  the  deceptive  character 
of  this  apparent  prosperity  could  not  long  be  concealed.  When 
statistics  came  to  be  carefully  brought  together,  it  was  found  that  the 
relative  number  cf  students  in  the  higher  courses  of  instruction  was 
steadily  growing  less  and  less.  It  was  also  evident  that  there  was  a 
widespread  feeling  of  discontent  with  the  courses  of  instruction  given. 
The  clamour  was  everywhere  heard  that  the  classical  tongues  were  no 
longer  called  for,  that  this  is  a  practical  age,  that  if  students  are  not  to 
be  taught  iu  the  universities  what  they  can  turn  to  use  in  the  affairs  of 
life,  they  may  as  well  get  on  without  the  universities  altogether.  Thia 
feeling  it  was  which,  ever  growing  deeper  and  more  widespread,  had  the 
general  effect  of  reducing  the  number  of  students  in  all  the  •  -f 

the  country.     Young  men  everywhere  were  going  into  the  j  i  is 

v/ithout  that  preliminary  collegiate  training  which  in  the  early  hbtory 
of  the  country  was  considered  a  necessary  prerequisite  of  success. 

How  should  this  evil  tendency  be  met  and  averted  ?  Many  ways 
were  suggestet],  and  not  a  few  were  adopted.  One  of  them  was  through 
the  establishment  of  separate  technical  schools.  In  the  older  parts  of 
the  country  several  schools  were  endowed  for  the  purpose  of  aifordtng 
opportunities  for  special  training  to  such  as  might  have  no  opportunity 
or  inclination  to  take  the  more  orthodox  course  in  arts.  The  Sheffield 
Scientific  School  at  Yale,  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  at  Harvard, 
tlie  Chandler  Scientific  School  at  Dartmouth,  the  Stevens  Institute  at 
Hobokcn,  the  Polytechnic  Institute  at  Troy,  the  School  of  Mines  at 
Columbia  College  in  New  York,  were  all  the  fruits  of  this  impulse. 
In  some  of  these  schools  the  course  of  study  continued  through  three 
years,  in  others  it  extended,  as  in  the  old  college  courses,  through  four. 
It  will  be  observed  that  there  were  two  systems  even  of  the  schools 
above  named.  Some  of  them  were  connected  with  colleges  already 
established,  others  were  entirely  independent  and  isolated.  As  a  rule, 
however,  it  may  be  said  that  in  all  instances  independence  went  as  far 
as  to  the  establishment  of  separate  courses  of  study  for  the  separate 
schools.  Students  of  the  regular  college  course,  and  students  of  the 
newly  established  scientific  schools,  never  met  in  the  samelecture-roo 
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although  they  might  meet  on  the  same  college  grounds,  and  might  even 
be  pursuini^  the  eame  studies  in  common. 

As  a  clflss,  these  tiewly  established  schools  could  not  1)8  regarded  as 
very  prosperous.  Whenever  they  were  established  in  connection  with 
one  of  tlie  ulder  universities,  the  students  never  seemed  to  feel  quite  at 
home  in  the  companionship  of  the  members  of  the  older  college. 
Whenever  they  were  given  an  absokitoly  independent  existence  it  waa 
often  found  that  tlie  expense  of  establishing  and  keeping  up  libraries, 
inusenras,  and  the  other  tiecessary  appliances,  was  much  greater  than 
the  fiounciul  condition  of  the  school  would  warrant.  The  result  was  that 
although  there  were  a  few  very  signal  examples  of  success,  the  experiment, 
as  a  whole,  could  not  be  regarded  as  having  changed  the  general  drift. 

Another  series  of  efforts  was  made  by  establishing  parallel  courses  of 
study  in  ueveral  of  the  colleges  and  universities  already  existing.  One 
of  the  first  to  advocate  such  a  change  was  President  Wayland^  of  Brown 
University.  He  presented  with  great  cogency  the  arguments  which  at 
a  later  period  became  very  familiar,  to  those  engaged  in  educational 
•a&irs.  The  necessity  of  change  in  methods  presented  itself  in  two 
forms.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  irrational  that  every  student  up  to  the 
close  of  his  collegiate  course  should  be  required,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  all 
chance  for  a  degree,  to  take  precisely  the  same  course  as  that  marked  o«»fc 
for  every  one  of  his  fellows.  The  method  in  vogue,  it  was  urged,  not 
only  required  every  candidate  for  a  degree  to  take  a  prescribed  amount 
of  Greek,  Latin,  and  mathematics,  but  it  also  gave  inm  almost  abso- 
lutely no  opportunity  of  taking  any  more  than  the  amount  prescribed. 
The  old  uurriculum  was  a  hard-and-liast  requirement  that  gave  no  pos- 
sible play  for  diflering  abilities  and  tastes.  Such  a  method  could  never 
develop  to  the  highest  pitch  of  scholarship  more  than  a  very  small  number 
of  persons  in  any  elates.  Students  are  spurred  on  to  their  best  efforts 
only  when  their  enthusiasms  are  moved  ;  and  a  prescribed  course,  how- 
ever excellent  in  itself,  can  never  stir  the  enthusiasm  of  more  than  a 
limited  numbc'r  of  those  who  are  required  to  take  it.  The  consequence 
if,  that  wc  are  brought  at  once  to  the  second  reason  for  a  change — namely, 
the  inability  of  the  old  method  to  draw  within  its  iufliuence  any  con- 
siderable number  of  those  who,  under  a  better  system,  would  be  glad  to 
avail  themselves  of  a  course  of  university  study.  The  very  fact  that  the 
tdasses  in  college  were  everywhere  growing  less  and  less,  showed  that  the 
education  given  was  not  the  education  that  was  desired.  The  defect  in  the 
existing  system,  it  was  said,  was  open  to  the  view  of  any  one  who  would 
observe.  There  were  large  numbers  of  people  who  do  not  admit  the 
superior  efficacy  of  training  in  the  ancient  languages  and  in  the  mathe- 
matics, and  who  assert  that  large  numbers  must  either  go  through  life 
without  the  advantage  of  a  liberal  education,  or  the  requirements  must 
be  80  changed  as  to  furnish  the  opportunities  desired. 

The  agitation  that  ensued  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  parallel 
courses  of  study  in  several  of  the  universities  of  the  country.  In 
some  of  the  institutions  favouring  this  method  of  meeting  the 
new  demand,  what  was  known  as  a  "  Scientific  Course"  was  provided 
for.  Greek  and  Latin  were  either  omitted  altogether,  or  were 
required  of  the  students  in  only  very  moderate  amount,  French  and 
German  were  given  a  prominent  place  in  the  new  requirements,  and 
there  was  a  generous  introduction  of  history  and  the  various  natural 
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sciences.  In  short,  the  effort  was  essentially  the  ^itne  ns  tl 
in  Germany  had  resulted  in  the  Ileal  Schitols,  and  the  oonAc 
mission  to  the  university  of  students  who  had  no  knowledj^'  i 
and  very  little  knowledge  of  Latin.  The  new  eourieii  extt^nded  : — 
four  years,  and  culminated  in  the  degree  of  i3achelor  of  Science.  Tbei 
wats  also  provision  made  for  those  >irho  desired  Latin,  but  had  an  anti-' 
pathy  to  Greek.  German  and  French  were  given  the  place  held  in  the 
old  curriculum  by  the  Uelleuic  tongue,  while  the  (ull  quota  of  Latin  con* 
tinued  to  be  required.  This  course  led  ordinarily  to  the  decree  of 
Bachelor  of  Philosophy.  Finally,  a  fourth  course  was  added, 
to  substitute  for  advanced  studies  in  the  mathematics  aud  ... 
natural  sciences,  studies  in  history  and  in  modern  literature.  Some 
two  years  in  the  preparatory  schools,  and  about  tho  san  '  /'  !' "  i.^ 
in  the  university,  were  devoted  to  the  modern  langu  :i 

the  time  of  the  remaining  two  years  was  given  to  studies   in  o 

und  cogiuite  branches.  This  course  also  led  to  a  degree — that  ol  i  r 

of  Letters. 

This  method  of  solving  the  problems  of  higher  education  was 
adopted  by  a  few  of  the  older  and  by  nearly  all  of  the  newer  insti- 
tutionF.  From  1S5(.I  to  1S70  it  was  what  might  be  called  the  pre- 
dominant method.  Though  the  older  schools  clung  with  a  strong 
conservatism  to  the  methods  of  the  fathers,  the  newer  colleges  and 
universities  in  the  middle  of  the  country  and  in  the  West  almost  with- 
out exception  adopted  what  may  be  called  the  System  of  Parallel 
Courses. 

While  the  snccess  of  this  system  was  perhaps  such  as  to  satisfy  its 
friends,  it  was  not  enough  to  convert  its  enemies.  The  older  iustitt 
tions,  like  Harvard  and  Yale,  and  the  other  colleges  of  New  Euglaa< 
practically  assumed  that  the  system  of  parallel  courses  was  a  surrender 
to  Philistinism  in  which  they  could  take  no  part.  A  few  of  them  have 
maintained  this  position  to  the  present  day.  All  of  the  more  prommeDt 
universiticSj  however,  have  felt  themselves  obliged  to  seek  the  same 
ends  by  other  means.  Harvard  University  has  been  the  leader  of  this 
third  movement,  and  the  means  by  which  its  ends  have  been  accomplished 
is  known  as  the  "  Elective  System. " 

Until  about  1870  the  courses  of  study  prescribed  for  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  gave  to  the  student  very  little  latitude  for  choice. 
In  the  fourth  ycai-  the  candidate  had  placed  before  him  a  number  of 
subjects  from  which  he  was  at  liberty  to  select  enough  to  make  up  the 
requisite  amount  of  inistruction.  But  the  field  of  choice  was  limited, 
and  the  variety  of  studies  was  correspondingly  meagre.  This  charac- 
teristic carried  with  it,  of  course,  the  impossibility  of  anything-  but 
very  elementary  work.  A  little  Latin,  a  little  Greek,  about  the  same 
amountof  the  mathematics,  a  tri lie  of  history,  taught  inavory  dull  way,  for 
the  most  part  from  a  very  dull  textbook,  the  elements  of  half  a  dozen 
of  the  sciences,  including  psychology  and  logic — such  was  the  pabulumi 
on  which  the  college  student  in  one  of  the  older  colleges  was  mainly 
obliged  to  be  fed.  It  can  hardly  be  considered  very  surprising  that  the 
[relative  number  of  students  in  college  was  steadily  declinmg.  But 
about  seventeen  years  ago  Air.  Eliot  etitered  upon  his  administration  as 
President  of  Harvard.  It  was  understood  that  he  was  chosen  to  his 
position  as  the  reprcBcntativa  of  a  new  and  vigorous  policy  that  bad 
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already,  in  some  measure,  been  entered  upon  by  his  predecessor.  That 
policy  involved  a  multiplication  of  the  courses  of  instruction  ^iven,  and 
the  offering  of  a  substantially  free  choice  of  courses  during  the  later  years 
of  the  curriculum.  Gradually  this  freedom  was  extended  down  nearly 
to  tlie  beginning  of  the  course.  Indeed,  it  has  now  come  to  include  almost 
the  whole  of  the  studies  of  the  freshman  year.  Meantime  it  has  been 
practicable  to  multiply  the  opportunities  afforded  the  individual  student. 
When  everybody  was  taught  as  much  as  anybody  it  was  impossible  to 
do  very  much  of  any  one  thing.  But  as  soon  as  freedom  of  choice  was 
offered,  it  was  found  that  students  demanded  advanced  courses,  and 
consequently  advanced  conrses  were  provided.  The  courses  in  every 
branch  of  knowledge  were  so  multiplied  that  in  less  than  a  score  of  years 
the  aggregate  number  was  three  or  four  times  as  great  as  it  had  been 
when  the  reform  was  begun.  Tho  Harvard  catalogue  now  shows  an 
array  of  courses  in  history,  in  political  economy,  in  the  various  sciences, 
as  well  as  in  the  languages  of  Europe  and  Asia,  that  quite  reminds  one  of 
the  wealth  of  learning  offered  by  one  of  the  larger  universities  of 
Germany.  It  is  thus  made  quite  possible  for  the  student  to  concentrate 
his  work  in  such  a  way  as  net  only  to  learn  a  little  of  many  things, 
bnt  also  to  learn  much  of  the  particular  subject  of  his  choice.  The 
4rifb  has  been  towards  the  German  rather  than  towards  the  English 
■methods ;  and  in  the  freedom  of  choice  now  alforded  the  German  limit 
has  very  nearly  been  reached. 

While  this  change  has  been  going  on  at  Harvard  under  President 
Eliot's  inspiration  and  direction,  a  similar  tendency  has  shown  itself  in 
those  institutions  which  at  first  tried  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
age  by  establishing  "  parallel  courses."  It  was  found,  not  unnaturally, 
.that  die  decision  early  in  life  to  pursue  a  certain  course  of  study  was 
sometimes  a  premature  decision,  and  consequently  that  room  ought  to 
be  provided  for  subsequent  change  of  purpose.  The  system  of  parallel 
courses,  like  the  old  classical  courses,  alforded  no  room  for  change  of 
studies  when  once  a  course  had  been  entered  upon.  It  was  everywhere 
found  necessary,  therefore,  to  give  something  of  the  same  flexibility  to 
■fbe  new  courses  that  Harvard  was  giving  to  the  old.  At  tho  Univei'sity 
of  Michigan  and  at  Cornell  University,  the  two  most  conspicuous  and 
prosperous  examples  of  the  parallel  course  system,  the  first  two  years 
are  tor  the  most  part  prescribed,  while  the  last  two  are  for  the  most 
part  elective.  Thus  the  student  is  alforded  a  twofold  privilege  of 
choice.  He  may  decide  upon  one  of  the  parallel  courses  when  he  begins 
his  preparatory  studies ;  then,  after  he  has  been  two  years  in  the 
university,  he  may  choose  with  almost  absolute  freedom  from  the 
hundred  courses  that  are  otlered. 

It  will  be  seen  from  what  has  been  stated  that  all  the  changes  that 
have  come  about  have  been  made  in  the  direction  of  greater  freedom. 
The  tendency  has  been  unmistakably  in  the  direction  of  that  LeinifreUielt 
to  which  the  Germans  attach  so  much  importance.  It  should  p.ot  be 
supposed,  however,  that  these  changes  have  come  about  without  opposi- 
.tion.  On  the  contrary,  those  conservative  elements  that  are  found  in  such 
abundance  in  all  educational  affairs  have  offered  a  stern  resistance.  The 
oppositbn  has  taken  on  two  forms.  The  first  has  asserted  and  stoutly 
maintained  that  there  is  no  form  of  study  at  all  comparable  for  the 
development  of  intelligence  with  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages.  By 
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some  of  the  advocates  of  tlie  reform  this  assertion  is  denied,  by  othera 
it  is  admitted.  Those  who  admit  the  position  still  maintain  thnt  the 
assertion  proves  very  little,  inasmuch  as  the  question  is^  not  whether 
Greek  and  Latin  are  the  studies  best  adapted  to  the  improvement  of 
those  who  pursue  them,  but  whether  if  Greek  and  Latiu  are  not  taken 
there  shall  not  be  certain  either  studies  offered  in  their  place.  In  other 
words,  if  the  student  inll  not  take  Greek  and  Latin,  shall  he  be  com- 
pelled to  take  nothing,  or  shall  he  be  permitted  to  take  some  other  study 
even  though  it  be  of  secondary  importance  ?  The  other  objection  to  the 
reform  is  founded  on  what  may  be  called  a  mistrust  of  the  al>ility  or 
disposition  of  the  student  to  use  the  liberty  of  choice  without  abusing 
it.  It  is  an  odd  anomaly  that  in  a  country  that  prides  itself  so  much  on 
the  liberties  of  the  people  there  should  be  so  little  faith  in  the  beneficial 
effects  of  liberty  among  the  students  of  our  universities.  At  the  middle 
of  their  course  the  students  in  the  American  universities  are  now  about 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  In  many  of  the  universities  the  averagfe  age 
at  the  time  of  taking  the  degree  varies  not  more  than  a  month  or  two  from 
twenty-three  years.  And  yet  in  many  quarters  it  continues  to  be  thought 
that  the  student  of  twenty -one  and  more  should  still  be  held  to  as  rigid 
a  course  of  study  as  that  which  was  marked  out  for  him  at  sixteen  or 
seventeen.  Within  a  few  months  nt  least  as  many  as  two  formidable 
articles  in  as  many  of  our  leading  Reviews  have  made  ponderous  efibrts  to 
prove  that  students  cannot  be  trusted,  and  that  if  they  are  given  their 
liberty  they  will  elect  the  easy  things,  neglect  the  hard  things,  and  so 
spoil  their  education.  In  many  quarters  this  distrust  of  the  student's 
judgment  or  purpose  has  been  strong  enough  to  stand  up  in  face  of  all 
experieuce.  It  seems  to  forget  that  even  if  an  opportunity  is  sometimes 
lost,  the  fact  is  only  the  concomitant  of  every  form  of  human  liberty. 
Everybody  knows  that  liberty  is  always  suiject  to  abuse.  Under  the 
privileges  it  grants,  it  is  the  more  possible  to  do  the  wrong  thing,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  there  can  be  no  opportunity  of  doing  the  right 
thing  without  a  corresponding  possibility  of  doing  the  wrong  one.  The 
possibility  of  taking  the  easy  and  unimportant  things  must  be  granted; 
for  along  with  such  a  possibility  goes  also  that  opportunity  of  thorough- 
ness which  is  the  only  condition  of  the  highest  success.  And  thus  it 
happens  that  the  very  best  attainments  are  foimd  only  in  those  schools 
where  negligence  is  possible,  aud  even  not  uncommon.  It  is  only 
under  the  stimulus  of  liberty  that  the  largest  results  are  possihle;  it  is 
only  under  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  same  liberty  that  neglect 
of  opportunity  is  most  easy,  if  not  most  prevalent. 

That  the  new  system  has  not  resulted  in  any  general  abuse  has  been 
abundantly  shown.  Five  years  ago  the  impression  became  somewhat 
prevalent  that  the  large  freedom  now  given  to  the  Harvard  students. 
resulted  in  somewhat  general  neglect  and  abuse.  The  Overseers  of  the 
university  were  said  to  share  this  opinion.  But  whether  the  current 
report  on  this  subject  waa  correct  or  not,  it  was  certainly  true  that  they 
imposed  a  decisive  check  on  the  further  movements  in  the  same  direction 
proposed  by  the  President  and  Corporation  of  the  University.  This 
action  led  to  a  very  important  investigation  of  the  whole  subject.  The 
next  report  of  the  President  contained  a  very  elaborate  system  of  tables^ 
showing  precisely  what  each  student  had  elected  during  the  series  of 
yeans  since  the  elective  system  was  introduced.   The  result  could  hardly 
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have  been  more  conclusive.  The  finrures  so  far  carried  conviction  tbat 
the  Overseers  not  only  reversed  their  action,  but  approved  unanimously 
of  the  policy  which,  under  the  light  of"  more  imperfect  information,  they 
had  strenuously  opposed. 

As  was  to  be  anticipated,  this  reform  has  met  with  a  hearty  apprecia- 
tion from  the  public.  The  sense  of  freedom,  the  conscious  privilege  of 
aelecting^  those  studies  that  one  desires,  the  larger  range  of  possibilities 
in  the  way  of  attainments  in  one's  favourite  pursuits,  all  tiiese  added 
to  the  attractiveness  of  the  universities  that  had  adopted  the  new- 
methods.  A  large  influx  of  students  is  the  result.  While  the  classes 
in  the  colleges  and  nniversitics  that  still  adhere  to  the  former  method* 
remain  very  nearly  what  they  were  twenty  years  ago,  the  classes  in  all 
of  thoso  institutions  that  have  adopted  the  new  methods  have  nearly  or 
«|uite  doubled  in  numbers  within  the  same  length  of  time.  In  1870 
the  number  of  students  in  the  academic  or  non-professional  department 
of  Harvard  was  608:  in  1885-80  the  number  had  increased  to  1006. 
Twenty  years  ago,  Cornell  University  did  not  exist.  The  first  class 
graduated  in  1809.  At  present  the  corps  of  instruction  consists  of 
about  eighty  persons,  and  the  roll  of  students  has  more  than  eight 
hundred  names.  A  similar  prosperity  has  marked  the  universities  of 
Michigan.  These  three  institutions,  though  differing  somewhat  in  their 
characteristics,  are  the  most  typical  and  marked  examples  of  the  new 
methods.  Within  the  last  ten  years  all  of  them  have  received  abundant 
evidences  of  public  favour. 

From  another  and  a  higher  point  of  view  the  beneficial  results  have 
teen  even  more  striking.  Perhaps  the  most  potent  reason  for  the 
reform  was  the  inducement  held  out  by  the  new  method  for  long-con- 
tinued study  in  the  direction  of  the  student's  individual  choice.  While 
it  was  foreseen  that  a  few  students  would  straggle  through  the  four 
years  of  their  course  in  an  aimless  kind  of  way,  it  was  still  hoped  that 
a  large  majority — even  a  very  large  majority — would  choose  their  studies 
wisely,  and  pursue  them  steadily  to  the  accorapHshment  of  some  very 
tangible  results.  It  may  fairly  be  said  that  this  hope  has  not  been  dis- 
appointed. The  tables  published  by  President  Eliot  show  conclusively 
that  a  vast  majority  of  the  young  men  know  what  they  want»  and  go 
about  accomplishing  their  ends  in  an  intelligent  and  praiseworthy  way. 
But  there  is  a  kind  of  evidence  that  figures  cannot  give.  It  is  in  the 
spirit,  in  the  prevailing  tone,  of  the  institutions  that  have  adopted  the 
new  methods.  It  is  the  subject  of  univereal  remark  that  there  is  less  of 
boyishness  and  more  of  manliness.  The  prevailing  spirit  is  one  of  far 
greater  earnestness.  This  general  temper  of  the  students,  united  with 
the  greater  opportunities  offered,  bus  brought  about  most  excellent  results. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  within  the  past  ten  years  a  far  higher 
plane  of  scholarship  has  been  reached  than  was  possible  under  the  old 
system.  A  student's  ideas  soon  after  he  enters  on  his  university  course 
begin  to  crystallize  in  the  direction  of  his  aptitudes  and  preferences.  As 
early  as  the  second  year  he  enters  on  the  fulfilment  of  his  purposes.  In 
the  third  and  fourth  years  he  is  able  to  carry  on  his  studies  even  into 
the  most  advanced  stages  offered.  The  consequence  is,  that  at  the  time 
of  receiving  the  baccalaureate  degree  he  has  learned  far  more  than  under 
the  old  system  was  in  any  way  possible.  And  so  it  has  happened  that 
studies  in  Greek,  in  Latin,  in  the  Oriental  languages,  in  history,  in  the 
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mathematics,  in  political  economy,  and  in  all  the  scieuces^  are  carried 
very  much  farther  than  it  was  possible  to  carry  them  twenty  or  evetx 
ten  years  ago.  An  inspection  of  the  courses  of  instruction  now  given 
at  either  of  the  tyi'ical  univcrsiliee  named  above  wiJI  show,  that  univer* 
»ity  work  of  u  high  cbarncter  ha?  ut  last  become  possible  and  practicable. 
Advanced  studies  carried  on  in  the  methods  of  the  German  "  Seminar  " 
were  first  introduced  into  the  University  of  Michigan,  but  they  have 
since  become  common  at  Cornell,  and  have  finally  been  somewhat  gene- 
rally adopted  at  Harvard.  The  beneficial  results  cauuot  (ail  to  show 
themselves  in  every  fiuld  of  learning. 

No  account  of  the  tendencies  of  higher  learning  in  the  United  Slates 
could  be  complete  without  some  adequate  reference  to  the  work  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University.  No  other  institution  within  the  past  few 
years  has  attracted  so  much  attention.  This  has  been  owing  partly  to 
the  great  excellence  of  the  instruction  given,  partly  to  the  peculiarities 
of  its  organization  and  methods,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  it  has  laid 
great  stress  on  the  publication  of  accomplished  results.  Through  the 
various  journals  and  serials  that  were  established  at  the  university  early 
in  its  history,  the  i)ublic  has  been  kept  advised  iu  a  very  cflScient 
manner  of  the  work  that  has  been  done  in  the  several  departments  of 
knowledge.  But  it  can  hardly  bo  said  that  the  Johns  Hopkios  Uni- 
versity has  a  very  intimate  liistoric  connection  w  ith  the  educational  system 
cif  the  couutry.  It  did  not  grow  out  of  the  root,  but  was  rather  gvafte( 
into  the  old  stock.  It  was  founded  in  the  belief  that  the  time  had  eom< 
for  the  estublishmeot  of  a  university  that  should  do  for  American 
scholars  what  the  German  universities  are  doing  for  them.  Durinij 
the  last  twenty-five  years  some  hundreds  of  American  students,  after 
completing  their  collegiate  course,  have  annually  gone  to  Germany  for 
more  advanced  instruction  than  could  be  obtained  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  Why  should  there  not  be  established  iu  America  some  one 
institution  that  should  obviate  the  necessity  of  a  Transatlantic  voyage? 
The  fundamental  idea  should  be  the  giving  of  instruction  in  the  most 
improved  methods  that  would  supplement  the  instruction  given  in  the 
other  colleges  and  universities  of  the  country.  It  should  be  a  university 
established  ])rimarily  for  thope  who  had  already  taken  theEachelor's<Iegree. 
Here  was  the  field  which  Johns  Hopkins  University  undertook  to  occupy. 
It  was  not  absolutely  new  ground,  for  all  of  the  older  universitivs  had 
provided  courses  of  iustruction  for  graduates  and  fellows.  But  its 
peculiarity  was  in  the  fact  that  all  its  strength  was  primarily  devoted 
to  instruction  to  those  students  who  had  silreaily  taken  the  first  degree. 
It  was  as  though  one  cf  the  colleges  tf  Oxtbrd  or  Cambridge  shoidd 
say,  \Vc  will  not  teach  undergraduates;  we  will  only  have  to  do  with 
those  who  have  already  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Our 
ellbrt  wUl  be  simply  to  do  the  most  advanced  grade  of  work  as  a  means 
of  preparing  specialists  for  the  profession  jo{  teachers.  This  was  the 
position  of  Johns  Piopkins  University.  It  did  not  aim  to  secure  the 
attendance  of  large  numbers ;  it  desired  rather  to  attract  those  who, 
desirous  of  completing  their  outfit  for  the  work  of  teachers  and  pro- 
fessors, would  otherwise  have  been  attracted  to  the  universities  of 
Germany. 

The  success  of  the  experiment  has  been  abundant  and  gratifying. 
The  nature  of  the  work  has  afl'orded  every  encouragement  to  advanced 
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and  original  investigation,  and  the  results  of  such  investigations  as  have 
been  made  have  been  given  very  generously  to  the  world.  Whether  in 
founding  the  university  the  necessity  of  establishing  ultimately  an 
undergraduatii  course  was  contemplated,  is  not  perhaps  very  certain. 
But  such  a  necessity  has  made  itself  felt.  This  und  was  probably 
favoured,  on  the  one  hand,  by  local  demand  ;  on  the  other,  by  the  assist- 
ance that  a  preparatory  department  would  give  to  the  advanced  work 
for  which  the  university  was  more  especially  established.  It  still  remains 
true,  however,  that  the  prominent  characteristic  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University  is  its  work  with  graduate  students,  while  it  receives  such 
undergraduates  as  offer  themselves.  The  stress  of  its  efforts  is  devoted 
to  its  advanced  classes.  It  is  perhaps  needless  to  add  that  it  is  from 
this  characteristic  that  the  university  is  so  widely  and  so  favourably 
known. 

In  the  various  realms  of  university  work  there  is  nothing  more 
interesting,  or  indeed  more  important,  than  the  change  that  has  been 
going  on  in  the  minds  of  scholars  during  the  past  few  years  on  the 
sabject  of  political  economy.  Twenty  years  ago  the  scholars  and  the 
politicians  were  separated  in  their  beliefs  by  a  sort  of  impassable  gulf. 
The  political  economy  of  Adam  Smith  and  his  followers  was  accepted 
by  the  aeademic  teachers  almost  without  exception.  The  books  that 
made  an  impression  were  those  of  the  great  founders  of  the  science— of 
Bicardo  and  of  Mill.  The  doctrine  of  laissez-faire,  as  ordinarily 
accepted,  was  universally  taught  in  the  colleges  and  universities.  It 
w^  a  common  remark  that  in  the  schools  everybody  was  taught  "  free 
trade,"  while  in  business  everybody  came  to  believe  in  "protection." 
This  sharply  defined  difference  was  not  the  result  of  accident.  Both 
classes  followed  their  own  teachers.  The  system  of  protection  advocated 
with  such  power  by  Henry  Clay  and  Mr.  Carey  was  given  to  the  multi- 
tude with  consummate  skill  by  Mr.  Grrecley  and  the  other  editorial 
writers  of  the  day.  The  consequence  of  these  diverging  tendencies 
was,  that  while  the  policy  of  the  nation  was  firmly  held  to  the  doctrines 
of  a  protective  tarifi^  what  might  be  called  the  more  scholarly  part  of 
the  community  was  coming  more  and  more  into  an  acceptance  of  the 
doctrines  of  Mill  and  Catrnes.  Fifteen  years  ago,  among  all  the  teachers 
of  political  economy  in  the  country,  not  more  than  one  or  two  of  any 
prominence  could  be  named  who  did  not  advocate  the  policy  of  free 
trade.  The  political  economy  of  the  Manchester  school  came  to  be 
regarded  as  the  only  orthodox  form  of  economic  faith  and  doctrine. 

It  is  patent,  however,  that  a  great  change  has  now  taken  place.  While 
on  the  one  hand  a  very  considerable  number  of  prominent  manufacturers 
have  declared  themselves  advocates  of  free  trade,  on  the  other  a  still 
more  conspicuous  number  of  teachers  of  political  economy  either  are 
avowed  advocates  of  protection,  or,  what  is  perhaps  more  common,  are 
in  favour  of  occupying -a  middle  ground  between  the  opposing  theories. 
There  has  grown  up  what  may  be  called  a  new  school  of  economists. 
These,  for  the  most  part,  are  young  men  who,  under  the  influence  of 
Q^man  instruction,  have  adopted  the  German  historical  method?. 
Nearly  all  of  the  younger  economists  have  studied  in  Germany,  and 
have  fallen  under  the  powerful  influence  of  Roscher,  Wagner,  or  Conrad, 
and  have  brought  the  ideas  so  acquired  to  their  new  fields  of  instruction. 
While  in  several  of  the  universities  upholders  of  the  d  prion  methods  are 
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still  in  positions  ofpredominant  inflaence,  it  is  undoubtedly  trae  tbat  afe 
the  present  moment  a  majority  of  the  teachers  in  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities are  to  be  ranked  as  belonging  to  the  historical  school.  It 
goes  without  saying,  therefore,  that  the  doctrines  of  free  trade  are  not 
80  generally  or  so  dogmatically  taught  as  they  were  ten  or  fifteen  years 
ago.  The  tendency  is  probably  very  nearly  akin  to  that  which  appears 
to  be  prevailing  in  England.  The  views  and  methods  of  Rogers, 
Jevons,  and  Sidgwick  are  now  much  more  generally  accepted  than  the 
views  and  methods  of  the  economists  that  led  public  opinion  a  genera- 
tion ago. 
^  The  movement  as  a  whole,  however,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  favourable 
sign  of  the  times.  It  is  certain  that  at  no  time  in  the  past  has  the 
study  of  political  economy  been  carried  on  so  earnestly  and  so  thoroughly 
as  at  the  present  moment.  In  all  of  the  universities  the  classes  in  this 
subject  are  large,  and  in  many  of  them  the  most  difficult  questions  are 
considered  with  a  care  and  a  thoroughness  that  was  formerly  unknown. 
More  than  all  this,  within  the  last  few  months  two  important  journals  have 
come  into  existence  for  the  discussion  of  questions  of  politicaleconomy  and 
political  science.  The  Political  Science  Quarterly^  edited  by  the  Faculty 
of  Political  Science  in  Columbia  College,  is  devoted  to  the  whole  rang^ 
of  questions  indicated  by  its  title;  while  the  QviaHerly  Journal  of 
Economics,  edited  by  the  Professors  of  Political  Economy  at  Harvard, 
is  to  be  confined  more  narrowly  to  a  special  field.  Both  of  these  journals 
have  the  flavour  of  a  careful  scholarship,  and  their  first  appearance, 
almost  simultaneously,  must  be  regarded  as  among  the  more  auspicious 
signs  of  the  times. 

Chables  Kkxdall  Adams. 
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13  it  before  Chemosh  in  Kirjath;  and  I  settled  therein  the  men  of  Sinn  and 
the  men  of 

14  Mokhrath.     And  Chemosh  said  to  me :  Go,  take  Nebo  of  Israel;  and  I 

15  went  in  the  night  and  fought  against  it  from  the  break  of  day  until  noon, 
and  took 

IG  it  and  slew  them  all,  7,000  men  and  boys  and  women  and  maidens 

17  and  female  slaves  (?),  since  I  had   devoted  them  to  Ashtar-Chemosh  ;  and 
I  took  from  thence  the  altars  {arelc) 

18  of  Yahveh  (Jehovah)  and  dragged  them  before  Chemosh.     Now  the  king 
of  Israel  had  built 

19  Jahaz  and  dwelt  therein  while  he  made  war  against  me,  and  Chemosh 
drove  him  out  before  me,  and 

20  I  took  of  Moab  200  men,  all  its  princes,  and  I  led  them  against  Jahaz  and 
took  it 

21  in  order  to  add  it  to  Dibon.     1  have  built  Kirkhah,  the  wall  of  tiie  forest 
and  the  wall 

22  of  the  hill  {ophcl),  and  I  have  built  its  gates  and  1  have  built  its  towers, 
and 

23  I  have  built  the  house  of  the  king,  and  I  have  made  the  sluices  of  the 
reservoir  for  the  water  (?)  within 

24  the  city.    Now  there  was  no  cistern  within  the  city  in  Kirkhah,  and  I 
spake  to  all  the  people  :  make 

25  you  each  one  a  cistern  in  his  house;  and  I  cut  the  cutting  for  Kirkhah  by 
means  of  the  prisoners 

26  of  Israel.     I  have  built  Aroer  and  I  have  made  the  roads  by  the  Arnon, 
and 

27  I  have  built  Beth-Bamoth,  since  it  was  destroyed ;  I  have  built  Bezer, 
since  it  lay  in  ruins, 

28 of  Dibon  fifty,  since  all  Dibon  is  subject  (to  mc),  and 

I  rule  (?) 
29 a  hundred  in  the  cities  which  I  have  added  to  the  land.     And 

I  built 
00  (Modeba)  and  Bcth-Diblathain.     And  Beth-Baalmeon,  thither  I  brought 

the  sheep 
;»1 the  flocks  of  the  land.     And  as  for  Horonain,  therein  dwelt 

the  sons  of  Dedan,  and  Dodan  said  (?).... 
32 and  Chemosh  said  to  me  :  go  down,  fight  against  Horonain ;  and  I 

went  down  (and  fought) 
:i3 Chemosh  restored  it  in  (my)  days   and from 

thence 
34 And  I " 

Dr.  Neubauer  lias  criticised  one  or  two  points  in  this  translation,  and 
has  drawn  attention  to  the  remarkable  reference  to  the  a*W«  or  "altars" 
ot*  Dodo  and  Yahveh.*  He  would  identify  arel  with  arid,  which 
jippears  in  the  book  of  Isaiah  as  an  old  name  of  Jerusalem.  It  is 
noticeable  that,  while  in  Genesis  xxii.  li,  the  only  correct  rendering  of 
the  proverb  current  on  the  Temple  Hill  is  "  In  the  Mount  of  the  Lord 
is  Jireh,"  or  Ycru,  a  town  called  Har-el,  or  "  the  Mount  of  God/'  seems 
to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Jebusite  city,  which  afterwards  became  Jerusa- 
lem in  the  Karnak  lists  of  Thothmes  III.  However  this  may  be,  Dodo 
or  David  is  represented  in  the  inscription  in  parallelism  to  Yahveh  a« 
worshipped  by  the  northern  Israelites.  The  name  means  "the  beloved 
one,"  and  must  have  been  a  title  given  to  the  Deity  by  the  Fhosniciana^ 
*  Athenaum,  September  25, 1886,  and  my  own  Letter.  October  9, 1880. 
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MTioe  Dido,  the  patron-goddess  of  Carthage,  is  merely  its  correspou  Jiog 
ieminine  form  in  a  Latin  dress. 

The  revised  version  of  the  inscription  further  serves  to  clear  up  the 
history  of  the  Mnabite  revolt  from  Israel.  It  shows  that  the  recovery 
of  jNIedeba  and  other  portions  of  Moabite  territory  took  place  in  the 
middle  of  Aliab's  reign,  and  that  consequently  Moab  regained  its  inde- 
pendence before  the  death  of  Ahab,  and  not  after  it,  as  has  been  hitherto 
uupposed.  It  will  be  observed  that,  in  accordance  with  the  statement  of 
the  Old  Testament,  INIesha  represents  himself  as  a  great  "  shcep-ma&ter." 

Next  perhaps  in  interest  to  the  revised  text  of  the  Moabite  Stone  *is 
Professor  Maspero's  report  of  "  the  excavations  carried  on  in  Egypt 
from  1S81  to  ISS'j,"  which  is  published  in  the  Bullelin  dc  VlnstiUit 
Sjjypden  (II.  0).  It  is,  in  fact,  a  good  deal  more  than  a  report.  Pro- 
fessor Maspero  explains  in  it  the  bearing  of  his  recent  discoveries  upon 
the  history  and  rcligiou  of  ancient  Kgypt,  and  states,  with  his  usual 
felicity,  conclusions  which  will  be  new  not  only  to  the  general  public, 
but  to  Egyptian  students  as  well.  The  discovery  of  a  necropolis  of  the 
twelfth  dynasty  at  Sakkarah,  and  tho  tombs  of  the  eleventh  dynasty 
he  has  uncovered  at  Thebes,  have  refuted  Mariette's  theory  of  a  break 
between  the  Egypt  of  the  Old  Empire  and  the  Egj'pt  of  the  Thebmi 
dynasties.  On  the  contrary,  the  art  and  religion  of  Thebes  is  now  shown 
to  be  bat  a  continuation  and  development  of  the  art  and  religion  of 
Memphis.  Tlie  early  Theban  tomb  is  but  a  modification  of  the  lateT 
Memphite  pyramids  ;  the  funereal  texts  painted  on  the  walls  of  the 
mastaba  or  the  pyramid  of  a  Pepi  find  themselves  on  the  walls  of  the 
torabs  of  Thebes  : 

"  Far  from  altering  the  ideas  and  images  of  the  Memphite  epoch,  the  first 
Theban  epoch  has  copied  them  servilely  ;  the  sole  innovation  it  has  permitted 
itself  hits  consisted  in  adding  the  scenes  of  the  private  sepulchral  chambers 
to  the  texts  of  the  royal  chairibera  of  the  sixth  dynasty.  The  artistic  style 
is  the  same  in  bcilli  cases,  and  the  figures  of  the  objects  appear  to  have  been 
copied  from  the  same  model.  Tiio  only  real  difference  lies  in  the  writing ; 
sculptured  or  painted,  the  mnstabas  contain  texts  in  carefully  executed 
hieroglyphics  only,  while  the  painted  tombs  of  the  Theban  period  contain 
only  cursive  hieroglyphs." 

The  pyramids  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  dynasties  which  Professor  Maspero 
has  opened  have  fnmished  him  with  a  large  abundance  of  funerary  texts. 
They  prove  that  the  Egyptian  pantheon  of  that  remote  age  was  as 
thickly  peopled  with  divine  beings  as  the  pantheon  of  the  age  of  the 
Karacssides.  "  Tho  myths,"  says  Professor  JVIaspero,  "  which  corre- 
spond to  each  of  the  divine  names  are  already  fully  developed  and  fully 
complete.  To  cite  one  example  only,  the  Osirian  religion  is  precisely 
what  it  was  when  revealed  to  us  in  the  monuments  of  the  Theban  age. 
The  struggle  between  Osiris  and  Sit,  the  action  of  Nephthys  and  Isis, 
the  intervention  of  Anubis,  of  Thoth,  of  Horus  and  of  his  ministers  are 
already  settled  even  in  their  most  minute  details.*'  To  tind  the  origins 
i>(  the  ofticial  cult,  or  to  trace  Egyptian  religion  through  the  earlier 
stages  of  its  growth,  we  must  go  back  to  that  prehistoric  period  of  which 
dim  traditions  alone  survived.  But  the  phrases  fossilized  as  it  were  in 
the  religious  texts  have  enabled  Professor  Maspero  to  discover  more  than 
one  feature  of  the  early  faith.  Thus  he  points  out  that  "the  two  religions 
which  chiefly  contributed  to  the  mortuary  ritual  in  use,  if  not  through- 
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out  Egypt,  at  all  events  at  Memphis  under  the  Old  Empire^  were  tiK 
of  the  two  cities  of  Heliopolis  and  Abydos/'  and  ho  further  believes  tl 
the  religion  of  Abydos  was  modiHed  and  remodelled  at  lleUopolis. 
More  startlinf!^  arc  the  conclusions  which  he  draws  from  the  expreedions 
that  describe  "  the  absorption  and  digestion  of  the  gods  by  the  dead/' 
Thus  the  double  or  spirit  oT  Unas  is  declared  to  "  eat  men  and  to  nourish. 
himself  upon  them."  "  Shosmu  has  dismembered  (the  gods)  for  Unas, 
and  has  cooked  their  limbs  in  his  burning  chaldrons.  It  is  Unas  who 
devours  their  magic  virtues  and  who  eats  their  souls,  and  the  great 
among  them  are  the  food  of  Unas  in  the  morning,  the  inferior  among 
them  are  his  dinner,  the  small  among  them  arc  the  supper  of  Unas  in  the 
evening,  the  old  men  and  old  women  are  for  his  ovens."  Only  one 
inference  can  be  drawn  from  such  words.  Not  only  must  human  sacrifice 
have  once  been  practised  in  Egypt — a  rite,  indeed  which  seems  never 
to  have  become  altogether  extinct  in  the  country,  but,  as  among  the 
Polynesian  islanders,  it  must  have  been  accompanied  by  caunibalisna. 
The  courage  and  strength  of  the  enemy  were  supposed  to  be  transferred 
to  those  who  devoured  him,  and  it  is  plain  that  when  the  sacred  texts  of 
the  Old  Egyptian  Empire  were  composed  the  same  belief  must  still  have 
lingered  at  all  events  in  the  language.  The  symbolic  cannibalistu  of  the 
soul  points  to  a  real  cannibalism  practised  at  the  religious  feasts  of  the 
prehistoric  days. 

The  excavations  carried  on  by  Mr.  Flinders  Petrie,  the  winter  before 
last,  on  the  site  of  Naukralis,  form  tiie  subject  of  a  goodly-sized 
volume  issued  by  the  Eujypt  Exploration  Fund ;  *  those  conducted  last 
winter  by  INfr.  Gardner  being  reserved  for  a  future  volume.  Chapters 
have  born  added  to  the  work  by  Messrs,  C.  Smith,  E.  Gardner,  and 
B.  V.  Head,  on  the  early  pottery,  inscriptions,  and  coins  found  on  the 
spot,  and  the  latter  portion  of  the  book  is  occupied  by  a  long  series  of 
valuable  plates.  I  have  already  anticipated  the  account  given  in  it  by 
Mr.  Petrie  of  his  recovery  of  the  long-lost  city,  as  well  as  of  the  most 
important  results  derived  from  its  disirilerment.  Its  foundation  seems 
to  go  back  to  the  time  of  Psammetikhos  I.,  when  a  manufacture  of 
scarabaji  was  started  in  the  town,  and  the  first  temple  of  Apollo,  of 
which  traces  only  have  been  discovered,  was  probably  founded  a  little 
later,  about  b,c.  610.  It  is  from  a  trench  within  the  precinct*  of  this 
temple,  into  which  the  broken  or  discarded  pottery  of  the  sanctuary 
was  thiown,  that  inscriptions  of  the  highest  importance  for  the  history 
of  the  Greek  alphabet  have  been  taken.  The  majority  of  them  are 
written  in  the  Ionic  form  of  the  alphabet,  and  are  in  many  instances 
older  than  the  famous  inscriptions  engraved  by  the  Greek  mercenaries 
of  Psammetikhos  II.  on  the  colossi  of  Abu-Simbel.  They  prove  that 
the  latter  do  not  belong  to  the  reign  of  Psammetikhos  I. — as  indeed 
has  long  been  maintained  by  Egyptologists,  despite  the  assertion  of 
Herodotos  that  it  was  Psammetikhos  I,  who  pursued  the  Egyptian 
deserters  into  Ethiopia. 

The  great  Temenos,  or  sacred  enclosure,  which  was  the  joint  work  of 
nine  of  the  chief  cities  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  rallying-point  of  the 
Greeks  in  Egypt,  lies  at  the  southern  end  of  the  ruined  town.  It  was 
called  the  Helleniou,  according  to  Herodotos,  and  within  it  stood  the 
altar  on  which  the  representatives  of  the  nine  cities  oii'ered  sacrifice. 
•  "  Naukratu,"  p»rt  i,,  1884-5.     Loadon ;  TrUbner  &  Co. 
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Eome  of  the  advocates  of  the  reform  this  assertion  is  denied,  by  othew 
it  is  admitted.     Those  who  admit  the  position  still   maintain  that  tbe 
assertion  proves  very  little,  inasmuch  as  the  question  i»,  not  whether 
Greek  and  Latin  are  the  studies  best  adapted  to  the  improvement  of 
those  who  pursue  them,  but  whether  if  Greek  and  Latin  are  not  taken 
there  shall  not  be  certain  nther  studies  oHered  in  their  place.     In  other 
words,  if  the  student  \rill  not  take  Greek  and   Latin,  shall  he  be  com- 
pelled to  take  nothings,  or  shall  he  be  permitted  to  take  some  other  stu<ij 
even  though  it  be  of  secondary  importance  ?    llie  other  objection  to  the 
reform  is  founded  on  what  may  be  called  a  mi»tru>t  of  the  ability  or 
disposition  of  the  stndent  to  use  tbe  liberty  of  choice  without  abusing 
it.     It  is  an  odd  anomaly  that  in  a  country  that  prides  itself  so  much  on 
the  liberties  of  tbe  people  there  should  be  so  little  faith  in  the  beneficial 
effects  of  liberty  amun^  the  students  of  our  universities.     At  the  middle 
of  their  course  the  students  in  the  American  universities  are  now  ubout 
twenty-one  years  of  ajje.     In  many  of  the  universities  the  average  age 
at  the  time  of  taking  the  degree  varies  not  more  than  a  mouth  or  two  from 
twenty-three  years.  And  yet  in  many  quarters  it  continues  to  bethought 
that  the  student  of  twenty-one  and  more  should  still  be  held  to  as  rigid 
a  course  of  study  as  that  which  was  marked  out  for  him  at  sixteen  or 
seventeen.     Within  a  i'mvi:  mouths  at  least  as  many  as  two  formidable 
articles  in  as  many  of  our  leading  Reviews  have  made  ponderous  eflbrts  to 
prove  that  students  cannot  he  trusted,  and  that  if  they  are  given  their 
liberty  they  will  elect  the  easy  things,  neglect  the  hard  things,  and  so 
spoil  their  education.     In  many  quarters  this  distrust  of  the  student's 
judgment  or  purpose  has  been  strong  enough  to  stand  up  in  face  of  all 
experience.   It  seems  to  forget  that  even  if  an  opportunity  is  sometimes 
lost,  the  fact  is  only  the  concomitant  of  every  form  of  human  liberty. 
Everybody  knows  that  liberty  is  always  sulijoct  to  abuse.     Under  the 
privileges  it  grants,  it  is  the  more  possible  to  do  the  wrong  thing,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  there  can  be  no  opportunity  of  doing  the  right 
thing  without  a  corresponding  possibility  of  doing  the  wrong  one.     The 
possibility  of  taking  the  easy  and  unimportant  things  must  be  granted; 
for  along  with  such  a  possibility  goes  also  that  opportunity  of  thorough- 
ness which  is  tlie  only  condition  of  the  highest  success.     And  thus  it 
happens  that  the  very  best  attainments  are  found  only  in  those  schools 
where  neghgenee  is  possible,    and  even    not   uncommon.     It    is  only 
under  the  stimnlus  of  liberty  that  the  largest  results  are  possible;  it  is 
only  under  tbe  opportunities  atlbrded  by  the;  same  liberty  that  neglect 
of  opi>ortanity  is  most  easy,  if  not  most  prevalent. 

That  the  new  system  has  not  resulted  in  any  general  abuse  has  been 
abundantly  shown.  Five  years  ago  the  impression  became  somewhat 
prevalent  that  the  large  freedom  now  given  to  the  Harvard  students 
resulted  in  somewhat  general  neglect  and  abuse.  The  Overseers  of  the 
university  were  said  to  share  this  opinion.  But  whether  the  current 
report  on  this  subject  was  correct  or  not,  it  was  certainly  true  that  they 
imposed  a  decisive  check  on  the  further  moveuients  in  the  same  direction 
proposed,  by  the  President  and  Corporation  of  the  University.  This 
action  led  to  a  very  important  investigutiou  of  the  whole  subject.  The 
next  report  of  the  President  contained  a  very  elaborate  system  of  tables, 
jshowing  precisely  what  each  student  had  elected  during  the  series  of 
[rears  since  the  elective  system  was  introduced.  The  result  could  hardly 
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articles  for  a  certain  number  of  years.  Among'  the  most  important 
parU  of  his  work  are  hJH  treatment  of  the  exceptionally  large  production 
of  silver  towards  the  close  of  last  century — to  wl»ich,  indeed,  he  is  the 
first  to  draw  special  attention ;  and  his  discussion  of  the  depreciation  of 
silver  since  1S76,  in  which  he  shows  that  the  German  sale  of 
demonetized  silver  was  too  small  to  cause  that  depreciation^  or  even  to  have 
any  effect  whatever  on  the  price  of  silver,  and  that  the  decline  in  the 
annual  production  at  tlie  mines  is  also  too  small  to  account  for  it,  the 
production  of  silver  having  been  three  times  as  great  as  that  of  gold  at 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  but  only  *5i7  times  as  great  in  1852,  and 
only  '68  times  now.  His  own  belief  is — and  in  this  he  is  probably 
right — that  the  true  cause  of  the  present  depreciation  lies  in  deeper 
and  more  permanent  chances  affecting  the  demand  for  gold  and  silver. 
With  the  growth  of  wealth,  gold  more  and  more  supplants  silver 
for  omamonts,  and  with  the  growth  of  commerce  for  transporting 
money.  Silver  has  suflered  because  it  is  less  sought  after  since  gold 
has  grown  cheaper  and  more  abundant.  It  is  tliis  strong  natural 
preference  that  has,  in  his  opinion,  depreciated  the  white 
metal,  and  that  bimetallists  arc  now  vainly  seeking  to  turn  back. 
In  the  new  edition  of  Knies's  important  work,  "  Das  Geld " 
(Berlin:  Weidmaim),  the  only  considerable  change  is  a  new  chapter 
discussing  the  theory  of  international  bimetallism,  which  had  been 
first  propounded  by  Cemuschi  after  the  publication  of  the  previous 
edition.  His  discussion  is  acute  and  valuable,  and  he  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion that  international  bimetallism  is  impracticable — (1)  because 
an  international  agreement  cannot  possibly  lix  the  relative  price  of 
silver  and  gold,  unless  all  the  mines  in  the  world  are  put  under  inter- 
national management,  and  production  regulated  so  us  to  maintain  unity  of 
price  J  and  (2)  because  nations  are  too  divided  in  interests  ever  to  adhere 
to  any  agreement  they  might  come  to  on  the  subject.  A  war  might  at 
any  moment  drive  a  weak  nation  into  a  forced  paper  currency,  and  at  all 
times  the  gold-producing  countries  would  have  opposite  interests  to  the 
silver-producing^  For  the  second  of  these  points  tlie  history  of  the  Latin 
monetary  union  is  of  some  importance,  because  it  is  an  actual  experiment 
of  a  liimetallic  League,  and  its  experiences  have  been  lately  described  in 
"  Die  Scliicknale  des  Liiteinischen  Munzbundes,^'  by  the  well-known 
Gorman  politician,  L.  Bamberger  (Berlin :  L.  Simon),  and  "  Die  I^ateiniache 
Munzconvention  und  der  Internationale  Bimetallismus  "  (Basel  :  H. 
Georg),  by  the  Swiss  financier,  A.  Burckhardt-Bischotl.  Both  are  instruc- 
tive and  clearly  written  books,and  show  forcibly  the  practical  dilliculties  of 
maintaining  a  permanent  international  monetary  union.  "The  Theory  of 
Bimetallism,"  by  Mr.  D.  Barbour,  rinancial  Secretary  of  India  (London  : 
Cassell  &  Co.),  contains  a  very  lucid  and  candid  statement  of  the  theory 
of  the  subject,  though  it  is  rather  weak  in  its  facts,  and  not  free  from 
economic  mistakes  that  are  really  surprising  in  a  financier. 

Of  the  other  recent  economic  books  the  most  important  are  still  in 
the  region  of  finance.  The  venerable  economist  Koscher  has  pubUshed 
a  new  volume  of  his  "  System  der  Volkswirthschaft,"  devoted  to  the 
department  of  finance  (Stuttgart :  Cotta).  It  is  marked  by  lloscher's 
well-known  characteristics — immense  reading,  and  concise,  sensible 
exposition — and  it  constitutes  an  invaluable  repertory  of  facts  and 
opinions  on  all  questions  relating  to  State  domains,  royalties,  taxes, 
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some  of  the  advocates  of  the  reform  this  assertion  is  denieJ,  by  othefV 
it  is  admitted.     Those  who  admit  the  position  stiil  maintain  that  the 
assertion  proves  very  little,  inasmuch  as  the  question  is,  not  whether 
Greek  and  Latin  are  the  studies  best  adapted  to  the  improvement  of 
those  who  piii'sue  them,  but  whether  if  Greek  and  Latin  are  not  taken 
there  shall  not  be  certain  (»ther  studies  offered  in  their  place.     In  other 
words,  if  the  student  vill  not  take  Greek  and  Latin,  shall  he  be  com- 
pelled to  take  notlnng,  or  shall  ho  be  permitted  to  take  some  other  study 
even  though  it  be  of  secondary  import-ance?    The  other  objection  to  the 
reform  is  founded  on  what  may  be  called  a  mistrust  of  the  ability  or 
disposition  of  the  student  to  use  the  liberty  of  choice  without  abusing* 
it.     It  is  an  odd  anomaly  that  in  a  country  that  prides  iUeif  so  much  on 
the  liberties  of  the  people  there  should  be  so  little  faith  in  the  beneficial 
eflFects  of  liberty  amonfi;  the  students  of  our  universities.     At  the  middle 
of  their  course  the  students  in  the  American  universities  are  now  about 
twenty-one  years  of  aj^e.     In  many  of  the  universities  the  averag*  age 
at  the  time  of  taking  the  degree  varies  not  more  than  a  month  or  two  from 
twenty-three  years.  And  yet  in  many  quarters  it  continues  to  be  thought 
that  the  student  of  twenty-one  and  more  should  still  be  held  to  as  rigid 
a  course  of  study  as  that  which  was  marked  out  for  him  at  sixteen  or 
seventeen.     Within  a  few  months  at  least  as  many  as  two  formidable 
articles  in  as  many  of  our  leading  Reviews  have  made  ponderous  etforts  to 
prove  that  students  cannot  be  true^ted,  and  that  if  they  are  given  their 
liberty  they  will  elect  the  easy  things,  neglect  the  hard  things,  and  so 
spoil  their  education,     Li  many  quarters  this  distrust  of  the  student's 
judgment  or  purpose  has  been  strong  enough  to  stand  up  in  face  of  all 
experience.    It  seems  to  forget  that  even  if  an  opportunity  is  sometimes 
lost,  the  fact  is  only  the  concomitant  of  every  form  of  human  liberty. 
Everybody  knows  that  lliberty  is  always  subject  to  abuse.     Under  the 
privileges  it  grants,  it  is  the  more  possible  to  do  the  wrong  thing,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  there  can  be  no  opportunity  of  doing  the  ri^ht 
thing  without  a  corresponding  possibility  of  doing  the  wrong  one.     The 
possibility  of  taking  the  easy  and  unimportant  things  must  be  granted; 
for  along  with  such  a  possibility  goes  also  that  opportunity  of  thorough- 
ness which  is  the  only  condition  of  the  highest  success.     And  thus  it 
happens  that  the  very  best  attainments  are  found  only  in  those  schools 
where  negligence  is  possible,    and  even    not   uncommon.     It   is  only 
under  the  stimulus  of  liberty  that  the  largest  results  are  possible;  it  is 
only  under  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  same  liberty  that  neglect 
of  op|)ortunity  is  most  easy,  if  not  most  prevalent. 

That  the  new  system  has  not  resulted  in  any  general  abuse  has  been 
abundantly  shown.  Five  years  ago  the  impression  became  somewhat 
prevalent  that  the  large  freedom  now  given  to  the  Harvard  students 
resulted  iu  somewhat  general  neglect  and  abuse.  The  Overseers  of  the 
university  were  said  to  share  this  opinion.  But  whether  the  current 
report  on  this  subject  was  correct  or  not,  it  was  certainly  true  that  they 
imposed  a  decisive  check  on  the  further  movcu\ents  in  the  same  direction 
proposed  by  the  President  and  Corporation  of  the  University.  This 
action  led  to  a  very  important  investigation  of  the  whole  subject.  The 
next  report  of  the  President  contained  a  very  elaborate  system  of  tables, 
showing  precisely  what  each  student  had  elected  during  the  series  of 
years  since  the  elective  system  was  introduced.   The  result  could  hardly 
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preach  Socialism  tis  a  claim  of  right  on  the  part  of  the  labouring 
class,  but  nioderu  Socialism  calls  itself  gcientifio  becaiue  it  builds  tliat 
claim  on  a  misnnderstamling"  of  a  particular  economic — i.e.,  scieutific — 
theory,  which  did  not  intlucncc  Godwin's  speculations.  In  connection 
with  Socialism,  the  new  edition  of  Carl  Jilarlo's  "  Untersuchuujjen  iiber 
die  Organization  der  Arbeit"  (Tubing"en  :  Laupp),  which  was  looked 
forward  to  with  much  interest,  will  prove  disappointing",  inasmuch  as  the 
hitherto  unpublished  matter  it  contains  is  small,  and  includes  no  account 
of  the  practical  scheme  by  which  the  author  meant  to  complete  his  system. 
Still,  it  is  well  to  have  so  valuable  a  work, bearing  on  every  page  the  stamp  of 
original  and  elevated  thought,  made  more  accessible.  Professor  Foxwell's 
seasonable  little  work,  "Irregularity  of  Employment  and  Fluctuations  of 
Prices  "  (Edinburgh :  Co-operative  Printing  Co.)  deserves  the  attention  of 
all  social  reformers,  both  for  its  admirable  analysis  of  the  causes  of  indus- 
trial fluctuations  and  for  its  important  practical  suggestions  towards 
remedial  and  preventive  action.  He  discusses  successively  the  influence  of 
changes  in  the  value  of  the  currency,  of  periodical  inflations  and  contrao- 
tionsin  credit,  and  of  changes  in  fashion  and  in  productive  methods,  and 
concludes  that  these  may  all  be  greatly  mitigated  by  publicity  and 
organization.  By  publicity  he  means  more  than  a  system  of  commercial 
fetatietics  wl>ich  would  enable  people  to  know  better  what  they  were 
doing,  and  leave  less  room  for  rash  speculation  and  misdirected  enterprise, 
for  he  would  in  certain  circumstances  publish  names ;  and  by  organiza- 
tion he  understands  various  specific  measures  of  State  or  trade-guild 
control.  One  of  his  most  useful  ideas  is  that  the  liability  of  directors  of 
limited  companies  ought  to  be  increased  to  four  or  live  times  their  share 
interest;  he  would  also  impose  a  royalty  on  inventions,  to  provide  the 
means  of  giving  temporary  uid  to  the  workmen  who  have  been  deprived 
of  their  livelihood  through  the  changes  the  inventions  have  caused. 
The  present  fall  in  prices  he  attributes,  with  so  many  other  economists, 
to  the  scarcity  of  gold  ;  aud  for  tliat  and  other  reasons  he  is  inclined  to 
bimetallism,  though  he  does  not  commit  himself  to  the  ordinary  pro- 
posals of  bimetallists,  but  speaks  with  approval  of  a  plan  which  would 
be  both  more  cfl'ectual  and  more  easily  practicable  for  tiio  same 
purpose — the  issue  of  a  £1  paper  currency  on  a  double  or  alternative 
basis  of  gold  or  silver,  presumably  at  their  market  rates.  The 
American  Trade  Unions  form  the  subject  of  a  very  instructive  book 
by  Professor  Sartorius  Freiherr  v.  Waltershausen,  of  Ziirich — "  Die 
Nordamerik»jfaischen  Gewerkschaften  "  (Berlin:  H.  Pahr) — showing 
the  independent  rise  of  those  Unions  out  of  American  conditions,  and  the 
peculiarities  which  those  same  conditions  contributed  to  their  development. 
The  most  important  of  these  peculiarities  are  the  concentration  of  the 
action  of  American  Unions  on  the  attainment  of  shorter  hours  rather 
than  of  higher  wages,  aud  the  tendency,  arising  for  the  most  part  since 
the  civil  war,  to  merge  the  true  trade  union  in  a  more  universal  organiza- 
tion, like  that  of  the  Knights  of  Labor.  The  author  states  the  American 
experience  of  an  eight-hours  day  of  labour  to  be  that  production  has 
fiulTered  nothing  from  the  reduction,  because  in  trades  employing  little 
machinery  the  labourer  was  less  exhausted  and  did  as  much  in  the  eight 
hours  as  he  did  previously  in  ten,  and  in  trades  employing  much 
machinery  the  employer  was  forced  to  lind  compensation  in  some  new 
invention.     If  this  is  so^  it  is  another  argument  against  the  Socialist 
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.  .  jgg  in  political  economy,  and  in  all  the  Bciences,  are  carried 
...»tnc  farther  than  it  was  possible  to  carry  thera  twenty  or  even 
very  ro  ^^  inspection  of  the  conrses  of  instruction  now  given 

ten  year  ^^^^^^  typical  universities  named  above  will  show,  that  univer- 
.  .  ]-  of  a  lii''!'  character  lias  at  last  become  possible  and  practicable, 
sity  ^^^^\  t.tudies  caniccl  on  in  the  methods  of  the  German  "  Seminar  " 
Advance  .^^^^.^j^j^jj  into  the  University  of  Michigan,  but  they  have 
^^**^*^  I  ccome  common  at  Cornell,  and  have  finally  been  somewhat  gene- 
""?!'*'  1  «fi.«1  at  Harvard.  The  beneficial  results  cannot  fail  to  show 
";"'' iffiuovcry  fi^d  of  learning. 

V    •    -ount  of  the  tendencies  ot  higher  learning  in  the  United  States 

n    be  complete   without   some   adequate  reference   to  the  work  of 

roiilu    jj-y  i-ins  University.     No  other  institutiun  within  the  past  few 

!'"l  MS  attracted  so  much  attention.     This  has  been  owing  partly  to 

yenis    •  •  '^,j^j,yU(jnce  of  the  instruction  given,  partly  to  the  peculiarities 

v\^-  \'-jran'^"^*'^"  ""^  methods,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  it  has  laid 

{  '  tn-srt  on  the  publication  of  accomplished  results.     Through  the 

'''**'"       jiiurnals  and  serials  that  were  established  at  the  university  early 

yiirm"  i"  j^jj^py^  the  public   has   been   kept  advised    in  a   very   efficient 

'"      **.    of  the  work  that  has  been  done  in  the  several  departments  of 

manner  J        ^^^^^  .^  ^^  hardly  be  said  that  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 


oiop'''  i.„,,„.(.d  instruction  than  could  be  obtained  on  this  side  of  the 
''''^'*"'  I- .      Why  !-hould  there  not  be  established  in  America  some  one 


w !«"  ' 


■'•     ■  ,j  „bKol"t<'ly  now  ground,  for  all  of  the  older  universities  had 

*'■'*  \'  j.piiiMH  of  instruction  for  graduates   and   fellows.     But   its 

*"'•'       ^vii»<  '"  *^''^*  '"^t  that  all  its  strength  wns  primarily  devoted 

'     '*    .ii«iii  t'»  thoi^e  slud(;nts  who  had  nlieady  taken  the  first  degree. 

.j„,iigli  one  (J  the  college's  (f  Oxford  or  Cambridge  should 

'        *    ill  not  teJich  uiKhrgraduates ;  we  will  only  have  to  do  with 

^^  ,  \\tnvf  already  rcccivid  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.     Our 

•   '*  ■.'.  j,^,  dimply  t<'  do  lliL  most  advanced  grade  of  work  as  a  means 

"       i>  fint'f'i'dists   Inr  the  profession  jof  teachers.     This  was  the 

l\.|,iiH   Ilo])kins  University.     It  did  not  aim  to  secure  the 

,  \,\  liirge  niiuibers ;  it  desired  rather  to  attract  those  who, 

'    ^.^.mph'ting  their  outfit  for  the  work  of  teachers  and   pro- 

*        '  '».l   t)therwise   have  been    attracted  to  the  universities  of 

*     .^  of  ^^'<^  experiment  has  been  abundant  and  gratifying. 
' '    "^  "^  ",«  ihw  work  has  aflbrded  every  encouragement  to  advanced 
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the  imagination  so  much  as  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  but  they 
have  probably  done  as  much  good  in  the  world,  and  thoy  were  won  by 
a  much  more  trying  battle.  There  is  a  curious  letter  in  these  volumes, 
in  which  Lord  Shaftesbury  himself  remarks  that  Wilberforce  had  Parlia- 
ment and  society  at  his  back,  while  he  himself  had  to  contend  against 
many  of  the  best  men  of  the  time. — The  first  impression  of  "The 
Hayward  Letters  "  *  is  one  cf  disappointment.  A  prince  of  gossips, 
moving  constantly  among  the  great,  if  his  letters  were  anything  like 
his  essays,  they  would  have  been,  as  more  than  one  of  his  correspondents 
tells  him,  an  inimitable  mirror  of  the  inner  side  of  the  literature,  politics, 
and  society  of  his  time.  But,  as  it  turns  out,  his  own  letters  are  the 
flattest  in  the  book.  They  contain  little  more  than  the  mention  of  a 
dinner  party  he  attended,  or  of  a  political  rumour  he  heard,  and  give  us  no 
idea  of  the  entertaining  gifts  or  the  political  sagacity  that  secured  for  him 
hifl  peculiar  position  in  society.  Still,  there  is  much  to  interest  in  these 
volumes,  especially  the  letters  of  some  of  his  correspondents,  such  as 
Lady  DulTerin,  Mrs,  Norton,  and  Sydney  Smith.  Occasionally  we  get 
an  excellent  anecdote  or  hmi  mot,  and  we  have  all  through  the  pleasing 
sense  of  having  to  do  with  a  man  of  genuine  character,  true  to  his 
friends  and  his  convictions,  and  most  conscientiously  laborious  in  his 
literary  undertakings  down  to  the  very  close  of  his  long  career. — Hugh 
Stowell  Brown  s  "  Autobiography  "  f  is  a  manly  and  most  interesting 
account  of  a  manly  and  useful  career.  Mr.  Brown's  youth  seems  to 
have  had  its  share  of  checks  and  troubles,  but  his  manhood  ran  on  with 
onu.sual  smoothnes?,  spent  indeed  in  many  labours,  but  in  almost  unvary- 
ing success.  The  book  is  marked  throughout  by  great  candour,  freedom 
from  affectation  of  any  sort,  and  strong  common-sense.  His  remarks 
are  often  singularly  shrewd,  and  are  often  very  amusing.  Mr.  Caine 
adds  to  the  autobiography  some  hundred  odd  pages  of  extracts  from  Mr. 
Brown's  commonplace  book — which  seems  to  have  partaken  to  some  ex- 
tent of  the  character  of  a  journal — and  two  hundred  more  pages  of  sermons. 
Tkavel. — In  a  well-written  and  beautifully  got.up  work  on  "Persia  and 
the  Persians,"  \  Mr,  S.  G.  W.  Benjamin  gives  us  the  fruits  of  his  three 
years^  experience  of  Persia  as  United  States  Minister  at  Teheran,  lie  has 
manifestly  studied  the  people  and  country  with  great  care  and  success  ; 
for  that  end  he  enjoyed  oonsiderablo  advantages  in  having  had  a  previous 
familiarity  with  Eastern  life,  and  in  the  opportunities  he  derived  from 
hia  official  position.  He  has  much  to  say  of  every  ph.ase  of  Persian 
life — political,  religious,  economic,  social — and  as  he  endeavours  as  far  as 
possible  to  explain  as  well  as  describe,  his  work  is  exceedingly  instructive 
on  tho  whole  present  condition  of  the  nation.  His  words  about  the 
English  loss  of  influence  and  the  Russian  gain,  in  spite  of  tho  Shah's 
dislike  of  Kussia,  deserve  attention  in  this  country,  as  the  words  of  an 
independent  witness.  He  considers  the  active  interference  of  Russia  to 
be  already  a  great  obstacle  to  all  internal  progress  in  Persia,  and  he  com- 
plains not  merely  of  Russian  bribery  of  officials,  but  of  her  inveigling 
Nestorian  and  Armenian  subjects  of  Persia  across  the  frontier  by  fair 
promises^  and  then,  after  they  have  settled,  denying  them  the  free  exercise 


•  "  A  Selection  from  the  Corresiiondenoe  of  Abralmm  Hayward,  Q.C." 
Henry  E.  Carlisle.     London  :  J.  Murmy. 
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Btill  in  positions  ofpredominant  influence,  it  is  undonbtedly  true  that  at 
the  present  moment  a  majority  of  the  teachers  in  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities are  to  be  ranked  as  belonging  to  the  historical  school.  It 
goes  without  saying,  therefore,  that  the  doctrines  of  free  trade  are  not 
so  generally  or  so  dogmatically  taught  as  they  were  ten  or  fidteen  yean 
ago.  The  tendency  is  probably  very  nearly  akin  to  that  which  appears 
to  be  prevailing  in  England.  The.  views  and  methods  of  Rogers, 
Jevons,  and  Sidgwick  are  now  much  more  generally  accepted  than  the 
views  and  methods  of  the  economists  that  led  public  opinion  a  genera- 
tion ago. 

The  movement  as  a  whole,  however,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  favourable 
sign  of  the  times.  It  is  certain  that  at  no  time  in  the  past  has  the 
study  of  political  economy  been  carried  on  so  earnestly  and  so  thoroughly 
as  at  the  present  moment.  In  all  of  the  universities  the  classes  in  this 
subject  are  large,  and  in  many  of  them  the  most  difficult  questions  are 
considered  with  a  care  and  a  thoroughness  that  was  formerly  unknown. 
More  than  all  this,  within  the  last  few  months  two  important  journals  have 
come  into  existence  for  thediscussion  of  questions  of  political  economy  and 
political  science.  The  Political  Science  Quarterly,  edited  by  the  Faculty 
of  Political  Science  in  Columbia  College,  is  devoted  to  the  whole  range 
of  questions  indicated  by  its  title;  while  the  Quarterly/  Jouimal  of 
Economics,  edited  by  the  Professors  of  Political  Economy  at  Harvard, 
is  to  be  confined  more  narrowly  to  a  special  field.  Both  of  these  journals 
have  the  flavour  of  a  careful  scholarship,  and  their  first  appearance, 
almost  simultaneously,  must  be  regarded  as  among  the  more  auspicious 
signs  of  the  times. 

Charles  Kkxdall  Adams. 
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porated  with   due  regard  to  the  efficient   management  of  her  OWtr 
internal  affairs. 

Tlie  Ministry  of  Lord  Rockingham  had  come  into  office  on  the 
27th  of  March,  1782.  The  moment  was  one  of  the  gloomieet  in 
English  history.  The  nation  had  just  been  stunned  by  the  neirs  of 
the  great  surrender  at  York  Town ;  it  was  an  open  question  whether 
the  intelligence  of  the  surrender  of  Gibraltar  might  not  be  expected 
to  follow  ;  the  power  of  the  fleet  to  cope  successfully  with  the 
combined  navies  of  France,  Spain,  and  Holland,  was  doubtful ;  an 
invasion  was  discussed  in  every  household  in  the  land  as  a  aerious 
possibility,  and  the  resources  of  the  country  to  meet  it  were  dia-l 
puted  by  competent  judges.  Ireland  was  in  the  hands  of  the  armed 
Volunteers,  and  England's  difficulty  was,  as  usual,  Ireland's  oppor- 
tunity. "The  liberties  of  America  were  inseparable  from  ours." 
said  Grattan  in  1799,  referring  to  this  period;  *'they  were  the  only 
hope  of  Ireland,  and  the  only  refuge  of  the  liberties  of  mankind."  * 
The  satisfaction  of  Ireland  was  therefore,  in  1782,  the  first  condition 
of  the  safety  of  England,  and  imposed  itself  on  the  Ministers  as  their 
first  and  most  imperious  duty. 

The  four  grievances  of  Ireland  were,  in  the  words  of  Grattan,  "a 
foreign  legislature,  a  foreign  judicature,  a  legislative  Privy  Council, 
and  a  perpetual  army,"t  and  they  were  set  forth  in  the  Amendment 
to  the  Address  carried  by  him  in  the  Irish  Parliament  on  the  1 7th 
of  April.J 

"  My  opinion  [Pox  wrote  to  FItzpatrick,  on  the  28th  of  April]  is  clear 
for  giving  them  all  they  ask  ;  but  for  giving  it  them  so  as  to  secure  us  from 
further  demands,  and  at  the  same  time  to  have  some  clear  understanding  with 
respect  to  what  we  are  to  expect  from  Irebnd  in  return  for  the  protection 
and  assistjince  which  she  receives  from  those  fleets  which  cost  ua  such 
enormous  sums  and  her  nothing.  If  they  mean  really  well  to  their  country, 
they  must  wish  some  final  adjustment  which  may  preclude  further  disputes; 
if  they  mean  nothing  but  consequence  to  themselves,  they  will  insist  upon 
these  points  being  given  up  simply,  -without  any  reciprocal  engagement ;  and 
as  soon  as  this  is  done,  begin  to  attack  whatever  is  left,  in  order  to  continue 
the  ferment  of  the  country.  Id  one  word,  what  I  want  to  guard  aeainst 
Jonathan  Wild's  plan  of  seizing  one  part  in  order  to  dispute  afterwards  about 
the  remainder."  § 

Lord  Rockingham,  writing  in  an  exactly  similar  strain,  said  ''  that 
the  essential  points  of  the  Irish  demands  having  first  been  conceded, 
it  would  be  the  duty  of  both  countries  to  consider  how  finally  toj 
arrange,  settle,  and  adjust  all  matters,  whereby  the  union  of  powel 
and  strength,  and  mutual  and  reciprocal  advantage,  might  be  best 
permanently  fixed/'  and  he  spoke  favourably  of  the  appointment  of 

*  Speech  of  Oct.  28,  1738  :   "Grattan 'a  Speeches,"  L  183. 

+  Urattan  to  Fox,  April  18-,  1782  :  "  Fox's  Correapondeoce,"  I  ^03. 

%  "  Grattan's  Speecbea,"  i.  129. 

§  •'  Fox'e  Correspondence,"  by  Lord  Roasell,  I  412. 
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escaping  out  of  control.*  The  concession  of  all  the  Irish  demaada 
was  accordingly  decided  upon.  The  preliminary  steps  were  therefore 
taken  on  the  17th  of  May,  by  a  resolution  in  both  Houses  of  {he 
British  Parliament,  for  effecting  the  repeal  of  the  6th  of  George  I. 
c.  5,  the  Act  by  which  the  right  of  the  British  Parliament  to  legis- 
late for  Ireland  was  declared  ;  and  the  necessary  Bill  was  then  intro- 
duced and  rapidly  passed  into  law. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  another  resolution  was  adopted  in  the 
following  terms  : — 

"  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House  that  it  is  indispensable  to  the  Interest 
and  happiness  of  both  kingdoms  that  the  connection  between  them  should  be 
established  by  mutual  consent  upon  a  solid  and  permanent  footing  ;  and  that 
an  humble  address  be  presented  to  His  Majesty,  tliut  Mis  Majesty  will  be 
graciously  plca.'jed  to  take  such  measures  as  His  Majesty  in  his  royal  wisdom 
shall  think  most  conducive  to  that  end.'' 

"  Ireland,"  said  Fox,  "would  have  no  reason  to  complain ;  the  terms 
acceded  to  by  England  were  proposed  by  herself,  and  all  her  wishes 
would  now  be  gratified  in  the  way  which  she  herself  liked  best.  But 
as  it  was  possible  that  if  nothing  more  was  to  be  done  than  what  he 
bad  stated  to  be  bis  intention,  Ireland  might  perhaps  think  of  fresh 
grievances  and  rise  yearly  in  her  demands,  it  was  fit  and  proper  that 
something  should  be  done  towards  establishing  on  a  firm  and  solid 
basis  the  future  connection  of  the  two  kingdoms.  But  that  was  not  to 
be  proposed  by  him  here  in  Parliament :  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the 
Crown  to  look  to  that  \  the  business  might  be  first  begun  by  His 
Majcsty^s  servants  in  Ireland,  and  if  afterwards  it  should  be  necessary 
to  enter  into  a  treaty,  Commissioners  might  be  sent  from  the  British 
Parliament  or  from  the  Crown,  to  enter  upon  it  and  bring  the  nego- 
tiation  to  a  happy  issue,  by  giving  mutual  satisfaction  to  both  countries, 
and  establishing  a  treaty  which  should  be  sanctified  by  the  most 
solemn  forms  of  the  Constitution  of  both  countries/'  t 

For  the  moment,  however,  the  hope  of  commencing  negotiations 
with  these  objects  was  abandoned,  and  when,  on  the  27th  of  May, 
the  Royal  Message  conveying  the  intention  of  His  Majesty  to  concede 
all  the  demands  of  the  Irish  Parliament  was  delivered  in  Dublin,  the 
Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  announced  that  no  measures  were 
then  intended  to  be  grounded  on  the  secondEnglish  resolution  of  May  17. 
For  a  time,  however,  the  Duke  of  Portland  continued  to  hope 
against  hope,  and  to  nourish  the  vain  expectations  with  which  from 
the  beginning  he  had  buoyed  himself  up,  and  had  misled  his  colleagues. 
During  the  month  of  June  he  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  by 
Mr.  Ogilvy,  the  husband  of  the  Duchess  of  Leiuster,  and  stepfather 
to  Ijord  Kdward  Fitzgerald,  that  Grattan  was  not  really  so 
intractable  as    he    seemed   to   bc^  and   in    a  secret  and  confidential 


•  *'  Life  of  Lard  8lK<!lmrti(!)."  Ui-  140, 
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despatch,  written  on  the  6th  of  June, he  urged  that  the  Irish  Parliament 
should  not  be  at  once  prorogued,  in  order  to  give  time  for  a  possible 
arrangement  in  regard  to  common  affairs.  But  on  the  22Dd  of  June 
he  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  express  his  rlisappointment  and 
mortification  at  finding  that  his  hopes  had  proved  entirely  falla- 
cious, and  that  Mr.  Ogilvy  was  a  person  not  to  be  relied  upon. 
The  prorogation  of  the  Irish  Parliament  was  accordingly  suffered 
to  take  place  on  July  27,  and  here  the  matter  ended.*  "  Thus," 
exclaimed  Grattau  to  his  applauding  audience — "  thus  have  you  scaled 
a  treaty  with  Great  Britain ;  on  her  aide  the  restoration  of  the  final 
judicature ;  the  extinction  of  her  legislative  claim ;  of  her  Privy 
Council ;  of  her  perpetnal  Mutiny  Bill ;  the  repeal  of  the  Act  of 
legislative  supremacy  ;  on  your  side  satisfaction  !  And  thus  are  the 
two  nations  compacted  for  ever  in  freedom  and  peace.''  t 

At  the  time  of  the  Union  a  controversy  arose  in  regard  to  these 
events.  Mr.  Pitt  asserted  that  the  adjustment  of  1782  was  not  con- 
sidered by  the  British  Ministers  by  whom  it  was  effected  as  final  in 
its  character  ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  were  fully  convinced 
of  the  necessity  of  adopting  some  further  measures  to  strengthen  the 
connection  between  the  two  countries,  and  he  produced  the  corre- 
spondence wliich  had  passed  in  1782 — extracts  from  which  have  been 
given  above — as  a  reply  to  the  lame  attempt  of  General  Fitzpatrick, 
who  was  still  in  Parliament,  to  deny  that  any  such  negotiation  had  been 
desired  by  the  members  of  Lord  Rockingham's  Ministry.  General 
Fitzpatrick  had  declined  to  admit  more  than  that  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
during  his  residence  in  Ireland,  might  have  entertained  a  vague  idea  of 
some  farther  arrangement  for  consolidating  the  connection  with  Ireland, 
but  had  soon  given  it  up  ;  and  Grattau  in  the  Irish  Parliament  openly 
accused  Lord  Shelbume  and  the  Duke  of  having  concealed  their 
views  from  their  colleagues,  and  said  that,  above  all,  Mr.  Fox  knew 
nothing  of  the  project  contained  in  the  despatch  of  June  6.  X  The 
fact  is,  that  Rockingham's  Ministry  was  in  June  a  house  divided 
against  itself,  owing  to  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  negotiation 
with  France  and  the  United  States,  and  was  almost  in  the  actual 
throes  of  dissolution.  From  a  letter  written  by  Fox  in  1799  to 
Fitzpatrick,  it  certainly  appears  that  the  so-called  "  Ogilvy  "  nego- 
tiation never  was  communicated  to  him.  §  But  the  assertion  of 
Mr.  Pitt  went  far  beyond  the  Ogilvy  negotiation — if  negotiation  it 
can  be  called.  What  Mr,  Pitt  asserted  was,  not  that  the  corre- 
spondence proved  that  in  June,  1782,  the  Ministers  were  actually 
intending  to  enter  on  any  such  negotiation,  but  that  in  the  opinion 

*  "Grattan's  t^peechea."  vol.  iii.  S65,  409;  Jan.  15,  Feb.  22,  1800.  "Fox's 
Coirespondence,"  i.  42(5;  "Life  of  Lord  Shelbume,"  iii.  149  ;  "  Parliamentary  Bistory," 
XXX.  967  (Speech  of  General  Fitzpatrick).  f  Speech  of  July  ly,  1782. 

X  Speech  of  (jrattaii,  Jan.  16,  1800:  "  Speeches,"  vol.  iii.  356. 

5  "  Foi"«  CorreapondeDce,"  i.  431. 
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of  tLe  Prime  Minister,  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  of  both  Secretuii 
of  State,  from  the  very  commencement  of  the  correspondcoce  in* 
April,  the  arrangement  insisted  on  by  Grattan  was  deficient,  and 
could  not  prove  final,  and  that  they  were  only  prevented  by  the  stress 
of  adverse  circumstances  and  the  impracticable  character  of  the  Irish 
leaders,  from  trying  to  negotiate  an  agreement,  by  which  Ireland  should 
acknowledge  that  ''the  superintending  powerand  supremacy  were  where 
Nature  had  placed  them  ' — viz.,  in  the  (»overnracntof  Great  Britain. 

What,  then,  was  the  view  which  the  Whig  Ministers  took  of  the 
relations  which  it  was  desirable  to  establish  between  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland — the  relations  which,  had  events  Ijeen  more  favourable, 
they  would  have  established?  Evidently  it  was  not  a  legislatiye 
nnion,  thougli  they  wishetl  to  retain  the  final  judicial  api>eal  in 
London.  The  object  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  as  he  explainctl  in 
the  secret  despatch  of  the  6th  of  June,  was  that  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment should  be  passed  by  the  Legislatures  of  the  respective  king- 
doms, by  which  "  the  superintending  power  and  supremacy  "  of  Great 
Britain  in  all  matters  of  State  and  general  commerce  would  be 
virtually  and  effectively  acknowledged  ;  a  share  of  the  expense 
in  carrying  on  a  defensive  or  offensive  war,  either  in  support  of 
our  dominions  or  those  of  our  allies,  should  be  borne  by  Ireland  in 
proportion  to  the  state  of  her  abilities ;  and  that  she  should  adopt  every 
such  regulation  as  might  be  judged  necessary  by  Great  Britain  for 
the  better  ordering  and  securing  her  trade  and  commerce  with  foreign 
nations,  or  her  own  colonies  and  dependencies  ;  consideration  being 
duly  had  to  the  circumstances  of  Great  Britain,  "  This  plan,''  Lord 
Shelburne  explained  during  the  debates  of  1799,  "had  nothing  to  do 
with  a  legislative  union/^t  "  It  related,''  he  said,  "to  what  might  be 
called  the  expense  of  the  system  which  was  carried  on  under  the 
two  Parliaments,  in  army,  navy,  commerce  and  finance,  and  ia  ttic 
great  establishments  of  Church  and  State ;  and  it  did  not  imply 
*  bringing  the  two  Parliaments  together/  "  % 

From  these  passages  it  appears  that  what  the  W^hig  statesmen 
aimed  at  in  1782  was  to  obtain,  in  the  first  place,  a  clear  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  Imperial  supremacy,  or,  as  they  would  have  said 
in  the  language  of  the  time,  of  the  power  of  Great  Britain  in 
''external''  as  distinct  from  "internal  "  legislation;  and,  in  the  next 
place,  a  contribution  from  Ireland  to  the  expenses  of  external 
administration  and  policy  :  the  fleet,  the  army,  and  the  diplomatic  and 
commercial  establishments.  "  I  humbly  conceive,"  said  Burke,  who 
be  it  remembered  was  a  member  of  the  Bockingham  Government^ 


*  Lord  Shelin—  t  .  n„  i  ,^ke  of  Porttaud,  June  9,  1782. 
t  "Life  of  '  iii.  150, 

J  "Parliau).         .  ;.     xixiv.  $75.  678:   "Memoirs  of  the  Whig  Ptrty.' 

Lord  HoUand,  \Wi  ;  "  Ltf«  of  Lord  Shelburne,"  iii.  654,  £65. 
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and  the  trusted  adviser  of  his  official  chief,  "  that  the  whole  of  the 
superior,  and  what  I  should  call  Imperial  politics,  ought  to  have  its 
residence  here  [in  London]  ;  and  that  Ireland,  locally^  civilly  and 
commercially  independent,  ought  politically  to  look  up  to  Great 
Britain  in  all  matters  of  peace  or  war,  and,  in  a  word,  with  her  to 
lire  and  die.  At  bottom,  Ireland  has  no  other  choice — I  mean  no 
other  national  choice/'  * 

Apart  from  their  historical  interest  these  negotiations  have  an 
important  bearing  on  the  controversy  raised  by  the  introduction  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Bill.  It  has  been  seen  that  Grattan  claimed,  and  that 
the  Bockiugham  Cabinet  accepted,  the  absolute  abandonment  by  Great 
Britain  of  the  claim  to  legislate  for  Ireland.  But,  said  Mr.  Bryce  in 
the  recent  debate — 

'*  We  have  the  right  to  legislate  for  Ireland,  and  we  shall  have  it  when  the 
Bill  beoomes  an  Act.  We  shall  retain,  as  a  matter  of  right,  the  power  to 
legislate  for  Ireland  for  all  purposes  whatever  :  for  the  simple  reason  that  we 
cannot  divest  oxirselves  of  it.  There  is  no  principle  more  universally  assented 
to  than  the  absolute  omnipotence  of  Parliament,  because  there  is  nothing 

bqrond  ua  or   behind  us There    is   one  limitation  and  one    only 

on  our  omnipotence,  and  that  is  that  we  cannot  bind  our  successors.  If  we 
pass  a  statute  annihilating  our  right  to  legislate,  it  may  be  repudiated  by  our 
Buccesaore." 

If  the  views  put  forward  by  Mr.  Bryce  are  correct,  Mr.  Fox  was 
party  to  a  direct  fraud  in  proposing  the  repeal  of  the  6  George  I.  c.  5. 
Eor,  according  to  these  views,  the  repealing  Act  was  so  much  waste 
paper,  and  England  would  have  had  as  good  a  right  to  legislate  for 
Ireland  the  day  after  it  had  passed  as  the  day  before.  But  Mr. 
Eox  openly  stated  that  he  was  abandoning  the  legislative  supremacy 
of  Great  Britain,  frankly  and  irrevocably.  "  The  lesson  which  the  Irish 
have  been  taught,"  he  said  in  the  debate  of  the  17th  May,  1782,  was — 

**  If  you  want  anything,  seek  not  for  it  unarmed  and  humbly,  but  take  up 
anna,  apeak  manfully  and  boldly  to  the  British  Ministry,  and  you  will  obtain 
more  Uian  you  might  at  first  have  ventured  to  expect.  This  was  the 
happy  consequence  of  the  ill  use  made  of  the  superintending  power  of  the 
Brituh  Parliament,  which  was  perverted  from  its  true  use,  and  instead  of 
being  the  means  of  rendering  tiie  different  parts  of  the  Empire  happy  and 
connected,  had  made  millions  of  subjects  rise  up  against  a  power  which 
they  felt  only  as  a  scourge.  If  therefore  he  should  be  obliged  to  move  any 
propoaition  that  might  appear  humiliating  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  or 
hnrtfnl  to  the  power  of  Englishmen,  the  faidt  was  not  his — it  was  the  fault  of 
thoae  who  had  lejfl  in  the  power  of  the  Volunteers  to  make  the  demands  con- 
tained in  the  Address  on  the  table,  who  had  left  it  in  their  power  not  by 
kaiing  arms  in  their  hands,  but  leaving  them  their  injuries  and  oppressions. 
It  was  his  intention  not  to  pursue  the  footsteps  of  his  predecessors,  and  there- 
fore he  would  agree  to  the  demands  of  the  Irish  relative  to  the  repeal  of  the 
6  George  I."  f 

*  Letter  on  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  1797. 
T  Fox's  Speeches,  i.  61. 
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It  would  probably  have  astoniahcid  the  followers  oi'  Urattaii,  who 
on  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  Mr,  Fox^s  speech  in  Dublin  went  into 
transports  of  patriotic  joy  and  at  once  voted  the  Supplies  asked  for 
by  the  Irish  Administration,  if  they  had  been  informed  that  while 
Mr.  Fox  was  using  this  language  his  real  opinion  was  that  no 
change  whatever  had  been  made  in  the  law ;  that  there  was  no 
principle  more  universally  assented  to  than  the  absolute  omnipotence 
of  the  British  Parliament^  and  that  if  indeed  they  had  just  passed 
a  statute  annihilating  their  right  to  legislate  for  Ireland,  it  might  none 
the  leas  be  repudiated  by  their  successors  next  day.  Why,  it  was  the 
very  suspicion — most  unjustly  entertained — a  few  years  after,  that  Mr. 
Pitt,  under  cover  of  his  Irish  commercial  propositions,  was  seeking  to 
impugn  the  great  principle  of  the  legislative  independence  of  Ireland 
in  a  matter  of  external  legislation,  which  drove  the  Dublin  Parlia- 
ment almost  beside  itself  with  fury,  and  wrecked  the  plan.  But 
what  nuts  and  honey  would  it  have  been  to  every  Irish  orator,  if  he 
had  been  told  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  best  English  lawyers  and 
statesmen,  the  legislative  right  of  England  still  existed  unimpaired,  and 
extended  not  to  the  regulation  of  common  affairs  only,  hut  to  internal 
legislation  also. 

If,  however,  any  doubt  remains  as  to  the  views  which  were  en- 
tertained on  the  subject  in  1782,  it  will  be  removed  by  a  perusal  of 
the  debates  which  immediately  followed  in  the  Irish  Parliament, 
and  culminated  in  the  famous  struggle  between  Flood  and  Grattan 
on  the  28th  of  October,  1 782,  when  Flood,  having  denounced  Grattan 
as  a  "  mendicant  patriot/'  and  Grattan  ha>'iDg  retorted  by  likening 
his  rival  "  to  a  bird  of  prey  with  an  evil  aspect  and  a  sepulchral  note," 
the  two  leaders  left  the  House  in  order  to  solve  their  differences  by  a 
duel,  and  were  only  prevented  meeting  in  deadly  combat  by  the  inter- 
position of  the  Speaker,  who  wisely  issued  his  warrant  to  apprehend 
them  both. 

The  whole  contention  of  Flood  in  these  debates  was  that  the 
mere  repeal  of  the  Act  of  George  I.  was  insufficient,  and  did  not 
prevent  its  revival  at  any  future  period  ;  that  it  really  left  the  matter 
where  it  stood,  and  that  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  bring  in  a  Bill 
for  declaring  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  of  the  Irish  Parliament  to 
make  laws  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  internal  and  external,  for  the  king, 
dom  of  Ireland.  The  contention  of  Grattan,  on  the  contrary,  was 
that  the  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  were  to  be 
ascertained  from  the  record  of  the  whole  of  the  recent  transactions, 
which  were  transactions  between  two  independent  nations  having 
a  common  Sovereign ;  and  this  being  so,  he  said  it  was  no 
more  possible  for  Great  Britain  to  reassert  her  legislative  supremacy 
over  Ireland  than  it  would  be  for  her  to  do  so  over  the  American 
colonies,  if   the  pending  negotiations    resulted,  as    they  evidently 
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The  following  propositions  can  then  be  based  on  the  erents  of  1782: 

(1)  That  the  Irish  leaders  insisted  on  the  freedom  of 
Ireland  from  interference  by  the  British  Parliament  both  in 
internal  and  external  affairs,  or,  as  would  now  be  said,  both  on 
Home  and  Imperial  questions. 

(2)  That  the  British  Ministers  were  ready  to  concede  the 
former,  but  were  not  ready  to  yield  the  latter ;  but   concede 
both,  owing  to  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  and  consid* 
the  concession  final. 

(3)  That  the   British  Ministers   wished  to   obtain  a  contri- 
bution from  Ireland  for  Imperial  purposes,  and  the  maintenance, 
of  a  final  judicial  appeal  to  an  Imperial  Court. 

(1)  That  the  British  Ministers  do  not  appear  to  have  pro-' 
posed  the  representation  of  Ireland  in  the  British  Legislature. 

Now,  in  substance  the  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Gladstone  is  the 
abortive  plan  of  1782,  which  Grattan  rejected.  The  objection  to 
any  such  plan  is  the  probability  that  if  Ireland  were  to  be  oskcc 
and  were  even  to  consent  for  the  moment  to  make  an  appreciabU 
contribution  to  the  common  expenses  of  the  Empire,  without 
being  given  through  her  representatives  any  share  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary control  of  the  funds  so  voted,  and  in  the  discussion  of 
Imperial  affairs — if,  in  other  words,  she  was  made  a  tribute-paying 
colony,  instead  of  being  treated  as  a  member  of  a  Federal  systei 
having  an  undiminished  area  of  taxation  for  National  purposes — a 
and  formidable  grievance  would  arise  in  a  few  years,  on  the  ground 
that  taxation  without  representation  was  an  intolerable  thing,  and 
contrary  to  the  first  principles  of  the  Constitution.  With  these  con- 
siderations present  to  his  mind,  Mr.  Butt,  in  order  to  get  over  the 

principle  of  exalting  the  importance  of  the  British  Parliament,  abolished  on  the  one 
hand  the  right  of  the  Crown  to  tax  the  colonies  by  \-irtne  of  iti  prerogative,  and  on  the 
other  asserted  a  right  in  the  Britieh  TArliament  to  legislate  and  tax  in  the  "  settled  " 
colonies  of  the  fro^-n  concnrreiitly  with  the  local  representative  assemblies,  and,  if 
Deccasary,  over  their  heads.  The  same  class  of  arguments  wero  lued  both  by  Colonial 
and  by  Irish  statesmen  against  the  claims  of  the  British  Parliament  to  interfere  as 
between  them  and  the  Crown ;  bot  the  Irish  case  was  always  the  stroncer  of  the  two, 
because  her  advocates  were  able  to  start  from  the  admitted  right  and  position  of  Ireland 
as  a  kingdom,  with  a  Cnrwn  of  her  own-  To  the  claims  of  the  British  Fariia- 
ment,  tlio  W  lug  statesmen,  recognizing  their  danger  in  practice,  tried  to  set  constitu- 
tional  limitatioQs,  and  hence  grew  up  the  distinction,  on  which  the  elder  Pitt  relic  ' 
between  the  right  of  Great  Britain  to  impose  by  law  internal  taxation  within  i 
ooluoieB  for  the  purposes  of  revenue,  and  her  right  to  levy  external  taxation  for  the 
gnlation  of  colonial  trade.  This  distinction,  however,  from  a  legal  point  of  view,  Lord 
Maosfield  showed,  wooJd  not  bear  e.Tamination,  and  he  laid  down  the  law  to  be,  that  the 
Parliament  of  <!reat  Britain  had  an  absolute  legislative  anpremacy  over  her  colonies- 
and  by  imi)Iiijfltiijn  over  Ireland — in  all  cases  whatever,  whether  for  internal  or  extvl 
objects;  whc-thor  to  impose  a  tax,  or  to  regulate  trade  ;  whethor  to  Ir-  ■  — -:-.•.  or 
make  general  cuactments  ;  and  this  doctrine  it  was  which  was  record) 

tory   Act  of  (ieorge   III.  of  1766,  relating  to   the  coiouica,  the  ci>.  <.f   

Declaratory  Act  of  "George  I.,  relating  to  Ireland.  ^See  Bancroft,  vol.  ii.  cii.  iix.,  The 
Alwolute  Power  of  Parliamont;  also  vol.  ill.  ch.  L;  "Life  of  Lord  Shdhurno,"  vol.  i. 
oh.  iv.  p.  2S8.) 
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difEcuUy,  proposed  that  a  Federal  arrangement  should  be  instituted 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland — i.e.,  an  arrangement  under  which 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  should  agree  to  vest  certain  powers  in  a 
purely  Irish  Legislature  and  certain  others  in  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment. The  late  Mr.  Sharman  Crawford,  who  like  Mr.  Butt  was  an 
Ulsterman  and  a  Protestant,  held  similar  views  at  an  earlier  epoch, 
and  put  them  prominently  forward  during  the  period  which  elapsed 
between  the  imprisonment  of  O'Connell  and  the  collapse  of  the 
first  Tenant-right  movement.  With  their  opinion  before  us, 
it  may  be  asked — why  was  no  such  plan  proposed  in  1782  by  the 
English  statesmen  of  the  day  ?  The  answer,  I  think,  is  not  far  to 
seek. 

The  eighteenth  century  knew  little  or  nothing  about  Federal 
Government.  The  nineteenth  century,  on  the  other  hand,  may 
be  called  the  century  of  experiments  in  Federalism ;  but  for  that 
very  reason  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  world  of  its  practical 
working  can  as  yet,  in  point  of  time,  be  but  limited.  As  a  rule, 
Federations  have  hitherto  grown  up,  as  we  have  been  of  late  fre- 
quently reminded,  by  the  union  of  a  number  of  lesser  States  into  a 
larger  whole.  Such  were  the  small  Federal  States  which  arose  in 
the  ancient  world  in  the  declining  days  of  Greek  liberty.  Such 
certainly  was  the  origin  of  the  United  States  of  Holland  and  of  the 
Swiss  Confederation,  though  to  all  of  these,  as  well  as  to  tlie  United 
Colonics  of  America,  under  the  short-lived  Constitution  which  existed 
previous  to  1787,  writers  of  the  school  of  Austin  would  have  denied 
the  right  to  call  themselves  a  Federation ;  so  weak  in  their  case  was 
the  tie  subsisting  between  the  different  States — so  cumbrous  the 
action  of  whatever  represented  the  national  power.  In  reality,  the  pre- 
sent Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  was  adopted  in  1787,  with 
the  explanations  of  its  intended  working,  by  Hamilton  and  Madison  in 
the  Federalist,  and  by  De  Tocqueville  in  his  well-known  work,  and  the 
Federal  arrangement  between  Ilimgary  and  Croatia,  arc  all  we  have 
which  can  be  considered  of  much  practical  value.  The  case  of  Switzer- 
land, even  under  its  present  reformed  Constitution,  is  too  peculiar;  that 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  even  without  the  warning  of  the  com- 
plaints of  Nova  Scotia,  is,  though  valuable,  perhaps  too  recent  to  be 
quoted.  The  South  African  Federation  has  never  existed  except  in  an 
Act  of  Parliament  and  a  pigeon-hole  at  the  Colonial  OtBcc.  The 
experience  of  Germany  is  not  in  point,  because  Germany  began  by 
extruding  from  itself  all  those  dissentient  elements  whose  dissent 
could  alone  have  been  dangerous  to  a  Federal  system,  while  the  others 
— e.ff.,  the  Danes  in  Schleswig  and  the  Poles  in  Posen — she  ruthlessly 
crushes  down.  Now  this  experience,  limited  as  it  is,  has  all  grown  up 
since  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  it  was  owing  no  doubt  to  the  idea 
of  Federal  Government  being  practically  unknown  to  the  men  of  1782, 
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and  to  the  un willingness  of  the  English  mind  to  strike  out  on  A  new 
and  as  yet  untrodden  path  in  the  art  of  Government,  that  in  "  '  Ha* 
cnssions  of  that  time  there  is  little  or  no  suggestion  of  ii  ^^  a 

Federal  link  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Some  such  ftuggestion 
was,  it  is  true,  made  during  the  negotiations  on  the  Scotch  Union,  but 
it  was  decisively  rejected  by  England,  and  only  weakly  urged  by  Scot- 
land, The  period  was,  in  fact,  one  when,  as  Lord  Rosebery  jointed 
out  in  a  recent  speech,  Europe  was  still  under  the  influence  of  a  set  of 
ideas  which  worked  in  an  exactly  opposite  direction  to  the  ideas  of 
nationality  and  Federalism  now  so  prevalent  The  j)eriod  was  indeed 
drawing  to  a  close  ;  but  the  whole  tendency  of  history  had  for  two 
centuries  previously  been  in  the  direction  of  large  agglomerations  of 
territory  and  centralization  of  government,  irrespective  of  questiona 
of  nationality  and  race,  and  that  tendency  was  still  potent  in  1782. 
The  idea  that  the  advantages  of  a  national  Government,  extending 
over  a  large  territory,  might  be  combined  with  those  of  a  decentralisa- 
tion of  authority  by  a  division  of  jurisdictions,  was  not  one  which 
the  statesmen  of  the  day  in  Europe  had  begun  seriously  to  consider. 
Separation  they  understood,  or  an  incorporate  union :  the  jiosai- 
bility  of  an  intermediate  arrangement  they  ignored.  But  on  the  states- 
men of  England  in  the  present  day  the  consideration  of  some  such 
arrangement  has  been  borne  in  as  an  imperious  necessity,  by  the  rise 
of  the  doctrine  of  nationality,  which  since  1830  has  recast  the  map 

Europe,  and  by  the  ever-growing  demands  made  on  the  time  of 
Parliament  by  the  increase  of  business,  which  threatens  entirely  to 
clog  the  wheels  of  the  existing  machine  of  Government. 

And  yet  an  experiment  in  Federal  Government  is  not  one  to  be 
approached  with  a  light  heart.  Our  experience,  as  already  shown, 
is  but  limited,  and  perhaps  one  thing  only  can  be  said  about  it  with 
any  certainty,  that  whatever  success  has  attended  it,  wherever  in  fact 
it  has  worked  smoothly,  it  has  been  when  the  powezs  reserved  to  the 
Federal  or  National  Government  have  been  thase  only  which  were 
strictly  necessary,  and  in  regard  to  which  differences  of  opinion  would 
presumably  not  arise  amongst  the  States  forming  the  union.  It  was 
when  the  South  really  understood  that  the  institution  of  slavery  was 
likely  to  cease  to  be  regarded  as  a  domestic  iustitution,  with  which  each 
State  of  the  Union  might  deal  aa  it  chose,  and  was  becoming  a 
Federal  or  national  question,  that  the  long-averted  Civil  War  broke 
out  in  America.  It  is  because  the  economic  interests  of  NoTa 
Scotia  are  or  are  supposed  to  be  sacrificed  to  ihoee  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Canatla,  that  the  Prime  Minister  of  Nova  Scotia  asks  that 
his  province  may  be  released  from  the  Federal  bond  of  the  Dominion 
Government,  The  war  of  the  Sonderbund  in  Switzerland,  the 
quarrels  of  Holland  with  the  other  Dutch  provinces,  all  tell  the  same 
and  noiut  a  aiuiilor  moral. 
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It  is  the  more  important  to  bear  these  considerations  in  mindj 
because  of  the  existence  of  a  widely  spread  but  erroneous  idea  ia 
regard  to  the  United  States  Constitution,  to  the  effect  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  very  numerous  and  extensive  powers  in 
internal  affairs  which  are  assured  by  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
Court.  This  Court,  it  is  said,  can  intervene,  whenever  it  chooses, 
under  the  terms  of  the  Constitution,  to  arrest  the  action  of  the 
State  Governments,  and  therefore,  once  given  a  Federal  Court,  or 
something  equivalent  to  it,  and  the  success  of  the  Federal  experi- 
ment is  assured.  13utit  is  necessary  to  realize  that  it  is  only  because 
the  powers  of  the  Federal  Government  are  strictly  limited,  and  that 
the  Federal  Court  is  not  overweighted  with  the  assertion  of  rights, 
the  exercise  of  which  the  public  opinion  of  the  States  might  not 
support,  that  its  jurisdiction,  where  it  is  asserted,  is  as  a  rale 
respected,  while  over  the  State  Legislatures  as  such  it  has  no  power 
at  all,  by  way  of  injunction  or  prohibition.  Nor  have  cases  been 
wanting  from  which  the  precarious  character  of  its  powers  and  its 
occasional  lack  of  any  sufficient  sanction  to  enforce  its  decrees,  may 
be  gathered,  when  it  has  happened  that  those  decrees  have  not 
been  in  accord  with  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  State  within 
which  execution  has  had  to  be  carried  out.  In  1812,  when 
a  state  of  war  existed  with  Great  Britain,  the  States  of 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  refused  obedience  to  the  orders  of 
ihc  Federal  Government  for  the  concentration  of  the  militias  of  all 
the  Northern  States  on  tlie  frontier,  giving  as  their  reason  that  the 
ConstitutioG  only  empowered  the  Federal  Government  to  call  out  the 
militia  in  the  case  of  "  insurrection  or  actual  invasion,'*  and  that 
neither  of  these  two  eventualities  had  arisen.  These  doctrines  met 
with  general  approval  in  the  two  States  in  question,  and  were 
endorsed  by  their  Governors,  their  Legislatures,  and  their  tribunals,  nor 
were  the  Federal  Courts  able  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  commands 
of  the  Government  at  Washington.  By  a  strict  limitation  of  the 
powers  of  the  National  Government  to  what  is  absolutely  necessary 
in  order  to  secure  the  existence  of  the  United  States  as  a  nation,  the 
framprs  of  the  Constitution  of  1787  did  as  much  as,  humanly 
speaking,  it  was  possible  to  do,  in  order  to  render  their  work  perma- 
nent ;  but  they  were  not  able,  as  Do  Tociiuevtlle  pomtcd  out,  even 
before  the  war  of  Secession  had  come  to  confirm  the  foresight  of  his 
views,  altogether  to  avoid  the  dangers  which  are  the  natural 
inheritance  of  all  Federal  forms  of  Government. 

The  possibility,  then,  of  establishing  a  Federal  connection  of  any 
kind  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland — that  is  to  say,  an  arrange- 
ment under  which  certain  powers  would  be  vested  in  an  Irish 
Legislature  and  Executive,  and  certain  others  in  a  Parliament  and 
Executive  common  to  both  countries — depends  entirely  on  whether 
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it  is  to  be  believed  not  only  that  such  a  division  of  power  can 
be  successfully  made  upon  paper — a  feat  which  any  coiiatitution-« 
monger  can  accomplish — bat  also  that  public  opinion  in  Ircli 
would  not  interpose  hopeless  obstacles  to  the  assertion  of  the  reserved 
rights  and  powers  of  the  Im}}erial  Legislature  and  Executive. 

To  render  such  a  pact  efficient  in  practice,  according  to  Mr.  Mall," 
whose  arguments  on  Federalism  have  been  reproduced  by  Mr.  Diccj 
in  his  recent  work,  with  special  reference  to  Ireland,  sev( 
conditions  are  requisite ;  amongst  others^  that  there  »hould 
a  sufficient  amount  of  mutual  sympathy  between  the  federating  States  ; 
and  that  none  of  them  should  be  so  powerful  as  to  be  able  to 
rely  for  protection  against  foreign  encroachment  on  its  own  indi- 
vidual strength.  Now,  it  is  no  doubt  honestly  believed  in  man] 
quarters  that  the  average  Irishman  is  611ed  with  so  deep,  so  perma-^ 
nent,  and  so  inextinguishable  a  hatred  of  England  and  Englishmen, 
that  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  keep  him  down,  and  that  the 
moment  you  cease  to  do  so  he  will  fly  at  the  throat  of  thoj 
Government,  and  demand  separation.  There  are  those  all 
who  hold  an  exactly  opposite  belief,  and  have  persuaded  themselves 
that  Ireland  under  a  separate  Legislature  would  at  once  become 
a  portion  of  the  Elysian  Fields.  Both  views  are  exaggerated. 
To  Englishmen,  as  such,  there  would  probably  be  no  danger 
at  all  J  neither  does  the  risk  to  Protestants  of  religious  per- 
secution seem  serious ;  but  the  opening  years  of  an  Irish  Legislature 
would,  especially  to  those  who,  like  the  present  writer,  are 
connected  with  the  landed  interest  in  Ireland,  be  without  doubt 
a  period  of  very  great  anxiety.  Judging  from  recent  speeches, 
it  is  clear  that  leaders  would  not  be  wanting  who  would  hold  out 
inducements  to  the  peasantry  to  set  at  naught  every  consideration  of 
right  and  justice.  It  would  be  folly,  in  the  face  of  such  evidence,  to 
assume  an  attitude  of  unlimited  trust  and  confidence,  or  to  distinguish 
such  an  attitude  from  one  of  absolute  aillineas.  The  day  of  Irish 
liberty,  if  it  comes,  will  dawn  with  heavy  thunder-clouds  on  the 
horizon,  unless  some  settlement  of  the  land  question  can  first  be  made. 
Pessimism  is  a  foolish  creed ;  but  optimism  has  been  the  origin  of  half 
the  crimes  which  the  world  has  ever  seen ;  and  in  regard  to  the  laud 
question  it  is  difficult  not  to  have  the  apprehension  that,  although 
^ser  counsels  may  prevail,  the  future  may  be  as  e>'ii  and  as  poisoned 
-with  injustice  as  the  past.  But  in  a  movement  for  complete  separa- 
tion, in  order  to  escape  from  the  Federal  tie,  I  do  not  believe. 

In  regard  to  matters  of  general  policy,  the  differences  on  the  aub 
ject  of  slavery  in  the  United  States  used  to  be  quoted  by  Mr  Mill 
as  an  illustration  in  support  of  his  proposition  of  the  difficulty  of  th*. 
Federal  forms  of  Government.  The  divergent  sympathies  in  religiou^ 
matters  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  similarly  quoted  as  provii^ 
•  See  the  duptem  «a  Fedendi»m  .n  »u.  work  '  0„  R«,,e,«»uUvo  Oovorulnt." 
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e   impossibility    of    any   Federal    connection    between    the    two 

coimtrics.     Great  Britain,  for  example,  it  is  said,  sympatliized  with 

Victor   Emmanuel  and  Garibaldi ;    Ireland,   on   the  contrary,   sent 

he  Irish   Brigade  to  sapport   the   Pope.     Suppose,  so  it  is  argued, 

hat   the  British  Government,  having   the  preponderating  voice  in 

the  Imperial    Parliament,  had    gone    to  war  in  support   of  Victor 

mmanneL  The  reply  is,  that  the  supposition  is  a  very  large  one. 
jrcat  Britain  is  not  in  the  habit  of  going  to  war  for  whatever  cause 
be  may  be  interested  in.  A  Federal  arrangement  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  would  probably  make  for  peace.  In  the  par- 
ticular case  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  the  result  would 
presumably  have  been  that  the  Imperial  Government  would  have 
arrested  both  Colonel  Peard  jind  Major  Miles  O'lleilly,  acting  on 
the   same  principles   which    caused   Henry   VIII.    to    execute   both 

rotestants    and   Romanists    with   perfect    impartiality,   when    they 

entured  to  deny  his  supremacy.  Again,  the  Romeward  sympathies 
of  Ireland  are  diminishing,  and  Home  Rule  would  probably  hasten 
rather  than  retard  the  hour  of  the  inevitable  struggle  with  the 
ecclesiastical  power,  which  sooner  or  latex  arises  in  every  country. 
Mr.  Justin  M'Carthy,  who  was  a  prominent  supporter  of  Garibaldi,  is 
also  an  active  member  of  Mr.  Parnell's  party,  which  apparently  seeks 
its  inspiration  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  rather  than  from 
the  banks  of  the  Tiber, 

From  this  point  of  view  the  maintenance  of  good   relations  by 
Great  Britedn  with  the  United  States  is  a  matter  of  cardinal  import- 

Iance  in  foreign  policy,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  Liberal  Government  in 
not  allowing  itself  to  be  deterred  by  clamour  and  abuse  from  signing 
the  Treaty  of  Washington,  and  thereby  putting  an  end  to  the 
dangerous  controversy  relating  to  the  Ahtfmmn,  is  of  importance  in 
its  bearing  on  the  Irish  question.  Ireland  is  in  consequence  no  longer 
in  overt  sympathy  with  any  foreign  country  definitely  hostile  to 
England,  as  she  was  in  the  days  when  there  was  actual  danger  of 
invasion  from  Spain  and  from  France  j  a  period  also  when  she  was 
relatively  to  England  a  far  more  populous  and  wealthy  country  than 
is  now  the  case^  and  far  more  capable  for  that  reason  of  injuring 
her  neighbour  if  she  desired  to  do  so. 
In  a  war  with  Russia — not  that  I  believe  in  its  necessity — there 
would  be  no  danger  of  divergence  of  views,  because  of  the  persecution 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Poland  and  the  sympathy  with 
the  suiferers  which  it  excited  in  Ireland ;  also  because  the  contest 
would  only  be  part  of  a  strugn;le  between  Occidental  civilization  and 
Oriental  despotism.  The  Pope,  be  it  remembered,  was  himself  a 
consenting  party  to  the  expedition  of  William  III.,  on  the  ground 
recently  defended  with  great  ability  by  a  distinguished  English 
Catholic  writer,  that  the  huge  despotism  with  which  Louis  XIV. 
threatened   Europe — just  as   the  Czar  of  Russia   does  now — was  a 
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greater  danger  to  the  Holy  See  than  the  establiahmcut  on  the  throne 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  of  a  liberal-minded  Protestant  monarch, 
who  was  compelled  by  his  advisers,  and  not  prompted  by  his  own 
wishes^  to  break  the  Treaty  of  Limerick.* 

The  second  of  Mr.  Mill's  conditions,  that  no  member  of  a  Federal 
State  should  be  self-sufficient  as  regards  external  defence,  tells,  so  fpr 
as  Ireland  is  concerned,  in  favour  rather  than  against  the  establish^ 
ment  of  a  Federal  relation.  Ireland  has  never  been  a  shipbuilding'^ 
country  to  any  large  extent.  It  is  only  quite  recently  that  ship- 
building has  become  an  industry,  even  in  Belfast;  and  the  day  is  fa 
distant  when  even  the  most  exalted  Irish  patriot  can  expect  to  seeP 
an  iudeiJcndcnt  Irish  navy,  capable  of  defying  the  fleets  of  all  the 
European  Powers,  and  protecting  her  shores  from  invasion. 

There  was,  however,  a  third  condition  on  which  Mr.  Mill  laid 
even  greater  stress  than  on  the  two  preceding,  as  necessary  to 
the  success  of  a  Federal  Government — viz.,  that  there  should  not 
be  any  marked  inequality  among  the  several  contracting  States. 
This,  it  is  frequently  said,  can  never  be  the  case  as  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland ;  the  former  will  always  insist  on  being  mast 
of  the  joint  deliberations,  and  Ireland  will  not  endure  it.  That  under' 
any  such  arrangement  Ireland  would  have  to  confess  that  the  ultimate 
supremacy  in  the  reserved  questions  was  "  where  Nature  had  placed  it/' 
is  certain ;  but  if  only  those  questions  were  reserved  to  the  Federal 
Government  on  which  friction  was  least  likely  to  arise ;  and  if 
the  support  of  the  Imperial  Government,  on  the  other  hand^i 
were  given  to  the  smaller  and  poorer  country  in  many  matters 
where  such  support  would  be  desired  and  eagerly  welcomed — such, 
for  example,  as  a  loan  for  the  State  purchase  of  the  railways — there 
is  no  reason  why  the  preponderance  of  Great  Britain  should  be  a 
fatal  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a  Federal  system.  That  some  difficulties 
may,  must,  and  would  arise,  is  no  doubt  certain.  But  is  there  any 
scheme  of  Government  of  which  this  may  not  be  said,  most  of  all  any 
scheme,  whether  actual  or  potential,  for  the  government  of  Ireland? 
Have  no  difficulties  arisen  under  the  present  system  ?  Would  none 
have  arisen  if  the  Bill  of  last  year  had  become  law  ? 

That  under  any  Federal  arrangement,  there  would  be  any  real 
ability  to  interfere  frequently  from  London  in  Irish  internal  affairs, 
is  not  probable,  nor  would  it  be  desirable.  The  attempt  could 
only  end  in  a  disastrous  failure.  Much  has  been  said  about  the 
supremacy  of  the  British  or  Imperial  Parliament ;  and  some  of 
those  who  have  used  this  expression  apparently  mean  that  every 
Act  of  the  Irish  Legislature  and  Executive  is  in  some  way  or  another 
to  be  reviewed  by  the  British  Parliament  and  Executive ;  or  that, 
in  defiance  of  the  plain  teaching  of  history  there  is  to  be  no 
*  Mr.  W.  S.  Lilly  :  "  CbAptera  on  Euroiiean  Hirtoiy,"  vol.  il  ch.  vi. 
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»pon8ible  Irish  Executive  at  all.  The  certain  result  of  this  would 
be  to  destroy  the  sense  of  responsibility  in  the  Irish  Legislature, 
to  create  endless  differences  of  opinion  between  the  two  countries, 
and  to  make  Great  Britain  the  *'  whipping-boy  "  of  Ireland,  whenever 
Ireland  had  done  anything  foolish^  and  the  British  Parliament 
had  not  s<tepped  in  to  prevent  it.  Whatever  is  granted  to  Ireland 
in  the  way  of  legislative  or  executive  right  must  be  given  fully  and 
frankly.  We  must  allow  ourselves  in  this  matter  to  listen  to  the 
voice  of  the  statesmen  of  1782.  On  the  other  hand,  whatever  is 
reserved  must  be  clearly  reserved,  with  ample  guarantees  for  the 
arm  of  the  Imperial  Executive  being  long  enough  and  strong 
enough  to  put  down  resistance.  But  that  the  power  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament  and  Executive  could^  under  any  circumstancesj 
be  exerted  frequently  and  in  many  matters,  is  a  dangerous  and 
impotent  delusion.  That  power  can  only  be  maintained  by  carefully 
selecting  and  limiting  the  objects  to  which  it  is  to  relate;  and  by 
admitting  Irish  representatives  to  their  full  share— neither  more  nor 
less — of  the  control  of  Imperial  questions  in  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
and  securing  adequate  machinery  for  the  execution  of  the  decrees  of 
the  Imperial  Government  in  Ireland  when  necessary.  The  argu- 
ments against  any  petty  interference  with  the  internal  affairs  of 
Ireland  would  be  just  as  strong  now  as  those  which  Lord  Chatham 
used  in  1774  against  the  proposed  interference  of  the  British  House 
of  Commons  with  the  Absentee  tax  which  the  Irish  Parliament  was 
ia  that  year  supposed  to  be  about  to  pass. 

'■'  The  justice  or  policy  of  tlie  tax  (he  said)  is  not  the  question ;  and  ou 
these  two,  endloas  arguiufints  may  be  maintained  pro  and  con.  The  simple 
question  ia,  have  the  Commons  of  Ireland  exceeded  the  powers  lodged  with 
them  by  the  easential  constitution  of  Parliament?  I  answer,  they  have  not, 
and  the  interference  of  the  British  ParUament  would  in  this  case  be  unjust, 
and  the  measure  destructive  of  all  fair  correspondence  between  England  and 
Ireland  for  ever."  * 

In  what  way  would  the  British  Parliament  be  more  able  in  1887 
to  interfere  in  such  a  case  than  it  was  in  1774  ? 

That  Great  Britain,  if  she  chooses,  is  strong  enough  to  govern 
Ireland  for  a  prolonged  period  againsit  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  Ireland,  is  indeed  true ;  and  under  a  strong  and  consistent 
Administration,  strict  and  even  justice  might  no  doubt  produce 
quiet  and  a  considerable  degree  of  material  prosperity,  without 
Uie  constitutional  question  being  touched.  But  it  should  never 
lie  forgotten  that  the  existence  of  outward  calm  and  material 
prosperity  has  ever  been  the  favourite  plea  of  the  opponents  of 
political  reform.  And  it  is  the  most  subtle  and  dangerous  of 
all  possible  pleas,  so  soothing  in  character,  and  nuaking  apparently 
80  winning  an  appeal  to  plain  common  sense  and  to  self-evident  facts. 
*  "  life  of  Lord  Shelbume,"  ii.  285. 
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**  Now,  after  all  this,"  says  Lord  Clarendon,  when  describing  the 
period  in  which  England  was  administered,  judged,  and  legislated  for 
by  the  Privy  Conucil,  •*  I  must  be  so  just  as  to  say  that  during  the 
whole  time  that  these  measures  were  exercised,  and  these  new  ftiid 
extraordinary  ways  were  run,  this  kingdom  enjoyed  the  greatest  calm 
and  the  fullest  measure  of  felicity  that  any  people  in  any  age  for  so 
long  a  time  together  (for  the  above-mentioned  eleven  or  twelve  years) 
have  been  blessed  with,  to  the  wonder  and  envy  of  all  the  other  parts 
of  Christendom."     But  a  few  years  after  the  Civil  War  broke  ouL 

If  the  necessity  for  a  pohtical  change  exists,   sooner  or  later  it 

forces  its  way  to  the  front,  notwithstanding  outward  calm.      It  has 

been  so  before,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  will  be   so 

again,  because  the   claim  for  Home  Rule  made  by  Ireland  depends 

on  permanent  facts  which  stateamcn  cannot  alter.     It  is  indicated  by 

the  geography  and  by  the  history  of  the  island  ;   and  these  are  the  two 

conditions  of  every  political  problem,  which  it  isdiflRcult  to  surmount 

or  evade.    Time  may  indeed  slowly  soften  the  asperities  produced  by 

past  errors  and  the  crimes  of  bygone  generations  ;  but  the  geographical 

conditions  of  a  problem  remain  fixed  and  unalterable,  and  in  the  long 

run  will  be  found  to  be  the  great  permanent   factor,  and  to  govern 

the  whole  situation.    Of  all  existing  problems,  the  Irish  question  is  that 

in  which  it  is  most  necessary  to  bear  this  in    mind.      Not  by  empty 

formulas,  such   as  '"  governing  Ireland   according  to  Irish  ideas,"  or, 

"  extending  all  the  liberties  enjoyed  by  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  to 

those  of  the  sister  island,"  shall  we  advance  one  yard  on  our  way,  or 

indeed  Qo  aught   but  make  it   clear   to  friend  and  foe  alike,  that 

we  are  cultivating  contradictory  ideas  without  even  being  aware  that  we 

are  doing  so.      What  we  have  to  do  is  to  resolve  to  take  our  stand  on 

the  few  firm  bits  of  fact  which  emerge  like  stepping-stones  traversing 

a  quaking  bog  ;  and  then  we  may  get  over,  and   some  day  perhaps 

climb  the  distant  hills  which  are  on  the  other  side.     Otherwise  we 

shall  go  on   ''  filling   our  belly  with   the  east  wind  "  to  the  end  of 

time ;  we  shall  fish  all  night  and  take  nothing.     These  few  firm  bits 

of  fact  are  those  provided  by  history  and  geography,*    Open  the  map 

and  look  at  the  situation  of  Great  Britain  and  of  Ireland  relatively  to 

each   other ;    observe   how   they   lie   near,  yet   apart ;  how  they  are 

separated  by  intervening   seas,  but   seas  so  narrow  as  to  be  a  bond 

quite   as   much  as  a  bar;  how  they  arc  inhabited  by  races  speaking 

the  same  language  but  professing  diflcrent   religious ;   observe   also, 

that  the  one  is  rich  and  the  other  poor.     These  are   the  main  and 

obvious  features  of  the  picture  which  cannot  be  altered. 

Now,  let  mc  suppose  that  some  stranger  ignorant  of  all  tlie  trivial 
details  of  the  Irish  question,  on  his  arrival  amongst  us,  vrere  asked 
to  state  what,  in  his  opinion,  with  the  above  conditions  placed  before 
him,  the  institutions  of  two  such  islands  relatively  to  one  another, 
vcre   likely  to  be,  judging  from  his  experience  of  other  couutrics! 
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rouJd  he  not  probably  reply  that  their  separation  for  some  purposes, 
and  their  union  for  others,  was  stamped  on  the  map  as  the  certain 
and  inevitable  condition  of  any  satisfactory  settlement  of  their  mutual 
relations,  and  that,  alike  to  their  complete  separation  and  their  com> 
plete  union,  there  was  one  answer :    Ojjjwaruit  nntiira  / 

But)  further,  let  us  suppose  him  in  his  turn  to  inquire  wbat  the 
experience  of  the  past  had  been  in  this  particular  case;  and  whether 
these  two  countries  at  the  present  time  were  entirely  united  or 
entirely  separate,  or  were  linked  by  some  intermediate  arrangement 
adapted  to  their  relative  needs  and  springing  out  of  them ;  and 
suppose  that  the  answer  was,  as  it  would  have  to  be,  that  after 
several  centuries  of  aggravated  strife,  they  had  first  tried  entire  legis- 
lative separation,  and  had  then  abandoned  it  for  an  absolute  incor- 
porate union.  Would  he  in  that  case  bo  astonished  if  he  was 
informed  that  history  had  vindicated  geography,  and  that  under  neither 
of  these  two  relations  had  peace,  goodwill,  and  amity,  been  the  distin- 
guishing characteristics  of  the  relations  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland? 

To  such  a  traveller  it  might  perhaps  be  explained  as  an  unexampled 
portent,  that  although  constitutional  liberty,  limited  only  by  the 
right  of  every  Government  to  suppress  crime  and  repress  disorder, 
had  been  extended  by  the  larger  to  the  smaller  country ;  that 
although  an  equal  representation,  a  wide  suffrage  and  vote  by 
ballot  had  also  been  given,  and  no  alien  Church  any  longer  vexed 
the  conscientious  scruples  of  the  majority,  yet  so  unreasonable  were 
the  minds  of  the  Irish  people,  that  they  refused  to  be  contented,  and 
were  now  asking  through  sheer  wickedness  for  a  modification  of  the 
fundamental  articles  of  the  existing  incorporate  union,  and  that  a 
constant  agitation  in  consequence  prevailed. 

Might  he  not  reply  that  he  had  heard  it  said  by  them  of  old  time, 
that  it  was  a  mistake  to  be  too  much  alarmed  by  the  existence  of 
political  agitation  ;  that  absolute  quiet  is  not  a  necessary  sign  of 
political  health  even  iu  a  constitutional  State ;  that  what  is  called 
union  within  a  political  system  may  be  a  very  equivocal  expression  ; 
that  the  true  union  is  a  harmony,  the  result  of  which  is  that  all 
}arties,  however  opposed  in  appearance,  co-operate  towards  the 
[commoo  good;  that  a  union  may  eveu  exist  in  a  State  where 
the  eye  at  first  seems  only  to  recognize  a  busy  confusion ;  and 
that  the  content  of  the  population,  with  the  institutions  under 
which  they  live,  is  the  only  solid  guarantee  of  their  permanence.* 
Englishmen,  he  might  add,  in  conclusion,  had  themselves  been  occupied 
for  two  centuries  in  proclaiming  these  and  similar  liberal  sentiments 
Ifrom  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other,  and  the  time  had  now  perhaps 
arrived  for  applying  them  nearer  home.        Edmond  Fitzmaukice. 

*  Monteaqnieu,  "Consid^ratioaa  snr  la  Grandeur  et  la  DtScodence  dej  Romains/' 
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THE  love  of  romance  is  probably  coeval  with  tbc  existence  of 
bumanity.  So  far  as  we  can  follow  tbc  history  of  the  world  we 
find  traces  of  it  and  its  effects  among  every  people,  and  those  who  arc 
acquainted  with  the  habits  and  ways  of  thought  of  savage  races  will 
know  that  it  flourishes  as  strongly  in  the  barbarian  as  in  the  roltttred 
breast.  In  short,  it  is  like  the  passions,  an  innate  quality  of  muk- 
kind.  In  modern  England  this  love  is  not  by  any  means  dying  ont, 
as  must  be  clear,  even  to  that  class  of  our  fellow-countrymen  who, 
we  are  told,  are  interested  in  nothing  but  politics  and  religion. 
A  writer  in  the  Saturday  Review  computed  not  long  ago  that  the 
yearly  output  of  novels  in  this  country  is  about  eight  hundred ;  and 
probably  he  was  within  the  mark.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  aU  this 
enormous  mass  of  fiction  finds  a  market  of  some  sort,  or  it  WQuld  not  be 
produced.  Of  course  a  large  quantity  of  it  is  brought  into  the  world 
at  the  expense  of  the  writer,  who  guarantees  or  deposits  his  thirty 
or  sixty  pounds,  which  in  the  former  case  he  is  certainly  called  \i{>ou 
to  pay,  and  in  the  latter  he  never  seca  again.  But  this  deducted,  a 
large  residue  remains,  out  of  which  a  profit  must  be  made  by  the 
publisher,  or  he  would  not  publish  it.  Now,  most  of  this  crude 
mass  of  fiction  is  worthless.  If  three-fourths  of  it  were  never 
put  into  print  the  world  would  scarcely  lose  a  single  valuable 
idea,  aspiration,  or  amusement.  Many  people  are  of  opinion  in  their 
secret  hearts  that  they  could,  if  they  thought  it  worth  while  to  try, 
write  a  novel  that  would  be  very  good  indeed,  and  a  large  number 
of  people  carry  this  opinion  into  practice  without  scruple  or  remorse. 
But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  with  the  exception  of  perfect  sculpture,  reaOy 
good  romance  writing  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  art  practised  by 
the  sons  of  men.     It   might  even  be   maintained  that   none  but 
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great  man  or  woman  can  produce  a  really  great  work  of  fiction. 
Bat  great  men  are  rare,  and  great  works  arc  rarer  still,  because  all 
great  men  do  not  write.  If,  however,  a  person  is  iutellectually 
a  hfiad  and  shoulders  above  his  or  her  fellows^  that  person  is  prhiw 
/ccie  fit  and  able  to  write  a  good  work.  Even  then  he  or  she  may 
not  aucceed,  because  in  addition  to  intellectual  pre-eminence,  a  certain 
literarr  quality  is  necessary  to  the  perfect  flowering  of  the  brain  in 
books.  Perhaps,  therefore,  the  argument  would  stand  better  conversely. 
Tbc  irritcr  who  can  produce  a  noble  and  lasting  work  of  art  is  of 
tieces«ity  a  great  man,  and  one  who,  had  fortune  opened  to  him  any 
of  the  doors  that  lead  to  material  grandeur  and  to  the  busy  pomp  of 
power,  would  have  shown  that  the  imagination,  the  quick  sympathy, 
the  Insight,  the  depth  of  mind,  and  the  sense  of  order  and  propor 
tion  which  went  to  constitute  the  writer  would  have  equally  con- 
stituted the  statesman  or  the  general.  It  is  not^  of  course,  argued 
that  only  great  writers  should  produce  books,  because  if  this  was  so 
{lublishiug  as  a  trade  would  come  to  an  cud,  and  Mudie  would  be 
obliged  to  put  up  his  shutters.  Also  there  exists  a  large  class  of 
|>eople  who  like  to  read,  and  to  whom  great  books  would  scarcely 
ap|>eal.  Let  us  imagine  the  consternation  of  the  ladies  of  England 
if  they  were  suddenly  forced  to  an  exclusive  fare  of  George  Eliot 
and  Thackeray  !  But  it  ix  argue<l  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
fictional  matter  poured  from  the  press  into  the  market  is  superfluous, 
and  serves  no  good  puri>ose.  On  the  contrary,  it  serves  several 
distinctly  bad  ones.  It  lowers  and  vitiates  the  public  taste,  and  it 
obscures  the  true  ends  of  fiction.  Also  it  brings  the  high  and 
honourable  profession  of  authorship  into  contempt  and  disrepute,  for 
the  general  public,  owing  perhaps  to  the  comparative  poverty  of 
literary  men,  has  never  yet  quite  made  up  its  mind  as  to  the  status 
of  tbeir  profession.  Lastly,  this  over-production  stops  the  sale  of 
better  work  without  profiting  those  who  are  responsible  for  it. 

The  publication  of  inferior  fiction  can,  in  short,  be  of  no  advantage 
to  uny  one,  except  perhaps  the  proprietors  of  circulating  libraries. 
To  the  author  himself  it  must  indeed  be  a  source  of  nothing 
but  misery,  bitterness,  and  disappointment,  for  only  those  who 
have  written  one  can  know  the  amount  of  labour  involved  in  the 
production  of  even  a  bad  book.  Still,  the  very  fact  that  people 
can  be  found  to  write  and  publishers  to  publish  to  such  an  iinlimited 
extent,  shows  clearly  enough  the  enormous  appetite  of  readers, 
who  are  prepared,  like  a  diseased  ostrich,  to  swallow  stones,  and 
even  carrion,  rather  than  not  get  their  fill  of  novelties.  More 
and  more,  as  what  we  call  culture  spreads,  do  men  and  women  crave 
to  be  taken  out  of  themselves.  More  and  more  do  they  long  to  be 
brought  face  to  face  with  Beauty,  and  stretch  out  their  arms  towards 
that  visi  on  of  the  Perfect,  which  we  onlv  see  in  books  and  dreams. 
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The  fact  tbat  we,  in  these  latter  days,  have  na  it  were  macadamised 
the  roads  of  life  does  not  make  the  world  softer  to  the  feet  of  tbo»c 
who  travel  through  it.  There  are  now  royal  roads  to  crerything, 
lined  M'ith  staring  placards,  whereon  he  who  rims  may  learn  the 
sweet  uses  of  advertisement ;  but  it  is  dusty  work  to  follow  theai>  and 
some  may  think  that  our  ancestors  on  the  whole  found  their  voyag- 
ing a  shadier  and  fresher  business.  However  this  may  be,  a  weary 
public  calls  continually  for  books,  new  books  to  make  them  forget,  to 
refresh  them^  to  occupy  minds  jaded  with  the  toil  and  emptiness  and 
vexation  of  our  competitive  existence. 

In  some  ways  this   demand  is  no   doubt   a  healthy  sign.     The 
intellect  of  the  world  must  be  awakening  when  it  thus  cries  aloud  to 
be  satisfied.      Perhaps  it  is  not  a  good  thing  to  read  nothing   but 
three- vol umed  novels  of  an  inferior  orderj  but  it,  at  any  rate,  shows 
the  possession  of  a  certain   degree  of  intelligence.     For  there  st 
exists  among  us  a  class  of  educated  people,  or  rather  of  people 
have  had  a  certain  sum  of  money  spent  upon  their  education,  who  arc 
absolutely  incapable  of  reading  unythiny,  and  who  never  do 
anything,  except,   perhaps,  the  reports   of  famous  divorce  case3 
the  spiciest  paragraphs  in  Society  papers.     It  is  not  their  fault ;  they 
are  very  often  good  people  enough  in  their  way;  and  as   they  go  to 
church  on  Sundays,  and  pay  their  rates  and  taxes,  the  world  has  uo 
right  to  complain  of  them.     They  are  born  without  intellects,  and 
with  undeveloped  souls,  that  is  all,  and  on  the  whole  they  find  them-, 
selves  very  comfortable  in  that  condition.      But  this  class  is  getting.' 
smaller,  and  all  writers  have  cause  to  congratulate  themselves  on  the 
fact,  for  the  dead  wall  of  its  crass  stupidity  is  a  dreadful  thing  to  face. 
Those,  too,  who  begin  by  reading  novels  may  end  by  reading  Milton  and 
Shakespeare.     Day  by  day  the  mental  area  open  to  the  operations  of 
the    English-speaking  writer    grows  larger.      At  home   the   Board 
schools  pour  out  their  thousands   every  year,  many  of  whom  have 
acquired  a  taste  for  reading,  which,  when  once  it  has  been  bom,  will, 
we  may  be  sure,  grow  apace.    Abroad  the  colonies  are  filling  up  with 
English-speaking  people,  who,  as  they  grow  rehned  and  find  leisure 
to  read,  will  make  a  considerable  call   upon  the  literature  of  their 
day.      But  by  far  the   largest    demand   for  books  in   the    Engliah 
tongue  comes    from   America,  with   its   reading  population  of  some 
forty  millions.      Most  of  the   books  patronized  by   this  enormous 
population    are    stolen    from    English  authors,    who,    according    to 
American  law,  are  outcasts,  unentitled  to  that  protection  to  the  work 
of  their  brains  and  the  labour  of  their  hands  which  is  one  of  the 
foundations   of  common  morality.       Putting   aside    this    copyright, 
question,  however  (and,  indeed,  it  is  best  left  undiscussed),  there  may 
be  noted   in  passing  two  curious  results   which  arc  being  brought 
about  in  America  by  this  wholesale  perusal  of  English  books.     The 
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firftt  of  thcflc  is  that  tbe  Americans  are  destroying  their  own  litera- 
ture, that  cannot  live  in  the  face  of  the  unfair  competition  to  which 
it  is  subjected.  It  will  be  noticed  that  since  piracy,  to  use  the 
politer  word,  set  in  with  its  present  severity,  America  has  scarcely 
produced  a  writer  of  the  first  class — no  one,  for  instance,  who  can  be 
compared  to  Poe,  or  Hawthorne,  or  Longfellow.  It  is  not,  perhaps, 
too  rash  a  prophecy  to  say  that,  if  piracy  continues,  American  litera* 
ture  proper  will  shortly  be  chiefly  represented  by  the  columns  of  a 
very  enterprising  daily  press.  The  second  result  of  the  present  state 
of  affairs  is  that  the  whole  of  the  American  population,  especially  the 
younger  portion  of  it,  must  be  in  course  of  thorough  impregnation 
with  English  ideas  and  modes  of  thought  as  set  forth  by  English 
writers.  Wc  all  know  the  extraordinary  effect  books  read  in  youth 
liave  upon  the  fresh  and  imaginative  mind.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
aoy  that  many  a  man's  whole  life  is  influenced  by  some  book  read  in 
bis  teens,  the  very  title  of  which  he  may  have  forgotten.  Conse- 
quently, it  would  be  diflicult  to  overrate  the  eflect  that  must  be  from 
year  to  year  produced  upon  the  national  character  of  America  by  the 
conataut  perusal  of  books  born  in  England.  For  it  must  be  remembered 
tluit  for  every  reader  that  a  writer  of  merit  finds  in  England,  he  will 
find  three  in  America. 

In  the  face  of  this  constant  and  ever-growing  demand  at  home 
and  abroad  writers  of  romance  must  often  find  themselves  questioning 
their  inner  consciousness  as  to  what  style  of  art  it  is  best  for  them 
to  adopt,  not  only  with  the  view  of  pleasing  their  readers,  but  in  the 
interests  of  art  itself.  There  are  several  schools  from  which  they 
may  chooee.  Tor  instance,  there  is  that  followed  by  the  American 
novelists.  These  gentlemen,  as  we  know,  declare  that  there  are  no 
stories  left  to  be  told,  and  certainly,  if  it  may  be  said  without  dis- 
respect to  a  clever  and  laborious  body  of  writers,  their  works  go  far 
towards  supporting  the  statement.  They  have  developed  a  new  style 
of  romance.  Their  heroines  are  things  of  silk  and  cambric,  who 
soliloquize  and  dissect  their  petty  feelings,  and  elaborately  review  the 
feeble  promptings  which  serve  them  for  passions.  Their  men — well^ 
they  are  emasculated  specimens  of  an  overwrought  age,  and,  with 
Golturc  on  their  lips,  and  emptiness  in  their  hearts,  they  dangle  round 
the  heroines  till  their  three-volumed  fate  is  accomplished.  About  their 
work  is  an  atmosphere  like  that  of  the  boudoir  of  a  luxurious  woman, 
faint  and  delicate,  and  suggesting  the  essence  of  white  rose.  How 
different  is  all  this  to  the  swiftness,  and  strength,  and  directness  of 
the  great  English  writers  of  the  past.     Why, 

"  Tbe  Biirg*  and  tdoiider  of  the  Oilyaaey  " 
IS  not  njore  widely  separated   from  the   tinkling    of  modem  society 
verses,  than  the  laboured  nothingness  of  this  new  American  school  of 
fiction   from  the   giant  life  and   vigour   of  Swift  and  l^elding,  and 
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Thackeray  and  Hawthorne.     Perhaps,   however,  it  is  tJic  art  of  Uje 
future,  in  which  case  we  may  hazard  a  shrewd  guess  that  the  litci 
ture  of  past  ages  will  be  naore  largely  studied  in  days  to  f  r.rnc  tliai 
it  is  at  present. 

Theu,  to  go  from  Pole  to  Pole,  there   is  the  Naturalist n  t. 

of  which  Zola  ia  the  high   priest.     Here   things   are   all    lUt    ^ 
way.    Here  the  chosen  function  of  the  writer  is  to 

"  pAint  the  mortal  Bhune  of  naturv  with  the  liriog  huet  of  art ' 

Here  are  no  silks  and  satins  to  impede  our  vision  of  the  flesh  and 
blood  beneath,  and  here  the  scent  is  patchouli.  Lewd,  and  boldj 
and  bare,  living  for  lust  and  histing  for  this  life  and  its  good  thiiii 
and  naught  beyond,  the  heroines  of  i*ealism  dance,  with  Bacchaualii 
revellings,  across  the  astonished  stage  of  literature.  Whatever  there 
is  brutal  in  humanity — and  God  knows  that  there  is  plenty — whatever 
there  is  that  is  carnal  and  filthy,  is  here  brought  into  prominence,  and 
thrust  before  the  reader's  eyes.  But  what  becomes  of  the  things  that 
are  pure  and  high— of  the  great  aspirations  and  the  lofty  hopes  and 
longings,  which  do,  after  all,  play  their  part  in  our  human  economy, 
and  which  it  is  surely  the  duty  of  a  writer  to  call  attention  to  and 
nourish  according  to  his  gifts? 

Certainly  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  naturalistic  school  of  wntin| 
will  never  take  firm  root  in  England,  for  it  is  an  accursed  thing.     It 
is  impossible  to  help  wondering  if  its  followers  ever  reflect  upon  the 
mischief  that  they  must  do,  and,  reflecting,  do  not  shrink  from  the 
responsibility.      To  look  at  the  matter  from  one  point  of  view  ouly. 
Society  has  made  a  rule  that  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  community 
individuals  must  keep  their  passions  within   certain  fixed  limits,  and 
our  social  system  is  so  arranged  that  any  transgression  of  this  rule 
produces  mischief  of  one  sort   or  another,   if  not  actual  ruin,  to  thi 
transgressor.     Especially  is  this   so  if  she  be  a   woman.     Now, 
it   is,  human    nature    is   continually  fretting  against  these  artificial 
bounds,  and  especially  among  young  people  it  requires   considerable 
fortitude  and  self-restraint  to   keep  the   feet    from  wandering.      Wc 
all  know,  too,  how  much  this  sort  of  indulgence  depends  upon    the 
imagination,  and  we  all  know  how  easy  it  is  for  a  powerful  writer  to 
excite  it  in  that  direction.      Indeed,  there  could   be  nothing   more 
easy  to    a   writer    of    any    strength   and    nsion,    especially  if    he 
spoke  with  an  air  of  evil  knowledge  and  intimate  authority.    There  are 
probably  several  men  in  England  at  this  moment  who,  if  they  turned 
their  talents  to  this  bad  end,  could  equal,  if  not  outdo,  Zola  himself, 
with  results   that   would   shortly  show   themselves  in   various  ways 
among  the  poptilatiou.      Sexual  passion   is   the    most  powerful  level 
with  which  to  stir  the  mind    of  man,   for  it  lies  at   the  root  of  all 
things  human ;   and    it   is   impossible  to   over-estimate   the  damage 
that  could  be  worked    by  a   single  English    or  American  writer  of 
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lim,  if  he  grasped  it  with  a  will.  "  But,"  say  these  writer*, 
•'  our  aim  is  most  moral ;  from  Nana  and  her  kith  and  kin  may  be 
gathered  many  a  Anrtuous  lesson  and  example/'  Possibly  this  is  so, 
though  as  I  write  the  words  there  rises  in  my  mind  a  recollection  of 

one  or  two  French  books  where but  most  people  have  seen  such 

hooks.  Besides,  it  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  the  object  of  the 
school  as  of  the  fact  that  it  continually,  and  in  full  and  luscious  detail, 
calls  attention  to  erotic  matters.  Once  start  the  average  mind  upon 
this  subject,  and  it  will  go  down  the  slope  of  itself.  It  is  useless 
afterwards  to  turn  round  and  say  that,  although  you  cut  loose  the 
cords  of  decent  reticence  which  bound  the  fancy,  you  intended  that  it 
should  run  /tphill  to  the  white  heights  of  virtue.  If  the  seed  of 
eroticism  is  sown  broadcast  its  fruit  will  be  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  soil  it  falls  on,  but  fruit  it  must  and  will.  And  however 
virtuous  may  be  tlie  aims  with  which  they  are  produced,  the  publica- 
tions of  the  French  Naturalistic  school  arc  such  seed  as  was  sown  by 
that  enemy  who  came  in  the  night  season. 

In  England,  to  come  to  the  third  great  school  of  iictiou,  we  have 
as  yet  little  or  nothing  of  all  this.  Here,  ou  the  other  hand,  we  are 
at  the  mercy  of  the  Young  Person,  and  a  dreadful  nuisance  most  of 
us  find  her.  The  present  writer  is  bound  to  admit  that,  speaking 
personally  and  with  humility,  he  tliinks  it  a  iittle  hard  that  all 
fiction  shoidd  be  judged  by  the  test  as  to  whether  or  no  it  is  suitable 
reading  for  a  girl  of  sixteen.  There  are  plenty  of  people  who  write 
books  for  little  girls  in  the  schoolroom  ;  let  the  little  girls  read  them, 
and  leave  the  works  written  for  men  and  women  to  their  elders.  It 
may  strike  the  reader  as  inconsistent,  after  the  remarks  made  above, 
that  a  plea  should  now  be  advanced  for  greater  fi-eedom  in  English 
literary  art.  But  French  naturalism  is  one  thing,  and  the  unreal, 
namby-pamby  nonsense  with  which  the  market  is  flooded  here  is 
quite  another.  Surely  there  is  a  middle  path  !  Why  do  men  hardly 
ever  read  a  novel  V  Because,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred, 
it  is  utterly  false  as  a  picture  of  life ;  and,  failing  in  that,  it  cer- 
tainly docs  not  take  ground  as  a  work  of  high  imagination.  The 
ordinary  popular  English  novel  represents  life  as  it  is  considered 
desirable  that  schoolgirls  should  suppose  it  to  be.  Consequently  it 
is  for  the  most  part  rubbish,  without  a  spark  of  vitality  about  it,  for 
ZLO  novel  written  on  those  false  lines  will  live.  Also,  the  system 
is  futile  as  a  means  of  protection,  for  the  young  lady,  wearied  with 
the  account  of  how  the  good  girl  who  jilted  the  man  who  loved  her 
when  she  was  told  to^  married  the  noble  lord,  and  lived  in  idleness 
and  luxury  for  ever  after,  has  only  to  turn  to  the  evening  paper  to 
see  another  picture  of  existence.  Of  course,  no  humble  producer  of 
hction,  meant  to  interest  through  the  exercise  of  the  intelligence 
rather  than  through  the  senses,  can  hope  to  compete  with  the 
enthralling  details  of  such  cases  as  that  of  Lord  Colin  Campbell  and  Sir 
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Charles  Dilke.  That  i&  the  naturalism  of  this  ooantry^  and,  like  all 
filtli,  its  popularity  is  enormous,  as  will  be  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
circulation  of  one  evening  paper  alone  was,  I  Ijelieve,  increased  during 
the  hearing  of  a  recent  case  by  60,000  copies  nightly.  Nor  would  any 
respectable  author  wish  to  compete  with  this.    But  he  ou- '  'icct  to 

proper  reservations  and  restraints,  to  be  allowed  to  pier    i  asi  life 

is,  and  men  and  women  as  they  are.  At  present,  if  he  attempts  to  do 
this,  he  isdenounced  as  immoral;  and  perchance  the  circulating  library, 
which  is  curiously  enough  a  great  power  in  English  literature, 
suppresses  the  book  in  its  fear  of  losing  subscriptions.  The  press,  too 
— the  same  press  that  is  so  active  in  printing  "  full  and  special  " 
reports — ia  very  vigilaut  in  this  matter,  having  the  Young  Persou 
continually  before  its  eyes.  Some  time  ago  one  of  the  London 
dailies  reviewed  a  batch  of  eight  or  nine  books.  Of  these  review* 
nearly  every  one  was  in  the  main  an  inquiry  into  the  moral  character 
of  the  work,  judged  from  the  standpoint  of  the  unknown  reviewer. 
Of  their  literary  merits  little  or  nothing  was  said.  Now,  the 
question  that  naturally  arose  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  of  these 
notices  was — Is  the  novelist  bound  to  inculcate  any  particular  set  of 
doctrines  that  may  at  the  moment  be  favoured  by  authority  ?  If 
that  is  the  aim  and  end  of  his  art,  then  why  is  he  not  paid  by  the 
State  like  any  other  official  ?  And  why  should  not  the  principle  be 
carried  further  ?  Each  religion  and  every  sect  of  each  religion  might 
retain  their  novelist.  So  might  the  Blue  Ribbonites,  and  the  Positivista, 
and  the  Parity  people,  and  the  Social  Democrats,  and  others  without 
end.  The  results  would  be  roost  enlivening  to  the  general  public. 
Then,  at  any  rate,  the  writer  would  be  sure  of  the  approbation  of  his 
own  masters ;  as  it  is,  he  is  at  the  mercy  of  every  unknown  reviewer, 
some  of  whom  seem  to  have  peculiar  views — though,  not  to  make  too 
much  of  the  matter,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  ultimate  vcnlict 
is  with  the  public. 

Surely,  what  is  wanted  iu  English  fiction  is  a  higher  ideal 
and  more  freedom  to  work  it  out.  It  is  impossible,  or,  if  not  im- 
possible, it  requires  the  very  highest  genius,  such  as,  perhaps,  no 
writers  possess  to-day,  to  build  up  a  really  first-class  work  without  the 
necessary  materials  in  their  due  proportion.  As  it  is,  in  this 
country,  while  crime  may  be  used  to  any  extent,  passion  in  its  tierccr 
and  deeper  forms  is  scarcely  available,  unless  it  is  made  to  receive 
Bome  conventional  sauctiou.  For  instance,  the  right  of  dealing 
with  bigamy  is  by  custom  conceded  to  the  writer  of  romance, 
because  in  cases  of  bigamy  vice  has  received  the  conventional 
sanction  of  marriage.  True,  the  marriage  is  a  mock  one,  but  such 
as  it  is,  it  provides  the  necessary  cloak.  But  let  him  beware  how  he 
deals  with  the  same  subject  when  the  sinner  of  the  piece  has  not 
added  a  sham  or  a  bigatuous  luan-iage  to  his  evil  doings,  tor  the  book 
vill  in  this  case  be  certainly  called  immoral-    English  life  is  surrounded 
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by  coDTentioualisxu,  and  English  fjction  Las  come  to  reflect  the  convcn- 
tionalism,  not  the  life,  and  has  iu  cousequeuce^  with  some  notable  ex- 
ccptious,  got  into  a  rery  poor  way,  both  as  regards  art  and  interest. 

If  this  moderate  and  proper  freedom  is  denied  to  imaginative 
litcratnre  alone  among  the  arts  (for,  though  Mr.  Ilorsley  does  not 
ipprove  of  it,  sculptors  may  still  model  from  the  uakedi,  it  seems 
robablc  that  the  usual  results  will  follow.  There  will  be  a  great 
reaction,  the  Young  Person  will  vanish  into  space  and  be  no  more 
seen,  and  Naturalism  in  all  its  horror  will  take  its  root  among  us.  At 
present  it  is  only  in  the  French  tongue  that  people  read  about  the  inner 
mysteries  of  life  in  brothels,  or  follow  the  interesting  study  of  the 
passions  of  senile  and  worn-out  debauchees.  By-aud-by,  if  liberty  ia 
denied,  they  will  read  them  in  the  English.  Art  in  the  purity  of  its 
idealized  truth  should  resemble  some  perfect  Grecian  statue.  It 
sbould  be  cold  but  naked,  and  looking  thereon  men  should  be  led  to 
think  of  naught  but  beauty.  Here,  however,  we  attire  Art  in  every 
Bort  of  dress,  some  of  them  suggestive  enough  in  their  own  way,  but 
for  the  most  part  in  a  pinafore.  The  difference  between  literary  Art, 
as  the  present  writer  submits  it  ought  to  be,  and  the  Naturalistic  Art  of 
France  is  tlie  difference  between  the  Venus  of  Milo  and  an  obscene 
pi  '  :)h  taken  from  the  life.  It  seems  probable  that  the  English- 
S|  |»eople  will  iu  course  of  time  have  to  choose  between  the  two. 

Bat  however  this  is — and  the  writer  only  submita  an  opinion — one 
thing  remains  clear,  fiction  a  I'Anglaisc  becomes,  from  the  author*s 
point  of  view,  day  by  day  more  difficult  to  deal  with  satisfactorily 
under  its  present  conditions.  This  age  is  not  a  romantic  age. 
Doubtless  under  the  surface  human  nature  is  the  same  to-duy  as  it 
tras  in  the  time  of  Rameses.  Probably,  too,  the  respective  volumes 
of  vice  and  virtue  are,  taking  the  altered  circumstances  into  considera- 
tion, much  as  they  were  then  or  at  any  other  time.  But  neither  our 
good  nor  our  evil  doing  is  of  an  heroic  nature,  and  it  ia  things  heroic 
and  their  kin  and  not  petty  things  that  best  lend  themselves  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  novelist,  for  by  their  aid  he  produces  his  strongest  effects. 
Besides,  if  by  chance  there  is  a  good  thing  on  the  market  it  is  snapped 
up  by  a  hundred  eager  newspapers,  who  tell  the  story,  whatever  it  may 
"  be,  and  turn  it  inside  out,  and  draw  morals  from  it  till  the  public 
loathes  its  sight  and  sound.  Genius,  of  course,  can  always  tiud 
materials  wherewith  to  weave  its  glowing  web.  But  these  remarks, 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  explain,  are  not  made  from  that  point  of  view, 
for  only  genius  can  talk  of  genius  with  authority,  but  rather  from  the 
humbler  standing-ground  of  the  ordinary  conscientious  labourer  in 
the  field  of  letters,  who,  loving  his  art  for  her  own  sake,  yet  earns 
a  living  by  following  her,  and  is  anxious  to  continue  to  do  so  with  credit 
to  himself.  Let  genius,  if  genius  there  be,  come  forward  and  speak 
on  its  own  behalf!  But  if  the  reader  is  inclined  to  doubt  the 
proposition  that   novel  writing  is  becoming  every  day  more  difficult 
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and  less  iateresting,  let  him  consult  bis  ovrn  mind,  and  see  boir  many 
novels  proper  among  the  Imndrcdfl  that  Imve  been  published  within 
the  last  five  years,  and  which  deal  in  any  way  with  every  day  contem- 
porary life,  have  excited  his  profound  interest.  The  present  writer 
can  at  the  moment  recall  but  two — one  was  called  "  My  Trivial  Life 
and  Misfortunes,"  by  an  unknown  author,  and  the  other,  "  'Ilie  Story 
of  a  South  African  Farm,"  by  Ralph  Iron.  But  then  neither  of 
these  books  if  examined  into  would  be  found  to  be  a  novel  such  as 
the  ordinary  writer  produces  once  or  twice  a  year.  Both  of  them 
are  written  from  within,  and  not  from  without ;  both  convey  ibc  im- 
pression of  being  the  outward  and  visible  result  of  inward  personal 
suffering  on  the  part  of  the  writer,  for  iu  each  the  key-note  is  a  note 
of  pain.  Differing  widely  from  the  ordinaiy  run  of  manufactured 
books,  they  owe  their  chief  interest  to  a  certain  atmosphere  of 
spiritual  intensity,  which  could  not  in  all  probability  be  even  approxi- 
mately reproduced.  Another  recent  work  of  the  same  powerful 
class,  though  of  more  painful  detail,  is  called  "  Mrs.  Keith's  Crime." 
It  is,  however,  almost  impossible  to  conceive  their  respective  authors 
producing  a  second  "  Trivial  Life  and  Misfortunes "  or  a  further 
Cilitioii  of  the  crimes  of  Mrs.  Keith.  These  books  were  written  from 
the  heart.  N'ext  time  their  authors  write  it  will  probably  be  from 
the  head  and  not  from  the  heart,  and  they  must  then  come  down  to 
the  use  of  the  dusty  materials  which  arc  common  to  us  all. 

Tliere  is  indeed  a  refuge  for  the  less  ambitious  among  us.  and 
it  lies  in  the  paths  and  calm  retreats  of  pure  imagination.  Here 
we  may  weave  our  humble  tale,  and  point  our  li  arm  less  moral 
without  being  mercilessly  bound  down  to  the  prose  of  a  somewhat 
dreary  age.  Here  we  may  even — if  we  feci  that  our  wings  are 
strong  enough  to  bear  us  in  that  thin  air — cross  the  bounds  of  the 
known,  and,  hanging  between  earth  and  heaven,  gaze  with  curioas 
eyes  into  the  great  profound  beyond.  There  are  still  subjects  that 
may  be  handled  there  if  the  mau  can  be  found  bold  enough  to  handle 
them.  And,  although  some  there  be  who  consider  this  a  lower  walk  in 
the  realms  of  fiction,  and  who  would  probably  scorn  to  become  a  *'mere 
writer  of  romances/'  it  may  be  urged  in  defence  of  the  school  that  many 
of  the  most  lasting  triumphs  of  literary  art  belong  to  the  producers 
of  purely  romantic  fiction,  witness  the  "  Arabian  Nights,"  "  Gulli- 
ver's Travels/'  "  The  Pilgrim's  Progress/'  '*  Robinson  Crusoe,"  and 
other  immortal  works.  If  the  present  writer  may  be  allowed  to 
hazard  an  opinion,  it  is  that,  when  Naturalism  has  had  its  day,  when 
Mr.  Howells  ceases  to  charm,  and  the  Society  novel  is  utterly  played 
out,  the  kindly  race  of  men  in  their  latter  as  in  their  earlier  develop- 
ments will  still  take  pleasure  in  those  works  of  fancy  which  appeal, 
not  to  a  class,  or  a  natiou,  or  even  to  an  age,  but  to  all  time  and 
humanity  at  large. 

H.  Rider  Hagoabd. 


INDIA. 


A  REPLY  TO  MR.  SAMUEL  SMITH,  M.P. 


II. 


I  PROPOSE  in  this  article  to  deal  vrith  Mr.  Smith's  second  paper 
on  "  India  Revisited/'  and,  as  his  matter  is  not  set  forth  more 
melihodically  in  it  than  in  its  predecessor,  my  remarks  must  continue 
to  taike  the  shape  of  running  comments. 

If  India  is,  as  he  tells  us  in  the  first  paragraph  of  his  second  paper, 
ahnoii  exdnsiTely  "  a  country  of  rural  population  and  agricultural 
indiutry,^  why,  in  the  name  of  impolicy,  try  to  fight  against  Nature 
bj  laying  a  tax  upon  all  those  imports  which  her  harmless  cultivators 
want  to  bay  from  the  foreigner,  who  has  infinite  facilities  for  making 
ifaem  chci^^y  and  bringing  them  to  the  cultivators'  very  doors  ?  Let 
an  enlightened  Government  do  everything  that  it  can  to  introduce 
new  indnatries  in  India  by  extending  knowledge  and  by  showing  the 
load  to  wealth,  but  let  it  not  enter  upon  the  miry  path  of  taxing  the 
vast  nujjority  of  the  population  in  order  to  create  or  keep  alive 
umatnral  etiolated  industries. 

Mr.  Smith  tells  us  that  the  great  object  of  our  rule  should  be  to 
enoomage  the  peasantry  "  to  improve  the  soil  by  better  culture,  and 
to  aecnre  to  them  the  fruits  of  their  labour."  Well,  is  not  that  just 
vhat^we  have  been  doing  ?  Does  not  the  Pax  Briiannica  secure  to 
the  peaaant  the  fruits  of  his  labour  better  than  that  has  ever  been 
done  in  India  since  the  world  turned  on  its  axis  ?  Again,  what  does 
Mr.  Smith  know  about  the  proceedings  of  our  Agricultural  Depart- 
menta? 

If  he  thinka  that  we  are  making  mistakes  in  connection  with 
thfian,  vhy  doea  he  not  specify  those  mistakes  ?  That  might  do  some 
good.  We  ahoold  all  be  willing  to  learn  any  new  secrets  of  hus- 
liBndiy.  The  effect  of  such  a  statement  as  the  one  which  I  have 
q|M(tod  ia  to  make  ignorant  persons  suppose  that  no  attention  is  given 
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to  these  vitally  important  matters  by  admiaistrator«,  many  of  whom 
are^  as  a  matter  of  fact,  occupied  with  them  morn,  noon,  and  night. 

I  pass  by  a  variety  of  remarks  about  the  peasants  of  Bombay,  with 
■whose  circumstances  I  am  not  acquainted  j  but  how  is  the  reader 
helped  by  such  au  assertion  as  that  the  general  opinion  of  "  the 
natives  "  is  that  their  assessment  is  raised  if  they  improve  their  land  ? 
Any  snch  opinion  with  regard  to  the  southern  province  would  be 
wholly  false,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  would  be  tnie  of 
any  part  of  India,  though  nothing  is  more  natural  than  that  Mr, 
Smith's  interviewers  should  try  and  convey  it  to  him.  I  dare 
say  many  real  peasants  would  have  done  so  too.  What  peasantry, 
indeed,  in  what  part  of  the  earth,  would  be  as  foolish  as  the  Needy 
Knife-grinder,  if  a  sympathizing  individual  came  to  them  and  asked 
them  if  they  were  not  oppressed  ? 

Mr.  Smith  proceeds  to  tell  us  that  in  the  Institutes  of  Manu  it 
is  written  that  the  Government  might  take  a  share,  varying  from  one- 
sixth  to  one-twelfth,  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  and,  in  times  of 
emergency,  even  one-fourth.  He  does  not  tell  us  what  proportion  the 
land  revenue  of  that  golden  age  bore  to  the  other  legitimate  demands 
upon  the  subject.  1  will  quote,  accordingly,  a  passage  from  one  of 
Mr.  Wilson's  speeches,  in  which  he  sets  forth  the  fiscal  system  which 
prevailed  in  that  blissful  period  : — 


"  The  revenue  consists  of  a  aliare  of  gruin  and  of  all  other  agricultural  pro- 
duce, taxes  on  commerce,  a  very  small  .annual  imposition  on  petty  traders  and 
shopkeepers,  and  a  forced  service  of  a  day  in  each  month  by  hanJicraftanen. 

*'  The  merchants  are  to  be  taxed  on  a  consideration  of  the  prime  coet  of 
their  commodities,  the  expense  of  travellinp,  and  their  net  profita 

**  On  cattle,  gems,  gold,  and  silver,  added  each  year  to  the  capital,  cme- 
fiftleth,  which  in  time  of  war  or  invasion  may  be  increased  to  one-twentieth. 

•'  On  grain,  one-twelfth,  one-eighth,  one-sixih,  according  to  the  soil,  and  the 
labour  necessary  to  cultivate  it.  This  also  may  be  raised,  in  cases  of  emer- 
gency, even  aa  far  as  one-fourth,  and  must  always  have  been  the  most 
important  item  in  public  revenue. 

*'  On  the  clear  annual  increase  of  trees,  flesh  meat,  honey,  perfumes,  and 
several  other  natural  productions  and  manufactures,  one-si.Kth. 

•'The  King  is  also  entitled  to  20  per  cent,  on  the  profit  of  nil  sales.  Escheats, 
for  want  of  heira,  have  been  mentioned  as  being  his,  and  so  also  is  all  property 
to  which  no  owner  appears  within  three  yeara'  proclamation.  Besides  possessing 
mines  of  his  own,  he  is  entitled  to  half  of  Uie  precious  metals  in  the  earth. 

"  I  should  imagine  the  revenue  laws  of  the  ancient  Hindoos  must  have  been 
contributed  to  the  sacred  compiler  by  some  very  needy  finance  Minister  of 
the  day.'' 

I  am  no  special  partisan  of  any  of  the  Indian  land  systems.  I 
can  quite  see  the  advantages  that  accrue  from  our  own  or  other 
Western  systems,  but  any  one  of  half  a  dozen  different  systems  will 
do  well  enough,  if  only  the  people  are  accustomed  to  it.  The  people 
of  India  are  accustomed  to  our  present  systems  with  their  periodical 
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levisions  at  long  interyals.  They  woald  dislike  any  altemative  system 
ft  great  deal  more,  and  common  sense  calls  loudly  to  us  to  let  'well 
akme. 

Mr.  Smith  admits  that  Aurungzebe's  land  revenue  was  thirty-six 
■ullions,  while  ours  is,  as  he  says,  twenty-two ;  but  he  adds  that  it  is 
probable  that  the  former  was  never  fully  collected.  Exactly  so  ! 
llioae  who  were  thought  able  to  pay,  were,  if  they  were  slow  about 
it,  tortnred  to  death,  aud  the  rest  got  off.  What  an  amount  of 
trodble  it  would  save  if,  in  raising  taxation  in  Liverpool,  similar 
methods  could  be  applied  to  those  who  "  seem  to  be  pillars  I " 

llie  land  revenue  of  Aurungzebe,  by-the-by,  was,  if  judged  by 
the  present  value  of  money,  very  much  greater  than  thirty-six  millions, 
and  onrs  is  a  good  deal  less  than  twenty-two  millions  ;  but  why  go 
back  to  the  period  of  Aurungzebe  ?  ''^  A  more  useful  comparison 
would  be  between  the  amount  exacted  by  the  British  Government 
and  the  innumerable  petty  tyrants  who  covered  the  country  after 
the  Mognl  grew  weak  and  before  wc  grew  strong  in  it.  The  differ- 
ence between  them  and  the  Moguls  was  this  :  the  Mogul  just  left  the 
coltiTator  alive ;  these  people  didn't  mean  him  to  live. 

Next  comes  a  marvellous  paragraph  from  which  it  would  appear 
that  Mr.  Smith  imagines,  that  by  putting  a  duty  of  10  per  cent. 
upon  100  out  of  140  millions  of  India's  foreign  trade,  ten  millions  of 
revenue  could  be  raised,  infinitely  to  the  advantage  of  India,  and 
that  ttnongst  other  things  the  land  assessment  could  be  reduced  and 
made  permanent ;  but  who  would  pay  these  ten  millions  ?  Why,  on 
Mr.  Smith's  own  showing,  mainly  the  peasantry  of  India !  And 
vho  would  pay  the  thousands  and  thousands  of  additional  customs 
and  excise  officers  whom  he  would  call  into  existence  ?  Mainly,  on 
Mr.  Smith's  own  showing,  the  peasantry  of  India ! 

Mr.  Smith  next  arrives  at  irrigation,  and  tells  us  that  if  only  we 
had  for  India  the  admirable  system  which  the  Nile  provides  for 
^gypt,  fiunines  would  be  unknown,  and  wealth  would  rapidly  in- 
crease. Does  wealth  so  increase  in  Egypt?  What  analogy,  however, 
it  tiiere  between  India  and  Egypt  ?  One  single  nobleman's  estate 
in  the  Madras  Presidency  is  bigger  than  the  whole  cultivated  land  of 
that  conntry.  Poes  Mr.  Smith  mean  to  say  that  the  Indian  water 
engineers  have  anything  to  learn  from  Egypt  ?     If  so,  what  is  it  ? 

He  proceeds  to  put  us  in  possession  of  various  particulars  about 
tanks  uid  wells,  assuring  us  that  "  one  of  the  first  duties  of  Govern- 
ment, where  the  rule  is  a  kind  of  paternal  despotism  as  in  India,  is 
to  oonstmct  canals  and  build  tanks,  and,  above  all,  to  give  every  en- 
eovragement  to  the  construction  of  wells  by  the  peasantry.'' 

*  Ik  dMHlId  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Mogal  land  tax  was  only  one  of  some  ftirtv 
Mbi,  Mr.  W.  W.  Honter  has  pointed  out  that  the  lowest  rate  of  the  Mogul  iwll- 
iivtod  on  aoB-Mimalmeii,  would  bring  in  more  than  all  our  taxes  put  together  ! 
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He  might  just  as  well  tell  the  Anglo-Indian  official  that  it  is 
wise  thing  to  eat  his  breakfast,  and  that  dinner  also  has  advantages  i 
its  own.  Did  he  take  the  trouble  to  inquire  whether  in  any,  and  if  < 
in  what,  respects  Anglo-Indian  Administrations  were  backward  in  the 
encouragement  of  the  making  of  canals^  tanks  and  wells  ?  If  so,  let 
him  come  to  particulars.  It  is,  however,  so  much  easier  for  a  travel-_ 
ling  gentleman  to  keep  to  generalities  and  to  say  that  it  would 
right  to  do  what  is  being  most  carefully  done  than  to  learn  what  is^ 
going  on,  and  to  say  to  hia  interviewers  :  "  But  is  not  this  and  that 
and  the  other  thing  in  progress  ?  What  criticisms  l>ave  you  got  to 
make  as  to  dvtaih  !  "  Supposing  Mr.  Smith  had  taken  this  coi 
and  then  asked  the  head  of  the  Administration  in  which  he  happeoi 
to  be,  to  put  him  into  communication  with  his  Agricultural  special- 
ists, his  Settlenieut  specialists,  his  Water  specialists,  and  so  on  and 
on,  he  would  have  returned  to  the  shores  of  England  having  dii- 
covered  that  probably  every  feasible  suggestion  that  had  entered  bis 
mind,  had  entered  the  minds  of  other  beings  like  himself,  years 
years  ago,  and  was  being  carefully  acted  on. 

Next,  famine  comes  up  ;  and  we  are  told,  inttr  uliCt  that  the 
"  railway  is  of  no  use,  unless  the  Government  feeds  the  peopU 
gratuitously.  It  did  so  in  one  or  two  cases  of  recent  famines  ;  bul 
generally  it  has  encumbered  the  relief  with  labour  teats  and  other 
conditions  which  deprived  it  of  much  of  its  value." 

On  this    I   would   ask,    How  is  a  railway  of  no  use?     No  oni 
supposes  a  railway  can  perform  itiiracles,  or  afiect  places  beyond  a 
certain  distance  from  its  stations  ;  but  it  stands  to  reason  that  everyJ 
railway,  reasonably  planned  and  running  through  a  famine  disti 
is  of  very  considerable  use. 

Then,   again,    as    to   labour  tests.      Are    we  to  understand   tlii 
Mr.  Smith  would  have  no  labour  tests,  and  no  conditions  r     Whol^ 
Godavaris  of  ink  have  been  poured  out  over  the  more  or  less  of  sach 
things,  but  an  absolutely  conditionless  feeding  of  all  comers  is  surely 
startling. 

Then  we  arrive  at  a  strange  paragraph,  in  which  Mr.  Smith 
returns  to  the  fiscal  system  : — 

"  This  export  of  food  is  not  looked  upou  by  the  natives  witL  the 
unmixed  satisfaction  that  it  is  by  our  cierchants.  It  i^  curiou.s  to  contrat 
the  opposite  points  of  view  from  which  coinniercial  problems  arr  ajipr-jacbed 
by  Europeans  and  nativfs.  To  the  Engliah  mind,  exports  of  food,  or  any 
surplus  products,  appear  an  unmixed  source  of  wealth.  To  Uie  Hindoo^ 
they  too  often  mean  a  dangerous  depletion  of  the  necessaries  of  life.*' 

There  is  nothing  more  likely  than  that  some  of  Mr.  Smith's  inter- 
viewers believed  this.  It  is  in  accordance  with  the  crassa  ignorantia 
which  prevails  about  such  sul)jects  amongst  the  talkers  of  the 
Presidency   towni.     Of  coune   it  has   no   foundation  in   fact ;   aud 
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Xr.  Smith  himself  does  not  seem  quite  sure  about  it^  for  he  says : 
**  Neither  view  is  altogether  correct,  but  there  is  enough  of  truth  in 
the  Indian  conception  to  make  us  careful  of  dogmatizing  about  the 
ecoaooif  of  a  country  so  totally  different  from  our  own/' 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  "  Statistical  Atlas  of  India  "  pub- 
lished thiA  year : — 

"  la  the  four  prominent  wheat-producing  tracts,  recent  inquiry  has  proved 
tiuU  while  the  food  supply  has  not  diminished  with  the  increase  of  exports, 
iba  food'parclmsing  power  of  tho  cultivating  [)opulution  has  considerably 
iDCi«tt«d ;  and,  lastly,  that  if  the  demand  for  wheat  were  to  decline,  its  place 
WOttld  be  taken  by  cotton,  oil-seeds,  and  other  exportable  products.  Thua  it 
has  been  sliown  that  in  Oudh  the  ordinary  amount  of  cheaper  gruins  required 
by  the  people  has  still  been  kept  iu  the  province,  but  that  the  value  of  the 
^rain  exports  has  been  nearly  doubled  by  the  development  of  the  wheat  trade. 
In  the  .Norib-Western  Provinces,  it  is  reported  that  nearly  a  million  acres 
have  b<»cn  brought  imder  cultivation  within  tlie  List  tive  years,  but  that  the 
■avra  under  other  food  crops  has  not  only  not  diminished,  but  has  actually 
ilMCtMod.  Th«  reports  from  the  Central  Provinces  show  a  similar  state  of 
tklngd.  The  Puiijjib,  in  which  province  alone  wheat  is  tho  staple  food  o£  the 
aKricuitural  population,  owes  its  chief  prosperity  to  the  export  of  its  surplus 
wheat.  On  the  other  hand,  an  enormous  quantity  of  cheap  food  grains  has 
been  made  available  to  the  cultivators  of  tlie  wheot^producing  provinces  by 
t»iin(*cting  them  by  rail  with  those  out-of-tho-way  tracts  to  which  they  had 
Cbrmierly  no  access,  and  in  which  surplus  footl  grains  were  so  useless  to  the 
popoiatioQ  that  they  could  actually  find  no  purchasers,  and  were  quoted 
aumrdingly  at  nominal  prices. 

*'TSu!  general  conclusion  from  the  evidence  before  the  Government  of 
India  is,  that  the  recent  increase  of  population  has  been  accompanied  by  an 
ioeratte  in  produce,  which  has  not  only  supplied  the  extra  food  required  for 
the  saatenanca  of  the  new  population,  but  has  also  added  to  the  material 
wealth  of  the  whole  body  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Indian  Empire,  by 
providtng  n  large  surplus  for  sale  to  other  countries.  The  real  cause  of  the 
dirtrpfi!  find  poverty  of  the  cultivators  in  many  parts  of  India  is  to  be  found, 
»••  •  f  of  their  food,  not  in  the  oppression  of  taxes  and  rents,  not 

in  ition  of  the  country,  but  in  the  uncertainty  of  the  one  great 

UMiroe  o\  agricultural  wealth — tlie  rainfall  of  the  year." 

Next  we  are  told  much  about  the  indebtedness  of  the  peasantry; 
and  what  we  are  told  is  true  enough;  but  how  grotesque  it  is  to  find 
Mr.  Smith  explaining  at  great  length  that  the  Indian  peasantry — i.e., 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  people  of  the  country — are  incapable 
of  managing  for  themselves  the  very  simplest  concerns  of  human  life ; 
that  **  our  Western  ideas  of  obligation  of  all  contracts  '*  are  wholly 
UDSuitcd  to  them,  while  in  the  same  breath  he  assures  us  that 
"  education  is  coming  in  witli  a  flood,"  and  that  the  old  "  paternal 
dct^totism  "  is  quite  out  of  place. 

Perhaps  he  would  reply  that  although  the  peasant  is  in  this  state, 
the  "  educated  native,"  whom,  when  it  is  couveuicnt,  he  takes  as  the 
type  of  the  general  population,  is  quite  in  a  higher  stage  of  political 
development.  If  he  is,  then  he  is  not  a  fitting  representative  of 
people  who  have  nothing  in  common  with  him.      Is  he,  however,  in 
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this  elementary  matter,  so  much  above  his  peasant  brotlicr '  The 
following  anecdote,  cited  by  Mr.  Smith  himself,  does  not  look  very 
like  it : — - 

"One  case  was  brought  before  me  of  a  rising  young  man,  an 
student  at  college,  whose  income  was  seven  rupees  per  month.     His  fath< 
died,  and  his   caste  insisted  on  bis  spending  1100   rupees  in   funeral  rit 
To  do  this  he  had  to  load  himself  with  debt,  the  interest  on  which  aboorbc 
nearly  all  his  income,  and,  broken-hearted,  he  had  to  give  op  his  ^tadiea 
his  prospects  for  life," 

A  little  later,  with  similar  inconsistency,  Mr.  Smith  obserrca: 
"  Speaking  broadly,  I  believe  that  ancient  Hindoo  customs  w< 
much  more  snitcd  to  this  primitive  people  than  onr  advanced  id( 
of  commercial  law.  I  can  hardly  express  my  sense  of  the  danger  of 
applying  to  India  the  latest  forms  of  European  thought." 

Yet  this  is  the  writing  of  the  very  man  who  has  been  advocating 
the  last  new  political  fads  imported  into  Europe  by  an  infinitesii 
fraction  of  natives. 

To  proceed.  On  the  same  page  we  are  assured  that  Mr.  Smith 
believes  that  more  mischief  Mill  be  wrought  in  India  in  ten  years  bj 
applying  the  theories  of  our  advanced  political  and  commercia 
doctrinaires  than  was  caused  by  the  invasion  of  Tamerlane  or  Nadir 
Shah  or  the  ruthless  Moguls  !  Pretty  tall  talk  that,  and  perhaps 
little  mixed  historically  !  But  what  is  this  tremendous  revolution 
be  brought  about  by  our  advanced  political  and  commercial  doctrin- 
aires, whoever  they  may  be?  Is  anyone,  except  Mr.  Smith  and 
little  knot  of  interviewers,  wishing  to  make  any  revolution  at 
commercial  or  other,  in  India  ?  It  would  seem  that  they  were  quite 
wrong  who  taught  us  in  our  infancy  that  the  last  T^'eIsh  wolf 
destroyed  in  the  days  of  the  Edwards ;  for  here  is  a  creature  wbicb,,1 
without  rhyme  or  reason,  because  it  wants  to  make  a  revolution 
itself,  accuses  the  Indian  ofUcial  lamb  of  desiring  bo  to  dc» ! 

And  now  that  his  readers  have  been  sufficiently  instructed  by 
Mr.  Smith  as  to  the  more  than  childlike  innocence  of  the  natives 
of  India — an  innocence  which,  in  my  opinion,  he  overstates,  for 
think  that,  although  quite  unfit  for  the  sort  of  Government 
would  give  them,  they  are  by  no  means  so  infantine  as  he  believes — 
we  are  told  that  "  the  natives  urgently  demand  that  the  control  of  the 
trade  in  intoxicating  drinks  should  be  vested  in  local  boilies."  Once 
more  I  ask,  what  natives  ?  The  natives  who  find  intoxicating  drinks 
agreeable,  or  the  natives  who  would  as  soon  drink  a  glass  of  s  "  '  Ir« 
acid  as  a  glass  of  arrack  ?      Does  a  practical,  sensible  man  v 

think  that  in  a  country  where  religion  is  bound  up  with  the  ques- 
tion of  meats  and  drinks,  their  kind,  and  the  way  of  taking  ihem, 
to  an  extent  which  is  utterly  unknown  in  Em-ope,  it  would  be 
reasonable  to  introduce  the  very  last  Western  ideas  about  the  control 
of  the  liquor  traffic  ? 
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The  ohaD^es  introduced  in  my  time  iu  Madras  have  not  been 
working  long  enough  to  enable  an  observer  to  speak  very  confidently 
about  their  resultj  although  all  the  symptoms  thus  far  observed  are 
favourable ;  but  very  similar  arrangements  in  Bombay,  so  far  from 
increasiug  drunkeDness,  have  had  the  very  opposite  effect.  Here  is 
AQ  extract  from  a  Reaolution  of  the  Bombay  Government : — 

*'  The  results  of  the  libkari  policy  followed  by  Government  of  late  years 
have  been  a  large  increase  of  ibktiri  revenue,  a  diminution  of  crimes  punish- 
able under  the  Penal  Code,  a  material  enhaQcement  of  the  price  of  spirits^ 
the  cessation  of  illicit  distillation  in  the  palm-spirit  ttUukas,  an  improreD\ent 
ia  the  quality  of  the  spirits  sold,  a  better  system  of  (ibk^iri  administration,  the 
»b<ilir:uii  of  the  abuses  which  existed  under  the  old  system,  when  each  tuluka 
-everal  separate  petty  farms,  and  each  farmer  fostered  the  consump- 
»-..i  -.  ..'juor  and  tried  to  outbid  his  rivals  by  selling  bad  liquor  at  the 
Aeapcst  price,  and  a  diminution  in  the  xunount  of  drinking  generally." 

And  here  ia  another  important  passage,  taken  from  the  Keport  of 
the  Bombay  Abkiiri  Department,  published  in  1885  : — 

"  I  kuow  of  no  reason  for  believing  that  the  statements  made  in  the  news- 
papers regarding  the  increase  of  drunkenness  among  the  people  are  well- 
fotmded,  except  so  far  as  they  may  relate  to  intemperance  among  classes  that 
ibnnerly  did  not  drink.  If  the  vice  of  drunkenness  had  spread  as  alleged,  it 
i!d  have  been  accompunied  by  an  increase,  in  crime  of  the  classes  ordinarily 

i^ryinted  with  drunkenness,  such  as  petty  assault,  intimidation,   indecent 
our  in  the  public  streets,  &.C.,  and  the  magistrates  and  superiatendents 
CI-  would  have  noticed  the  circumstance   in  their  annual  reports  as 
«>  for  the  increase  of  crime  of  that  class  that  they  found  themselves 

ca„-  .  . ..  ;o  explain.  But  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  increase  in  the  number  of 
tQch  crimes  has  been  reported  in  recent  years.  Government  have  not  called 
aiy  attention  to  any  such  report,  nor  have  I  received  information  from  other 
■otirces  to  lead  me  to  believe  that  the  people  of  any  district  have  lived  more 
iatemperatcly  of  kte  than  in  former  years.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  good 
evidence  to  ehow  that  the  revised  libkuri  arrangements  ado])ted  in  two  of  the 
BKMt  notoriously  drunken  districts  in  the  Presidency — Thuna  and  Koluba — 
bare  bad  a  most  salutary  etfect  in  checking  drunkenness  among  classes  that 
formerly  were  most  addicted  to  that  vice.  The  following  tire  extracts  from 
official  reports  written  by  Mr.  Mulock,  C.S.,  when  holding  the  office  of 
'  ulloctor  of  Thana  : — 

"  '  The  new  ubkiiri  system,  along  with  largely  increasing  the  revenue  of  the 
tHate,  has  tended  to  raise  the  price  of  liquor  and  to  prevent  illicit  distillation 
*ni!  topping,  thus  largely  discouraging  the  excessive  drinking  for  which  this 
coU«'Ctornte  was  so  noted.  We  cannot,  of  course,  expect  those  who  acquire 
klie  taiit«  for  strong  drinks  and  oiu*  demoralizing  former,  or  cheap  liquor, 
mtem  to  at  once  leave  off  the  bad  habit  of  over-drinking  and  indulge  only 
Boderately.  Still,  1  believe  that  many  who  drank  before  to  excess  can  no 
Ingar  afford  to  do  so,  and  those  who  would  have  acquired  the  tasto,  if  liquor 
li:i "  id  at  its  former  low  price,  will  now  eschew  it  as  an  expensive 

li.  1  thus  never  acquire  the  habit  of  over-indulgence. 

•  •  i  Lave,  the  last  few  months,  been  a  good  deal  iu  the  sea-coast  district  that 
1  have  known  for  ov(t  ten  years,  and  I  would  not  ask  you  to  credit  the  difference 
1  notice  in  the  people,  and  more  especially  in  those  of  the  jungii  parts,  since 
bailor  has  been  raised  in  price  and  tlie  toddy-trees  remained  untapped.  Those 
who  formerly  spent  their  last  farthing  in  liquor  have  now,  they  tell  me,  all  a 
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li::!-.'  bi»ia-ce  to  spend  in  some  little  comfort  or  another,  and  althongli 
they  jTunible  at  the  diliiculty  about  buying  liquor,  they  themaeWes  are 
:i;e  arst  to  admit  how  beneticial  their  more  or  less  compulsory  abstention  bm 
Iv^::  :o  them  and  their  families.  Ask  any  large  landholder  or  employer  of 
lab:ur  ::i  the  collectorate,  and  he  will  lell  you  that  he  now  gets  a  fiur  day's 
:aboc:r  f  .^r  the  day 's  wages,  where  formerly  he  never  could  succeed  in  doing  eo. 
H-  w:;i  teil  you  that  he  can  now  count  on  the  daily  attendance  of  his  labourers, 
where  formerly  the  second  day  they  were  absent  on  the  proceeds  of  the  first 
•iay.  AH  I  ask  i?.  let  this  continue,  and  Thana  will  be  no  more  noted  for  its 
hard  drinking  and  crime  than  any  other  part  of  the  Presidency.' 

"  In  another  letter  Mr.  Mulock  writes : — 

■■  *  I  must  mention  the  bonellts  resulting  to  the  people  under  the  new  system, 
asi  from  the  enhancement  of  the  price  of  liquor.  >Iy  assistants,  Mamlatdai* 
P*:;!?.  Tal.tis.  io..  are  unanimous  in  their  praises  of  it.  and  having  been  some 
time  :::  the  sea-coast  talukas  I  can  corroborate  their  opinions  in  every  respect. 
N?  c=e  Iccger  i^ees  the  «neral  dnmkenn«>5S  of  former  days.  Eren  the 
ray 03  themselves,  while  grumbling  at  its  being  hard  on  them,  that  they  canoot 
jet  :ho  cheap  li^^uor  they  formerly  got,  will  admit  that  they  are  happier 
wi:h:u:  it.  ur.i  that  the  "zor,"  as  they  call  the  influence  of  the  liquor  Tendor, 
•-?  r.-'-w  j::::e,  a:-.i  no  more  land  is  mortgaged  to  liim  in  liquidation  of  hia 

;  ills." 

••  The  :"oV.ow:r.g  extr.iot  is  from  a  lotter  recently  addressed  by  an  experienced 
r^v«::ue  ori.vr  s<:rv:cg  in  the  Kol.-.ba  district,  to  the  e^litor  of  the  Bombay 
'.••.:;  ";.  i:i  revly  to  an  article  that  appeared  in  that  papr?r  a  few  weeks  ago, 
L:l".r-^:v.^  that  the  priseat  :-.bkiri  ^-oiioy  has  escouraied  li  juor  drinking  : — 

"  •  There  is  v«te  thic^  certaiA  to  u:o  about  the  present  management  of  tlie 
AVx  .r:  l'K»parmit:::,  and  iha:  is,  that  it  has  diminished  drunkenness  in  the 
North  Koukar..  I  have  had  the  hor.our  to  serve  in  that  province  off  and  oa 
:or  i'.«Ar:y  twelve  year*,  and  lay  service  an.i  jvrsonal  taste  have  been  sach  aa 
havo  broiuht  uie  very  much  into  friendly  contact  with  the  poorer  classes,  and 
,.sv«..':.vlly  \v::h  hill  and  coast  triSrs — th<.  Ti:.ikurs,  Katkaris  and  Kolis — men 
,r"  :;..'  :,*re#t  a:ii  sh.o  wave.  W'ish;-^  vay  :ne:u:>ry  these  p^sple  were  literally 
slabs'*  t  •  v.;r:"k.  The  ooast  Kolis  w.-re  rarely  sober  when  ashore:  and  in  the 
h:ll  ar.i  rorvs:  villa^vs,  where  the  peoplo  rake  their  li  :uor  l:ke  gentlemen, 
:u  :l.c  ovtivh;^.  ::  was  a  con.mon  thing  for  every  male  s-.ul  above  twehra 
_\car*  v^lA  ;.>  bo  stv.pid  drur.k  by  eight  or  ::ir.e  o'clock  r.n.  I  hai  at  one  time 
to  o..^  a  ^rvat  >.:eal  of  night  i.\itroIlh:g.  a::d  have  often  conte  into  a  village 
>ftlxorv  -.'.ot  a  soul  cou!d  answer  the  sir.iplest  question. 

••  ■  Now.  all  this  is  to  a  great  e\:cnt  a  thing  of  the  rast.'  " 

.Mhhx:  tUe  luiddlo  of  Uis  sMxvud  article  Mr.  Smith  ceases  to  set 
u.riU  what  Uo  cv>usivlor«  the  defects  of  our  system  of  GoTenunn&t 
:uul  n»»tlv  oWrves : 
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then  proceeds  to  dilate  on  the  inveterate  custom  of  premature 
marriages.  Such  remarks  are  all  too  true ;  but  who  are  the  people 
iriio  want  to  put  aside  these  questions  of  social  reform,  and  to  try  to 
direct  the  efforts  of  their  countrymea  towards  political  agitation  ? 
Jnat  the  Tcry  people  to  whose  ideaa  Mr.  Smith  has  lent  such  support 
M  he  could  give  them.  Of  course  it  is  not  for  English  officials  to  say 
much  about  these  social  questions.  They  are  bound  to  be  very 
reticent  with  regard  to  everything  that  closely  touches  the  religious 
feelings  of  the  people ;  but  what  better  can  the  winter-months* 
traveller  who  cares  for  social  matters  do,  than  to  keep  these  questions 
before  his  interviewers  ? 

The  premature  marriages  having  been  deplored,  we  are  told  of  the 

jat  expenses  at  marriages  and  funerals.  Too  true  !  all  too  true  ! 
and  the  key  to  the  indebtedness  of  a  large  portion  of  the  population; 
but  why  did  not  Mr.  Smith  say  to  his  interviewers,  ''  You  talk  about 
land  assessment  being  high  and  the  peasantry  poor,  do  you  suppose 
they  will  ever  be  rich,  whatever  the  (government  may  do,  while  these 
bad  and  mad  customs  continue  ?  "  If  he  had  ever  done  so,  he  would 
have  been  soundly  abused  for  his  pains  by  the  little  clique  of  native 
agitators. 

Then  comes  the  remark, "  In  legislating  for  India,  one  has  to 
remember  that  the  bulk  of  the  people  are  but  children,  and  the 
GoTcrament  has  to  act  as  a  kind  but  firm  father."  "The  good,'' 
ays  the  Spaniard,  '*  if  it  be  short  is  twice  good."  Putting  adolescents 
)r  children.  I  agree  to  the  maxim ;  and  when  Mr.  Smith's  collected 
works  are  published,  should  propose  the  substitution  of  this  sentence 
for  a  large  part  of  his  two  papers. 

Next  follow  several  pages  devoted   to  education,  which  are  well 

enough ;  but,  when  Mr.  Smith  tells  us  that  there   are  "  painful  in- 

tances  of  Government   CollcgeSj    whose  whole  influence  is  thrown 

linst  Christianity,"  I  wonder  if  he  has  realized  that  the  persons 
most  in  favour  of  the  political  movement  amongst  certain  native 
cliques  which  he  patronizes  are  also  just  the  most  anti-Christian 
Europeans  between  the  Himalayas  and  Cape  Comorin?  The 
pamphlet  most  hostile  to  our  existing  political  system  in  India, 
which  I  have  seen,  was  written,  if  I  am  not  much  misinformed,  by 
the  most  notorious  catspaw  of  the  well-known  thcosophist,  Madame 
Blavatsky. 

Mr.  Smith  then  goes  on  to  assure  us  that  "  the  natives  desire 
technical  schools,  and  that  the  Government  will  do  wcU  to  respond 
to  this  demand,**  Would  he  be  startled  to  learn  that  some  at  least 
of  the  Indian  Governments  had  moved  heaven  and  earth  to  stimulate 
that  demand  ?  that  they  considered  it  almost  a  matter  of  life  and 
death,  and  that  the  coryphm  of  Mr«  Smith's  political  views  cordially 
hate  them  for  their  pains  ? 
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It  is  ia  coimection  with  this  subject  that  Mr.  Smith  makes  tha 
•tnui^  remark,  "  No  jealoasy  of  her  competition  with  ourselves 
mast  hinder  xa  from  doing  full  jostice  to  her  aspirations/'  Does 
Mr.  Smith  imagine  that  the  Europeans  who  govcru  India  ercr  give 
(wo  thoughts  to  the  result  of  her  competition  upon  home  interests  ? 
They  are  vehemently  opposed  to  anything  that  unfairly  weights,  in 
ever  so  small  a  degree,  the  home  manufacturer.  They  hated  the 
Indian  cotton  duties^  but  they  hate  even  more  the  infamous  Engliah 
silver-plate  duty,  the  continuance  of  which  seems  to  me  a  distinct 
blot  on  the  scutcheon  of  all  recent  Liberal  Chancellors  of  the 
Exchequer. 

A  little  further  on  Mr.  Smith  says  that  "  it  should  be  distinctly 
impressed  by  the  Government  of  India  on  all  its  officers,  thai 
courtesy  to  the  natives  is  a  cardinal  virtue,  and  that  rudeness  will 
bring  sharp  censure."  Of  course  it  should,  and  of  course  it  is;  bat 
what  itt  the  use  of  making  soch  a  statement  ?  Is  there  any  country 
in  which  there  are  not  rough  and  disagreeable  people,  especially 
amongst  subordinate  officials  ?  If  Mr.  Smith  had  thought  it  worth 
while  to  go  into  this  subject  at  all,  it  would  have  been  more  interest- 
ing to  have  explained  to  his  home-keeping  countrymen  that,  although 
Anglo-Indians  have  no  preteu!>ion  to  be  more  courteous  than  ordinary 
English  gentlemen,  they  at  least  treat  their  native  subordinates  more 
courteously  than  any  other  superiors  have  ever  treated  inferiors  in 
Uindostao. 

To  use  such  a  phrase  as  that  "  etiquette  is  a  fine  art  amongst  the 
natives  "  is  misleading.  The  manner  of  well-bred  natives  is  like 
the  manner  of  well-bred  people  in  all  countries — most  agreeable,  and 
sometimes  quite  charming ;  but  there  are  a  vast  number  of  natives 
who  are  as  far  as  possible  from  being  well-bred,  and  if  Mr.  Smith 
were  to  go  into  the  details  of  some  of  the  complaints  against  the 
discourtesy  of  Europeans  which  he  may  have  read  in  the  native  papers, 
I  «m  afraid  he  would  find  this  truth  rather  disagreeably  impressed 
upon  him. 

As  civilization  increases,  the  standard  of  politeness  will  rise  in 
most  parts  of  the  world.  It  has  already  risen  a  great  deal  in  India 
since  a  Mahratta  statesman  said  seventy  years  ago  to  a  British 
administrator,  who  told  me  the  story  :  "  If  you  want  to  rule  my 
countrymen,  you  must  twist  your  left  hand  in  their  hair,  and  hold  a 
club  in  your  right !  " 

It  ia  we  English  who,  with  all  our  faults,  have  introduced  into 
India  sound  views  as  to  the  way  in  which  superiors  should  treat 
inferiors,  wbether  of  their  own  blood  or  of  any  other.  The  idea  of 
its  being  the  duty  of  a  ruling  race  to  treat  the  ruled  with  sympathy 
and  kiuduesK  is  one  of  the  many  excellent  exotics  which  we  h^Te 
brought  to  that  country. 
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Tbe  Teiy  fact  that  it  has  become  a  common  form  of  abuse  on  the 
part  of  the  malcontent  section  of  the  natives  to  say  that  the  English- 
mu  is  not  sympathetic,  shows  how  well  we  have  taught  the  lesson 
tlitt  in  our  opinion  he  ought  to  be  so. 

Near  the  end  of  his  second  article^  Mr.  Smith  tells  us  that  the 
Anny  which  keeps  India  in  order  is  singularly  small^  and  cannot 
•liBly  be  decreased  by  sensible  men.  That  is  indisputable ;  but  why 
then  in.  his  first  article  did  he  tell  us  that  "  the  natives/'  always  the 
Utile  coteries  of  intriguers  to  whom  he  gives  that  respectable  name, 
ooDiidered  it  too  lai^e  ? 

He  then  passes  on  to  the  following  remarks : — 

**  I  will  add,  in  conclusion,  that  the  future  guidance  of  our  Indian  Empire 
will  task  to  the  uttermost  British  statesmanship.  New  problems  will  con- 
Itaady  present  themselves,  demanding  rare  wisdom  and  tact  to  solve  discreetly. 
We  have  to  conduct  India  successfully  through  the  various  stages  that 
lepante  a  subject  province  from  a  self-governing  colony.  It  is  only  at 
prewnt  capable  of  feeble  progression ;  education  and  intelligence  touch  as 
yet  bat  the  fringe  of  its  250  millions  ;  thick  darkness  still  broods  over  the 
deep,  and  no  one  would  propose  dangerous  experiments  on  a  people  who  have 
iMTCT  known  since  the  world  began  any  Government  which  was  not  desix>tic. 
What  we  have  to  do  is  to  absorb  into  our  system  the  best  native  thought  of 
Infia,  and  generously  to  welcome  the  aid  it  can  give  us  in  administering  the 
eountiy.  The  time  is  past  for  considering  India  as  a  close  preserve  for  a 
piofcwum." 

With  regard  to  this  I  have  to  inquire,  who  considers  India  "  as  a 
doie  preserve  for  a  profession  ?  "  For  what  profession  is  it  a  close 
pRacrre?  Is  it  for  the  profession  of  the  Civil  Service  proper,  of 
fbe  Army,  of  the  Police,  of  the  Salt  officers,  of  the  Excise  officers,  of 
Ae  Foreat  officers,  of  the  Ecclesiastical  officers — or,  in  short,  for  what 
fwfeaaion? 

Further^  while  entirely  agreeing  that  "  the  future  guidance  of  our 
Lidian  Empire  wDl  tax  to  the  uttermost  British  statesmanship,"  I 
vant  to  know  by  what  strange  alchemy  we  are  to  make  into  a  self- 
ggnming  colony  that  which  is  not  a  colony  at  all  ?  If  India  were 
a  edony  it  would  be  all  easy  enough,  but  that  is  just  what  it  is  not ; 
aad  if  we  try  for  seventeen  million  years,  the  generous  lease  which 
ioiiie  one,  if  I  mistake  not,  gives  this  planet,  we  cannot  make  it  a 
eolony,  unlesa  perhaps  in  the  last  million  when  the  sun,  we  are  told, 
ia  to  get  a  great  deal  cooler.  The  problem  is  vastly  more  difficult 
fhaa  that.  The  problem  is  how  best  to  manage  for  its  interest,  our 
intereit,  and  the  interest  of  the  world,  an  Empire  inhabited  even 
hf  twice  as  many  people  as  acknowledged  the  sway  of  the 
Airtoninci,  within  whose  limits  we  cannot  perpetuate  our  own  race 
fat  aora  than  three  generations. 

It  ia  a  magnificent  problem,  and  I  for  one  should  have  been  most 
patefiil  to  Mr.  Smith  if  he  had  helped  us  ever  so  little  towards  its 
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He  might  have  done  so.  If  there  is  one  thing  aboat  which 
reasonable  Anglo-Indian  administrators  are  more  anxious  thui 
another  it  is  about  increasing  the  material  prosperity  of  the  country, 
Mr.  Smith  has,  by  his  own  statement,  been  trading  with  India  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  or  thereby.  Surely  in  that  long  period  he  must 
have  picked  up  something  which  Anglo-Indian  officials  do  not  know. 
Why  in  these  two  long  articles  does  an  able  man,  with  excellent 
intentions,  give  us — must  1  say  it  ? — nothing  but  commonplaces,  save 
when  he  repeats  the  silly  or  dishonest  talk  of  Indian  grumblers  ? 
Does  he  suppose  that  there  is  a  single  fact  or  idea  in  his  two  papers 
which  is  not  familiar  as  household  words  ?  And  yet  one  is  sure  that 
he  must  know  so  much  about  commercial  facts  which  Indian  admitiis- 
trators  would  fain  learn  ! 

J\Iy  thoughts  pass  from  Mr.  Smith's  two  articles  to  the  book  to  which 
Mr.  Edwin  Arnold  has  given  the  same  name,  "  India  Revisited." 
Now,  there  is  a  performance  which  appears  to  me  a  worthy  result  of  a 
winter  spent  in  India.  It  is  not  didactic,  like  Mr.  Smith's  article*. 
It  was  not  its  author's  object  to  be  didactic.  It  will  not  tell  the 
Anglo-Indian  administrator,  even  incidentally,  much  that  he  did  not 
know  before  ;  but  putting  aside  little  inaccuracies,  which  arc  of  no 
sort  of  importance,  it  is  beyond  all  comparison  the  very  best  descrip- 
tion of  India,  as  it  looks  to  the  intelligent  European  traveller,  that 
ever  was  written.  Numbers  of  us  have  seen  India  as  Mr.  Edwin 
Arnold  saw  it  last  winter;  but  only  a  man  of  genius  could  have 
thrown  his  impressions  upon  paper  in  the  way  that  he  has  done.  No 
one,  whether  he  knows  the  country  or  does  not  know  it,  will  rise  from 
the  perusal  of  that  volume  without  a  quickened  sense  of  the  vast 
responsibilities  which  wc  have  undertaken  in  India,  and  a  quickened 
affection  for  the  Indian  people. 

Every  winter  will  now,  in  all  probability,  take  to  India  :iu  imreas- 
ing  number  of  English  tourists.  Most  of  these  will  go  for  sport  or 
for  the  pleasures  of  travelling  ;  a  good  many  will,  it  may  be  hoped^ 
go  with  a  view  to  lay  a  foundation  for  future  study,  and  a  few  will 
go  for  the  purpose  of  enlightening  their  countrymen  when  they  come 
home. 

Is  it  too  much  to  ask  that  these  last  should  take  the  pains  to 
arrive  at  an  accurate  knowledge  of  facts  before  they  give  their  con- 
clusions to  the  world  f 

Mr.  Smith  might,  without  any  trouble,  have  found  numbers  of 
Anglo-Indians  who  could  have  done,  before  he  published  his  articles, 
precisely  what  I  am  doing  after  they  have  been  published.  These 
useful  critics,  M'hilc  allowing  him  to  form  exactly  what  opiriiorm  he 
pleased,  might  have  set  him  right  as  to  mere  matters;  of  fart,  about 
which  there  is  really  no  dispute  possible. 

If  Mr.  Smith  had  taken  the  pains  to  get  up  hii$  iacts  before  he 
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Wgu  to  intenrieir  the  people  whom  he  quite  grataitously  assumed 

to  represcut   native  opiniou,   he   might    have   given   them  many  a 

urful  hint.       Tlic<<c    jioliticizing  sophists   threaten  to  be  a  perfect 

corse  to  Inilia,  turning  the  thoughts  of  their  countrymen  away  from 

her  real  wants  to  chase  this  or  that  igniit  fatuus  over  moss  and  moor. 

If  lie   had   more    thoroughly  understood   the  circum.^tanccs  of  the 

itry  iu  which   he  was  travelling,  the  same  good  sense  which  has 

le    him    succeed   in    his    own   business^  and    iu    more  than  one 

Important  election,  would  have  led  him  to  see  that  what  India  chieBy 

wants  is  the  devotion,  for  decades  and  decades  to  come^  of  most  of 

her  educated  ability  to  developing  her  natural  resources. 

re  is  department  after  department  of  Government  which  wf 
™„-.^  fain  fill  with  natives  if  we  could.  Take  the  Forest  Service,  for 
example.  Every  consideration  makes  iu  favour  of  that  being  chiefly 
a  native  service  ;  but  ask  our  conservators  what  their  esperience  is. 
Hie  paradise  of  the  educated  native  is  to  sit  at  a  desk  and  write.  He 
iil  far  more  fearful  of  the  sun  and  the  rain  than  his  European 
brother. 

Take  again  the  ^ledical  Service.  We  want  quite  an  enormous 
increase  in  the  medical  ability  which  is  devoted  to  helping  the  native 
lick ;  but  how  slowly  it  comcs^  and  what  difficulties  are  iu  the  way  ! 
A  Brahtniu  lately  came  to  a  Professor  of  Biology  at  an  Indian  College 
and  desired  to  join  his  class.  In  the  course  of  conversation  it  trans- 
pired that  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  dissect  some  of  the  lower 
! forma  of  life.  "Oh/'  he  said,  *'  that  is  out  of  the  question.  It  is 
contrary  to  my  religion  !  "  "  Very  sorry,"  snid  the  Professor,  "  but 
if  you  do  not  dissect,  you  cannot  study  biology."  "  Oh,  but  cannot 
[Tou  give  me  some  book  ?  ''  was  the  rejoinder.  And  so  it  is;  always 
the  book  rather  than  Nature  and  fact ! 

Then,  again,  we  want  more  and  more  native  engineers,  especially 
water  engineers. 

It  is  just  the  same  with  agriculture.  Nothing  is  more  futile  than 
[to  transplant  the  methods  of  the  Lothians  straight  away  into  Tanjore 
'or  'finnevelly ;  but  we  want  to  marry  the  science  of  Rothamstead  to 
the  practice  of  the  Indian  peasant.  All  political  questions  connected 
with  India  are  mere  fiddle-faddles  compared  with  the  importance  of 
increasing  the  numl)€r  of  bushels  produced  per  acre.  For  all  ques- 
[tiona  connected  with  that  country  dwindle  into  insignificance  before 
I  this  tremendous  consideration  :  "  We  have  stopped  war,  we  arc  stop- 
famine  ;  how  are  the  ever-increasing  multitudes  to  be  fed  ?  " 
ie  travelling  Englishman  of  the  species  which  is  nothing  if  not 
tttnest,  might  do  $uch  a  good  turn  to  the  educated  natives  if  he 
wonld  only  press  upon  them  these  elementary  but  colossally  impor- 
^  tant  matters,  rather  than  encourage  them  to  talk  political  platitudes  I 
^H     Before    India   can    come  up   to  the  political    development  which 
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Europe  has  reached  through  ages  and  ages  of  struggle,  she,  too,  mi 
go  through  mighty  social  and  political  changes.  Mr.  Smith's  iDtcr- 
viewers  think  that  the  mango  trick  is  quite  as  applicable  to  national 
development  aa  to  popular  amuacraent ;  but  the  mangoea  of  Salem 
and  Parell  were  not  planted  by  jugglers, 

I  confess,  however,  that   the  traveller  who  goes  to  India  to  leam^l 
inteiresta   me  more  than   he  who   goe«   thither  to  obtain  material* i 
wherewithal  to  teach.     There  is  so  much  to  be  learnt  and  enjoyed  ia 
that  splendid  country  ! 

An    old   Scotch   nobleman  when   he  heard  that  his  nephew 
living  with  the  Prince  Regent,  shrewdly  observed  :  "  Eh,  but  Jemmji 
must  be  a  very  clever  man  to  do  all  that  on  five  hundred  a  year  !  **  Andj 
so  I  flay,  "  Eh,  but  Mr.  Smith,  or  any  one  like  him,  though  he  apak»' 
with  the  tongues  of  men  and  of  angels,  must  be  a  very  clever  mau  if, 
after  a  gallop  through  India,  he  can  tell  the  British  public  auythiog 
worth  knowing  about  Indian  politics,  which  they  cannot  learn  from^ 
the  scores  and   scores  of  not  less  able  men  who   have   given  their 
whole  lives  to  that  country."     As  I  began  by  saying,  if  he  had  ouljr 
gone  to  some   out-of-the-way  place,  say   Corea  or  Celebes,  nay,  even 
to  Poland  or  Caudia,  or  political    as  distinguished  from  picturesque 
Switzerland,  we  should  have  been  most  grateful  for  his  articles. 

It  is  ditficult  to  over-estimate  the  amount  of  mischief  which  is 
done  by  a  writer  who,  like  Mr.  Smith,  encourages  the  belief  that  the 
official  view  of  Indian  affairs  is  separated  by  a  broad  line  of 
demarcation  from  the  non-official  view.  There  are  in  truth  a 
hmidred  official  viewM  and  a  hundred  uon-ofhcial  views  of  Indiaa 
affairs,  intersecting  each  other  at  a  thousand  points.  The  more  dis- 
cussions we  can  have  about  matters  which  can  be  reasonably  con- 
troverted, the  better  in  India  as  elsewhere ;  but  the  real  opposition 
between  many  of  the  ideas  which  IVfr.  Smith  has  been  pleased  to 
label  as  those  of  the  ''  natives  '*  and  what  he  would  call  the  "  official 
view,''  is  simply  the  opposition  which  must  ever  exist  between  people 
who  will,  and  people  who  will  not,  take  pains  to  spend  a  reasonable 
time  in  statu  /rupillari  before  they  aspire  to  be  Masters  of  Arts. 

I  suppose  that  a  good  many  worthy  persons  who  read  this  article 
will  say,  not  for  the  first  time,  tliat  mine  are  the  views  of  "  an  official 
optimist.^*  I  ouglit  then  perhaps  to  observe,  before  I  come  to  au 
end,  that,  so  far  from  returning  from  India  in  the  temper  of  an 
optimist,  I  look  with  the  gravest  uneasiness  to  the  future  of  that 
country.  I  think  that  if  Clive  and  Hastings  are  not  to  be 
remembered  in  the  year  2000,  as  having  got  Great  Britain  into  the 
most  magnificent  scrape  recorded  in  history,  the  very  greatest  care 
and  the  devotion  of  an  ever-increasing  ivmouut  of  British  ability  to 
our  Eastern  affairs,  is  absolutely  necessary,  Bui  amidst  the 
innumerable  dangers  ahead,  perhaps  the  greatest  is  that  of  super^ 
ficially  generous  counsels  being  adopted  in  Loudon. 
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Let  our  Indian  reformers  there  confine  their  efforts  as  much  as 
poHible  to  obtaining  for  the  Indian  Services  the  very  maximum  of 
ability  and  character,  and  let  them  refrain,  as  much  as  they  can 
iBiDf  themaeWes  to  do,  from  interfering  with  details. 

UUte  aapieniem  et  nihil  dicas  was  a  favourite  maxim  of  Mr. 
E^dunstone's  in  making  appointments^  and  there  never  was  one 
which  better  deserved  to  be  taken  to  heart  by  the  British  public  in 
dniiiig  irith  India. 

So  &r  from  imagining  that  our  present  system  is  the  perfection  of 
radom,  I  believe  there  are  quite  endless  improvements  to  be  made 
in  all  direetions,  but  these  improvements  cannot  be  dictated  from  a 
entie  by  even  the  ablest  of  mankind.  Fill  your  Services  with  the 
■oat  intelligent  persons  whom  money  can  buy.  Wherever  you  can 
ipatt  aafely  anbatitnte  cheap  native  for  costly  British  agency,  by  all 
neana  do  it ;  but  let  us  have  no  leaps  or  bounds,  and  remember  that 
inportant  aa  economy  is,  it  is  madness,  I  do  not  say  to  lower,  but 
ant  ateadily  to  raise,  the  quality  of  your  European  officers  at  any 
MWiiaiy  coat.  More  light  and  more  leading,  not  less,  are  what 
ia  winted,  if  the  acquisition  of  your  great  vassal  Empire  in  Asia  is 
to  torn  ont  anything  better  than  that  very  unsatisfactory  subject  for 
wiflffction — a  aplendid  mistake. 

M.  E.  Gbant  Dufp. 


THEOLOGY   AS    AN    ACADEMIC 
DISCIPLINE. 


IN   England   tHe  study  of  Theology  is   so  little  understood    and 
cultivated  that  a  plea  on  its  behalf  as  a  high  academic  discipline 
is  more  likely  to  be  dismissed  with  amused  impatience  than  soberly 
discussed.     We   are   a   curious   people,    inclined    to    religious    con- 
troversy, but  decidedly  disinclined  to  apply  science  iu  religion.       Vet 
these  may  be  related  as  effect  and  cause,  for  controversies  are  more 
often  due  to  ignorance  than  to  knowledge,  and  conflicts  in  the  dark 
are  noisier  and,  possibly,  more  exhilarating  than  conflicts  in  the  light 
This,  we  are  assured,  is  an  age  of  criticism ; — so  it  would  be  were  i1 
not  for  the  critics.     Our  critics,  indeed,  are  most  skilful   workmen, 
considering  the  tools  they  have,  or  ratlicr  have  not.     Mr.  Mattheirj 
Arnold  is  here  our  foremost  craftsman,  and  not  being  an  equip] 
and    disciplined   theologiau^  he   has  been  able  to    essay  and  even 
accomplish    brave  things  on   the  field    of  religious   criticism.      His 
general  culture  has  given  him  a  fine  confidence  he  might  have  lost 
by  special   training,  and  so  he  has  exercised  his  rare   and  excellent 
gifts    unencumbered    by  the    responsibilities    and    insight  of  a  too 
curious  or  too   sympathetic  knowledge.      But,  as  was  said  of  old, 
Movrtc  7'  a/otffToc,  «(rrt<:  fiKa^tt  icaA<uc>      ^  master  of  graceful  speech. 
well  skilled  in   the  art  of  amusing,  of  making  grave   subjects  gai 
and  solemn  persons  humorous,  he  has  shocked,  bantered,  tortured} 
instructed   the  British  Philistine,  and    then,  with  fine  and  double- 
edged  irony,  admonished  his  bewildered  victims  to  be  sweetly  reason^ 
able.      In   religion  ^Mr.   Arnold  has  been  an  earnest  but  hardly 
serious  critic,   with  canons   of  criticism   so  subjective  as   to  mean 
that  a  teacher  ought  to  instruct  his  age  all  the  better  for  being  the 
standard    of   the    truth   he   teaches.      He  has  been  so  essentially  a 
preacher  intent   on    mending  manners,  that   he  has  never  escaped 
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(rom  those  whose  maouers  be  wished  to  mend.      His  past  has  alwajH 
been  the  present,  and  histoxy  the  storehouse  whence  he  has  dravrn  the 
meuu  of  awiog,  chastising^  or  amusing  it.     His  culture  is  too  cou- 
scioQS  <^  itself,  and  so  too  borne,  too  local  and  limited,  to  enable  him 
ichticallj  to  handle  religion  as  distinguished  from  religious  literature 
and  character.     We  may  admire  the  work  the  man  attempted  to  do 
while  deploring   his    limitations.      If   he  had   been   less  critical  of 
luiners,  he  might  have  known  more  of  man ;  if  he  had  known  more 
ligion,  he  would   have   persuaded  men  with   more  reason  and 
fr  sweetness, 
fiat  yir,  Arnold  must   not  be  allowed  to  stand  here  in  solitude. 
feasor  Huxley  and  he  have  often  tilted  together  as  the  champions 
'iwpectivcly  of  Science  and  Literature.    Mr.  Arnold  loves  to  magnify 
kit  ignorance  of  Science ;  but  the  Professor  has  on  many  fields  proved 
lii»  mastery  of  Letters.   He  ifi  a  teacher  one  always  feels  it  a  pleasure 
to  lesm  from  ',  for  his  massive   common-sense  so  serves  as  a  sort  of 
miversal  genius^  that,  however  much  he  writes,  he  never  writes  non- 
There  is  no  man  who  would  more  sternly  warn  the  ignorant 
hit  own  province^  though,  strangely,  there  is  no  man  more  ready 
biTade  a  province    so    little  his  own  as  that  of  the  history  and 
iierature  of  religion.    There,  indeed,  he  loves  to  disport  himself  in  a 
lie  not  very  remote  from  a  state  of  Nature,  though  he  so  well 
Understands  the  sartorial  art  as   to   seem   to   the  passei'-by  a  very 
;tably  clothed   man.     In    the    presence  of  such  a  remarkable 
lenon  a  student  of  men  and  morals  might  be  inclined  to  start, 
»  something  more  than  a  curious,  as  a  serious  and  signiticant  qucs 
tioi,  thi« — -why  men   will  not   only  tolerate,  but   even  applaud  and 
practices  in  the  theological  that  they  would  not  for  a  moment 
in   the  physical  sciences  ?     They   have  what  may  be  called  a 
ific  conscience  in  the  one  case,  but  not  in  the  other ;  for  a  man 
apparently  without  loss  of  reputation  or  self-respect,  speak  in 
ology  on  terms  and  with  an  outfii  that  would  make  him  ridiculous 
)logy.     Suppose  some  dazed  divine,  belated  by  much  study  of 
Yoots,  or  philosophical  or  historical  Theology,  were  suddenly 
with  a  fit  of  versatility,  and  began  to  coach  himself  in  Darwin, 
{peocer,   and    Huxley,  and,  thus  furnished,  were  to  publish  iu  the 
gCJ»  of  some  enlightened  Review  a  scries  of  essays  on  the  Evolution 
Man,  one    may  faintly  imagine    the    cachinnations  with  which 
tific  societies  and  savans  would  greet  his  achievement — if,  indeed, 
iity   80    gross  could   provoke   to  mirth  bodies  so  grave.     Yet 
P/ofe»aor  Huxley  has  recently  favoured  ua  with  a  performance  wliich 
iunJUj  rises  above  this  level.      lie  is  a  distinguished  ]>olcmic,  and  he 
fnnxl  hia  resource  and  prowess   by   stormiug  a  position    which  a 
•totcsman  with   theological  proclivities  might  defend,  but  which  no 
scientific  theologian  would  occupy,  or  indeed  recognize  as  a  position 
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at  all.      It  ivas  a  very  pretty  fight  between  laymen  (the  word  i»  not  i 
used  in  ita  clerical   sense),  but,  like  laymen's  battles  ereiywher^  H] 
was    fought    on  issues   both  false  and  irrelevant,  and  with    resnltal 
significant  of  nothing  but  the  skill  of  the  combatants.  The  Profeaaor,! 
having  put  on  his  fighting  gear,  was   not  going  to  put  it  hastily  off, 
and  so  he  resolved  to  advance  to  something  positive,  a  theory  as  to  | 
the  Evolution  of  Theology,  which  was  to  be  worked  out  and  venfied 
in  the  comparative  method.     The  problem  was  simple  to  him,  for  be 
was  a  simple  man  to.  the  problem,  not  seeing  its  complexity,  or  tlie 
delicacy  of  the  process  needed  to  ascertain  the  factors  necessary  to 
its  solution.      He  had  got  up  enough  of  Reuss,  Kuenen,  and  Well- 
hansen    to    serve    his  purpose ;  but  lie   had   mastered  neither    the 
linguistic,  nor   the   literary,   nor    the    historical,   nor   the    religions 
material  required  for  the   scientific  handling  of  the  theory,  to  say 
nothing  of  its  proof.     The  theory  came  to  be  through  the  absence  i 
of  science ;  a  little  thorougher  knowledge  would  have  made  the  very ' 
statement  of  it  impossible.      It  is  something  more  than  a  pleasure — 
it  is  an  inspiration — to  see  a  masterly  spirit  exercised  over  our  deepesii 
problems ;    but    what   is    needed  for  their  solution  is   masterlii 
penetrated  and  guided  by  full  and  accurate  knowledge. 

Now,  what  we  need  here  is  a  scientific  conscience,  as  sensitive 
the  interference  of  the  tyro  or  the  untrained  in  the  field  of  religious! 
as  in  the  field  of  mathematical  or  physical  inquiry.  We  often  hear 
of  the  feebleness,  perhaps  senility,  of  Newton,  the  student  of  prophecy, 
as  compared  with  the  strength  and  clear  intellect  of  Newton,  the 
interpreter  of  Nature  and  discoverer  of  natural  law.  But  the 
contrast  may  be  repeated,  though  the  student's  handling  of  the  Bible 
be  as  free  as  Newton's  was  reverent.  There  is  a  want  of  seriousness, 
because  a  want  of  the  thoroughness  and  veracity  of  science,  in  our 
religious  thought  and  criticism.  There  is  nothing  so  fundamentally 
divisive  as  superficial  misunderstanding ;  because  of  it  the  attitude 
to  religion  is  meanly  polemical  on  the  one  side,  and  narrowly 
apologetic  on  the  other.  Science  and  culture  have  a  contempt  for 
Theology,  if  not  for  theologians ;  Theology  has  a  suspicion  of  the 
methods  of  science  and  the  spirit  of  culture,  even  though  many  of 
the  men  that  most  adorn  science  best  illustrate  piety.  Now,  we 
must  correct  tliis  evil,  that  the  greater  evils  it  helps  to  occasion  may 
be  corrected ;  and  the  correction  is  to  come,  not  by  keeping  Theology 
and  the  sciences  apart,  b\it  by  bringing  them  together,  that  they 
may,  as  related  and  co-ordinated  departments  of  knowledge,  learn 
to  know,  respect,  supplement,  and  explain  each  other.  In  other 
words,  Theology  ought  to  be  an  academic  discipline  and  a  living 
science ;  and  to  be  cither,  it  must  be  both,  Only  of  the  progressive 
student  of  a  progressing  Science  can  we  say  ^dth  Augustine :  **  Mdior 
meliorque  fit  quserens  tarn  magnum  bonum,  quod  et  invcniendmn 
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jltur  el  qoserendam  invenitur.     Nam  et  quaeritur,  ut  inveniatar 
^olcioftj  ot  iDTcnituTj  ut  quaeratur  avidius/'^ 


1.  Academic  is   here   used  to  denote  the  studies  and  discipliae 
to  the  University,  as  distinguished  from  those  peculiar  to  the 
ioaal  seminary  or  clerical    school.     These  differ  both  as  regards 
[iiie  discipline  they  give  and  the  knowledge  which  is  its  instrument,  or 
Imore  simply  in  the  quality  of  the  education  and  the  character  of  the 
'sctCfOces  which  educate.      But  these  things  are  so   related  that  what 
is  food  for  cither  is  good  for  both :  to  educate  is  to  quicken  and 
develop  mind,  and  the  only   sciences  that  can   really   educate  are 
Ihow  that  live  and  grow  in  the   bands  of  the  student   and  teacher. 
Dead  sciences  generate  no   life^   and    so  cnltivate   no    man;    and 
icienfies  are  dead  when  they  have  ceased  to  grow,  or  to  be  handled 
linBg   things.     Now,  there   is   nothing  more   dead  than   School 
[Divinity — i.e.,   dimity   made    for    the   schools  out    of    texts    and 
framed     by     fathers,    councils,    and    schoolmen,     whose 
has  become   CJcplicitly  or  implicitly   the  bulwark  against 
beterodoxT  and   unbelief.     It  is  a  manufactured   article,   carefully 
ulicnlntcd  and  el.'\borated  to  the  last  degree,  with  tlic  truth  stated 
ijB  well-balanced  and  rigorous  propositions,  and  proved  by   a  series 
of  cumulative  arguments,  which  are  in  turn  followed,  in  order   to 
greater  thoroughness,  by  an  exhaustive  and  detailed  enumeration  of 
sli  actual  and  possible  objections,   though  only   that  they   may   be 
ided  off  by  a  sufficiency,  or  rather  superabundance,  of  victorious 
^•wumexB.    The  divinity,  as  bad  science,  is  not  good  Theology ;  but  it 
ih  made  worse  by  being  taught  in    an  exclusive  seminary.      Were 
llhc  men  who  are  doomed    to   learn    it    forced  to  live   in    a   free 
air,  it  might  be  made  comparatively  innocuous ;  but  in  the 
losphere  of  a  separate  school  it  is  allowed  to  do   its   work 
hnmeutralizcd.     The  men  are  instructed;  but  not  disciplined;  they 
be  drilled,  as  the  seminary  priest  almost  always  is,  in  theological 
;tic8  without    being    educated    into    and    by   a    knowledge    of 
leology.     The  system  that  has  never  withstood  the  criticism  of 
an  age  docf>  not  live  to  the   age's   intellect;   but   this  criticism   is 
exactly  the  thing  that  cannot  be  allowed  to   penetrate  and   profane 
the  precincts  sacred  to  scholasticism.    The  objections  so  exhaustively 
and  ^notoriously  answered  in  the   textbooks  of  school  divinity 
■r  lived  ;   they  died  in  passing  through  the  mind  of  the   school- 
;  maiL     A  hostile  mind  conceives  an  objection  only  to  kill  it ;  however 
conscientiously  stated,  it  is  stated  only  to  be  answered ;   and  so  it  is 
made   to   seem  to  live  simply  that  it  may  the  more  demonstrably  be 
wen  to  die.      For  difficulties  to  be  understood  and  really  felt,  they 
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,.(  Ill*   (Ii'^y  ^^^'®  ^^^  move,  speak  and  persnade,  in  the 


■|-|,r  vrorat  way  to  keep  a  faith  vital  and  pore 
,i«4i»'Mi       ^^^^^^  ^1^^^  ^^  ^^  teach  it  from  the  men  they  are  to  te«sh, 

'*    ''\  -Hi  '•"'  "''"  '"^  process  of  formation.   The  master  in  Theology 

*'  "  '      ,    .11  III'-  fictter  that  he  has  to  form  and  inform  minds,  not 

, ,  ,;l,.,  lull  deeply  moved  and  exercised  about  the  principles 

'  *  ,it<-  Mfl  problems  of  his  science;  and  his  pupils  will  be  all 

, ,  „f,/(  wiser  men  that  they  were  forced  to  encounter  and 

,       I    -111- 1  •  ^ 

„  t  LtkHfoom  and  study^  their  great  intellectual  difficultiea, 

.III"!'  '''  '''*  ^<^uQd  ^7  them  at  a  later  and  more  defenceless  dmj. 
1 1,    .1  'I'  /.  »b<:n,  needs  the  University  to  keep  it  living,  in  touch  with 

,iA,  face  to  face  with  all  the  problems  that  to-day  exercise 

,,,    ,.M'J   •'-  once  perplex  and  inspire  the  spirit.     But  the  neoes- 

,!•••' 'oi.  ^''^  ^''°  University  no  less  needs  Theology  to  make  its 

,   ,(,,   ./iciices  complete,  to  fill  its  studies  with  ideal  contents 

,     .#,  i.Krfianize  education  by  baptizing  it  in  the  transcendental 

/  ;l  course  the  study  of  Theology  in  the  University  does 

.  ,..  f.iic  dominance  of  a  Church ;  it  means  very  much  the 

1 1    flic  history  of  religious  and  academical  thought  in, 

I  ''        ,    ,,.,,/ .-.  anything,  it  is  this,  that  the  supremacy  of  the  Choieh 

,,.   ..^/ay  of  Theology.     The  Act  of  Uniformity  was  one  of 

'.  which  are  fatal  most  of  all  to  the  men  who  blundered, 

:  a)fc  of  the  Universities  is  coincident  with  the  golden  age 

..  I  itfjvcrcignty.     Theology,  to  be  an  academic  discipline; 

,      ../  i1j(!  open  ways  and  high  argument  of  the  academy,  bnt 

,  f  uh;,  if  it  rule  at  all,  by  its  dignity  as  a  science  and  its 

^  ^.-  tTiith.      Cardinal  Newman  thus  sums  up  the  view  he 

I  ,  /.fiivcrsity  in  its  essence,  and  independently  of  its  relation 

"        '  ''    '    ' 

.,  <    of  tfiiching  universal  knowledge.     This  implies  that  its 

,1,1-  hand,  intellectual,  not  moral ;  and,  on  the  odier,  that  it  is 
',  .  /('fiMioii  of  knowledge  rather  than  the  advancement.  If  its 
,  .A.I  nrid  philoROphical  discovery,  I  do  not  sec  why  aUniver- 

I  .,<!'  rilH ;  if  religious  training,  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  the 

,„,\  ..ijijiice.''* 

,,.  .,  M,  in  about  equal  proportions,  correct  and  incorrect. 
,    ,„   ^fi/ifiK  that  a  University  is  "a  place  of  teaching 
li  <lj<'  /'  '*"'  incorrect  in  saying  that  its  object  is  **  the 
I,  n^Wfii  of  knowledge  rather  than  the  advancement/' 
I   ii.     jl  ritiiiiot  fulfil  the  one  unless  it  aims  at  the  other. 
I  II  .  .li  IhI'  it'i"y>  ^^  toxiAi  endeavour  to  advance  it.    Wuere 

\ III.  Iili«  "^  •  'University,"  Pref.  p.  ix.,  ed.  1885. 
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"scientific     and    philosophical    discovery"    is    most    active,    there 
ftadeiitjt  will  be  best  cducatedj  and  there  they  ought  to  be  in  greatest 
ere.      The  weakness  of  the  English   Universities  has   been  their 
ty  to  the  Cardinal's  ideal.      Had  they  been  more  places  of  dis- 
oorezy,  they  would  have   been  better  places  of  education ;  had  they 
done  more  for  the  advancement  of  knowledge,  they  would,  great  and 
Bohle  as  their  influence  is,  have  exercised  a  greater  and  a  nobler  iuflu- 
looe  over  tiie  thought  and  life  of  England.     Science,  of  course,  does 
aot  here  mean  the  physical  sciences ;  it  means  knowledge  as  a  whole, 
litenture  and  science  ought  not  to  be  conceived  as  antitheses  ;  litera- 
ture u  acience,  and  science  is  literary.     Philology  is  as  essentially  a 
tdenee  as  PaljEontology ;  and  there  is  more  knowledge  of  man,   his 
nature,  home,  ways  and  motives  of  action,  to  be  gained  from  the  living 
itody  of  classical  literature  and  philosophy  than  from  the  most  exten- 
live  researches  into  the  ancient   forms   and   conditions  of  life  on  our 
pknet     These  sciences  are  dijQferent,  and  so  dissimilar ;  but  they  arc 
I  Dot  opposed.     Each  has  its  own  specific  province;  but  in  the  degree 
that  it   finds   there  real  and  enriching  knowledge,  it  is  a  real  and 
educative  science.     If,  then,  "  universal  knowledge  **  is  to  be  taught, 
\ti\  the  sciences  must  be  cultivated ;  and  a  University,  to  fulfil  the  one 
[duty,  muftt  aim  no  less  at  the  other.     Her  teachers  ought  to  be,  not 
[the    bond-iiilaves    or   doleful  drudges    of    examiners,  but  the  men 
lotted   at   once  to   advance   and  communicate   knowledge;  and  her 
,  men  who  seek  the  higher  humanity  that  comes  by  culture, 
culture  that  comes  from  fellowship  with  the  foremost  living 
iSj  whether   these  minds  be  interpreters  of  Nature,  or   ancient 
iitcraturc,  or  living  Men. 
3.  On  this  ground,  then,  the  University  needs  Theology  as  much  as 
)gy  needs  the   University,     Without  Theology,  the  University 
rere  incomplete,  destitute — not  of  one  science  simply,  but  of  a  vast 
[circle  of  sciences,  more  than  any  other  necessary  to  the  full  and  true 
nnterprctation  of  man  and   his   universe.     Without  the  University 
icology  were  without  a  fit  place  to  be  studied,  and  fit  men  to  study 
lit.      If  it   is   to    be   a  science,  it  must  not  fear  to  stand  among  the 
ieDces ;  and  if  it  is  to  be  an  educative  study,  it  must  be  studied  by 
tated.     Men    may  understand    religion  by   living  it ;    and 
Fan  understanding  possible  to  all  men,  and  incumbent  upon  all; 
to  know  Theology  as  the  science  of  religion,,  its  reason,  rights, 
truths,  symbols — to  follow  its  methods,  grasp  its  problems, 
sr  its  range,  relations,  and  limitations,  requires  a  qualified  intel- 
riect,  and  disciplined  faculties.     Here,  if  anywhere,  exercise  in  the 
lUomaoities  ought   to    precede   the  special  discipline  of  the  school; 
^vliere  it  does  not,  we  may  have  a  dogmatist,  but  not  a  divine.    Indeed, 
DO  Other  science  is  a  liberal  culture  so  absolute  a  necessity,  for  no 
[otker  science  ia  so  nearly  universal — so  touches  and  is  so  touched  by 
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all  the  rest.  Theology  cannot  dwell  apart  and  be  a  separate  field  of 
knowledge.  If  it  were  to  disclaim  all  connection  with  and  concern  in 
the  other  sciences,  it  would  simply  invite  them  to  blot  its  name  out  of 
the  book  of  life.  All  speculation,  physical  or  metaphysical,  as  to  matter 
or  being  touches  the  existence  and  idea  of  God;  every  theory  aa  to  tho 
genesis  and  ageof  the  heavens  and  the  earth  raisesqacstions  as  to  creation 
and  providence  j  all  inquiries  as  to  the  history,  progress,  civilizations, 
and  religions  of  man  afTect,  at  one  point  or  another,  doctrines,  beliefo^ 
or  institutions  of  Christianity ;  every  branch  of  social,  political,  an( 
moral  thought  and  research  leads  straight  into  the  heart  of  religion — 
nay,  every  phase  of  criticism  in  literature  and  art  stands  somehow 
related  to  principles  and  truths  which  belong  to  Theology.  And  this 
universality,  though  it  may  seem  its  weakness,  proves  its  strength  and 
greatness.  What  so  penetrates  all  sections  and  siibjects  of  bumnn, 
thought,  has  a  deep  root  in  human  nature  and  an  immense  hold  nponT^ 
it.  What  so  possesses  man's  mind  that  he  cannot  think  at  all  iritli- 
out  thinking  of  it,  is  so  bound  up  with  tho  very  being  of  intelligfcnf 
that  ere  it  can  perish,  intellect  must  cease  to  be.  Science  and  religion^ 
have  no  conflict,  though  theories  of  science  and  views  of  religion 
have  had  many — always, indeed,  in  the  long  run,  to  their  mutual  benefit^ j 
and  they  will  have  many  more.  Men  who,  in  tho  interests  of  faitb^ 
dread  and  deprecate  these  conflicts,  may  be  sure  of  one  thing — 
were  there  no  such  collisions,  they  would  have  greater  cause  for  feiur,^ 
for  it  would  signify  that  Theology  had  lost  all  its  roots  in  reason,  and* 
so  all  its  rights  to  reign.  Sovereignty  has  its  burdens  as  well  as  its 
honours,  and  the  Queen  of  the  sciences  can  hope  to  keep  her  throne, 
especially  in  times  of  advancing  knowledge,  ouly  by  rigorous  criticism 
of  her  own  claims,  excision  of  the  fictitious  or  the  decayed,  and  the 
development  of  the  new  energies  and  adaptations  needed  for  vigorous 
survival. 


II. 

But  to  make  the  discussion  significant  it  must  become  specific ;  the 
statement,  the  University  needs  Theology,  means  nothing  till  we 
understand  what  Theology  signifies  and  comprehends.  It  is  here 
used  to  denote  a  science  whose  field  is  co-extensive  with  the 
problems  and  history  of  religion ;  and  we  may  say  of  the  science,  as 
of  religion,  that,  since  it  has  to  do  with  every  region  of  thought 
and  relation  of  life,  whatever  concerns  man  concerns  it.  It  is  not 
one  science,  but  an  immense  circle  of  sciences ;  and  while  they  are 
all  80  related  internally  as  to  cxjustitute  an  organic  whole,  they  are 
so  related  externally  as  to  assume  and  require  the  existence  of  an 
equally  large  circle  of  auxiliary  sciences.  To  make  this  statement 
clear  or  intelligible,  we  must  attempt  to  explain  the  idea  and  scope  j 
of  Theology, 
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1.  Theology  may  be  described  as  the  explication  and  articulation 
of  the   idea  of  God,   or  the  interpretation  of  Nature,  Man,   and 
Hktocy  through  that  idea.     So  conceived,  its  primary  problem  is  to 
find,  pPOTe,   and  construe  the  idea  ;  or  to  discuss  how  and  whence 
it  comes,  why  it  ia  to   be  behevcd,  what   it  means  and  contains, 
ftod  how  it  ought   to   be   formulated.     Tliia  is    the  region  of  Pure 
or  Specalative   Theology — ue,,  the   region  where   it  deals  with  its 
■IttmAte  principles  as  pure  rather  than  abstract  ideas,  at  once  involved 
ta  thoogbt  and  evolved  from  it.     Here  is  the   point  where  it  both 
■rrges  in  philosophy  and  transcends  it.     Every  philosophical  system 
BQSt   £ace  the  theistic   question,  the  very  refusal  to  do  so  carrying 
with  it  an  indirect  yet  real  determination ;  but  no  system,  as  purely 
pkilosophical,  can  fully  unfold  or  explicate  the   idea.      The   attitude 
to  this  as  the  ultimate  depends  on  the  answer  to  the  primary  ques- 
osophy :  What  are  the  conditions  and  what  the  nature 
't   If  the  answer  be  the  Empirical,  then  the  conclusion  as 
to  God  most  be  either  sceptical  or  nescient — i.e.,  the  system  must 
either  in  reasoned  doubt  or  reasoned  ignorance ;  the  term  God 
g  to  the  one  but  the  symbol  of  the  indeterminable ;  to  the  other, 
of  the  unknown  and  unknowable.     If  the  answer  be  the  Transcend- 
ental, then    the  ultimate  problem  will  be  the   determination  of  the 
ides,  how  God   is  to  be  conceived,  how  his  relation  to  the  universe 
Mmstrued  and  represented.     Thus   Hume's  doctrine  of  "  impressions 
and  ideas  **  is  the  very  premiss  of  his   sceptical  conclusion.     Grant 
k,  atid  no  other  inference  is  possible  ;  and  Mr.  Spencer's  theory  as 
to  "  states  of  consciousness,"  which  are   symbols  of  an   outside  un- 
koowa    reality,   or   "  vivid "    and    "  faint "    manifestations   of   the 
unknown,  is  the  basis  of  his  agnosticism ;  real   knowledge  of  the 
tthamat^  reality  being  impossible  to  the  man  who   builds   on  igno- 
rance of  the  primary.    Thus  pure  Theology  must  be  philosophical,  and 
discuss  whether  the  empirical  or   the   transcendental   be   the   truer 
solution  of  the  problem  of  knowledge,  in  order  that  it  may  discover 
er  its  idea  be  given  in  reason,  the  necessary  at  once  condition 
object  of  thought. 
Bat  it  cannot  leave  the  question  where  philosophy  may  be  content 
to  leave  it ;  it  must   formulate   and   explicate  its  idea — whether  is 
God  to  be  conceived   as  immanent  or  transcendent,  or  as  both  ?     If 
u  immanent,  the   result  will  be   one  of  the  multitudinous  forms  of 
what  is  called  Pantheism,  either  losing  the  All  in  God  (akosmism),  or 
resolving  Ood  into  the  All  (theopantism).     If  as  transcendent,  the 
ontoome  will  Ijc  either  Abstract  Theism,  which   makes  God  and  the 
vorid   separate   and   inter-independent ;   or  some  theory  of  artificial 
Old  mechanical  relation — a  doctrine  of  pre-established  harmony,  or 
an    unreasoned  miraculous   supernaturalisni.     If  as  both,  then  the 
eooclusion  will  be  a  Natural  Theism,  which  so  interlaces  God  and  the 
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world  that  it  cannot  be  without  Him,  or  He  be  interpreted  and 
conceived  without  it.  But  to  determine  the  relation  of  the  world 
and  God  is  but  to  raise  a  multitude  of  questions  touching  His 
providence  or  government.  Is  Optimism  or  Pessimism  ihe  truer 
theory  of  life  ?  or  is  there  not  room  for  a  third  which  recognixes 
equally  the  sad  realities  that  create  the  one  and  the  Supreme 
Good  that  justifies  the  other?  Then,  how  ought  man  to  staud 
related  to  his  God?  What  is  the  ideal  of  religion,  and  how- 
far  does  it  furnish  a  law  of  life  ?  Thus  pure  Theology,  which  begina 
with  the  deepest  problems  as  to  knowledge,  ends  with  the  most 
radical  and  vital  questions  in  ethics — out  of  it  is  built  not  simply  a 
theory  of  the  universe,  but  a  rule  of  conduct,  an  ideal  of  the  perffxrt 
life.  It  remains  throughout  speculative  or  philosophical  by  bein^ 
reasoned,  a  creation  of  thought  deduced  from  the  very  natare  of 
the  thought  that  creates  it;  but  it  at  once  transcends  and  is  dis- 
tinguished from  philosophy  by  interpreting  the  universe  and  ita 
history  through  the  idea  of  God.  The  idea  philosophy  enabled  it 
to  win  it  uses  to  transcend  philosophy,  construing  man  and  time 
from  the  standpoint,  as  it  were,  of  God  and  eternity.  And  so  the 
idea  becomes  the  regulative  or  organizing  principle  which  the  body 
of  the  theological  sciences  but  articulates.  They  are  its  completed 
explication ;  it  is  their  latent  or  immanent  form.  The  speculation 
which  does  not  explain  man  is  illusory ;  the  theory  that  best  intei^ 
prets  history  is  the  theory  that  best  expresses  the  truth. 

2.  Pure  or  Speculative  Theology  is  thus  but  preparatory  to  Applied 
or  Historical,  and  if  pure  reposes  on  and  rises  out  of  philosophy, 
applied  seeks  the  help  of  many  sciences,  and  lives  only  as  it  sect 
it.  The  theologian,  when  he  turns  to  history,  is  met  by  a  whol 
wonderland  of  knowledge;  the  religions  of  man  lie  before  liim. 
Religion  is  the  thing  most  characteristic  of  man  \  it  is  as  old  and  as 
extensive  as  the  race — universal  in  its  being,  but  infinite  in  its 
varieties.  To  look  at  it,  as  it  were,  in  the  mass,  is  to  raise  many 
questions  : — What  is  it  ?  Whence  is  it  ?  Why  is  it  ?  What  is  the 
law  or  laws  of  its  development  ?  How  have  these  endless  varieties 
of  religious  faith  and  practice  arisen  ?  The  answer  to  these  qnes* 
tions  is  the  work  of  a  special  discipline — the  Philosophy  of  Religion; 
and  here  the  differences  of  the  fundamental  philosophies  are 
curiously  but  faithfully  reflected.  The  empiricist  must  derive 
religion  from  a  source  in  harmony  with  his  sensuous  theory  of 
knowledge;  cither,  like  the  older  school,  from  fear,  prompting  to 
propitiation  and  flattery^  or,  like  the  later,  from  belief  in  ghosts,  a 
belief  due  to  the  misinterpretation  of  subjective  phenomena  and  the 
consequent  worship  of  ancestors.  And  the  trancendentaliat  must  nc 
less  trace  it  to  a  source  agreeable  to  his  cardinal  doctrine,  that 
is  reason,  and  must  articulate  the  reason  he  is  in  language  and  religion,' 
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Kxriety  and  history.  As  is  the  theory  of  the  origin,  so  must  be  the 
coDCeptioQ  of  the  nature ;  a  religion  derived  from  ghostly  fears  must 
be  a  system  of  more  or  less  rationalized  illusions,  while  a  religion 
thit  expresses  a  more  or  less  latent  or  developed  reason  must  have 
reason  at  its  heart,  however  much  distorted  or  concealed.  But  what- 
erer  the  philosophy,  it  must  be  tested  by  fact ;  and  surely  no  inquirer 
erer  Lad  so  immense  or  so  complex  a  problem  to  resolve  as  this  of 
the  religions  of  man.  Two  methods  may  be  followed :  the  ethno- 
gnjthic,  or  the  historical.  The  ethnographic  consists  of  the  comparative 
study  of  savage  or  natural  peoples  with  a  view  to  the  discovery  of  the 
primary  or  rudimentary  forms  of  religious  custom  and  belief;  the 
historical  consists  of  the  retrogressive  and  analytic  study  of  the 
religious  of  history,  in  order  that  their  most  archaic  forms  and 
elements  may  be  discovered,  the  principle  and  ratio  of  growth  ascer- 
Uincci,  as  well  as  the  causes  and  conditions  of  decay.  The  ethno- 
paphic  has  no  historical,  and  so  no  scientific  value — it  has  been 
mod  only  to  illustrate  an  imaginary  theory  concerning  an  imaginary 
ilate ;  but  the  historical    is    the   scientific  method,  for  it  is  the  study 

»cf  religions  as  they  actually  lived  and  grew,  acted  on  man  and 
were  acted  on  by  him.  These,  then,  the  theologian  has  to  investi- 
HIb,  and,  if  possible,  understand  ;  and  to  understand  a  religion  is 
w  understand  at  once  its  people  and  their  history.  People  and 
rcH^on  must  be  studied  together,  in  their  home  and  history,  as 
affecting  and  affected  by  each  other,  as  modified  by  geographical  and 
climatic  conditions,  ethnical  relations,  inteUectual  movements,  political 
tnd  social  changes   and   causes.      To   investigate   religions  in    the 

Ikistoric^d  method  is  thus  to  inquire  into  their  action  in  history,  and 
m  the  progress  and  civilization  of  man ;  with  the  result  that  we 
obtain  data  for  a  twofold  philosophy — one  of  religions  and  another  of 
history.  The  latter  ought  to  show  the  place  and  function  of  each 
religion,  and  the  people  it  has  created  and  governed,  in  the  order  of 
the  world ;  while  the  province  of  the  former  is  to  determine  the 
relation  of  each  real  to  the  ideal  religion,  and  to  discover  its  essential 
comititucnts  or  character,  the  secret  or  cause  of  its  pccidiar  influence 
and  distinctive  work.  This  theological  discipline,  or  series  of 
diadplines^  ends,  then,  in  a  new  Analogy,  with  a  broader  basis  and 
vistcr  induction  than  Butler's.  It  builds  on  the  nature  of  man, 
transcendental  yet  conditioned  and  developed  by  experience,  so 
cnentially  religious  that  it  cannot  but  realize  a  religion,  the  very 
attempt  of  men  and  peoples  to  break  away  from  an  ancestral  or 
historical  faith  but  resulting  in  an  endeavour  to  find  one  happier 
and  better  fitted  to  the  new  and  larger  spirit.  It  is  not  in  any  man 
or  people's  choice  to  determine  whether  they  will  or  will  not  have  a 
rcKgioD  ;  they  must  have  one ;  He  who  made  nature  made  that  sure  : 
Irot  they  may,  though   a  people's  choice  is  a  thing  of  centuries. 
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determine  what  or  what  sort  of  religion  it  shall  be.  And  this  is 
where  the  deductive  evokes  the  inductive  process  ;  religion 
proved  a  necessity  of  nature,  history  must  show  which  of  all 
mighty  multitude  of  religions  is  the  fittest  for  man.  It  will  be  bat 
reasonable  if  we  find  that  where  there  is  most  ideal  truth,  there  also 
is  most  real  worth ;  and  so  by  a  natural  transition  the  student 
panes  over  to  the  study  of  the  religion  of  Christ,  or  that  of  God 
in  humanity  and  humanity  in  God,  where  the  ideas  of  immaneiioe 
and  transcendence  are  at  once  expressed  and  reconciled. 

III. 

The  two  previous  disciplines  thus  become  introductory  to  a  tlxird, 
at  once  more  definite  and  extensive — Special  or  Christian  Theology. 
The  relation  between  the  three  divisions  or  disciplines  may  be 
exhibited  thus  :  The  first  vindicates  and  explicates  the  idea  of  God, 
the  second  vindicates  and  explicates  the  idea  of  religion »  and  then 
studies  religion  and  the  religions  in  history ;  while  the  third  inter- 
prets the  supreme  or  absolute  religion,  alike  in  its  historical 
appearance  and  in  its  ideal  truth.  Without  the  idea  of  God  given  in 
the  first,  and  the  ideas  of  religion  and  history,  or  of  man^s  relation  to 
God  and  Uod^s  government  of  man,  given  in  the  second,  we  could 
not  scientifically  understand  and  construe  the  third.  The  deeper 
our  studies  of  philosophy  and  religion  before  coming  to  Christianity, 
the  more  transcendent  will  it  appear.  In  order  to  an  exhaustive 
knowledge  we  must  follow  a  series  of  studies  that  may  be  grouped 
into  three  great  divisions — Biblical,  Ecclesiastical,  and  Constructive. 

I.  Biblical.  The  primary  fact  that  here  meets  us  is  this :  Chris- 
tianity is  the  religion,  not,  as  is  often  incorrectly  said,  of  a  Book,  but 
of  a  Revelation.  It  has  its  sacred  books,  and  it  lives  by  faith  in  tho 
God  they  reveal. 

1.  It  is  necessary  to  determine  the  nature  and  relations  of  these  two 
things.  Religion  and  Revelation,  in  order  that  we  may  be  able  to 
construe  the  reason  and  place  of  the  Sacred  Books,  and  the 
authority  of  the  message  they  bring.  As  the  previous  discipline 
has  compelled  us  to  study  many  religious  systems  and  literatures, 
we  cannot  approach  the  Christian  without  asking,  Why  do  wc  call  its 
Books  Sacred  ?  Why  do  we  hold  them  authoritative  ?  The  world  is 
full  of  sacred  books  ;  they  are  not  commoD  to  one,  but  peculiar  to 
all  religious.  The  tombs  and  mummy-cases  of  Egypt  are  covered 
with  hieroglyphic  and  hieratic  writings,  books  of  the  living  Go<l, 
books  of  the  Dead,  with  their  moral  laws,  hall  of  final  judgment, 
and  universal  judge.  The  palaces  of  Assyria  are,  as  it  were,  idive 
with  inscriptions  which  tell  of  creation  and  the  division  of  lime, 
the  fall,  punishment  and  deliverance  of  man.  Ancient  Persia  had 
its  sacred  books,  which  described  man^s  lost  happiness,  the  birth  of 
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tvif  ito  conflict  with  the  good,  and,  not  content  with  earth  and  time, 
make  immenBity  and  eternity  the  open  arena  of  the  conflict.      India 
it  by  pre-emineuce  the  laud  of  holy  scriptures ;  there  the  Word  is 
auieed  divine ;  no  God  made  it ;  uncreated  it  ever  has  been,  and  is 
•wfiil   in  its  sanctity  and  indestructible  in  its  power.      China  has  its 
sacred   books,     as    numerous   as     its    religions, — Confucian,  Taoist, 
Buddhist.       Mexico    and    Peru    embodied    their    faith    in    pictured 
kistories.     Ancient  Greece  and  Home  believed  in  their  (to  us)  gross 
aad  grotesque  mythologies.     Buddhism  has  its  Tnpitakus,  which  its 
various   branches  recognize,  and  on  which  its  several  schools  build  ; 
and  Islam,  Sonnite  and  Shi'ite  alike,  professes  to  walk  by  the  light  of 
its  Koran.     Now,  why  and  on  what  grounds  do  we  claim  that  our 
Bible  stands,  not  simply  pre-eminent  among  sacred  books,  but  apart 
from  them ;  in  an  order  by  itself,  unique,  authoritative  j  the  one  true 
Ifrelation  of  the  true  God  ?     The  question  is  not  to  be  answered 
bjr  an  appeal  to  the  authority  of  an  infallible  and  authenticating 
Church,  for  the  Church  assumes   and  builds  on  the  truth  of  the 
Tery    Word   it  is  called    in   to  authenticate.       To  base  the    ante- 
cedent on  the  consequent  authority  is  more  convenient  than  reason- 
able ;  but,  happily  for  truth's  sake,  there  is  no  basis  so  secure  as  the 
le,  so  insecure  as  the  convenient.     Men  have  been  too  long 
believe  in  the  Bible  because  of  its  supernatural  character 
and  evidences  :   may  it  not  be  time  to  ask  men  to  believe  in  it  for 
Dstural  reasons  ?  Would  a  world  without  a  revelation  be  more  natural 
and  more  reasonable  than  a  world  with  one  ?    If  the  world  be  created, 
then  whether  is  it  more  agreeable  to  reason  to  conceive  its  Creator  as 
a  Deity  who  will  not,    or    as    a    Deity    who  must,  speak  to  His 
creation  ?        Agnosticism,    as    now    stated     and    taught,    assumes 
aot  aimply    the    impotence    of    the    human,    but    of    the    divine 
itMon ;    for  a  God  man    cannot    know    is    at    the    same    time   a 
Ood   that    cannot    make    Himself   known.     Our  inability  to  reach 
Him  is  possible    only    because  of  His  inability    to    become    intel- 
ligible to  us.      But  a  living  God  cannot  be  silent ;    He  must  speak, 
and  to  speak  is  to  reveal  Himself.      A  nature  that  exists  through 
nch  a  God  ia  a  nature  that  must  have  a  revelation.     To  be  without 
it  would   be   to  argue   tliat  He   and   nature   were   divided  by  an 
iiB|Manibl6  gulf,  that  its  well"  or  ill -being  was  no  care  or  concern  of 
BkL     The  universal  being  of  sacred  books   but   proves,  on  the  one 
kindj  the  relations  of  God   to  be  universal — they  are,  for  He  meant 
them  to  be;  and, on  the  other,  the  pre-eminence  of  our  Scriptures,  for 
in  them  the  truth  and  life  of  God  are   seen  coming  with  absolute 
authority    into  the  mind   and   history   of  man.      Their    place    and 
nature  arc  made  evident  in  a  thousand  ways :  by  the  character  they 
bear,  by  the  persons  or  organs  they  use,  by  the  history  they  create 
and  control,  by  the  kind  and  quality  of  the  truth  they  bring,  by  the 
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work  they  have  done  and  still  do  for  men,  for  peoples,  and  for 
collective  humanity.  The  ultimate  evidence  for  the  being  of  God  is 
the  correspondence  between  the  mind  in  man  and  the  miud  in 
Nature;  Nature  develops  mind,  and  mind  interprets  Nature;  each 
being  so  the  correlative  of  the  other  that  mind  has  no  thought  with-^ 
out  Nature,  and  Nature  no  being  save  through  mind.  And  iu  like' 
manner  the  ultimate  evidence  of  the  truth  of  God  in  the  book  is  its 
correspondence  with  the  truth  of  God  in  the  man  ;  the  implicit 
Deity  in  the  one  is  evoked  by  the  explicit  Deity  in  the  other ;  or,  as 
used  to  be  said,  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  in  the  heart  attests  the 
truth  of  the  Spirit  in  the  Word,  The  man  renewed  by  the  Word 
a  man  re-made  in  the  image  of  God ;  his  lost  sonship  is  restored 
the  gospel  of  the  Son. 

2.  But  it  is  not  enough  to  have  Sacred  Scriptures ;   they  must 
interpreted,   and    the   interpretation   must  be  at  once  literary  ai 
historical :  in  other  words,  have  regard  both  to  the  form  and  matter 
of  the  revelation. 

i.  The  formal,  introductory  or  isagogic,  studies  have  a  wide  rangei,^ 
requiring,  perhaps  more  than   any  other,  educated   faculty  and   the 
scientific  mind.    (A)  There  are  sacred  languages  to  master.  Theologjy 
80  depends  on  philology  that  it  is  as  little  possible  to  be  a  theol<^aaf 
as  a  philologian  without  a  knowledge  of  the  classical  tongues.      It 
is  only  through  them  that  the  Scriptures  which  are  the  sources  of  his 
science,  the  Fathers  who  made  its  beginnings,  the  Masters  who  built 
it  into  system,  and  the  terminology  they  created,  can  be  understood. 
Translation  is  for  the  multitude — it  does  not  serve  the  purpose  of  the 
scientific  inquirer  or  thinker;  the  intelligence  he  seeks  can  be  found 
in   the  originals  alone.     The   sources,  the  history,   the  terms,  the 
doctrines,  the  whole  interpretation  of  theology  are  so  bound  up  with 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  that  ignorance  of  them  is  ignorance 
of  it.     But  the  theologian  must  add  to  the  classical  an  important 
branch   of   Oriental   philology,  the  Semitic ;  for  he   has  not  simply 
Greek,  but  Hebrew  scriptures  to  interpret,  and  they  stand  so  related 
to    the    languages,    traditions,    and    histories    of    Arabia,    ^ypt, 
Phoenicia,  and  Assyria,  that,  studied  out  of  connection  with  these,  they 
can  hardly  be  said  to  be  studied  at  all.     (6)  Language  leads  to  litera> 
ture,  and  the  sacred   literature   theology  has  to  study  is  not  simply 
immensely  rich    and  varied,    interesting    above    all    others  in    the 
possession    of   man,  but    presents    problems    of   the    most    delicate 
character,  soluble   only  by  critical  and  often  most  subtle  processes. 
(o)  The  texts  of  both  Testaments  have  a  history — nay,  every  one  of  the 
multitude  of  varied  readings  has  a  history  of  its  own  ;  and  the  scholar 
must  determine  how  the  variation  or  corruption  arose,  how  it  is  to 
be  detected  and  the  original  reading  recovered,  how  a  pure   text   is 
to  be  obtained,  and  how,  with  a  view  to  this,  the  various  families  of 
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manuscripts  must  be  classified,  handled,  and  appraised.  (/3)  But  there 
is  a  literary  as  -well  as  a  textual  history,  calling  for  critical  faculty 
and  methods  of  another  order.  Every  book,  sometimes  every  section 
of  a  book,  has  its  own  series  of  problems — its  date,  author,  purpose, 
I  place  in  the  canon,  and  right  to  stand  there,  (y)  And  the  canon 
lias  its  own  series  of  questions,  external,  but  strictly  correlative  and 
complementary  to  those  raised  by  the  literature  itself — how  it  came 
to  be  ?  wheu  it  came  to  be  ?  under  what  influences  and  by  what 
authority  ?  These,  though  only  formal  questions — concerned,  as  it 
were,  with  the  mere  shape  and  fashion,  and  not  at  all  with  the 
contents  or  matter  of  the  books  we  bring  together  under  the  name  of 
Bible — are  yet  questions  of  surpassing  moment.  In  one  aspect  they 
represent  the  distinctive  and  supreme  problem  set  to  the  biblical 
scholars  of  our  day.  Our  fathers  knew  it  not ;  for  them  the  canon 
was  fixed  ;  what  tradition  or  ostensible  literary  claim  had  affinned, 
ecclesiastical  authority  endorsed  ;  Churches  decreed  that  so  many 
books  constituted  the  canon,  and  that  sach  and  such  men  were  their 
authors.  But  the  decrees  framed  in  ignorance  or  on  rumour  arc 
seldom  wise  decrees ;  and  these  synodical  or  conciliar  decrees  but 
bunleu  and  perplex  questions  otherwise  hard  enough  to  discuss  and 
determine.  What  is  the  date  of  the  Pentateuch  ?  How  many 
Lands  and  how  many  generations  were  concerned  in  its  making? 
Where  and  by  whom  and  for  what  purpose  was  it  edited  ?  What 
relation  does  the  Levitical  bear  to  the  Deuteronomic  legislation  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  historical  books  on  the  other?  At  what  time 
did  our  Psalter  arise  ?  To  whom  do  we  owe  our  Psalms  ?  Under 
what  conditions,  with  what  purpose  and  aim  were  they  written  ? 
And  the  prophets,  how  were  they  related  to  each  other  and  to  the 
popular  religion  ?  to  the  priesthood  and  temple  ?  With  what  reason 
arc  the  books  that  bear  their  names  ascribed  to  them  ?  Did 
they  themselves  write  their  books?  or  did  they  speak  their 
oracles  and  leave  the  writing  and  the  editing  to  scholars 
and  to  scribes  ?  Is,  for  example,  Isaiah,  or  Jeremiah,  or  Zechariah 
the  work  of  one  or  of  several  hands  ?  If  of  one,  how  are  the  moat 
dissimilar  literary  phenomena  to  be  explained?  If  of  several,  how 
has  the  unity  arisen  ?  and  how  does  the  composite  authorship  affect 
the  worth  and  veracity  of  the  book  ?  Then,  as  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment: When  were  our  Gospels  written?  Who  wrote  them?  In 
what  relation  do  they  stand  to  each  other,  to  the  various  parties  in 
the  Primitive  Church,  to  the  common  oral  or  original  tradition,  and  to 
the  development  of  thought  and  life  ?  Are  all  the  Epistles  that  bear 
Paul's  name  really  Pauline  ?  Do  the  Apocalypse  and  the  Fourth 
Gospel  come  from  one  and  the  same  hand  ?  or  do  the  Third  Gospel  and 
the  Acts  ?  These,  and  such  as  these,  are  the  questions  the  theological 
student  to-day  has  to  face  and  the  scholar  to  solve.     Escape  from 
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tbem  is  impossible ;  they  are  being  worked  at  in  the  study  vrith  all 
the  helps  comparative  science  in  the  regions  of  language,  literature, 
history,  and  religion  can  comniand  ;  they  are  beiag  discussed  by  cagttf 
minds  in  university  and  college ;  they  are  reaching  the  people, 
finding  voice  in  the  club-room,  or  lecture-hall,  or  debating  society, 
and  even  affecting  the  mind  of  the  ready  journalist,  who  thinks  little 
that  he  may  write  much.  They  cannot  remain  closet  questions ;  and 
once  they  become  a  common  possession,  they  must  be  settled  and  set 
at  rest.  And  this  is  a  work  in  which  the  living  men  who  teach  and 
learn  theology  must  engage.  Student  may  not  throw  the  burden 
on  professor,  or  professor  on  student ;  but  both  must  bear  it 
together,  that  it  may  be  borne  to  a  peaceful  end  ;  and  the  end  to 
be  peaceful  must  satisfy  both  faith  and  knowledge.  True  knowledge 
can  never  be  unjust  to  faith ;  and  the  faith  that  is  unjust  to  know- 
ledge is  but  convicted  faithlessness. 

ii.  The  material  studies  connected  with  the  Scriptures  are  of  three 
kinds — historical,  exegetical,  and  theological,  (a)  The  historical  are 
concerned  with  the  people  of  the  book  and  their  great  religious 
personalities,  with  the  progress  or  evolution  of  their  law  or  reli^oo, 
and  the  mode  in  which  it  is  affected  by  both  iuncr  and  outer  condi- 
tions  and  events,  {b)  The  exegetical  studies  endeavour,  by  the  help 
of  philology,  archaeology,  and  the  other  ancillary  sciences,  to  translate 
and  interpret  the  texts ;  while  (c)  the  theological  seek  to  co-ordioatc 
and  articulate  the  unsystematized  thought  of  the  texts  so  interpreted. 
Exegesis  deals  with  a  book  or  text  as  continuous,  but  Biblical  Theology 
with  the  beliefs  or  ideas  of  each  writer ;  the  former  is  satisfied  with 
the  explanation  of  what  he  has  written  iu  the  order  he  himself  has 
followed^  but  the  latter  aims  at  a  connected  exposition  and  exhibition 
of  the  truths  he  held.  There  may  be  biblical  exegesis  without 
biblical  theology,  but  there  can  be  no  theology  without  ex^esis. 
Exegesis  is  literary,  but  theology  scientific;  it  treats  the  writers 
individually,  but  only  that  it  may  get  a  complete  view  of  the  mind  o( 
each,  alike  as  regards  the  organization  of  its  beliefs  and  its  place  and 
action  in  the  collective  history.  These  studies  are  aU  inter.related 
and  inter-dependent ;  the  history,  the  literature,  and  the  theology 
must  all  be  studied  together  and  in  living  connection,  in  order  to  be 
intelligible.  The  man  must  not  be  removed  from  his  place,  or  the 
book  from  its  time,  or  the  thought  from  its  period,  if  the  truth  con- 
cerning either  or  all  is  to  be  found.  A  revelation  embedded  in  a 
history  must  be  studied  as  a  history ;  the  student  who  would  know  it 
must  study  it  in  the  order  or  mode  of  its  coming.  The  notions  of 
the  later  must  not  be  carried  into  the  earlier  books — these  must  be 
allowed  to  speak  for  themselves,  and  their  ideas  must  be  interpreted 
in  the  light  of  the  cognate  religions.  Thus  we  sec  Qod  at  first  con» 
ceired  as  the  Mighty,  the  Maker  and  Sovereign  of  Nature ;  then 
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the  God  of  a  people  He  has  chosen,  and,  by  the  giving  of  a  law^  con- 
atituted  a  nation.  The  laws  are  moral :  man  obedient  is  revrardcd ; 
disobedient,  is  punished.  ^Vs  the  God  who  abides  by  His  word, 
whether  it  promises  or  threatcus,  Ue  is  faithful ;  while  man,  as  he 
obeys  or  disobeys,  is  good  or  wicked.  To  feel  guilty  in  the  presence 
of  a  God  who  punishes  is  to  believe  at  once  in  the  need  of  sacrifice 
and  in  the  holiness  of  the  God  who  cannot  look  on  sin  without  dis- 
pleasure. But  there  is  something  higher  than  the  being  able  to 
punish,  the  being  wUling  to  save;  and  so  the  idea  of  the  placable 
Deity  rises  into  the  idea  of  the  God  who  must  and  will  save,  even 
though  it  be  by  the  suffering  and  sacrifice  of  Himself.  And  so  the 
process  which  began  with  faith  in  a  God  who  was  but  personalized 
might,  ends  with  faith  in  a  God  who  is  the  Saviour  of  man.  Yet 
the  historical  movement  does  not  end,  as  it  were,  in  a  mere  abstract 
faith  or  conception ;  for  the  theology  penetrates  the  history,  the 
history  realizes  the  theology.  If  God  saves  men,  it  must  be  through 
man.  His  transcendence  must  become  immanence  if  Nature  is  to  live 
in  and  move  through  Him.  And  His  relation  to  man  must  be  no 
less  real  or  intimate  if  by  Him  man  is  to  live;  and  so  He  who 
bears  the  form  of  God  takes  the  form  of  man,  that  humanity  may 
be  saved.  The  basis  of  redemption  is  in  the  nature  of  God  ;  the 
agent  of  redemption  is  the  historical  yet  eternal  Son,  And  so  the 
highest  Person  of  sacred  history  becomes  the  highest  Problem  of 
biblical  theology.  While  the  one  represents  Him  under  the  forma 
of  time,  the  other  conceives  Him  under  the  form  of  eternity — not 
simply  aa  an  historical,  but  aa  a  universal  and  divine  Person,  come  to 
fulfil  a  purpose  implicit  in  the  character  of  God,  involved  in  the 
constitution  of  nature  and  evolved  in  the  course  of  history. 

II.  Ecclesiastical.  Christ  creates  the  Church,  and  the  Church 
interprets  Christ,  Neither  is  intelligible  without  the  other ;  radically 
to  understand  either,  both  must  be  understood.  With  Him  the  old 
world  ends  and  the  new  begins.  The  centuries  that  divide  us  from 
Him  have  been  ruled  by  His  name,  and  the  civilized  States  of 
to-day  have  risen  imder  His  influence.  His  society  has  never  ceased 
to  be,  and  it  has  been  at  every  moment  a  factor  of  change;  it  has 
disintegrated  empires  and  constructed  kingdoms ;  at  once  worked 
and  suffered  revolution,  and  its  revolutions  have  shaken  down 
and  built  up  States,  determined  the  course  of  history,  the  beliefs, 
hopes,  and  ideals  of  man,  and  of  all  that  constitutes  him  reason  and 
spirit.  To  interpret  the  Church,  therefore,  is  not  simply  to  interpret 
Christ,  but  modern  history ;  to  understand  how  our  civilization  has 
come  to  be,  and  how  it  stands  nut  only  distinguished  from  the 
ancient  and  classical,  but  related  to  Christ  as  its  efficient  and  determi- 
native cause.  Here,  then,  we  have  a  series  of  questions  vast  enough 
for  the  exercise  of  the  highest  critical  and  philosophical  faculty. 
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1.  (a)  T]]ere  are  questions  as  to  the  institution  of  the  Church: 

What  and  why  is  it?  How  is  it  related  to  the  Kiugdom  of  Heaven? 
Arc  they  distinct  or  identical  ?  Did  Christ  found  it  ?  What  wa» 
the  authority  He  gave  to  it,  and  whether  was  it  given  to  the  Cborch 
as  ft  whole,  or  to  its  several  component  societies,  or  to  a  special 
order  or  sacred  class  ?  In  what  relation  does  His  Headship  stand 
to  the  political  and  social  organizations  that  call  themselves  Churches^ 
and  the  officialisms  they  have  created  ?  In  other  words,  is  it  a 
Headship  of  polity,  working  through  and  realized  hy  legislative 
machinery;  or  is  it  a  Headship  of  the  Spirit,  active  and  actnal- 
wherever  there  is  love  of  Him  and  His  truth  ?  Did  He  instatuto 
sacraments  ?  What  do  they  mean,  and  what  were  they  intend€»d  to 
effect  ?  (b)  But  the  institutional  become  constitutional  questions.  How 
have  the  Churches  of  to-day  become  what  they  are  ?  In  what  wa^ 
are  they  related  to,  in  what  degree  do  they  agree  with  or  differ  fro 
the  primitive  ?  Did  the  primitive  embody  a  sacerdotal  idea  ?  H 
they  a  priesthood,  a  graded  clergy,  a  system  of  ceremonial  a 
sacrifice?  If  they  had  not,  how  has  the  rise  of  these  things 
affected  the  ideal  of  religion?  How  hare  changes  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Church  affected  the  notion  of  the  sacraments  and  the 
idea  and  claims  of  the  clergy  ?  Constitutional  history  is  a  com- 
plicated  study,  possible  only  if  the  methods  of  analytical  criticism 
are  followed.  Constitutions  grow,  the  growth  is  conditioned  ;  and 
the  function  of  criticism  is  to  discover  the  reason  and  direction  of 
change — whether  due  to  evolution  from  within  or  adoption  from, 
without,  or  both ;  and  whether  its  tendency  is  to  perfect  or  destroy, 
realize  or  abolish,  the  original  ideal.  Scientific  method  has  accom- 
plished great  things  for  our  civil  history;  it  will  accomplish  still 
greater  things  for  our  ecclesiastical.  It  is  well  for  man  to  cease  to 
live  in  a  world  of  illusions,  however  venerated  and  venerable  they 
may  be ;  and  the  criticism  that  restores  him  to  reality  saves  him 
from  a  bondage  that  may  be  all  the  worse  for  being  revered  and 
loved. 

2.  The  intellectual  history  of  the  Chnrch  raises  another  series 
of  questions — those  connected  with  religious  thought  and  doctrine. 
First,  it  has  to  deal  with  Symbolics,  or  the  attempts  of  the 
Churches  to  formulate  and  reduce  to  system  the  truths  they  believe. 
Each  symbol — whether  so<^called  OEcumenical,  like  the  Nicene,  or 
sectional,  like  the  Lutheran,  Anglican,  Westminster,  Tridentine,  and 
Vatican — has  a  history  which  must  be  written,  a  meaning  which 
must  be  explained,  and,  as  standing  in  antagonism  to  or  agreement 
with  other  creeds  or  confessions,  a  significance  at  once  common  and 
sectional,  which  must  be  made  manifest  by  comparison.  Secondly, 
each  doctrine  has  a  history,  and  cannot  be  understood  apart  from 
it.  Fathers  stated  it,  Doctors  developed  it.  Churches  formulated  it, 
peoples  believed  it ;  and  in  each  phase  it  appears  in  a  new  aspect — 
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changed,  modified,  enriched,  or  impoverished.  Thirdly,  systems 
have  a  history,  ages  when  they  begin,  are  built  up,  and  are  dis- 
solved. There  is  a  mediaeval  scholasticism,  a  scholasticism  of  the 
seventeenth  century ;  one  of  the  Catholic,  another  of  the  Lutheran, 
and  another  of  the  Reformed  Churches.  Each  has  its  own  basis, 
method,  and  material  conception  or  doctrine,  by  which  the  whole 
system  is  organized  and  determined.  Fourthly,  religious  thought, 
philosophic  and  apologetic,  has  a  history.  Churches  do  not  simply 
think  their  own  thoughts ;  the  Zntyeist  touches  them,  quickens  or 
paralyzes  their  intellect,  dissolves  their  systems  or  verifies  their 
beliefs.  A  Renaissance  comes  with  its  new  knowledge,  a  sixteenth 
century  with  its  new  life,  an  eighteenth  century  with  its  deism  and 
prosaic  rationalism ;  and  the  thinkers,  whether  within  or  without 
the  Churches,  who  attempt  to  renew  religion  by  re-stating  old  truths, 
have  as  high  a  significance  as  the  Father  or  schoolman.  The  intel- 
lectual history  of  the  Church,  conceived  and  construed  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  scholar,  is  not  simply  immense,  but  instructive, 
as  hardly  any  other  study ;  teaching  the  student  how  to  appraise  the 
claims  of  the  Churches,  tiow  to  separate  the  essential  and  accidental 
in  doctrine,  how  to  love  the  seekers  for  the  truth,  and  how  to  pursue 
the  search  after  it.  Without  it  there  can  be  neither  criticism  nor 
construction  in  the  region  of  religious  belief. 

3.  But  the  intellect  of  a  society  does  not  work  apart  from  its 
moral  or  spiritual  condition.  Polity,  theology,  and  religion,  while 
distinct,  are  yet  inseparable ;  they  possess  a  common  character  and 
express  a  common  life.  There  is  nothing  that  judges  polity  and 
doctrine  like  the  history  of  godliness ;  it  shows  whether  they  tend  to 
enrich  or  impoverish  life.  Hence,  it  is  not  enough  to  study  the 
morphology  of  the  body  ecclesiastic  ;  its  biology,  in  the  proper  sense 
of  that  term,  must  be  studied  as  well.  It  has  two  aspects,  the  per- 
sonal and  the  collective ;  or  the  life  as  realized,  first,  by  representative 
men,  and  secondly,  by  the  society  as  a  whole.  The  spirit  of  a  Chiurch 
is  expressed  in  the  characters  it  forms  and  the  persons  it  canonizes ;  its 
saints  embody  its  ideal  of  saintlincss,  and  so  are  its  most  character- 
istic creations,  types  of  the  manhood,  individual  and  social,  it  seeks 
to  realize.  It  is  a  significant  thing  to  find  out  whether  a  society 
most  loves  the  ascetic,  monastic,  mystic,  or  puritan  ideal;  whether  it 
praises  more  the  devoted  ecclesiastic  or  the  beneficent  citizen  ;  whether 
its  high  rewards  are  for  the  sectional  or  the  humaner  virtues.  Then, 
its  collective  life  must  be  studied,  how  it  binds  together  belief  and 
conduct,  its  manner  of  serving  man  and  the  State,  its  modes  of  ex- 
pansion and  amelioration,  its  missions,  beneficences,  philanthropies, 
policies ;  in  a  word,  its  endeavours  to  further,  not  its  own  being,  but 
God's  kingdom  upon  earth.  The  Greek  Church  claims  to  be  orthodox, 
the  Latin  to  fee  catholic ;  but  without  the  note  of  goodness  or  god- 
liuess  no  Church  can  be  true,  and  with  it  no  Church  can  be  fsAa^, 
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4.  But  the  Church  must  be  studied  on  its  secular  and  real,  as  well 
as  on  its  political,  intellectual,  and  religious  side.  It  stands  on  tl 
plane  of  universal  history,  translating  its  thought  and  life  into  actaoo, 
helping  to  determine  tlie  course  and  destinies  of  States  and  dvilizft- 
tions.  Churches  and  States  stand  in  mutual  relations,  reciprocaUjr 
fiuenced  and  influencing;  indeed,  divorce  between  these  is  so  impos- 
sible that  the  most  radical  Free  Church  theory  may  be  described  as  a 
method  for  augmenting  rather  than  lessening  the  :  ^  "     ^"  nrclt, 

on  the  State.    Science  cannot  allow  the  unity  and  i  i     toiy 

to  be  broken,  the  division  into  ''  sacred  and  profane  ^  being  to  it  as 
unreal  as  the  division  into  "ancient  and  modem/'    While  the  Ch 
may,  under  one  aspect,  be  conceived  and  handled  as  a  living  organism* 
it  must,  under  another,  be  construed  and  described  as  a  member  of  a 
vaster  body,  intelligible  only  when  viewed   in   relation  to  the  large£ 
whole  to  which  it  belongs.     The  ancient  world  organized  the  Churc 
the  Church  organized  the  modern  world,  and  so  the  inevitable  qu 
tion  emerges  :   How,   why,   under  what   conditions,  by  what  fo. 
with  what  results,  have  these   things   been  done  ?     To  answer  thi» 
question,  it  is  necessary  first  to  discuss  the  attitude  of  the  pritnitire 
Christian  societies  to  the  empire;  their  action  on  it,  its  action  on  tliem  ;. 
the  changes  incident  to  the  conversion  of  Coustantine  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  Christianity  ;  the  way  it  furthered  the  organization  of  the 
Church  on   tho  old  imperial  lines,  the  continuance  under  changed 
forms  of  the  ancient  pontifical  attributes  and  religious  prerogatives  of 
the  emperor,  the  gradual  transference  of  these,  as  his  power  decayed, 
to   the  Bishop  of  Rome,   and  the  consequent   emergence  of  a  new 
imperialism.     The  Roman  Church  is  the  child  of  the  Roman  Empire ; 
it  could  as  little    have   been    without    Caesar    as    without    Christ; 
its  ideals,  policy,  methods,  being  such  as  became  a  transformed  eternal 
city  rather  than  a  realized  kingdom  of  heaven.     13ut  the  imperialixed 
Church  has   its  own  peculiar  activities:  creates  infant,  nurses  feeble, 
commands  matiire  States ;  promotes  order,  limits  tyranny,  comes  to 
tyrannize;  is  honoured,  obeyed,  resisted,  broken;  with  the  result  that 
new  Churches  with  new  ideals  and  influences  arise.    And  so,  secondly, 
there  must  be  inquiry  into  the   civil  and  political  action  of  all  the 
Churche8,how  they  affect  progress,  order,  freedom,  the  happiness  and  well- 
being  of  peoples.     This  is  a  study  in  comparative  politics  and  histo* 
ries,  forcing  us  to  look  into  the  varied  vital  relations  of  the  ecclesiastical 
ideal  to  the  realities  of  the  social  and  civil  State,  as  illustrated  by  the 
action  of  Rome  in  the  States  she  created  and  still  controls,  and  the  action 
of  Protestantism,  and  the  various  tyi>e8  of  Protestantism,  in  the  States 
she  expanded,  founded,  educated,  and  still  guides.  Thirdly,  the  Churches 
have  affected  literature  and  art.    The  religion  that  does  not  quicken 
and  fill  the  imagination  does  not  satisfy  the  spirit  or  enrich  the  life;  and 
the  Church  that  is  inimical  io  literature  or  injurious  to  the  highest  art 
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is  false  to  religion ;  \?hile  an  alienated  literature  and  a  debased  or 
sensuous  art  mean  that  the  Church  has  ceased  to  be  a  force  that 
makes  for  culture,  and  become  unable  either  to  understand,  interpret, 
or  realize  those  sublime  truths  that  ought  to  be  the  inspiration  and  joy 
of  man.  Thus,  viewed  on  its  real  or  secular  side,  the  history  of  the 
Church  ought  to  show  the  progressive  realization,  in  all  the  forms  of 
personal  and  collective  being,  of  the  grander  Christian  ideals.  To 
see  what  ideals  the  Churches  consider  the  grander,  and  how  they 
achieve,  or  seek  to  achieve,  their  realization,  is  to  be  made  to  under- 
stand the  degree  in  which  they  are  Churches  of  Christ, 

m.  Constructive.  Theology  is  not  simply  a  cycle  of  historical 
sciences,  but  the  science  which  has,  alx>vc  all  others,  to  do  with  the 
exercise  of  the  reason,  the  direction  of  the  conscience,  the  education 
of  the  heart,  and  the  conduct  of  life.  It  is  not  a  mere  branch  of 
historical  archaeology,  concerned  with  the  discovery  and  resuscitation 
of  a  dead  and  buried  world  ;  but  it  is  a  living  science — a  science  of 
life,  and  for  the  living.  It  lives,  for  it  looks  eagerly  into  all  the 
provinces  of  knowledge  for  material  that  may  add  to  its  already  rich 
stores.  The  investigations  that,  by  widening  the  universe,  fill  and 
inspire  the  imagination,  peopling  space  with  worlds  and  eternity 
with  creative  forces  and  activities  ;  the  discoveries  that  have  restored 
the  languages  and  literatures  of  long-decayed  empires,  the  specula- 
tions that  have  given  us  the  ideas  of  law  and  order,  evolution  and 
progress,  have  all  enlarged  the  domain,  clarified  the  vision,  refined 
the  spirit,  sifted,  tested,  exalted  the  ideas  of  Theology,  And,  as  it 
lives,  it  gives  life,  lifts  man  above  the  tyranny  of  the  sensuous  and  the 
temporal,  softens  for  him  the  mysteries  and  the  miseries  of  being, 
cheers  him  with  immortal  hopes,  brings  his  dim  and  narrow  existence 
under  the  inspiration  and  governance  of  the  transcendental  and 
diviite.  To  accomplish  this  it  has  a  threefold  constructive  discipline, 
— Doctrinal,  Ethical,  and  Political. 

1.  Constructive  or  systematic  Theology  is  the  interpretation  and 
articulation  of  the  truths  or  material  supplied  by  the  philosophical 
and  historical  sciences  in  terms  and  forms  intelligible  to  living 
mind  and  relevant  to  living  thought.  It  is  not  the  study  of  texts, 
or  the  exposition  of  Symbols,  Fathers,  and  Schoolmen.  There  is 
nothing  so  fatal  to  constructive  thought  as  the  dominion  of  an 
ancient  council  or  a  dead  divine.  Tlie  spirit  of  truth  did  not  cease 
to  live  when  the  Fathers  died ;  to  be  faithful  to  it,  we  must  hold 
Theology  to  be  as  living  now  as  it  was  then,  and  the  living  teacher 
to  be  as  much  bound  to  find  for  it  fit  and  masterful  speech.  But 
he  cannot  create  it  out  of  a  vacant  consciousness ;  he  must  come  to 
it  with  the  sympathies,  knowledge,  and  capabilities  the  historical 
sciences  have  created.  To  know  the  history  of  doctrine  is  to  be 
saved  from  many  an  error  ;  it  is  to  be  made  to  understand  the  limits 
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of  the  possible,  to  be  made  critical  of  crudities,  doubtful  of  brilliant 
generalizations  or  plausible  theories,  suspicious  of  a  too  visionary  or 
too  adventurous  speculation.  The  man  who  has  with  open  soul 
studied  dogma  in  its  history,  is  on  his  way  to  the  caution  tb&t  ia 
true  boldness  ;  he  will  dare  to  build  M'hen  he  has  material,  and 
to  refuse  when  he  has  none ;  he  will  test  every  stone  he  uses,  and 
will  use  only  those  that  have  stood  not  merely  his  test,  but  that  of 
time.  Still,  his  aim  is  to  know  the  past  that  he  may  serve  the 
present,  following  it  where  it  has  followed  the  truth,  but  no  further. 
The  supreme  problem  of  to-day  is  to  construct  a  Theology  real  and 
relevant  to  living  mind ;  a  system  so  articulated  out  of  reason  and 
history,  so  interpretative  of  Nature  and  man,  so  incorporating  the 
highest  truths  of  all  the  sciences  and  the  surest  iutuitious  of  the 
spirit,  that  it  shall  force  man  to  say  :  '*  Here  is  a  system  not  suited 
to  the  necessities  and  audacious  infallibilities  of  a  Church,  always 
most  errant  when  most  authoritative ;  but  so  large,  reasonablej  cona-> 
prehensive,  that  one  must  confess  it  a  veritable  intellectual  system  of 
the  universe."  Constructive  Theology  is  the  interpretation  of  Nature, 
man,  and  history,  through  the  conception  of  the  God  who  is  at  once 
their  first  and  final  cause.  The  more  veracious  this  conception,  the 
more  veracious  the  theology.  The  system  that  builds  on  and 
expounds  the  dogmas  of  a  Church,  is  but  that  Church's  system ;  but 
the  Theology  which  is  throughout  determined  by  the  notion  of  the 
God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  a  Christian  Theology. 

2.  Constructive  Ethics.  Theology  cannot  remain  a  mere  intd- 
lectual  system  ;  it  must  be  applied  to  the  regulation  of  Kfe.  It 
touches  ethics  both  on  the  speculative  and  practical  sides :  on  the 
one  side  it  deals  with  the  basis  and  idea  of  duty ;  on  the  other,  with 
this  as  realized  in  and  interpreted  through  an  historical  ideal. 
Theological  are  essentially  transcendental  ethics ;  their  ultimate  idea 
is  an  absolute  yet  personalized  law — a  concrete  yet  unconditional 
categorical  imperative.  But  Christian  ethics  are  the  realization  of 
the  theological ;  as  it  were,  the  beneficent  energies  of  God  expressed^ 
embodied,  made  real  and  efficient  in  an  historical  person.  Christ's 
law  of  love  is  but  the  application  to  human  conduct  of  the  principle 
that  determines  the  divine  will.  From  the  double  bases  thus 
supplied.  Constructive  Ethics  have  to  build  up  an  ideal  of  character  ; 
define,  develop,  and  enforce  the  duties  that  bring  the  perfect  life. 
The  idea  of  man  in  the  ethics  but  translates  the  idea  of  God  in  the 
theology ;  their  aim  is  so  to  secure  the  godliness  that  is  godlikeness, 
that  the  will  reigning  in  heaven  may  be  realized  ou  earth. 

3.  Constructive  Polities.  As  the  highest  constructive  achieve- 
ment of  philosophy  is  an  ideal  republic,  and  the  fondest  dream  of 
the  philosopher  the  mode  of  its  realization,  so  the  final  function  of 
theology  is  to  unfold  its  ethical  contents  into   an  ideal  of  society 
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and  the  StatCj  thongh  as  one  that  can  be  satisfied  only  by  the  com- 
prehension  and  perfection  of  all  mankind.  Christ  came  to  found  a 
kingdom,  and  were  his  purpose  fulfilled,  the  Church  woidd  disappear 
in  the  State,  or  the  State  in  the  Church — i.e.,  His  truth  would  so 
penetrate  and  change  all  peoples  and  societies  that  they  should  be 
through  and  through  and  in  all  things  Christian.  The  law  that 
governs  the  good  man  ought  to  govern  the  good  State;  the  inter- 
national laws  of  Christian  peoples  should  be  but  the  transcript  of  the 
law  that  binds  a  man  to  love  his  neighbour  as  himself.  And 
Theology,  undismayed  by  the  failures  of  the  past,  should  inspire  the 
present  and  create  the  future  by  boldly  bidding  the  imagination 
depict  the  ideal  city  of  God  that  her  sons  may  realize  it. 

IV. 

1.  We  are  now  in  a  position  to  discuss,  though  it  must  be  most 
briefly,  the  right  of  Theology  to  be  considered  an  academic  discipline. 
It  is  indeed  so  vast  a  cycle  of  sciences,  that  unless  it  be  academically, 
it  can  never  be  really  or  exhaustively  studied.  It  requires  so  many 
teachers,  specialists  all — philosophers,  philologians,  historians,  critics, 
archeeologists,  exegetes,  constructive  scholars  and  thinkers — that  only 
a  University  could  make  a  home  spacious  enough  to  hold  them,  and 
rich  enough  to  supply  the  material  they  need.  And  its  studies  are 
educative — so  much  so,  that  the  theological  are  the  only  sciences  that, 
taken  alone,  could  they  be  so  taken,  would  give  a  really  liberal  edu- 
cation. They  cultivate  every  faculty — philosophical,  linguistic,  his- 
torical, critical,  literary,  and,  above  all,  those  architectonic  faculties 
that  find  among  the  ruin  criticism  has  worked  only  the  materials 
for  a  nobler  and  more  stable  structure.  To  pursue  them  a  man  must 
have  the  imagination  that  at  once  sees  and  realizes  the  past  ;  the 
sympathy  that  keeps  him  so  in  love  with  men  that  he  can,  however 
divided  by  time  and  thought,  understand  them,  and  be  just  to  their 
opinions  ;  the  insight  that  refuses  to  be  blinded  cither  by  prejudice  or 
partiality;  the  judicial  sense  that  feels  the  sectary's  passion  as  little 
as  the  cynic's  disdain ;  the  patience  that  grudges  no  labour  and  knows 
no  fear  in  the  search  for  truth  ;  the  openness  of  mind  that  cau  bear 
suspense  and  set  judgment  free  till  the  case  be  fully  heard  and 
justly  closed.  And  the  sciences  the  theologian  studies  correspond  to 
the  faculties  they  exercise  and  cultivate.  They  are  the  sublimcst  and 
most  far-reaching  of  the  sciences,  deal  with  the  most  universal,  abiding, 
and  sovereign  elements  in  human  nature,  the  mightiest  forces  in  his- 
tory, the  grandest  monuments  of  literature  and  art,  the  most  wonderful 
social  phenomena,  the  most  silent  yet  most  irresistible  factors  of 
political  evolution  and  change.  On  the  lowest  ground,  to  deny  these 
sciences  an  academic  position  would  be  to  leave  the  cycle  of  know- 
ledge incomplete;  on  a  somewhat  higher  ground,  it   would   be  to 
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divorce  studies  whose  union  is  necessary  to  the  wholeness  and  harmony 
of  a  people's  life.  Man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone  ;  in  its  itrcn^h 
he  can  never  cither  be  or  do  his  best.  The  utilities  are  not  the  great 
forces  of  discovery  ;  Nature  hides  her  choicest  secrets  from  the  man 
who  seeks  them  for  greed  or  gain,  Man  is  ruled  by  his  ideals ;  he 
sees  by  the  light  of  large  and  living  ideas,  and  if  he  lives  in  aa^ 
atmosphere  where  they  cannot  breathe,  the  best  of  himself  will  di( 
in  their  death.  To  hold  everything  worthy  of  knowledge  but  tlie 
faith  by  which  he  has  lived,  is  to  hold  the  accidents  of  life  better 
than  its  essence.  Theology  may  not  create  religion,  but  religion 
cannot  abide  without  Theology  ;  if  it  be  not  dealt  with  as  truth,  it 
will  not  long  be  believed  as  true,  just  as  to  spare  a  Church  out  of 
reverence  for  its  past,  or  out  of  pity  for  the  feeble-minded,  is  but  to 
doom  it  to  a  sterner  death.  But  religion  is  too  essential  to  man  to 
he  dismissed  from  the  field  of  his  inquiries ;  and  while  it  stands 
there  the  sciences  concerned  with  it  ought  to  fill  as  large  a  place  in 
the  academic  system  as  religion  itself  fills  in  the  history  and  mind  of 
man.  The  University  that  wants  them  is  without  the  studies  that, 
more  than  any  others,  are  needed  for  the  complete  education  of  mati 
and  the  complete  interpretation  of  his  universe. 

Of  course,  to  plead  for  Theology  as  an  academic  discipline  docs  not 
mean  that  it  be  made  either  the  universal  or  the  only  discipline. 
Theology  to  be  a  real  study  must  be  loved.  While  the  heart  alone 
can  never  make  a  theologian,  the  theologian  can  never  be  made 
without  heart,  and  heart  in  and  for  his  work.  Few  things,  indeed, 
are  harder  than  to  be  a  pious  divine.  The  truths  men  delight  to 
meditate  on  only  in  moments  of  holy  rapture  arc  by  him  sub- 
jected to  the  hardening  process  of  analysis.  But  all  tbe  more  does 
he  need  to  hold  his  soul  pure  by  keeping  it  open  to  God,  and  bia 
heart  tender  by  keeping  it  open  to  man.  If  Theology  be  not  loved, 
the  discipline  will  not  educate.  Perfunctory  and  compulsory 
drill  is  more  likely  to  be  harmful  than  beneficial.  Men  will  not 
love  religion  the  better  that  they  must,  in  order  to  a  pass  degree, 
be  coached  in  its  rudiments ;  scamped  work  never  yet  awoke  love  or 
quickened  faith  in  the  man  who  had  to  do  it.  The  best  security  for 
religious  education  is  the  religious  educator;  without  him  rules  for 
unready  learners  will  be  enforced  in  vain.  Academic  Theology  is  for 
the  training  of  theologians,  and  ought  to  stand  as  a  secondary  and 
special  after  the  primary  and  general  studies,  with  a  course  at 
least  equal  in  length  to  these.  Physical  science,  confident  of  its 
own  suflBcieucy,  may  claim  to  be  able  to  di8|)ense  with  the  Lilera 
Hnmamores  ;  but,  for  my  part,  I  feel  that  Theology  is  most  honoured 
by  making  no  such  claim.  It  is  too  universal  in  its  relations  to  be 
able  to  stand  alone ;  it  will  disclose  its  best  treasures  only  to  tlnae 
who  come  to  it  cultivated  by  the  study  of  the  humaner  letters. 
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2,  But  this  paper  must  not  end  without  a  word  of  another  kind* 
It  is  a  plea  for  an  academic  discipline  in  academic  and  educational 
interests,  but  not  in  these  alone.  The  writer  loves  his  science, 
honours  it,  and  would  have  it  honoured  of  all  men ;  and  he  knows 
no  way  of  honouring  a  science  but  by  zealous  and  unwearied 
cultivation.  But  he  also  loves  religion,  wishes  to  see  it  clearly 
conceived,  strenuously  defended,  truly  taught,  fully  realized ;  and 
he  pleads  for  a  larger,  deeper,  wiser  study  of  Theology  as  the  noblest 
service  now  possible  to  religion.  Our  scepticism  is  mainly  a  thing 
of  ignorance;  its  conceptions  of  religious  truth  and  history  hardly 
rise  above  those  of  au  ill-taught  schoolboy.  One  is  amazed  to  find 
the  absurd  and  puerile  fancies  that  pass  with  the  apostles  of 
Agnosticism  and  Positivism  for  knowledge  of  Christianity.  And 
there  is  ignorance  abroad  because  there  is  defective  knowledge  at 
home.  We  need  a  generation  of  trained  teachers ;  a  great  school 
of  Theology  would,  by  the  creation  of  the  simple  yet  potent  agencies 
of  new  thought  and  new  knowledge,  introduce  a  religious  epoch. 
The  great  theologian  is  the  greatest  of  all  human  forces  in  religion ; 
no  sect  owns  him,  for  all  sects  feel  his  spirit  and  his  power.  The 
priest  made  by  a  sacred  caste  belongs  to  the  caste  that  made  him ; 
but  the  great  theologian,  though  sprung  out  of  one  Church,  belongs 
to  all  the  Churches,  supplies  them  with  truth,  learning,  literature. 
Peter  may  have  done  more  for  the  organization  of  the  Cliurch  than 
Paul,  but  Paul  did  more  for  its  thought,  and  so  has  been  mightier 
than  Peter.  Two  men,  indeed,  rise  out  of  the  primitive  Church  as 
€Ources  of  imperishable  quickening  energies — Paul  and  John.  The 
system  Paul  has  developed  in  his  great  Epistles — his  doctrines  of  love 
and  grace,  faith  and  works,  righteousness  and  life,  election  and 
sovereignty,  the  first  and  the  second  Adam — formed  the  mind  of 
Augustine,  inspired  the  thought  of  Anselm,  touched  and  quieted 
the  conscience  of  Luther,  subdued  the  intellect  of  Calvin,  and  have 
lived  like  a  ubiquitous  presence  in  the  minds  of  the  men  who  have 
intensely  feared  sin  because  they  so  greatly  loved  Gk)d.  And  the 
lofty  speculations  of  John  as  to  God  and  His  word,  as  to  light  and 
life,  love  and  truth,  the  Father  and  the  Sou,  created  theologians 
like  Athanasius,  mystics  like  Taulcr  and  Boehme,  enthusiasts  like 
Francis  of  Assisi,  and  the  great  multitude  who  have  loved  quietude 
and  fled  from  self  to  God,  Men  will  never  lose  their  interest  in 
things  reb'gious ;  Nature  herself  is  the  guarantee  that  he  who  speaks 
most  wisely  concerning  them  will  never  speak  in  vain.  The  school 
that  can  train  men  so  to  speak  will  attain  a  sovereignty  such  as  is 
unknown  to  the  Cabinet  of  the  most  honoured  statesman  or  the 
Council  of  the  best  loved  queen. 

A.  M.  Fairbaiiin. 
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**  Un  paraJlf  nenlu  e«t  toifjoun,  qiund   dti   MaCi 
paradi*  r«coiuiuJ«, "  —  Rbk  •  K 

"  8e  Dttiir*  itgfK  nmi  U  tog  lie 
UmOUrtM."—Fmrff  II. 


THEY  lived  ia  a  simple  cottage,  very  much  like  ordinary  fo 
Their  children  had  left  them — married,  and  settled  at  s 
distance,  aa  children  will ;  so,  once  more,  they  were  all  in  all  to 
each  other.  They  had  obtained  permission  to  return  to  the  gnrden 
ia  which  they  had  spent  their  happy  and  innocent  days.  They 
found  the  gate  swinging  on  its  hinges,  and  the  fiery  cherub  iras  not 
there.  It  consoled  them  to  return  to  the  old  spot,  though  their 
conditions  were  so  changed.  The  air  around  the  rose  bushes  uras  as 
sweet  as  ever,  and  they  soon  grew  accustomed  to  the  prickles. 

During  their  exile  tlicy  had  become  acquainted  with  those  arts 
that  provide  men  with  shelter  against  the  heat  and  cold.  Accord- 
ingly, Adam  built  a  small  hut  of  stones,  and  Eve  plaited  wool  and 
fibres  into  coverings  for  herself  and  her  husband.  As  the  ages  we 
on,  and  the  population  of  the  world  increased,  they  no  longer  livi 
in  solitude.  The  fact  that  the  spring  came  full  three  weeks  earlie 
to  the  valley  where  they  had  built  their  cottage  than  to  auy  even  of 
the  more  sheltered  nooks  among  the  hills,  Jed  men  who  were  begin- 
ning to  look  on  the  earth  with  practical,  business  eyes  to  settle 
near  them.  The  old  gate,  swinging  on  its  hinges,  presented  no 
obstacle  to  the  enterprising  young  colonist,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  moss-grown  tenement  smiled,  and  held  sacred  the  secret  that 
the  new  comers  had  intruded  on  the  precincts  of  Paradise.  From 
the  settlers  they  learnt  many  facts  concerning  the  advance  of  the 
world,  the  arts  of  navigation,  commerce,  government,  and  war.  But 
they  remained  a  recluse  old  couple.  It  was  only  very  rarely 
that  a  neighbour  looked  in,  and  chatted  >vith  them,  as  one  docs  chat 
with  the  aged,  of  those  matters  that  will  interest  and  delight 
them.     Women   pitied  Eve,  believing  that  she  was    childless,  and 
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noticed  witb  compassioa  her  maternal  manner  to  tlieir  little  ones. 
To  loTcrs  she  was  somewhat  austere ;  it  was  impossible  to  her  to 
imagine  courtship  otherwhere  than  in  the  bowers  of  Paradise.  She 
listened  attentively  when  any  spake  to  her  of  death ;  without  violence 
or  bloodslied  she  thought  it  must  be  tranquil  as  the  deep  sleep 
from  which  she  woke  when  life  was  given  to  her.  Tidings  of  war 
greatly  affected  her,  but  beyond  all  other  things  she  was  distressed  at 
[the  sight  of  children  quarrelling.  She  would  part  the  little  dispu- 
tants,  and,  taking  them  on  her  knee,  would  tell  them  a  story  of  two 
brothers  who  quarrelled  till  one  of  them  grew  so  angry  he  slew  the 
other  in  a  field,  and  then  went  away  from  his  parents  very  sorry,  and 
could  not  come  to  live  with  them  again  for  shame.  But  she  did  not 
epeak,  even  to  the  little  children,  of  God.  Now  and  then  she  dropt  a 
quiet  tear  on  them,  and  their  mothers  would  draw  them  away,  saying 
they  were  sure  now  she  must  once  have  held  in  her  arms  a  baby 
of  her  own. 

In  appearance  Eve  was  exceedingly  gracious  and  beautiful,  full  of 
reticence  and  dignity ;  people  always  spoke  of  her  as  a  lady,  and 
whispered  to  one  another  that  she  had  come  of  good  st6ck.  To  her 
husband  she  was  full  of  a  wistful  courtesy ;  it  seemed  as  if  he  had 
made  some  sacrifice  in  marrying  her,  and  her  devotion  was  mingled 
with  gratitude.  In  Adam  there  was  less  that  was  peculiar  than  in 
his  wife.  He  would  stand  often  on  his  threshold  in  the  evening  and 
look  out.  He  had  forgotten  that  centuries  had  passed  by,  and  was 
still  yearning  for  the  return  of  his  firstborn — the  wanderer.  It  was 
Eve  who  in  the  spring-tide  turned  to  the  meadow  where  the  lambs 
were  playing,  and  she  always  went  alcne.  When  she  came  back 
she  would  put  her  arms  round  her  husband's  neck  and  kiss  him. 
He  did  not  understand  that  she  was  come  from  a  grave  ;  but  he 
was  grateful  for  the  kiss,  and  drew  her  away  to  look  at  the  young 
sprouting  blades  of  corn.  He  had  become  a  husbandman,  and 
I  was  skilled  in  the  tilling  of  the  ground.  Eve  never  looked  happier 
than  when  he  came  home  hot  and  hungry  from  working  in  the  fields. 
She  loved  to  set  his  meal,  lay  her  head  on  his  knee,  and  listen  to 
his  talk  of  the  wonderful  new  ways  of  raising  crops  and  planting  viue- 
tyards.  He  was  busy  and  contented,  and  there  was  no  regret  in  his 
"face.  But  their  conversation  did  not  always  turn  on  commonplace 
matters.  On  winter  evenings  they  often  discussed  ancient 
history,  and  showed  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  stories  we  now 
read  in  the  early  chapters  of  Genesis.  Sometimes  they  would 
■quarrel  and  grow  sullen,  or  violently  disagree.  Then  Adam's  voice 
would  be  heard  in  reproach,  or  Eve's  in  contention,  and  Adam  would 
walk  out,  and  lean  against  the  old  swing-gate  that  seemed  to  be  the 
natural  boundary  of  his  little  domain.  When  Eve  saw  him  leaning 
against  the  gate,  and  apparently  forgetful  of  her,  she  would  steal  up 
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to  him  softly,  and  they  would  walk  home  together,  a  new  light  iu 
their  eyes.  All  age  had  passed  from  their  faces,  and  there  was 
majesty  in  their  least  caressing  touch,  for  they  had  liO  suspiciou  of 
intruders,  and  thought  ouly  of  each  other.  After  these  hours  of 
reconciliation,  they  would  speak  of  quite  another  time  in  their  lirca* 
when  evidently  there  had  been  deep  accord  between  thera  ;  then, 
and  then  only,  was  Eve  heard  to  laugh, — a  silvery,  ringing  laugh,  fuH 
of  unimaginable  mirth,  and  Adam,  drunk  with  the  witchery,  would 
grow  eloquent  and  tender. 

As  the  ages  passed  on,  though  somewhat  old-fashioned,  they 
learned  to  read  and  wiitc,  for  they  were  of  strong,  vigorous  faculty ; 
and,  as  they  attracted  and  retained  the  love  of  all  who  visited  them, 
they  had  intercourse  witli  friends  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  One 
traveller — he  was  an  American — kept  them  regularly  supplied  with 
newspapers ;  these  Adam  read  diligently  to  his  wife ;  and  his  keen 
brown  eyes  looked  up  at  her  from  their  pages,  without  spectacles,  as 
lustrous  and  fervid  as  when  he  repeated  to  her  his  conversation  witli 
the  archangel  Raphael.  He  learnt  all  about  the  slave-trade,  and 
the  excitement  of  Livingstone^s  discoveries ;  stories  of  travel  and 
exploration  were  peculiarly  interesting  to  him,  for  he  was  haunted  by 
the  superstition  that  some  day  one  of  these  wonderful  discoverers  would 
come  across  his  lost  boy,  Cain,  he  felt  sure,  was  still  a  wanderer,  and 
«n  exile  :  he  looked  for  tidings  of  him,  when  he  heard  of  the  discovery 
of  a  new  world  ;  and  later  on,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  when 
no  murderer — but  he  checked  himself,  and  resumed,  in  his  thoughts, — 
when  no  lost  person  could  remain  hidden,  even  though  he  were  lying 
at  the  bottom  of  some  deep  Alpine  cleft,  there  seemed  really  a  fair 
expectation  that  some  clue  to  the  missing  one  would  be  found.  He 
even  began  once  a  description  of  his  boy,  as  he  looked  wlieu  he  last 
saw  him,  with  the  intention  of  forwarding  it  to  the  Timen,  but  his 
wife  bade  him  reflect  that,  if  their  son  were  still  living,  his  costume, 
his  skin,  and  the  manner  of  wearing  his  hair  would  be  changed. 

A  little  before  the  time  at  which  I  am  writing  a  serious  grief 
befell  this  worthy  old  couple,  and  I  fear  it  will  be  long  before  they 
will  recover  from  the  effects  of  it.  Though,  as  I  have  hinted,  they 
to  some  extent  kept  pace  with  the  world,  and  had  probably  heard  of 
the  French  Revolution,  the  works  and  iuiiueuce  of  the  great  thinkers 
were  unknown  to  them.  They  could  scarcely,  indeed,  be  expected 
rto  feel  interest  iu  philosophy,  holding  as  they  did  the  simple  clue 
to  the  mysteries  of  the  universe.  The  literature  of  the  Middle 
Ages  they  had  always  found  excessively  tedious,  but  they  were  well 
versed  in  modem  poets  and  authors,  and  would  sometimes  remark  of 
a  favourite  volume  that  it  might  have  been  written  in  their  own 
garden.  One  day  "  The  Earthly  Paradise  "  was  brought  to  them  by 
an  English  traveller.     They  were  sitting  together  under  an  almond 
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tree— one  that  they  had  planted  in  Eden,  because  it  was  the  first  fair 
creature  that  had  greeted  them  in  the  wilderness,  when  they  were 
driven  from  their  home  by  the  flaming  sword.  The  tree  stretched  a 
bough  of  pink  blossom,  clear  against  the  blue  aky,  above  their  heads, 
and  they  sat — the  young  Englishman  noted,  as  he  turned  back  to  look 
at  them,  after  bidding  farewell- — serene  and  without  curiosity,  the  book 
unclosed  upon  their  knee.  This  was  before  they  had  received  the  in- 
telligence that  so  troubled  them  as  quite  to  overcloud  their  lives.  I 
cannot  enter  into  the  details  of  their  religion,  enough  that  they  had 
always  believed  it  a  happy  thing  to  be  born,  and  had  never  regretted 
that  they  had  peopled  the  world,  even  though  they  had  brought  sin  and 
death  into  it  by  their  one  rash  act  of  disobedience.  For,  though  God 
had  forced  them  and  their  offspring  to  labour  and  to  suffer.  He 
had  never  withdrawn  from  them  the  comfort  and  solace  of  love.  It 
is  doubtful  indeed  whether  they  would  ever  have  learnt  to  care  much 
for  each  other  in  Paradise,  where  there  was  neither  peril  nor  dis- 
comfort. Adam  once  confessed  to  his  wife  that  it  was  not  until  he 
saw  tears  in  her  bright  eyes  that  he  felt  the  longing  to  cherish  her 
replace  the  old  covetous  desire  of  her  beauty.  In  like  manner 
it  was  when  Adam  returned  from  his  first  day  of  distress  and  fatigue 
with  the  spade  that  Eve  felt  a  wifely  tenderness  spring  up  towards 
him  in  her  bosom,  and  from  that  hour  it  was  her  chief  happiness  to 
mend  his  clothes,  prepare  his  food  carefully,  and  make  his  seasons  of 
rest  from  labour  fuU  of  refreshment  and  delight.  *'  In  Eden,*'  she 
said,  "  there  was  nothing  we  could  do  for  each  other,  and  now  we 
are  quite  dependent." 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  these  two  old  people  never  thought 
regretfully  of  the  days  when  everything  happened  just  as  they  had 
planned  ;  they  often  grew  gloomy  and  impatient,  and  when  they  found 
bad  desires  and  selfish  hopes  creeping  iuto  their  minds,  tlicir  terror 
and  astonishment  were  indescribable.  But,  as  I  have  said,  they  never 
doubted  that  life  was  a  blessings  that  Providence  was  kind,  and  happi- 
ness within  the  reach  of  every  human  creature.  1  now  come  to  the 
cause  of  the  great  misery  that  is  at  present  disheartening  and  dis- 
turbing them.  It  has  reached  their  ears  that  over  wide  tracts  of 
Europe  there  arc  people,  not  suflcring  from  war,  famine,  poverty,  or 
pestilence,  who  yet  bitterly  bewail  their  lot,  arc  inclined  to  think 
that  the  most  satisfactory  moments  of  their  lives  are  those  spent  in. 
sleep  or  iu  forgetfulucss,  and  desire  only  to  divert  themselves,  at 
whatever  cost,  till  they  die,  "When  Adam  heard  of  the  strange 
lunacy  that  had  thus  befallen  hia  offspring,  he  exclaimed, 
*'  Let  these  young  people  fall  in  love  and  marry/'  "  That  they 
cannot  do,"  replied  sadly  the  young  European  they  were 
questioning ;  "  they  love  no  one  but  themselves.  If  they  see  a 
beautiful  object  or  creature,  they  no  longer  desire  to  foster  it,  but 
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to  destroy  or  to  consume  it."  "  They  are  afraid  of  God ;  it  is  u 
when  we  hid  ourselves  iu  the  pnrdeu/'  Eve  whispered  to  Ailam. 
"  Ou  the  contrary,"  rejoiued  their  guest,  "  they  do  not  believe  in 
any  God,  and  they  have  no  fear  of  punishment."  "  Yet  surely 
sometimes  they  feel  grateful ;  that,  it  seems  to  me,  is  one  of  the 
things  that  make  up  for  having  done  wrong.  In  my  youth  I  lived 
a  quite  blameless  lifej  afterwards,  when  I  had  fallen  into  grievous 
sin,  those  whom  I  had  injured  were  kind  to  me.  It  is  the 
blessings  one  does  not  deserve  that  are  so  precious,^'  added  Eve, 
timidly,  and  hid  her  face,  that  was  blushing  like  a  girl's,  behind  her 
husband's  shoulder.  "  But  these  people,  who  believe  everything  is 
getting  worse,  consider  that  life  gives  them  much  less  than  thoir 
desert ;  even  their  poets,  one  of  them  especially,  who  was  once  fall 
of  marvellous  hope,  seem  to  think  that,  unless  men  can  retain  in 
their  grasp  for  ever  the  delights  and  aticctions  that  they  priac,  it 
would  have  been  far  better  never  to  have  possessed  them."  *♦  And 
do  the  poets  say  this?"  cried  Adam,  in  astonishment.      "  Wlir,  ^e 

two  were  in  Paradise  scarcely  a  twelvemouth,  and  yet ■*'      Eve 

softly  laid  her  hands  on  her  husband's  lips,  and,  turning  to  the 
stranger,  continued  :  "  There  is  a  little  bit  of  Paradise  still  in  cverv 
human  life,  and  its  duration  is  probably  as  long  as  that  enjoyed  bv 
the  first  two  dwellers  upon  earth-  We  are  old  people,  and  our 
children  are  dead ;  I  do  not  think  I  shall  ever  see  my  little  ones  again  ; 
by-and-by  one  of  us  will  be  left  alone ;  but  wc  shall  remember  till 
we  die  ;  perchance  the  unhappy  people  of  whom  jou  are  speaking 
have  never  ma<Ie  any  memories?"  "  Either  they  have  been  happr 
once,  and  lost  the  secret  of  living  over  again  their  happy  day?,  or 
they  care  nothing  at  all  about  the  past,  and  hold  that  every  moment 
should  contain  its  special  little  portion  of  felicity,  as  a  dewdrop 
its  spark  of  light."  **  If  they  have  lost  the  secret  of  hoarding  tbf 
hours/'  rejoined  Eve,  very  gravely,  *'  they  may  well  wish  they  hi 
never  been  born." 

After  this,  nothing  was  said  :  over  ill-news  old  people  brood  ;  they 
do  not  get  excited,  or  change  colour,  but  they  wake  in  the  night 
and  turn  over  all  they  have  heard,  and  rcjieat  it  to  one  another  for 
many  days,  like  a  piece  they  would  get  by  heart.  I  felt  that  this 
would  happen,  when  I  left  them,  as  I  did,  abruptly  ;  for  I  had 
divined  their  secret,  and,  though  I  am  but  a  careless  young  fellow, 
I  had  no  mind  to  witness  the  alliiction  of  the  worthy  old  couple, 
whom  iu  some  sort  1  regarded  as  my  grau<l-parents.  I  have  never 
visited  them  again,  and  I  fhall  tell  no  man  the  way  to  their  cottage. 
They  will  live  in  my  memory  as  I  left  them — simple,  majestic  figures, 
their  faces  full  of  astonishment  and  pain.  I  think  of  them  fre- 
jntly  after  a  hard  business  day,  or  an  evening  spent  in  fashionable 
nety.      And  my  one  hope  with   regard  to  them  is  that  I  may  livi 
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to  be  old  enough  to  sec  men  desire  the  simplicity  they  have  never 
lost  Can  it  be  that,  in  obscurity  as  great  as  that  wliich  hides  them 
fitom  the  eye  of  a  busy  world,  the  young  and  ardent  are  planning  tlie 
conditions  of  a  life  that  sliall  be  as  blessed  in  desire  and  fruition 
ai  that  of  the  two  young  lovers,  who,  after  the  shedding  of  a  few 
"natural  tears"  at  the  loss  of  their  early  illusions,  accepted  their 
lot,  endured  its  hardships,  shared  its  joys,  and,  redeemed  by  patience 
and  hope  fronti  its  degradation,  find  the  ample  years  of  age  all  too 
few  to  recount  the  consolations  of  memory  ? 

Michael  Field. 


THE   PEOPLE'S   PALACE. 


"V^OW  that  the  foundations  of  the  Palace  are  fairly  laid,  and  the 
-L^  of  the  Great  Hall  are  rapidly  risiug,  and  the  future  exisi 
of  this  institutiou  for  good  or  for  evil  seems  assui'ed,  it  may 
permitted  to  one  who  has  watched  day  by  day,  with  the  kceueet 
interest,  the  result  of  Sir  Edmund  Curric's  appeals,  to  offer  a  few 
remarks  on  the  manner  in  which  these  appeals  have  been  received, 
and  on  the  mental  attitude  of  the  public  towards  the  class  whom  it 
is  desired  to  befriend. 

I.  It  is,  to  begin  with,  highly  significant  that  the  recreative  side 
of  the  Palace  has  not  been  so  strongly  insisted  upon  as  its  educa- 
tional side.  Is  this  because  the  working  man,  for  whom  the  Palace 
is  building,  has  sutldeuly  developed  an  extraordinary  ardour  for 
education,  and  a  previously  unexpected  desire  for  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  in  all  its  branches?  Not  at  all.  It  is  because  the 
recreative  part  of  the  scheme  has  few  attractions  for  the  general 
public,  and  because  the  educational  part,  once  it  began  to  assiimc  a 
practical  shape,  was  seen  to  possess  possibilities  which  could 
grasped  by  every  one.  Whatever  be  the  future  of  the  Palace 
regards  the  recreation  of  the  people,  one  thing  is  quite  clear — that 
its  educational  capacities  are  almost  boundless,  and  that  there  wil 
be  founded  here  a  University  for  the  People  of  a  kind  hithei 
unknown  and  undreamed  of. 

The  recreation  of  the  people,  in  fact,  has  proved  a  stumbliug-blodcj 
rather  than  an  attraction.  It  is  a  new  idea  suddenly  presented 
people  who  have  never  considered  the  subject  of  recreation  at  all, 
save  in  connection  with  skittles,  so  to  speak.  Now  it  seems  hardly 
necessary  to  erect  a  splendid  palace  for  the  better  convenience  of  the 
skittle  alley.  Tlie  objections,  in  fact,  to  supporting  the  scheme  on  the 
ground  of  its  recreative  aims  show  a  mixttire  of  prejudice  and  ignor-j 
ance  which  ought  to  astonish  us  were  we  not  daily,  iu  every  busi*! 
oess  transaction  and  iu  every  talk  with  friend  or  stranger,  eucoun- 
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for  civilized  people  in  polite  society,  except  dining,  smoking,  reading 
papers,  or  playing  whist  and  billiards.  The  working  men  who  have 
recently  established  clubs  of  their  own  in  imitation  of  the  West-end 
duba  are  said  to  be  finding  them  so  dull  that,  where  they  cannot  turn 
them  into  political  orgauizations,  they  have  tolerated  the  introductioa 
of  gambling.  When  clubs  were  first  established  gambling  was  every- 
where the  favourite  recreation  ^  so  that  the  working  men  are  only 
beginning  where  their  predecessors  began  sixty  years  ago. 

Of  all   the   arts   the  average   man,  be  he  gentleman  or  mechanic, 
knows  none.      He  has   never    learned  to  play  any  instrument  at  all ; 
he   cannot  use   his   voice   in  taking  a  part ;  he  cannot  painty  dra 
carve  in  wood  or  ivory,  use  a  lathe,  or  make  anything  that  the  widi 
world   wants  to  use.      He  cannot  write  poetry,  or  drama,  or  fiction; 
he  is  no  orator ;  he  plays   no  games  of  cards   except  whist^  and  no 
other  games  at  all  of  any  kind.      What  can  he  do?      He  can  prac 
the  trade  he  has  learned,  by  which  he  makes  his  money.     He  kuo 
how  to  convey  property,  how  to  buy  and  sell   stock   aad  shares,  how 
to  carry  on  business  in  the  City.     This,  if  you  please,  is  all  he  knows.. 
And  when  you  propose  that  the  working  man  shall  have  an  opportu- 
nity  of  learning   and    practising   Art   in   any  of  its   multitudinons 
varieties,  he  laughs  derisively,  because,  which  is  a  very  natural  an<^B 
sensible  thing  to  do,  he  puts  himself  in  that  man's  place,  and  he  knowl^H 
that  he  would  not  be  tempted  to  undergo  the  drudgery  and  the  drill 
of  learning  one  of  the  Arts,  even  did  that  Art  appear  to  him  in  the 
form  of  a  nymph  more  lovely  ihan  Helen  of  Troy. 

The  second  objection  belongs  to  the  old  order  of  prejudice.  It 
used  to  be  assumed  that  there  were  two  distinct  orders  of  human 
beings ;  it  was  the  privilege  of  tiie  higher  order  to  be  maintained  by 
the  labour  of  the  lower ;  for  the  higher  order  was  reserved  all  the 
graces,  refinements,  and  joys  of  this  fleeting  life.  The  lower  order 
were  privileged  to  work  for  their  betters,  and  to  have,  in  the  brief 
intervals  between  work  and  sleep,  their  own  coarse  enjoyments, 
which  were  not  the  same  as  those  of  the  upper  class;  they  were 
ordained  by  Providence  to  be  different,  not  only  in  degree,  but  also 
in  kind.  The  privileges  of  the  former  class  have  received  of  la 
years  many  grievous  knocks.  Tlicy  have  had  to  admit  into  their  bodyi' 
as  capable  of  the  higher  social  pleasures  and  of  polite  culture,  an  enor- 
mous accession  of  people  who  actually  work  for  their  own  bread — even 
people  in  trade — and  it  is  also  beginning  to  be  perceived  that  their 
arauseraents — even,  which  seems  the  last  straw,  their  vices — can 
actually  be  enjoyed  by  the  base  mechanical  sort,  insomuch  that,  if  this 
kind  of  thing  goes  on,  there  must  in  the  end  follow  an  eflfaceraent  of 
all  classes,  and  the  peer  will  walk  arm  and  arm  with  the  blacksmith. 
But  class  distinctions  die  hard,  and  the  working  men  are  not  yet 
all  ready  for  the  disciplined  recreation  which  will  help  to  break  down 
the  barriers,  and  we  may  not  look  for  this  millennium  witliin  the  life-- 
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time  of  living  meQ.  It  is  enough  to  note  tbat  the  old  feeling  still 
lingen  erea  among  those  who^  a  hundred  years  ago,  when  class  dia- 
tiactioiu  were  in  their  worst  and  most  odious  form,  would  Lave  been 
nuked  among  those  incapable  of  refinement  and  ignorant  of  polite 
manners. 

The  third  objection,  that  the  people  should  only  be  helped  in  the 
waj  of  education  and  self-improvement,  is,  at  first  sight,  worthy  of 
retpecL  But  it  involves  the  theory  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  work- 
ing man  when  he  has  done  his  day's  work  to  devote  his  evenings  to 
more  work  of  a  harder  kind.  There  is  a  kind  of  hypocrisy  in  this 
feeling.  Why  should  the  working  man  be  fired  with  that 
ardour  for  knowledge  which  is  not  expected  of  ourselves  ?  I  look 
roond  among  ray  own  acquaintances  and  friends,  and  I  declare  that 
I  do  not  know  a  single  household,  except  where  the  head  of  it  is  a 
literary  man,  and  therefore  obliged  to  be  always  studying  and 
leamiog,  in  which  the  members  spend  their  evenings  after  the  day's 
work  in  the  acquisition  of  new  branches  of  learning.  One  may  go 
farther  :  even  of  those  who  belong  to  the  learned  professions,  few 
indeed  there  are  who  carry  on  their  studies  beyond  the  point  where 
their  knowledge  has  a  marketable  value.  The  doctor  learns  his  craft 
Ks  tlioroughly  as  he  can,  and,  after  he  has  passed,  reads  no  more 
thau  is  just  necessary  to  keep  bis  eyes  open  to  new  lights ;  the 
solicitor  Knows  enough  law  to  carry  on  his  business,  and  reads  no 
more.  As  for  the  schoolmaster — who  ever  heard  of  a  classical 
master  reading  any  more  Latin  and  Greek  thau  he  reads  with  the 
boys  ?  and  who  ever  heard  of  a  mathematical  master  keeping  up  his 
knowledge  of  the  higher  branches,  which  put  him  among  the 
wrmnglera  of  his  year,  but  are  not  wanted  in  the  school  ?  Even  the 
lads  who  have  just  begun  to  go  into  the  City,  and  who  know  very  well 
that  their  value  would  be  enormously  increased  by  a  practical  and  real 
koowledge  of  French,  German,  or  shorthand,  will  not  take  the  trouble 
to  acquire  it.  Yet,  with  the  knowledge  of  all  this,  we  expect  the 
working  man  in  his  hours  of  leisure,  and  after  a  day  physically 
exhausting,  to  sit  down  and  work  at  something  intellectual.  There 
arc,  without  doubt,  some  men  so  strong  and  so  avid  of  knowledge 
that  they  will  do  this,  but  these  are  not  many,  and  they  do  not 
long  remain  working  men. 

The  People's  Palace  offers  recreation  to  all  who  wish  to  fit  them- 
Ires  for  its  practice  and  enjoyment.  But  it  is  recreation  of  a  kind 
lich  demands  skill,  patience,  discipline,  drill,  and  obedience  to  law. 
Those  who  master  any  one  of  the  Arts,  the  practice  of  which  constitutes 
true  recreation,  have  left  once  and  for  ever  the  ranks  of  disorder :  they 
belong,  by  virtue  of  their  aptitude  and  their  education — say,  by  virtue 
of  their  Election — to  the  army  of  Law  and  Order.  They  will  not,  we 
may  be  sure,  be  recruited  from  those  whom  long  years  of  labour  and 
want  of  cultivation  have  rendered  stiff  of  finger,   slow  of   ear  and  of 
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I'.f*    ^l,»  /    fnW   h/  u*i  tm-ktin   \f',   Iftft  oqt.      They  will  hare  the 
hint*  J  *i»   nn*ini/i  nmi  rMi/liofir  vitrtu*,  the  convcrMtioa  andimokmg 
tn'in-,    >p«M«   Homi'    ({M((i«'<i  nt  kklli    wliirh    arc  loved   bj    all    men. 
'Hm>     »*M     Ifi     f<rili>rlHififnr'nf«,    f;(irir;f'rU,    and    performanoes    for 
Hmih       /"ihil   I'll    lliMMM  irliff  ilr^iri;  to  learn,  there  will  be  claaaes, 
l«iiMii  -,  mill  li>hiM<t«      Al  till*  Miifiin  iimr,  I  do  not,  I  oonfeasiy  aati- 
i(|imIi   •>  MiMh  mI'  vimik   MriirkiiiK  nwn  in  nharc  in  these  joya    and 
iitMl'i'f     'i'lth  {Mill  tit  tJiii  I'liJiii'i*  will  ({row  and  develop  byd^reea, 
III iiiti'ii.  II  Ih  lliiiiiiuli  lliit  lioyv  mill  giriN  that  the  real  work  and  use- 
ImImi  •••  III  iliK  l'itliii>i>  ttill  ttr  rllrrlril,  iind  not  by  means  of  the  men. 
IH  iiiiMi'f,  tlti'in  Mill  lii«  (Vnm  (lir  oulNrI  a  Bmnll  proportion  capable 
I  <   lifiliih  m"Ih|i  lliii  |iImiv.      Kor  nil  (Iioao  reasons,  it  seems  aa  if  we 
iitMi  l>i>  ii'M  Hrll  i>iiii(iMkliMl  thai  (ho  ns^rrntion  |iart  of  the  scheme 
liM.i  III •11  \\\\  \\u*  iitiMuiMit  kopi  ill  ihr  Kiokgnnind. 

\\     I  1 1  III*  (iiiii  U^  (ho  tsluon(ionMl  nido  of  the  scheme. 
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ladi  therefore,  who  has  done  so  well  at  school,  becomes  a  fruiterer's 
lad,  df^atrs  out  the  shop,  carries  round  the  baskctsi,  and  is  generally 
oaefdl ;  he  gets  a  rise  in  a  year  or  tvro,  to  seven  shillings  and  six- 
pence; prcjiently  he  is  dismissetl  to  make  room  for  a  younger  boy 
who  will  take  five  shillings.  Shall  we  follow  the  lad  farther  ?  If 
he  gets,  as  we  hope  he  may,  steady  employment,  we  see  him  next,  at 
the  age  of  fifteen,  marching  about  the  streets  iti  the  evening  with  a 
pri  of  tUo  same  age  to  whom  he  makes  love,  and  smoking  "  fags,"  or 
cti^arettes.  There  are  thousands  of  such  pairs  to  be  seen  everywhere  ; 
in  Victoria  Park  on  Sundays^  or  Hampstead  Heath  on  Saturday 
eveotngs,  every  evening  in  the  great  thoroughfares — in  Oxford  Street 
■8  ranch  as  in  Whitechapel,  in  the  music-halls  and  in  the  public-houses. 
You  may  see  them  sitting  together  on  doorsteps  as  well  as  prome- 
p^if^g  the  pavement.  If  there  is  any  way  of  spending  the  evenings 
more  destractive  of  every  good  gift  and  useful  quality  of  manhood  and 
womanhood  than  this.  I  know  not  what  it  is.  The  idleness  and 
melesaness  of  it,  the  precocious  abuse  of  tobacco,  the  premature  and 
brtfoA  development  of  the  emotions  which  should  belong  to  love  at  a 
later  period,  the  loss  of  such  intellectual  attainments  as  had  already 
been  acquired,  the  vacuous  mind,  the  contentment  to  remain  in  the 
lower  depths — in  a  word,  the  waste  and  wanton  ruin  of  a  life  involved 
ra  sach  a  youth,  make  the  contemplation  of  this  pair  the  most 
melancholy  sight  in  the  world.  The  boy's  early  cleverness  is  gone, 
the  brightness  has  left  his  eyes,  he  reads  no  more,  he  has  forgotten 
ali  he  ever  learned,  he  thinks  only  now  of  kecpiag  his  berth,  if  he 
ham  one,  or  of  getting  another  if  he  has  lost  his  last.  But  there  is 
WOT  ■  "How,  for  at  eighteen  he  will  marry  the  little  slip  of  a  girl, 
aii<i  time  she  is  five-and-tweuty,  there  will    be  half  a  dozen 

diildren  born  in  poverty  and  privation  for  a  similar  life  of  poverty 
and  privation,  and  the  hapless  parents  will  have  endured  all  that  there 
i*  to  he  endured  from  the  evils  of  hunger,  cold,  starving  children,  and 
wnt  of  work. 

Thia  couple  were  thrown  together  because  thoy  were  left  to  them- 
«elrcs  and  uncared  for ;  they  marry  because  they  have  nothing  else 
to  think  about;  they  remain  in  misery  because  the  husband  knows  no 
tXBdCj  nnd  because,  of  mere  hands  unskilled  and  ignorant,  there  are 
already  more  than  enough. 

The  Palace  is  going  to  take  that  boy  out  of  the  streets :  it  is 
^otng  to  remove  both  from  boy  and  girl  the  temptation — that  of 
the  idle  hand — ^to  go  away  and  get  married.  It  will  fill  that  lad's 
mind  with  thoughts  and  makes  those  hands  deft  and  crafty. 

In  other  words,  the  Palace  will  open  a  great  technical  school  for 
aQ  the  trades  as  well  as  for  all  the  arts.  It  is  reckoned  that  three 
yean'  training  in  the  evenings  will  give  a  boy  a  trade.  Once  master 
of  a  trade  his  future  is  assured,  because  somewhere  in  the  world 
ihrre  Is  always  a  want  of  tradesmen  o£  every  kind.     There  may  be 
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too  many  shoemakers  in  London  while  they  are  wanted  in  Queens* 
land  ;  cabinet-makers  and  carpenters  may  be  overcrowded  here,  bat 
there  are  all  the  English  speaking  countries  in  the  world  to  choose  from. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  schools  will  be  crowded.  The 
Buccess  of  the  schools  at  the  old  Polytechnic  (where  there  are  8,000 
boys),  of  the  Whittington  Club,  of  the  Finsbury  Technical  Schools, 
leave  no  doubt  possible  that  the  East  End  Palace  Schools  vrill  be 
crammed  with  eager  learners.  The  Palace  is  in  the  very  heart  and 
centre  of  East  London,  with  its  two  millions,  mostly  working-men  ; 
trams,  trains,  and  omnibuses  make  it  accessible  from  every  part  of 
this  vast  city — from  Bromley,  Bow  and  Stratford,  from  Poplar, 
Stepney  and  Ratcliff,  from  Bethnal  Green  and  Spitalfields.  Yet  but 
two  or  three  years  more  and  there  will  be  20,000  boys  and  more 
flocking  to  those  gates  which  shut  out  the  Earthly  Hell  of  ignorance, 
dependence,  and  poverty,  and  open  the  doors  to  the  Earthly  Paradise 
of  skilled  hands  and  drilled  eye,  and  plenty  and  the  dignity  of  man- 
hood. \\Tiy,  if  it  were  only  to  stop  these  early  marriages — if  onlj  for 
the  sake  of  the  poor  child- mother  and  the  unborn  children  doomed, 
if  they  see  the  light,  to  life-long  misery,  one  would  shower  upon  the 
Palace  all  the  money  that  is  asked  to  complete  it.  Think — with 
every  stone  that  is  laid  in  its  place,  with  every  hour  of  work  that 
each  mason  bestows  upon  its  walls,  there  is  another  couple  rescued, 
one  more  lad  made  into  a  man,  one  more  girl  suflfered  to  grow  into 
a  woman  before  she  becomes  a  mother,  one  more  humble  household 
furnished  with  the  means  of  a  livelihood,  one  more  unborn  family 
rescued  from  the  curse  of  hopeless  poverty. 

The  remaining  portions  of  the  scheme,  with  its  provision  for  women 
as  well  as  men,  its  entertainments,  its  University  extension  lectures, 
reading-rooms,  and  schools  of  art  in  all  its  branches,  can  only  be 
fully  realized  when  the  first  generation  of  these  boys  has  passed 
through  the  technical  schools,  and  they  have  learned  to  look  upon  the 
Pnlnce  as  their  own,  to  consider  its  halls  and  cloisters  the  most 
delightful  place  in  the  world.  And  what  the  Palace  may  thei 
become,  what  a  perennial  fountain  it  may  prove  of  all  that  make 
for  the  purification  and  elevation  of  life,  one  would  fain  en- 
deavour to  depict,  hut  may  not,  for  fear  of  the  charge  of  extrava- 
gance. 

III.  There  is  one  other  point  which  those  who  have  read  the 
correnpondcnce  and  comments  upon  the  proposed  institution  in  the 
jiuperH  have  noted  with  amusement  rather  than  with  astonishment. 
It  i«  a  point  which  "  comes  out "  iu  everything  that  has  been  written 
on  the  xrhcrac,  except  by  the  actual  founders.  It  is  the  profoundj 
dintruBt  with  which  the  more  wealthy  classes  regard  the  workii 
men — not  tho  poor,  io>called,  but  the  working  men.  They  do  not 
seem  even  to  liaTo  bcgi"»  trusting  them  ;  they  speak  and  think  of 
them  ai  if  th«y  were  children    in   leading-strings  ;  as  if  they  were 
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ia  to  accept  with  gratitude  whatever  gifts  may  be  beatowcd 
apon  them,  even  when  they  are  safegaarded  and  carefully  regulated 
u  for  mischievous  boys ;  as  if  the  working  men  were  constantly 
looking  for  guidance  to  the  class  which  has  the  money.  It  is  true 
tint  the  working  men  are  always  looking  for  guidance,  just  like  the 
rest  of  US.  "  Lord,  send  a  leader  !  "  It  is  the  cry  of  all  mankind  in 
all  ages.  But  that  the  working  men  regard  the  people  who  live  in 
▼illaSi  aod  are  genteel,  as  possessing  more  wisdom  than  themselves  is 
by  no  means  certain. 

This  feeling  was,  of  course,  most  deeply  marked  when  the  great 
Drink  Question  arose,  as  it  was  bound  to  arise.  \Vc  have  heard 
how  meetings  were  called,  and  resolutions  passed  by  worthy  people 
against  the  admission  of  intoxicating  drinks  into  the  Palace.  At  one 
of  the  meetings  they  had  the  audacity  to  pass  a  resolution  that 
'*  East  London  will  never  be  satisfied  until  intoxicating  drink  of  any 
kind  is  prohibited  in  the  Palace.''  East  London  !  with  its  thousands 
<>f  public-houses  1  Dear  me !  Then,  if  East  London  passed  such  a 
don,  its  hypocrisy  surpasses  the  hypocrisy  of  the  Scribes  and 
If,  however,  a  little  knot  of  people  choose  to  call  them- 
[lehrcs  East  London,  or  Babylon,  or  Kome,  and  to  pass  resolutions  in 
the  name  of  those  cities,  we  can  accept  their  resolutions  for  what 
they  arc  worth.  Whether  the  working  man  will  adopt  them  aud 
[pot  them  into  practice  is  another  matter  altogether. 

Let  us  remember,  and  constantly  bear  in  mind,  that  the   Palace  is 
[to  be  governed  hij  the  people  for  themselves.     If  it  is  not,  better  for 
London  that  it  had  never  been  erected.     Whatever  we  do  or  re- 
live is,  in  fact,  subject  to  the  will  of  the  governing  body.  As  for  passing 
resolution  on  drink  for  the  Palace,  we  might  just  as  well  resolve 
drink  shall  not  be  sold  to  the    members  of   the    House   of 
>mmon8,   and    expect   them    instantly   to   close   their   cellars.      If 
governing  body  wish  to  have  drink  in  the  Palace  they  will  have  it, 
rhether  we  like  it  or  not.     But  it  shows  the  profound  distrust  of  the 
people  that  these  restrictions  should  be  attempted  and  these  resolu- 
tions   passed.     For   ray  own   part,   considering  the  needlessness  of 
drink   in    such    a   place,  the    abuudant  facilities  provided   outside, 
aod  the   enormous  additional  trouble,  danger,  and   expense  entailed 
by  letting  drink  be  sold  in  a  place  where  there  will  be  every  evening 
[thousands  of  young  people,  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  governing  body — 
that  iatosay,  the  chosen  representatives  of  East  London — will  never 
.admit  it  within  their  walls. 

Wc  do  not  trust  the  working  man.      We  have  given  over  to  him 

the  whole  of  the  power.     All  the  power  there  is  we  have  given  to 

.hiiD,  because  he  stands  in  an  enormous  majority.      We  have  made 

tliim   absolute   master  of  this   realm  of  Great   Britain    aud   Ireland. 

[What  could  we  do  more   for  a  man  whom  we  blindly  and  implicitly 

tnistcd  ?     Yet  the  working  man,  for   whom  we  have  done  to  much, 

we  hare  not  yet  begun  to  trust.  Walteh  Besant. 

fOL.  U.  R 
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EARLY  this  winter  I  was  a  whole  month  in  Kerry,  not  intervieir- 
ing  oaly,  but  living  with  people  of  all  sorts.     May  1  venture , 
to  state,  as  the  net  result  of  my  obser\'ations,  my  belief  that  mooa- 
lightiug  is  partly  a  survival  of  the  old  secret  societies ;  that  for   the 
most  part  the  Kerry  peasants  really  cannot  pay  their  rents ;  that   in 
Kerry  the  League  has  always  been  weak  and  ill-organized,  and  that 
this  accounts  for  the  cruel  way  in  which  boycotting  has  there^  more  . 
than  elsewhere,  been  used   for  private   ends  ?     I  found,  moreover, 
(though  I  had  been  assured  of  the  contrary)  that  in  Kerry  the  vast 
majority,  iucludiug  nearly  all  the   intellect   that   is  not  by  fancied 
self-interest  drawn  the  other  way,  goes  in  strongly  for  Home  Rule. 
1  satisfied  myself,  loo,  that  in  no  part  of  the  county  have  the  tenanti 
been  "  spending   all   their   money  on    meat  and  drink  and   drees ; " 
that  Communist  ideas    ars  unknown   among  them  ;   and  that  their 
reverence  for  the  Catholic  Church  is  unabated.     I  noticed  the  wide- 
spread disappointment    that  through    legal  technicalities  the    Land 
Acts  have  often  failed  to  give  protection  to  those  who  most  needed 
and  deserved  it.      I  saw  that  where  a   landlord  treats  his   tenants  as 
human  beings   he  seldom  fails  to  keep  in  touch  with  them ;  and  I 
marked   the   old  grievance,  that,  instead  of   having  to  deal  ,with  a 
sympathetic  chief,  the  peasant  too   often  finds  himself  at  grips  with 
the  sharpest  of  chicaning  lawyers,  and  that  this  is  a  sadly  demoraliz- 
ing experience.*     I  saw,  too,  what  I  had,  years  ago,  seen  in  Donegal, 
men,  who  had  improved  a  barren  mountain-side,  carrying  up  earth  on 
their  backs,  bringing  sea-sand  and  ore*weed  a  day's  journey  because 
no  lime  was  to  be  had,  turned  out  because,  owing  to  this  unexampled 

*  "  Sure,  I'll  get  twelve  months  ont  of  it  for  notliing/'  replied  one  who  waa  renion- 
rctmtcd  with    for  ofTeriag   on   impossible  rent  for  the  farm  of  a  ueighlioiir  who  h»I 
'  emigrated.     One  would  like  to  know  what  value  would  be  put  od  such  a  knavv'a 
**  interest  in  his  holding." 
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m  prices^  they  had  got  behind  in  their  rents.     I  heard  their  not 
Ituiml  murmurs  and  the  equally  natural  complaints  of  the  land- 
lords, who,  themselves  sore  pressed,  often  cannot,  if  they  would,  abate 

'their  dujns  unless  helped  by  some  sort  of  tabula  nova.^ 

Now,  a  good  deal  of  this  is  so  true  of  Ireland  in  general  that  I 

[sometimes  asked  myself :  "  Have  I  found  anything  exceptional  in 
ry,  anything  that  may  help  to  explain  what  so  mortified  us  last 
»cr  ?  ^*  For  Kerry  then  did  mortify  us  a  good  deal,  and  no 
wooder;  she  was  working  hard  to  discredit  the  Irish  cause.  The 
Test  of  Ireland  was  perfectly  quiet  till  Lord  Randolph's  chivalry 
began  to  charge  in  Belfast.  Even  the  American  irreconcilables  had 
at  last  oome  to  feel  that  violence  was  not  only  a  crime,  but  the  very 
worst  of  bltmders.  Common  sense  said  :  "  Do  nothing  that  can 
cbeek  England's  growing  sympathy.^'  The  League  and  its  organs  kept 
ofgisg  Irishmen,  as  they  loved  their  country,  to  give  no  possible 
oocaaioD  of  reproach ;  to  remember  how  the  English  Press  alway» 
takes  a  part  for  the  whole,  and  attributes  to  the  nation  at  large  some 
purely  local  misconduct,  "  Be  quiet "  was  the  mot  d*ordre ;  but 
Kerry  would  not  obey.  News  came  of  outrage  after  outrage,  making 
ihe  friends  of  Ireland  silent  for  very  shame,  and  giving  edge  to  such 

I  tannts  as  that  of  the  St.  Step/ieti'a  Review :  "  The  Irish  race  is  hope- 
Inaly  bad.     They  have  not,  never  have  had,  and  never  will  have,  the 

l<nential  attributes  of  a  civilized  human  being.''  It  was  unaccount^ 
ftU^  too,  as  well  as  mortifying.  When  last  there  had  been  (all 
Irdand  over)  an  aggravated  outbreak  of  crime,  all  the  foremost 
aeo  of  the  Irish  party  were  in  gaol      Had  they  been  free  (we  were 

iMiared)  the  agitation  would  have  been  kept  within  lawful  bounds. 
Now  the  chiefs  were  all  at   their  posts  in    and   out  of  Parliament. 

[Ereiy  one  was  full  of  hope,  and  that  hope  was  felt  to  depend  largely 

I  on  order  being  maintained. 

Nor  did  the  outrages  cease  when  the  elections,  on  which  they  told 

[id  fatally,  were  over.     They  were  even  brought   into  greater  pro- 

^Bineuce    by    an    alarming    Aight    of    newspaper     correspondents. 

riatcnriewtng  became   in    Kerry  an    actual  nuisance.     A   priest,    in 

[9tber  respects   most    courteously    communicative,    began    at  once : 

Ddighted  to  see  you ;  but  one  stipulation  in  limine — no  politics  ! 

I  don't  know  whether  you  mean  to  write  anything ;  but  we've  had 

I  Ind  never  reftUzed  bo  fully  Low  the  ix>sition  of  the  small  Irish  laodlord  resembles 
^IhaK  «l  lb«  oki  Romaa  frevholder.  Ho  is  broken  down  with  inortffages  as  the  other 
•rith  iotorest,  and  often  without  fault  of  his  own.  finthis  point  Air.  S.  Hussey,  the 
•Mt  iitumiDvQt  agemt  In  Kerr>-,  hiiutft-lf  a  landlord,  Avrites  to  me :  "Moderate coaosols  oa 
both  skiei  ":^"!  '  '^''ibtteas  prevail  if  (iovcrament  woidd  reduce  their  charges  on  estates, 
aad  if  tBOi  uld  couseut  to  tako,  while  the  crisis  lasts,  the  same  interest  they 
««akl  ^'t  luLs '"  This  is  worth  conaidcring :  no  sane  Qum  caa  wish  to  get  rid 
,ti  a  «hotfl  chvsa  ;  laudiordism,  not  landlords,  is  what  the  League  is  striking  at.  *'  it  ift 
7W,"  swd  a  non-Nntioualist  priest,  "who  are  driving  out  the  landloras— you  who 
1  tkiitj-  millions  to  Wert  Indian  sJave-owners,  and  can't  spare  one  poor  million  for 
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8ucb  a  eucceseion  of  these  gentlemen.  And  of  one  of  them  (Mr. 
Verschoyle  of  the  For(niijhtly)  Father  O'Leary,  of  BallymacelHgott, 
says  he  must  have  clean  forgotten  their  conversation,  so  contrary  to 
fact  is  the  version  givpn  in  his  article.  So  l*m  obliged  to  bar  politioi 
altogether," 

To  UB  at  home  all  this  contradictory  evidence  about  things  so  far 
oflF  became  paicfuUy  puzzling.  We  forgot  that  correspondents  are  but 
human  creatures ;  that  a  man's  notion  of  the  situation  d( 
on  his  point  of  view — i.e.,  on  those  to  whom  he  is  consigned,  or  into^ 
whose  hands  he  falls  ;  that  these  writers  travelled  rapidly  through  a 
country  of  which  till  then  several  of  them  knew  absolutely  nothing ; 
and  that  some  at  least  were  sent  out  to  support  a  foregone  con*, 
elusion.  In  the  multitude  of  counsellors  (for  every  one  of  them  hi 
his  nosti'um)  there  certainly  was  not  wisdom ;  and,  as  there  must 
be  something  exceptional  in  Kerry — for  was  not  Government  taki 
the  very  exceptiotial  step  of  sending  out  Sir  R.  Bullcr  ? — many  of 
longed  to  know  what  this  something  was. 

1  was  going  northward,  hoping  to  get  personal  assurance  oi 
what  my  Protestant  Home  Rule  friends  constantly  assert,  that,  despite 
all  the  bluster  and  bloodshed,  Protestant  Ulster  will  "  come  in/' 
audj  taking  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  so  frankly  offered,  will  hej 
become  the  right  hand  of  a  Home  Rule  administration.  "  Go  to' 
Kerry/'  said  my  friends,  "  and  try  to  find  out  the  truth."  I  did 
not  relish  the  task ;  I  knew  how  hard  it  would  be.  Nevertheless, 
flung  aside  the  false  modesty  of  sliirking  what  so  many  had  failed' 
in,  and  went,  not  for  the  first  time,  to  the  old  county  palatine,  deter- 
mining to  be  thorough  and  thoroughly  fair,  not  to  find  what  I  brought, 
but  what  was  actually  there, 

I  knew  there  would  be  at  least  two  sides  to  the  question — { 
landlords  and  scampish  tenants  and  agents  honestly  striving  to  mi 
the  best  of  a  hopelessly  bad  system  j  as  well  as  harsh  landlords  andl 
oppressed  tenants  and  wicked  agents  tyrannizing  over  both.  I 
knew  that  in  the  bad  old  times  (which  in  parts  of  Kerry  lasted  oi 
till  1870)  plenty  of  tenants  did  not  dare  to  whitewash  their  cotti 
lest  such  a  sign  of  prosperity  should  bring  a  rise  of  rent.  I 
knew  that  Orange  magistrates  would  sometimes  have  shots  fired 
through  their  own  shutters  in  order  to  get  their  districts  "pro- 
claimed"; just  as  I  was  now  told  that  Kerry  emergency  men 
occasionally  hack  in  pieces  their  own  cattle,  and  "  find  "  (as  one  of 
them  expressed  it)  "  the  Presentment  Sessions  a  better  market  than 
any  fair  in  the  county/'* 

*  See  wme  gtrikiDg  remarks  at 'the  Tnilce  Seuioaa  by  Mr.  D.  C.  Coltanun,  senr.,  J.P. 
of  Killamcy.     "  Que  of  the  oldest  frolicitora  in  the  county  assures  me,   and  ray  < 
ample  experience  agrees  with  his,  that  many  of  these  'malicious  injury'  cmm 
truifiped  up,  and  that  many  men  who  meet  with  disaster  think  they've  only  to 
everything  on  the  county  or  barony  in  order  to  get  p»id  for  it.     Most  nearching  inqiury 
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I  kneir,  on  the  other  hand,  that  too  often  a  well-meaning  landlord, 
fiuliof  onlv  in  tact^  had  been  thwarted — a  dead  set  made  against  him, 
in  frbtch  those  joined  who  really  loved  him,  and  hated  what  they  were 
compelled  to  do.  I  had  known  men  thus  discouraged  till  they  sank 
into  apathy  or  left  the  country.  lu  fact,  much  reading  and  thought 
aad  personal  acquaintance  with  Ireland,  gave  me  a  sort  of  right  to  go 
and  try  to  form  a  true  judgment  about  Kerry. 

A  stranger  on  such  a  mission  is  handicapped  by  having  so 
iDQch  to  learn  all  at  once.  For  one  thing,  he  must  guard  against 
being  too  much  moved  by  externals,  such  as  the  hopeless-looking 
dreariness  of  the  bogland,  so  much  drearier  than  Lord  Beacousfield's 
"melancholy  ocean."  Nor  must  he  forget  that  the  Irish  peasant 
often  appears  poorer  than  he  is ;  that  (owing  to  the  same  cause 
iriiieh  lessened  the  use  of  whitewash,  and  which  it  will  take  years  of 
Home  Rule — i.e.,  of  manly  independent  feeling— to  eradicate)  a  man 
for  whose  whole  suit  a  Houndsditch  Jew  would  not  give  Is.  6d.  may 
be  able  to  "  fortune  his  daughter  with  a  liundred,  or  maybe  a  brace 
*)(  hundreds/'  He  must  bear  in  mind  that  squalor  in  an  Irish 
kovel  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  total  destitution  with  which  in 
England  we  are  accustomed  to  associate  it,  E^ren  in  Cornwall  and 
North  Devon,  moorstone  cottages  look  very  "dejected"  unless  they 
[»re  limc-wa&hed ;  and  in  many  parts  of  Kerry,  lime  (having  to  be 
lietched  a  score  or  more  of  Irish  miles)  is  far  too  precious  to  be  spent 
fon  decoration. 

IVell  ;  talking  much  with  priests,  Protestant  clergymeuj  landlords, 
Its,  Government  officials,  doctors,  tradesmen,  tenant  farmers  j  let- 
ting every  man  say  his  say ;  not  adopting  the  interviewer's  delusive 
|iba  of  putting  leading  questions  ;  I  got  together  quite  a  chaos  of 
ecmflicting  statements,  out  of  which  I  am  certainly  not  vain  enough 
to  think  I  have  succeeded  in  building  a  continuous  foundation  of 
solid  truth.  But  I  do  claim  to  have  cleared  away  a  few  delusions, 
and  to  have  convinced  myself  at  least  of  two  or  three  facts. 

One  delusion  is,  that  the  National  League  keeps  up  the  reign  of 
)r,  and  that  therefore  to  suppress  it  is  the  first  step  towards  restor- 
ing order  (see  the  Tory  press,  passim).  On  the  contrary,  I  found  even 
-Icagners  in  Kerry  testifying  that  the  League  has  worked  bard  to 
Ep  it«  outlying  branches  in  order.  At  Tralee,  Archdeacon  Orpen 
Id  me  of  the  attempt  to  boycot  the  sports,  because  landlords  as 
rcU  as  others  took  part  in  them.  "  The  Harringtons,"  he  remarked, 
behave<l  very  well "  (Mr.  T.  Harrington,  M.P.,  is  League  Secretary). 
They  at  once  came  forward  and  said;  These  sports  must  not  be 
meddled  with,  or  the  Tralee  branch  will  be  dissolved."  Lately^ 
Siguu,  some  very  foolish  Leaguers  at  Gliu  boycotted  the  White  Star 

k  wkIcU  inUi  theao claims  on  account  of  malictOQs  injury"  {Cork  Eraminer,  Nov.  17). 
Tkti  ii  rer>'  itii[<ortan(,  foUowtid  a3  it  was  by  a  wxthuratcal  of  claims  by  Mr.  S.  Hustey 
r-  ari  oilicn. 
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steamers  because  they  are  built  at  Belfast.  This  was  made  a 
deal  of  in  the  English  papers ;  but  none  of  them,  I  fear,  had  the 
'candour  to  publish  the  stem  rebuke  sent  by  Mr.  T.  Harrington  to 
Father  Malone,  president  of  the  Glin  branch  :  *'  Rescind  that  ridicu- 
lous and  harmful  resolution,  or  I  will  dissolve  you  at  once.*" 

"  Ah  I    but   the   Leag:ue  works  by   boycotting,  and  that   is    the 
unpardonable    sin."       No    doubt    it    does   when    driven   to    do    so. 
'Rightly  or  wrongly,  it  laid  down  the  rule  :   "  No  one  may  take  a 
farm  the   evicted   tenant  of  which  was  really  unable  to   pay."     It 
said   in   fact  :  "  Pay  your  rent  if  you  can ;  if  you  cannot,  we  "will 
try  to  prevent  the  land,  in  which  the  Act  of  \^70  recognizes  your  part 
orvnership,  firom  passing  into  other  hands.^'     Thus  boycotting  is  the 
defence  against  land-grabbing,  a  practice  which  completely  destroys 
the  hope  of  any  effectual  land  settlement.       If  the  evicting  landlord 
could  always  get  a   fresli   tenant  on    his  own  terms,   Laud    Com- 
missioners might  proclaim  till  doomsday  that  the  rents  fixed  in  the 
good  times  had  now  become  monstrously  impossible.     And  how  in- 
veterate this  practice  was  in  Kerry,  an  Englishman  can  form  no  con- 
ception.   On  the  rich  lands  round  Lixnaw,  for  instance,  I  was  assured 
that  a  farmer  would  pay  any  fine  (of  course  out  of  borrowed  money) 
and  offer  any  rent,  in  order  to  edge  out  another,  and  so  save  his  son 
from  going  to  America.     Landlords  and  agents  must  have  been  more 
than  human  to  always  stand  against  such  temptation.    A  landlord  got 
a  letter  from  one  of  his  tenants,  saying  that  a  fellow-tenant  was  "  weal^^ 
and  offering  .€100  down  to  be  let  into  his  farm  as  soon  as  he  should  be 
broke.     The  landlord  replied,  the  man  had  been  long  on  the  land, 
and  he  would  try  to  help  him  through  ;  and  before  long,  he  heard  of 
that  very  writer  denouncing  at  a  League  meeting  the  tyranny  of  land- 
lords  and  the  iniquity  of  land-grabbing.  *'  I've  often,"  he  said,  "  been 
tempted  to  publish  his  letter,  only  he'd  be  shot  if  I   did."     This 
shows  what  land-grabbing  was   in   Kerry ;  and   this   explains  why 
the  hatred  of  men  on   strike    against  "  knobsticks "  is  nothing  to 
what    an    Irish   farmer  feels   when   he   is  ousted    by  a  neighbour. 
The    knobstick    takes    away   the    striker's    hope    of    bringing    his 
employer  to  terms  j    but  the  land-grabber  enables  the  landlord  to 
drive  with   his  tenant  a  harder   bargain  than  before,  or  else  to  put 
him  out  of  land  of  which   perhaps  his  father's  and  grandfather's 
labour  has  paid  the   fee-simple  ten   times  over.*     Right   or  wrong, 
the  attitude  of  the  League  to  the  land-grabber  is  that  which,  in  the 
old  days  of  regrating,  the  English  public  would  have  assumed  towards 
one  who,  while  the  whole  community  was  trying  to  bring  dowa  the 

*  How  different  are  the  conditions  of  fanning  in  th«  two  oountries  c*n  only  l)«  luultr- 
^ptood  after  seeing  for  one's  self.     In   i"  -i  "•'  •'"'  fnn".«r  hiu  his  "  d  ■nt  '  m  fnr«n  in 
1  working  order)  found  for  him,  an  that  ujitc-  "  uo 

majority  of  case*  in  Ireland  he  »>''  .iml  therti  :       -,:d 

pArt  owner  of  what  ia  hia  own  creatiun,     IJeac«  tlic  hflhteoiuneaa  of  Mr.  l*I«Ml«tu<uir''C 
Acta. 
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of  corn,  went  and  purchased  at  the  rate  which  by  uuiveraal 
oonBent  had.  been  ruled  to  be  excessive.  ''^The  landlord  has  the 
motiopoly  of  a  necessary  of  life.  His  price  is  too  high  ;  we  can't  give 
it;  and,  if  we  hold  together,  he'll  be  obliged  to  yield.  But  if/when- 
erer  he  has  come  down  on  one  of  us,  there  is  always  a  traitor  ready 
to  take  the  sufferer's  place,  we  can't  help  being  beaten."  That,  I 
think,  does  not  misrepresent  the  aspect  of  boycotting  as  seen  with 
La&d  Leagiiers'  eyes ;  and,  I  take  it,  even  the  moonlighters'  action,  so 
lonj^  as  they  kept  within  the  law  and  confined  themselves  to  frightening 
woold-be  land-grabbers,  was  along  the  lines  of,  and  not  unacceptable 
to,  though  never  in  concert  with,  the  League.  Tolerated  as  a  sort  of 
hjijf-ally,  the  moonlighter  quickly  began  to  work  on  his  own  account ; 

the  fact  that  sham  moonlighters  were  soon  in  the  field — mere 
^lara  and  highwaymen,  scamps  of  all  sorts — proves  that  even  in 
Xerry,  the  land  of  survivals,  a  secret  society  was  becoming  an 
aaachronism. 

Boycotting,  then,  has  no  necessary  connection  with  moonlighting  ; 
it  is  the  refusal  to  have  anything  to  do  with  him  who,  in  a  life- 
and-death  struggle,  makes  a  gap  for  the  enemy.  They  claim  New 
Tc)$tament  warrant  for  it :  "  With  such  an  one,  no  not  even  to 
eat,"  To  those  who  take  the  purely  commercial  view  of  land-renting 
the  whole  thing  seems  as  monstrous  as  if  one  should  say  :  "  You 
ftha'u't  rent  a  bankrupt's  shop.  If  he  was  not  a  fraudulent  bankrupt, 
it  must  lie  empty."  But  in  the  Irish  peasant's  view  land-renting 
Las  never  been  a  purely  commercial  transaction ;  and  since  1870  the 
Jaw  has  supported  hiin  in  his  view.  Well,  in  almost  every  case  of 
enction  the  landlord  is  setting  at  nought  the  peasant's  claim  to  part 
ownership.  Of  old  he  did  it  defiantly,  as  when  thousands  of  famine- 
stricken  families  were  "  cleared  out "  under  circumstances  which 
**  called  out  the  deepest  abhorrence  in  the  House  of  Commons." 
(Spencer  Walpole,  *•  History  of  England,"  vol.  iv.  p.  350.)  Now,  when 
Oeneral  liuller  will  allow  him,  he  does  it  by  subtlety,  often  able, 
tkftnks  to  clever  legal  advice,  to  take  advantage  of  something  in  the 
Act.*  But,  even  without  such  extra  sharp  practice,  the  evicted 
taunt  is  badly  off  enough.  No  doubt  he  has  his  "  interest,"  but 
who  is  to  buy  it  ?  The  landlord  puts  it  up  at  a  sale  where  there 
are  no  bidders,  and  buys  it  in  for  a  few  shillings. f  It  is  a  fright- 
fal  deadlock.      You  must  have  seen  men  who  have  been  "  out "  three 

four  years,  looking  on  as  the  Land  Corporation  cattle  graze  on 

•  T]ii»  wfm  ■written  last  December  ;  alas  I  tilings  are  changed  now.  "Since  General 
biiller  'M'eDt  to  Dublin, "  writes  an  eye-witness,  sending  me  an  accoiiot  of  the  Glenbeigh 
dwmuaoe,  "  the  dogs  are  let  loose  upon  us."  Those  marvellous  crossexaminations 
•hoTTcd  W-I13'  «ach  cloaraoces  were  not  sooner  made. 

^  ;  not  stop  evictions  if,  instead  of  having  power  to  sell  the  tenant's  interest, 

til  was  coinpellud  to  take  it  at  a  Government  valuation,  recouping  himself 

Uoiu  Mie  ucxt  tenant,  and  after  deducting  his  arrears,  to  paj  over  the  residue  to  the 
Ootf^r  T  ^ 
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pastures  which  they  feel  partly  belong  to  them ;  you  must  have  ti 
with  them,  and  heard  their  story  and  marked  their  privations  pictured 
in   their  own   and  their  children's   faces,   to   realize  how  frightful. 
"  Could  they  pay  ?  "     Look  at  them,  and  you'll  not  ask  that  ques- 
tion.   What  is  the  remedy,  seeing  that  at  present  prices  even  judicial 
rents  have  become   impossible?     A   Commission  of  practical    men, 
in  whom  both  parties  will  have  confidence  (including,  therefore,  the 
best  Nationalist    lawyers)  ?     But  this  is  a   work   of  time,   Rod  as 
mortgagees  can't  wait,  the    League's   proposal  of  a  25  p.  c.  reduc- 
tion  would  suit  most  landlords  much  better,  unless  Government  will 
step  in  and  help  the  landlords  with  a  loan.    As  Archbishop  Walsh  ex- 
plained it>  it  is  one  of  the  two   partners  revaluing  the  joint  property 
because  the  other  refuses  to  do  so.*     At  any  rate,  it  is  more  logical 
than  Sir  M.  Hicks  Beach's  haphazard  way  of  "  putting  pressure  within 
the  limits  of  the  law  on  such  landlords  as  have  not  granted  concessions/* 
For  you  cannot  equalize  your  pressure.     Some  landlords  will   vield  ; 
others  (and  those  the  worst)  will  resist,  and  force  you  against  your  will 
to  help  them  iu  exacting  their  pound  of  llesh,  even  though  (happily) 
henceforth  the  police   will    not  be   allowed  to  act   as  sheriffs'  men, 
marking  and  pointing  out  the  houses  where  notices  are  to  be  served, 
but  will  have  to  be  "  strictly  ncutral."t 

I  met  all  kinds  of  landlords.  Tlie  well-meaning,  e^usy-golng 
man,  who  has  "  let  things  slide,"  and  whose  aim  on  Grand  Jury 
and  Board  of  Guardians  has  been  "  how  not  to  do  it ; "  who 
has  allowed  his  harbour  to  become  useless  for  want  of  a  little 
dredging,  and  who  resists  the  drainage  of  his  town  because  it 
will  cost  money ;  such  men  are  at  last  thoroughly  roused,  but 
they  don't  seem  to  have  an  idea  what  to  do.  They  stay  at  home 
and  content  themselves  with  grand  phrases.  "  It's  a  complete  social 
revolution,  sir,"  said  one  of  them  to  me  ;  **'  nothing  less.  And  the 
only  difference  between  it  and  1793  is,  that  I  don't  suppose  they'll  cut 

*  Trades  unions  innde  trade  atrikea  peocenhk  ;  the  League  tried  to  do  theaame  for  the 
stnke  of  tenanta — a  strike,  remember,  whicb  tho  L'ommisBionera  admitted  wu  justified 
by  the  euormoas  fall  in  prices,  aud  in  whicb  all  the  best  of  the  masters  have  oome  round 
to  the  raen'a  ternia  ;  for  th.-»t  is  what  the  rednctioua  of  Lurds  Lanadowne  aiul  PiLtwiIltam 
tind  the  Otiko  of  l)evonahire  mean.  If  the  Duke  feela  25  per  cent.  aIlo«iuice  ia 
needed  on  some  of  the  beat  laud  in  Irelaud,  and  that  on  the  back  of  many  pie%ioua 
reductiona,  what  must  1>o  needed  on  a  Kerry  mountain  estate  of  which  the  rents  have 
always  been  kept  screwed  up  to  breaking  point?  "  Why  don't  they  j»ay  their  rents  or 
CO?"  oska  for  tne  thoiiaondtu  time  the  English  reader  with  the  financiers'  organ  m  liia 
hand.  Yes,  but  they  can't  pay  ;  Land  Commiaaioner  Mahony  speaka  as  atrongly  aa  man 
can  on  that  poiut :  and  oa  for  >{viing,  why  did  wu  paf>s  the  Land  Acta  but  becansc  we  felt 
that  in  giich  a  ease  it  is  crueUy  unfair  to  make  them  >;oT  I  saw  a  farm  close  to  the 
Killarney  Ll.ock  Valley — well  known  to  toariata— every  field  fenced  with  ita  own 
stones,  of  which,  too,  each  had  a  huge  pile  in  its  centre.  An  hour  before  my  visit  the 
mail  had  befu  evicted.  '*  We're  had  it,"  he  said,  "  foi  three  ^^'enerations,  and  when  my 
'^ndf.-tthcr  came,  it  waa  all  like  that,"  pfiinting  to  a  ytatcb  of  rushes  and  boulders.  Had 
not  this  man  "an  interest  in  hia  holding  T "  Ought  he  to  be  ruined  l>eeauae  young  stock 
'*UB  specialty)  it  down  to  a  thini  its  pnoe  ? 

+  This  again  haa  been  wholly  changed  since  Chief  Baron  Pallea  insisted  that  every 
llcial.  high  or  low,  should  carry  out  the  strict  letter  of  tlie  Uw,  thereby  imcouactoi 
>isg  his  utmost  to  make  the  re|)eAlof  such  a  scandalous  law  inevitable. 
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oor  hesiis  off."  *'  Revolution  or  not,"  I  replied,  "  why  don't  you, 
W  Mr.  Batt  long  ago  besought  you  to  do,  put  your&elves  at  the  head 
of  it  r  Why  did  not  the  O'Connell  of  Derryuaue  do  so  instead  of 
sickening  people  by  first  posing  as  a  Home  Ruler  and  then  as  a  so- 
called  Unionist,  and  then  wanting  to  start  as  a  Home  Ruler  again  ? 
Vou  are  all  of  you  dreadfully  sore  because  a  lot  of  skalawags  (as  you 
politely  call  them)  have  got  hold  of  the  reins.  But  isn't  it  partly  your 
own  fault  ?    A  landlord  who  should  even  now  throw  in  his  lot  with  the 

pie  would  soon  be  king  of  Kerry."  There  are  the  good  working  laud- 
ji,  I  met  one  who  has  always  acted  on  his  father's  plan  of  never 
raising  rents,  and  to  whom  his  tenants  appeal  as  to  a  father.*  A  friend  of 
his  remarked  »adiy :  "  It's  beautiful.and  1  don't  like  to  say  a  word  against 
iti  but  it's  not  the  system  under  which  people  giow  up  with  plenty  of 
boae."  Then  there  is  the  effusively  polite  gentleman,  who  neverthe- 
le»8  has  not  only  the  hard  bite,  but  the  ferret-like  keenness  of  the 
typical  attorney.  Such  an  one  assured  me,  in  the  suavest  tones,  that  the 
League  M.P.'s  arc  a  set  of  swindlers,  keeping  up  the  agitation  for  the 
sftke  of  their  ±300  a  year,  and  answerable  for  all  the  tenants'  un- 
reasonableness. When  I  mentioned  Mr.  Gladstone  he  foi'got  him- 
self. His  previous  manner  had  certainly  not  prepared  me  for  the  con- 
centrated fury  with  which  he  cried  :  "  Please,  don't  mention  that  man. 
I  look  on  him  as  one  who  would  betray  his  Maker  for  the  sake  of 
office."  And  yet  he  was  obliged  to  confess :  "  From  all  I  can  see, 
the  Tories  are  going  to  treat  us  shamefully.  You  hear  what  I  think 
of  Mr  Gladstone ;  yet  I'd  almost  wish  his  set  in  again.  Last 
spring  the  sheriff  could  make  a  seizure ;  but  now,  thanks  to  this 
General,  that's  come  to  be  almost  impossible.  The  only  thing  for  us 
is  to  sell  as  fast  as  we  can  and  as  high  as  we  can,  and  clear  out  of  the 
accursed  country  altogether." 

Then  there  is  the  man  whose  grievances  have  driven  him  almost 
frantic,  and  who  therefore  does  not  even  try  to  cloak  that  outrageous 
caite>pride  which  is  to  a  great  extent  the  cause  of  moonlighting. 
Not  wholly:  moonlighting,  like  most  other  phenomena,  depends  on 
several  causes.  There  was  the  old  secret  society  machinery.  There 
was  the  raw  material,  too.  Rents  in  all  Kerry,  save  in  a  few  rich 
patches,  were  never  paid  out  of  the  land,  but  either  with  money  from 
America,  or  with  the  wages  of  boys  and  girls  out  at  service.  Since 
the  depres&ion  began,  the  richer  farmers  had  been  shortening  hands, 
and  »o  Kerry  had  got  full  of  headstrong  idle  lads,  easily  led  away  by  re- 

*  aU  mu«t  sometimes  be  embarrwuiag.  A  man  from  another  county  n'os  toI<I 

■    nnM»t  nnpoiml.ir  agent  in  Kerry,  nod  was  directed  to  stay  with,  let  us 
'uc.     Ky  sooiti  bltiuder  he  went  toTim  .Sugrue  instead.     Tint's  Ud*1- 
vcTv  few  who  are  in  touch  with  their  people  ;  so,  aa  soon  as  Tim 
'    ImsineBS,  he  went  atraight  to  the  big  bouae  and  asked  ad\-ic«. 
said  the  wise  J. P.      "  The  thin.4  is  sufe  with  me  ;  but  let  hitn 
.1--:  -I  -   ,-  ..-    ;i'jv*a  hiuiscdf  in  the  barouy  he'll  be  laid  by  the  heels  ingtanitr." 
lie  woutd'lM  tuttrderer  went  uti,  and  the  agent's  life  has  never  been  attempted  since. 
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turned  Americans.old  "  Phoeuix"  men,  and  such  like.  It  was  an 
temptation.  There  were  no  sports — the  \^ij  useful  *'  Gaelic  atlUetic 
clubs  *'  had  not  got  down  so  far — nothing  but  the  dancing.  Young 
folks  had  giown  ashamed  of  the  old  tircside  legends,  and  yet  did 
not  care  for  reading.  There  was  the  chann  of  a  quasi-military  organiza- 
tion, and  the  greater  because  forbidden  charm  of  something  secret. 
Besides,  every  Irish  youth  at  any  rate  thinks  he  can  help  to  set  the 
vorld  right.  The  spirit  of  the  knight-errant,  "  who  rides  about 
redressing  human  wrong,"  is  strong  in  him ;  and  land- grabbing 
was,  from  a  Kerry  lad's  point  of  view,  a  clear  case  of  wrong. 
"  We'll  give  them  a  hint^''  thought  many  a  young  enthiisiasti 
"  about  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder,  instead  of  going  behind 
one  another's  backs,"  "  Ah,  but  what  would  we  have  done 
without  our  night  boys  '^"  said  a  Kerry  cottier's  daughter  to  a 
lady  who  was  visiting  her  in  a  Dublin  hospital.  She  meant  that 
but  for  them  the  cottiers  would  have  been  like  a  flock  of  sheep,  out 
of  which  the  butcher  unresisted  singles  what  he  want«.  This  general 
sympathy  Avith  ihe  moonlighters  (until  the  whole  thing  turned  to 
mere  brigandage)  is  due  to  the  fact  (which  I  assume  not  from  the 
talk  of  tenants,  but  from  the  deliberate  opinion  of  Land  Com* 
missioners,  local  and  in  Dublin)  that  almost  all  Kerry  is  immensely 
over-rented.  Rent  really  could  not  be  paid.  1  saw  this  on  some  of 
Lord  Ormathwaite's  land,  where  the  hunger-sickness  was  plain  in  the 
children's  faces,  and  where  the  hunted  look  of  the  men,  evicted  or 
not,  bespoke  the  severe  nerve  strain  that  had  so  long  been  on  them. 
I  saw  it  on  the  Wilson  Gunn  property,  near  Ballybunion  (and  let 
those  who  have  been  told  that  in  North  Kerry,  at  any  rate,  the 
farmers  are  fat  and  feed  well,  remember  that  both  these  are  iu  the 
northern  division ;  while  Castle  Island,  the  centre  of  outrages,  is  in 
the  eastern).  I  saw  it  at  Glenbeigh,  where  heretofore  rents  were 
wholly  paid  with  children's  earnings.*  I  saw  it  on  the  rich  landc,  where 
the  landlord  has  been,  heretofore  too  often,  met  by  a  bank  bill.  And 
now,  as  cue  of  the  chief  men  in  Listowel  piteously  told  me,  "  there's  no 
credit  at  the  bank  and  none  at  the  shops  ;  and  if  things  don't  soon  get 
settled,  we'll  be  destroyed  beyond  power  of  recovery."  Here,  tbeOj 
was  a  wrong,  which  the  moonlighter  tried  a  disastrous  way  of  righting,  f 
**  Feudalism,"  too,  as  we   call    it,  has  lingered  long  in  Kerry.     One 

*  Tbia  WM,  M  I  said,  writbeD  last  December.  I  am  glad  to  fiud  even  to-called  Unioiiut 
eoireftpoodetitB  corrolioratijig  the  fact  that,  till  the  depression,  the  (jlcubei^h  rents  wrrc 
re^uiarly  paid. 

,  Spite  does  QadottlHcdlysonietimea  mini^le  with  thn  landlord's  ca]culAtiorr^  nl-u I  evict- 
ing; be  knoM-a  be  will  lose  by  it  "  hand  over  hand,"  rdcI  yet  be  doea  it.  A  hi .  *  Id 
niethat  iu  regard  to  one  property'  be  bad  bopca  of  a  settlement,  liecause  tli<  sa 
.bard-beadcd  roonej- -lender,  not  likely  to  be  moved  to  unprofitable  harshm. 
Fconaidcratione.     what  a  slate  of  tbiu(^  does  such  a  ground  of  bo{)e  in 


r'    '  ~  -n    reveal, 
■n  to  the  T  ■ 
!     .  :..!-  _uilacity  to  iv.-. 


At    Keniuare,  Lord 
)S  H'ithh«ld  till  the  naniet 
liiing  Lord  Aberdeen  \vpr« 
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landlord  will  say :  **  Why  sliouldn't  tbey  live  on  potatoes  aud  skim- 
mflk  ?  It's  their  proper  food,  of  course."  Another :  "  Yellow 
me^  all  the  year  round  ?  Yes,  and  let  them  be  thankful  they've 
got  it."  In  Kerry  the  squireens,  exceptionally  numerous,  have  been 
excepUoDAlly  overbearing.  And  where  a  coarse  contempt  for  men's 
md  women's  feelings  has  longest  prevailed^  there  the  reaction, 
when  it  comes,  is  always  fiercest.  How  astonished  Arthur  Young 
waa  at  the  treatment  which  "  the  small  gentry,  the  vermin  of  the 
country,"  gave  their  serfs  ;  and  in  Kerry  such  treatment  was  the  rule 
till  yesterday.  **  Ah,  but  in  Kerry  there  are  many  Catholic  land- 
lords." True ;  and  among  them  some  of  the  worst.  The  influence 
of  religion  has  been  naught  compared  with  that  of  class  pride. 
Among  a  people,  then,  over  whom  domineered  a  privileged  horde 
of  fqnireens,  shoneens,  petite  noblesse,  whose  hold  on  the  machinery 
of  administration  made  the  law  a  mere  instrument  of  tyranny,* 
there  must  always  have  been  a  remnant  of  desperate  men,  with  hearts 
soire  and  consciences  darkened^  and  feelings  like  those  of  many 
Frenchmen  on  the  eve  of  the  old  Revolution.  Hence  the  hold  that 
moonlighting  took  on  certain  districts.  Wherever  men  were  most 
downtrodden,  and  rack-rentiug  severest,  and  the  disregard  for  the 
ciy  of  the  poor  most  cynical,  there  had  always  smouldered 
Bibbonism,  TVhiteboyism,  some  form  of  that  protean  Vehmgerichl, 
vbich  strove,  too  often  by  unmanly  methods,  to  keep  alive  a  flicker 
of  manly  independence. 

And  now  for  a  few  more  delusions-  First,  Separatism — a  most 
unfair  name;  for  to  link  hand  lovingly  in  hand  is  surely  not  to 
separate.  Among  Kerry  Fenians,  if  anywhere,  I  expected  to  find 
real  Separatists;  no,  they  have. come  to  see  the  folly  of  it.  They 
want  good  markets;  they  want  to  be  freed  from  the  Cork  butter- ring. 
Their  view  is  that  of  the  farmer  who  said — "  If  a  fellow  came  here 
preaching  Separation,  I  and  my  sons  would  pretty  soon  hand  him  over 
to  the  nearest  police  sergeant."  The  trust  in  England,  in  her  sympathy, 
as  well  as  in  her  earnest  wish  to  do  right,  was  very  touching. 
**  We'll  get  justice  now  that  Englishmen  are  coming  over  and  seeing 
for  themselves,  and  telling  the  people  over  there  the  truth  about 
as  " — that  I  heard  a  score  of  times  t  from  people  who  had  no  idea 
that  I  was  going  to  write. 

*  "Jmw,"  said  Mr,  Ooechen  at  Liverpool,  "  In  not  the  privilege  of  one  chut."  IrolAtid 
ja  whjktuhe  ia  becanae  (unhappily)  till  yoBterday,  the  xVaoendaDcy  were  soleadministratora 
a#  thu  Law,  sole  arbiters  of  justice. 

+  With  Separatiaoi  I  uiay  clasa  disloyalty.  Are  Lord  S|»encer  and  Lord  Aberdeen 
diaioyal  ?  To  me  Lord  Spencer's  fnvuk  .and  thorough  change,  because  at  liist  he  came  to 
r^c'^' ""  ''lo  power  of  the  national  seutiment,  ia  one  of  the  nobleat  things  in  modern 

if.  Even  the  vik- slander  which  alleged  **  reaaone '' for  Mr.  f  Gladstone's  change 

[\i'  to  meddle  with  the  man  who  (as  I  saw  him  in  the  autumn  of  XStS'i)  had 

sUxkI  kai-ivits  against  the  roar  of  a  whole  people.  Think,  you  who  lightly  talk  of  dii- 
Umltymn  connection  with  Home  Rule,  that  the  same  man  ia  as  untlineliing  now  in 
•mhax  w7lriiih  know  to  be  the  righteous  cause.  And  there  is  no  more  loyal  set  of  men 
is  Iheae  islands  than  the  Kerry  Home  Kulers. 
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Next  delusion,  that  under  Home  Rule  Uie  Protestants  will  be 
molested.  This  is  urged  by  the  very  men  who  assure  us  that  the 
priests  have  quite  lost  their  hold  on  the  peasantry  ;  from  whomj 
thenjs  the  danger  to  be  feared — from  the  peasants,  who  will  havegoC^ 
what  they  want,  and  whose  interest  it  will  be  to  keep  right  with 
their  chief  customers,  the  English ;  or  from  the  priests,  who,  we  arc 
told,  have  wholly  lost  the  initiative  ?  Nevertheless,  I  know  this  is  a  real 
fear  in  many  otherwise  intelligent  English  minds ;  only  the  other  day 
an  old  college  friend  wrote  :  "  I  was  in  favour  of  Home  Rule  lonj 
ago ;  but  my  difficulty  is,  wiU  the  Protestants  be  left  in  peace  ? 
Perhaps  you  say,  "Look  at  ICil;"  forgetting  that  IG-Al  was  a 
Land  war ;  that  the  interlopers  were  Protestants  was  an  accident. 
The  world,  too,  has  moved  on  since  KVtl  ;  the  most  bigot 
Protestant  would  not  now,  I  hope,  spit  Irish  Catholic  babes  ou 
his  pike,  '*  lest  nits  to  lice  should  grow  j  "  yet  that  is  what  *'  the 
saints  "  did  who  thought  that  God  had  given  theto  the  Irish  land  to 
inherit.  Intolerance  was  ou  all  sides  a  virtue  then  ;*  if  any  in  Ireland 
still  80  account  it,  they  are  certainly  not  the  Catholics.  It  hi 
been  shown  ad  nauseam  how,  while  Belfast  keeps  Catholics  out 
all  her  offices  of  trust  and  emolument,  Cork,  Watcrford,  &c.,  bestow 
them  on  Protestants  in  a  proportion  enormously  greater  than  that 
of  the  respective  religious  populations.  The  same  in  Kerry  ;  in 
Tralee  the  Catholics  are  to  the  Protestants  as  ten  to  one ;  yet  of 
the  twenty-one  Town  Commissioners  chosen  by  popular  vote, 
seven  arc  Protestants.  Read  Alfred  Webb's  valuable  pamphlet, 
"  Opinions  of  some  Protestants  as  to  their  probable  condition  under 
Home  Rule ;  "  better  still,  go  and  live  in  a  strictly  Catholic  part 
of  Ireland,  and  see  how  you  will  be  treated.  I  fearlessly  assert 
that  in  Kerry  a  Protestant  has  always  received  marked  respect, 
unless  he  took  to  proselytising.  The  rector  of  Killarney  said  to 
me :  **  I'm  not  a  Home  Ruler.  I've  done  many  things  (promoting; 
emigration,  &c, )  not  likely  to  make  me  popular.  Yet  all  throngh 
this  bad  time  I've  never  locked  my  hall-door  at  night.  A  man 
who  is  not  mixed  up  with  land  has  nothing  to  fear."  The  rector 
of  Tralee  keeps  quite  aloof  from  politics ;  yet  he  and  the  Catholic 
dean  pull  heartily  together  in  every  effort  for  the  good  of  the  town. 
At  far-off  Cahirciveen  it  is  the  same.  Ask  Canon  Brosnan,  the  parish 
priest ;  ask  Mr.  O'Halloran,  the  rector.  The  former  humorously  told 
me  how  astonished  the  Dublin  Castle  folks  were  to  see  priest  and  parsoi 
coming  arm  in  arm  to  plead  with  Sir  M.  Beach  for  a  railway  firom^ 
Kilorglin.  "They  looked  at  us  as  if  we'd  dropped  from  the  moou  ; 
but  I  think,"  he  added,  "we  favourably  impressed  the  Chief  Secretary." 
Is  not  it  an  insult  to  human  nature  to  imagine  that  cultured  gentle- 

*   Fire-atifl-twriitv  vonra    ;,i,i'r    tli»>y  were  hanging    men  and  women  Quakers  ii 
Bo«ton,  U.S. 
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veil,  vbo  hvn  heen  working  as  broUien  with  tlieir  Protettaat 
kretkren,  will  all  at  ooce  be  turned  into  persecuting  demons,  becaose 
Ike  Protestant  Mr.  Farnell  and  bis  friends  are  tranaferred  from  St. 
l'i  to  College  Green  ? 

!  there  has  been  actiTe  ill-feeling,  but  on  the  other  aide.* 
dergjmen  in  the  tooth  hare  been  so  boycotted  by  in- 
JlacDttal  memberB  of  their  flocka  that  their  incomes  have  suffered 
seiereiy.  The  corate  of  Donnybrook^  too^  expressed  those  National- 
lit  sentiments  which,  happily,  many  young  T.C.D.  men  share  with 
Flrafessor  Galbraith;  preflBure  was  put  on  his  rector,  and  he  was 
diuDtaBed.  True,  the  shop  out  of  which  the  rector  of  Ventry  evicted 
a  blacksmith  for  joining  the  League  was  boycotted ;  I  saw  it  closed 
tad  padlocked.  But  the  same  would  have  happened  to  the  priest 
hid  he  acted  in  the  same  way.  The  only  other  case  that  I  could 
find  (and  1  searched  much)  in  which  a  Proteatant  clergyman  was 
eoocemed,  was  that  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fitimorris  of  Listowel,  a 
thtmmgh  Satiotud'ut.  I  cite  it  to  prove  that,  despite  all  efforts  at 
kiadqiuuteia«  boycotting  has  too  often  been  used  for  revenge  or  spite, 
inrtead  of  being  ocmfined  to  what  the  League  deems  its  legitimate 
object.  I  believe  things  were  thus : — A  pillar  at  Mr.  Fitzmorris's 
pit  was  knocked  over.  The  police  were  told,  and  (such  small  mis- 
deeds being  ao  much  more  severely  visited  there  than  here)  several 
people  were  imprisoned ;  among  them  a  man  wlio  (everybody  said) 
was  away  at  the  time.  When  this  man  got  free,  he  went  home, 
soared  in  mind^  and  in  a  rage  fired  off  a  gun^  and  a  child  was  shot. 
TW  punishment  which  followed  was  somehow  c<mnected  with  Mr. 
Fitxmorris :  and  his  hav  was  bovcotted.  "  I  went  at  once  and 
bought  some  of  it,"  said  Father  Dan  Harrington,  Principal  of  St. 
Michael's  College,  listowel.  "And  I  told  them,''  he  added, ''  that 
wasn't  the  way  to  treat  our  friends.  So  the  boycotting  came  to  an 
csd."  Here  b  a  parallel  to  that  miserable  Curtin  case,  the  aggra- 
vated honor  of  which  makes  a  calm  jodgmeot  almost  impossible. 
Like  Mr.  Fitzmorris,  Mr.  Curtin  was  a  Nationalist,  president  of  the 
local  branch.  The  moonlightera  who  attacked  him  were  no  more 
League  police  than  were  the  boycotters  of  Mr.  Fitzmorrb ;  and  the 
savage  boycotting  of  the  Curtin  family  which  followed  was  to  punish 
them  ibr  informing.  There  had  already  been  life  for  life,  and  that 
(in  moonlighters'  ethics)  should  have  sufficed. 
One  strong  argument  for  Home  Rule  is  the  number  and  zeal  of  the 

•  U  Ui*  Uad  war  PmiiBtKDta  Hid  OitLoiiCT  rtBiid  axw^ia  to  ihoaUer.  Husli 
■id  to  COB*  down  vitk  cxta  lurriin—  on  Pratotaat  InHte ;  tfecj  doa*t 
llnii  ■hiririit  irifimailfiirr  I  vh  told  «f  •  TMee  ana  eriotod  q«te  csf^  in  the 
B*  WW  UmmtM  A  Moan.  Bevimtea's  tweed  mill  I'tlui  omm  ia  Hm  deMtt  of 
saBfaetnrei).  Hk  metai  kent  hai  on,  and  hia  Cetbobe  DC«gUbo«x«  lupt  \m 
Sun  —ytjr,  aad  what  he  wm  Ic*  beck  et  s  paii  pedortioc.  eU  thoee  ntijcfaboaza  cana, 
a*4  wHh  Mach  lejoiciM  pinoAfd  and  eowedlua  land  for  hiiB.  A  Pkotstant  ii  the  ante 
nifaetedthe  wav  te^r  he  bold*  what  he  irrofeatea  to  beliere. 
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Protestant  clergy  who  have  gone  in  for  it.    Priests,  we  are  told,  don't 
coant,  for  they  must  follow  their  flocks ;  an  assertion  which  betrays  wn 
comically  invincible  ignorance.*     Then  there  are  the  doctors  and  the- 
schoolmasters,  the  commercial  travellers  and  the  shopkeepers,  almost 
to  a  man. 

I  shall  never  forget  one  of  the  largest  shopkeepers  in  Killamey, 
a  shrewd  man  too,  for  he  told  me  how  cleverly  he  had  recovered  a  bad' 
debt :  '*  Somebody  came  in  who  never  would  pay  me  even  a  single 
instalment,  so  I  began  talking  to  him  about  this  General.  *  A 
good  man,'  said  I,  '  and  come  to  help  the  shopkeepers  as  well  as  the 
landlords ;  and,  as  they  say  he  does  it  cheap,  I  think  1*11  get  him 
to  help  me/  The  fellow  went  out,  and  in  the  evening  he  re- 
appeared, and  said,  quite  casually,  '  I  think  I  owe  you  sometbing/ 
'  Do  you  ?  *  said  I ;  '  well,  I'll  get  the  books  and  look.'  '  Oh,  you  needn't 
do  that ;  it's  £.2  13jr.  ;  and  here,  I've  brought  it,  and  that  you'll  find 
clears  me.'  So  you  see,"  he  added,  "  I've  good  reason  for  praising 
General  Buller."  "  But  about  Home  Rule  ?  "  I  asked.  "  I'm  told 
that  down  here  in  Kerry  they'd  kick  it  aside  at  once  if  they  only  got 
a  good  Land  Bill.''  "  Don't  you  believe  it,  sir,''  he  broke  out,  with  that  ^ 
"  tear  in  his  voice  "  which  one  only  hears  in  the  South-west.  '*  Look 
at  me  ;  I've  grown  up,  and  I've  grown  old,  longing  for  it.  And  we 
all  long  for  it."  The  same  with  a  farmer,  one  of  Sir  W,  Petty'a 
Protestants,  near  Kenmare.  "  We  sent  up  eighty-six  members,  not  to 
argue  about  Home  Rule,  but  to  get  it  for  us.  Do  you  think  the 
Israelites  didn't  want  the  Promised  Land  ?  And  that's  our  Promised 
Land;  and  you  know,  sir,  who  is  the  Moses  and  Joshua  in  one  that'll 
be  preserved  to  guide  us  into  it."t  Mere  sentiment,  you  say  ;  but 
sentiment  counts.    Why,  misguided  sentiment,  helped  by  the  narrow 

*  "  My  religion  enjoins  charity,"  utd  a  devout  Catholic  layman, "  and  boycotting  Heems 
to  be  a  want  uf  charity.  Bnt  sometimeG  we  must  prevent  a  man  from  injuring  uthera." 
"  I've  grown  up  among  thia,"  said  a  Catholic  dignitary,  not  a  Lia<jver  ;  "the  [leople 
have  always  beeu  sufTering because  you  io  Euglfind  dou't  uuderstand  things.  W  nrieets 
try  to  mediate ;  and  when  we  venture  to  bint  that  we  do  know  aomothing  of  indi- 
vidaals— of  their  difi{x>fiition  and  their  paj'iug  p<^)wer — an  agent  will  often  coarsely  tell  lu 
to  rtahd  B.-ide  and  mind  our  own  busint'ss."  "  If  the  pricata  hadn*t  joined  the  [.leagoe, 
half  of  us  would  have  been  shot  before  now,"  said  a  landlord-agent  who  certainly  doea 
not  lovD  them  too  well. 

t  lie,  like  almost  all  Irish  ProtestautSi  was  a  strict  Sabbatariao.  His  distrust  of 
Assistant  I^nd  Commiftsioners  was  great.  "  The  tenant  has  no  chance  with  them,"  he 
nid.  "  Tlie  landlord  has  his  case  clearly  set  out  by  an  aide  lawyer.  Tlie  tenanVs  real 
grievance  is  lost  in  a  rambhng  rigmarole  that  they  witti't  bo  at  the  pains  to  follow  out." 
His  chief  grievance,  however,  was  \ha,tthey  umtjiahini/  on  Sviidny,  asking  leave,  too,  of 
the  vwy  uian  whose  Jand  they  had  come  to  value,"  It  is  not,  of  course,  the  Commia- 
aioncre'  busiuess  to  protect  the  tonant.  All  they  have  to  do  is  to  decide  whether  the 
land  is  really  worth  four  lifths  of  the  Government  advauce.  Tlius,  the  improvements 
(iioiiae,  &c.|  increase  the  value  of  the  and,  and  therefore  warrant  thcni  in  giving 
more.  On  the  other  hand,  if  made  by  the  tenant,  these  should  in  eouity  ensure  hiTn  the 
land  ot  fiiitf  i/rftr.i'  pvrdumf.  But  many  besides  the  tenants  think  that  the  Commis* 
sion  should  be  a  Cuurt  of  Eijuity.  '*  The  League,''  a  high  official  told  me,  "has  pret^ 
well  stopftcd  one  kind  of  Innd-grabbing  ;  the  Commissioners  must  discourage  t«C 
other  kiud  which  I  call  grabbing  against  thcmsehes.''  I  found  the  ide^a  general  in 
Kerry,  tliat  laudloi<ls  were  eager  to  force  on  s.nles  ;  and  that  the  Commiseiouers  were 
not  always  catcfol  enough  to  ke«p  down  prices. 
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■eliUhnw  of  London,^  made  the  elections  go  \n'ong  last  July.  I've 
BO  ipioe  to  argae  about  Home  Rule  ;  but  I  kuow  it  would  send  sucli 
1  poise  through  the  extremitiesj  that  instead  of  three  small  tweed 
miD*,  Mayhuiy's  in  Kenmare,  Reviugtou'a  iu  Tralee,  and  another  near 
[  Killaruey.  being  all  that  keepa  manufacture  alive  in  Kerry  (for  the 
Vale  *  :  ■arries  are  closed,  and  so  is  the  "Carrageen  moss  factory/' 
that  -  £100  a  year  to  poor  ruined  Glenbeigh),  there  would  be 

a  little  mill  of  some  kind  in  almost  every  glen. 

One  more  delusion.    Mr.  Verschoyle  says  :  "  Before  Mr.  Gladstone 

icHed  the  laud  question,  there  was  in  Kerry  no  agrarian  crime^  and 
ait  V119  a*  it  ought  to  be,"  But,  as  I  hare  shown,  secret  societies, 
all  ngrartan,  never  died  out  in  Kerry.  There  began  the  Phoenix 
Socaetr,  out  of  which  grew  Fenianism,  which  longed  to  throw  off  the 
English  yoke  hecau»e  England  would  not  deal  with  the  land  question. 
Ail  this  was  long  before  Mr.  Gladstone  had  moved  in  the  matter.  To 
^lay  on  him  the  blarae  of  Kerry  lawlessness  is  perhaps  the  most 
ipodent  thing  that  even  party  rancour  has  ever  attempted.t 

Remedies  ?  One  Kerry  M.P.  advises  planting,  and  many  acres  of 
waste  arc  good  for  little  else,  though  many  more  may  be  profitably 
vorked  by  peasant  owner?.  Make  the  properties  small  enough. 
Even  Mr.  Froude  ("  Fortnight  in  Kerry  ")  thinks  the  glena  too  thinly 
fteojUed,  and  the  land  not  enough  divided.  Kerry  could  maintain  a 
large  population,  helped  during  the  idle  mouths  by  little  mills  (not  large 
ies ;  Heaven  forbid),  and  on  the  coast  by  curing-houses,  training- 
Sec.  Do  we  want  to  hold  our  own  among  the  nations  ?  If  so,  why 
do  we  go  on  casting  out  the  bone  and  sinew  of  our  people  ?  You  can't 
get  good  soldiers  out  of  city  slums  ;  non  his  juventns  orta  parentidus. 
Emigration  there  must  be  ;  but  let  it  be  regulated,  and  not  com- 
pohory.  Take  Glenbeigh;  put  in  a  young  priest  as  curate  with  Father 
QoiT  1  when  he  has  got  the  confidence  of  the  people,  send  him 

off.i'  ;id  of  a  whole  swarm,  and  let  them  found  another  Glenbeigh 

j-aomewhere — say  on  the  Frazer  River  or  iu  Tasmania  or  New  Zealand.  J 

Ttiis  is  perhaps  a  dream  ;  and  like  a  dream  seems  a  good  deal 
>f  my  visit :  estates  where  every  rent  was  thrice  GrifiSth  j  where 
with  butter  at  present  prices  men  were  struggling  to  pay  £6  for  the 

I  Same  Londoners,  chiefly  lawyers  aud  bankers,  gain  by  the  present  Byslem — unjastly, 
^aaloal^  to  the  ruin  of  Dublin,  bat  at  the  oo«t  of  the  whole  Luitod  Kiuedoiu,  -H-hich  is 
XMMtd  ict  forcibly  holding  Irelniod  down.     Loudon  noedi  a  vast  deal  of  education  in  this 

j|(*ther  delusion  :  "Home  Rule  would  strip  Ireland  of  capital.''  Whose! 
idULung  lanillords  have  none.  Mortgagees  (mostly  Loudon)  drain  away  most 
Dome.  But  there  is  money  in  Ireland  (thongh  not  in  Kerry),  which  national 
twill  set  loose— ii  sentiment  a»  iiowerful  now  as  in  the  old  Urcek  dajT».  It 
I-  •■■'  ^;  pulse  M-hich  Tiiucydid«9  says  was  given  to  art  and  everj-thing  in 
Alli^  oisistratitU  and  their  "  ('astlc  "  were  shaken  nff. 

J  1.1 , .  ...a:.,..  ._  Li»  l>ecome  like  its  almofit  namesake  GHeuveagh  iu  Donegal,  cleared 

kry  that  ruthless  land-jobber  Adair,  and  the  people  drifted  either  into  work- 
^^_        'town  slams,  or  ta  America,  with  hatred  in  their  hearts,  there  to  be  the  raw 
ttturlal  of  which  dj'namiters  are  made. 
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grass  of  a  cow  ;  where  the  landlord  managed  to  get  oat  from  tb 
of  Works  a  loan  for  road-making  thrice  what  he  paid  the  tenant  ;  and 
where,  when  the  poor  fellow  was  paid  his  third,  he  had  to  sign  a  receipt 
for  all  previous  improvements,  so  that  even  the  house  he  or  his 
father  had  built  might  be  confiscated.  It  is  an  e\'il  dream  a  good  deal 
of  it — of  men  "  writted  lo  death ;"  of  agents'  bitter  tongues  lasliiag 
their  victims  to  fury ;  of  other  agents,  kinsmen  to  attorney,  shar« 
ing  the  costs,  and  therefore  seeking  to  multiply  them;  of  £17  Dublin 
writs  served  where  the  ordinary  fc2  10*.  ejectment  process  would 
have  sutliced;  of  tampering  with  leases,  withholding  pass-books,  tempt* 
ing  a  leaseholder  to  lay  out  the  wife's  dowry  on  improvementa  and 
then  coming  down  on  him  with  a  ruinous  tine.  All  this  can't  be 
pure  invention.* 

Well ;  boycotting  is,  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  struggle 
assure  us,  a  necessary  einl.  The  practice  is  not  new,  nor  confined 
to  Ireland ;  the  novelty  is  its  being  used  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
dominant  class.  Of  moonlighting  no  sane  man  can  speak  but  in 
terms  of  the  very  strongest  condemnation.  Kerry  lads  naust  be 
taught  their  duty  as  sternly  as  must  London  lads  whom  a  course  of 
**  penny  awfuls'  has  made  emulous  of  Jack  Sheppard's  fame.  Juries, 
too,  must  act  on  evidence ;  and  they  would  do  so  the  more  readily 
hut  for  the  notorious  partisanship  of  some  Irish  judges.  Men  shrink 
from  convicting  when  they  know  that  sentence  will  be  given  in  total 
disregard  of  extenuating  circumstances.t 

I  said  it  is  a  deadlock ;  it  is  also  a  dilemma  :  "  Let  the  Irish  first 
show  respect  for  law  and  contracts,"  cries  the  London  press.  "  We 
can't  respect  your  law ;  it  is  summa  injuria,"  retorts  Ireland  ;  **  and 
the  contracts  were  a  delusion  and  a  fraud  ;  landlords'  chicane  some:^ 
times  makes  even  the  protecting  Land  Acts  a  ghastly  farce." 

Well,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  Something  soon  ;  for,  as  matters 
going  on,  the  character  of  the  people  cannot  fail  to  get  more  ani 
more  deteriorated.  What  would  become  of  you  or  me  were  we  for 
years  cut  off  from  our  profession  and  its  gains,  and  in  full  health 
compelled  to  stand  idly  by  while  another  bungled  through  our  work  ? 
And  I  saw  farmers  who  had  been  living  for  years  in  League  huts, 

•  "  Never  niiiid  ;  joat  pay  me  the  co8t«,  a.n<l  I'll  let  you  off  this  time,"  aaid  ao  a;^eatl 
a  man  wliom  bo  had  prooeBsed  for  rent,  which,  as  it  turned  out  (for  the  caa«^  wm  nftedl 
be  really  did  not  owe  nt  all.     Hec  the  excellent  auminnry  of  the  \ai\i\  Lawa  in   MrT" 
Deftue's  "  ShurtHiator)-  of  Irehuid  "  (imfiartial,  fromatbontutrhly  En^jlisbjiointof  view). 
Speaking  of  the  old  ]e»Bee,  he  says  (|i.  '223;:  "Forfeitures  occurred  daily  through  th*_ 
ni'glect  of  teuantB,  w  tht  ileaicrtiu*  mnuinjemevt  of  laiidfonlt."  Read  him  for  lightoot] 
wholo  Irish  question.     For  light  on  Kerry  read  .Sir  Charles  RusmU's  "  New  Views  < 
Ireland,"  new  edition. 

■(■  "In  England  jurt  now,"  aaid  a  Kerry  parson,  "ail  the  odium  falls  on  the  moon- 
liglitcn.     If  England  knew  all,  it  would  certainly  fall  iu  part  on  thi'  I/ind-nabbeias 
land-grahhing  is,  under  our  conditions  of  life,  such  an  odioiu  stab  in  the  dark,  srochj 
liase  appeal  to  th«  landJor^l's  wcaknea*.  tui  bad  every  way."     ]jOok,  too,  at  Chief  Bar 
PalIeB'«  comments  on  the  formation  of  the  Sligo  panel.     Juries  niu^t  act  on  evident 
hat  juries  most  not  he  packed,  nor  shouM  there  he  fourteen  judges  on  the  Iriah  Pr 
Council.  ~ 
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tfadr  homes  occnpied  by  police-protected  emergency  men.  How  must 
they  feel  ?  And  how  must  those  feel  who  are  still  struggling  on^  and 
who  have  to  pay  at  least  10  p.  c.  on  their  rental  for  all  these  extra 
poKce,  besides  "  compensation  "  for  often  imaginary  "  injuries  "  ?  No 
wonder  credit  is  gone,  and  trust  between  man  and  man  fast  going ; 
•ad  the  knaves  think  that  because  farmers  can't  pay  rents,  therefore 
''fliey  need  not  pay  shop  debts.  And  this  is  telling  on  the  moral  fibre. 
That  fibre  must  have  been  strong  indeed  to  hold  out  for  centuries 
against  influences  like  those  recorded  in  "  The  Sham  Squire  "  (read 
itj  if  yon  would  understand  why  Irishmen  are  what  they  are).  It. 
bas  held  out,  but  it  has  suffered ;  and  now  it  is  exposed  to  another 
and  more  subtle  set  of  influences. 

There  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  hasten  on  Home  Rule.  I  entered 
Kerry  thinking  that  the  Home  Rule  question  was  less  important 
'flian  some  others ;  I  came  back  assured  that  Home  Rule  cannot  wait. 
Lrdand  wants  qniet;  but,  to  quote  a  farmer's  words,  ''things  won't 
be  quiet  till  we  get  our  own  Parliament-men,  who'll  soon  lay  the 
bah  on  those  blackguards'  sides,  and  we  shall  cheer  them  on  in  doing 
it."  A  Home  Rule  Government  would  at  once  get  rid  of  mooulight- 
ingj  at  any  rate.  "  Ah  !  Mr.  Parnell  would  stop  all  that  kind  of  work, 
if  only  he  got  the  chance."  "  Why  ?  "  "  Because  he  would  have  the 
people  with  him  ;  and,  now,  it's  a  painful  fact,  but  down  here  in  Kerry, 
at  any  rate,  lingers  the  old  tradition,  that  there  must  be  something 
right,  something  helpful  to  the  popular  cause,  at  the  bottom  of  whatever 
tile  GoTemment  sets  itself  to  put  down.  In  our  view  it's  an  alien 
Gofemment,  remember;  and  till  yesterday  it  could  not  possibly  be 
just  between  man  and  man,  because  it  took  all  its  magistrates  from 
one  party.  Your  Castle  machinery  may  forcibly  drive  moonlighting 
vnder,  but  it  will  smoulder  on;  whereas  a  national  Government 
iroold  quickly  quench  it  by  removing  the  discontent  on  which  it 
feeds."  The  speaker  was  a  parson  with  life-long  experience  of  the 
pef^le  and  their  sympathies. 

Bring  in  Home  Rule,  then,  since  it  neither  means  separation,  nor 
Ibe  be^^ring  of  Ireland,  nor  the  persecution  of  Protestants,  nor 
4e  establishment  of  a  Rome-ruled  State.*  You  believe  in  Bentham  : 
Iwn  is  a  clear  case  of  the  greatest  happiness  for  the  greatest  number. 
You  have  never  yet  believed  that  we  Irish  were  the  best  judges  of 
OUT  own  needs ;  in  Church,  in  education,  it  has  always  been  the 
You've  insisted  on  giving  us  what  you,  from  your  wholly  wrong 
nf  view.  Judged  to  be  best  for  us.  Change  your  plan  at  last. 
Vbfm  a  little  faith  in  us.     Believe  that  behind  all  this  agitation  there 

^  A  teraot  Catholic  told  me :  "  You  know  oor  reverence  for  the  Holy  Father. 
Vdll,  1m  WM  mipected  of  setting  himself  against  the  Pamcll  Testimonial,  to  which  wo 
WW  auilf sHy  from  ■ome  of  oar  altars  forhidden  in  the  Pope's  name  to  subscribe.  Wo 
dwiMd  pr■^7  pHainly  that  if  it  came  to  a  question  between  tho  Pope  and  Homo  Rule, 
dl  ow nvovnce  would  not  make  us  give  up  the  latter.'' 
VOL.  LI.  S 
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is  a  reserve  force — the  quiet  tenacity  with  which  people  hold    whjtt 
they  are  assured  is  right. 

And  let  Mr.  Gladstoue  brin^  it  in  ;  for  the  immense  failfa  in  him, 
the  deep  love  of  Uira,  in  all  these  Kerry  peasants'  minds,  no  one  can 
measure  who  has  not  been  among  thcm.^ 

"  Ah,  but  the  land  question  must  first  be  settled,  or  the  landlords 
will  be  robbed  wholesale;  and  to  settle  the  land  question  will  take  time." 

Yes ;  and  surely  that's  a  reason  for  first  bringing  in  Home  Rulc,i 
and  so  putting  an  end  to  this  wretched  demoralizing  deadlock. 
,  Leave  the  land  question  to  a  Commission  of  mixed  English  and 
Irish  lawyers  and  practical  men,  in  whose  impartiality  both  sidi 
will  have  confidence.  The  Commission  now  sitting  is  only  one 
inquiry  ;  it  has  (wc  hear)  been  learning  strange  truths,  as  the  Bee 
borough  Commission  did  before  it.  and  what  it  has  learned  migl 
well  be  the  basis  of  future  action.  Meanwhile,  let  Government 
adopt  something  like  Mr.  Dillon's  "  Plan  of  Campaign.^'  f  and  let  it 
make  such  an  arrangement  with  the  mortgagees  as  shall  enable  the 
landlords  to  await  a  tiual  settlement. 

The  all-important  thing  is  to  stamp  out  that  lawlessness  which 
now  burns  so  fiercely  because  it  feeds  on  the  unsatisfied  national 
sentiment. 

I  appeal  to  educated  Englishmen — to  men  like  my  old   Loudon 
schoolmates  and  Oxford  fellow-students  :  fling  aside  party  and  stuall 
personal    interests.       Ireland    has    too    long    been  a  parliament 
shuttlecock.       That   mode  of    government   (or    rather    non-gov< 
mcnt)   is    for    her  an    ignominy ;    for   England    it    is    not   onlj  a 
scandal,    but    a    fatal  weakness.      Have  faith   in   Ireland's     profci 
sions  ;  do  there  what  you  have  done  with  such  admirable  results   ii 
Canada;  and  henceforth  we  shall  have  a  contented  Ireland, all  parlies 
being  contented  because  each  will   fit  into  its  natural   place  ;  and   a 
contented    Ireland,    remember,    means  a  strong   United    Kingtlora. 
Once  believe  that  we  are  in  earnest,  that  we  have   given  pledges  of 
sincerity — all  of  us  ;  not  the  poor  fellows  only  who  have  been  for  foi 
years  out  in  the  cold.      jVsk  yourselves  how  it   is  possible  to  gov* 
successfully  when  the  state  of  things  is  such  that  a  newly  appointed 
Government    officer    could  tell   mc  :    "  We  found  at  oner  Ihat  thr 
Castle  system  is  rjuiie  rotten  ? " 


**  "  Ab  !  Lord  Randolpli,"  said  a  very  atilc  Kerry  man  vrbeni  oaked  would  tboy  takl 
Home  Kole  from  bim  ?     "  We  don't  believe  in  him  ;  he  hag  a  rap  on  ct^try  bu*h."     T 
reference  ia  to  "  well-drejeing.  *'    You  will  sometimeBnee  &  buab  near  a  b<>ly  w*>H  c«v««t 
witb  offeringB  in  tbe  Hhape  of  abrcds  of  colonrud  rn-g.     Tliu   Dake  n' 
brotber,  it  ib  judged,  does  not  confine  Ixis  devotions  to  a  iiin^Ie  shrine,  1< 
everyone;  and  ytt  even  for  bim  there  is  room  for  repentance.     He  f    -    ■ 
he  baa  tbc  courage  of  bis  convictiona.     He  is  indeed  a  convert  woj ' 

t  This  wa«  written  liefore  Government  iiad  tried  to  [mnii<li  Mr.  i 
for  >imply  follow  ing  the  exnmple  set  tbera  hy  8ii  M.  Beacb  &  Co. — vi*.,  ptittin 
on  obstinate  laniUorda.     Well  m»3'  the  Tonei  despair  after  those  crois-exaiu 
their  owa  Chief- Secretary,  &c. 
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A  HIGH  authority  has  recently  said,  "  There  has  been  no  time  at 
which  any  man  who  had  anything  to  say  that  might  be  of  use  to 
his  countrymen,  on  any  of  the  great  questions  of  the  day,  was  monr 
bound  to  say  it  than  now."  Impressed  with  a  conviction  of  this 
truth,  and  believing  that  the  proper  organization  of  our  natiQnid . 
defences,  both  as  regards  cost  and  efficiency,  is  one  of  the  great  qMi* 
tions  of  the  day,  I  think  possibly  I  may  have  something  to  Wt^ 
which  may  be  found  of  use  to  my  countrymen. 

It  is  certainly  not  at  this  time  necessary  to  enlarge  on  Hm 
national  importance  of  a  commerce  reckoned  by  millions  of  tonk  oC 
shipping,  and  by  hundreds  of  millions  in  value  of  imports  •»!  Wh 
ports,  or  on  the  imperative  necessity  that  is  laid  upon  ui  of  delSniftp 
iug  that  commerce  if  we  intend  to  preserve  our  existenue  ittA  ttttt 
Empire.  All  are  agreed  upon  this,  all  know  that  the  Navy  u  Hm 
weapon  by  which  that  successful  defence  can  alone  be  •ecorod^  Mid 
all  turn  with  anxiety  to  ascertain  its  efficiency,  and  to  meMOR)  & 
cost. 

Though  the  principal  scope  of  these  remarks  moat  mcewiariiy- 
embrace  subjects  acknowledged  to  be  purely  naval,  it  Irfll  not  !m 
possible  to  confine  them  only  to  those  points  hitherto  idMit  ipitk  hf 
naval  administrations.  Our  naval  power  or  forc&  depends  on  detalk 
of  first-rate  importance,  which,  owing  to  antiquated  traditional  ar- 
raugements  and  imperfect  perception  of  modem  reqninnnents,  are 
left  out  of  the  sphere  of  naval  arrangements,  though  they  cannot  lie 
detached  from  naval  efficiency.  It  is  true,  that  it  id  a  naval  dcfwrt- 
ment  that  builds  or  ought  to  build  the  ships  required,  bnt  it  is  not  a 
naval  department  that  arms  them,  nor  is  it  one  oier  idiioll  the 
Admiralty  has  sufficient  control.     The  Navy  has  the'Uhole  ooea 
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world  for  the  sphere  of  its  duties  and  for  the  field  of  its  operations, 
Imt  it  depends  for  its  mobility  on  dep6ts  of  coal  at  places  which  are 
scattered  round  the  globe,  neglected  and  undefended.  The  rapid 
direction  of  the  Navy  at  a  distance  can  be  effected  by  means  of 
electric  cables  to  all  points  where  our  ships  are  wanted.  Electric 
communication  with  these  points  is  essential  to  a  rapid  use  of  those 
cmiserB  or  squadrons  which  will  be  engaged  in  the  protection  of  our 
.colonies  and  commerce;  yet  it  is  mostly  conspicuous  by  its  absence, 
mnd  where  it  exists  it  is  not  in  the  hands  of  the  Admiralty  but  in 
those  of  private  companies. 

We  have  seen  that,  guided  by  antiquated  tradition,  the  Naval 
Administration  has  publicly  repudiated  its  responsibility  for  the  two 
first  essentials  of  naval  power,  and  has  neglected  to  provide  for 
ibe  third.  The  remarks  I  shall  have  to  make  on  naval  ordnance 
and  on  secure  depdts  of  coal  will  apply  to  the  proceedings  of  the  War 
Office  more  directly  than  to  the  Admiralty  as  organized  at  present. 

I  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  a  statistical  review  of  the  compara- 
tiTe  strength  of  our  own  and  foreign  navies,  by  giving  a  nominal 
liat  oS  the  ships  of  war  possessed  by  each,  stUl  less  by  giving  a  de- 
tailed description  of  each  ship. 

I  have  never  seen  any  such  enumeration,  or  such  description  which, 
to  die  great  mass  of  unprofessional  readers,  would  not  be  more  or 
lew  misleading.  If,  as  has  been  often  asserted,  you  can  prove  any- 
tiung  by  figures,  the  statement  is  never  more  true  than  when  applied 
to  ihose  relating  to  the  naval  forces  of  this  or  any  other  country.  I 
Ma  confirmed  in.  this  view  by  the  serious  discrepancies  to  be  found 
between  the  official  Navy  List  and  the  returns  presented  to  Farlia- 
it  by  the  Admiralty,  as  well  as  by  discrepancies  between  those  docu- 
its  and  the  very  valuable  compilation  called  the  Naval  Annual,  a 
"WqA  of  great  industry  and  research,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
Lord  Brassey,  a  former  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  who  had  more 
ilian  any  one  else  the  means  of  accurate  knowledge  in  his  hands.  I 
aiay  say  in  passing  that,  while  I  have  every  confidence  in  the  accuracy 
of  the  figures  given  in  his  tables,  I  do  not  agree  with  his  conclusions,  or 
in  the  view  he  has  taken  of  the  merits  of  his  Naval  administration. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  a  more  detailed  description  of  our  naval 
ianeM,  which  could  not  really  accurately  inform  any  unprofessional 
penon,  I  shall  endeavour  to  give  only  such  a  general  outline  of  the 
agiTBgate  naval  force  of  the  two  greatest  maritime  powers  of  the 
vorid — ^England  and  France — as  can  easily  be  understood  by  the 
general  public.  In  doing  so,  I  have  followed  chiefly  the  Naval 
Animal  fat  1886,  already  referred  to,  and  compared  it  with  the 
Adniralty  return  laid  before  Parliament,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
tm  May  17,  1886,  checked  by  comparing  them  both  with  the  official 
;Km7  Lilt  for  July  of  that  year. 
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For  the  sake  of  convenience,  and  to  accentuate  the  difference 
between  ships  intended  principally,  if  not  exclusively,  for  fighting 
great  battles  afloat,  the  navies  of  the  world  are  divided  into 
armoured  and  unarmoured  ships.  The  former  may  be  called  battle* 
ahips,  and  the  latter  arc  designed  for  cruising,  the  police  of  the  aeaa, 
and  other  purposes,  principally,  on  our  side  of  the  Channel,  for  the 
defence  of  our  commerce,  but  on  the  other  side  for  the  destruction 
of  that  commerce  and  of  every  unarmed  and  defenceless  towa  ch* 
position  exposed  to  such  attacks. 

The  armoured  ships  of  England  being  of  all  datCM  since  1860,  the 
offspring  of  various  intentions,  the  result  of  continual  progress  in 
the  art  of  destruction  and  of  mechanical  knowledge  and  experience, 
represent  everything,  from  a  ship  of  1,230  tons  displaccmeut  to 
one  of  11,900.  This  variety  of  size  entails,  of  course,  CTCfT 
variety  of  offensive  and  defensive  power,  speed  and  coal  endun 
included. 

I  think  every  one  will  agree  with  me  tliat  it  is  impossible  to 
compare,  for  any  useful  purpose,  a  list  of  seventy-three  of  such 
heterogeneous  ships  paraded  by  the  Admiralty,  with  a  list  of  sixty- 
seven  ships  given  in  the  Naval  Annual,  on  the  authority  of  the 
French  Minister  of  Marine,  varying  in  size  from  1,420  to  11,400 
ton*,  entailing,  of  course,  proportionate  differences  of  offensive  and 
defensive  power,  speed,  and  coul  endurance.  A  further  difficulty  in 
making  a  useful  comparison  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  not  only 
do  the  types  of  the  ships  and  the  numbers  included  in  their  respective 
types  differ,  but  the  official  lists  given  above  include  on  both  aides 
a  large  number  of  ships  which  arc  quite  unsuited  for  the  purj 
of  modern  warfare,  plated  with  armour  utterly  incapable  of  kocpi] 
out  modern  projectiles,  of  low  speed,  feebly  armed,  of  little  coil 
endurance,  and  ill  adapted  to  sea-going  purposes.  We  at  least  hare 
eighteen  such  ships  to  deduct  from  the  Admiralty  list ;  and,  though 
it  is  not  possible  to  speak  with  equal  certainty  of  the  deductions  we 
ought  to  make  from  the  French  Minister  of  Marine's  list,  he 
acknowledges  eight  to  be  of  no  further  probable  use;  and  vtry 
likely  there  are  six  or  eight  others  that  are  thoroughly  obsolete. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  lists  of  both  countries  still  reckon 
amongst  their  armoured  ships — one  the  Resistance,  the  other  the 
Protcctricr,  both  of  which  have  been  rendered  unserviceable  by 
torpedo  experiments. 

Making  the  deductions  that,  according  to  the  best  information 
attainable,  should  be  made  from  both  these  lists,  the  numbers  of 
lie  ironclads  of  the  two  countries  may  be  stated  approximately  at 
fty-five  for  England,  and  fifty-one  for  France.  Without  going  into 
urther  detail,  taking  everything  into  consideration,  giving  due  weight 
'to  all  the  circumstances  which  affect   the  comparison,  and  assuming 
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ments  of  coal  given^  that  cau  be  relied  on  to  prove  that  any  one  of 
our  numerous  ships  of  war  could  cross  the  Atlantic  from  England  to 
New  York  at  a  speed  of  13*5  knots,  much  less  at  the  maximum  speed 
of  seventeen  knots  lately  recorded  of  the  Umbria.  But  for  all  the 
purposes  of  defence,  the  Admiralty  ought  to  have  some  such  ships  in 
its  own  hands,  not  depending  on  the  possibility  of  hiring  them  -when 
wanted. 

The  unarmourcd  ships  of  each  navy  differ  as  much  fram  any  in- 
dividual type  and  from  those  adopted  by  their  rivals  as  do  the  armonied 
ships,  and  whole  classes  of  numerous  ships  are  excluded  from  any 
place  amongst  this  list  on  both  sides.  No  place  is  found  there  for 
yachts,  transports,  surveying  ships,  gun-boats,  and  gun-vessels  of  every 
variety  of  size  and  type,  ships  for  harbour  service,  and  torpedo  boata. 
The  latter  will  be  referred  to  separately. 

Thus  limited  we  have,  according  to  the  Naval  Annual,  120  nn- 
armoured  ships — not  so  many  arc  given  in  the  parliamentary  return — 
varying  in  size  and  in  every  other  quality  from  GOO  to  7,500  tons  of 
displacement,  and  in  speed  from  9*23  to  10  knots — that  is,  19  knots  is 
the  estimated  maximum  speed  of  four  torpedo  cruisers  not  yet  com- 
pleted. From  this  total  of  120,  large  deduction  must  be  made. 
Forty-seven  of  this  number  cannot  obtain  a  speed  of  12  knots^ 
and  could  not  drive  off  or  capture  any  swift  steamer,  however  lightly 
armed,  bent  on  the  destruction  of  our  commerce,  and  of  the  73  remain- 
ing who  can  exert  a  speed  of  12  knots  and  upwards,  many  are  worn  ont 
and  inefficient. 

On  the  French  list  we  find,  limited  in  the  same  way,  120 
unarmourcd  ships,  varying  from  70  to  7,400  tons  of  displacement^ 
and  in  speed  from  7  to  22  knots.  Very  large  deductions  must  be 
made  from  this  list.  It  is  quite  doubtful  whether  nine  8ea-goin|f 
torpedo  ships  of  70  tons  and  22  knots  speed  should  not  be  more 
properly  included  amongst  the  torpedo-boats,  rather  than  amongst 
cruisers,  doubts  having  been  cast  on  their  sea-going  qualities,  but  they 
are  certainly  capable  of  doing  incalculable  mischief  to  passing  traders. 

If,  then,  we  remove  to  another  list  these  nine  small  but  swift 
vessels,  and  deduct  them,  as  well  as  -i-i  ships  unable  to  realise  a 
speed  exceeding  12  knots,  we  find  68  French  ships  to  be  ranged 
against  77  English. 

In  considering  the  torpedo  force  of  the  two  countries,  and 
remembering  that  those  building  are  included  in  the  numbers  given, 
we  shall  find  that  England  has  of  all  classes  181,  varying  in 
length  from  150  to  63  feet,  of  which  88  arc  built,  and  93  building ; 
their  speed  varies  from  15  to  22  knots.  This  maximum  has  been 
attained  on  the  measured  mile  by  one  ship.  Most  of  the  other, 
speeds  given  are  estimated,  and  will  probably  be  nearly,  if  not  qnit^ ' 
realized. 
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France  has,  of  all  classeBj  including  the  nine  so-called  sea-going 
tmrpedo  cmisen,  built  and  building,  198^  varying  in  length  from 
138  to  70  feet,  the  speed  of  which,  excepting  that  of  the  nine 
cnft  already  referred  to,  is  not  given  either  by  the  Admiralty 
Betun  or  in  the  Naval  Annual.  They  will  probably,  like  our  own 
boats,  attain  very  nearly  the  speed  promised  for  them. 

The  amall  unclassified  armoured  ships  of  both  countries,  very 
numerons,  and  useless  as  cruisers,  of  old  and  bad  types,  of  weak 
urmaments,  of  alow  speed,  and  chiefly  of  wood,  might  each  reader 
■ome  aervioe  in  their  own  waters,  and  need  not  be  further  referred 
to,  with  the  exception  of  28  English  steel  or  iron  gunboats,  admir- 
ably adapted  for  defensive  works  in  our  own  waters,  but  with  no 
gieat  range  of  operation. 

I  should  state  as  my  opinion,  leaving  others  to  judge  what  it 
may  be  worth,  that  in  fighting  power  the  unarmourcd  8hi[)s  of 
£ngland  are  decidedly  superior  to  those  of  our  rivals,  but  if  the 
raiton  tPiire  of  the  French  Navy  is,  as  has  been  frequently  stated 
IB  that  country,  and  by  none  more  powerfully  and  categorically 
ifaan  by  the  French  Minister  of  Marine,  the  widespread,  thorough 
deatmction  of  British  commerce,  and  the  pitiless  and  remorseless 
ransoming  of  every  undefended  and  accessible  town  in  the  British 
dominions,  regardless  of  any  sentimentalities,  or  such  rubbish  as 
the  laws  of  war,  and  the  usages  of  civilized  nations,  and  if  at  least 
one  of  the  raisons  d'iire  of  the  British  navy  is  to  defeat  those 
benerolent  intentions,  and  to  defend  that  commerce  ou  which 
depends  our  national  existence  and  imperial  greatness,  then  1  fear 
that  perhaps  they  have  prepared  to  realize  their  purpose  of  rcmorse- 
laaa  destruction  rather  better,  thau  wc  have  ours  of  successful 
ijRaer  ration. 

It  would,  I  think,  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  the  approximate 
equality  in  armed  force  between  the  two  nations  is  in  reality  an 
cneraums  advantage  to  the  Power  that  has  the  least  to  defend,  and 
•.Huit  the  twenty  additional  fast  cruisers  called  for  by  Lord  Charles 
■BcJCsfard  would  hardly  redress  the  balance.  But  my  space  is  too 
limited  to  enter  into  such  details. 

Tlie  expenditure  on  shipbuilding  and  machinery  is  stated  in  the 
Vand  Annual  to  be,  from  1861  to  1885  inclusive — for  £n<rland, 
je84^7.000;  for  France,  J&23,000,(j00  (in  round  numbers;.:  but  it 
would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  larger  expenditure  by 
Ebg^and  of  eleven  millions  signified  anything  like  that  amount  of 
yieatcr  efficiency.  The  accounts  of  expenditure  are  differently  kept 
n  the  two  countries,  and  we  should  have  to  enter  into  a  very  cou- 
tentiaaa  tnligect  indeed — viz.,  the  relative  merits  of  each  of  the  ships 
jnodneed  by  this  expenditure — before  we  could  form  a  just  comparison 
«f  ihb  nnilt.     It  would  be  also  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  none 
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but  a  British  AdmirsJtv  had  committed  blunders  or  mystified  their 
respective  legislatures.     On   the   coutrary,  tl»e    French    ^  ^^ 

Marine  have  often  justly  deserved  the  charges  broug;ht  -.1^^ ^:  ibem'^ 

of  vacillation,  errors  of  judgment,  and  change  of  purpose.  The 
diflSculties  of  the  problem  have  been  for  them,  as  well  as  for  uiij 
stumbling-blocks,  and  causes  of  waste  of  money. 

ITiosc  difHculties  were  very  real,  but  at  any  rate  on  our  tide  of  the 
Cliaunel  they  were  not  fairly  met,  and  though  now,  in  1887,  at  U 
a  balance,  though  far  from  a  decisive  one,  has  been  C9tablish( 
between  the  fighting  ships  of  the  two  countries,  in  our  favour,  it  wi 
otherwise  for  many  a  long  year,  and  never  more  seriously  against  us 
than  in  the  autumn  of  1&81.  Even  that  might  have  been  borue 
without  any  overpowering  sense  of  indignation,  if  we  had  been  shown 
the  actual  state  of  the  case.  That  was  revealed  to  u»,  uot  by  a  clear 
and  uugarbled  official  statement  of  facts,  but  by  the  cflforts  of  the 
Press,  especially  by  those  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazdie,  by  public  discus- 
sion, and  by  the  unceasing  demonstrations  of  professional  men  and 
the  highest  authorities  in  naval  architecture.  On  the  contrary,  it 
must  be  remembered,  as  a  warning  of  what  may  happen  to  us  again, 
that  an  obstinate  defence  was  made  by  the  Admiralty ;  they  stigma- 
tized those  who  urged  the  public  to  consider  seriously  the  alarmiug 
condition  of  the  Navy,  as  evil-minded  panic  mongers  j  but  all  iu  vaii:, 
they  had  to  surrender  at  last,  to  acknowledge  deficiencies  and  short- 
comings which  they  had  hitherto  denied  or  concealed,  and  to  ask  for 
millions  to  place  the  Navy  in  that  condition  of  efficiency  which  they 
had  hitherto  asserted  was  its  normal  state. 

The  result   that   has   followed  this   large  increase  on  the  ordinary 
expenditure  for   the   last   two  years,  and  which    has  enabled   me  to 
make  a  perhaps   somewhat   favourable   statement  of  our    naval    con- 
dition, is  the  measure  of  the  dangerous  position  we  have  been  iu  for 
some  years.      If  two  years'  strenuous  efforts,  if  the  extra  expenditure 
wrung   from  a  reluctant  Naval   Administration  have  only  placed  us 
in  such  a  restricted  position  of  efficiency,  what  must  have  been  our 
condition  in  1884?      Not  in  a  state  of  profound  peace,  as  has  often 
been  recklessly  asserted,  but  with  the  burning   questions  of  Russian 
annexations  iu  Asia,  of  our  Egyptian  occupation,  of  wars   waged  bv 
France  in  Tonquiu,  in  China,  and  Madagascar,  where  we  had  intereils 
little  regarded   by  the   belligerent  power — then  and   now   opeu  or 
menacing,    liable    to    burst    into    a    fearful      conflagration    at    anr 
moment.      All  of  us  surmised,  though  we  were  uot  then  in  a  position 
to  assert,  that  the  naval   officers   forming  the  council  of  the  civilian 
at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty,  among  whom  were  to  be  found  officers 
of  high  distinction  and   reputation,  could  not  and  did  not  share  the 
optimists'  views  taken  by  the  civilians   who    were  the   spokesmen  of 
Naval  Administration  ;   and  now  we  know,  from  a  letter  published  in 
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the  Times,  that  the  Senior  Naval  Lord  at  that  date  differed 
eaentially  firom  the  policy  pursued.  There  is  uo  mistaking  the 
inference  that  the  naval  officer  specially  selected  to  advise  the 
dfilian  Minister  must  have  stated  his  opinion,  and  that  opinion 
VM  OTerroled  and  disregarded.  I  wish  particularly  to  draw  the 
attention  of  my  readers  to  this  fact.  Tlic  naval  ofHcers  who  cou- 
ititute  the  Board  of  Admiralty  are  selected  and  placed  in  that 
position  to  do  as  the  Firat  Lord  tells  them  in  the  first  place  ;  but  also, 
in  the  second  place,  to  give  the  civilian  that  information  which  he 
cannot  possibly  have  on  professional  matters.  Information  so  given 
on  such  matters  undoubtedly  takes  the  form  of  advice,  even  when  it 
is  not  asked  for,  and  the  confidence  of  the  public  in  the  Naval 
Administration  of  the  day  is  largely  and  freely  given  to  the  Minister 
at  its  head,  because,  though  he  is  necessarily  ignorant  on  many 
important  items  of  naval  knowledge,  they  are  aware  that  that 
knowledge  can  be  and  ought  to  be  supplied  by  his  naval  council. 
The  two  most  important  naval  functionaries  are  the  First  Sea  Lord 
and 'the  Controller  of  the  Navy  ;  the  armament,  manning,  discipline, 
and  distribution  of  the  Heet,  &c.,  are  the  special  duties  of  his 
department,  and,  together  with  the  Controller  of  the  Navy,  he  has 
to  pass  judgment — I  admit  a  judgment  liable  to  be  overruled  by 
-the  dvilian  chief— on  the  design  and  construction  of  ships. 

On  all  the  purely  technical  points  relating  to  these  subjects  his 
decision  ought  to  be  supreme.  Next  to  him  the  most  important 
oflScisl  is  now  a  naval  officer — the  Controller  of  the  Navy.  If  he 
hare  the  requisite  ability  and  knowledge  of  business,  it  will  be  a  great 
advantage  to  the  First  Lord  that  he  should  be  a  professional  mau.  On 
the  purely  technical  points  of  what  relates  to  the  material  of  the 
Navj,  he  is  in  the  same  position  with  regard  to  ships,  stores, 
machinery,  management  of  the  dockyards,  &c.,  as  that  occupied  by 
the  First  Sea  Lord,  with  regard  to  ihc  personnel  of  the  Navy.  Each 
of  them  have  a  large  staff  of  professional  and  technical  experts  under 
than  i  and  both  of  them  are  responsible  to  the  First  Lord,  but  to 
.  Um  only,  for  their  actions.  It  is,  I  think,  a  great  misfortune,  which 
eumot  be  too  soon  remedied,  that  the  responsibilities  of  these  two 
(rfBoers  to  Parliament  ie  not  recognized  aud  enforced. 

After  Parliament  has  voted  the  supplies  for  the  Navy,  the  distri- 
bution of  expenditure  under  the  several  votes  and  the  condition  of 
our  naral  force  depend  much  on  the  advice  given  to  the  First  Lord 
hj  these  two  officers.  It  seems  evident,  therefore,  that  they  should 
give,  not  only  to  him,  but  to  Parliament,  some  account  of  their  acts, 
and  some  explanation  of  the  results  obtained  by  the  expenditure  they 
hate  directed. 

-     The  one  thing  which  can  secure  the  usefulness  of  their  position, 
tnd'MTe  them  from  being  mere  functionaries  of  the  First  Lord,  is 
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that  they  should   present  to  him,  for  publication  with  the  Navy 
estimates,  a  yearly  report  in  detail  of  the  actual  state  of  the  depart- 
ment over  which  they  preside,  of  what  has  been  done  with  the  ex- 
penditure relating  to  that  department,  of  the  improvements  made  or 
to  be  made,  of  the  savings  possible,  or  of  the  increased  expenditixre 
necessary  ,  for  efficiency.      These   reports  should  show  concIasiTely 
how  far  in  their  opinion  the  state  of  the  Navy  with  regard  to  their 
respective  departments  was  efficient   and  adequate  for  the  calls  made 
upon  it,  and  for  future  contingencies.     None  of  the  subjects  which 
had  engaged  the  attention  of  these  two  officers  should  be  omitted. 
These  reports   ought  to  be  thoroughly  discussed  between  themselves 
and  the  First  Lord.      Nothing  should   be  found  in  them  like  petu- 
lance, fault-finding,  or  insubordination.  If  the  views  of  these  officers 
should  be  found,  after  discussion,  explanation,  and  amendment,  so  in- 
compatible with  those  of  the  First  Lord   that  the  officers  could   not 
sign  them,  they  would  of  course  resign  the  office  they  held,  and   the 
reason  for  such  resi}^nation  would  be  stated  in  Parliament.     This  alone 
would,  after  what  has  passed,  give  the  public  confidence  in  the  asser- 
tions, sometimes  recklessly  made  by  parliamentary  officials,  that  their 
naval  advisers,  men  of  the  highest  position  in  their  profession,  entirely 
agreed  with  the  opinion  or  with  the  statements  they  had  just  made. 
The  naval  experts  would  most  carefully  consider  the  advice  thej 
gave,  with  the  knowledge  that  it  might  be  discussed  and  criticized  in  the 
House  of  Commons.      The  parliamentary  exponents  of  naval   policy 
would  think   twice  ere  they  disregarded  the  counsels  of  their  profes- 
sional advisers,  when  they  knew  that  their  reasons  for  so  doing  must 
be  given  and  criticized.     Ample  security  could,  I  am  sure,  be  found 
that   the  authority  and  responsibility  of  the  Cabinet   Minister,    the 
First   Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  should  be   supreme ;  but  I  am  equally 
confident  that  the  whole  object  for  which  his  council  is  selected  can- 
not be  secured  in  any  other  way  than  by  an  annual  report  such  as  I 
have  described.    If  such  reports  be  considered  unnecessary,  the  council 
is  unnecessary  too.       \Vc  have  been  without  that   publicity  and  re- 
sponsibility which  is   here  advocated ;  have  we  secured  the  primary 
objects  of  administration,   efficiency  and  economy  ?      The  answer  is 
only   too   obvious.     After   the   expenditure  of  many  extra   milliont 
during  the  last  two  years  wc  have  not  an  adequate  Navy ;  and  as  to 
economy,  hear  the  moderate  and  judicious  view  taken  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Admiralty  on  the  subject : 

«  Great  cflbrts  had  in  quite  recent  years  been  made,  and  would  be 
made,  to  place  the  Navy  in  the  strongest  possible  position.  He  was 
lK>und,  however,  to  say  that  spasmodic  efforts  would  never  provide  an 
efficient  Navy.  He  hoped,  further,  that  the  costly  warning  affoided 
by  these  ships  would  mduce  present  and  future  Boards  of  Admiraltv 
•  imp<riet«e  and  WartpUt,  alrondy  wferred  to. 
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to  make  up  their  minds  when  they  laid  down  a  ship  to  complete  their 
|ihn,  push  forward  the  construction,  and  allow  no  material  changes. 
Apirt  ficom  the  ship's  qualities  being  injured  by  the  alterations  made 
dnring  her  construction,  the  extra  cost  involved  was  a  most  serious 
item.  The  House  of  Commons  were  informed  that  the  Iniperieuse 
would  cost  jG464,000,  whereas  £538,QOO  had  been  already  expended 
upon  her.  Such  a  policy  as  he  had  indicated  required  great  moral 
coura^  on  the  First  Lord's  part,  for  it  would  absorb  so  much  money 
amnially  to  complete  in  two  or  three  years  a  few  ships  in  hand,  that 
he  would  be  prevented  from  coming  down  to  the  House  and  announc- 
ii^  a  grand  building,  but  really  paper,  programme.  Pie  believed  the 
policy  of  the  present  Board  would  be  to  complete  quickly  those  on 
hand,  and  before  the  ships  were  laid  down  every  plan  of  detail 
ooonected  with  their  construction  should  be  determined  upon,  so 
that  no  material  alteration  would  be  allowed  during  construction. 

"The  present  Board  found  themselves  left  with  a  responsi- 
bility of  providing  no  less  a  sum  than  £6,500,000  for  vessels 
begun  by  previous  Boards,  but  not  completed,  of  which  £3,200,000 
had  to  be  found  next  year  and  the  year  after.  Alternately  starving 
and  feeding  the  Navy  was  a  costly  proceeding.  One  of  the  most 
disagreeable  duties  that  he  had  had  in  his  brief  experience  in  oilice 
had  been  to  feel  compelled  to  concur  in  the  expenditure  of  £40,000 
and  j£50,000  upon  vessels  of  2,000  tons,  with  a  maximum  speed  of 
only  ten  or  eleven  knots.  Had  adequate  provision  been  made  for 
an  annual  supply  of  new  ships,  the  money  thus  wasted  on  old  vessels 
would  have  been  available  towards  the  construction  of  modern  craft. 
Another  diflSculty  arising  from  the  vacillating  policy  of  which  he  was 
•peaking,  was  that  the  dockyards  had  not  their  resources  used  in  au 
economical  manner.  Building  a  number  of  ships  one  year,  and  few 
or  none  the  next,  threw  at  times  numbers  of  the  workmen  into  com- 
pozative  idleness  by  the  want  of  regularity  of  employment  for  the 
different  trades.  The  neglected  state  in  which  the  Navy  was  three 
jean  ago  required  a  sudden  accession  of  numbers  to  the  muster-roll, 
llie  increase  in  four  years  being  from  17,000  to  21,000  men.  That 
hil^  pressure  could  not  continue.  Hence  discharges  had  been  and 
voold  still  be  necessary,  for,  while  doing  justice  to  the  men  of  the 
dockyards,  they  were  bound  to  consider  the  interests  of  the  tax- 
payers. An  excess  of  men  at  the  dockyards  meant  the  creation 
oi  work  merely  for  the  sake  of  finding  employment,  and  not  from  its 
Booeadty.  As  an  illustration  :  going  round  the  dockyards,  he  was  so 
-otmcik  by  the  -nxi  number  of  boilers  stored  away,  most  of  them  of  an 
ebwlete  pattern,  that  he  caused  a  stock-taking  to  be  made^  and  it 
venld  lurpriBe  them  to  hear  that  they  had  upwards  of  150  boilers  in 
■todc,  aome  of  them  manufactured  as  far  back  as  1857,  and  a  large 
Amnber  now  obsolete,  the  whole  costing  somethiug  like  £130,000. 
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"  The  starvation  of  the  Navy  had  involved  the  country  in  enormous 
loss  in  the  war  panics  that  had  from  time  to  time  occurred.  These 
panics  arose  mainly  through  the  feeling  that  the  Navy  was  inefficient. 
Ships  were  bought  in  haste  to  be  altered  or  fitted  at  great  expense. 
He  had  one  iu  his  mind  now  which  they  bought  and  paid  £60^000 
for  ;  then  spent  t;l()0,000  in  fitting  her  out ;  and  after  a  short  coi 
mission  of  three  years  she  was  again  at  the  dockyards,  and  a  fiirthc 
€30,000  would  be  expended  on  her. 

"  Political  exigencies  had  had  too  much  influence  upon  naval  affaii 
Boards  of  Admiralty,  anxious  to  pose  as  the  promoters  of  great  fief 
had  laid  down  the  keels  of  many  vessels,  giving  them  a  name  on 
the  Navy  List,  and  there  they  had  stood,  deluding  themselves  and 
misleading  the  country  into  the  belief  that  a  Heet  was  actually  build- 
ing. By  the  adoption  of  such  a  policy  vessels  had  been  six,  eight, 
nine,  and  ten  years  in  course  of  construction.  Between  the  date  at 
which  the  ship  was  designed  and  the  keel  laid  down,  and  the  date 
of  her  final  completion,  such  changes  and  advances  had  been  made 
in  armour,  guns,  and  machinery,  that  before  tlie  vessel  was  ready 
for  her  trial  trip  she  had  become  obsolete  in  design  and  construction, 
and  more  fitted  for  the  ship-breaker's  yard  than  to  be  sent  to  carry 
the  British  flag  into  foreign  waters.  Where  such  delay  had  occurred 
iu  building  vessels,  attempts  had  been  made  to  introduce  modem 
improvements,  and  serious  alterations  were  thus  made  in  the  original 
designs  of  the  vessels  as  they  progressed.  Thus  it  had  come  to  pass 
that  vessels  designed  for  a  certain  piirpose,  with  a  certain  draught 
and  a  given  speed,  had  failed  iu  all  three  requirements. 

"  The  difficulty  was  with  the  system  that  had  grown  up,  but  the 
work  of  reform  was  iu  progress.  At  the  same  time,  through  the 
extra  liberality  of  Parliament  within  the  last  three  years,  leeway  was 
being  made  up.  Apart  from  the  vessels  that'were  already  in  commis- 
sion, practically  a  new  and  most  powerful  fleet  of  some  thirty  vessels 
would  be  completed  during  the  forthcoming  year,  justifying  the 
opinion  as  to  our  naval  supremacy  recently  expressed  by  the  First 
Lord.  They  could  not,  however,  stay  their  hands.  The  wisest 
economy  was  to  build  new  ships,  regularly,  steadily,  and  quickly,  year 
by  year,  providing  a  fixed  Naval  Budget,  and  replacing  vessels  that 
jcomc  worn  out  or  beyond  repair,  or  obsolete.  No  wise  shipowner 
failed  to  set  aside  a  depreciation  fund.  Of  one  thing  he  was  con- 
vinced, that  over  and  above  every  other  consideration  speed  in  a 
seaway  would  play  the  most  important  part  in  any  future  naval  war- 
fare. A  seagoing  vessel  of  the  greatest  speed,  armoured  or  un- 
armoured,  would  be  the  most  efficient  fighting  vessel  of  the  future, 
France  recognized  this  all-important  fact.  She  evidently  felt  that 
she  could  not  comjKite  with  our  heavy-armoured  ships,  and  she  was 
therefore  devoting  her  efforts  to  the   building   of  fast  unarmoured 
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mauDcr.      The   reason   is  not   far  to   seek.      These  estimatM, 
foundation  of  the  appropriation  account  which  is  examined  ycarlj  by 
the  Commissioners  of  Public  Accountj,  hate  been  hitherto  d 

to  Parliament  in  a  form  bo  confused,  mystifying  and  una  ^  ie 
as  to  disgust  and  dissuade  any  one  from  attempting  the  task  of 
criticism  and  control, 

^e  therefore  find  ourselves  in  rather  a  perplexing  position.  It 
has  become  evident  that  expenditure  has  not  given  ns  its  corre- 
sponding value  in  cGBciency  produced ;  therefore,  say  the 
economists,  reduce  the  expenditure,  and  save  the  amount  of 
regardless  of  efficiency.  This  really  seems,  as  far  as  we  are  yfll 
acquainted  with  the  cause  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill's  re-  ^, 

the  logic  of  his  action.  But  the  true  economist  says:  '  ^--  .-lat 
your  expenditure  does  produce  the  efficiency  expected  from  it;  the 
money  will  not  then  be  wasted,  and  the  expenditure  may  be 
reduced."  Mr.  Forwood  has  very  well  put  the  case  in  a  speech  ha 
recently  made  at  Liverpool.  He  showed,  as  a  man  of  business,  hov 
the  very  first  principles  of  managing  a  concern  with  commercial 
success  had  been  neglected  by  the  Admiralty  ;  how,  from  sham 
economy,  they  omitted  to  consider  the  depreciation  to  which  all 
ships  and  cargoes  are  liable ;  and,  failing  to  provide  yearly  the 
amount  to  meet  it,  left  the  country  with  a  diminished  stock  and  * 
necessity  for  larger  demands  of  public  money  in  future  years.  He 
is  a  true  economist,  and  he  points  out  that  when  this  forced  ex- 
penditure has  met  the  wants  which  hiu  predecessors  had  allowed  to 
accumulate,  and  to  which  they  have  already  pledged  the  country, 
the  Admiralty  will  be  able  to  make  reductions.  The  last  Naval 
Estimates  amounted  to  thirteen  aud  a  quarter  millions,  and  Mr.  For- 
wood says  that  he  is  in  hopes  to  effect  a  large  saving  in  future 
years  of  this  figure.  I  quote  from  that  speech,  which  is  fall  of 
practical  wisdom  : — "  At  the  outset,  let  me  say  that,  in  ray  opinion, 
Lord  George  Hamilton  will,  in  his  place  in  Parliament,  be  ablp  in 
due  time  to  submit  Naval  Estimates  which  will  show  a  substantial 
reduction  from  the  estimates  plaocil  before  Parliament  by  our  prede- 
cessors in  office.  If  to  the  proposed  expenditure  of  our  predecessor* 
we  add  the  amount  of  obligations  which  have  matured  this  year,  but 
for  which  they  made  no  provision,  then  I  say  our  diminution  of 
cx|>enditure  will  not  only  be  sul>stantial,  but  I  think  I  may  safely 
add,  it  will  be  large.  You  may  remember  that  Lord  Kipon's  Naval 
Budget  amounted  to  close  upon  i;13,OO0,0fK),  and  that  Mr.  Hibbert 
intimated  even  more  might  be  required  if  shipbuilders  pushed  on 
with  the  new  warships.  The  work  has  been  hurried  forwajxl,  and 
more  money  is  required  this  year  ;  so  that  I  feel  I  am  within  the 
mark  when  I  estimate  the  total  naval  outlay  for  1887  at  thirteen 
and  a  quarter  millions.     Our  sketch  estimates  for  next  year  will,  as 
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that  huge  and  dreary  volume,  its  compilers  and  expounders  under- 
stood even  less. 

The  results'of  the  expenditure  voted  in  the  Navy  Estimates  for  one 
year  ought  to  have  been  clearly  shown  to  the  House  of  Commons  in 
th6  following  year.  This  was  nominally  done  by  llie  appropriation 
account,  which,  however,  only  followed  the  confused  arrangements  of 
the  body  oE  the  Navy  Estimates,  and  accounted  for  the  expenditure 
only  so  far  as  that  information  extended.  Now,  nearly  all  the  in- 
formation a  member  of  Parliament  or  the  public  in  general  would 
require  in  order  to  judge  what  results  had  been  produced  by  the 
grants  of  money  appropriated  to  the  Navy  is  thrown  together,  without 
order  and  without  method,  in  an  Appendix,  extending  over  nearly 
100  pages  (the  Estimates  proper  for  1886  occupying  116),  and  with 
that  Appendix  the  examiners  of  public  accounts  have  nothing  to  do, 
and  consequently  never  referred  to  it.  No  one,  without  an  amount  of 
labour  of  which,  having  tried  it,  I  cannot  speak  without  un- 
mitigated horror,  can  arrive  at  even  an  approximate  result  of  what 
the  money  voted  by  Parliament  has  really  produced. 

Now,  as  one  deeply  interested  in  the  efficiency  of  the  Navy,  truly 
the  right  arm  of  our  country,  deeply  and  earnestly  sympathising 
with  the  heavy  burden  which  the  maintenance  of  such  a  right  arm 
imposes  upon  the  tax-paying  public,  I  feel  bound  to  look  beyond 
the  cares  and  the  wants  of  the  present  moment.  No  one  can  be 
more  convinced  than  I  am  that  if  the  present  administrators  of 
Naval  aflfairs  remained  for  some  years  in  oflfice,  we  could  get  on, 
with  some  friction  and  some  difficulty,  and  that  a  result  not 
altogether  imsatisfactory  might  be  attained.  But,  considering  the 
uncertain  tenure  of  office  which  our  parliamentary  system  entailsi 
that  the  best  men  the  country  possesses  are  here  to-day  and  gone 
to-morrow,  that  the  "  Outs  "  are  to-day,  as  always,  roaring  round  the 
"  Ins,"  with  the  sole  object  of  displacing  them  by  any  means  fair  or 
foal ;  what  I  would  ask  is  this,  is  it  wise  to  leave  the  continuation 
of  such  a  system  as  I  have  indicated  to  the  chapter  of  political 
accidents?  Ought  not  matters  to  be  so  arranged  as  to  make  it 
impossible  for  such  defaults  as  Mr.  Forwood  has  laid  his  hands  upon 
to  occur  again  ?  Much  has  been  done  both  by  the  former  short- 
lived Conservative  Admiralty  and  by  the  present.  I  wish  I  could, 
fts  an  old  public  scn'ant,  adequately  express  both  to  Mr.  Ritchie  and 
to  Mr.  Forwood  my  sense  of  the  benefit  they  have  conferred  on  the 
country ;  and  this  I  say  with  all  impartiality,  as  in  general  politics 
I  do  not  belong  to  their  party. 

Many  most  useful  re-arrangements  have  been  made,  but  more 
remains  to  do;  and  before  a  proper  system  of  Admiralty  finance 
can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  Admiralty  expenditure,  a  total  reform 
and  recasting  of  Naval  accounts — by  which  I  mean  the  Navy  Eatimatcs 
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and  taking  care  of  the  Navy  ia  sickness  and  in  health,  the  expense 
and  amount  of  the  reserves,  &c.  &c. ;  but  all  these  items  should  he 
brought  together.  The  votes  that  profess  to  give  the  medical 
expense  of  the  Navy,  or  its  victualling  or  its  clothing  cost,  should 
follow  one  another,  and  no  unnecessary  difficulty  should  thwart  the 
endeavours  of  the  public  to  ascertain  the  whole  cost  of  any  item  of  Naval 
expenditure.  The  same  remarks  apply  with  even  more  force  to  the 
votes  relating  to  the  material  division  of  the  Navy,  where  more  than 
anywhere  else  reform  and  economy  are  needed  and  can  be  practised. 
What  is  advocated  ia,  the  grouping  together  of  all  votes  relating  to 
the  same  subject,  But  each  subdivision  of  a  vote  should  contain  the 
whole  amount  required  for  that  subdivision,  and  tiiat  everything 
calculated  to  throw  light  on  the  results  intended  to  be  produced  by 
the  proposed  expenditure  should  appear  in  the  body  of  the  estimates, 
where  they  will  be  subjected  to  the  Appropriation  Act  and  the 
criticism  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Accounts.  It  will  be 
obvious  that  nothing  like  this  is  either  attempted  or  achieved  by  the 
present  form  of  Navy  Estimates.  The  votes  relating  to  the  same 
subject  are  scattered  throughout  the  book  ;  the  details  often  given  in 
the  body  of  the  estimate  are  unessential  and  unimportant,  while  the 
appendixes  are  full,  without  system,  of  the  most  important  matter. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  object  of  presenting  an  estimate  of 
expenditure  to  Parliament  is  to  tell  that  body  how  it  is  intended  to 
spend  the  money  it  is  asked  to  grunt,  and  to  enable  it  to  exercise 
some  control  over  the  demands  made  upon  it.  This  it  is  quite  im- 
possible for  it  to  do  now,  without  an  intimate  knowledge,  possessed 
by  few,  of  a  mass  of  unclassified  professional  detail,  which  knowledge 
the  present  form  of  estimates,  while  professing  to  give  it  effectually, 
withholds. 

Any  member  of  Parliament  or  of  the  general  public  would  find 
that  by  this  rc-nrrangeraent  he  had  gained  an  immense  step  ;  he 
would  find  together  in  one  group  all  that  he  wants  to  know  about 
everything  connected  with  the  personnel  of  the  Navy,  and  everything 
together  in  another  group  that  he  wants  to  know  about  dockyards, 
private  work  for  the  Admiralty,  machinery,  repairs,  buildings,  &c.  &c. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  would  find  his  way  smoothed  over 
many  difficulties  experienced  in  passing  the  Navy  Estimates  through 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  his  grasp  over  the  current  expenditure 
of  the  Admiralty  enormously  facilitated.  This  reform  would  go  far 
to  make  administrative  work  combine  economy  with  efficiency. 

If  he  can  make,  amidst  his  pressing  avocations,  leisure  to  under- 
take this  change,  he  will  find  at  the  Admiralty  an  officer  at  his  elbow 
whose  thirty  years'  experience  has  enabled  him  to  master  all  the  com- 
plications of  this  much-needed  reform,  willing  and  able  to  help  him, 
and  who  I  know  does  not  substantially  differ  from  the  views  put  for- 
ward in  these  pages. 
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Bdbre  leaviug  the  subject  it  would  be  as  well  to  state  that,  as  his 
intant-General  must  supply  him  at  short  iutenals  with  current 
•ecounts  of  estimates,  expeuditure,  aud  liabilities,  it  would  greatly 
promote  the  objects  of  economy  and  efficiency  if  as  much  of  these 
lecouDt^  ns  relates  to  the  expenditure  caused  by  acts  of  the  First  Naval 
Lord  and  the  controllers  of  the  Navy  were  also  furnished  to  them 
periodically. 

Tbe  armament  of  the  Navy,  it   is  known,  w  not  purely  a  Naval 

iccm.  The  War  Ollicc  estimates  the  cost  and  supplies  the  guns 
lired  by  the  Navy — that  is,  it  should  do  so ;  but  the  Secretary  of 
tbe  Admiralty  has  told  ua  that,  while  the  Admiralty  asked  for  an 
expenditure  of  six  millions  for  armament  between  1881  and  1886, 
the  War  Ollice  only  supplied  them  with  four  millions.  Of  course 
the  res«ult  has  been  that  ships  completed  have  been,  aud  are  I  believe, 
still  waiting  for  their  guns ;  aud  at  any  rate  this  delay  served  as  an 
excuse  (or  the  dawdling  over  the  construction  of  ships  so  strongly 
deprecated  by  Mr.  Forwootl,  and  condemned  by  Lord  Ravensworth'* 
Committee  as  leading  to  frightful  waste  of  money  and  great  in- 
efficiency. 

The  War  Office,  however,  not  only  supplies  the  armament  itself^ 
but  it  designs  the  guns  it  supplies;  how  much  or  how  little  the 
Director  of  N.ival  Ordnance  is  in  a  position  to  influence  the  officers 
of  the  War  Office  in  the  decision  they  come  to  with  reference  to 
those  guns,  js  not,  I  think,  very  clear. 

I  believe  it  is  very  certain  that,  when  the  first  breech-loading 
guns  were  found  not  to  be  satisfactory  to  the  Navy,  a  very  good 
muzzle-loading  system  of  ordnance  was  supplied  in  its  place,  which 
bore  a  satisfactory  comparison  with  that  of  other  Powers.  Colonel 
Maithind,  a  director  of  the  Royal  Gun  Factory,  gave  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  up  to  1875  or  1870  that  was  the  case ;  then  there- 
came  a  period  of  stagnation,  and  that  in  1881  we  commenced 
making  up  for  leeway. 

It  seems  that  tbe  increasing  thickness  of  armour-plating,  aud  its 
better  manufacture,  had  influenced  the  gun- makers  ou  the  Coutineut  to 
endeavour  to  overcome  that  resistance  by  giving  increased  energy  to 
the  projectiles.  To  obtain  this,  breech-loading  guns  were  adopted,  as 
the  increased  length  wanted  for  burning  the  enormous  charges  of 
powder  to  be  used  rendered  muzzle-loading  tardy  and  dillieult  in  land 
artillery,  and  impracticable  in  naval  ordnance. 

The  Navy  for  some  time  resisted  the  change,  and  the  delay  thus 
isioued  in  providing  the  fleet  with  a  proper  armament  must  be 
'Uid  at  the  door  of  the  Admiralty. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  energy  of  the  projectile,  to  increase 

»ich  was  the  main  purpose  of  substituting  a  breech-  for  a  mnzzle- 
toadicg  gun,  depends,  cateris  paribus,  upon  the  muzzle  velocity  given 
to  the  projectilcj  and  on  its  weight. 
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These  muzzle  velocities  in  the  best  breech-loaders  rarely  exceeded 
1,100  feet  in  a  second,  and  were  in  many  guns  much  less.  Wbea  at 
last  the  Naval  authorities  gave  way  on  the  principle  of  breech- loading, 
it  was  seen  that  if  the  charge  of  quick-burning  powder  (up  to  a  recent 
date  in  use  in  the  Navy)  was  sufficiently  large  to  give  the  songht-for 
increased  velocity  to  the  projectile,  it  would  utterly  destroy  any  gun 
constructed  on  the  original  Woolwich  pattern  of  steel  tubes  and  iron 
jacketing  coils.  Hence  it  was  concluded  that  a  less  violent  powder, 
burning  more  slowly  and  in  a  much  longer  gun,  was  the  right  tliiiig. 
The  soundness  of  this  opinion  has  been  controverted. 

Colonel  Brackcnbury,  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  at  one  time  superin* 
tendcnt  of  the  Itoyal  Gun  P'actory,  has  recorded  his  opinion  that 
there  is  no  gun  adapted  for  service  in  any  country  which  is  not  by 
its  weakness  a  hindrance  to  the  full  action  of  the  spirit  of  artillexy. 
lie  says  :  "  We  are  always  taming  and  subduing  the  spirit,  instead  of 
strengtliiug  the  body;  the  spirit  being  of  course  the  powder,  and  the 
body  the  gun.'^ 

A  civil  engineer,  Mr.  J.  Longridgc,  who  has  spent  years  of  study 
on  the  mathematical  laws  regulating  the  explosion  of  gunpowder, 
and  the  strain  inflicted  on  the  various  parts  of  the  gun  by  the  ^ases 
generated,  shares  the  opinion  of  Colonel  Brackenbury  as  to  inordinate 
length  of  gun  and  slow-burning  powderj  and  has  endeavoured  to 
strengthen  the  body^  instead  of  subduing  the  spirit,  by  a  system  of 
coils  of  wire  applied  in  a  certain  way  and  in  certain  parts  of  a  gun 
of  more  reasonable  length.  A  quotation  or  two  from  the  report  made 
by  a  Prussian  officer  of  artillery  will  show  the  opinion  of  a  foreign 
expert  on  this  matter  :  "  The  most  important  service  rendered  by 
Mr.  Longridge  is  his  insisting  on  a  strictly  scientific  basis  for  his 
gun  construction.  His  system  may  well  claim  such  a  logical  basis  ; 
whereas  there  is  but  little  certain  in  the  unscientific  foundations  of 
other  existing  sy stems."''  And  he  concludes  by  saying  :  "  Let  ua  not, 
therefore,  like  the  English  Ordnance  Committee,  reject  the  hand  thus 
held  out  to  us.''  To  go  into  questions  of  gun  manufacture  here, 
probably  the  most  contentious  of  all  subjects  under  the  sun,  is  of 
course  impossible- 
Sir  Frederick  Bramwell,  in  a  most  able  and  interesting  lecture  at 
Birmingham  in  18K(),  required  forty-two  pages  of  closely  printed 
paper  to  state  the  case  as  he  conceived  it.  It  would  require  fully 
as  many  pages  to  state  it  as  it  appears  to  me.  I  am  not,  I  think, 
misrepresenting  him,  when  I  give  it  as  his  opinion  that  everybody 
^else  is  as  bad  or  worse  than  we  have  been  represented  to  be  by 
; unfavourable  critics,  and  he  gives  the  following  instance  of  the  great 
[progress  which  be  considers  has  been  made  : — 

We  now  have  a  gun,  of  12-inch  bore,  entirely  of  steel,  weighing 
45  tons — a  breech-loader.    The  projectile  weighs  714  lbs.,  its  tnuule 
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Tclacity  IB  1»910  feet  in  a  second.  But  still  further,  we  have  a  gun 
o(  110  toQs  weight,  -11  feet  loug;  the  weight  of  the  projectile, 
1^800  lbs. ;  the  charge  of  powder,  H'M  lbs. ;  a  muzzle  velocity  of 
2,10()  feet  a  second,  aud  a  muzzle  energy  of  55,100  tons.  Of  course 
lime  results  are  enormous,  and  although  results  somewhat  similar 
biTC  been  realized  by  guns  belonging  to  Italy,  yet  these  and  all 
odicr  guns  are  liable  to  accidents,  which  Sir  Frederick  recapitulates 
aiid  considers  inevitable. 

I  hare  some  results  to  compare  with  these,  which  make  one 
he»itate  to  believe  that  the  intentions  of  gun  manufacturers  are 
certain  of  being  realized. 

A  short  history  of  a  smaller  gun  of  from  80  to  84  cwts.  in 
Vttgbt,  aud  C-inch  bore,  will  serve  to  show.  When  the  reluctance 
of  the  Admiralty  to  adopt  breech-loaders  for  the  Navy  was  over- 

le,  u  breech- loading  gun  was  designed  by  the  Royal  Gun  Factory, 

weigh  about  80  cwts.,  and  shortly  afterwards  17  guns  of  this 
pattern  were  ordered  to  be  made.  Adopting  a  design  is  technically 
called  scaling  it.  This  design  was  sealed  by  the  Ordnance  Com- 
mittce,  who  did  so,  stating  at  the  time  that  they  had  had  no 
opportunity  of  considering  the  design.  This  pattern  was  to  fire 
50  lbs.  of  Pno.  3  powder,  with  a  projectile  weighing  100  lbs.  and  a 
muzzle  velocity  of  2,000  feet  in  a  second.  Circumstances  occurred 
al  proof  and  upon  the  trial  of  an  improved  pattern,  Mark  II.,  of 
this  gun,  which  induced  the  committee  to  reduce  the  powder  charge 
/rom  the  first  intention  of  50  lbs.  to  3H  lbs.,  and  the  initial  velocity 
iltU  of  course  to  1,811  feet  per  second.  Now,  a  similar  gun  had 
been  procured  from  the  Elswick  Company,  which,  with  three  pounds 
lea  of  powder,  had  given  a  muzzle  velocity  of  1,900  feet  in  a  second  ! 
8a  much  for  improved  patterns,  and  performance  matched  with 
promise.  Yet  after  this  the  "War  Office,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Admiralty,  decided  to  continue  the  manufacture  of  6-inch  guns  on 
the  same  pattern  as  the  one  I  have  described  ahove.  One  of 
these  guns  was  supplied  later  to  the  Active,  aud  burst  on  board. 
No  satisfactory  reason  was  found  for  the  occurrence.  Another  of 
these  G-iuch  guns,  with  100-lb.  projectile,  having  burst  at  Shoe- 
jTuesB,  the  charge  was  again  reduced  to  34-  lbs.,  and  the  muzzle 

)city  to  1,690  feet  per  second.  The  cost  of  all  the  guns  ordered 
on  this  pattern,  which  produced  such  deplorable  results,  is  stated  to 
have  been  upwards  of  £100,000. 

The  description  of  the  new  pattern  12-in.  bore  gun  which  I  have 
quoted  from  Sir  P.  Bramwell's  lecture  as  the  present  gun,  is  all  but 
identical  (except  that  it  is  not  made  of  steel)  with  the  guns  supplied 
to  the  Colliuffwoofl,  with  what  result  the  public  is  already  aware. 
Guns  of  that  pattern  are  withdrawn  from  issue  until  they  are 
strengthened  by  hooping.     If  we  wish  to  see  the  difference  between 
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gun-making  on  scientific  and  unscientific  principles,  vre  hare  only 
to  turn  to  the  guns  manufactured  by  Sir  Joseph  Whilwortli,  eapeciallj 
to  the  unrivalled  performauces  of  oue  of  hia  U-in.  breech-loaders  in 
August  1883. 

He   has  for   many  years   called  the   attention  of  ihr  Admiralty 
and    War   Office  to   the   result  of  his  experiments,  to   the  melml  h©^ 
employs  (called  fluid  steel),  to  the  resisting  power  of  hia  projectile«» 
to  his  mode  of  rifling,  and  to  everything  in  short  that  builds  up  the 
power  of  a  modern  guu.      That  Sir  Joseph's  views  and  opinions  were 
not  those  of  a  mere  theorist,  is  evidenced  by  the  history  of  his  life ; 
they  were  those,  on  the  contrary,  to  wliich  he  had  arrived  by  stadr 
and    expurimeut    applied    to    eminently    practical    results.       As    an 
illustration  of  what  has   been  said    before,  I  will  give  a  compaiisou 
between  two  nearly  similar  pieces  of  ordnance,  one  manufactured  by 
Sir  Joseph  for  the  Brazilian  Government,  the  other  by  Woolvrich  for 
the   armament   of  the  Imperieuite  and  H'ltrspite.     Both  guns  were 
breech-loaders — the  AVhitworth  all  steel,  the  "Woolwich  a  steel  tul 
witli  iron  and  steel  coils.      The   calibres  of  the   guns   were  sUgiitlj 
diftereiit,  as  was  also  the  weight.*     The  Whit  worth  projectile  of  steel 
weighed  103  lbs.  ;  the  Woolwich  was   of  chilled  Palliser  metal,  au4 
weighed  380  lbs.      The  charge  of  powder  was — Whitworth,  11)7  Iba. 
Woolwich,  190  lbs.     The  calculated  penetration  at   1,(KK)  yards  into 
inches  of  iron  was — Whitworth,  20"7 ;   Woolwich,  IGG;    the  actui 
penetration   at    a    target    distant    70    feet   was — Whitworth,  about] 
23  inches  of  iron.     The  Woolwich  gun  did  not  undergo  that  ordeal. 

Sir  William  Armstrong's  Company  claim,  it  is  true,  though  iu  my 
opiniou  on  quite  untenable  grounds,  to  have  equalled  or  surpassed 
the  effects  of  this  Whitworth  gun.  Without  admitting  all  that  he 
puts  forward,  it  certainly  appears  that  there  arc  two  firms  in  England 
to  whose  productions  the  Woolwich  guns  are  inferior  iu  every  single 
point  that  gives  value  to  a  weapon. 

Comments  on  the  facts  related  above  are  not  required :  they 
speak  for  themselves.  As  to  the  responsibility  for  the  design  of  large 
j^uns,  a  Surveyor-General  of  Ordnance  stated  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  a  very  qualitied  manner,  that  the  Ordnance  Committee  was 
responsible  for  the  designs  of  naval  guns  ;  and  we  were  told  by  Mr. 
Campbcll-Banncrraau  that  the  responsibility  of  approving  or  rejecting 
a  gun  rests  with  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  :  that  is,  in  all 
probability,  with  a  person  profoundly  ignorant  of  every  part  of  a 
most  special  and  complicated  subject.  Is  it  not  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  if,  every  year,  attached  to  this  portion  of  the  Army  Estimates  a 
report  was  drawn  up,  as  1  have  suggested,  for  the  Admiralty  advisers^ 
dealing  in  a  similar  manner  with  expenditure,  estimates,  and  results, 

*  The  calibre  nf  titc  Wliitwortli  gim  wa«  005 ini.,  thiit  of  the  Woulwicb  guii{>'2S  iai. 
The  lint  weighed  20,  tlie  aeuoud  IH  toua. 
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WITH  slow  but  sure  stops,  free  from  great  and  risky  troubles,  Italy 
continues  her  task  of  domestic  reorganization.  Last  June  saw 
the  opening  of  her  sixteenth  Parliament.  The  new  Chamber,  fresh 
from  the  elections  of  the  23rd  of  May,  assembled  in  the  same  month  of 
June  at  Montecitorio,  simply,  it  may  be  said,  to  give  a  vote  of  coufi- 
dence  to  the  Cabinet  of  Signor  Depretis,  who,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
provisional  review  of  the  Budget,  gained  a  majority  of  sixty-seven  votes. 
Members  then  separated  for  the  usual  summer  holidays.  They  met 
I  Again  on  the  2;kd  of  November,  and  are  now  engnged  in  discussing  the 
[Budget  in  detail.  Nothing  of  note  has  taken  place  to  interrupt  the 
Jcbate,  with  the  exception  of  an  interpellation  on  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  Ministry,  that  gave  rise  to  some  important  declarations  on  the  part 
of  Count  di  Robilant,  which  have  made  the  tour  of  Europe. 

It  is  the  general  opinion  in  Italy  that,  unless  events  take  some 
extraordinary  turn,  the  present  Legislature  will  be  the  quietest  and 
most  peaceful  we  have  had  since  the  year  1S60.  None,  indeed,  of  those 
great  politico-social  questions  that  so  profoundly  stir  the  minds  of  men 
loom  above  the  horizon.  The  projects  of  law,  and  the  measures  of 
reform,  which  the  Ministry  have  caused  the  King  to  announce  to  the 
Chamber,  in  his  speech  at  the  opening  of  Parliament,  are  all  of  an 
administrative  or  regulative  character,  or  aim  at  improvements  in  the 
Civil  Service,  and  are  scarcely,  if  at  all,  of  a  political  complexion,  while 
all  parties,  without  distinction,  are  agreed  upon  their  utility  and 
necessity,  differing  only  with  respect  to  certain  points  of  detail.  Of 
the  measures  in  question,  the  principal  are  the  following : — lie- 
organization  of  the  Ministries,  involving,  among  other  things,  the 
creation,  in  addition  to  that  of  a  Ministry  of  the  Presidency  and  Under 
♦Secretariats  of  State,  of  a  new  Ministry,  that  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs, 
and  a  Ministry  of  the  Treasury  subordinate  to  that  of  Finance;  a 
project  of  reform  of  the  provincial  and  communal  law,  destined  to  in- 
troduce a  much-wanted  order  into  the  administration  and  finances  of  the 
communes  of  Italy  ;  a  measure  for  the  reorganization  of  loan  societies; 
the  relorm  of  the   laws  providing  for  public  safety;   the  reform  of 
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the  jodicUry  and  the  magistrncy ;  the  reform  of  the  universities ;  and, 

Inctty,  the  so-c:illed  social  laws — such  as  the  Bill  to  ennble  workmen 

to  claim  compeusation  for   iujuries   received   in   the  course   of  their 

ieipployment,   a   meaBure   vrhich   has   already   been   subjected    to   the 

[ordeal  of  the  Chamber  and  the  Senate,  but  to  which  it  has  not  so 

Ifiir  lt«en  found  possible  to  give  a  statutory  form,  owin^  to  the  many 

rent   in    the    subject.      All    these   projects,   I   repeat, 

I         i['le,   with   the  approval  of  the  ^roat   majority  of  the 

>t_uarDb«;r,  and  do  not  appear  likely  to  trouble  the  waters  of  Montecitorio, 

and  briu^  about  a  shipwreck  of  the  Deprctis  Cabinet,  which  need  only 

dread  such  domestic  difficulties  and  incidents  as  cannot  be  foreseen  and 

may  at  any  time  crop  up.     But  neither  in  this  quarter  does  the  daii^r 

appear  ^reat,  still  less  near  at  band.     The  country  enjoys  just  now  a 

tranquillity  which  leaves  little  to  be  desired,  an  expression,  however,  not 

to  Uf  taken  in  too  absolute  a  sense,  for  here  and  there  in  Italy  signs 

are  not  wantinj*  of  bad  feeling  and  discontent,  as  has  been  recently 

,  shown  by  the  election  of  such  men  as  the  madman  Coccapieller  at 

ilvome.  of  the  libeller  SbarTaro  at  Pavia,and  of  the  homicide  condemned  to 

Amiloare  Cipriani,  at  liaveuna  and  at  Forli.     These,  how- 

Sr.  il  explosions,  explicable  on  special  local  grounds.    In  general, 

the  couutry  u:ay  be  said  to  be  tranquil  and  well-disposed  rather  than 

[oUienriae,  nor  is  there  anything  that   seriously   threatens   the  public 

or  the  stability  of  our  institutions.     For  our  domestic  evils  and 

|defeet5,all,one  m.iy  say, of  a  merelyadministrative  kind,  the  country  trusts 

[to  the  wisdom  of  Parliament  and  the  Government  to  find  a  remedy. 

lam  of  upiniun  that  the  merit  attaching  to  this  suiticieutly  satisfactory 

ilttical  situation  btiluiigs  to  Signer  Depretis.     It    is,    in   truth,    the 

stion  of  an  improved  parliamentary  situation,  due  to  the  establish- 

it  of  a  majority  that  has  shown  itselt  sufficiently  homogeneous, 

ibl«,  and  inclined  to  support  the  Premier  in  the  realization  of  his 

I  programme.     And  this  fact  is  the  more  important  and  significant,  in 

llUal  it  is  no  mere  phenomenon  of  a  simply  transitory  nature,  the  result 

of  a  successful  stroke  of  parliamentary  tactics,  but  is  essentially  of  a 

lasting  and    permanent   character,    answering    not    only    to    actual 

parliamentary   conditions    but    generally    to  .the    plainest  tendencies 

of  political  thought  in  Italy.     In  this  respect  the  fact  of  which  I  am 

*p<?aking  is  highly  characteristic  of  our  domestic  politics,  and  would 

form  the  subject  of  a  most  interesting  study.     In  my  former  reviews,  1 

have  h;id  no  occasion  to  do  more  than  touch  upon  this  point ;  I  shall 

now  enlarge  upon  it,  but  as  brielly  as  possible. 

Up  to  the  ISlh  of  May,  15576,  Italy  was  governed  by  the  Right,  which 
rendered  to  the  country  the  immortal  service  of  completing  its  unity 
«rtth  tbc  addition  of  Rome  and  Venice,  and  placing  upon  a  footing  of 
equilibrium  the  national  finances,  which,  during  the  preceding  decade, 
had  »bown  an  annual  deficit  of  about  olMijOOOjUOO  francs.  But  ou  the 
l&th  of  May,  \^1\S,  the  Ministry  fell,  and  not  upon  a  question  that 
waa  really  a  political  one.  The  matter  in  debate  was  the  Railway 
^neslion.  The  then  Cabinet,  of  which  the  late  Siguor  Miughetti  was 
the  head,  with  the  intention  of  systematizing  the  administration  of 
Italian  railways,  brought  forward  a  Bill  for  their  assumption  by  the 
State.  The  Lett  voted  against  the  measure,  as  it  was  in  the  habit  of 
treating  every  proposal  of  the  Government,  political  or  non-political, 
;itj(l  placed  the  Ministry  of  Mmghetti  in  a  minority.     It  was  thus  that 
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the  Left  came  into  power.  But  what  gave  a  special  character 
importance  to  the  vote  was  the  defection  it  revealed  of  a  section  of  thi* 
majority  which  until  then  hud  supported  the  Ministry  of  the  Right.  A 
croup  of  deputies,  among  whom  were  some  of  great  influencie,  like 
Ricai?oli  and  Peruzzi,  re[)rcsenting  chiefly  Tuscan  constituencies — of  all 
the  provinces  Tuscany  was  the  one  most  opposed  to  theories  of  admini- 
strative centralization  and  to  any  excessive  extension  of  the  functions 
of  the  State — joined  their  vote  to  that  of  the  Left.  It  was  in  this  manner, 
I  repeat,  that  the  Left  came  into  power,  and  found  itself  pledged,  upon 
the  railway  question,  then  and  atleiwards  one  of  the  greatest  importance 
in  the  country,  to  a  maintenance  of  the  existing  system  of  private 
control.  On  this  question  the  Left  was  supported  hy  many  intluential 
members  of  the  Right  But  the  consequences  of  this  identity  of  opinion 
on  the  railway  question  betwctn  the  Leit  and  certain  dissidents  of  the 
Right  did  not  show  themselves  for  many  years. 

The  Left  acceded  to  power  under  the  leadership  of  Depretis,  hut  with 
the  exception  of  the  Premier,  a  man  versed  in  public  busiui-ss,  who  had 
been  Garibaldi's  vice-dietatnr  in  Sicily,  Minister  under  lijittazzi  in 
1H(;2,  and  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  of  llicasoli  in  Ihi0»>,  the  Ministry, 
iiicludiug  Nieotera  ut  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  and  Mngliani,  at 
t!ie  Ministry  of  Finances — who  was  known   lor   his  economic  studies, 

fniblished  in  the  Nuova  Antologin,  the  best  and  most  widely  circO' 
ated  of  Italian  Reviews — consisted  of  men  altogether  new  to  office. 
Nor  could  Signor  Depretis  have  chosen  otherwise,  for  the  Left  com- 
prised no  puliticinns  accustomed  to  public  business  or  possessed  of 
recognised  administrative  capacity.  Hence  the  Right  appeared  to 
have  free  play  in  Parliament.  The  Left,  in  possession  of  the  Govern- 
ment, could  not  but  commit  errors  upon  errors ;  "with  u  littic 
patience  and  adroitness  the  Right  might  have  pressed  their  opponents 
into  a  coruer,  and  taken  advantage  of  some  good  opportunity  to  over- 
throw them.  However,  the  possession  of  power  is  in  itself  a  fore*— 
lieoti  poi<Sfdeiiti's  !  The  Left  gradually  gained  stability  in  office  and 
sympathy  in  the  country.  On  t!ie  other  hand,  the  Riglit,  both  in  ikc 
b;.'ginning  and  afterwards,  appeared  incapable  of  following  any  policy 
except  that  which  the  Left  had  previously  pursued  when  in  opposition — 
the  policy,  that  is,  of  criticism  and  of  confining  action  within  the  limitfl 
of  mere  negutioii.  They  brought  forward  no  political  programme  ia  re- 
lation to  which  the  party  might  rally  itself,  and  on  which  they  might 
seek  to  retrain  power.  Leel  without  energy  and  without  faith  by  its 
chiefs,  Miiighetti  and  Sella,  the  Right  gradually  lost  conlidence  in 
itself.  In  short,  the  process  of  its  dissolution  continued,  and  men  saw 
u  party  that  had,  one  may  say,  made  Italy,  and  in  whose  ranks  were  to 
he  found  men  of  wcijjht,  such  as  Spaventa,  Minghetti,  Visconti>\'enofita, 
Sella,  Bongbi,  withdraw  itsell'from  the  held  of  politics,  leaving  iVcc action 
to  a  party  vvhieh  had  come  to  power  without  experience  of  public  affairs, 
almost  without  prepiiration  for  the  business  ol  government.  At  the 
present  day  the  Bight  party  in  the  Parliament  of  Italy  no  longer  exists. 
Such  an  abdication  of  its  principles  and  of  its  glorious  past  by  the 
Right  must  be  regretted.  It  was  a  renunciation  of  its  luture,  but 
perhaps  it  was  an  inevitable  decease,  the  extinction  of  a  party  that 
had  exhausted  its  stock  of  ideas,  whose  members  in  consequence 
were  obliged  to  seek  for  a  political  existence  in  fresh  combinations^ 
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«»u  eodeavour  to  find  in   new  chemical  affinities — if  I  may  use  the 

expression — the  conditions   of  tlieir  public  life.     The  question  was  a 

^rent  one,     1  remember,  in  relation  to  it,  that  before  tiic  advent  of 

the    I^fl   to   power,    there  was   much    talk,    by    uo    means  destitute 

*     *         '"  !>n,  of  a   contemplated  coalition  between  the  chief  of  the 

.1,  and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the    Left,  Nicotora,  with  the 

t*-  i  uniting;  nil  the  soundest  and  least  heteiOf;eneou3  elements  of 

,1-         -    i  OS  of  the  Chamber  to  form  a  new  majority,  capable  of  <:;;iving 

stability  to   the  Government    and  a  viu;orous   impulse   to   legislative 

action.      Various  causes  interfered  to  prevent  the  realisation  of  this 

project,  but  its  existence  is  a  proof  that  lonjj  before  Signor  Depretis 

^  his  so-called  **  transformation  "  the  need  was  already  recop^nized 

parlies  of  greatest  influence  in  the  Chamber  of  providing  for  the 

n  ftf  a  parliamentary  base  more  reasonable,  more  firtn,  and  more 

But  a  presentment  of  the  facts  will  best  explain  the  course 

of  afTuira, 

^;  ,„-,|.  Depretis,   on   assuming  the  Government  in   March    187G, 
I   the  principal  points  of  his  programme  to  be — reform  of  the 
1  law,   abolition   of  the  forced  paper  currency,  a  law  of  corn- 
education  ;  and  indicated  vaguely  the  necessity  of  reforming 
'■\\<-  -\  ~ti.-irj  ijf  taxation  in  a  sense  favourable  to  the  poorer  classes,  with- 
oiil,  houcfver,  allecting  the  equilibrium  attained  in  the  Budget   with 
6o  much  labour.     In  addition,  Signor  Depretis  gave  out,  in  respect  of 
the  raiU%'ay  question,  that  the  Ministry  had  drawn  up  a  measure  on  the 
basis   of  private  control.     Here  was  a  political  programme  that  con- 
tained nothing  alarming  for  any  parly.     The  announcement  of  electoral 
reform  was  received  without  distiiste  even  by  the  Right,  for  the  conviction 
was  general  that  the  electoral  law  required  to  be  reformed  in  a  more  liberal 
i«nse.     As  to  the  project  of  taxation  reform,  which  might  have  been  con- 
ndered  as  a  threat  of  Radical  legislation  in  the  matter  of  imposts,  the 
dsclaration  was  (lualified  by  the  Ministerial  announcement  that  for  the 
mnment  not  a  single  lira  of  taxation  would  be  abolished,  and  that  no  con- 
n  would  be  annulled  without  full  compensation  to  the  revenue 

;  utherwise  provided.     But  during  the  two  years  it  lasted  the  first 

I>rpretis  Cabinet  was  able  to  realize  little  or  nothing  of  the  programme 
with  which  it  started.  In  March  1878  the  Ministry  fell,  not  upon  a  vote 
of  the  Chamber,  but  solely  on  account  of  the  Ministry  no  longer  feeling 
jtsalf  master  of  the  parliamentary  situation. 

Power,  however,  did  not  pass  to  the  Right,  but  Signor  Cairo!!  became 

Premier.     From   1870   to  ISSI  Cairoli  and  Depretis  alternately  took 

ruch  other's  place,  precisely  as  the  chiefs  of  the  Right,  Menabrea,  Lanza, 

Hinghctti,  had  previously  done.     The  Left  becoming  more  and  moro 

'  u!fd  with  its  leaders,  whom  it  had  borne  to  power,  at  last  voted 

then),  but  such,  nevertheless,  w^re  the  political  combinations  of 

•>,  that  the  Right  never  entered  into  the  heritage.     For  the  rest, 

.»nd  Depretis  were  agreed  upon  the  main  points  of  the  Left  pro- 

;fnuanic,  always  excepting  one  of  great  importance,  which,  in  the  event, 

brought  about  a  schism  in  their  party,  and  on  which  I  shall  have  presently 

loeolarge.    Only  it  must  be  said  that  Cairoli,  whose  instincts  were  of  a 

inir  '  'dly  popular  character,  and  whose  ideas  wore  tinctured  with 

JJa  .  .    urged  his  projects   of  reform  with    greater  vigour   than 

BupreLis. 
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And,  in  fact,  one  of  the  first  acts  of  his  administratiou  was  to 
his  Minister  of  Finance,  Seismtt-Doda,  to  introduce  a  Bill  for  tbtt 
abolition  of  the  grist-tax,  as  introdnctory  of  the  contemplated  tratie- 
formation  of  the  system  of  taxation.  The  proposition,  couched  in  no 
vague  terms  as  in  the  Bepretis-programme,  but  plainly  and  definitely 
worded,  struck  the  Right  and  various  other  parties  in  the  Chamber  with 
consternation.  The  country  had  long^  been  accustomed  to  the  tax,  which 
produced  a  net  return  to  the  State  of  seventy  millions  of  fr.mcs;  its 
incidence  had  Leon  settled  with  infinite  labour  and  pains  and  at  con- 
siderable cost;  and  its  immediate  repeal  appeared  in  the  hii^heist  decrree 
imprudent,  all  the  more  so  m  that  the  conditions  of  the  Budget,  but  just 
brou«Tht  to  an  equilibrium,  did  not  yet  allow  of  such  a  relief  being 
granted  to  the  taxpayer.  But  the  Left  had  promised  the  country  the 
abolition  of  the  tax,  and  was  anxious  to  keep  its  word,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  gain  an  easy  popularity.  The  grist-tax  fell  on  all  classes  of  con- 
sumers of  flour,  and  hence  was  specially  felt  by  the  poor,  on  which 
account  it  had  been  baptized  the  hunger-tax.  In  vain  Sella,  who  had 
been  the  author  of  the  tax,  besought  the  Chamber  not  to  accept  a 
measnre  which  threatened  again  to  open  the  yawning  gulf  of  deficit  in 
the  Budget.  He  was  not  listened  to,  and  the  abolition  was  carried  by 
250  votes  against  77. 

If  ever  there  was  a  moment  when  the  Right  ought  to  have  dis- 
played   firmness   and   shown   a    united    front,    it    was   assiire^lly  now. 
The   grist-tax  constituted   one   of  the   main  pivots  of  the   Hnancial 
administration  of  the  Right;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  JJill   of 
Seismit-Doda,  although  it  was  to  come  into  operation  gradually,  ond 
not  at  once,  was  of  a  somewhat  revolutionary  character.     No  doubt,  it 
was  intended  to  fdl  up  the  deficiency,  which  the  abolition  of  the  tax 
wonM  cause  in  the  Budget,  by  an  inerease  of  the   taxes  on  articles 
of    what    is    called    voluntary    consumption — such    as   sugar,    coltee, 
alcoholic  liquors,  &c. ;  and  further,  the  product  of  almost  all  the  re- 
maining  taxes  continually  increased,  circumstances  which   prevented 
the  abolition  of  the  tax  from  being  followed  by  any  of  the  evils  which 
many  dreaded  as  its  consequenccf.     But  I  repeat  that,  at  the  time  wheti 
the  abolition  was  proposed  and  voted,  the  proceeding  was  of  a  rather 
revolutionary  character,  and  the  fact  that  only  seventy-seven  deputies  of 
the  Right  could  be  found  to  support  Sella  on  the  question  proves  that 
already  the  germs  of  impotence  and  dissolution  were  in  coui*se  of  active 
[fermentation  in   that   party — germs   that   daily   acquired   destructive 
strength.     With  the  Left  the  abolition  of  the  grist-tax  was    motived 
by  a  desire  for  popularity,  but  not  a  few  Deputies  of  the  Right  also 
•might  be  reproached  with  withholding  their  support  from  a  hateful  and 
liated  law  mainly  to  escape  unpopularity. 

The  consistency  of  the  Right  was  put  to  even  more  marked  proof  in 
the  course  of  the  discussion  on  electoral  reform.  This  measure  too  was 
proposed  by  the  Cairoli  Cabinet,  I  believe  in  November  1878,  but  the 
.debate  upon  it  did  not  take  place  until  the  session  of  18H1.  I  have 
'already  said  that  even  to  the  Right  electoral  reform  was  not  distaste- 
ful. Why,  indeed,  should  it  have  been  so?  In  Italy,  one  may  eav, 
there  is  no  distinction  of  classes,  or,  if  there  be  any,  it  is  infinitely  less 
pronounced  than  in  other  countries.  The  Italian  Parliament  is  8 
reflection,  of  course,  of  this  state  of  society.     Possibly  the  Right  com- 
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pri***«  mrirr  rlcpnttes  notable  by  reason  of  their  wealth,  social  position, 

ilrs  than  the  Left,  but  not,  assuredly,  to  the  extent  of 

,    ,.     :  of  special  interests,  or  a  disposition  to  exceptional  antl 

preserving^  le*ji8lation.     A   deep  feeling  of  devotion  to  tho 

nd  patriotic  raonarcby  ivbich  "roverns  us  reigns  equally  ou  both 

of  the   Chamber,  and   wliat  ditf'ercnces  these  may    present  are 

■nt,  in  that,  namely,  tho  Right  is  more  pronounced 

in  '  .      "^  order  and  political  stability  than  the  Left. 

1  iij  wiioie  diversity  seoms  to  me  to  consist.     It  was  this  fact 

tbai  .-   ;  present  Minister  of  Public  Works,  Signor  Qenula,  in  the 

cottHM;  of  the  discussion  on  electoral  reform,  to  say  that  in  Italy  there  is 
tnitlj  do  Conservative  party.  I  think  the  expression  was  just, 
the  Right  had  no  objection  in  principle  to  reform,  it  simply 
the  extension  of  the  pulfra^c  in  a  different  sense  from  that  in 
t  was  proposed  by  the  Ministry. 
*the  old  electoral  law  in  Italy  was  based  essentially  upon  a  tax-assess- 
-'■-'■  *hat  was  rather  high — forty  francs  in  the  year — and  under  it  the 
of  electors  amounted  to  028.000.  The  new  law,  which  was  in 
ml  sense  the  outcome  of  the  labours  of  Signor  Zanardelli,  who 
tided  it  afterwards  as  Minister  of  Grace  and  Justice,  took  for  the 
of  the  sullhige  tlie  circumstance  of  having  attended  a  certain 
of  elementary  Hchool,  where  reading  and  writing  were  taught, 
lh«r  with  a  little  arithmetic  and  geography.  Here  lay  the  main 
t  of  dispute  between  Right  and  Left,  the  former  adhering  ob- 
tcly  to  a  tax-suffrage,  the  latter  to  an  educational  one,  but  on  both 
inious  were  far  from  being  in  harmony  as  to  the  quantum  of 
of  either  suffrage.  To  speak  only  of  the  Right,  Miughetti, 
lor  instance,  wished  to  reduce  the  qualification  to  ten  franco,  which 
woald  have  jnveu  the  suffrage  to  about  1,70U,0UU  ;  Bonghi  would  have 
anowvd  a  vote  to  all  citizens  inscribed  on  the  tax-rolls  if  only  for  tho 
)t  of  a  single  lira,  which  would  have  increased  the  number  of 
to  something  like  5,000,000  ;  others,  also  members  of  the  Right, 
ad  he  principle  of  universal  suffrage  without  any   pecuniary 

liiu  .  :  --  whatever.  All  these  proposals  were  rejected  by  the 
Miniptry,  who  feared  they  would  result  in  giving  a  preponderant  in- 
fl(i«nce  ia  tlio  elections  to  tho  least  progressive  section  of  the  com* 
muuity — the  rural  voters.  To  mo  this  fear  does  not  appear  to  have 
Uwn  well  founded,  and  circumstances  have  shown  that  the  Right  was 
»q«ially  in  error  in  its  apprehension  that  an  educational  qualitication, 
Insed  almost  solely  upon  the  elector's  ability  to  read  and  write,  would 
givii  au  overwhelming  preponderance  to  the  more  tumultuous  element  of 
tlie  town  populations,  and  fill  the  Chamber  with  Radicals.  To  conclude, 
till  ^'  'rial  measure,  modified  of  course  in  certain  details  but  not  in 
mx  ind  having  tacked  on  to  it  a  special  law  establishing  scriitlii 

%i  -!?ed  the  Chamber  by  202   votes  against   Hi!.     Jt  gave  an 

di  lumbering  over  2,000,000  of  voters. 

It  wa?  under  this  law  that  the  elections  took  pl.icc  in  the  autumn 
of  ISS2,  under  conditions  extraordinarily  favourable  to  the  Government, 
wbtch  had  given  three  important  reforms  to  the  country — the  electoral 
rf.*^  f,  tho  abolition  of  the  forced  paper  currency,  and  the  repeal 

of  L-tax,  which  last  events  have  shown   to  have  in    no  way 

iopcrilied  tho  Budget-equilibrium,     In  a  speech  made  just  before  the 
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elections,  Siguor  Depreti*--,  who  then  for  the  third  time  presided  over  a 

Cabinet  composed  of  nfcmbers  of  tl»e  Left,  made  some  important 
dtHiIarationp,  which  claim  notice.  Alter  having  referred  to  the  tlecloral 
reform  just  accomplished,  Sijjnor  Deprclis  added  that  now  it  was 
necessary  to  say  :  "  A  truce  to  politicul  rL-forms  ;  let  us  devote  ourselves 
wholly  to  those  administrative  reforms  which  the  country  has  so  lonjjr 
waited  for.  The  new  electoral  law  has  extended  henceforth  to  every 
part  of  til  e  country  the  ben  flits  of  the  sullra^c,  but  has  at  the  same 
tinii!  increased  the  responsibility  and  the  duty  of  the  Governmerit  to 
carefully  provide  for  the  salety  of  institutions  thus  placed  on  a  new 
footing;  above  all,  the  necessity  must  be  kept  in  view  of  maintaining 
public  order  and  atfording  due  protection  to  person  and  property." 
These  expressions  fulled  forth  the  warmest  approval  of  the  Right,  and 
Alinghetti  himself  took  occasion  to  declare  that  upon  such  conditions 
lie  had  no  difticnlty  in  accept iui^  the  new  programme  of  Sia;nor 
Depreiis.  His  example  was  fuHuwcd  l»y  many  other  members  of  the 
party,  who  without  doubt  owed  their  success  at  the  polls  to  their 
adliesion  to  the  Depretis  programme.  But  by  this  conduct  the  Right 
j^ave  itself  the  final  blow  as  a  political  party.  We  shall  understand  this 
better  a  little  furtber  on. 

In  the  elections  of  1SS2  Depi^etis  had  an  enormous  majority.  Besides 
the  parties  of  the  Left  and  Centre,  a  larije  section  of  the  Right  virtually 
gave  him  their  support.  But  this  majority  was  not  homogeneous,  nor 
united  upon  the  financial  measures  contemplated  by  the  Depretis  pro- 
p;ramrae,  and  ere  many  raontlis  had  elapsed  it  was  plain  that  the  work 
of  legislation  made  no  progress  ;  the  majority  was,  as  it  was  s;lid, 
affected  with  "  plethora."  The  occasion  suon  presented  itself  for  a  split 
to  take  place. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  Sigoor  Depretis,  in  reppect  of  th« 
programme  of  the  party,  was  substantially  in  agreement  with  Cairoli 
and  the  other  leaders  of  the  Left;  but  on  one  important  point,  never- 
theless, his  views  were  different  from  theii-s.  This  point  related  to  the 
interpretation  to  be  given  to  the  rigbt  of  meeting  and  association,  and 
to  the  principle  to  be  followed  in  the  maintenance  of  public  order.  The 
divergence  on  this  point  had  already  shown  itself  in  lH7y,  when  Cairoli 
was  Premier,  with  Zanardelli  as  Minister  of  the  Interior.  Znnardelli 
W.1S  of  opinion  that  the  right  of  meeting  and  association  should  bo 
ibject  to  scarcely  any  restraint,  and  that,  as  far  as  the  maintenance  of 
>ublic  order  was  concerned,  the  Government  had  no  right  to  iuterfere 
pave  \vhen  public  order  was  plainly  threatened  by  some  overt  act. 
Under  this  doctrine  cf  Sigiior  Zanardclli's,  which  was  resumed  in  the 
maxim  "  repression  not  prevention,"  numberless  Kepublieau  and  other 
unauthorized  associations  sprang  into  existence,  and  things  got  to  such 
a  pass  that  we  were  threatened  with  an  immediate  installation  of  the 
government  of  the  mob.  It  was  while  the  country  was  in  this  con- 
dition that  the  attempt  of  Papsannnte  upon  the  life  of  the  king  took 
place  in  December  of  the  above-mentioned  year  1S78,  at  Naples.  No 
sensible  man  ever  imagined  for  a  moment  that  the  Cairoli  Ministry  was 
in  any  degree  whatever  chargeable  with  complicity  in  this  crime.  Rut 
the  theories  of  unrestrained  liberty  which  the  Ministry  had  been  in  tlic 
habit  of  professing  could  not  but  fall  into  disrepute  amidst  the  chunour 
of  public  indignation  which   the  outrage  aroused  in  the  country.     The 
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oufttUr  ttr«^  of  course,  broui»lil  before  Parliament,  and  tbe  Cairoli 
M'  rerthrown  upon  an  order  of  the  day  moved  by  Deprctis 

^-  '  ii,  while  it  was  admitted  that  the  (Jovernmeut  ought  to 

**  •  inviolate  the  rights  of  public  meeting  and  association,  the 

llii — . ,  ,.J8  equally  bound  to  defend  public  order  by  astrict  application 
<lf  the  law,"  In  this  discussion  Depretis,  in  substance,  urged  the 
Deoessity  of  rcconcilin^j  the  exercise  of  politiciil  rights  with  the  greatest 
ofUi<*  rights  of  tlie  State,  the  right,  namely,  of  self-conservation. 

'  (U8t   Upon   a  (piostiou  of  this  kind  that  in  May,  1^S3,  the 

nu'^  !  *' plethora"  ii^suing  from  the  elections  of  1882  was  rent  in 

Uriun,  and  the  singularity  of  the  case  lay  in  tbe  circumstance  that 
Siguor  JX'pretis  had  then  for  his  colleague  as  ISIiiuHter  of  Grace  and 
Joetlce  tbe  same  Zfinardelli  whose  theories  he  had  opposed  in  1S78. 
Tl^  lies  of  politics  ur>d  the  tyranny  of  party  often  impose  similar 

iBv  .  ies.     In   May,   18S'»,   then,  among   certain   groups   of  tbe 

suspicious  arose  as  to  the  tendencies  of  the  Cabinet  presided  over 

Sigtjor  Depretis,  suggested  by  the  advances  made  to  him  by  many 
aemWre  of  tbe  Right,  among  whom  were  some  of  the  leaders  of  that 
y.     Signor  Nicotera  brought  forward  a  motion  openly  distrustful  of 

Ministry,  and,  together  witli   other  members  of  the  Lett,  entered 

■potJ  a  severe  review  of  the  poliey,  esperi.dly  of  the  domestic  policy  of 
the  (iovL*rnmt?nt,  aimed  at  Signor   Depretis  himself.     The   most  was 
nude  of  £aot«,  real  or  supposed,  and  the  most  trivial  incidents  were  used 
to  throw  suspicion  upuu  the  Liberalism  of  the  Government.     Shortly 
brforu  dcroonstrationb>   had  taken  place   in  various  Itiilian  towns  with 
different  objects,  but  especially  in    honour  of  the   Irredentist    Qber- 
dauk,  condunuxd  to  death  for  an  attempt  upon  the  life  of  the  Emperor 
of  Attetria,  and  in  favour  of  the  repeal  of  the  Law  of  Guarantee;  and 
the  Government  had  been  obliged  to  disperse  meetings  as  well  as  to  have 
ncoursc  to  other  repressive  measures.     Signor  Depretis  energetically 
defended  liis  poliey,  urging  the  necessity  for  the  Government  to  maiu- 
tiiia  pul>!)cor<ier  at  any  cost,  in  deference  to  the  law  itaelf,  and  tu  inter- 
national   duties.     But   two   members   of  the   Cabinet   were  personally 
interested   in    this  question,  Zanaidelli  and  liaccarini,  both  advanced 
Progreflgistf,  who,  precisely  because  they  were  so,  had    been  specially 
aim<bA  at  by  several  speakers  of  the  Right,     They  could  not,  of  course, 
t«Qi*in  fcilent,  and  it  was  soon  evident,  from  what  they  said,  that  they 
did  not  view  the  adhesion   of  the  Right  to  the  programme  of  Signor 
Deprelix  with  the  same  amiability  and  satisfaction  as  Signor  Depretis 
hioDcelf.     They  were  anxious  to   be  and   to  show  themselves,  above  all, 
pwif  men,  and,  out  of  a  feeling  of  loyalty  to  their  party,  were  unwilling 
to  clwp  hands  with  men  who,  if  they  were  no  longer  their  adversaries 
lo-d*y,  might  again  become  so  to-morrow.     But  the  Chamber,  by  a 
Urgt*  majority,  accepted  the  views  of  Signor  Depretis,  and  approved  an 
r  llie  day  (May  19,  1883),  which  expressed  full  coniidence  in  the 
policy  of  the  Government.     It  w;is  in   consequence  of  this  vote 
lb;  i'lli  and  Bucearini  resigned  their  portfolios.    Thus  the  former 

m^j......  ..jcame  divided,  and  a  new  one  was>  constituted,  comprising 

members  from  both  sides  who  supported  the  Depretis  Cabiuet,  And  it 
w  with  the  help  of  this  majority,  uncertain  and  wayward  as  it  ha»  aX 
ttmes  shown  itself  to  be,  thnt  Signor  Depretis  has  carried  on  tbe  Govem- 
OEiit  tip  to  the  present  time. 

VOL.    LI.  u 
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In  this  review  of  past  events  I  have  dwelt  upon  t.hem  at  some  lengifa, 
because  the  parliamentary  situation,  which  is  their  outcume,  is  an  im- 
portant factj  and  one  which  I  beUeve  to  be  characteristic  of  politk 
life  in  Italy,  The  "  transformation  "  of  Signer  Dopretia  has  been  niucbj 
criticised^  the  epithets  faithless  and  political  renegade  have  been  applied^ 
to  him,  and  there  is  no  reproach,  accusation,  or  vituperation  which  his 
former  friends  have  spared  him;  but  the  matter,  viewed  iti  its  true 
proportions,  simply  amounts  to  this — that  Sif^nor  Depretis  sought  to 
create  conditions  of  homoi:jcneous  existence  as  a  basis  for  the  cxecutioaj 
of  a  programme  that  had  been  accepted  by  both  Left  and  llight.  Hal 
thus  realized  ideas  that  had  previously  been  shadowed  forth  in  the 
antecedent  attempts  at  a  coalition  between  Sella  and  Nicotera.  Given 
the  Democratic  basis  of  Italian  political  institutions,  a  basis  which  is  in 
harmony  with  the  profoundly  Democratic  nature  of  Italian  socifty  itself^ 
there  is  no  room,  in  my  opinion,  for  any  distinction  of  Riglit  and  L^i 
in  the  Italian  Parliament,  in  the  definite  sense,  at  all  events,  whi 
attaches  to  these  terms  when  applied,  for  instance,  to  parliamentaryl 
parties  in  France  and  England.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  1  regard  tlit5 
transformation  that  took  place  in  the  Italian  Parliament  in  May  1SS3, 
as  a  fact  of  an  essentially  permanent  and  not  of  a  transitory  nature. 
With  the  aid  of  his  new  miijority  Signor  Depretis  has  i)een  able  to 
through  the  Chamber  some  of  the  im|>ortant  niejisuves  announced  in  hii 
programme.  Much  still  remains  to  be  done  completely  to  realize  it, 
but  such  arc  the  conditions  of  Parliament  and  the  country  that  it  roa^ 
be  permitted  to  hope  that  this  task  will  be  accomplished  daring  th| 

Bssion  which  opened  a  few  months  hack. 

One  of  the  most  important  points  of  this  programme,  and  one  which._ 
it  has  not  hitherto  been  found  possible  to  execute,  principally  throng! 
the  confusion  and  uncertainty  of  the  parliamentary  situation,  had  rela^ 
tion  to  the  systematization  of  Italian  railways.  It  has  been  mentioned 
above  that  it  was  upon  this  question  that  the  Right  fell  in  March  liSTG. 
The  Left  in  consequence  of  the  vote  of  the  18th  of  that  month  found 
itself  pledged  to  the  continuance  of  the  private  system  of  administration, 
and  in  fact  a  law,  of  June  2'J  iutlowing,  compelled  the  Government  to_ 
introduce  a  railway  bill  based  upon  that  system.  However,  in  1h7J 
Signor  Cairoli  thought  it  well  to  refer  the  question  to  a  parliamentarj 
committee  of  inquiry.  The  committee,  after  more  than  four  yearn' 
labour,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  private  system  was  the  pre- 
ferable one.  There  was  nu  longer,  therefore,  any  need  to  lose  time  in 
continuing  the  provisional  railway  administration,  which  had  been  some 
eight  years  in  existence,  and  which  had  worked  infinite  harm  to  the 
puldic  interests.  Signor  Genala,  of  the  Centre,  was  nominated  Minister 
of  Public  Works  in  June  188-3,  in  the  place  of  Baecarini,  and  was  charged 
with  the  preparation  of  a  railway  measure  on  the  basis  oi  private 
control. 

The  railway  question,  one  of  importance  in  all  countries,  in  one  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  Italy,  because  with  us  it  not  merely  involves 
economical  considerations  and  touches  material  interests,  but  falls  inevi- 
tably and  properly  within  the  province  of  Government.  As  I  have 
already  said,  when  the  Right  Cabinet  introduced  its  Bill  estal 
lishing  a  State  control  of  railways,  dissensions  arose  in  the  party,  endii 
in  the  secession  from  it  of  a  group  of  influential  deputies.     I'he  Utte? 
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olyedcU  to  folIowiD*;  the  Government  on  a  railway  policy  that  in  their 

ioioii   chani^nl  the  true  nature  of  the  Italian  State,  in  which  the 

^tive  functions  of  the  Government  ought  to  be  kept  within  the 

)08siblc  limits,  and  not  pushed  to  an   extreme  as  eould  not 

it  be  the  case  were  the  State  to  assume  the  administration  of  a  great 
railvray  system.  The  question  excited  great  feeling,  and  was  diseussed 
with  special  interest  in  Tuscany,  where  the  traditions  of  private  action 
and  of  administrative  decentralization  were  more  powerful  than  else- 
where. In  Tuscany,  in  fact,  had  sprung  into  existence  the  "Adam  Smith 
Society/'  which  charged  itself  with  the  defence  of  private  enterprise 
■Iptnst  the  attacks  of  that  "  State-idolatry,"  which  was  rightly  regarded 
48  a  foreign  importation,  not  suited  to  the  genius  of  the  Italian  people. 

This  kind  of  argument,  which  was  most  generally  adopted  and  went 
to  the  root  of  the  matter,  acquired  fresh  force  from  a  consideration  of 
the  conditions  under  whicli  the  parliamentary  regime  obtaiua  among  us, 
The«e  are  such  that  a  Government  control  of  railways  must  not  merely 
tiinda-  change  the  nature  of  the  State,  but  mxist  prove  the  ruin 

of  fhi  icntary  syetcm  as  well.     Owing  to  a  variety  of  causes, 

which  this  i^  not  the  place  to  enumerate,  llic  public  administration 
depends  to  some  extent,  in  Italy,  upon  politics — that  is,  upon  the 
ileputitis  who  handle  politics.  Under  parliamentary  conditions  such 
as  these  we  may  imagine  what  would  happen  if  the  Chamber  had 
to  deal  with  questions  of  time-tables  and  tarifi'>,  to  look  after  the 
purchase  of  materials,  the  engagement  of  functionaries  and  work- 
men— more  than  a  hundred  thousand  persons  find  employment  upon 
thu  Italian  railways — and  to  concern  itself  with  all  the  other  details 
of  po  va»t  an  administration  as  that  of  the  railway  system  of  a 
gr<at  country.  I  know  little  of  the  results  of  State  railway  control  in 
ntl  tries  where  it  obtains,  and   which,  at   the   same  time,  enjoy 

J';  ;iry  government,  but  of  this  I  am  sure  that  in  Italy  the  con- 

f'  "f  State  control  could  not  fail  to  be  most  ijijurious;  questions 

ct  .....  y  administration  would  be  turned  into  political  questions,  to  be 
re-cch«)ed  in  the  Cliamlier  to  the  hindrance  of  the  really  useful  and 
proper  work  of  Parliament,  and  the  finances  and  the  general  interests  of 
the  State  would  in  like  manner  suffer  through  the  action  of  a  variety  of 
evil  influences  iod  the  see-saw  plav  of  party  politics.  I  once  asked  a 
member  of  the  It:dian  Senate,  who  has  made  railway  business  the  study 
of  his  life,  if  he  thouy:ht  it  possible  effectively  to  organize  a  State 
coDtrol.  Ho  replied,  "Yes,  if  the  organization  were  Qutside  of  all  Par- 
ItAincntary  inllueuces ;  on  this  condition,  which  is  a  dream,  State  control 
rnisht  be  sncot-ssful." 

Cnmsidcniiions  of  this  kind  gain-d  the  day  in  the  Italian  Parliament. 
The  "  railway  conventions,'*  which  the  Minister  Gcnala  had  made  with 
certain  Italian  banks,  were  accepted  by  a  parliamentary  majority  of  forty- 
nine  votes.  But  the  struggle  was  a  long  one  ;  the  debate  lasted  several 
raoQtbf).  The  leaders  of  the  Lclt,  the  members  of  the  famous  "  Pen- 
tarchy,"  opposed  them  as  a  matter  of  course,  covering  the  inconsistency 
of  their  action  by  directing  their  opposition,  not  against  the  system  of 
private  control,  which  they  had  accepted,  but  against  the  terms  and 
clauses  which  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  had  agreed  to  in  his  con- 
ventions with  the  banks.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  conventions 
irere  accepted  even  by  many  of  the  principal  members  of  the  Right,  such 
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n»  Bonghi  and  Miughetti,  althou^li  tlio  latter  bad  broug^ht  in  a  State 
Control  Bill  iu  1876.  His  acceptance,  however,  was  due  to  special 
political  considerations.  Other  eminent  members  of  the  Right,  as 
Spavcnta  and  Luzzati,  adhered  obstitiatelyto  the  system  of  State  control. 
It  was  ou  the  occasion  of  the  vote  in  favour  uf  the  Railways  Conventions 
thai  the  new  majority  of  the  lUth  of  May,  18S3,  for  the  fii>t  time  declared 
itself  upon  a  question  of  importance. 

Another  important  matter  determined  by  the  Italian  Parliament  in 
the  last  session  of  the  late  Legislature  was  the  reorganization  of  the 
system  of  land  taxation  on  the  basis  of  e([ualization.  During;  the 
twenty-five  years  that  had  elapsed  since  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom 
of  Italy,  no  equalization  of  the  tax  on  real  property  had  been  I'flected 
iu  the  ditierent  provinces.  Each  of  the  old  Italian  States  had  its  own 
system  of  land  taxation,  founded  upon  different  assessments.  Even  now 
there  are  twenty-two  modes  of  assessment  in  It;ily.  By  reason  of  this 
diversity  of  assessment,  the  southern  provinces  of  Naples  and  Sicily  and 
Tuscany  wore  subject  to  n  less  burdcnsomu  contributioii  than  the  other 
provinces,  and  especially  than  those  of  the  north,  which  were  ihe  most 
licavily  burdened  of  all.  This  inequality  of  the  tux  on  real  property 
had  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Italian  Liovcrnment  from  the  date  of 
the  constitution  of  the  kingdom,  and,  in  fact,  from  lS6i  the  Government 
had  been  pledged  to  bring  a  di-aft  Bill  on  the  subject  before  Parliament. 
But  this  draft  Bill,  notwithstandin:^  the  urgency  which  justice  to  the 
various  proprietors  of  land  in  Italy  impressed  upon  the  meiisure,  was 
never  introduced  ou  account  of  the  fear  t  hat  was  felt  that  to  bring  it 
forward  might  arouse  conflicts  of  interests  between  the  diBercnt  pro- 
vinces of  the  kingdom,  more  especially  between  those  of  the  north  and 
south,  which  might  have  given  occasion  to  a  local  antagonism  dangerous 
to  the  national  unity.  But  so  unjust  and  abnormal  an  avrangcment  of 
the  land-tax  could  no  longer  be  tolerated.  The  preliminary  study  of 
the  question  occupied  several  years;  it  was  pushed  on  with  greater 
vigour,  and  was  completed  by  a  draft  Bill  in  consequence  of  the  discus- 
sions raised  by  the  agrarian  crisis  which  occurred  during  the  session  of 
1 1>H4,  discussions  which  brought  to  light  the  distressed  stiite  of  Italian 
agriculture,  particularly  in  the  northern  provinces,  where  the  burthen  of 
the  tax  was  heaviest. 

It  would  be  to  exalt  overmuch  the  patriotism  of  the  Italian  deputies 
to  claim  that  in  judging  the  Ministerial  scheme  of  equalization  they 
were  actuated  solely  by  u  desire  to  promote  the  general  good  of  the 
country.  Considerations  arising  out  of  the  particular  conditions  in 
which  the  electorates  found  themselves  in  res|>ect  of  the  proposed  law 
exercised  no  doubt  an  influence  on  the  minds  of  their  representatives. 
And  in  fact,  in  the  result,  the  deputies  of  the  south,  where  the  tjix  was 
least  burdensome,  voted  against  the  scheme,  while  those  of  the  north,  in- 
cluding eveJi  many  who  were  in  opposition,  supported  it  by  a  lar:;e 
majority.  However,  the  sense  of  the  justice  and  necessity  of  the  reform 
wat.  80  strong  in  the  countiy  and  in  Pailiament,  that  it  was  finally 
curried  by  a  majority  of  19  votes.  Neither  in  the  province  of  Naples 
nor  in  any  other  part  of  the  country  did  any  disorder  take  place,  nor 
any  of  thofc  outbursts  of  disfonteiit  which  not  a  few  deputies,  opposed 
to  the  reform,  had  predicted  as  the  cunscqucnees  of  the  promulgation  of 
iho  new  law.     The  country  remaincdj  i^rfecLly  tranquil,  and  «  few 
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by  direct  subvention  from  the  Government,  the  Ministry  had  replied 
thjit  nothiug  could  be  done  beyond  abaudoninjy^  the  "  tre  decimi "  to 
relieve  the  agricultural  interest  during  the  development  of  the  Credit 
Foncier.  This  they  did,  introducing  a  Bill  which  was  submitted  to  and 
obtained  the  approval  of  Parliament. 

Here  I  take  occasion  to  say  that  Signor  Magliani,  in  November 
1885,  having  to  provide  for  a  deficit  of  forty  millions,  brought  a 
measure  before  Parliament,  based  on  a  scheme  of  tax  reform,  which  had 
been  advocated  by  the  Left  since  its  aacession  to  power  in  1876. 
Magliani  proposed  an  increase  of  the  duties  upon  cofi'ee  and  sugar,  and 
upoti  the  manufacture  of  spirituous  liquor,  articles  of  so-called  voluntary 
consumption,  or  at  least  of  less  necessary  consumption,  proposing  nt  the 
same  time  to  suspend  the  collection  of  one  of  the  "  deoimi  ■"  of  land-tax, 
which  were  to  be  repealed  with  the  passing  ot  the  Law  of  Equalization 
that  had  not  yet  been  discussed^  or  at  least  a  reduction  of  the  price  of  salt 
to  twenty  centesirai  the  kilogram.  Parliament  assented.  The  measure 
was  a  new  proof  of  the  consideration  extended  by  the  representiitives  of 
the  people  to  the  interests  of  the  less  favoured  classes  of  society. 

The  Depretis  Ministry  had  thus,  up  to  the  spring  of  188G,  fairly 
well  retained  the  support  of  the  majority  of  the  19th  of  May,  iSSfJ ;  i)ut 
on  the  0th  of  Mareli  of  the  former  year,  during  the  discussion  of  the 
so-called  Extraordinary  Budget,  a  question  of  confidence  was  raised^  on 
which  the  Government  obtained  a  majority  of  only  fifteen  votes.  The 
debate  had  been  at  first  of  a  merely  financial  character.  Signor 
Magliani's  adniinistratiou  had  been  severely  censured  by  certain 
deputies  because  it  was  believed  that  the  Budget  had  been  seriously 
weakened  and  compromised  by  great  carelessness  and  laxness  in  the 
expenditure.  These  censures  the  Ministry  met  victoriously,  but  in  the 
course  of  the  debate  the  question  assumed  a  political  character,  and 
ended  with  a  transfer  of  the  attack  from  Magliani  to  Signor  Depretis 
himself  and  the  entire  policy  of  his  Cabinet.  Thus  the  question 
became  one  of  confidence,  and,  as  I  have  said,  the  Ministry  only  escaped 
defeat  by  a  majority  of  fifteen  votes.  Depretis  felt  himself  so  shaken  in 
his  position  that  he  resolved  to  appeal  to  the  country.  The  electious  of 
the  23rd  of  ^lay  gave  him  a  Chamber  which  strengthened  his  position ; 
declaring  in  his  favour  upon  the  first  appeal  to  it,  in  the  following  June, 
by  a  majority  of  sixty-seven  votes. 

What,  we  may  inqixire,  were  the  causes  of  this  melting  away  of  the 
Ministerial  majority,  which,  from  being  an  enormous  one,  on  May  19, 
1883,  had  dwindled  down  three  years  afterwards  to  the  exiguous  figuro 
of  fifteen?  The  inquiry  is  indispensable,  if  wo  wish  to  understand  the 
actual  parliamentary  situation  in  Italy,  and  toestLmate  the  true  strength 
of  the  present  Depretis  Cabinet. 

^Vheu,  in  May  l88rj,  in  consequence  of  the  vote  of  the  19th  of 
that  month,  supervened  the  crisis,  which  resulted  in  the  resignations  of 
Zanardelli  and  Baccarini,  members  of  the  Depretis  Cabinet,  of  advanced 
Progressist  opinions,  the  Left  was  completely  predominant  in  that 
Cabinet.  Besides  Depretis,  who  was  Minister  of  the  Interior,  the  Left 
had  Mancini  (at  the  Foreij»u  Office),  Zanardelli  (Grace  and  Justice), 
Baccarini  (Public  Works),  and  Baccelli  (Public  Instruction)  ;  of  tho 
remaining  four  ^linisters,  Berti  (Agriculture  and  Commerce)  had  passed 
over  from  tlie   Right,  and   the    other  three,  Ferrero   (War),   Acton 
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(Marine),  and  Magliani  (Finance),  were  rather  technical  experts  than 
politic'iuns.  Zanardelli  and  Baccurini  were  replaced,  the  fii"st  by  Gian- 
nuzzi-Savelli,  a  functionary  of  the  judicial  order,  new  to  Parliament,  and 
haviniii;  no  very  definite  politicul  opinions,  and  the  second  by  Genala,  a 
deputy  (»f  the  Centre. 

The  Cabinet  had  thus  undergone  modification  in  a  moderate  direction. 
But  Baccelli  still  remained  in  the  Cabinet,  and  his  relations  were  rather 
with  Cairoli  and  with  the  Ministers  who  had  resi<rned  than  with  thoee 
who  remained  behind.  His  presence,  therefore,  in  the  Ministry  thus 
modijled  was  not  agreeable  to  many  members  of  the  new  majority,  and 
particularly  to  a  i^r«»up  of  deputies  of  the  Centre  whose  special  organ  was 
the  Jia^ftyuti  ill  Homa.  Here  was  the  first  germ  of  instability  and 
of  discontent  wi(.h  the  Ministry  of  the  majority  of  May  19.  The 
antipathy  to  Baccelli  inereased  when,  in  December  1883,  he  brought  in 
his  measure  for  the  reform  of  higher  education,  I  cannot  here  explain, 
«ven  bricily,  what  was  the  scheme  of  Baccelli's  proposed  reform.  lean 
only  mention  that  it  was  based  on  the  principle  of  the  almost  absolute 
freedom  of  the  universities,  freedom  of  teatdiing,  of  administration,  and 
of  disciplitjc.  According  to  Baccelli^s  project  the  State  was  not  to 
interfere  with  higher  education,  except  in  connection  with  the  conferring 
of  degrees  upon  the  students.  But  public  opinion  was  not  favourable 
to  the  proposal;  the  university  corporations  themselves,  almost  without 
exception,  regarded  it  with  disliUe.  The  notion  of  freedom  which  ran 
through  the  Bill  was  in  general  considered  rather  as  a  rhetorical  tiourish 
than  anything  else,  and  as  deficient  in  a  sense  of  reality.  Nevertheless 
the  proposal  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Chamber  for  more  than  two 
months,  but  obtained  a  majority  of  only  nine  votes.  In  the  Senate  an 
amendment  was  made  which  touched  the  very  essence  of  the  proposal, 
and  eventu.illy  Baccelli  became  discredited  in  the  Ministry.  He  and  his 
scheme  would  not  have  kept  their  grouud  but  for  the  personal  interven- 
tion in  favour  of  both  of  Signor  Depretis,  who  declared  that  he  regarded 
the  Baccelli  measure  as  a  Cabinet  question.  But  it  became  daily  more 
evident  that  neither  Parliament  nor  the  country  would  in  any  degree 
entertain  it.  The  Chamber  showed  its  discontent  in  the  matter  with 
the  Ministr}'  on  the  occasion  of  the  nomination  of  a  President,  in  March 
1884,  in  the  room  of  .Signor  Farini,  who  had  resigned.  The  Govern- 
ment candidate  was  Signor  Coppino,  a  member  of  the  Left,  who  only 
obtained  a  small  majority  of  votes  in  his  favour.  The  vote,  however, 
was  in  reality  aimed  at  Baccelli  alone.  A  crisis  ensued,  which  gave 
occasion  to  another  of  the  many  so-called  "incarnazioni''  of  Depretis. 
Together  with  Baccelli,  who  was  succeeded  by  Coppino,  three  members 
ol"  the  Cabinet  of  secondary  rank  resigned  their  portlolios.  Among 
them  was  B<^rti,  who  himself  was  the  very  incarnation  of  the  so-called 
"  social  Ifgislation  "  which  iu  the  past  had  met  with  but  small  success 
in  Parliament,  and  was  not  to  achieve  a  better  success  afterwards. 

The  resignation  of  Baccelli  had  the  effect  of  bringing  back  homo- 
geneity to  the  Ministry,  and  to  the  majority  even  in  a  greater  degree, 
in  that,  in  consequence  uf  the  March  crisis,  Brin  hud  entered  the  Cabinet 
as  Minister  of  Aliirinc,  whose  technical  and  administrative  abilities 
were  universally  acknowledged.  There  still,  however,  remained  in  the 
Cabinet  a  Minister  regarded  with  little  favour  by  many  members  of  the 
majority,  especially  by  the  group  of  Centre  dissidents  whom  I  have 
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already  mentioned,  and  who  uppear  to  have  made  it  their  mission  to 
act  as  a  wedge  in  the  midst  ol'  the  majority,  for  the  purj)Ose  of  split- 
ting' it  in  two.  The  Minister  in  question.  Signer  Mancini,  held  the 
portfolio  of  Foreign  Aftairi>. 

Stgnor  Maucini,  a  barrister  of  high  standing*,  entered  t!>e  Dopretis 
Cabinet  in  May  1881,  upon  the  fall  of  the  Cairoli  Ministry  on  iho  well- 
known  Tunis  question.  He  entered,  therefore,  upon  the  duties  of  his 
office  at  anything  but  a  happy  moment,  and  under  anything  but  favour- 
able auspices.  Italy  was  then  in  a  state  of  complete  isolation,  and  it 
was  at  such  a  juncture  that  on  the  Mediterranean  coast  a  deep  wound 
wns  inflicted  upon  her  pride  and  her  interests.  To  Signor  Mancini'e  eflorts 
we  owe  our  extrication  from  this  isolation.  He  set  on  foot  and  promoted 
amicable  relations  with  Germany  and  with  Austria-Hungary,  put  an 
end  to  the  Irredentist  agitation,  and  inspired  foreign  governnienta  with 
renewed  confidence  in  the  sincerity  of  our  desire  for  peace.  But,  like 
Cairoli,  he  was  destined  to  find  his  political  tomb  in  Africa,  Mancini 
had  already  dccHned  the  invitation  of  the  English  Government  to  com- 
munit}^  of  action  at  Alexandria  and  Cairo.  This  refusal  did  not  fail  to 
draw  down  upon  him  some  censures  in  I'arliament,  but  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  at  the  time  the  English  oiler  wa.s  made  public  opinion  in 
Italy  was  in  general  unfavourable  to  its  acceptance.  On  the  other  hand, 
Mancini  showed  no  hesitation  in  sending  an  expedition  to  tho  Red  Sea. 
One  day,  in  January  18H5,  the  Itali.in  Chamber  was  profoundly  agitated 
by  the  announcement  that  a  body  of  Italian  troops  had  left  for  Assah. 
which  they  were  to  garrison  as  a  prelude  to  the  occupation  of  Massowali 
and  Beilul.  Public  opinion  on  this  occasion  approved  tho  action  of  the 
Mini.stry.  It  was  a  moment  when  in  all  countries  fermented  ideas  of 
colonial  enterprise  with  greater  vigour  than  at  any  previous  time,  and 
hence  we  were  pleased  with  an  act  which  brought  Italy,  too,  into  the 
universal  race  of  colonization,  and  lifted  us  out  of  the  state  of  enerva- 
tion into  wliidi,  through  a  coml'ltiation  of  causes,  we  bad  fiillcn.  When 
Signor  Mancini  afterwards  sketched  in  Parliament  the  motives  and  the 
aim  of  the  expedition,  there  was  the  better  reason  for  approving  the 
Government  poHcy,  It  was  plain  that  the  object  of  tho  Italian  expedi- 
tion was  to  co-operate  with  the  English  troops  in  the  Soudan  against 
the  Mahdi.  No  positive  agreement  had  been  entered  into  with  England, 
but  it  was  certain  that  the  Eugli.sh  Government,  in  accordance  with  tho 
declaration  made  by  Lord  Granville  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  February 
1885,  not  only  accepted,  but  accepted  with  pleasure,  the  aid  of  Italy. 
Asto  Italy  herself,  the  Red  Sea  expedition  was  despatched,  not  in  view 
exactly  of  the  foundation  of  colonics,  as  was  generally  believed,  but  an 
a  first  step  towards  the  re-establisbmeutt»r  that  equilibrium  in  Mediter- 
ranean polities  which,  since  the  Tunis  alfiiir,  had  been  disturbed  to  our 
prejudice.  It  must  be  admitted  that  to  attain  this  object  a  somewhat 
lengthy  route  was  chosen,  but  Italy  remembered  theCritnean  expedition, 
which  had  opened  the  way  to  the  conquest  of  her  independence,  and  the 
country  was  full  of  hope.  What  happened,  however,  is  known  to 
everyone  in  England.  Wolseley  failed  to  relieve  Gordon, an<l  the  deter- 
mination of  the  English  upon  the  fall  of  Khartoum  to  witluhaw  from  the 
Soudan  cut  the  sinews  of  the  Italian  expedition,  and  limited  the  uphere 
of  our  action  to  Massowah  and  Heilul. 

The  course  of  events  in  Africa  had  a  disastrous  iuflueiici)  upon  the 
parliamentary  position    of  Signor  Mancini.     I  i\o   not  know  t(j  what 
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extent,  if  at  all,  Gludstooe  uiis  lieUl  responsible  in  England  for  the 
failure  of  WolseI«»y  and  his  lieutenants.  But  1  know  that  this  failure 
was  fatal  to  Siguor  Mancini,  who  almost  seemed  to  be  charged  with  the 
disaster  because  he  had  not  furepeen  it.  No  respite  was  allowed  him, 
the  possibility  even  of  thin^js  taking  such  a  turn  in  the  Soudan  as  to 
permit  of  a  renewal  of  the  contemplated  combined  action  of  Enj>hind 
and  Italy  was  not  regarded.  Interpellation  followed  upon  interpelhition, 
and  Signor  Maucini  could  only  answer  that  the  lied  Sea  expedition 
was  a  first  step  in  the  way  to  that  colonial  expansion  which  the  country 
had  ghown  its  desire  to  achieve — a  first  step  which  would  be  followed 
by  others — but  that  meanw]iile  patience  must  be  exercised.  This  did 
not  satisfy  Parliament,  or  rather  many  members  of  the  Right  and  the 
usual  group  of  Centre  dissidents;,  who,  aeknowledgin*;'  Mancini'.s  ability, 
did  not  think  him  suited  to  the  post  ho  occupied,  where,  not  to  speak  of 
his  other  defects  as  a  politician,  instead  of  the  raoderatioo  and  reserv*^  of 
u  diplomatist  he  displayed  the  prolixity  and  used  the  infiated  laiij^uaye 
of  an  advocate.  It  was  not  in  fact  to  the  expedition  to  the  Red  Sea, 
nor  to  the  Cabinet  which  had  despatched  it,  that  exception  was  taken, 
but  to  the  Mini:^tcr  ^Mudcini  alone.  Manciui  was  able  to  maintain  his 
position,  thanks  to  the  intervention  of  Depretis,  who  had  more  than 
onco  to  declare  in  Parliament  that  he  and  all  the  Cabinet  supported  the 
)licy  of  the  Foreign  Minister,  and  that  to  strike  at  the  latter  was  to 
trike  at  the  whole  Ministry.  A  like  intervention  of  Depretis  was  able 
"on  two  or  three  occasions  to  save  Mancini.  Btit  by  June  1885,  he  had 
become,  in  a  parliamentary  sense,  altogether  discredited.  Jn  July,  on 
the  discussion  of  the  Foreign  Olliee  expenditure,  lie  had  a  majority  of 
one  vote  only.  l)epretis  was  then  obliged  to  bow  before  the  vote  of 
the  Chamber,  which  desired  to  see  his  Foreign  Minister  sacrificed.  In 
the  place  of  Mancini  the  Count  di  Robilant  occupied  the  Consulta. 
The  Count  was  at  that  time  ambassador  at  Vieniui,  and,  although  he  had 
not  dciiiiitely  attached  himself  to  any  political  party,  might  be  regarded 
as  belonging  to  the  Right.  From  the  two  iustanccs  I  have  cited,  which 
make  it  sufficiently  plain  that  the  caprice  of  this  or  that  group  of  the 
majority  was  enough  to  dislodge  a  ^Minister  it  dishked,  it  is  clear  that 
tho  ma,jority  itself  lacked,  if  not  homogeneity — and  homogeneous  it  ought 
to  have  been  as  u  party  of  one  programme — at  least  discipline.  Nor  were 
the  examples  of  Baecelli  and  Mancini  without  parallels.  Other  Ministers 
had  fallen  in  the  meantime  trom  nearly  similar  causes — Acton,  Berti, 
Pessina,Ferracciu.  And,  with  the  exception  of  Mancini,  who,altL'r  leaving 
the  Ministry,  remained  faithful  lo  Depretis,  they  all  turned  hostile  to  the 
Premier,  and  made  their  friends,  few  or  many,  turn  hostile  too.  Many 
deputies  of  the  Right,  also,  in  spite  of  the  example  set  by  Minghetti, 
who  continued  loyally  to  support  Depretis,  and  the  .-icceptanoe  of  a 
portfolio  by  one  of  its  most  iuUuential  members,  General  Iticotti,  who, 
in  December  lH>Si,  had  replaced  General  Ferrero  at  the  Ministry  of 
War,  assumed  an  attitude  uf  hostility  towards  Depretis.  Dilferent 
eanses  led  to  this  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Right ;  there  was  some 
Bnse  of  neglect  felt  by  the  party,  a  certain  impression  existed  that  the 
Iministration  of  Signor  Magliani  lacked  the  guiding  principles  of 
rmness  and  strict  economy ;  again,  it  was  sometimes  alleged — and 
was  especially  the  complaint  of  Signor  Spaventa — that  Siguor 
Depretis  did  not  found  his  polity  upon  the  principles  of  political 
morality.     Thus  by  degrees  a  group  of  dissidents  carae  to   form  itself 
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in  the  Right  party,  as  had  already  occurred  in  that  of  the  Ceutre.  Up 
to  this  time  Signer  Depretis,  by  an  extraordinary  display  vi  parlia- 
tuentary  ahiiity,  had  been  able  to  keep  together  his  majority.  But  now 
it  looked  as  it*  he  had  got  to  the  end  of  his  resources.  In  a  Parliament 
like  ours,  where  the  diU'creut  parties  do  not  represent  diUerent  seta  of 
opinions — where  there  are,  properly  speaking,  no  parties  at  all — the 
striig-gles  of  the  dillercnt  groups  which  compose  it  are  in  reality  nothing- 
but  conflicts  of  interests  and  ambitions  more  or  less  legitimate.  And  it 
is  most  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  reduce  these  eoullicts  to  silence  ; 
tranquillized  for  a  moment  in  one  quarter,  the  next  they  break  out  in 
another,  and  what  was  done  yesterday  is  undone  to-day.  It  was  in 
the  way  1  have  described  that  it  came  about  that  the  vote  of  the 
5th  of  March  gave  a  majority  of  only  Jifteen  votes  to  the  Ministry,  a 
result  that  in  the  parliamentary  situation,  which  had  then  lasted  a  year^ 
almost  meant  a  declaration  of  want  of  confidence. 

Was,  then,  the  work  at  an  end  which  liad  been  undertaken  in 
consequence  of  the  vote  of  the  19th  of  Ma}',  IJiSS,  that  established 
a  majority  with  the  object  of  supporting  Signer  Depretis  in  carrying 
out  his  programme  of  reform?  That  cannot  be  said  yet.  In  the  first 
place  the  last  elections  have  deprived  the  vote  of  the  5th  of  March  of 
much  of  its  importance,  a  Chamber  having  been  elected  which  has 
declared  itself  in  favour  of  Signer  Depretis  by  a  majority  of  sixty-seven 
votes.  In  the  next  an  essential  circumstance  of  the  case  must  not  be 
forgotten.  What  gave  the  finishing  blow  to  tlie  majority  of  the  19th  of 
May,  18'So,  was  the  Law  of  Equalization  of  the  Laud  Tax,  which  stirred 
into  activity  great  and  opposite  interests  throughout  tlie  country,  and 
lisorganized  all  the  parties  in  the  Chamber,  throwing  them  into  confusion 

id  disorder.  Iti  fact,  in  voting  upon  that  law,  each  deputy  was  urged, 
I  think  1  have  already  ob^served,  almost  wholly  by  a  consideration 
of  the  interests  of  the  electors  he  represented.  When  the  vote  had  been 
taken  a  very  remarkable  circumstance  occurred  :  the  deputies  of  the  Lett 
and  of  the  Extreme  Left  who  had  voteil  in  favour  of  the  Cabinet  on  the 
question  hastened  to  return  to  the  fold  almost  ere  the  Law  of  Equalisation 
was  safely  passed,  and  regained  their  places  among  tlie  ranks  of  the 
Opposition,  but  the  deputies  of  the  Right,  especially  tho?e  who  had 
voted  against  equalization,  that  is,  against  tlie  Ministry,  did  not  rejoin 
the  majority  ;  the  greater  number  of  them  remained  in  Opposition. 
These  deputies  voted  also  with  the  Opposition  on  the  question  of  con- 
fidence in  June  List,  on  which  men  ot  the  most  opposite  and  incom- 
patible views,  such  as  Crispi  and  Rudini,  Spaventa  and  Zanardelli, 
Chiaves  and  Raccarini,  found  themselves  united.  At  present  the 
Chamber  is  engaged  in  the  discussion  of  the  Rudget.  From  the  day  of 
the  opening  of  the  session,  which  took  place  on  the  i'3rd  of  November  last, 
up  to  the  present  time,  the  Chamber  has  had  no  opportunity  of  giving  a 
political  vote.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  soy  what  line  of  policy  the 
dissidents  of  the  Right  will  adopt.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  even 
without  their  aid  the  Depretis  Cabinet  may  continue  to  live,  having 
obtained,  ns  I  have  said,  a  majority  of  sixty-seven  votes  in  June  last, 
Hut  it  must  be  added  that  among  the  di.'vsidents  are  to  be  found  men 
of  great  inlluenee,  while  in  the  majority  these  aie  rather  lacking  than 
the  reveree.  The  main  resource  of  Depretis  lies  in  temporizing,  like 
FabiuB  Miiximus,  the  runctaior,  with  w  horn  some  of  our  wits  compare 
liini ;  and  it  may  be  this  power  will  help  bini  with  the  dis:jideut8  who  at 
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bottom  are  not  opposed  to  the  Ministry  save  througli  misunderstandings, 
and  on  pretexts  and  grounds  of  a  transitory  and  unpcrmanent  character — 
sliichted  interests,  and  wounded  ambitions. 

This  review  of  Italian  affairs  would  be  altogether  incompletej  if  I 
weie  not  to  say  a  few  words  concerning  the  conflict,  still  real  enough, 
thongh  dormant,  which  exists  between  Italy  and  the  Vatican — u  conflict 
which  certain  recent  events  have  quite  lately  brought  into  a  new  light. 
Hie  question  is  one  of  which  the  discussion  interests  not  Italy  only,  but 
the  whole  world,  for  it  brings  into  play  two  things  equally  valued  by  man- 
kind— faith  and  reason,  religion  and  liberty.  Of  this  conflict  I  treated 
at  length  three  years  ago  in  this  llovicw.  I  sliall  not  of  course  repeat 
here  what  I  then  said.  I  must,  however,  remind  tlie  reader  that  the 
condition  of  antagonism  existing  between  tiic  Qiirinal  and  the  \'aticau 
czerases  an  influence  on  the  state  of  p  >iiticul  society  in  Italy  which 
deiierves  to  be  noticed.  In  Italy  the  Court,  the  Parliament — all  active 
political  society  in  fact — supports  the  national  unity  with  Rom<.>  as 
capital,  without  restrictions,  reserves,  or  qualiHcatiotiS  of  any  kind.  On 
this  point  we  are  absolute  irreconcileablcs.  The  King,  replying  to  the 
Syndicate  of  Kome,  durini^  the  ceremony  of  the  lust  commemoration  of 
the  20th  of  September — the  day  the  Italian  troops  entered  Home — made 
me  of  a  happy  phrase  in  this  connection,  calling  Rome  a  "  Hands-oif 
Conqnest"  {vonquivta  iiiiartytbUe).  The  phrase  had  a  great  success,  and 
was  adopted  as  a  motto  by  all  the  Liberal  associations  in  Italy  ;  it 
expresses,  indeed,  the  inmost  thought  of  the  nation,  their  flxed  resolve 
to  keep  Rome  for  Italy. 

Bat  politics  are  not  everything  in  this  world,  nor  are  they  so  in  Italy  ; 
fiuth  also  exists,  and  there  are  those  who  believe  and  who  i'eul  the  need 
of  an  authority  on  earth  to  be  the  interpreter  of  their  consciences,  of 
their  religious  wants,  and  of  their  hopes  of  the  world  to  come ;  and  this 
anthority,  for  Italian  Catholics,  can  be  no  other  than  the  Pope.  Now, 
the  Pope  has  always  refused,  and  still  refuses,  to  recognize  Rome  as 
fadonging  to  Italy,  and  not  only  docs  he  refuse  us  Rome,  but  he  denies 
the  fundamental  principle  itself,  in  virtue  of  which  we  are  at  Rome,  and 
possess  the  life,  the  aspect,  and  the  force  of  a  nation.  This  principle  is 
the  well-known  maxim,  a  Free  Church  in  a  Free  Slate,  a  maxim  which 
inrolYes  the  separation  of  Church  and  State.  To  this  principle  the 
Vatican  has  always  opposed,  and  still  obstin^itcly  opposes,  tiie  notion  of 
the  Theocratic  State.  Leo  XIII.  has  clearly  set  forth  the  doctrine  of  the 
Vatican  on  this  point  in  his  encyclical,  Immortale  L/eij  of  the  22nd  of 
August,  1SS5.  Will,  there  arc  in  Italy  good  Catholics  who  are  at  the 
same  time  good  patriots.  These  desire  the  unity  of  Italy  with  Rome 
as  her  capital,  but  under  reserve,  more  or  less  openly  declared,  of  the 
Pope's  liberty  of  action  and  decision.  Their  conscience — and  they  are 
by  no  means  few  in  number  in  Italy — sufl'ers,  as  it  were,  from  the  stress 
<4  two  opposite  sentiments.  L^nable  to  do  anything  eho,  they  emit 
pious  wishes  lor  a  rLCouciiiation  of  the  Uuirinal  and  the  Vatican.  There 
ue  sereral  periodicals  in  Italy  of  which  this  is  the  leading  idea.  One 
appeared  in  December  last  ut  ^lilan,  under  the  dt-sig nation  U  llo'^nUiii, 
after  the  celebrated  philosoplier  of  that  name.  But  the  notion  is  one 
that  is  likely  to  remain  indefinitely  in  a  state  of  platonic  calm.  Tiiere 
IB  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  can  ever  realize  itseli  in  a-jtiuu.  In  the 
meanwhile  the  Naiional  Catholics — so  the  supporters  of  a  reconciliation 
cf  the  Pope  with  Italy  style  themselves — stand  widely  aloof  from  active 
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politics.  And  this  is  a  misfortune,  for  it  is  one  element  of  strength  the 
Jess  in  the  discussions  upon  which  turn  the  destinies  of  the  country. 
But  the  National  Catholics  form,  in  fine,  only  an  insignificant  minority  ; 
at  bottom  they  are  mere  Utopian?.  The  real  strentyth  of  the  nation,  the 
immeneo  majority  of  Italians  have  no  fancy  for  playing  at  masquerades 
of  this  sort,  or  fur  throwing  away  the  substance  in  grasping  at  the 
shadow.  Our  minds  are  made  up  ;  wc  shall  meet  hate  with  hate,  war 
with  war.  At  the  outset  of  his  Pontilicate  it  was  possible  to  hope  that 
Leo  XIII.  would  show  himself  to  be  in  some  degree  a  difi'erent  man 
from  bis  predecessor,  and  that  he  would  better  comprehend  the  times  ; 
but  his  acts  during  these  latter  years  have  demonstrated  thf  (utility  of 
any  such  expectations. 

He  has  gradually  come  within  the  circle  of  Catholic  ideas  of  the  most 
irreconciloable  type.  He  has  no  better  conception  than  his  predecessor  of 
the  spiritual  power  enjoying  independence  without  a  scrap  of  territory 
belo&ging  to  it,  and  of  the  Law  of  Guarantee  he  no  more  accepts  the 
principles  to-day  than  did  the  Curia  when  it  was  tirt;t  promuhiated 
fifteen  years  agu.  Under  these  circumstances  every  act  of  the  A'utican 
which  \\\\9,  or  only  seems  to  have,  a  political  signification,  never  fiiils  U* 
agitate  the  political  pulse,  and  occasion  ti  current  of  anti-clerical  leeliog 
throughout  the  country.  This  was  seen  last  year  upon  the  publicatiou 
of  the  Brief  of  the  13th  of  Juno  in  favour  of  the  Jesuits.  Possibly  in 
issuing  his  Brief  Leo  XIII.  had  no  other  object  in  view  than  that 
of  removing  the  doubt  which  existed  as  to  whether  with  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  Order  by  the  Bull  of  Pius  VII.  were  revived  or  not  the 
privileges  accorded  to  the  Jesuits  since  the  days  of  Paul  III.  This 
doubt  is  removed  by  the  Brief  of  Leo  XIII.  But  the  Brief  was  one  of 
a  series  of  acts  of  the  present  Pope,  all  of  which  showed  his  sjonpathy 
with  that  detested  Order.  And  the  Jesuits,  as  is  well  known,  are  the 
most  obstinate  supporters  of  the  Papal  theocracy.  No  wonder  need  be 
felt  then  that  last  summer  the  cry  of  "  Down  with  Clericalism  "  bccarao 
the  rallying  cry  of  numerous  demonstrations.  No  town  of  any  impor- 
tance in  Italy  but  what  had  its  anti-clerical  meeting.  The  discussions 
that  took  place  at  these  meetings  followed  very  various  lines.  At 
ililan,  for  instance,  the  repeal  of  Art.  I.  of  the  constitution  was  demanded, 
which  declares  the  Catliolic  religion  to  bo  the  religion  of  the  State,  as 
well  as  the  secularization  of  all  Church  property,  the  repeal  of  the  Law  of 
Guarantee,  anrl  I  know  not  what  else.  In  general,  however,  these 
meetings  were  distinguished  by  a  spirit  of  moderation,  limiting  thera- 
selvos  to  a  declaration  of  the  indisputable  right  of  Italy  over  Home,  and 
the  maintenance  in  its  integrity  of  the  national  programme.  The 
Government  did  not  care  to  interfere  with  any  of  these  meetings  and 
demonstrations;  it  even  dabbled  a  little  in  anti-clericalism  on  its  own 
account.  The  Minister  of  Justice,  Tajani,  caused  the  Jesuits  to  be 
expelled  from  Fiort^nce,  where  they  had  obtained  unlawful  possession  of 
certain  parochial  buildings,  and  took  various  measures  with  the  view  of 
strictly  executing  the  laws  upon  the  suppression  of  religious  corporations, 
forbidding  the  excessive  taking  of  vows  and  orders,  and  the  illegal  occu- 
pation of  public  buildings  by  members  of  the  suppressed  corporations. 
In  addition,  SignnrTajani  is  credited  with  having  entertained  the  inten- 
tion of  bringing  in  a  measure  calculated  to  restrict  the  numbers  of  tho 
Jesuits  who  swarm  everywhere  in  Italy.  Por  the  present,  however,  the 
anti-clerical  agitation  has  subyided,  but  Uio  conflict  witli  the  Vaticati  is. 
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^09  I  have  aaid,  still  alive  though  dormaut,  and  a  very  little  would  suffice 

tvake  it  into  activity. 

Not  with  standi  iifTf,  however,  the.«e  exhibitions  of  anti-olorical  proclivi- 
ties on  the  part  of  Signor  Tajani,  nothinp  is  more  opposed  to  the  ideas 
of  the  Depretis  Cabinet  than  the  inauguratiou  of  a  policy  of  so-called 
fati6tility  to  the  Vatican ;  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  tiiat  Tajani's 
displays  of  anti-clericalism  were  as  little  to  the  taste  of  the  Premiei*  and 
of  the  other  members  of  his  Cabinet  ns  to  that  of  many  deputies  of  the 
majority,  and  least  of  all  were  acceptable  to  the  dissidents  of  the  Right. 
The  existing  Ministry,  like  all  those  that  have  preceded  it,  stands  Hrmly, 
in  relation  to  the  Vatican  question,  upon  the  Law  of  Guarantee,  which 
sanctions  the  sovereignty  of  the  Pope  and  tlie  independence  of  his 
>iritual  power.  This  law  establishes  a  sort  of  truce  between  Church 
State.      As  to   the  Vatican   question   itself,  the  solution  of  the 

>blcm  it  presents  is  left  to  time  and  its  beneficent  intluences — to  time, 
rhtch,  according  to  our  great  philosopher,  Cesare  Beccaria,  brings  all 

Litical  and  social  phenomena  into  equilibrium. 

i'his,   t-oo,  at  bottom,  is  the  feelin<^  of    the    country  in    general, 

which,  despite  the  provocations  otfered  by  the  Vatican,  has  invariably 
shown  itself  averse  from  every  kind  of  violence,  ns  well  as  from  every 
act  which  mii!;ht  wear  even  the  appearance  of  violence.  Henco  it  is 
that,  notwithstanding  some  displays  of  excitement,  easily  explicable, 
at  various  popular  demonstrations,  public  order  has  never  been  disturbed 
al  any  unti-cleiical  meeting.  And  this,  it  must  be  said,  was  the  case 
not  only  at  anti-clerical  meetings,  but  on  every  oeciision  when  the 
•object  was  discussed.  Tt  is  clear  that  since  18S:i  the  country  has 
made  great  moral  progress;  the  subversive  elements  of  society  have 
gotncd  no  ground  during  these  last  four  years,  and  the  country  has 
not  bi-en  the  loser  by  this.  In  numbers  the  Anarchic  parties  are  no 
stronger  than  they  were  in  the  last  Chamber,  and  even  in  that,  though 
elected  on  a  widened  suffrage,  they  showed  no  more  strength  than  in 
the  Chamber  of  ISSO.  lladicals.  Republicans,  and  Socialists  between 
them  do  not  muster  much  more  than  thiity  metnbei-s.  Hence  it  is 
clear  that  in  the  past  the  Kadicals  had  no  other  strength  than  what 
they  derived  from  the  timidity  and  feebleness  of  Ministries.  But  the 
declai-ations  made  by  Signor  Depretis  in  view  of  the  elections  of  1S82, 
that  public  order  must  be  preserved  at  every  cost  within  the  limits 
prescribed  by  law — declarations  which,  as  has  been  said,  drew  the 
Right  in  his  direction — have  produced  their  natural  effect.  These 
declarations  were  accompanied  by  corresponding  acts,  and  the  current 
of  Demagogism  has  been  arrested. 

At  the  outset  I  mentioned  some  of  the  more  important  projects  of 
law,  which  still  remain  to  bo  discussed,  as  completitjg  the  Depretis  pro- 
gramme for  the  reorganization  of  the  State.  I  cannot  stop  to  say  any- 
thing of  these  projected  measures  here,  for  to  do  so  would  compel  me  to 
exceed  the  limits  of  space  imposed  upon  the  present  article.  1  repeat, 
however,  what  1  have  already  said,  tiiat  the  necessity  of  the  measures 
in  question  is  acknowledged  by  all  parties  in  the  Chamber,  who  ditTer 
only  as  to  the  means  and  upon  cextain  special  points,  and  are  in  no 
peril,  therefore,  of  being  ranged  in  two  opposing  camps  In'  any  bard 
and  fast  line  ol' opinion.  An  example  of  what  I  mean  may  be  seen  in  the 
projected  reform  of  the  communal  and  provincial  laws,  which,  from  a 
certain  point  of  view,  has  a  political  character,  involving  such  questions 
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as  tlie  mode  of  election  of  syndics,  who  are  now  nominated  by  the 
Govennnent,  the  extension  of  the  political  suffrage  to  those  who  possess 
the  local  sufi'rage,  and  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  to  women.  These 
are  three  innovatinE:  measnres  which  find  supporters  and  opponents  on 
hoth  sides  of  the  Chamber,  and  give  rise,  therefore,  to  no  struggle  of 
parties.  The  same  is  the  cise  with  the  so-called  social  measures,  the 
need  of  which  all  putties  acknr>wledge,  though  as  yet  the  ample  dis- 
cussion to  which  they  have  given  rise  has  produced  nothing  in  the  shape 
of  a  law.  It  is  not  asserted  that  the  Opposition  in  respect  of  these 
projects  of  reform  will  have  nothing  to  say  to  the  Ministry.  Such  an 
expectation  would  show  ignorance  of  the  position  of  political  parties, 
and,  indeed,  generally  of  human  nature.  ^Vhat  is  meant  is  merely  that 
there  will  be  no  reason  why  the  majority  which  supports  the  present 
IMinistry  should  split  in  respect  of  the  incompleted  portion  of  the 
Deprelis  programme.  At  i)resenl,  then,  the  Depretis  Ministry  seems 
free  from  any  danger  ahoad,  the  more  so  in  that,  if  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  mojority  which  supports  Signor  Depretis  docs  not  manifest, 
all  the  conditions  of  stability  and  homogeneity  which  might  be 
desired,  the  Left  is,  as  an  Opposition,  even  more  disunitod.  The 
so-called  "  Pentarchy  **  may  be  considered  as  dead  and  buried.  It 
received  its  death  blow  at  the  last  elections.  None  of  its  then  members — 
Crispi,  Nicotera,  Zanardelli,  Baccarini,  Cairoli — has  in  the  present 
political  situation  any,  even  the  smallest,  chance  of  a  successful  struggle 
with  Depretis,  or  of  ousting  him  from  power.  I  have  already  observeil 
that  the  Right  as  an  historical  political  party  has  been  dead  since  it 
accepted  the  Depretis  programme  in  1882  ;  the  same  remark  applies  to 
the  Left  as  reprct^cntcd  by  the  present  Opposition.  The  latter  continues 
to  struggle  only  for  the  honour  of  a  name,  a  name  which  now  cover** 
nothing  but  mere  emptiness. 

The  *'  transformation,"  then — that  is,  the  fusion  into  one  party  of  the 

sanest  and  most  homogeneous  elements  of  the  llight,  the  Centre,  and 

|tbe  Left,  which  received  its  Parliamentary  sanction  on  the  lyth  of  May, 

ll883 — still  (-btains;  in    fact,  it  is  the  only  party  that  does  exist,  in 

'contrast  with  the  historical  parties,  of  wiiieh  latter  it  may  be  said  what 

our  heroico-comic  poet  wrote  of  one  of  his  heroes  : 

'*  Andava  eombattendo  ed  era  morto  "  {He  tecnt  onjiffhttng  ami  he  iras  dead). 

Is  a  proof  desired  ?     In  one  of  the  Opposition  journals  1  saw  lately  the 
suggestion  of  the  possibility  and  desirability  of  a  coalition  between  Di 
Robilant  of  the  Ri^ht  and  Nicotera  and  Zanardelli  of  the  Left.     Now, 
if  a  serious  London  newspaper  took  it  into  its  head  some  fine  morning 
to  suggest  in  all   seriousness  a  political  combination  between  Salisbury 
on  the  one  hand  and  Chamberlain  and  Bright    on  the   other,  1    feel 
fiissnred  that  the  suggestion  would  be  received  from  one  end  of  the 
lUnited  Kingdom  to  the  other  with  peals  of  laughter.     But  the  para- 
graph in  the  Italian  journal  I  have  referred  to  excited  no  merriment 
rhatever  in  Italy.     \A  hat  does  a  fact  like  this  mean  ?     It  means  that 
fith    us   the  old  political    parties    exist   no  lunger.      Whether   they 
will  ever  exist  again  I  do  not  know,  but  for  the  present  at  all  events 
they  arc  dead.     This  is  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  contemporary 
politics  in  Italy,  and  to  have  dwelt  upon  it  at  some  length  will  not,  1 
believe,  be  found  without  interest  even  for  foreigners. 

Giovanni  BoiMitrn 
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I.— POETRY. 

AT  the  end  of  last  year  Lord  Tennyson  brought  out  a  book  con- 
taining, along  with  other  things,  a  sequel  to  "  Lockslc}'  llull/^*  It 
is  difficult  to  judge  this  new  poem  impartially.  One  reader  says  "  The 
old  was  better ; "  others  (^perhaps  they  arc  the  majority)  are  carried  away 
altogether  by  this  revival  of  the  music  of  a  poem  more  widely  known, 
perhaps,  than  any  other  of  this  century — a  poem  which,  in  spite  of 
sober  criticism,  in  spite  of  Bon  Gaultier,  has  been  so  geuerally  accepted, 
admired,  and  loved.  This  second  poem,  indeed,  derives  no  small  portion 
of  its  influence  from  the  first  "  Lockslcy  Hall/'  Old  at-sociatioiis  come 
in  and  take  captive  the  scrupulous  mind  that  is  trying  to  be  un- 
prejudiced. Impartiality  is  all  very  well,  but  the  reader  is  not  much  to 
be  envied  who  remains  unmoved  by  the  opening  of  this  poem  : 

*'  Half  the  morning  have  I  paced  these  sandy  tracts, 
Watch'd  again  the  hollow  ridges  roaring  into  cataracts  : 
Wander'd  back  to  living  boyhood  while  I  heard  the  cnrlews  call-  - 
I  myself  so  close  to  death,  and  death  itself  in  liOcksley  Hall.'* 

After  that  opening  most  people  will  be  content  to  listen.  Like  the 
first  "Locksley  Hall,''  the  second  poem  is  a  passionate  dramatic  monody, 
changing  rapidly  from  the  exprcsBion  of  personal  i'eeling  by  the 
imaginary  speaker,  to  more  general  thoughts,  fears,  and  hopes ;  great 
part  of  the  charm  of  the  two  poems  lies  in  this  rapid  change  from  the 
passion  of  the  lover  to  no  less  passionate  utterances  of  impersonal 
thoughts  and  imaginations.  The  single  voice  making  its  complaint  in 
the  wilderness,  between  the  moorland  and  the  sea,  wakens  up  every  now 
and  then  the  voices  of  the  world  to  answer  it.  The  second  "  Lockslcy 
Hall"  is  a  song  of  reconciliation  and  forgiveness;  but  as  it  is  a  lyrical 
poem — ^passionate,  not  merely  reilective — there  are  many  variations  of 
mood :  there  is  no  one  single  conclusion  or  moral.  The  old  man  was  a 
yonnff  man  sixty  years  ago,  full  of  pain  and  anger,  trying  to  find  cure 
for  his  vexation  in  enthusiasm  for  the  future  of  mankind  and  the  world. 
Now  he  has  no  thoughts  that  are  not  pious  towards  the  dead  people 
whom  he  in  his  youth  judged  harshly.  But  the  iiery  hopes  of  his  youtli 
have  long  coded  down,  and  he  is  oppressed  by  the  seeming  deteriora- 
tion of  the  world ;  yet  he  will  not  altogether  give  up  his  old  hope, 
though  it  be  now  "  too  like  despair."  A  good  deal  is  to  be  learned  by 
oomparing  this  poem  with  the  "  Ancient  Sage,"  published  a  year  agu, 
in  wie  "Tiresias"  volume.  There  the  argument  is  much  the  same, 
though  it  is  stated  in  grave  recitative,  not  with  the  lyrical  fervour  of 

•  "Loduley    Hall    i^ixty    Years   After,    &c.''      By   Lord  Tounyson.       Ix)udoii  : 
MsomiUui  ft  Co. 
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"  Luckfiley  Hall."     There  tlie  jfcneml  doctrine,  the  philosophy,  U  nura 

important  ; — 

"  And  we,  the  poor  earth's  cljnn^  race'  niitl  yi«t 
Mo  jibantonis.  watching  from  a  phantom  shure 
Awuit  the  last  anil  bri^cst  souite  to  muko 
The  |ihaiitr)ni  walls  of  this  illusion  fiwlo, 
And  short-  us  that  the  world  ia  M'hoUy  fair,"*^ 

111  "  Locksley  Hall,"  thelo-and-fro  debatinjjs  about  the  interpretation  of 
the  world  are  brought  to  a  elosc  in  a  return  to  the  simple  lyrical 
utteranoos  of  resijjiiation  and  lorgiveness  : 

"  Forward  ;  li't  the  storniy  moment  My  and  miugle  with  the  i»a^t ; 
I  that  loathetl,  have  come  to  love  him.     Ix>vc  will  cimqutr  at  the  last. 
Itona  at  eighty,  mine  own  ati;e,  and  I  and  ymi  will  hoar  the  {tall : 
Then  1  leave  thee  l^rd  and  blaster,  latest  Lord  of  Lockfilcy  Hall." 

One  of  the  best  of  the  other  books  of  poetry  published  in  ISMJ  is 
*' The  Judgment  of  Prometheus."  t  If  poetry  were,  like  paintings  or 
music,  an  art  supposed  to  require  trainioiJ:  and  study,  "The  Judgment 
<tf  Prometheus"  woidd  be  sure  to  find  an  honourable  place  in  the 
schools  of  poetical  desif^n  and  composition.  From  beginning  to  end  it. 
is  an  example  of  the  success  that  is  only  cjaiued  by  single-minded 
tollowiot;  of  urtistic  perfection.  The  idyll  that  g-ives  its  name  to  the 
volume  treats  of  the  debate?  between  Zeus  and  Poseidon,  and  its  (solution 
by  the  ^roat  Titan,  the  deliverer.  It  is  full  of  admirable  passages  in 
.noble  verse.  The  poem  on  "  Rhodes  "  will  perhaps  find  more  general 
Icceptauec.  It  ought  certainly  to  be  praised  1>y  that  increasing-  number 
)f  students  who  are  inclined  to  revolt  a{;;.iinst  the  tyranny,  as  they 
oouaider  it,  of  subtletj'  and  enigma.  Those  disaflected  persons  divide 
poetry  into  that  which  you  can  read  aloud  and  that  which  you  can  rcad^ 
if  at  all,  only  in  silence.  It  is  easv  to  sec  to  which  class  these  stans 
on  '•  Rhodes  "  belong  (p.  42) : 

"  Therewitli  he  shot  an  arrowj'  ray 

Down  through  tho  blue  AecacAn  dpop. 
Thrilled  by  that  ina^c  dart  of  day. 

Tin?  hidden  isle  shook  ofl'her  pleep. 
She  moved,  she  roso,  and  with  the  room 
!Sbo  touched  the  air,  and  Rhodes  woa  born. 

•'  Then  all  about  that  starry  sea 

There  i-au  a  gratnlatinp  8<ir, 
Her  fellow?  for  all  time  to  be 

Jn  choral  congress  jjrt'eting  Inr  ; 
With  air-lwrne  song  and  flashini;  eniiles, 
A  sisterhood  of  glonoua  islea." 

Of  the  other  poems  the  most  remarkable  is  that  which  concludes  the 
volume— "An  Ode  on  the  Death  of  General  Cfordon."  Along  with 
this  it  is  fitting  to  mention  the  noble  poem  on  the  same  subject  by  Sir 
Francis  Doyle,  at  the  cud  of  his  recently  published  "  Reminiscences 
and  Opinions."  Mr.  Myers  could  hardly  fail,  with  such  a  theme,  to 
say  things  worth  bearing  in  mind  :  and  what  po!}t  living  bus  a  better 
right  than  Sir  Francis  Doyle  to  commemorate  the  three  hundred  uud 
nineteen  days  of  Khnrtoum? 

*  •'The  Amicnt  S-igc  "  ("Tiresias  and  <ither  Pocm»,"  j).  (M). 

+  **The  Jtid(»ment  of  Prometheus."    By  Emcist  ^Ivcn.     lioudon  :  MaotnillAii  L.  Co. 
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"  Brutus  Ultor  '*  *  is  a  true  Roman  play :  Plutarch  might  speak  a 
prologue  to  it.  The  author's  qualities  are  already  well  known  ;  here  they 
are  shown  perhaps  to  greater  advantag^e  than  ever  before.  There  is 
something  very  fascinating  in  the  speed  and  vigour  of  this  play.  It 
goes  on  without  exciting  any  suspicion  in  the  reader  that  blank  verse  is 
an  unnatural  form  of  expression  for  purposes  of  dialogue.  In  most 
modem  five-act  tragedies  the  blank  verse  has  a  taint  of  "  gramercy  " 
and  "  halidome  "  about  it ;  but  here  there  is  nothing  forced  or  ailected. 

Mr.  Lewis  Morris's  play  of  *'Gycia''t  has  certainly  nn  interesting 
plot.  It  turns  upon  the  conflict  between  a  wife's  love  to  her  husband 
and  her  sense  of  duty  towards  the  State.  The  Lady  Gycia  reveals  to 
the  archon  and  senators  of  Cherson  the  conspiracy  in  which  her 
husband  Asander  is  engaged,  hoping  to  save  the  State  of  Cliersou, 
and  at  the  same  time  bring  her  husband  out  of  all  his  entanglements. 
The  State  is  saved,  but  the  archon  and  senators  break  their  promise  to 
Qycia — they  do  nothing  to  preserve  the  life  of  her  husband ;  and  the 
tragedy  ends  with  the  death  of  Gycia,  following  upon  the  death  of 
Asander.  The  story  is  taken,  as  the  preface  informs  us,  from  Byzantine 
history,  with  little  modification  of  the  incidents.  It  is  certainly  worthy 
of  poetical  treatment.  The  main  fault  of  Mr.  Morris's  play  is  that  the 
personages,  though  clearly  presented,  are  wanting  in  interest.  The 
story  is  worth  much  more  than  the  characters.  The  play  challenges 
comparison  with  "  Venice  Preserved,"  and  Eelvidera  keeps  her  pre- 
cedence of  Gycia.  Asander  is  a  poor  creature,  a  sort  of  well-meaning 
Damley,  who  never  knows  whether  he  is  telling  the  truth  or  not,  and  is 
never  sure  what  exactly  he  wishes  to  gain  by  his  lying.  The  contrast 
between  Asander's  pliability  and  Gycia's  nairow  earnestness  is  the 
strong  point  in  the  story.  The  secondary  character — Irene,  a  lady  in 
love  with  Asander,  Thcodorus  (her  brother),  in  love  with  Gycia,  states- 
men and  courtiers  of  Bosphorus,  arclionsand  senators  of  Cherson— serve 
the  purpose  either  of  making  trouble  between  tlic  shifty  Asander  and 
his  wife,  or  of  weaving  a  political  coil  round  the  unfortunate  hero. 

Mr.  Woolner's  ** Tiresias,'' |  in  spite  of  many  n:iorits  and  beauties,  is  not 
I  eatisfactory  poem — not  as  good  as  its  predecessor/' Silenus."  The 
purpose  of  it  apparently  is  to  set  forth,  by  means  of  the  ancient  myth, 
the  nature  of  the  life  of  a  poet ;  to  show  how  the  artist's  joy  makes  com- 
pensation for  the  man's  sorrow.  Tiresias  received  the  gift  of  prophetic 
vision  after  his  blindness  had  cut  him  off  from  ordinary  reality.  In  the 
execution  the  poem  of  "  Tiresias  "  somewhat  fails.  It  is  divided  into 
two  parts :  the  first  part  dealing,  more  or  less  directly,  with  the  fortunes 
of  Tiresias,  the  seer  and  prophet;  the  second  containing  imaginative 
rhapsodies  from  his  mouth.  The  first  part  arouses  one's  interest  in  the 
old  myth  ;  the  second  part  forgets  all  about  Tiresias.  The  firat  part  is  a 
sort  of  history  of  the  poet ;  the  second  part  is  an  appendix,  with  speci- 
mens of  his  works.  The  reader  is  not  properly  prepared  for  the  transi- 
tion from  the  one  part  to  the  other,  and  feels  himself  in  consequence 
hafiled  and  perplexed. 

The  poems  of  the  Bishop  of  Derry  §  belong,  most  of  them,  to  a  good 


•  «•  Bmtua  Ultor."  By  Michael  Field.  Ixindon 
t  "Gycia."     By  Lewis  Morria.     London:   Keg 


G.  Bell.     Clifton  :  .1.  Baker.     18«6. 
Legan  Paul,  Trench  &  Co.     188G. 
i  "TfreBias."    "By  Thomas  Wool uor.      Londou  :  G.  Bell  &  Son.     18ft6. 
%  ''St.  Anguatine's  Huliday,  and  other  PtKjms.''  ByWilliana  Alexander,  D.D.,  D.C.L^ 
BUhop  of  Deny  and  Raphoe.    Loudon  :  Kegun  Paal,,  Trench  &  Co.    1886. 
VOL.  LI.  X 
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school.  Tlieyare  not  infected  with  the  timidity  and  over-carefulness  of 
these  latter  days  ;  they  recall  the  boldness  and  freedom  of  the  first  revolt 
against  artificial  poetry.  The  followin«j  lines  alone  might  suffice  to  make 
the  author  pass  for  one  of  the  old  romantic  battalion  : — 

"  Then  oa  a  great  Assyrian  quay, 
Fart  by  the  towni  of  Nineveh, 
At  noon  of  night,  metliought  I  stood 
Where  Tigris  went  with  glinimering  tlood, 
And  walls  were  there  all  storied  round 
With  old  ^n^a\  kinra,  enthroned,  encrowned  ; 
Strange-visaged  chief  and  winged  bull, 
Pino-coue,  and  lotiis  wonderful. 
Embark'd,  I  tioated  fast  and  far. 

For  I  was  bound  to  Babykm. 

I  saw  the  great  blue  Lake  of  Wan, 
And  that  green  island,  Akhtamar  ; 

I  saw  alxtvo  the  burning  flat 

Tl»e  lone  and  snow-capped  Ararat ; 
But  ever  B|wll-bound  on  I  ^laas, 

SoraetimcB  bearing  my  shallop  creep, 

^^  ith  ita  cool  rnstle,  throngh  the  deep 
Meaopotamian  meadow  graaa. 
And  now  (as  when  by  mi  tons  of  old. 
Grandly  Mrith  wrinkling  silver  rollt'd. 
It  glimmered  ou  through  grove  and  lea, 

For  the  starry  eyes  ofKaphael 
Journeying  to  £cbatane) 
The  ancient  Tigris  floweth  free, 

Through  orange  grove  and  datc-troe  dell. 

To  pearl  and  rainbow-coloured  shell, 
And  coral  of  the  Indian  sea.''  * 

The  verses  in  Professor  Blackie's  "  Messis  Vitaj "  f  arc  concerned  with 
a  great  number  and  variety  of  subjects :  praise  of  backgammon  and  of 
Loch  Baa,  coudemnatiou  of  "  squabblement  of  Church  and  State/'  and 
of  "wandering  M.P/s  brainless  babble/^  attract  the  attention  of  those 
appealed  to  by  this  cheerful  singer. 

"  The  Last  Crusade/*  by  Mr.  Alfred  Kayes^  is  a  carefully  written 
blank  verse  narrative  of  the  expedition  in  which  Saint  Louis  died. 

The  hexameter  versiou  of  "  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk  '^§  ought  to  take 
rank  as  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  that  much-abused  metre.  The 
illustrations  are  from  Mr.  Caldecott's  unfinished  sketches.  The  giant 
in  these  has  no  fixed  likeness,  but  shows  as  he  appeared  from  time  to 
time  to  the  artist,  who  was  making  up  his  mind  about  him.  His 
changes  of  shape  are  very  terrible.  This  giant  was  one  of  the  out- 
landish ettins  who  have  power  of  perplexing  the  vision,  as  shown  in 
the  well-known  case  of  Thor's  journey  to  Jblunheim. 

Mr.  Ashby-Sterry's  verses  ||  are  of  the  sort  of  which  the  scorner  has 
said  that  "  almost  any  man  could  reel  it  otT  by  yards  together."  The 
scorner  is  wrong  ;  for  the  great  majority  of  men  who  write  verses  write 
bad  and  unmetrical  ones,  whereas  tliis  sort  of  poetry,  light  as  it  may 
be,  can  be  trusted  to  keep  in  time  and  tune. 

A  good  many  laborious  and  solemn  minstrels  might  profit  by  study* 
ing  Mr.  Joseph  Mayor's  "  Chapters  ou  Metre."  *'     Yet  there  are  some 

•  "Super  Flumioa,"  pp.  67,  68. 

t  "  Mesais  Vita}."    By  J.  S.   Bkokic,     London :  MacmUlon  &  Co.    1887. 
J  Binningbam  :  Cornish  Brothers.     1887. 

§"Jaok  and  the  Beanstalk."      By   Hallam  Tennyson-     Illustrated  by  Raudolph 
CaJidecott.     London:  Macmillan  &  Ck>.     1886. 
n  "The  Lazy  Minstrel"    By  J.  Aahby-Sterry    London  ;  T.  Fiaher  Uowia,     1886. 
t  C.  J.  Clay  &.  Sons.     1886. 
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dangerous  things  in  it — e.g.,  ^Ir.  A.  J.  Ellis's  blank  verse  in  p.  63, 
showing  diflerent  licenses  of  versification  all  huddled  together.      The 

linary  blunderer  is  bad  enough  ;  but  with  a  novum  organuvi  of  this 
)rt,  a  scientific  tbeory  of  all  the  possible  irregularfties  in  a  heroic  line, 
he  may  be  able  to  produce  something  impossibly  discordant.  But  only 
a  very  wicked  man  \rould  make  this  use  of  Mr.  Ellis's  permutations  and 
cxsmbiuations.  Mr.  Mayor's  views  have  nothing  extravagant  in  them, 
and  ought  to  do  a  great  deal  to  clear  up  this  vexed  question.  Headers 
who  do  not  care  to  enter  deeply  into  the  matter  will  find  a  good  deal 
to  engage  them  in  Mr.  Mayor's  clever  treatment  of  previous  speculators 
— of  Dr.  Guest  on  the  cue  hand  and  Mr,  Symonds  on  the  other. 

Among  translations  lately  issued,  it  is  necessary  to  notice  Sir  Theodore 
Martin's  "Faust;''*  Lord  Carnarvon's  "Odyssey;"!  Mr.  Way's 
"ILadj":  Mr.  Rutherfurd  Clark's  *'Ode8  of  Horace  ;"§  and  Mr. 
Toynbee's  selection  from  Beranger.  ||  Mr,  A.  D.  Ainslie  has  rendered 
Goethe's  "R^^ynard  the  Fox  "  %  into  common  metre,  without  much  spirit. 
Of  new  editions,  one  of  the  most  popular  is  sute  to  be  that  of  Mr.  Coventry 
Patmore's  collected  poetical  works.  **  Professor  Skeat  has  published  for 
the  Clarendon  Press  a  parallel  text  edition  of  "  Piers  Plowman."  ft  The 
notes  and  glossary  are  much  the  same  as  in  the  edition  made  by  Pro- 
fessor Skeat  for  the  Early  English  Tejct  Society.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  edition  may  have  many  students,  though  the  weaker  sort  will 
not  find  much  that  is  outwardly  attractive  in  this  arrangement  of  three 
texts  together.  The  separaie  volumes  of  the  Early  English  Text 
Society,  cumbrous  as  some  of  them  are,  will  be  more  convenient  for 
those  who  wish  to  read  straight  on. 

Another  production  of  the  Clarendon  Press  is  more  peculiar  in  its 
importance — the  three  Cambridge  Coraedie?,  edited  by  Mr.  Macray.JJ 
"The  Return  from  Parnassus,"  printed  first  iu  IHOC,  has  long  been  a 
source  of  interest.  It  was  known  that  it  was  only  a  third  part  of  a 
series  of  Cambridge  plays,  but  the  other  two  plays — the  *'  Pilgrimage  " 
and  the  first  part  of  the  "  Return  " — were  supposed  to  be  lost.  They 
have  been  recovered  in  the  Bodleian  by  their  editor,  Mr.  Macray,  It  is 
pleasant  to  think  that  we  owe  their  preservation  to  the  pious  care  of 
Heame,  a  benefactor  to  be  honoured  by  all  students  of  old  English 
poetry.  The  newly  discovered  plays  are  as  good  as  the  part  already  known. 
The  general  character  of  those  three  Elizabethan  come'dies  is  much  the 

•  *'P»Q«1"  Part  II.  Translated  by  Sir  Theodore  Martin,  K.O.B.  Edinburgh  and 
LoDdoQ ;  Blackwood  &,  Sous.     1S86. 

t  "The  Odysaey  of  Homer."  I.-XII,  Translated  into  Eagliah  verse  by  the  Earl  of 
Ckmarvon.     London:  Macmillan  &  Co.     ISSG. 

J  "  Tlie  Iliad  of  Homer,"  L-XII.  Done  into  English  verse  by  Arthur  S,  Way,  ALA. 
London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.     18S6. 

g  "  The  Odes  of  Horace."  Translated  by  T.  Rutherfurd  Clark.  Edinburgh :  David 
Douglas.     18S7. 

II  "  Si>Dg»  of  B^ranger  iu  English  verse."  By  William  Toynbee.  London :  Kegan 
Panl,  Trench  &  Co.     1886, 

f  Macmillan  &  Co.     1886- 

••  George  Bell  &  Son.    Third  etlition.    Two  vols.     1887. 

a  The  "  Viaion  of  William  concerning  Piers  the  Plowman,  in  three  parallel  texts; 
(osetber  with  "Richard  the  Redelesa."  By  William  Langland.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
miter  W.  .Skeat     Oxford  :  At  the  Clarendon  Preaa.     1886. 

JJ  "  The  rilgrimage  to  Pamasgus,  with  the  two  parts  of  the  Return  from  Parn&ssos." 
Three  Comedies  performed  in  .St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  a.u.  ivDXCVii.-MUfl. 
Edited  from  MSS.  by  the  Rev.  WD,  Macray,  MA.,  F.S.  A.  Oxford  :  At  theCUrendon 
F^esfl.    1886, 
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same.  The  theme  is  that  perennial  favourite,  the  neglect  of  learning, 
the  scantiness  of  endowments;  "Quid  dant  artes  nisi  luctum?"  The 
old  song,  sung  by  the  threadbare  travelling  scholars  400  years 
before,  might  have*  been  a  motto  for  these  Cambridge  men  working  at 
their  Christmas  plays.  Very  probably  they  did  not  deserve  the  good- 
conduct  prize,  or  any  other  prize.  Very  probably  they  neglected  their 
TuUy  and  their  Ramus.  They  show  a  lamentable  acquaintance  with 
works  that  do  not  pay  in  the  schools.  The  "  Return  from  Parnassus," 
as  previously  printed  (that  is,  the  third  play  in  the  series),  was  greatly 
valued  for  its  references  to  contemporary  poetry.  There  are  some  very 
pithy  and  elegant  criticisms  of  Spenser,  Constable,  Lodge,  Di-ayton, 
MarstoD,  Marlowe,  and  others.  Burbage  and  Kemp  appear  on  the  stage, 
the  latter  giving  utterance  to  the  plau.sible  opinion  that  "  few  of  the 
university  men  pen  plays  well ;  they  smell  too  much  of  that  writer  Ovid, 
and  that  writer  Metamorphosis,  and  talk  too  much  of  Proserpina  and 
Jupiter.  Why,  here's  our  fellow  Shakespeare  puts  them  all  down ;  ay, 
and  Ben  Jonsou  too."  The  pieces  discovered  by  Mr,  Macray  show  the 
same  familiarity  with  English  poets.  "  The  Tyrant  of  the  North, 
rough  Barbarism  " — that  is  a  phrase  borrowed  from  Samuel  Daniel.  On 
page  62  of  this  edition  will  be  found  an  imitation  of  "  Chaucer's  vaine," 
which  is  ibllowed  by  examples  of  "  Spencer's  veyne,"  "  Mr.  Shakespeare's 
veyne."  "  Mr.  Shakespeare's  veyne,"  it  seems,  was  in  great  favour  at 
that  time  ivith  fashionable  people.  Further,  it  must  be  noted  that  those 
lays,  which  have  waited  so  long  for  publication,  contain,  besides  their 
[ittle  flashes  of  wit  and  satire,  a  good  deal  of  excellent  comedy — e.g., 
"Leonard  the  Carrier  "  (p.  26),  and  "  Gullio,"  the  admirer  of  Shake- 
speare's poetry  and  of  everything  else  favoured  by  the  great  world.  The 

(/author  of  those  old  plays  must  have  held  a  somewhat  curious  posi- 
tion. He  was  evidently  too  flighty,  too  modern  and  rebellious,  for 
success  in  the  trivial  or  quadrivial  arts.     He  must  have  been,  on  the 

'Other  hand,  scarcely  in  full  s}Tnpathy  with  the  gorgeous  youth  who  made 
free   with    the  name   of  Ronsard,   and   despised   the   ancients.     The 

freat  battle  of  the  books,  ancients  against   moderns,  was  going  on 
riskly  in  those  days.   The  Parnassus  comedies,  taken  all  together,  repre- 
sent the  opinions  of  the  trimmers,  who  held  aloof  and  criticized  both 
^jides. 

In  France  no  poetry  has  been  published  during  the  last  twelve 
months  likely  to  compete  in  interest  with  the  two  posthumous  volumes  by 
Victor  Hugo.*  "  Theatre  en  Liberte  "  is  a  collection  of  short  dramatic 
pieces,  the  earliest  of  which  belongs  to  1854,  the  latest  to  1873. 
Fanciful  or  romantic  comedy  prevails  throughout  the  book,  which, 
whatever  may  be  the  rank  assigned  to  it  among  the  works  of  its  author 
kin  the  Mition  (Ufinitiie  of  the  next  century,  is  likely  to  keep  its  power 
of  attracting  readers.  The  fragment  of  a  preface  gives  notice  that 
these  pieces  were  written  "  for  the  theatre  that  every  one  carries  about 
in  himself."  There  are  very  few  such  theatres  which  will  complain  of 
the  entertainment  afforded  them  by  this  Prospero  and  his  company  of 
actors.  "Mangeront  ils?"  is  the  name  of  the  longest  of  those  airy 
masques.  It  mingles  pure  comedy  with  romance  and  with  poetic 
eloquence  in  a  thoroughly  puzzling  and  entrancing  way.     The  passion 


»  "Th^tre  en  Libert^j"  "La  Fin  de  Satan." 
Qaawtio.     1866. 


By  Victor  Hugo.    Pans  :  Ueteel ; 
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of  the  two  lovers,  the  sublimity  of  the  aged  sorceress,  the  old  deep 
undertone  of  defiance  to  tyrants — these  are  elements  out  of  which  one 
i£  led  to  expect  some  solemn  issue.  But  that  was  not  the  plan  of  the 
muster  of  the  show.  The  solemn  passages  lead  into  the  wildest 
revelry,  and  the  theatre,  which  was  beginning  to  beat  time  to  f<x  im,  and 
lo«?king  out  for  a  brilliant  new  tyrannicide,  is  dissolved  in  laughter  by 
the  intervention  of  the  vagabond  hero,  Airolo.  Then  the  audience  purges 
its  misotyrannic  spleen  by  hearty  ridicule  of  the  tyrant,  "  Le  Roi  de 
Man,"  and  his  parasite,  MessTityrus,  latest  born  of  the  tribe  of  Gnatho. 
"  La  grand'  mhre  "  is  a  beautiful  dramatic  idyll  on  an  old  theme — pride 
of  race  conquered  and  brought  down  by  children.  In  "L'Epee"  the 
genius  of  Liberty  is  not  beguiled  by  comedy,  as  in  "  Mangeront  ils  ?  " 
The  sword  was  made  to  be  turned  against  the  oppressor — that  is  the 
mora)  of  it.  The  chief  personages  are  on  outlaw  of  a  mountain  village 
in  Dulmatia,  and  his  father  and  son.  The  old  man  and  his  grandson 
are  loyal  to  the  duke,  and  therefore  unfriendly  to  the  outlaw;  the 
course  of  the  drama  shows  their  conversion  to  the  side  of  revolt.  The 
other  pieces  are  shorter,  but  are  all  of  great  interest. 

"  La  Fin  de  Satan  "  was  first  mentioned  to  the  public  in  1859,  in  the 
preface  to  the  first  series  of  the  "Legende  des  Siecles,"  There  the 
author  explained  that  the  "  Legende  des  Siecles  *'  was  meant  to  form 
one  poem  in  a  series  of  three — -the  others  being  "  La  Fin  de  Satan" 
and  "  Dieu.'^  "  La  Fin  de  Satan,"  which  was  never  quite  completed  by 
the  poet,  was  apparently  written  about  the  same  time  as  the  first  series 
of  the  "Legende  des  Siecles,"  and  its  different  parts  have  alliances  with 
different  parts  of  the  "  Legende."  Thus  "  La  Fin  de  Satan  "  is  full  of  the 
horrors  of  the  infinite  abyss,  the  infinite  darkness;  and  the  fall  of  Satan 
brings  to  mind  inevitably  the  exile  of  King  Canute  in  ''  Le  Parricide." 
In  the  "  Legende  "  there  is  an  entry  into  the  same  monstrous  ante- 
diluvian world  as  in  "  La  Fin  de  Satan,"  The  section  named  "  Jesus- 
Christ"  in  "La  Fin  de  Satan"  has  a  companion  piece  in  "Premiere 
Rencontre  du  Christ  avec  le  Tombeau,"  in  the  "  Legende  des  Siecles." 
It  is  not  necessary  to  look  for  any  one  particular  analogue  to  the  praise 
of  "L'Ange  Liberte."  The  poem  is  divided  into  three  books — "  Le 
Glaive,"  "  Le  Gibet,"  and  "  Le  Prison,"  according  to  the  three  weapons 
of  Cain — the  nail,  stick,  and  stone — which  were  preserved  by  the 
spectral  daughter  of  Satan,  Lilith-Iais,  for  the  furtherance  of  evil. 
The  first  book  is  concerned  chiefly  M?ith  Nimrod  the  tyrant ;  the  second 
with  the  life  and  death  of  the  Messiah ;  the  third,  unfinished,  was 
intended  to  commemorate  the  fall  of  the  Bastille  and  the  victory  of  the 
angel  Liberty,  who  in  the  epilogue  brings  about  the  pardon  of  Satan. 
It  is  impossible  here  to  give  any  idea  of  the  power  of  this  extraordinary 
work — the  divina  volupUis  atqu^  horror  attending  on  this  "  Marriage 
of  Heaven  and  Hell,"  the  wonderful  changes  and  contrasts  between  the 
tragical  loneliness  and  darkness  of  the  abyss,  and  the  rapture  of  the 
"  song  of  the  birds ; "  between  the  evil  of  Nimrod  and  his  servant  and 
the  repentance  of  Barabbas. 

W.  P.  Ker. 
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IJ._GENERAL   LITERATURE. 

Biography.  — In  his  admirable  article  on  Carlyle  in  the  new  volume  of 
the"Dictionary  of  National  Biography,"*  Mr,  Leslie  Stephen  observes, 
apropos  of  Carlyle's  lamentations  over  his  troubles  in  hie   Cromwell 
investigations,  that  Curlyle,  with  all  his  complaining,  "had  never  been, 
enslaved  to  a  biographical  dictionar)'."     The  remark  is  the  tirst  sigh  of 
the  weary  editor ;  yet  weary  or  no,  there  is  no  sign  of  flagging  either 
in  the  quality  of  his  work  or  its  pace.     The  principal  articles  in  the 
present  volume,  btsides  the  editor's  on  Carlyle,  are  Mr.  James  Gairdner's 
on    the  several  Queen    Catherines,  Dr.   Jessopp's  Cecil,    Mr.   i-Eneas 
Mackay's  Carstares,  and  Mr.  Lce^s  Caxton.     Lord  Frederick  Cavendish 
and  James  Carey  the  informer  lie  near  one  another  in  the  same  volume 
here.     There  is  no  notice  whatever  of  Professor  Gershom  Carmichael. 
One  might  read  Dr.  Blaikie's  account  of  Dr.  Chalmers  through  without 
receiving  the  least  hint  that  he  was  an  important  political  economist, 
and  wrote  several  works  of  considerable   value   in   that   department. 
The  author  of  the  article  on  "  Jupiter  "  Carlyle,   though  he  has  con- 
sulted  various    MS.   authorities,    does    not   seem  to    have   known   of 
his    correspondence,    preserved   in    Edinburgh    University   Library'. — 
In   "Incidents  in  the   I^ife   of  Madame  Blavatsky,^' t  compiled   from 
information  supplied  by  her  relatives  and   friends^  Mr.  SinnetL  writes 
of  this  pretended  prophetess  of  esoteric  Buddhism  in  a  tone  of  almost 
religious  adoration,  which  will  seera  to  the  exoteric  mind  to  be  simply 
absurd.     It  appears  she  was  from  her  birth  bred  in  an  atmosphere  of  tlie 
preternatural,  and  v/hen  a  child  of  four  she  had  the  conceit  that  she  was 
invulnerable,  and  that  her  presence  was,  through  her  interest  with  the 
unseen  powers,  an  infallible  and  indispensable  protection  to  her  nurses 
from  all  kinds  of  danger.    The  child  was  mother  of  the  woman.     Mr. 
Sinnett's  account  of  the  Coulomb  case  will  not,  we  fear,  satisfy  the 
Psychical  Research  Society,  or  any  other  tribunal  endowed  with  a  moderate 
measure  of  common  sense.     The  book  is  badly  written — Mr.  Sinnett 
could  do  much  better ;  but  it  contains  a  good  deal  that  is  curious,  and,  for 
students  of  the  history  of  enthusia-sm,  not  unimportant, — M.  Edouard 
Simon,  in  his  Life  of  the  Emperor  WilUam,+  has  not  attempted  a  popular 
history  of  modern  Prussia ;  his  object  has  been  rather  to  trace  the  Emperor's 
personal  action  in  the  course  of  diplomatic  struggles,  and  particularly  ia 
that  line  of  policy  which  led  to  the  consolidation  of  the  German  Empire. 
He  has  declined  to  enter  into  a  full  description  of  events  of  universal 
interest,  such  as  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  confining  himself  to  an  account 
of  the  causefl  and  results  of  these  contests  and  their  influence  upon  the 
success  of  the  Emperor's  favourite  policy  of  military  supremacy.     The 
work  is  that  of  a  faithful  chrouologist  who  has  avoided  personal  comment  j 
it  is  singularly  free  from  moral  or  sentimental  platitudes,  and  it  is  marked 
by  a  perfect  impartiality  on  all  questions  afl^ecting  the  author's  own 
country.     M.  Simon  has  a  sincere  admiration  i'or  his  hero,  and  wins  our 
(sympathies  for  him,  whether  in  his  foreign  relationships  or  in  the  constant 
opposition  which  be  encountered  from  his  own  Liberal  Parliament,   The 

•  Vol.  ix.     London  :  Smith,  Elder  &  Co. 

+  Ix>ndon  :  George  Kedway. 
^  "  The  Emperor  Williiua  aad  hiB  Beigtu"    From  the  French  of  Edouard  Simon. 
London :  Remingtoo  &  Co. 
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phraseology  of  the  traoslatioa  is  perhaps  above  the  avera;»e,  though  there 
are  some  very  noticeable  errors  in  the  usage  of  individual  words. — '*  The 
Autobiography  of  Friedrich  Froebel,"  *  which  consists  of  a  fragmentary 
letter  addressed  to  the  Duke  of  Meiningen,  is  of  chiefly  esoteric  interest. 
It  coutains  do  very  definite  or  intelligible  account  of  his  principles  or 
method  of  education.  From  hia  earliest  childhood,  Froebel  seems  to  have 
given  himself  to  a  life  of  introspection.     His  mother's  death,  and   the 
unsympathetic  treatment  he  received  from  his  stepmother,  threw  him, 
when  quite  young,  upon  his  own  resources,  and  from  his  needs  as  a 
child  he  learnt  to  appreciate  the  needs  of  all  children.     Nature  was  hia 
favourite  study,  and  between  Nature  and  humanity  he  was  never  tired  of 
drawing  fanciful  connections.   "  I  continued,"  he  says,  "  without  ceasing, 
to  eystematize,  symbolize,  idealize,  realize  and  recognize  identities  and 
analogies  amongst  all  facts  and  phenomena,  all  problems,  expressions, 
and  formulas."     His  language  seldom  drops  below  this  airy  level.     As 
his  editors  admit,  he  is  highly  egoistic,  and  his  writing  contains  almost 
every  fault  of  style  ;  but  they  have  preferred  to  let  him  speak  for  himself, 
and  their  own  work  of  translation  is  honestly  done.    The  German  public 
were  slow  in  accepting  Froebel's  system  of  universal  German  education; 
the  term   was  not  sufficiently  definite  for  them.     They  were  willing 
enough  to  receive  a  special  training  as  footmen,  shoemakers,  sold  id's,  "or 
even   noblemen,"  but  did   not  care  about  being  educated  to  become 
"freethinking,  independent  men." — Mr.  W.  T.  Jeaus's  "Lives  of  the 
Electricians"!  gives   a  very  good  account  of  the  lives  of  Professors 
Tyndall,  Wheatstone  and  Morse,  and  of  the  various  discoveries  and 
inventions  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  them.    It  is  written  in  a  popular 
and  interesting  style,  and  communicates  a  good  deal  of  useful  knowledge 
in  an  easy  way. 

Travel. — "The  Cruiseof  the  Jl/rt)'c/t€«rt  to  KamschatkaandNew  Guinea, 
xvith  Notices  of  Formosa,"  &c.,  by  F.  H.  H.  Guillemard,  M.D.,t  strikes 
one  at  first  sight  by  the  unusual  excellence  of  its  get-up  and  the  artistic 
merit  of  its  numerous  illustrations  by  Whymper  and  others  j  but  the 
meat  is  as  good  as  the  shell.  It  is  the  record  of  a  two-years'  cruise  of 
a  oaturaliet  in  Asiatic  waters,  chiefly  among  the  lesser  known  islands  of 
the  Malay  Archipelago,  but  as  far  south  as  the  Dutch  end  of  New 
Guiuea  on  the  one  hand,  and  as  far  north  as  Kamscliatka  on  the  other. 
He  has  much  fresh  information  to  convey,  not  merely  about  the  animals 
and  plants  of  these  places,  but  also  about  the  character  and  condi- 
tion of  their  population ;  and  his  descriptions,  both  of  natural  scenery 
and  what  may  be  called  human  scenes,  are  always  graphic  and  enter- 
taining. His  account  of  the  island  of  Formosa,  with  the  neighbouring 
republic  on  the  small  island  of  Samasana,  and  of  the  Papuans  in  New 
Guinea,  are  particularly  instructive.  Of  the  Papuans  he  agrees  with 
the  opinion  that  they  are  a  special  race,  different  both  from  the  Malays 
and  Australian  aborigines.  In  North  Borneo  he  found  land  selling  for 
nearly  £900  an  acre :  even  there  it  would  seem  they  have  their 
problems  of  ground-rents  and  earth-hunger.  On  the  whole,  this  is  one 
of  the  most  delightful  and  instructive  of  recent  works  of  travel. 

MiacRLLANEOUs, — Lord  Brassey  baa  not  gone  to  the  Peers  to  take 

Translated  And  Annotated  by  Emilic 
Swau  Sonueoscbem  k  Co. 

I  London  :  John  Murray. 
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a  life  of  ease,  but  has  begun  an  undertaking^  of  as  much  labour  as 
utility.  "The  Naval  Annual,  1886/'*  is  a  big  volume  of  550 
pages  large  octavo,  and  it  ia  the  first  number  of  a  serial  that  is  in- 
tended to  appear  yearly.  It  treats  of  the  comparative  naval  strength 
of  the  maritime  Powers  and  their  navy  estimates,  of  the  ctliciency  of 
British  naval  administration ,  of  the  suggestions  for  reform  at  the  Admiralty 
and  dockyards,  of  the  foreign  squadrons,  naval  shipboilding  present 
and  future,  torpedoes,  coaling  stations,  manning  the  navy,  armour  and 
ordnance,  and  other  various  naval  incidents  of  1885.  The  information  is 
very  complete  and  carefoUy  compiled,  and  while  not  concealing  faults, 
tends  on  the  whole  to  restore  confidence  in  the  state  of  the  navy  and 
naval  administration. — Dr.  Charles  Rogers  publishes  the  third  and  con- 
cluding volume  of  his  "Social  Life  in  Scotland.!  It  deals  mainly  with 
folk-lore,  sorcery,  apparitions,  and  the  like,  and  contaias  a  large  and 
miscellaneous,  but  quite  uncritical  collection  of  facts  (or  alleged  facts) 
illustrative  of  Scottish  ideas  on  the  subjects  in  the  past  or  the  present 
time.  His  first  chapter,  on  literary  and  scholastic  life  in  Scotland,  con- 
sists in  great  part  of  a  bald  and  utterly  needless  and  incomplete  chronicle 
of  Scottish  men  of  letters  and  their  works  from  St.  Columba  to  writers  of 
our  own  time.  The  chapter  on  "  Humour  and  Eccentricity"  contains 
much  that  is  amusing,  and  that  on  "  An  Eighteenth  Century  Correspon- 
dence "  will  be  read  with  great  interest,  because  it  is  the  first  acccount 
that  has  been  published  of  the  correspondence  of  "Jupiter"  Carlyle,  which 
lies  in  the  Edinburgh  University  Library,  and  contains  a  number  of  letters 
from  eminent  and  interesting  people  of  last  century. — Under  the  title  of 
"The  New  Liberal  Programme,"!  M^*  Andrew  Reid  has  collected  the 
views  of  a  number  of  Liberal  politicians  about  the  causes  of  the  defeat  of 
their  party  last  July,  and  the  measures  the  party  ought  now  to  press  for. 
In  spite  of  the  title,  the  programme  suggested  by  the  several  writers  con- 
tains nothing  very  new.  Perhaps  the  nearest  thing  to  it  in  the  book  is 
the  explanation  of  the  defeat  offered  by  Mr.  Haldane,  the  able  young 
member  for  East  Lothian.  He  thinks  politics  naturally  progress  by  " 
rhythmic  mor^ment,"  by  alternate  periods  of  Radical  inflation  and  Con- 
servative depression,  and  that  we  are  now  doing  our  term  of  depression, 
and  had  been  for  some  time  before  1885;  but  the  worst  of  this  theory 
that  the  facts  are  against  it ;  for  did  not  the  Dartmouth  speech  shoi 
that  the  Radical  current  is  actually  so  strong  at  present  that  Conservative 
leaders  must  run  with  it  and  turn  reformers  ?  —  Mr,  Pickvrick, 
stirred  like  a  loyal  subject  by  the  example  of  the  Queen,  cele- 
brates his  jubilee  this  year  also ;  §  for  it  is  exactly  fifty  years  since 
he  entered  upon  that  empire  of  his  on  which  the  sun  not  only 
never  sets,  but  probably  never  will.  At  any  rate,  the  popularity  of 
"Pickwick*'  now  is  as  great  as  on  its  first  day.  and,  in  fact,  goes  on 
increasing,  if  we  judge  from  the  number  of  purcnasers.  It  was  a  good 
idea  of  Mr.  Charles  Dickens  the  Younger  to  mark  the  occasion  bvi 
issuing  an  elegant  edition  of  his  father's  first  and  most  famous  uovel^ 
with  numerous  illustrations  and  editorial  notes  of  much  interest.  It 
is,  of  course,  unnecessary  in  the  case  of  so  well-known  a  work 
to  do  more  than  thus  call  attention  to  this  new  and  very  excel- 
lent edition  of  it. 

•  Portemouth :  Grilfin  i:  Co.  f  Edinburgh  :  WUliam  Patersoa. 

X  London :  Swan  SoaaenBchein  8c  Co. 
§"The  Pickwick  Papers. ••    By    Cburlea   Kokeni.    Edited  by   Cluu-lea  Dickens 
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THE  principal  charge  made  against  the  scheme  of  Home  Rule  con- 
tained in  the  Irish  Government  Bill,  1886,  i&  that  it  is  incom- 
patible with  the  maintenance  of  the  unity  of  the  Empire  and  the  supre- 
macy of  the  Imperial  Parliament.  A  further  allegation  states  that 
the  Bill  is  useless,  as  agrarian  exasperation  lies  at  the  root  of  Irish 
discontent  and  Irish  disloyalty,  and  that  no  place  would  be  found 
for  a  Home  Bule  Bill  even  in  Irish  aspirations  if  an  effective 
Land  Bill  were  first  passed.  Such  is  the  indictment  against 
tiie  Home  Rule  Bill  preferred  by  the  dissentient  Liberals,  and 
viged  with  great  ability  by  Mr.  Dicey  in  "  England's  Case  against 
Home  Bule."  An  endeavour  will  be  made  in  the  following 
p^ies  to  secure  a  verdict  of  acquittal  on  both  counts — as  to  the 
charge  relating  to  Imperial  unity  and  the  supremacy  of  the  Imperial 
Roliamenti  by  proving  that  the  accusation  is  absolutely  unfounded, 
and  based  partly  on  a  misconception  of  the  nature  of  Imperial  ties, 
and  partly. on  a  misapprehension  of  the  effect  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Home  Rule  Bill  as  bearing  on  Imperial  questions ;  and  as  to 
the  inutility  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  in  view  of  the  necessity  of  Land 
Befoim,  by  showing  that  without  a  Home  Rule  Bill  no  Land  Bill 
iporth  consideration  as  a  means  of  pacifying  Ireland  can  be  passed. 
In  conclusion,  some  observations  will  be  directed  to  meeting  certain 
objections  urged  by  Mr.  Dicey  against  the  Home  Rule  Bill  of  1886, 
b^tind  and  apart  from  the  matters  involved  in  discussing  the  fore- 
going questions. 

An  explanation  of  the  Irish  Bills  of  1886,  and  their  true  bearing 
on  Imperial  and  agrarian  questions  is  not  uncalled  for.  As  Mr.  Dicey 
admito  with  characteristic  candour,  "  no  legislative  proposal  sub- 
■iftted  to  Parliament  has  ever  received  harder  measure  than  the 
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Government  of  Ireland  Bill."*  And  there  is  no  exaggeration 
in  saying  that,  on  every  occasion  vrhen  the  Home  Rule  Bill  is  men- 
tioned by  opponents,  the  hardest  language  is  used.  The  whole  battery 
of  abuse  is  discharged  on  the  unhappy  supporters  of  the  Bill. 
"  Separatist/'  "  Disruptionist/*  "  Revolutionist,  *'  are  the  epithets 
applied  without  distinction  to  any  one  who  says  a  word  or  writes  a 
line  in  favour  of  the  only  practical  scheme  of  self-government  for 
Ireland.  The  complete  partisan  spirit  in  which  Home  Rule  has  been 
treated  is  the  more  to  be  deplored  as  tlie  subject  is  one  which  does 
not  lend  itself  readily  to  the  trivialities  of  party  debates.  It  raises 
questions  of  principle,  not  of  detail.  It  ascends  at  once  into 
the  highest  region  of  politics.  It  is  conversant  with  the  great 
questions  of  constitutional  and  international  law,  and  leads  to  an 
inquiry  into  the  very  nature  of  governments  and  the  various  modes 
in  which  communities  of  men  are  associated  together  either  as  simple 
or  composite  nations.  To  describe  those  modes  in  detail  would  be 
to  give  a  history  of  the  various  despotic,  monarchical,  oligarchical, 
and  democratic  systems  of  government  which  have  oppressed  or 
made  happy  the  children  of  men.  Such  a  description  is  calculated  to 
perplex  and  mislead  from  its  very  extent ;  not  so  an  inquiry  into  the 
powers  of  government,  and  a  classification  of  those  powers.  They 
are  limited  in  extent,  and,  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  English  names 
and  English  necessities,  we  shall  readily  attain  to  an  apprehension  of 
the  mode  in  which  empires,  nations,  and  political  societies  a 
bound  together,  at  least  in  so  far  as  such  knowledge  is  required  for 
the  understanding  of  the  nature  of  Imperial  supremacy,  and  the 
mode  in  which  Home  Rule  in  Ireland  is  calculated  to  aflfect  that 
supremacy. 

Now  the  powers  of  government  are  divisible  into  two  great  classes 
— 1.  Imperial  powei's ;  2.  State  powers,  using  "State"  in  the 
American  sense  of  a  political  community  subordinated  to  some  other 
power,  and  not  in  the  sense  of  an  independent  nation.  The  Imperial 
powers  are  in  English  law  described  as  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown, 
and  consist  in  the  main  of  the  powers  of  making  peace  and  war,  of 
maintaining  armies  and  fleets  and  regulating  commerce,  and  making 
treaties  with  foreign  nations.  State  powers  are  complete  powers  of 
local  self-government,  described  in  our  colonial  Constitutions  as  powers 
to  make  laws  "  for  the  peace,  order,  and  good  government  of  the 
Colony  or  State  "  in  which  such  powers  are  to  be  exercised. 

Intermediate  between  the   Imperial  and  State  powers  are  a  clasi 
of  powers  required  to  prevent  disputes  and  facilitate   intercours 
between  the  various  parts  of  an  empire  or  other  composite  system 
of  States — for  example,  the  coinage  of  money,  and  other  regulations 
relating  to  the  currency;  the  laws  relating  to   copyright,  or  other 

•  Dicpy,  p.  223. 
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•exclusive  rights  to  the  use  and  profits  of  any  works  or  inventioaa ;  and 
90  forth.  These  powers  may  be  described  as  quasi- Imperial  powers. 
Having  arrived  at  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  materials  out  of 
which  governments  are  formed,  it  may  be  well  to  proceed  to  a 
coiisideration  of  the  manner  in  which  those  materials  have  been 
worked  up  in  building  the  two  great  Anglo-Saxon  composite  nations — 
namely,  the  American  Union  and  the  British  Empire — for,  if  we 
find  that  the  arrangements  proposed  by  the  Irish  Home  Rule  Bill 
are  strictly  ia  accordance  with  the  principles  on  which  the  unity  of 
the  American  Union  was  based  and  on  which  the  Imperial  power  of 
Great  Britain  has  rested  for  centuries,  the  conclusion  must  be  that 
the  Irish  Home  Rule  Bill  is  not  antagonistic  to  the  unity  of  the 
Empire  or  to  the  supremacy  of  the  British  Parliament. 

In  discussing  these  matters  it  will  be  convenient  to  begin  with  the 
American  Union,  as  it  is  less  extensive  in  area  and  more  homo- 
geneous in  its  construction  than  the  British  Empire.  The  thirteen 
revolted  American  colonies,  on  the  conclusion  of  their  war  with 
£aglandj  found  themselves  in  the  position  of  thirteen  independent 
States  having  no  connection  with  each  other.  The  common  tie  of 
-supremacy  exercised  by  the  mother  country  was  broken,  and  each 
State  was  an  independent  nation,  possessed  both  of  Imperial  and 
Local  rights. 

The  impossibility  of  a  cluster  of  thirteen  small  independent 
nations  maintaining  their  independence  against  foreign  aggression 
became  immediately  apparent,  and,  to  remedy  this  evil,  the  thirteen 
States  appointed  delegates  to  form  a  convention  antliorized  to  weld 
them  into  one  body  as  respected  Imperial  powers.  This  was 
attempted  to  be  done  by  the  establishment  of  a  central  body  called 
a  Congress,  consisting  of  delegates  from  the  component  States,  and 
invested  with  all  the  powers  designated  above  as  Imperial  and  quasi- 
Imperial  powers.  The  expenses  incurred  by  the  confederacy  were 
to  be  defrayed  out  of  a  common  fund,  to  be  supplied  by  requisitions 
made  on  the  several  States.  In  effect,  the  confederacy  of  the  thir- 
teen States  amounted  to  little  more  than  an  offensive  and  defensive 
alliance  between  thirteen  independent  nations.  If  the  State  of  New 
York  refused  to  pay  its  share  of  (say)  100,000  dollars  into  the  com- 
mon treasury,  all  Congress  could  do  was  to  ask  the  twelve  other 
States  to  send  their  contingent  of  men  to  the  federal  army,  and  make 
war  on  New  York.  Similarly,  if  New  York  passed  a  State  law  in- 
fringing the  federal  law  as  to  Customs  duty,  war  by  the  twelve  States 
against  the  one  erring  member  was   the  only  remedy.     A  system 

dependent  for  its  efficacy  on  the  concurrence  of  so  many  separate 

^H  communities  contained  in  itself  the  seeds  of  dissolution,  and  it  soon 
^H  became  apparent  that  one  of  two  things  must  occur — either  the 
^H  American  States  must  cease  as  such  to  be  a  nation^  or  the  com- 
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ponent  members  of  that  union  must  each  be  prepared  to  relinquish 
a  further  portion  of  the  sovereign  or  quasi -sovereign  powers  which  it 
possessed.  Under  those  circumstances,  what  was  the  course  taken 
by  the  thirteen  States  ?  They  felt  that  they  were  in  the  position  of  the 
loose  bundle  of  sticks,  held  together  by  a  band  liable  to  be  broken 
at  any  moment.  They  were  determined  to  be  compacted  into  a  solid 
nation,  as  firm  and  close  in  construction  as  could  be  made  by  political 
joinery.  The  readiest  and  most  obvious  mode  of  carrying  this 
object  into  effect  would  have  been  for  each  State  to  have  accepted 
the  position  of  a  county  in  an  American  kingdom,  retaining  its 
Legislative  Assemblies  and  legislative  powers  for  county  purposes  only. 
The  States,  however,  were  unwilling  to  part  with  all  their  higher 
legislative  powers,  and  they  perceived  that  it  was  quite  possible  to 
maintain  complete  unity  and  compactness  as  a  nation  if,  in  addition 
to  investing  the  Supreme  Government  with  Imperial  and  quasi- 
Imperial  powers,  they  added  full  power  to  impose  federal  taxes  on 
the  component  States  and  established  an  Executive  furnished  with 
ample  means  to  carry  all  federal  powers  into  effect  through  the 
medium  of  federal  officers.  The  government  so  formed  consisted 
of  a  President  and  two  elected  Houses  called  Congress,  and,  as  a 
balance-wheel  of  the  Constitution,  a  Supreme  Court  was  established, 
to  which  was  confided  the  task  of  deciding  in  case  of  dispute  all 
questions  arising  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  or 
relating  to  international  law.  The  Executive  of  the  United  States, 
with  the  President  as  its  source  and  head,  was  furnished  with  full 
authority  and  power  to  enforce  the  federal  laws.  The  army  and 
navy  were  under  its  command,  and  it  was  provided  with  courts  of 
justice,  and  subordinate  officers  to  enforce  the  decrees  of  those  courts 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Union.  Above  all,  a  com- 
plete system  of  federal  taxation  supplied  the  Central  Government 
with  the  necessary  funds  to  perform  effectually  all  the  functions  of  a 
supreme  national  government. 

The  nature  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  will  be  best 
understood  by  considering  the  position  in  which  its  subjects  stand  to 
the  Central  Government  and  their  own  State  Governments.  In  effect, 
every  inhabitant  of  the  United  States  has  a  double  nationality.  He 
belongs  to  one  great  nation  called  the  United  States,  or,  as  it  would 
be  more  aptly  called  to  show  its  absolute  unity,  the  American 
Republic,  having  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  surface  of  ground  com- 
prised in  the  area  of  the  United  States.  He  is  also  a  citizen  of  a 
smaller  local  and  partially  self-governing  body — more  important  than 
a  county,  but  not  approaching  the  position  of  a  nation — called  a  State. 

It  is  no  part  of  the  object  of  this  article  to  enter  into  the  details 
of  the  American  government,  its  advantages  or  defects.  This  much, 
however,  is  clear — the  American  Constitution  has  lasted  nearly  one 
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f  hundred  years,  and  shows  no  signs  of  decay  or  disruption. 
It  has  stood  the  strain  of  the  greatest  war  of  modem  times, 
and  has  emerged  from  the  conflict  stronger  than  before.  Even 
during  the  war  the  antagonism  of  the  rebels  was  directed,  not 
against  the  Union,  but  against  the  efforts  of  the  Northern  States 
to  suppress  slavery,  or,  in  other  words,  to   destroy,  as  the  Southern 

Estates  believed  (not  unjustly  as  the  event  showed)  their  property 
in  slaves,  and  consequently  the  only  means  they  had  of  making 
their  estates  profitable.  One  conclusion,  then,  we  may  draw, 
that  a  nation  in  which  the  Imperial  powers  and  the  State  powers  are 
vested  in  different  authorities  is  no  less  compact  and  powcrful^as  respects 
all  national  capacities,  than  a  nation  in  which  both  classes  of  powers 
are  wielded  by  the  same  functionaries  ;  and  one  lesson  more  may  be 
learnt  from  the  American  War  of  Secession — namely,  that  in  a  nation 
having  such  a  division  of  powers,  any  conflict  between  the  two  classes 
results  in  the  Supreme  or  Imperial  powers  prevailing  over  the  Local 
gOTemmental  powers,  and  not  in  the  latter  invading  or  driving  a 
wedge  into  the  Supreme  powers.  In  fact,  the  tendency  in  case  of  a 
ttm^le  is  towards  an  undue  centralization  of  the  nation  by  reason 
of  the  encroachment  of  the  Supreme  power,  rather  than  towards 
weakening  of  the  national  unity  by  separatist  action  of  the  consti- 
tuent members  of  the  nation. 

In  comparing  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  uith  the 
Constitution  of  the  British  Empire,  we  find  an  apparent  resemblance 
in  form  as  respects  the  Anglo-Saxon  colonies,  but  underlying  the 
surface  a  total  difference  of  principle.  The  United  States  is  an 
aggregate  of  homogeneous  and  contiguous  States  which,  in  order  to 
weld  themselves  into  a  nation,  gave  up  a  portion  of  their  rights  to  a 
central  authority,  reserving  to  themselves  all  powers  of  government 
which  they  did  not  expressly  relinquish. 

The  British  Empire  is  an  aggregate  of  many  communities  under 
one  common  head,  and  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Burke  in  1774,  in 
language  which  may  seem  to  have  been  somewhat  too  enthusiastic  at 
the  time  when  it  was  spoken,  but  at  the  present  day  does  not  more 
than  do  justice  to  an  Empire  which  comprises  one-sixth  of  the  habi- 
table globe  in  extent  and  population  : — 

"  I  look,  I  say,  on  tlie  Imperial  rights  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  privileges 
wliich  the  colonies  ought  to  enjoy  under  those  rights,  to  be  Just  the  moat 
reconcilable  things  in  tJie  world.  The  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  sits  at  the 
head  of  her  extensive  Empire  in  two  capacities  :  one  as  the  local  Legislature  o£ 
this  island,  providing  for  all  things  at  home  iramediately  and  by  no  other  in- 
fitrument  than  the  executive  power ;  the  other,  and  I  think  her  nobler  capacity, 
is  what  I  call  her  Imperial  character,  in  which,  as  from  tlie  throne  of  heaven, 
ihe  superintends  all  the  several  Legislatures,  and  guides  and  controls  them  all 
without  annihilating  any.  As  all  these  provincial  Legislatures  are  only  co- 
ordinate with  each  other,  they  ought  all  to  be  subordinate  to  her,  else  they 
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can  neither  preserre  mutual  peace,  nor  hope  for  mutual  justice,  nor  effectually 
afford  mutual  assistance."* 

The  means  by  which  the  possessions  of  Great  Britain  were  acquired 
hare  been  as  various  as  the  possessions  themselves.  The  European, 
Asiatic,  and  African  possessions  became  ours  by  conquest  and  cession  ; 
the  American  by  conquest,  treaty,  and  settlement;  the  Australasian 
by  settlement,  and  by  that  dubious  system  of  settlement  known  by  the 
name  of  annexation.  Now,  what  is  the  link  which  fastens  each  of 
these  possessions  to  the  mother  country  ?  Surely  it  is  the  inherent  and 
indestructible  right  of  the  British  Crown  to  exercise  Imperial  powers 
— in  other  words,  the  supremacy  of  the  Queen  and  the  British  Parlia- 
ment ?  What,  again,  is  the  common  bond  of  union  between  these 
vast  colonial  possessions,  differing  in  laws,  in  religion,  and  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  population  ?  The  same  answer  must  be  given :  the 
joint  and  several  tie,  so  to  speak,  is  the  same — namely,  the  sove- 
reignty of  Great  Britain.  It  is  true  that  the  mode  in  which  the 
materials  composing  the  British  Empire  have  been  cemented  together 
is  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  manner  of  the  construction  of  the 
American  Union.  In  the  case  of  the  Union,  independent  States 
voluntarily  relinquished  a  portion  of  their  sovereignty  to  secure 
national  unity,  and  entrusted  the  giiardianship  of  that  unity  to  a 
representative  body  chosen  by  themselves.  Such  a  union  was  based 
on  contract,  and  could  only  be  constructed  by  communities  which 
claimed  to  be  independent.  Far  different  have  been  the  circum- 
stances under  which  England  has  developed  itself  into  the  British 
Empire.  England  began  as  a  sovereign  power,  having  its  sovereignty 
vested  at  first  solely  in  the  Sovereign,  but  gradually  in  the  Sovereign 
and  Parliament,  This  sovereignty  neither  the  Crown  nor  the  Parlia- 
ment can,  jointly  or  severally,  get  rid  of,  for  it  is  of  the  very  essence 
of  a  sovereign  power  that  it  cannot,  by  Act  of  Parliament  or  other- 
wise, bind  its  successora.f  This  principle  of  supremacy  has  never 
been  lost  sight  of  by  the  British  Parliament.  Their  right  to  alter 
or  suspend  a  colonial  Constitution  has  never  been  disputed.  Contract 
never  enters  into  the  question.  The  dominant  authority  delegates  to 
its  subordinate  communities  as  much  or  as  little  power  as  it  deems 
advantageous  for  each  body,  and,  if  it  sees  fit,  resumes  a  portion  or 
the  whole  of  the  delegated  authority.  The  last  point  of  difference 
to  be  noted  between  the  American  Constitution  and  the  Constitution 
of  the  British  Empire  is  the  fact  that  as  Minerva  sprang  from  the 
brain  of  Jupiter  fully  equipped,  so  the  American  Constitution  came 
forth  from  the  hands  of  its  framers  complete  and,  what  is  of  more 
importance,  practically  in  material  matters  unchangeable  except  by 

*  Burke's  Speech  on  American  Taxation,  vol.  L  p.  174. 

f  Tliia  IB  the  opinion  of  both  Elngluh  and  American  lawyers,  See  Blookstone'e  Comm. 
i.  90  ;  Austin  on  Juri«pmdence,  i.  22G.  Ab  tu  American  cases,  see  Oorley  on  Conatita- 
tional  LiniitatiooB,  pp.  2-149. 
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the  agony  of  an  internecine  war  or  some  overwhelming  passions.    The 
British  Empire,   on  the   other  hand,  is,  as  respects   its  component 
members,  ever  in  progress  and  flux.    An  Anglo-Saxon  colony,  no  less 
than  a  human  being,  has  its  infancy  under  the  maternal  care  of  a 
governor,  its  boyhood  subject  to  the  government  of  a  representative 
council  and  an  Executive  appointed  by  the  Crown,  its  manhood  under 
Home  Rule  and  responsible  government,  in  which  the  Executive  are 
bound  to  vacate  their  offices  whenever  they  are  out-voted  in  the  Legis- 
lature.    Changes  are  ever  taking  place  in  the  growth,  so  to  speak,  of 
the  several  British  possessions,  but  what  is  the  result  ?     Nobody  ever 
dreams  of  these  changes  injuring  the  Imperial  tie  or  the  supremacy 
of  the  British  Parliament,  that  alone  towers  above  all,  unchangeable 
and  unimpaired ;   and,  what,  is  most  notable,  loyalty  and  devotion  to 
the    Crown — that  is  to  say,  the   Imperial  tie — so   far  from  being 
weakened  by  the  transition  of  a  colony  from  a  state  of  dependence 
in  local  affairs  to  the  higher  degree  of  a  self-governing  colony,  are 
on  the  contrary,  strengthened   almost   in   direct   proportion   as   the 
central    interference    with    local    affairs    is    dimimshed.       On    thi» 
point    an     unimpeachable    witness — Mr.    Merivalc — says  :    "  What,, 
theuj    are    the   lessons  to    be  learnt  from  a   consideration   of  the 
American  Constitution  and  of  our  colonial  system  ?     Surely  those : 
that  Imperial   unity    and    Imperial    supremacy    are   in    no    degree 
dependent  on  the   control  exercised   by   the   central  power   on   its 
^dependent  members.^'     Facts,   however,   are  more   conclusive    than 
^any  arguments ;  and  we  have  only  to  look   back   to   the   state  some 
forty  years  ago  of  Canada,  New  Zealand,  and   the   various  colonies 
of  Australia,  and  compare  that  state  with  their  condition  to-day,  to 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  fullest   power   of  local  government 
is    perfectly    consistent    with    the    unity    of   the    Empire    and    the 
supremacy   of    the    British    Parliament.       Under  the  old    colonial 
Constitutions  the  Executive  of  those  colonies  was  under  the  control 
of  the  Crown ;  and  Mr,  Merivale  says  "  that   the  political  existence 
consisted  of  a  series  of  quarrels  and  reconciliations  between  the  two 
opposing   authorities — the   colonial  legislative  body  and  the  Execu- 
tive nominated  by  the  Crown."     England  resolved  to  give  up  the  con* 
trol  of  the  Executive,  and  to  grant  complete  responsible  government — 
that  is  to  say,  the   Governor  of  each  colony  was  instructed  that  his 
Executive  Council   (or  ^linistry,  as  we  should  call  it)   must  resign 
whenever  they  were  out-voted  by  the  legislative  body.     The  effect  of 
this  change,  this  relaxing,  as  would  be  supposed,  of  the  Imperial  tie, 
[was  magical,  and  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Merivale  :* 

"  The  magnitude  of  that  change — the  extraordinary  rapidity  of  its  bene- 
ficial effects — it  ia  scarcely  possible  to  exaggerate.     None  but  those  who  have 

*  "Lectures  on  tlie  Colonies,"  p.  641. 
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traced  it  can  realize  the  sudden  spring  made  by  a  young  community  under 
its  first  release  from  the  old  tie  of  subjection,  moderate  as  that  tie  really 
Avae.  The  cessation,  as  if  by  mfigic,  of  the  old  irritant  sores  between  colony 
and  mother  country  is  the  first  result.  Not  only  are  they  at  concord,  but 
they  seem  to  leave  hardly  any  traces  in  the  public  mind  behind  them.  Confi- 
dence and  affection  towards  the  home,  still  fondly  so  termed  by  the  colonist 
as  well  as  tlie  emigrant,  seem  to  supersede  at  once  distrust  and  hostility. 
Loyalty,  which  was  before  the  badge  of  a  class  suspected  by  the  rest  of  the 
community,  became  the  common  watchword  of  all,  and,  with  some  extrava- 
gance in  the  sentiment,  there  arises  no  small  share  of  its  nobleness  and  devo- 
tion. Communities,  which  but  a  few  years  ago  would  have  wrangled  over 
the  smallest  item  of  public  expenditure  to  which  they  were  invited  by  the 
Executive  to  contribute,  have  vied  with  each  other  in  their  subscriptions  to 
purposes  of  British  interests  in  response  to  calls  of  humanity,  or  munificence 
for  objects  but  indistinctly  heard  of  at  the  distance  of  half  the  world," 

The  Domioioa  of  Canada  has  been  80  much  talked  about  that  it 
may  be  well  to  give  a  summary  of  its  Constitution,  though, 
in  so  far  as  regards  its  relations  to  the  mother  country,  it  differs 
in  no  material  respect  from  any  other  self-governing  colony.  The 
Dominion  consists  of  seven  provinces,  each  of  which  has  a  Legis- 
lature of  its  own^  but  is  at  the  same  time  subject  to  the  Legislature 
of  the  Dominion,  in  the  same  manner  as  each  State  in  the 
American  Union  has  a  Legislature  of  its  own,  and  is  at  the 
same  time  subject  to  the  control  of  Congress.  The  distinguishing 
feature  between  the  system  of  the  American  States  and  the  asso- 
ciated colonies  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  ia  this — that  all  Imperial 
powers,  everything  that  constitutes  a  people  a  nation  as  respects 
foreigners,  are  reserved  to  the  mother  country.  The  division, 
then,  of  the  Dominion  and  its  provinces  consists  only  in  a  di- 
vision of  Local  powers.  It  is  impossible  to  mark  accurately 
the  line  between  Dominion  and  Provincial  powers,  but,  speaking 
generally.  Dominion  powers  relate  to  such  matters — for  example,  the 
regulation  of  trade  and  commerce,  postal  service,  currency,  and  so  forth 
— as  require  to  be  dealt  with  on  a  uniform  principle  throughout  the 
whole  area  of  a  country  ;  while  the  Provincial  powers  relate  to  pro- 
vincial and  municipal  institutions,  provincial  licensing,  and  other 
subjects  restricted  to  the  limits  of  the  province.  As  a  general  rule, 
the  Legislature  of  the  Dominion  and  the  Legislature  of  each 
province  have  respectively  exclusive  jurisdiction  within  the  limits 
of  the  subjects  entrusted  to  them  ;  but,  as  respects  agriculture  and 
immigration,  the  Dominion  Parliament  have  power  to  overrule  any 
Act  of  the  provincial  Legislatures,  and,  as  respects  property  and  civil 
rights  in  Ontario,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick,  the  Dominion 
Parliament  may  legislate  with  a  view  to  uniformity,  but  their  legisla- 
tion is  not  valid  unless  it  is  accepted  by  the  Legislature  of  each 
province  to  which  it  applies. 

The  executive  authority  in  the  Dominion  GoFeniment,  as  iu  all  the 
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self-governing  colonies,  is  carried  on  by  the  Governor  in  the  name  of 
the  UuecD,  but  with  the  advice  of  a  Council :  that  is  to  say,  as  to  all 
Imperial  matters,  he  is  under  the  control  of  the  mother  country  ;  as 
to  all  local  matters,  he  acts  on  the  advice  of  his  local  Council.  The 
result  of  the  whole  is  that  the  citizenship  of  an  inhabitant  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  is  a  triple  tie.  Suppose  him  to  reside  in  the 
province  of  Quebec.  First,  he  is  a  citizen  of  that  province,  and 
bound  to  obey  all  the  laws  which  it  is  within  the  competence  of  the 
provincial  Legislature  to  pass.  Next,  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  and  acknowledges  its  jurisdiction  in  all  matters  outside 
the  legitimate  sphere  of  the  proviuce.  Lastly,  and  above  all,  he  is  a 
subject  of  her  Majesty.  He  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  respects 
the  vast  company  of  nations,  an  Englishman,  entitled  to  all  the 
privileges  as  be  is  to  all  the  glory  of  the  mother  country  so  far  as 
such  privileges  can  be  enjoyed  and  glory  participated  in  without 
actual  residence  in  Euglaud.  One  startling  point  of  likeness  in 
events  and  nnlikeness  in  consequences  is  to  be  found  in  the  history 
of  Ireland  and  Canada.  In  17U8  Ireland  rebelled.  Protestant  and 
Catholic  were  arrayed  in  arms  against  each  other.  The  rebellion 
was  quenched  in  blood,  and  measures  of  repression  have  been  in  force, 
with  slight  intervals  of  suspeusion,  ever  siccc,  with  this  result — that 
the  Ireland  of  1S86  is  scarcely  less  disloyal  and  discontented  than  the 
Ireland  of  1798.  In  1837  and  1838  Canada  rebelled.  Protestants 
and  Catholics^  differing  in  nationality  as  well  as  in  religion,  were 
arrayed  in  arms  against  each  other.  The  rebellion  was  quelled  with 
the  least  possible  violence,  a  free  Constitution  was  given,  and  the 
Canada  of  188G  is  the  largest,  most  loyal,  and  most  contented  colony 
in  her  Majesty'^s  dominions. 

Assuming,  then,  thus  much  to  be  proved  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  that  national  unity  of  the  closest  description  is  con- 
sistent with  complete  Home  Kule  in  the  component  members  of  the 
nation,  and  by  the  history  of  Canada  and  the  British  colonial 
empire  that  an  Imperial  tie  is  sufficient  to  bind  together  for  centuries 
dependencies  differing  in  situation,  in  nationality,  in  religion,  in  laws, 
in  everything  that  distinguishes  peoples  one  from  another,  and  further 
and  more  particularly  that  emancipation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  colonics 
from  control  in  their  internal  affairs  strengthens  instead  of  weakeo- 
iog  Imperial  unity,  let  us  turn  to  Ireland  and  inquire  whether 
there  is  anything  in  the  circumstances  under  which  Home  Rule  was 
proposed  to  be  granted  to  Ireland,  or  in  the  measures  intended  to 
establish  that  Home  Rule,  fairly  leading  to  the  inference  that  dis- 
ruption of  the  Empire  or  an  impairment  of  Imperial  powers  would 
probably  be  a  consequence  of  passing  the  Irish  Government  Bill  and 
the  Irish  Land  Bill.  And,  first,  as  to  the  circumstances  which  would 
seem  to  recommend  the  Irish  Home  Kule  Bill. 
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Ireland,  from  the  very  commencement  of  her  connection  with 
England,  has  chafed  under  the  restraints  which  that  connection 
imposed.  The  closer  the  apparent  union  between  the  two  countries 
the  greater  the  real  disunion.  The  Act  of  1800,  in  words  and  in  law, 
effected  not  a  union  merely,  but  a  consolidation  of  the  two  countries. 
The  effect .  of  those  words  and  that  law  was  to  give  rise  to  a  restless 
discontent,  which  has  constantly  found  expression  in  efforts  to 
procure  the  repeal  of  the  Act  of  Union  and  the  re-establishment 
of  a  National  Parliament  in  Dublin.  How  futile  have  been  the 
efforts  of  the  British  Parliament  to  diminish  by  concession  or 
repress  by  coercion  Irish  aspirations  or  Irish  discontent  it  is 
unnecessary  to  discuss  here.  All  men  admit  the  facts,  however 
different  the  conclusions  which  they  draw  from  those  facts.  What 
Burke  said  of  America  on  moving  in  1775  his  resolution  on  coucilia- 
tion  with  the  colonies  was  true  in  1885  with  respect  to  Ireland : — 

"  The  fact  is  undoubted,  that  under  former  Parliaments  the  state  of 
America  [read  for  America,  Ireltuid]  has  been  kept  in  continual  agitation. 
Everything  administered  as  remedy  to  the  public  complaint,  if  it  did  not 
produce,  was  at  least  followed  by  an  heightening  of  the  distemper,  until^by  a 
variety  of  experiments,  tliat  important  country  has  been  brought  into  her 
present  situation — a  situation  which  I  will  not  miscall,  which  1  dare  not 
name,  wliich  I  scarcely  know  how  to  comprehend  in  ths  terms  of  any  de- 
scription." * 

At  length,  after  the  election  of  1885  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  majority 
of  his  followers  came  to  the  conclusion  that  an  opportunity  had 
presented  itself  for  providing  Ireland  with  a  Constitution  confer- 
ring on  the  people  of  that  country  the  largest  measure  of  self-govern- 
ment consistent  with  the  absolute  supremacy  of  the  Crown  and  the 
Imperial  Parliament  and  the  entire  unity  of  the  Empire.  A  scheme 
was  proposed  which  was  accepted  in  principle  by  the  representatives 
of  the  National  party  in  Ireland  as  a  fair  and  sufficient  adjustment 
of  the  Imperial  claims  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Local  claims  of  Ireland. 
The  scheme  was  sliortly  this.  A  Legislative  Assembly  was  proposed  to 
be  established  in  Ireland  with  power  to  make  all  laws  necessary  for  the 
good  government  of  Ireland — in  other  words,  invested  with  the  same 
powers  of  local  self-government  as  a  colonial  Assembly.  The 
Irish  Assembly  was  in  one  respect  unlike  a  colonial  Legislature. 
It  consisted  of  one  House  only,  but  this  House  waa  divided  into 
two  orders,  each  of  which,  in  case  of  differences  on  any  important 
legislative  matter,  voted  separately.  This  form  was  adopted  in 
order  to  minimize  the  chances  of  collision  between  the  two  orders, 
by  making  it  imperative  on  each  order  to  hear  the  arguments  of 
the  other  before  proceeding  to  a  division,  thus  throwing  on  the 
dissentient  order  the  fuU  responsibility  of  its  dissent,  with  a  com- 

«  Burke,  vol.  i.  p.  181. 
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plcte  knowledge  of  the  consequences  likely  to  ensue  therefrom.  The 
dtuse  conferring  on  the  Irish  Legislature  full  powers  of  local 
•elf-government  was  immediately  followed  by  a  provision  excepting, 
by  enumeration,  from  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Irish 
Lt^islature,  all  Imperial  powers,  and  declaring  any  enactment 
void  which  infringed  on  that  provision.  This  exception  (as  ia  well 
known)  is  not  found  in  colonial  Constitutional  Acts.  In  them 
the  restriction  of  the  words  of  the  grant  to  Local  powers  only  has 
l)ecn  held  sufficient  to  safeguard  the  supremacy  of  the  British 
Parliament  and  the  imity  of  the  Empire.  The  reason  for  making 
a  difference  in  the  case  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  was  political,  not 
legal.  Separation  was  declared  by  the  enemies  of  the  Bill  to  be 
the  real  intention  ot  its  supporters,  and  destruction  of  the  unity  of 
the  Empire  to  be  its  certain  consequence.  It  seemed  well  that 
Ireland,  by  her  representatives,  should  accept  as  a  satisfactory 
charter  of  Irish  liberty  a  document  which  contained  an  express 
submission  to  Imperial  power  and  a  direct  acknowledgment  of 
Imperial  unity.  Similarly  with  respect  to  the  supremacy  of  the 
British  Parliament.  In  the  colonial  Constitutions  all  reference  to 
this  supremacy  is  omitted  as  being  too  clear  to  require  notice.  In 
the  case  of  the  Irish  Home  Rule  Bill  instructions  were  given  to 
preserve  in  express  words  the  supremacy  of  the  British  Parliament 
in  order  to  pledge  Ireland  to  an  express  admission  of  that  supremacy 
by  the  same  vote  which  accepted  Local  powers.  It  is  true  that  the 
wording  by  the  draftsman  of  the  sentence  reserving  the  supremacy 
of  Parliament  was  justly  found  fault  with  as  inaccurate  and  doubt- 
ful, but  that  defect  would  have  been  cured  by  an  amendment  in 
Committee ;  and,  even  if  there  had  not  l>een  any  such  clause  in  the 
Bill,  it  is  clear,  from  what  has  been  said  above,  that  the  Imperial 
Legislature  could  not,  if  it  would,  renounce  its  supremacy  or 
abdicate  its  sovereign  powers.  The  executive  government  in 
Ireland  was  continued  in  the  Queen,  to  be  carried  on  by  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  on  behalf  of  her  Majesty,  with  the  aid  of  such  officers- 
and  Council  as  to  her  Majesty  might  from  time  to  time  seem  fit. 
Her  Majesty  was  also  a  constituent  part  of  the  Legislature,  with 
power  to  delegate  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  the  prerogative  of  assent- 
ing to  or  dissenting  from  Bills,  and  of  summoning,  proroguing,  and 
dissolving  Parliament.  Under  these  provisions  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
resembled  the  Governor  of  a  colony  with  responsible  government. 
He  was  invested  with  a  double  authority — first,  Imperial ;  secondly, 
Local.  As  an  Imperial  officer,  he  was  bound  to  veto  any  Bill  iujuri- 
ou»ly  affecting  Imperial  interests  or  inconsistent  with  general  Imperial 
policy ;  as  a  Local  officer,  it  was  his  duty  to  act  in  all  local  matters 
according  to  the  advice  of  hie  Coancil,  whose  tenure  of  office 
depended  on   their  being  in    harmony  with,  and  supported  by,  a 
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majority  of  the  Legislative  Assembly.  Questions  relating  to  the 
constitutionality  of  any  particular  law  were  not  left  altogether  to  the 
decision  of  the  Governor.  If  a  Bill  containing  a  provision  infringing 
Imperial  rights  passed  the  Legislature,  its  validity  might  be  decided 
in  the  first  instance  by  the  ordinary  courts  of  law,  but  the  ultimate 
appeal  lay  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  and,  with 
a  view  to  secure  absolute  impartiality  in  the  Committee,  it  was 
provided  that  Ireland  should  be  represented  on  that  body  by  persons 
who  either  were  or  had  been  Irish  judges.  Not  the  least  important 
provision  of  the  Bill,  as  respects  the  maintenance  of  Imperial 
interests,  was  the  continuance  of  Imperial  taxation.  The  Customs 
and  Excise  duties  were  directed  to  be  levied,  as  heretofore,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  enactments  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  were 
excepted  from  the  control  of  the  Irish  Legislature,  which  had  full 
power,  with  that  exception,  to  impose  such  taxes  in  Ireland  as  they 
might  think  expedient.  The  Bill  further  provided  that  neither  the 
Imperial  taxes  of  Excise  nor  any  Local  taxes  that  might  be  imposed 
by  the  Irish  Legislature  should  be  paid  into  the  Irish  Exchequer.  An 
Imperial  oflScer,  called  the  Receiver- General,  was  appointed,  into 
whose  hands  the  produce  of  eveiy  tax,  botli  Imperial  and  Local,  was 
required  to  be  paid,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Receiver-General  to 
take  care  that  all  claims  of  the  English  Exchequer,  including 
especially  the  contribution  payable  by  Ireland  for  Imperial  purposes, 
were  satisfied  before  a  farthing  found  its  way  into  the  Irish  Ex- 
chequer for  Irish  purposes.  The  Receiver- General  was  provided 
with  an  Imperial  Court  to  enforce  his  rights  of  Imperial  taxation, 
and  adequate  means  for  enforcing  all  Imperial  powers  by  Imperial 
civil  officers.  The  Bill  did  not  provide  for  the  representation  of 
Ireland  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  on  all  Imperial  questions, 
including  questions  relating  to  Imperial  taxation,  but  it  is  fully 
understood  that  in  any  Bill  which  might  hereafter  be  brought  forward 
relating  to  Home  Rule  those  defects  would  be  remedied. 

An  examination,  then,  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill,  that  "  child  of  revo- 
lution and  parent  of  separation,"  appears  to  lead  irresistibly  to  two 
conclusions.  First,  that  Imperial  rights  and  Imperial  powers, 
representation  for  Imperial  purposes,  Imperial  taxation — in  short, 
every  link  that  binds  a  subordinate  member  of  an  Empire  to  its 
supreme  head — have  been  maintained  unimpaired  and  unchanged. 
Secondly,  that,  in  granting  Home  Rule  to  discontented  Ireland, 
that  form  of  responsible  government  has  been  adopted  which,  as 
Mr.  Merivale  declares — and  his  declaration  subsequent  events  have 
more  than  verified — when  conferred  on  the  discontented  colonies, 
changed  restless  aspirations  for  separation  into  quiet  loyalty. 

That  such  a  Bill  as  the  Home  Rule  Bill  should  be  treated  as  an 
invasion  of  Imperial  rights  is  a  proof  of  one,  or  perhaps  of  both,  the 
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following  axioms — that  Bills  are  never  read  by  their  acx:uscrs, 
and  that  party  spirit  will  distort  the  plainest  facts.  The  uniou  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  not,  so  far  as  Imperial  powers  were 
concerned,  disturbed  by  the  Bill,  and  an  Irishman  remains  a  citizen 
of  the  British  Empire  under  the  Home  Rule  Bill,  with  the  same 
obligations  and  the  same  privileges,  on  the  same  terms  as  before.  All 
the  Bill  did  was  to  make  his  Irish  citizenship  distinct  from  his 
Imperial  citizenship,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  citizenship  of  a  native 
of  the  State  of  New  York  is  distinct  from  his  citizenship  as  a  member 
of  the  United  States.  Now  it  has  been  found  that  the  Central  power 
in  the  United  States  has  been  more  than  a  match  for  the  State  powers, 
and  can  it  be  conceived  for  a  moment  that  the  Imperial  power  of 
rreat  Britain  should  not  be  a  match  for  the  local  power  of  Ireland — 
State  which  has  not  one-seventh  of  the  population  or  one-twentieth 
part  of  the  income  of  the  dominant  community  ? 

One  argument  remains  to  be  noticed   which  Mr.  Dicey  and  the 
opponents  of  Home   Rule   urge   as   absolutely  condemnatory  of  the 
measure,  whereas,  if  properly  weighed,  it  is  conclusive  in  its  favour. 
Home  Rule,  they  say,  is  a  mere  question  of  sentiment.     "  Natioual 
aspirations  "  are  the  twaddle  of  English  enthusiasts  who  know  nothing 
of  Ireland.      What  is  really  wanted  is  the  reform  of  the  Land  Law. 
Settle  the  agrarian  problem,  and  Home  Rule  may  be  relegated  to  the 
place  supposed  to  be  paved  with   good   intentions.     The  Irish  will 
atraightway  change  their  character,  and  become  a  law-abiding,  con- 
tented, loyal  people.      Be  it  so.     But  suppose  it  to  be  proved  that  the 
establishment   of  an    Irish   Government,  or,  in   other  words,   Home 
Rule,  is  an   essential  condition  of  agrarian  reform — that  the  latter 
cannot  be  had  without  the  former — surely  Home  Rule  should  stand 
none  the  worse   in  the   estimation    of  its  opponents  if  it  not  only 
secures  a  safe  basis  fur  putting  an  end  to    agrarian    exasperation, 
but  also  gratifies  the  feeling  of  the  Irish  people  as  expressed  by  the 
majority   of  its   representatives  in  Parliament  ?     Now,  what  ia  the 
nature  of  the  Irish  Land  Question?    This  we  must  understand  before 
considering  the  remedy.     In  Ireland  (meaning  by  Ireland  that  part 
of  the  country  which  is  in  the  bands  of  tenants,  and  falls  within  the 
compass  of  a  Land   Bill)  the  tenure  of  land  is  wholly  unlike  that 
which  is  found  in   the   greater  part  of  England.      Instead  of  large 
farms  in    which    the    landlord    makes    all    the    improvements    and 
the    tenant    pays    rent    for    the    privilege    of    cultivatiug   the  land 
and  receives  the  produce,  small  holdings   are  found   in    which  the 
tenant  does   the    improvements  (if    any)    and    pays    a    fixed   rent- 
charge  to  the  owner.     In  England  the  tenant  does  not  perform  the 
obligations  or  in  any  way  aspire  to  the  character  of  owner.     If  he 
thinks  he  can  get  a  cheaper  farm,  be  quits  his  former  one,  regarding 
his  interest  in  the  laud  as  a   mere  matter  of  pounds,  shillings,  and 
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pence.  Not  so  the  Irish  tenant.  He  has  made  what  he  calls  im- 
provements, he  claims  a  quasi-ownership  in  the  laud,  and  has  tho. 
characteristic  Celtic  attachment  for  the  patch  of  ground  forming  his 
holding,  however  squalid  it  may  be,  however  inadequate  for  his 
support.  In  short,  in  Ireland  there  is  a  dlial  ownership — that  of  the 
proprietor,  -who  has  no  interest  in  the  soil  so  long  as  the  tenant  pays 
his  rent  and  fulfils  the  conditions  of  his  tenancy;  and  that  of  the 
tenant,  who,  subject  to  the  payment  of  his  rent  and  performance  of 
the  fixed  conditions,  acts,  thinks,  and  carries  himself  as  the  owner  of 
his  holding.  A  system,  then,  of  agrarian  reform  in  Ireland  resolves 
itself  into  an  inquiry  as  to  the  best  mode  of  putting  an  end  to  this 
dual  ownership — that  is  to  say,  of  making  the  tenant  the  sole  pro- 
prietor of  his  holding,  and  compensating  the  landlord  for  his  interest 
in  the  ownership.  The  problem  is  further  narrowed  by  the  circum- 
stance that  the  tenant  cannot  be  expected  to  advance  any  capital  or 
pay  an  increased  rent,  so  that  the  means  of  compensating  the  landlord 
must  be  found  out  of  the  existing  rent. 

The  plan  adopted  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  Land  Bill  was  to  commute 
the  rent-charges^  offering  the  landlord,  as  a  general  rule,  twenty  years' 
purchase  on  the  net  rental  of  the  estate  {that  is  to  say,  the  rent 
received  by  him  after  deducting  all  outgoings),  and  paying  him  the 
purchase-money  in  .£3  per  cent,  stock  taken  at  par.  The  stock  was  to 
be  advanced  by  the  English  Government  to  an  Irish  State  department 
at  3i  per  cent,  interest,  and  the  Bill  provided  that  the  tenant,  instead 
of  rent,  was  to  pay  an  annuity  of  .€4  per  cent,  on  a  capital  sum 
equal  in  amount  to  twenty  times  the  gross  rental.  An  illustration 
will  most  readily  show  how  the  plan  works,  it  being  only  necessary 
to  premise  that  an  annuity  of  £4;  per  cent,  paid  for  a  period  of  forty- 
nine  years  will  discharge  all  principal  and  interest  due  in  respect  of  a 
capital  sum  lent  at  3^  per  cent. 

Bearing  the  foregoing  assumption  in  mind,  let  John  Jones  be  tbe 
tenant  of  the  Shannon  holding  at  iilO  a  year,  and  John  Brown  the 
landlord.     Then  the  account  stands  as  follows  : — Shannon  holdings 
610  a  year  gross  rent.  Assume  the  outgoings  to  be  £20  per  cent. ;  then 
the  sum  payable  to  the  landlord  =  twenty  times  the  gross  rent,  after  de- 
ducting 20  per  cent,  for  outgoings — that  is  to  say,  €20  y  jeiO=iJ200— 
(:4()=£\60.  The  sum  payable  bythe  tenant=£4  per  cent,  on  ten  years' 
purchase  of  gross  rental — that  is  to  say,  :£-i  per  cent,  on  £200,  or  £S 
a  year  for  forty-nine  years.     England  lends  Ireland  j6160  stock  at 
3A  per  cent,  to  pay  the  landlord.    And,  inasmuch  as  an  annuity  of  €4 
per  cent,  pays  off  principal  and   interest  of  money  lent  at   3J  per 
cent,  ia  forty-nine  years,  the  Irish  authority  pays  off  the  debt  in 
forty-nine  years  by  a  payment  of  j£4  per  cent,  on  £100,  or  £6  Ss.,  for 
forty-nine  years.     At  the  same  time,  the  Irish  State  authority  receives 
from  tiie  tenant  £8  a  year  for  the  same  period,  thus  gaining  the 
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difference  between  £G  8«.  and  €8,  or  ^£1  12«.,  for  expenses  of  collec- 
tion and  profit.  The  consequenct.,  hen,  is  that  by  Mr.  Gladstone's 
plan  the  landlord  obtains  twenty  years'  purchase  on  the  net  rental 
for  bi»  estate ;  the  tenant^s  rent  is  reduced  from  .£"10  to  £8 ;  the 
Irish  Government  receives  £6  and  pays  only  £0  8s.,  making  an 
annual  profit  of  the  difference. 

Another  mode  of  putting  the  case  shortly  is  as  follows : — The 
English  Exchequer  lends  the  money  to  the  Irish  State  authority  at 
3|  per  cent.,  and  an  annuity  of  4  per  cent,  paid  during  forty-nine 
years  will^  as  has  been  stated  above^  repay  both  principal  and  interest 
for  every  £;100  lent  at  3^  per  cent.  On  the  sale  of  an  estate  under 
the  Bill,  the  landlord  receives  twenty  years'  purchase ;  the  tenant  pays 
£4  per  cent,  on  twenty  years'  purchase  of  the  gross  rental ;  the  Irish 
State  Authority  receives  £!•  per  cent,  on  the  gross  rental;  the  English 
Exchequer  receives  4  per  cent,  on  the  net  rental  only. 

The  machinery,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Land  Bill  is  this : — An  Impe- 
rial Commission  is  appointed  to  see  that  the  landlord  obtains  a  fair 
price  for  his  estate.  The  Irish  Government  create  a  Land  Depart- 
ment to  conduct  the  business  on  behalf  of  the  Irish  Government. 
The  tenant  requires  no  protection,  as  his  rent  is  necessarily  reduced, 
nnd  consequently  no  power  of  refusing  to  become  the  owner  of  the 
land  was  given  to  him,  except  in  certain  special  cases.  It  has  been 
found,  however,  that  the  absence  of  a  power  on  the  side  of  the  tenant 
to  refuse  to  become  proprietor  is  liable  to  misconstruction ;  it  will  be 
advisable,  therefore,  in  a  future  Bill,  to  provide  that  the  State  should 
become  the  proprietor  instead  of  the  tenant,  if  the  tenant  prefers  to 
retain  bis  existing  position  instead  of  becoming  an  owner  on  pay- 
ment of  a  reduced  rent  for  forty-nine  years,  and  should  be  entitled 
to  make  what  bargain  it  pleases  with  the  tenant.  The  notable 
feature  which  distinguishes  this  plan  from  all  other  schemes  is  the 
security  given  for  the  repayment  of  the  purchase-money:  hitherto 
the  English  Government  has  lent  the  money  directly  to  the  landlord 
or  tenant,  and  has  become  the  mortgagee  of  the  land — in  other  words, 
has  bc<:ome  in  effect  the  landlord  of  the  land  sold  to  the  tenant  until 
the  repayment  of  the  loan  has  been  completed.  To  carry  into  effect 
under  such  a  system  any  extensive  scheme  of  agrarian  reform  (and  if 
not  extensive  such  a  reform  would  be  of  no  value  in  pacifying  Ireland) 
presupposes  a  readiness  on  the partoftheEuglish Government  to  become 
virtually  the  landlord  of  a  large  portion  of  Ireland,  with  the  attendant 
odium  of  absenteeism  and  alien  domination.  Under  the  Land  Bill  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  all  these  difficulties  are  overcome.  The  Lrish,  not  the 
English,  Government  is  the  virtual  landlord.  It  is  the  interest  of  Ire- 
land that  the  annuities  due  from  the  tenants  should  be  regularly  paid,  as, 
subject  to  the  prior  charge  of  the  English  Exchequer,  they  form  part  of 
the  Inah  revenues.     It  may  be  objected  that  the  Irish  Government 
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may  repudiate  the  cJebt ;  that  is  rendered  impossible  by  a  provision 
that  all  the  Irish  revenues,  iucluditig  the  land  rents,  are  to  be  paid^ 
into  the  hands  of  the  Imperial  Receiver- General,  whose  office  we  have 
described  above,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  liquidate  the  debt  due  to  his 
Imperial  master,  the  Imperial  Exchequer,  before  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment can  receive  any  portion  of  the  moneys  in  his  hands.  The 
position  of  the  Receiver-General  has  perhaps  not  been  sufficiently 
guarded  in  the  present  BilK  and  it  will  be  advisable  in  a  future 
Bill  to  declare  that  he  shall,  if  he  thinks  fit,  collect  the  taxes | 
by  Imperial  officers.  The  cardinal  difference,  then,  between  Mr. 
Gladstone's  scheme  and  any  other  land  scheme  that  has  seen  the 
light  is  this — that  in  Mr,  Gladstone's  scheme  the  English  loans  are 
lent  to  tlie  Irish  Gt)vernment  on  the  security  of  the  whole  Irish 
revenues,  whereas  in  every  other  scheme  they  have  been  lent  by  the 
English  Government  to  the  Irish  creditors  on  the  security  of  indi- 
Tidttal  patches  of  land. 

The  whole  question,  then,  of  the  relation  between  Home  Rule  and 
agrarian  reform  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  : — Agrarian  reform 
is  necessary  for  the  pacification  of  Ireland ;  agrarian  reform  cannot 
be  efficiently  carried  into  effect  without  an  Irish  Government;  an 
Irish  Government  can  only  be  established  by  a  Home  Rule  Bill : 
therefore  a  Home  Rule  Bill  is  necessary  for  the  pacification  of 
Ireland.  It  is  idle  to  say,  as  has  been  said  on  numerous  platforms, 
that  plans  no  doubt  can  be  devised  for  agrarian  reform  without  Home 
Rule.  The  Irish  revenues  are  the  only  collateral  security  that  can 
be  obtained  for  loans  of  English  money,  and  Irish  revenues  are  only 
available  for  the  purpose  on  the  establishment  of  an  Irish  Government. 
Baronial  guarantees,  union  guarantees,  county  guarantees,  debenture 
schemes,  have  all  been  tried  and  found  wanting,  and  vague  assertions  as 
to  possibilities  are  idle  unless  they  are  based  on  intelligible  working 
plans. 

The  foregoing  arguments  will  be  equally  valid  if,  instead  of 
making  the  tenants  peasant-proprietors,  it  were  thought  desirable  that 
the  Irish  State  should  be  the  proprietor  and  the  tenants  be  the  holders 
of  the  land  at  perpetual  rents  and  subject  to  fixed  conditions.  Again, 
it  might  be  possible  to  pay  the  landlords  by  annual  sums  instead  of 
capital  sums.  Such  matters  are  really  questions  of  detail.  The 
substance  is  to  interpose  the  Irish  Government  between  the  tenant  and 
the  English  mortgagee,  and  to  make  the  loans  general  charges 
on  the  whole  of  the  Irish  Government  revenues  as  paid  into 
the  hands  of  an  Imperial  Receiver  instead  of  placing  them  as 
special  charges,  each  fixed  on  its  own  small  estate  or  holding. 
The  fact  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  laud  scheme  has  been  denounced 
as  confiscation  of  ^100,000,000  of  the  English  taxpayers'  pro- 
perty,  while  Lord  Ashbourne's  Act  is  pronounced  by  the  same  party 
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and  pradentj  sbows  the  political  bHadness  of  party  spirit  in  its 
most  absurd  form.  Lord  Ashbourne's  Act  requires  precisely  the  same 
eBpenditnre  to  do  the  same  work  as  Mr.  Gladstone's  Bill  requires^  but 
in  Mr.  Gladatone's  scheme  the  whole  Irish  revenue  is  pledged  as 
ooUateral  security,  and  the  Irish  Government  is  interposed  between 
the  ultimate  creditor  and  the  Irish  tenant,  while  under  Lord  Ash- 
bourne's Act  the  English  Government  figures  without  disguise  as  th6 
landlord  of  each  tenant,  exacting  a  debt  which  the  tenant  is  unwilling 
to  pay  as  being  due  to  what  he  calls  an  alien  Government. 

An  endeavour  has  been  made  in  the  preceding  pages  to  prove  that 
Home  Bole  in  no  respect  infringes  on  Imperial  rights  or  Imperial 
unity,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  Imperial  power  remains  exactly 
in  the  same  position  as  it  was  before,  the  Home  Rule  Bill  dealing  only 
with  Local  matters.  If  this  statement  be  correct,  it  disposes  at  once  of  a 
great  part  of  Mr.  Dicey's  book.  A  system  which  does  not  affect 
the  Xhnpire  or  diminish  the  supremacy  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, which  merely  confers  local  self-government  on  a  dependency 
of  the  Empire  not  so  important  to  Great  Britain  as  several  of  her 
colonies,  can  hardly  be  said  "  to  work  irreparable  injury  to  Great 
Britain  and  the  British  Empire."  *  At  all  events,  Burke  thought  that 
the  Imperial  supremacy  alone  constituted  a  real  union  between 
England  and  Ireland.     He  says : — 

*'My  poor  opinion  is,  that  the  closest  connection  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  is  essential  to  the  well-being — I  had  almost  said  to  the  very  being 
—of  the  three  kingdoms ;  for  that  purpose  I  humbly  conceive  that  the  whole 
of  the  superior,  and  what  I  should  call  Imperial  politics,  ought  to  have  its 
rendenoe  here,  and  that  Ireland,  locally,  civilly,  and  commercially  inde- 
pendent, ought  politically  to  look  up  to  Great  Britain  in  all  matters  of  peace 
and  war.  In  all  these  points  to  be  joined  with  her,  and,  in  a  word,  with  her 
to  live  and  to  die."t 

How  strange  to  Burke  would  have  seemed  the  doctrine  that  the 
leatoration  of  a  limited  power  of  self-government  to  Ireland, 
exdnding  commerce,  and  excluding  all  matters  not  only  Imperial, 
bat  those  in  which  uniformity  is  required,  should  be  denounced  as  a 
dinmption  of  the  Empire ! 

I  agree  altogether  with  Mr.  Dicey  when  he  says  "  that  the  welfare 
of  thirty  millions  of  citizens  must,  if  a  conflict  of  interest  arise,  be 
preferred  to  the  interest  of  five  millions  of  citizens  " — nay,  further, 
tfaat  it  is  an  error  of  democracy  to  admit "  that  a  fraction  of  a  nation 
haa  a  right  to  speak  with  the  authority  of  the  whole,  and  that  the 
right  of  each  portion  of  the  people  to  make  its  wishes  heard  involves 
Ae  right  to  have  them  granted."  % 

What  is  contended  is,  that  if  the  aspirations  of  the  Irish 
ptt^e  can  be  satisfied  by  a   Home  Rule  Bill  which  cannot  injure 

•  Dio^Ti  p.  16.        T  "  Letter  on  Affairs  of  Irdaad,"  i.  462.        ;  Dicey,  pp.  17,  29. 
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Imperial  rights  or  the  supremacy  of  the  British  Parliament,  it  is 
folly  to  reject  so  cheap  a  mode  of  settling  a  question  which  has  for 
centuries  been  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  English.  It  is  true  that, 
unlike  Mr.  Dicey,  I  do  not  think  that  in  considering  Home  Rule 
we  ought  "  to  separate  in  the  clearest  manner  matters  of  business 
from  matters  of  feeling/'  *  It  is  not,  as  he  affirms,  an  "  illusion  of 
language  or  falsely  applied  historical  method  to  talk  of  England  and 
Ireland  as  though  they  were  two  human  beings."  t  Surely  nations 
are  actuated  by  the  same  passions,  the  same  hopes,  the  same  fears, 
as  individuals ;  and  Mr.  Dicey  corrects  himself  when,  speaking  in 
another  part  of  his  book,  he  says  that  "  in  Germany  the  senti- 
ment of  nationality  has  overridden  the  political  divisions  which 
broke  up  Germany  into  almost  disconnected  and  often  hostile 
States."  X 

On  the  land  qnestion  Mr.  Dicey  agrees  that  "  historical  causes  have 
generated  in  Ireland  a  condition  of  opinion  which  in  all  matters 
regarding  the  land  impedes  that  enforcement  of  law  which  is  the 
primary  duty  of  every  civilized  government.''^  He  then  states  that, 
instead  of  such  a  condition  being  any  argument  in  favour  of  Home 
Rule,  the  proper  conclusion  is  "  that  if  the  popular  source  of  discontent 
be  agrarian,  then  the  right  course  is  to  amend  the  Land  Laws,  while 
improving  the  administrative  system  and  enforcing  justice  between 
man  and  man."||  The  short  answer  to  this  is  that  the  necessity  for 
amending  the  Land  Laws  is  the  most  cogent  possible  argument 
for  Home  Rule,  inasmuch  as  no  effectual  agrarian  reform  can 
be  carried  into  effect  without  an  Irish  Government  and  the 
collateral  security  of  the  Irish  revenues,  and  that  neither  the  Irish 
Government  nor  the  security  of  the  Irish  revenues  is  obtainable  with- 
out a  Home  Rule  Bill.  What  Mr.  Dicey  means  by  improving  the 
administrative  system  is  proved  by  other  parts  of  his  book,  in  which  he 
mentions,  with  apparent  approbation, "  the  official  hierarchy  wliich  on 
the  Continent  represents  the  authority  of  the  State,"  ^  and  declares 
"  that  there  is  nothing  objectionable  or  anomalous  in  increasing,  as  time 
goes  on,  the  stringency  of  criminal  procedure."  *♦  Why  any  improve- 
ments in  criminal  procedure  should  succeed  in  checking  agrarian 
crime  when  neither  the  Act  of  1881,  which,  he  justly  says,  estab- 
lished a  despotic  government,  nor  the  Act  of  1882,  which  he  thinks 
ought  to  be  made  permanent, ft  was  unsuccessful,  Mr.  Dicey  does 
not  inform  us  ;  nor  docs  he  allude  to  the  obvious  argument  that 
legislation  is  ineffective  to  repress  crime  generated,  as  agrarian  crime 
is,  by  a  sense  of  injustice,  unless  it  at  the  same  time  provides  some 
remedy  for  the  injustice.  In  chapter  iv.  he  deals  with  the  argument 
in  favour  of  Home   Rule  derived   from  foreign   experience,  by  sup- 
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posing  that  the  Home  llulera  hold  up  for  admiration  Turkish 
rule,  and  think  that  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government,  and  the 
Ilus!$ian  administration  of  Finland,  and  so  forth  are  examples  for 
Home  Rule  in  Ireland.*  Now,  a  little  consideration  would  have 
shown  Mr.  Dicey  that,  instead  of  adopting  foreign  types,  the  framcrs 
of  the  Irish  Bills  proceeded  strictly  on  the  lines  of  the  English 
Constitution  as  embodied  in  the  American  copy  of  English  prero- 
gatives or  in  our  own  colonial  Constitutions.  Foreign  examples  were 
only  adduced  to  show  that  countries  adverse  to  each  other  while 
the  one  was  in  a  state  of  dependence  to  the  other  became  friendly 
as  soon  as  local  independence  was  accorded  to  the  dependent 
member. 

Every  argument  against  Home  Rule   is   necessarily  based  on  the 
asTiomption  that  it  is  inexpedient  to  alter  the  Act  of  Union    to  the 
extent  of  allowing  a  separate  Legislature  in  Ireland.     On  this  hinges 
the  whole  case  of  the  opponents  to  the  Home  Rule  Bill,  for,  once  admit 
the   expediency  of  a  separate  body  with  power  to  govern  Ireland   in 
Xiocal  matters,  and  there  remains  to  the  framers  of  the  Home  Rule 
Bill   the   comparatively   easy  task    of  showing  that  the  form  they 
have  adopted,  either  in  its  present  shape   or  with  such   amendments 
as  would  not  be  inconsistent  with  the  principle  of  the  measure,  is  an 
admirable  expedient  for  removing  Irish  difllculties.     It  is  riglit,  then, 
to  examine  in  detail  Mr.  Diccy^s  plea  on  behalf  of  the  maintenance 
of  the  Union.     With  characteristic  candour,  he  begins  by  admitting 
that,  *'  although  eighty-six  years  have  elapsed  since  the  conclusion 
of    the   treaty  of  union    between    England   and    Ireland,  the  two 
countries  do  not  yet  form  a  united  nation.     The   Irish   people   arc, 
if  not  more  wretched  (for  the  whole  European  world  Las  made  pro- 
gress, and  Ireland  with  it),  yet  more  conscious  of  wretchedness,  and 
Irish  disaffection  to  England  is,  if  not  deeper,  more  widespread  than 
in  1800."  t      He  says  that,  "  if  the  Union  is  to  be  maintained  with 
sd  vantage  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  people  of  the  United 
Kingdom  must  make  the  most  strenuous,  firm,  and  continuous  effort, 
lasting,  it  may  well  be  for  twenty  years  or  more,  to  enforce  throughout 
every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  obedience  to  the  law  of  the  land."  J 
Coupling  this  expression,  "  enforcing  the  law  of  the  land,"  with  his 
smarks  on  coercion  in   a   previous  chaptcr^^   it  is  clear  that  Mr. 
icey's  maintenance  of  the  Union  rests  on  the  same  baais  as  Lord 
Salisbury's — that  is  to  say,  a  benevolent  despotism  for  twenty  years. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  balance,  as  it  were,  the  foregoing  severe  saying,. 
he  adds  that  "  a  change  of  feeling  would  make  it  easy  for  English 
politicians  and  English  voters  to  perceive  that  the  local  affairs  of  Ireland 
ought  to  be  managed  in  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  in 
accordance  with  the  opinion  of  the  parliamentary  representatives  of 
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Ireland."*  He  does  not  deny  that  the  maintenance  of  the  Union  is 
an  arduous  effort,  and  "  it  must  be  combined  vith  an  equally  strenuous 
endeavour  to  see  that  in  Ireland,  as  iu  every  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  demands  of  the  law  be  made  to  coincide  with  the 
demands  of  morality  and  of  humanity.*'  f  In  favour  of  the  Act  of 
Union,  as  I  understand  Mr.  Dicey's  book,  he  advances  no  direct  argu- 
ments except  that  "  it  ended  once  and  for  all  an  intolerable  condition  of 
affairs/' t  without  explaining  what  the  affairs  were  of  which  it  ended  the 
intolerable  condition  or  how  it  ended  them.  The  result,  then,  of  Mr. 
Dicey's  arguments  is  this — that  the  Union  ought  to  be  maintained 
by  any  requisite  amount  of  coercion,  but  that,  iu  the  meantime,  the 
agrarian  feud  must  be  put  an  end  to  by  making  the  tenants  proprietors 
of  the  land^  and  Ireland  must  be  governed  by  laws  conformable  to 
morality  and  humanity,  and  passed  in  accordance  with  the  demands 
of  the  Irish  representatives.  Now,  such  being  Mr.  Dicey's  pro- 
gramme, is  there  any  material  part  of  it  within  the  sphere  of  practical 
politics  except  through  the  medium  of  Home  Rule  and  a  Laud  Bill 
dependent  on  Home  Rule  ?  The  twenty  years  of  benevolent  despotism 
which  Mr.  Dicey  and  Lord  Salisbury  rightly  consider  essential  to  the 
well-governing  of  Ireland  under  the  Union  are  absolutely  certain  not 
to  come  to  pass,  and,  if  they  did  come  to  pass,  it  is  hard  to  sec  why 
twenty  future  years  of  coercion  should  effect  what  past  centuries 
of  coercive  rule  have  failed  to  effect.  Further,  how  can  Ireland 
be  governed  according  to  the  wishes  of  Ireland  with  coercion  ?  and 
how  can  the  agrarian  feud  be  stamped  out  without  a  Land  Bill  ?  And 
yet,  as  has  been  shown  above,  an  effective  Land  Bill  cannot  be  passed 
without  the  establishment  of  a  National  Government  in  Ireland.  The 
only  material  objection  to  Home  Rule  is  the  allegation  that  it  is  in- 
jurious to  the  unity  of  the  Empire  and  the  supremacy  of  Parliament — 
a  charge  which  has  been  sufficiently  disposed  of  in  the  previous  pages. 
Having  decided  that  the  Union  ought  to  be  maintained,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, that  Home  Rule  ought  to  be  rejected,  it  seems  a  work  of 
supererogation  in  Mr.  Dicey  to  go  through  the  various  forms  of  Home 
Rule — namely,  federation,  colonial  independence,  Grattan's  Constitu- 
tion, the  Gkdstonian  Constitution — and  condemn  each  form  separately. 
Why,  he  should  make  his  anathemas  joint  and  several.  With  respect 
to  federation,  it  undoubtedly,  as  Mr.  Dicey  says,  is  in  effect  the 
result  of  a  written  compact  between  independent  States,  who  form  a 
union  together  on  equal  terms,  and  it  is  a  mere  confusion  of  thought 
to  treat  federation  as  having  iu  principle,  though  it  may  have  in  form, 
anything  in  common  with  Imperialism,  meaning  by  Imperialism  the 
relation  between  the  head  of  the  Empire  "  and  the  component  parts  of 
the  great  political  union  of  communities  of  which  our  Empire  is  com- 
posed."    Federation  would  undoubtedly,  as  Mr.  Dicey  avers,  destroy 
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the  supremacy  of  the  British  Parliament,  and  not  only  that,  but 
the  existence  of  the  Empire ;  but,  for  the  reasons  stated  above, 
federation  between  the  dominant  head  of  the  Empire  and  a  dependent 
community  is  a  contradiction  in  terms,  and  never  was  dreamt  of 
by  the  framers  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill.  Colonial  independence 
appears  to  commend  itself  to  Mr.  Dicey  as  the  best  form  (though 
bad  at  the  best)  of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland,  but  he  thinks  the  conse- 
quent power  of  Ireland  to  have  an  army  and  navy  would  be  dangerous. 
Mr,  Gladstone's  Home  Rule  Bill  maintains  the  Union  in  respect 
of  the  army  and  navy  and  all  other  Imperial  matters.  The  Irish- 
man, for  the  purposes  of  peace  and  war,  remains  subject  to  the  British 
Parliament  in  all  respects  as  he  has  hitherto  been.  He  has  by  a 
great  majority  of  his  representatives  stated  that  he  is  satisfied  with 
Local  self-government  and  Imperial  submission.  "Why  Mr.  Dicey 
should  think  it  conducive  to  the  unity  of'  the  Empire  to  discharge 
the  Irishman  from  his  Imperial  obligations  does  not  appear,  and 
is  difficult  to  discover,  Grattan's  Constitution  granted  an  indepen- 
dence more  complete  in  law,  though  perhaps  not  more  complete  in 
practice,  than  colonial  independence.  It  ia  therefore  condemned  at 
once  as  being  inapplicable  to  the  state  of  things  which  the  Home 
Rule  Bill  was  intended  by  its  framers  to  establish  in  Ireland. 

To  conclude.  One  charge  made  against  the  Gladstonian  Home 
Rule  Bill  is  that  of  impairing  the  supremacy  of  the  British  Par- 
liament. That  allegation  has  been  shown  also  to  be  founded  on  a 
mistake.  Next,  it  is  said  that  the  Gladstonian  scheme  does  not  provide 
securities  against  executive  and  legislative  oppression.  The  answer  is 
complete.  The  executive  authority  being  vested  in  the  Queen,  it  will 
be  the  duty  of  the  Governor  not  to  allow  executive  oppression  j 
still  more  will  it  be  his  duty  to  veto  any  act  of  legislative  oppression. 
Further,  it  is  stated  that  difficulties  will  arise  with  respect  to  the  power 
of  the  Privy  Council  to  nullify  unconstitutional  Acts.  But  it  is  hard 
to  see  why  a  power  which  is  exercised  with  success  in  the  United  States, 
where  all  the  States  are  equal,  and  without  dispute  in  our  colonics, 
which  are  all  dependent,  should  not  be  carried  into  effect  with  equal 
ease  in  Ireland,  which  is  more  closely  bound  to  us  and  more  com- 
pletely under  our  power  than  the  colonies  are,  or  than  the  several 
States  are  under  the  power  of  the  Central  Government, 

Mr.  Dicey  sums  up  the  whole  matter  as  follows : — 

**  If  the  passion  of  nationality  is  the  cause  of  the  malady,  then  t!ie  proposed 
cure  is  iiseless,  for  the  Home  Uule  Bill  will  not  turn  the  people  of  Ireland  into 
ft  nation.  If  a  vicious  system  of  land  tenure  ia  the  cause  of  the  lawteasneas,  then 
the  restoration  or  re-crealion  of  the  Irish  rarliauient  is  needless,  for  the 
Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  can  reform,  and  ought  to  reform,  the 
»d  system  of  Ireland,  and  ought  to  be  able  to  carry  through  a  final  settlement  of 
rarioii  disputes  with  less  injustice  to  individuals  than  could  any  Parliament 
silting  at  Dublin."  • 
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Mr.  Dicey,  by  thns  separating  Home  Bole  and  agrarian  reform, 
obscnres  and  misrepresents  tHe  whole  situation.  The  cause  of  Irish 
discontent  is  the  conjoint  operation  of  the  passion  for  nationality 
and  the  vicious  system  of  land  tenure,  and  the  scheme  of  the  Irish 
Home  Bule  Bill  and  the  Land  Bill  removes  the  whole  fabric  on  which 
Irish  discontent  is  raised.  The  Irish,  by  the  great  majority  of  their 
representatives,  have  accepted  the  Home  Bule  Bill  as  a  satisfactory 
■settlement  of  the  nationality  question.  The  British  Parliament  can, 
-through  the  medium  of  the  Home  Bule  Bill  and  the  establishment  of 
an  Irish  Legislature,  carry  through  a  final  settiement  of  i^rarian  dis- 
putes with  less  injustice  to  individuals  than  could  a  Parliament  sitting 
in  Dublin,  and,  be  it  added,  with  scarcely  any  appreciable  risk  to  the 
British  taxpayer.  Of  course  it  may  be  said  that  an  Irish  Parliament 
will  go  farther — that  Home  Bule  is  a  step  to  separation,  and  a  reform 
of  the  Land  Laws  a  spoliation  of  the  landlords.  To  those  who  urge 
such  arguments  I  would  recommend  the  perusal  of  the  speech  of 
Burke  on  Conciliation  with  America,  and  especially  tiie  following 
sentences,  substituting  "Ireland "  for  "the  colonies" : — 

'*  But  [the  Colonies]  Ireland  will  go  farther.  Alas !  alas !  when  will  this 
speculating  against  fact  and  reason  end  ?  What  will  quiet  these  panic  fears 
'which  we  entertain  of  the  hostile  efiEect  of  s  conciliatory  conduct  ?  Is  it  true 
ihat  no  case  can  exist  in  which  it  is  proper  for  the  Sovereign  to  accede  to  the 
desires  of  his  discontented  subjects  ?  Is  there  anything  peculiar  in  this  case  to 
make  it  a  rule  for  itself?  Is  all  authority  of  course  lost  when  it  is  not  pushed 
to  the  extreme  ?  Is  it  a  certain  maxim  that  the  fewer  catises  of  discontent- 
ment are  left  by  Government  the  more  the  subject  will  be  inclined  to  resist 
and  rebel  ?  " 

Thrino. 


TRANSYLVANIAN  PEOPLES. 


TBANSYLVANIA  has  not  inaptly  been  described  as  a  store- 
bouse  of  different  nationalities,  and  it  would  probably  be  hard 
to  find,  either  in  the  old  world  or  the  new,  another  country  contain- 
ing such  heterogeneous  racial  elements  within  the  limited  space  of 
54,000  square  kilometres.  Here  we  find  the  fiery  Magyar,  the  melan- 
choly Boumanian,  the  stolid  Saxon,  the  merry,  thieving  Tzigane,  the 
wily  Jew,  and  the  solemn  Armenian,  all  liviDg  together  cheek  by 
jowl  in  about  the  following  proportions  : — 

Roumanians 1,200,400 

Hungarians G52,200 

Saxons          211,400 

Tziganes 80,000 

Jews 24,000 

Armenians 8,000 

Though  each  of  these  half-dozen  races  is  as  virtually  different  from 
the  other  five  as  an  Englishman  is  unlike  a  Frenchman,  or  a  Pole 
differs  from  a  Spaniard,  though  each,  in  possessing  its  own  religion, 
enitoms  and  superstitions,  its  individual  interests  and  aspirations,  well 
deserves  the  attention  of  any  ethnologist,  there  are  two  which  seem 
to  me  of  peculiar  and  paramount  interest,  as  embodying  the 
•pint  of  the  past  and  of  the  future  in  sharp  and  effective  contrast. 
In  the  one  we  have  the  memory,  in  the  other  the  promise  of  a  noble 
manhood,  for  if  the  Saxons  were  men  but  yesterday,  so  the  Rouma- 
niane  wiU  be  men  to-morrow;  and  while  the  former  are  rapidly 
degenerating  into  mere  fossil  antiquities,  physically  deteriorated  from 
ooutant  intermarriage,  and  morally  opposed  to  any  sort  of  progress 
invoking  amalgamation  with  the  surrounding  races,  so  the  latter 
vill  he  at  their  prime  a  few  generations  hence,  when  they  have  had 
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pence.  Not  so  the  Irish  tenant.  He  has  made  what  he  calls  im- 
provements, he  claims  a  q';  '-ownership  in  the  land,  and  has  the 
characteristic  Celtic  attachmeai  for  the  patch  of  ground  forming  his 
holding,  however  squalid  it  may  be,  however  inadequate  for  his. 
support.  lu  short,  in  Ireland  there  is  a  dlial  ownership — that  of  the 
proprietor,  who  has  no  interest  in  the  soil  so  long  as  the  tenant  pays 
his  rent  and  fulfils  the  conditions  of  his  tenancy;  and  that  of  the 
tenant,  who,  subject  to  the  payment  of  his  rent  and  performance  of 
the  fixed  conditions,  acts,  thinks,  and  carries  himself  as  the  owner  of 
his  holding.  A  system,  then,  of  agrarian  reform  in  Ireland  resolves 
itself  into  an  inquiry  as  to  the  best  mode  of  putting  an  end  to  this 
dual  ownership — that  is  to  say,  of  making  the  tenant  the  sole  pro- 
prietor of  his  holding,  and  compensating  the  landlord  for  his  interest 
in  the  ownership.  The  problem  is  further  narrowed  by  the  circum- 
stance that  the  tenant  cannot  be  expected  to  advance  any  capital  or 
pay  an  increased  rent,  so  that  the  means  of  compensating  the  landlord 
must  be  found  out  of  the  existing  rent. 

The  plan  adopted  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  Land  Bill  was  to  commute 
the  rent-charges,  offering  the  landlord,  as  a  general  rule,  twenty  years' 
purchase  on  the  net  rental  of  the  estate  (that  is  to  say,  the  rent' 
received  by  him  after  deducting  all  outgoings),  and  paying  him  the 
purchase-money  in  £3  per  cent,  stock  taken  at  par.  The  stock  was  to 
be  advanced  by  the  English  Government  to  an  Irish  State  department 
at  3|  per  cent,  interest,  and  the  Bill  provided  that  the  tenant,  instead 
of  rent,  was  to  pay  an  annuity  of  £4  per  cent,  on  a  capital  sum 
equal  m  amount  to  twenty  times  the  gross  rental.  An  illustration 
will  most  readily  show  how  the  plan  works,  it  being  only  necessary 
to  premise  that  an  annuity  of  £\  per  cent,  paid  for  a  period  of  forty- 
nine  years  will  discharge  all  principal  and  interest  due  in  respect  of  u 
capital  snm  lent  at  3^  per  cent. 

Bearing  the  foregoing  assumption  in  mind,  let  John  Jones  be  the 
tenant  of  the  Shannon  holding  at  i>10  a  year,  and  John  Brown  the 
landlord.  Then  the  account  stands  aa  follows  : — Shannon  holding = 
£10  a  year  gross  rent.  Assume  the  outgoings  to  be  £20  per  cent. ;  then 
the  sum  payable  to  the  landlord  =  twenty  times  the  gross  rent,  after  de- 
ducting 20  per  cent,  for  outgoings — that  is  to  say,  £20  x  £10=£200— 
£40=.€160.  The  sum  payable  by  the  tenant=£-i  per  cent,  on  ten  years* 
purchase  of  gross  rental — that  is  to  say,  £  1  per  cent,  on  £200,  or  £8 
a  year  for  forty-nine  years.  England  lends  Ireland  £160  stock  at 
3^  per  cent,  to  pay  the  landlord.  And,  inasmuch  as  an  annuity  of  £4 
per  cent,  pays  off  principal  and  interest  of  money  lent  at  3|^  per 
cent,  in  forty-nine  years,  the  Irish  authority  pays  off  the  debt  in 
forty-nine  years  by  a  payment  of  £1  per  cent,  on  £1G0,  or  £G  Sjr.,  for 
forty-nine  years.  At  the  same  time,  the  Irish  State  authority  receives 
from  the  tenant  £8  a  year  for  the  same  period,  thus  gaining  the 
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difference  between  £6  8*.  and  £8,  or  £1  12.*.,  for  expenscji  of  collec- 
tion and  profit.  The  consequence,  then,  is  that  by  Mr.  Gladstone's 
plan  the  landlord  obtains  twenty  years*  purchase  on  the  net  rental 
for  hia  estate;  the  tenant's  rent  is  reduced  from  £10  to  €8;  the 
Irish  Government  receives  £ii  and  pays  only  £6  Ss.,  making  an 
annual  profit  of  the  difiference. 

Another  mode  of  putting  the  case  shortly  is  as  foUowii : — The 
English  Exchequer  lends  the  money  to  the  Irish  State  authority  at 
3^  per  cent.,  and  an  annuity  of  4  per  cent,  paid  during  forty-nine 
years  will,  as  has  been  stated  above,  repay  both  principal  and  interest 
for  every  ilOO  lent  at  3J  per  cent.  On  the  sale  of  an  estate  under 
the  Bill,  the  landlord  receives  twenty  years'  purchase ;  the  tenant  pays 
£4  per  cent,  on  twenty  years'  purchase  of  the  gross  rental ;  the  Irish 
State  Authority  receives  £1^  per  cent,  on  the  gross  reutal;  the  English 
Exchequer  receives  4  per  cent,  on  the  net  rental  only. 

The  machinery,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Land  Bill  is  this : — An  Impe- 
rial Commission  is  appointed  to  sec  that  the  landlord  cbtaius  a  fair 
price  for  his  estate.  The  Irish  Government  create  a  Land  Depart- 
ment to  conduct  the  business  on  behalf  of  the  Irish  Government. 
The  tenant  requires  no  protection,  as  his  rent  is  necessarily  reduced, 
and  consequently  no  power  of  refusing  to  become  the  owner  of  the 
land  was  given  to  him,  except  in  certain  special  cases.  It  has  been 
found,  however,  that  the  absence  of  a  power  on  the  side  of  the  tenant 
to  refuse  to  become  proprietor  is  liable  to  misconstruction ;  it  will  be 
advisable,  therefore,  in  a  future  Bill,  to  provide  that  the  State  should 
become  the  proprietor  instead  of  the  tenant,  if  the  tenant  prefers  to 
retain  his  existing  position  instead  of  becoming  an  owner  on  pay- 
icnt  of  a  reduced  rent  for  forty-nine  years,  and  should  be  entitled 
make  what  bargain  it  pleases  with  the  tenant.  The  notable 
feature  which  distinguishes  this  plan  from  alt  other  schemes  is  the 
security  given  for  the  repayment  of  the  purchase-money:  hitherto 
the  English  Government  has  lent  the  money  directly  to  the  landlord 
or  tenant,  and  has  become  the  mortgagee  of  the  land — in  other  words, 
has  become  in  effect  the  landlord  of  the  laud  sold  to  the  tenant  until 
the  repayment  of  the  loan  has  been  completed.  To  carry  into  effect 
under  such  a  system  any  extensive  scheme  of  agrai'ian  reform  (and  if 
not  extensive  such  a  reform  would  be  of  no  value  in  pacifying  Ireland) 
presupposes  a  readiness  on  thcpartof  the  English  Government  to  become 
virtually  the  landlord  of  a  large  portion  of  Ireland,  with  the  attendant 
odium  of  absenteeism  and  alien  domination.  Under  the  Land  Bill  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  all  these  difficulties  arc  overcome.  The  Irish,  not  the 
English,  Government  is  the  virtual  landlord.  It  is  the  interest  of  Ire- 
land that  the  annuities  due  from  the  tenants  should  be  regularly  paid,  as, 
subject  to  the  prior  charge  of  the  Eogllsh  Exchequer,  they  form  part  of 
the  Irish  revenues.     It  may  be  objected  that  the  Irish  Government 
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pence.  Not  so  the  Irish  tenant.  He  has  made  what  he  calls  im- 
provements, he  claims  a  q^*  ^-ownership  in  the  land,  and  has  th©; 
characteristic  Celtic  attachmeni  for  the  patch  of  ground  forming  his 
holding,  however  squalid  it  may  be,  however  inadequate  for  his 
support.  In  short,  in  Ireland  there  is  a  dUal  ownership — that  of  the 
proprietor,  who  has  no  interest  in  the  soil  so  long  as  the  tenant  pays 
his  rent  and  fulfils  the  conditions  of  his  tenancy;  and  that  of  the 
tenant,  who,  subject  to  the  payment  of  his  rent  and  performance  of 
the  fixed  conditions,  acts,  thinks,  and  carries  himself  as  the  owner  of 
his  holding,  A  system,  then,  of  agrarian  reform  in  Ireland  resolves 
itself  into  an  inquiry  as  to  the  best  mode  of  putting  an  end  to  this 
dual  ownership — that  is  to  say,  of  making  the  tenant  the  sole  pro- 
prietor of  his  holding,  and  compensating  the  landlord  for  his  interest 
in  the  ownership.  The  problem  is  further  narrowed  by  the  circum- 
stance that  the  tenant  cannot  be  expected  to  advance  any  capital  or 
pay  an  increased  rent,  so  that  the  means  of  compensating  the  landlord 
must  be  found  out  of  the  existing  rent. 

The  plan  adopted  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  Land  Bill  was  to  commute 
the  rent-charges,  offering  the  landlord,  as  a  general  rule,  twenty  years' 
purchase  on  the  net  rental  of  the  estate  (that  is  to  say,  the  rent 
received  by  him  after  deducting  all  outgoings),  and  paying  him  the 
purclxase-money  in  .fc!3  per  cent,  stock  taken  at  par.  The  stock  was  to 
be  advanced  by  the  English  Government  to  an  Irish  State  department 
at  3jL  per  cent,  interest,  and  the  Bill  provided  that  the  tenant,  instead 
of  rent,  was  to  pay  an  annuity  of  JC4  per  cent,  on  a  capital  sum 
equal  in  amount  to  twenty  times  the  gross  rental.  An  illustration 
will  moat  readily  show  how  the  plan  works,  it  being  only  necessary 
to  premise  that  an  annuity  of  £1  per  cent,  paid  for  a  period  of  forty- 
nine  years  will  discharge  all  principal  and  interest  due  in  resj>ect  of  ^ 
capital  sum  lent  at  3|  per  cent. 

Bearing  the  foregoing  assumption  in  mind,  let  John  Jones  be  the 
tenant  of  the  Shannon  holding  at  .€1(J  a  year,  and  John  Brown  the 
landlord.  Then  the  account  stands  as  follows  : — Shannon  holding= 
€^10  a  year  gross  rent.  Assume  the  outgoings  to  be  £20  per  cent. ;  then 
the  sum  payable  to  the  landlord  =  twenty  times  the  gross  rent,  after  de- 
ducting 20  per  cent,  for  outgoings — that  is  to  say,  .€20  y  €10 =£200— 
£4O=£160.  The  sum  payable  by  the  tenant=.£4  per  cent,  on  ten  years' 
purchase  of  gross  rental — that  is  to  say,  £4  per  cent,  on  £200,  or  £8 
a  year  for  forty-nine  years.  England  lends  Ireland  £160  stock  at 
3^  per  cent,  to  pay  the  landlord.  And,  inasmuch  as  an  annuity  of  £4 
per  cent,  pays  off  principal  and  interest  of  money  lent  at  3^  per 
cent,  in  forty-nine  years,  the  Irish  authority  pays  off  the  debt  in 
forty-nine  years  by  a  payment  of  £4  per  cent,  on  £160,  or  £0  8«.,  for 
forty-nine  years.  At  the  same  time,  the  Irish  State  authority  receives 
from  the  tenant  £8  a  year  for  the  same  period,  thus  gaining  the 
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difference  between  €G  8*.  and  C8,  or  tl  12*.,  for  expenses  of  collec- 
tion and  profit.  The  consequence,  then,  is  that  by  Mr.  Gladstone's 
plan  the  landlord  obtains  twenty  years'  purchase  on  the  net  rental 
for  his  estate;  the  tenant's  rent  is  reduced  from  .fclO  to  .i'S ;  the 
Irish  Government  receives  £8  and  pays  only  £(j  8*.,  making  an 
annual  profit  of  the  difference. 

Another  mode  of  putting  the  case  shortly  is  as  follows : — The 
English  Exchequer  lends  the  money  to  the  Irish  State  authority  at 
Sf  per  cent.,  and  an  annuity  of  4  per  cent,  paid  during  forty-nine 
years  will,  as  has  been  stated  above,  repay  both  principal  and  interest 
for  every  €100  lent  at  3J  per  cent.  On  the  sale  of  an  estate  under 
the  Bill,  the  landlord  receives  twenty  years'  purchase ;  the  tenant  pays 
.£4  per  cent,  on  twenty  years'  purchase  of  the  gross  rental ;  the  Irish 
State  Authority  receives  .€i  per  cent,  on  the  gross  rental ;  the  English 
Exchequer  receives  4  per  cent,  on  the  net  rental  only. 

The  machinery,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Land  Bill  is  this : — An  Impe- 
rial Commission  is  appointed  to  sec  that  the  landlord  obtains  a  f<iir 
price  for  his  estate.  The  Irish  Government  create  a  Land  Depart- 
ment to  conduct  the  business  on  behalf  of  the  Irish  Government. 
The  tenant  requires  no  protection,  as  his  rent  is  necessarily  reduced, 
and  consequently  no  power  of  refusing  to  become  the  owner  of  the 
land  was  given  to  him,  except  in  certain  special  cases.  It  has  been 
found,  however,  that  the  absence  of  a  power  on  the  side  of  the  tenaut 
to  refuse  to  become  proprietor  is  liable  to  misconstruction;  it  will  be 
advisable,  therefore,  in  a  future  Bill,  to  provide  that  the  State  should 
become  the  proprietor  instead  of  the  tenant,  if  the  tenant  prefers  to 
retain  his  existing  position  instead  of  becoming  an  owner  on  pay- 
ment of  a  reduced  rent  for  forty-nine  years,  and  should  be  entitled 
to  make  what  bargain  it  pleases  with  the  tenant.  The  notable 
feature  which  distinguishes  this  plan  from  all  other  schemes  is  the 
security  given  for  the  repayment  of  the  purchase-money:  hitherto 
the  English  Government  has  lent  the  money  directly  to  the  landlord 
or  tenant,  and  has  become  the  mortgagee  of  the  land — in  other  words, 
has  become  in  effect  the  landlord  of  the  land  sold  to  the  tenant  until 
the  repayment  of  the  loan  has  been  completed.  To  carry  into  effect 
under  such  a  system  any  extensive  scheme  of  agrarian  reform  (and  if 
not  extensive  such  a  reform  would  be  of  no  value  in  pacifying  Ireland) 
presupposes  a  readiness  on  the  part  of  the  English  Government  to  become 
virtually  the  landlord  of  a  large  portion  of  Ireland,  with  the  attendant 
odinm  of  absenteeism  and  alien  domination.  Under  the  Land  Bill  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  all  these  difficulties  are  overcome.  The  Irish,  not  the 
English,  Government  is  the  virtual  landlord.  It  is  the  interest  of  Ire- 
land that  the  annuities  due  from  the  tenants  should  be  regularly  paid,  as, 
subject  to  the  prior  charge  of  the  English  Exchequer,  they  form  part  of 
the  Irish  revenues.     It  may  be  objected  that  the  Irish  Government 
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may  repudiate  the  debt ;  that  is  rendered  impossible  by  a  provision 
that  all  the  Irish  revenues,  including  the  laud  rents,  arc  to  be  paid 
into  the  hands  of  the  Imperial  Receiver- General,  whose  office  we  have 
described  above,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  liquidate  the  debt  due  to  hi« 
Imperial  master,  the  Imperial  Exchequer,  before  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment can  receive  any  portion  of  the  moneys  in  his  hands.  The 
position  of  the  Receiver-GcQeral  has  perhaps  not  been  sufficiently 
guarded  in  the  present  Bill,  and  it  will  be  advisable  in  a  future 
Bill  to  declare  that  he  shall,  if  he  thinks  fit,  collect  the  taxes 
by  Imperial  officers.  The  cardinal  difference,  then,  between  Mr. 
Gladstone's  scheme  and  any  other  laud  scheme  that  has  seen  the 
light  is  this — that  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  scheme  the  English  loans  are 
lent  to  the  Irish  Government  on  the  security  of  the  whole  Irish 
revenues,  whereas  in  every  other  scheme  they  have  been  lent  by  the 
English  Government  to  the  Iri$h  creditors  on  the  security  of  indi- 
vidual patches  of  land. 

The  whole  question,  then,  of  the  relation  between  Home  Rule  and 
agrarian  reform  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  : — Agrarian  reform 
is  necessary  for  the  pacification  of  Ireland ;  agrarian  reform  cannot 
be  efficiently  carried  into  effect  without  an  Irish  Government ;  au 
Irish  Government  can  only  be  established  by  a  Home  Rule  Bill : 
therefore  a  Home  Rule  Bill  is  necessary  for  the  pacification  of 
Ireland.  It  is  idle  to  say,  as  has  been  said  on  numerous  platforms, 
that  plans  no  doubt  can  be  devised  for  agrarian  reform  without  Home 
Rule.  The  Irish  revenues  are  the  only  collateral  security  that  can 
be  obtained  for  loans  of  English  money,  and  Irish  revenues  are  only 
available  for  the  purpose  on  the  establishment  of  an  Irish  Government. 
Baronial  guarantee?,  union  guarantees,  county  guarantees,  debenture 
schemes,  have  all  been  tried  and  found  wanting,  and  vague  assertions  as 
to  possibilities  are  idle  unless  they  are  based  on  intelligible  working 
plans. 

The  foregoing  arguments  will  be  equally  valid  if,  instead  of 
making  the  tenants  peasant-proprietors,  it  were  thought  desirable  that 
the  Irish  State  should  be  the  proprietor  and  the  tenants  be  the  holders 
of  the  land  at  perpetual  rents  and  subject  to  fixed  conditions.  Again, 
it  might  be  possible  to  pay  the  landlords  by  annual  sums  instead  of 
capital  sums.  Such  matters  are  really  questions  of  detail.  The 
substance  is  to  interpose  the  Irish  Government  between  the  tenant  and 
the  English  mortgagee,  and  to  make  the  loans  general  charges 
on  the  whole  of  the  Irish  Government  revenues  as  paid  into 
the  hands  of  an  Imperial  Receiver  instead  of  placing  them  as 
special  charges,  each  fixed  on  its  own  small  estate  or  holding. 
The  fact  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  land  scheme  has  been  denounced 
as  confiscation  of  £100,000,000  of  the  English  taxpayers'  pro- 
perty, while  Lord  Ashbourne's  Act  is  pronounced  by  the  same  party 
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wise  and  prudent,  shows  the  political  blind ues8  of  party  spirit  ia  its 
most  absurd  form.  Lord  Ashbourne's  Act  requires  precisely  the  same 
expenditure  to  do  the  same  work  as  Mr.  Gladstone's  Bill  requires,  but 
in  Mr.  Gladstone's  scheme  the  whole  Irish  revenue  is  pledged  as 
collateral  security,  and  the  Irish  Government  is  interposed  between 
the  ultimate  creditor  and  the  Irish  tenant,  while  under  Lord  Ash- 
bourne's Act  the  English  Government  figures  without  disguise  as  the 
landlord  of  each  tenant,  exacting  a  debt  which  the  tenant  is  unwilling 
to  pay  as  being  due  to  what  he  calls  an  alien  Government. 

An  endeavour  has  been  made  in  the  preceding  pages  to  prove  that 
Home  Rule  in  no  respect  infringes  on  Imperial  rights  or  Imperial 
unity,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  Imperial  power  remains  exactly 
in  the  same  position  as  it  was  before,  the  Home  Rule  Bill  dealing  only 
with  Local  matters.  If  this  statement  be  correct,  it  disposes  at  once  of  a 
great  part  of  Mr.  Dicey 's  book.  A  system  which  does  not  affect 
the  Empire  or  diminish  the  supremacy  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, which  merely  confers  local  self-government  on  a  dependency 
of  the  Empire  not  so  important  to  Great  Britain  as  several  of  her 
eolonies,  can  hardly  be  said  "  to  work  irreparable  injury  to  Great 
Britain  and  the  British  Empire."  ^  xVt  all  events,  Burke  thought  that 
the  Imperial  supremacy  alone  constituted  a  real  union  between 
England  and  Ireland.      He  says  : — 

'*My  poor  opinion  is,  that  the  closest  connection  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  ia  essential  to  the  well-being — I  had  almost  said  to  the  very  being 
— of  the  three  kingdoms  ;  for  that  purpose  I  humbly  conceive  that  the  whole 
of  the  superior,  and  what  I  should  call  Imperial  politics,  ought  to  have  its 
idence  here,  and  that  Ireland,  locally,  civilly,  and  commercially  inde- 
Bodent,  ought  politically  to  look  up  to  Great  Britain  in  all  matters  of  peace 
and  war.  In  all  these  points  to  be  joined  with  her,  and,  in  a  word,  with  her 
to  live  and  to  die."t 

How  strange  to  Burke  would  have  seemed  the  doctrine  that  tlie 
restoration  of  a  limited  power  of  self-government  to  Ireland, 
excluding  commerce,  and  excluding  all  matters  not  only  Imperial, 
hut  those  in  which  uniformity  is  required,  should  be  denounced  as  a 
disruption  of  the  Empire  I 

I  agree  altogether  with  Mr.  Dicey  M'hen  he  says  "  that  the  welfare 
of  thirty  millions  of  citizens  must,  if  a  conflict  of  interest  arise,  be 
preferred  to  the  interest  of  five  millions  of  citizens  " — nay,  further, 
that  it  is  an  error  of  democracy  to  admit  "  that  a  fraction  of  a  nation 
has  a  right  to  speak  with  the  authority  of  the  whole,  and  that  the 
right  of  each  portion  of  the  people  to  make  its  wishes  heard  involves 
the  right  to  have  them  granted,"  | 

"What  is  contended  is,  that  if  the  aspirations  of  the  Irish 
people  can  be  satisfied  by  a   Home  Rule   Bill   which  cannot  injure 

J  Dicey,  pp.  17.  29. 
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Imperial  rights  or  the  supremacy  of  the  British  Parliament,  it  is 
folly  to  reject  so  cheap  a  mode  of  settling  a  question  which  has  for 
centuries  been  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  English.  It  is  true  that, 
imlike  Mr.  Dicey,  I  do  not  think  that  iu  considering  Home  Rule 
■we  ought  "  to  separate  in  the  clearest  manner  matters  of  business 
from  matters  of  feeling.^'  *  It  is  not,  as  he  affirms,  an  "  illusion  of 
language  or  falsely  applied  historical  method  to  talk  of  England  and 
Ireland  as  though  they  were  two  human  beings.**  f  Surely  nations 
are  actuated  by  the  same  passions,  the  same  hopes,  the  same  fears, 
as  individuals;  and  Mr.  Dicey  corrects  himself  when,  speaking  in 
another  part  of  his  book,  he  says  that  "  in  Germany  the  senti- 
ment of  nationality  has  overridden  the  political  divisions  which 
broke  up  Germany  into  almost  disconnected  and  often  hostile 
States/' t 

On  the  land  question  Mr.  Dicey  agrees  that  ''  historical  causes  have 
generated  in  Ireland  a  condition  of  opinion  which  in  all  matters 
regarding  the  land  impedes  that  enforcement  of  law  which  is  the 
primary  duty  of  every  civilized  government."§  He  then  states  that, 
instead  of  such  a  condition  being  any  argument  in  favour  of  Home 
Ilulc,  the  proper  conclusion  is  "  that  if  the  popular  source  of  discontent 
be  agrarian,  then  the  right  course  is  to  amend  the  Land  Laws,  while 
improving  the  administrative  system  and  enforcing  justice  between 
man  and  mau/*||  The  short  answer  to  this  is  that  the  necessity  for 
amending  the  Land  Laws  is  the  most  cogent  possible  argument 
for  Home  Rule,  inasmuch  as  no  effectual  agrarian  reform  can 
be  carried  into  effect  without  an  Irish  Government  and  the 
collateral  security  of  the  Irish  revenues,  and  that  neither  the  Irish 
Government  nor  the  security  of  the  Irish  revenues  is  obtainable  with- 
out a  Home  Rule  Bill.  What  !Mr.  Dicey  means  by  improving  the 
administrative  system  is  proved  by  other  parts  of  his  book,  iu  which  he 
mentions,  with  apparent  approbation,"  the  official  hierarchy  which  on 
the  Continent  represents  the  authority  of  the  State,*^  ^  and  declare* 
"that  there  is  nothing  objectionable  or  anomalous  in  increasing, as  time 
goes  on,  the  stringency  of  criminal  procedure/'  *♦  Why  any  improve- 
ments in  criminal  procedure  should  succeed  in  checking  agrarian 
crime  when  neither  the  Act  of  1881,  which,  he  justly  aays,  estab- 
lished a  despotic  government,  nor  the  Act  of  1882,  which  he  think* 
ought  to  be  made  permanent,tt  was  unsuccessful,  Mr.  Dicey  does' 
not  inform  us  j  nor  does  he  allude  to  the  obvious  argument  that 
legislation  is  ineffective  to  repress  crime  generated,  as  agrarian  crime 
is,  by  a  sense  of  injustice,  unless  it  at  the  same  time  provides  some 
remedy  for  the  injustice.  In  chapter  iv.  he  deals  with  the  argument 
in  favour  of  Home   Rule  derived  from  foreign   experience,  by  sup- 
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posing  that  the  Home  Rulers  hold  up  for  admiration  Turkish 
rule,  and  think  that  the  A ustro-Hungarian  Government,  and  the 
Russian  administration  of  Finland,  and  so  forth  are  examples  for 
Home  Rule  iu  Ireland.*  Now,  a  little  consideration  would  have 
shown  Mr.  Dicey  that,  instead  of  adopting  foreiga  types,  the  framers 
of  the  Irish  Bills  proceeded  strictly  on  the  lines  of  the  English 
Constitution  as  emhodied  in  the  American  copy  of  English  prero- 
gatives or  in  our  own  colonial  Constitutions.  Foreign  examples  were 
only  adduced  to  show  that  countries  adverse  to  each  other  while 
'the  one  was  in  a  state  of  dependence  to  the  other  became  friendly 
soon  as   local    independence   was    accorded    to    the    dependent 

lember. 
Every  argument  against  Home  Rule  is  necessarily  based  on  the 
assumption  that  it  is  inexpedient  to  alter  the  Act  of  Union  to  the 
extent  of  allowing  a  separate  Legislature  in  Ireland.  On  this  hinges 
the  whole  case  of  the  opponents  to  the  Home  Rule  Bill,  for,  once  admit 
the  expediency  of  a  separate  body  with  power  to  govern  Ireland  in 
Local  matters,  and  there  remains  to  the  framers  of  the  Home  Rule 
Bill  the  comparatively  easy  task  of  showing  that  the  form  they 
have  adopted,  either  in  its  present  shape  or  with  such  amendments 
would  not  be  inconsistent  with  the  principle  of  the  measure,  is  an 
admirable  expedient  for  removing  Irish  difficulties.  It  is  right,  then, 
to  examine  in  detail  ^Ir.  Dicey's  plea  on  behalf  of  the  maintenance 
of  the  Union.  "With  characteristic  candour,  he  begins  by  admitting 
that,  "  although  eighty-six  years  have  elapsed  since  the  conclusion 
of  the  treaty  of  union  between  England  and  Ireland,  the  two 
countries  do  not  yet  form  a  united  nation.  The  Irish  people  are,, 
if  not  more  wretched  (for  the  whole  European  world  has  made  pro- 
gress, and  Ireland  with  it),  yet  more  conscious  of  wretchedness,  and 
Irish  disaffection  to  England  is,  if  not  deeper,  more  widespread  than 
in  1800."  t  He  says  that,  "  if  the  Union  is  to  be  maintained  with 
advantage  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  people  of  the  United 
Kingdom  must  make  the  most  strenuous,  firm,  and  continuous  effort, 
lasting,  it  may  well  be  for  twenty  years  or  more,  to  enforce  throughout 
every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  obedience  to  the  law  of  the  laud."  J 
Coupling  this  expression,  "  enforcing  the  law  of  the  land,"  with  his 
LTemarks  on  coercion  in   a   previous  chapter,^   it  is  clear  that  Jlr. 

Hccy's  maintenance  of  the  Union  rests  on  the  same  basis  as  Lord 
Salisbury's — that  is  to  say,  a  benevolent  despotism  for  twenty  years. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  balance,  as  it  were,  the  foregoing  severe  saying,, 
he  adds  that  "  a  change  of  feeling  would  make  it  easy  for  English 
politicians  and  English  voters  to  perceive  that  the  local  affairs  of  Ireland 
ought  to  be  managed  in  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  in 
accordance  with   the  opinion  of  the  parliamentary  representatives  of 

*  Dicey,  p.  51.  f  ^'t^-  !>•  ^28.  t  ihid.  p.  13k  §  Ihid.  p.  117. 
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Ireland."*  He  does  not  deny  that  the  niaintenance  of  the  Union  is 
an  arduous  effort,  and  "  it  must  be  combined  with  an  equally  strenuous 
endeavour  to  see  that  in  Ireland,  as  iu  every  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  demands  of  the  law  be  made  to  coincido  with  the 
demands  of  morality  and  of  humanity."  f  In  favour  of  the  Act  of 
Union,  «s  I  understand  Mr.  Dicey's  book,  he  advances  no  direct  argu- 
ments except  that "  it  ended  once  and  for  all  an  intolerable  condition  of 
affairs/'t  without  explaining  what  the  affairs  were  of  which  it  ended  the 
intolerable  condition  or  how  it  ended  them.  The  result,  then,  of  Mr. 
Dicey 's  arguments  is  this — that  the  Union  ought  to  be  maintained 
by  any  requisite  amount  of  coercion,  but  that,  iu  the  meantime,  the 
agrarian  feud  must  be  put  an  end  to  by  making  the  tenants  proprietors 
of  the  land,  and  Ireland  must  be  governed  by  laws  conformable  to 
morality  and  humanity,  and  passed  in  accordance  with  the  demands 
of  the  Irish  representatives.  Now,  such  being  Mr.  Dicey 's  pro- 
gramme, is  there  any  material  part  of  it  within  the  sphere  of  practical 
politics  except  through  the  medium  of  Home  Rule  and  a  Laud  Bill 
dependent  on  Home  Ilule  ?  The  twenty  years  of  benevolent  despotism 
which  Mr.  Dicey  and  Lord  Salisbury  rightly  consider  essential  to  the 
weU-governing  of  Ireland  under  the  Union  are  absolutely  certain  not 
to  come  to  pass,  and,  if  they  did  come  to  pass,  it  is  hard  to  see  why 
twenty  future  years  of  coercion  sihould  effect  what  past  centuries 
of  coercive  rule  have  failed  to  effect.  Further,  how  can  Ireland 
be  governed  according  to  the  wishes  of  Ireland  with  coercion  ?  and 
bow  can  the  agrarian  feud  Ije  stamped  out  without  a  Land  Bill?  And 
yet,  as  has  been  shown  above,  an  effective  Land  Bill  cannot  be  passed 
without  the  establishment  of  a  National  Government  in  Ireland.  The 
only  material  objection  to  Home  Rule  is  the  allegation  that  it  is  in- 
jurious to  the  unity  of  the  Empire  and  the  supremacy  of  Parliament — 
a  charge  which  has  been  sufficiently  disjKJsed  of  in  the  previous  pages. 
Having  decided  that  the  Union  ought  to  be  maintained,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, that  Home  Rule  ought  to  be  rejected,  it  seems  a  work  of 
supererogation  in  Mr.  Dicey  to  go  through  the  various  forms  of  Home 
Rule — namely,  federation,  colonial  independence,  G rattan's  Constitu- 
tion, the  Gladstonian  Coustitution — and  condemn  each  form  separately. 
"Why,  he  should  make  his  anathemas  joint  and  several,  "With  respect 
to  federation,  it  undoubtedly,  as  Mr.  Dicey  says,  is  in  effect  the 
result  of  a  written  compact  between  independent  States,  who  form  a 
union  together  on  equal  terms,  and  it  is  a  mere  confusion  of  thought 
to  treat  federation  as  Laving  in  principle,  though  it  may  have  in  form, 
anything  in  common  with  Imperialism,  meaning  by  Imperialism  the 
relation  between  the  head  of  the  Empire  "  and  the  component  parts  of 
the  great  political  union  of  communities  of  which  our  Empire  is  com- 
posed." Federation  would  undoubtedly,  as  Mr.  Dicey  avers,  destroy 
*  Dicey,  p,  137.  t  lbii\  f.  UO.  J  Ibid,  p.  132. 
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the  saprcmacj  of  the  British  Parliament,  and  not  only  that_,  but 
the  existence  of  the  Empire ;  but,  for  the  reasons  stated  above, 
federation  between  the  dominant  head  of  the  Empire  and  a  dependent 
community  is  a  contradiction  in  terms,  and  never  was  dreamt  of 
by  the  framers  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill.  Colonial  independence 
appears  to  commend  itself  to  Mr.  Dicey  as  the  best  form  (though 
bad  at  the  best)  of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland,  but  he  thinks  the  conse- 
quent power  of  Ireland  to  have  an  army  and  navy  would  be  dangerous. 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Home  Rule  Bill  maintains  the  Union  in  respect 
of  the  army  and  navy  and  all  other  Imperial  matters.  The  Irish- 
man, for  the  purposes  of  peace  and  war,  remains  subject  to  the  British 

*arliament  in  all  respects  as  he  has  hitherto  been.      He  has  by  a 
;at  majority  of  his  representatives  stated  that  he  is  satisfied  with 

iocal  self-government  and  Imperial  submission.  Why  Mr.  Dicey 
should  think  it  conducive  to  the  unity  of'  the  Empire  to  discharge 
the  Irishman  from  his  Imperial  obligations  does  not  appear,  and 
is  difficult  to  discover.     Grattan's  Constitution  granted  an  indepen- 

lence  more  complete  in  law,  though  perhaps  not  more  complete  in 
practice,  than  colonial  independence.  It  is  therefore  condemned  at 
once  as  being  inapplicable  to  the  state  of  things  which  the  Home 
Rule  Bill  was  intended  by  its  framers  to  establish  in  Ireland. 

To  conclude.  One  charge  made  against  the  Gladstonian  Home 
Rule  Bill  is  that  of  impairing  the  supremacy  of  the  British  Par- 
liament. That  allegation  has  been  shown  also  to  be  founded  on  a 
mistake.  Next,  it  is  said  that  the  Gladstonian  scheme  does  not  provide 
securities  against  executive  and  legislative  oppression.  The  answer  is 
complete.  The  executive  authority  being  vested  in  the  Queen,  it  will 
be  the  duty  of  the  Governor  not  to  allow  executive  oppression ; 
still  more  will  it  be  his  duty  to  veto  any  act  of  legislative  oppression. 
Further,  it  is  stated  that  difficulties  will  arise  with  respect  to  the  power 
of  the  Privy  Council  to  nullify  unconstitutional  Acts.  But  it  is  hard 
to  see  why  a  power  which  is  exercised  with  success  in  the  United  States, 

rhere  all  the  States  are  equal,  and  without  dispute  in  our  colonies, 
^irhich  are  all  dependent,  should  not  be  carried  into  effect  with  equal 
ease  in  Ireland,  which  is  more  closely  bound  to  ua  and  more  com- 
pletely under  our  power  than   the  colonies  are,  or  than  the  several 
States  are  under  the  power  of  the  Central  Government. 
Mr.  Dicey  sums  up  the  whole  matter  as  follows : — 

*'  If  the  passion  of  nationality  is  the  cause  of  the  malatly,  then  the  propoaed 
is  useless,  for  the  Home  Kule  Bill  will  not  turn,  the  peoi>le  of  Ireland  into 
.  notion.  If  a  vicious  system  of  land  tenure  is  the  cause  of  the  lawleasueas,  then 
iho  restoration  or  re-creation  of  the  Irish  rarliainent  is  needless,  for  the 
Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  can  reform,  and  ought  to  reform,  the 
land  system  of  Ireland,  and  ought  to  be  able  to  carry  through  a  final  .settlement  of 
Igrarian  disputes  with  less  injustice  to  individuals  than  could  any  Parliament 
sitting  at  Dublin."* 

•  Dicey,  p.  279. 
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Mr.  Dicey,  by  thas  separating  Home  Bale  and  agrarian  reform, 
obscures  and  misrepresents  the  whole  situation.  The  cause  of  Irish 
discontent  is  the  conjoint  operation  of  the  passion  for  nationality 
and  the  vicious  system  of  land  tenure,  and  the  scheme  of  the  Irish 
Home  Rule  Bill  and  the  Land  Bill  removes  the  whole  fabric  on  which 
Irish  discontent  is  raised.  The  Irish,  by  the  great  majority  of  their 
Tepresentatives,  have  accepted  the  Home  Rule  Bill  as  a  satisfactory 
■settlement  of  the  nationality  question.  The  British  Parliament  can, 
-through  the  medium  of  the  Home  Bule  Bill  and  the  establishment  of 
an  Irish  Legislature,  carry  through  a  final  settiement  of  agrarian  dis- 
putes with  less  injustice  to  individuals  than  could  a  Parliament  sitting 
in  Dublin,  and,  be  it  added,  with  scarcely  any  appreciable  risk  to  the 
British  taxpayer.  Of  course  it  may  be  said  that  an  Irish  Parliament 
will  go  farther — that  Home  Bule  is  a  step  to  separation,  and  a  reform 
of  the  Land  Laws  a  spoliation  of  the  landlords.  To  those  who  urge 
such  arguments  I  would  recommend  the  perusal  of  the  speech  of 
Burke  on  Conciliation  with  America,  and  especially  the  following 
sentences,  substituting  "Ireland  "  for  "the  colonies"  : — 

"  But  [the  Ck)lonies]  Ireland  will  go  farther.  Alas !  alas !  when  will  this 
speculating  against  fact  and  reason  end  ?  What  will  quiet  these  panic  fears 
^which  we  entertain  of  the  hostile  effect  of  a  conciliatory  conduct  ?  Is  it  true 
-that  no  case  can  exist  in  which  it  is  proper  for  the  Sovereign  to  accede  to  the 
desires  of  his  discontented  subjects  ?  Is  there  anything  peculiar  in  this  case  to 
make  it  a  rule  for  itself?  la  all  authority  of  course  lost  when  it  is  not  pushed 
to  the  extreme  ?  Is  it  a  certain  maxim  that  the  fewer  causes  of  discontent- 
ment are  left  by  Government  the  more  the  subject  will  be  inclined  to  resist 
-and  rebel  ? " 

Thrino. 
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TRANSYLVANIA  has  not  inaptly  been  described  as  a  store- 
house of  different  nationalities,  and  it  would  probably  be  hard 
to  find,'either  in  the  old  world  or  the  new,  another  country  contain- 
ing tnch  heterogeneous  racial  elements  within  the  limited  space  of 
54,000  square  kilometres.  Here  we  find  the  fiery  Magyar,  the  melan- 
choly Roumanian,  the  stolid  Saxon,  the  merry,  thieving  Tzigane,  the 
wily  Jew,  and  the  solemn  Armenian,  all  living  together  cheek  by 
jowl  in  about  the  following  proportions  : — 

Roumanians 1,200,400 

Hungarians 652,200 

Saxons 211,400 

Tziganes 80,000 

Jews 24,000 

Armenians 8,000 

Though  each  of  these  half-dozen  races  is  as  virtually  different  from 
the  other  five  as  an  Englishman  is  unlike  a  Frenchman,  or  a  Pole 
differs  from  a  Spaniard,  though  each,  in  possessing  its  own  religion, 
CQstoms  and  superstitions,  its  individual  interests  and  aspirations,  well 
deserves  the  attention  of  any  ethnologist,  there  are  two  which  seem 
to  me  of  peculiar  and  paramount  interest,  as  embodying  the 
spirit  of  the  past  and  of  the  future  in  sharp  and  effective  contrast. 
In  the  one  we  have  the  memory,  in  the  other  the  promise  of  a  noble 
manhood,  for  if  the  Saxons  were  men  but  yesterday,  so  the  Rouma- 
nians will  be  men  to-morrow;  and  while  the  former  are  rapidly 
degenerating  into  mere  fossil  antiquities,  physically  deteriorated  from 
constant  intermarriage,  and  morally  opposed  to  any  sort  of  progress 
iuToliring  amalgamation  with  the  surrounding  races,  so  the  latter 
will  be  at  their  prime  a  few  generations  hence,  when  they  have  had 
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time  to  shake  off  the  habits  of  slavery  and  have  learned  to  recognize 
their  own  value. 

These  Saxons,  whom  we  find  to-day  living  in  isolated  colonies  all 
over  Transylvania,  appear  to  have  come  hither  about  seven  centuries 
ago  at  the  invitation  of  the  Huogariau  kiug,  Geysa  II.  In  thus 
summoning  German  colonists  to  replenish  the  scantily  peopled  land, 
the  Hungarian  king  displayed  wisdom  and  forethought  far  in  advance 
of  his  time,  as  was  proved  by  the  result.  It  was  a  bargain  by  which 
both  sides  were  equally  benefited,  and  consequently  induced  to 
keep  the  contract,  for  while  the  Germans  obtained  freedom  which 
they  could  not  have  in  their  own  country,  so  their  presence  was  a 
guarantee  to  the  monarch  that  this  province  would  not  be  torn 
from  his  crown. 

The  question  of  what  precise  part  of  the  German  Fatherland  was 
the  home  of  these  outwandercrs  is  enveloped  in  some  obscurity. 
They  have  retaiued  no  certain  records  to  guide  us  to  a  conclusion, 
and  German  chroniclers  of  that  time  make  no  mention  of  their 
departure.  Doubtless  the  Crusades,  which  were  then  engrossing 
every  mind,  caused  these  emigrations  to  pass  comparatively  un- 
noticed. Only  a  sort  of  vague  floating  tradition  is  preserved  to  this 
day  in  many  of  the  Transylvanian  villages,  where,  on  winter  evenings, 
some  old  graudam,  shrivelled  and  bent,  sitting  ensconced  behind  the 
blue-tiled  stove,  will  relate  to  the  listening  grandchildren  crowding 
around  her  knees,  how  many^  many  hundred  years  ago  their  ancestors 
once  dwelt  on  the  sca-sliore,  next  to  the  mouth  of  four  rivers,  which 
all  flowed  out  of  a  larger  and  mightier  river.  In  this  shadowy 
description,  probably  the  river  Rhine  is  to  be  recognized,  the  more 
so  that  in  the  year  1195,  these  German  colonists  are,  in  a  yet  exist- 
ing document,  referred  to  as  Flanderers.  The  name  of  Sachsen 
(Saxons),  as  they  now  call  themselves,  was  only  much  later  used  aa 
their  general  designation. 

Although  the  Hungarian  kings  kept  their  given  word  to  the  emi- 
grants right  nobly,  yet  these  latter  had  much  to  suffer,  both  firom 
Hungarian  nobles  jealous  of  their  privileges,  and  from  the  more  ancient 
inhabitants  of  the  soil,  the  Wallachians,  who,  living  in  the  mountains 
in  a  thoroughly  barbaric  state,  used  to  make  frequent  raids  down 
into  the  plains  and  valleys,  there  to  pillage,  bam  and  murder  what- 
ever came  in  their  way.  If  we  add  to  this  the  frequent  invasions  of 
Turks  and  Tartars,  it  is  a  positive  marvel  how  this  handful  of  Ger> 
mans,  brought  into  a  strange  land  and  surrounded  by  enemies  on  all 
sides,  should  have  maintained  their  independence  and  preserved  their 
individuality  under  such  combination  of  circumstances.  They  built, 
churches  and  fortresses,  they  founded  schools  and  guilds,  they  made 
their  own  laws  and  elected  their  own  judges  ;  and,  in  an  age  when 
Hungariaa  nobles  could'  scarcely  read  or  write,  these  little  German 
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colonics  were  so  many  havens  of  civiltzation  midst  a  bowling  wilder- 
ness  of  ignorance  and  barbarism. 

Whoever  has  lived  among  these  Transylvaniau  Saxons,  and  has 
taken  the  trouble  to  study  them,  must  have  remarked  that  not  only 
seven  centuries'  residence  in  a  foreign  land  has  made  them  lose  none 
of  their  identity,  but  that  they  are  in  fact  plus  cathoHques  que  le 
pape — that  is  to  say,  more  thoroughly  Teutonic  than  the  Germans 
living  to-day  in  the  original  Fatherland ;  and  it  is  just  because  of 
the  adverse  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed,  and  of  the 
opposition  which  met  them  on  all  sides,  that  these  people  have  kept 
themselves  so  conservatively  unchanged.  Feeling  that  every  step  in 
another  direction  would  be  a  step  towards  an  enemy,  Onding  that 
every  concession  they  made  was  in  danger  of  becoming  the  link  of  a 
captive's  chain,  no  wonder  they  clung  stubbornly,  tenaciously, 
blindly,  to  every  ancient  custom  and  superstition,  to  each  peculiarity 
of  ianguage  and  costume  in  a  manner  which  has  probably  not  got  its 
parallel  in  history.  Left  on  their  native  soil,  and  surrounded  by 
friends  and  countrymen,  these  people  would  undoubtedly  have 
followed  the  currcut  of  time,  and  have  changed  as  other  nations  have 
changed.  Their  isolated  position,  and  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
their  surroundings  have  kept  them  what  they  were.  Like  a  faithful 
portrait  taken  in  the  prime  of  life,  the  copy  still  goes  on  showing 
the  bloom  of  the  cheek  and  the  light  of  the  eye  long  after  Time's 
destroying  hand,  withering  the  original,  has  caused  it  to  lose  all 
resemblance  to  its  former  self;  and  it  is  with  something  of  the 
feeling  of  gazing  at  such  an  old  portrait  that  we  contemplate  these 
German  people,  who  dress  themselves  to-day  like  old  bas-reliefs  of 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  and  continue  to  hoard  up 
provisions  within  the  fortified  church-walls  as  in  the  days  when 
Ixjaicgcd  by  Turk  or  Tartar. 

From  an  artistic  point  of  view,  these  Saxons  are  decidedly  an 
unlovely  race,  having  something  unfinished  and  wooden  in  their 
general  appearance.  Looking  at  them,  I  always  felt  myself 
irresistibly  reminded  of  the  figures  of  Noah  and  his  family  out  of  a 
cheap — a  very  cheap — toy  Noah's  ark.  Nor  is  their  expression  an 
agreeable  one,  something  hard  and  grasping,  avaricious  and  mis- 
trustful, characterizing  them  as  a  rule.  But  this  is  scarcely  their 
fault,  their  expression,  like  their  character,  being  but  the  natural 
resnlt  of  circumstances,  the  result  of  seven  centuries'  stubborn 
resistance  and  warfare.  The  habit  of  mistrust  developed  almost  to 
an  instinct,  cannot  so  quickly  be  got  rid  of,  even  if  there  be  no 
longer  cause  to  justify  it.  This  defensive  attitude  towards  strangers 
manifested  by  the  Saxons,  makes  it,  however,  difficult  to  feel 
prepossessed  in  their  favour.  Taken  in  the  sense  of  antiquities,  they 
%ie,  no  doubt,  extremely  interesting,  but  viewed  as  living  men  and 
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women  thej  are  not  attractive,  and  though  one  cannot  help  admiring 
the  solid  virtues  and  independent  spirit  which  have  kept  them  what 
they  are,  yet  somehow  they  contrive  to  make  these  very  virtues 
disagreeahlc,  and  to  appear  to  disadvantage  beside  tbeir  less  civilized, 
less  educated,  and  less  scrupulous  neighbours  the  Roumanians. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  by  what  means  these  Saxons  have 
contrived  to  keep  themselves  intact  from  all  outward  influences.  Not 
without  difficulty,  as  we  see  by  ancient  chronicles,  has  their  costume 
been  kept  thus  rigidly  unchanged,  for  here,  like  elsewhere,  even 
among  these  quiet,  practical,  prosaic,  and  unlovely  people,  the  demon 
of  vanity  has  been  at  work,  and  much  eloquence  was  expended  from 
the  pulpit,  and  many  severe  punishments  had  to  be  prescribed,  in 
order  to  subdue  the  evil  spirit  of  fashion  threatening  to  spread  over 
the  land  at  various  times.  So  in  1651  wc  find  a  whole  set  of  dress 
regulations  issued  by  the  bishop  of  one  of  the  Transylvanian  districts, 
of  wrhich  here  are  a  few  samples  : — 

1.  The  men  shall  wear  neither  blue  nor  yellow  boots,  nor  shall  the 
women  venture  to  approach  the  holy   sacrament  or  the  baptism 
font  in  red  shoes;  and  whosoever  conforms   not   to   this  regulatio: 
shall  be  refused  admittance  to  church. 

2.  All  imitations  of  the  Hungarian  dress  in  the  matter  of  waist- 
coats, braids,  galloons,  &c.,  arc  proscribed  to  the  men. 

3.  It  is  likewise  forbidden  for  men  and  for  serving-men  to  wear  their 
hail'  in  a  long  foreignfashion,hangingdownbehiud,for  that  is  dishonour. 
**  If  a  man  have  long  hair  it  is  a  shame  unto  him  '*  (1  Cor.  xi.  14). 

4.  The  peasant  folk  shall  wear  no  high  br)ots,  and  no  wide  woollea 
hats,  nor  an  embroidered  belt,  for  he  is  a  peasant.  Who  is  seen 
wearing  such  will  expose  himself  to  ridicule^  and  the  boots  shall  be 
drawn  off  his  legs  that  he  shall  go  barefoot. 

5.  The  women  shall  avoid  all  that  is  superSluous  in  dress,  nor 
shall  they  make  horns  upon  their  heads.*  Rich  veils  shall  only  be 
worn  by  such  as  are  entitled  to  them.  Neither  shall  any  woman 
wear  gold  cords  beneath  her  veil,  not  even  if  she  be  the  wife  of  a 
gentleman.  Silk  caps  with  gold  stars  are  not  suitable  for  every 
woman.  More  than  two  handsome  jewelled  pins  shall  no  woman 
wear;  and  if  she  require  more  than  two  for  fastening  her  veil,  let 
her  take  small  pins.  Not  every  one's  child  is  entitled  to  wear  corals 
round  its  neck.  Let  no  woman  copy  the  dress  of  noble  dames,  for 
it  is  not  suitable  for  us  Saxons. 

G.  Let  the  Ihrren  Tockfer  (gentlemen's  daughters)  not  make  the 
use  of  gold  braids  over  common,  but  let  them  content  themselves 
with  honourable  fringes.  The  serving-girls  shall  go  without  broad 
fringes,  nor  may  they  purchase  silk  cords  of  three  yards*  length,  else 

*  lliiiyroiild  seem  to  be  aa  allusion  to  the  Koumonian  fiuhion  in  certain  districts  of 
IwistiDg  up  the  veil  rn  the  iliape  of  two  horm. 
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they  will  be  stripped  off  their  heads  and  nailed  against  the  church 
wall.  Nor  is  it  allowed  for  peasant  molds  to  wear  crooked  (probably 
puffed)  sleeves. 

Apparently  these  stringent  injunctions  had  the  desired  effect  of 
keeping  female  (and  male)  vanity  in  check  for  a  time ;  but  scarcely  a 
hundred  years  later  we  find  a  new  set  of  dress  rules  delivered  from 
another  pulpit,  and  up  to  this  day  the  undue  length  of  a  ribbon,  or 
an  excessive  number  of  head-pins,  is  matter  for  reproof  in  every 
Saxon  community. 

Another  charaetcristic  feature  of  Saxon  peasant  life  which  has 
criucb  contributed  to  their  rigid  consen'atism,  are  the  different 
associations  or  confraternities  existing  in  each  village.  These  consist 
of  the  Brtiderschaft  (brotherhood),  the  Nachbarsdiaft  (neighbour- 
hood), and  the  Schwesttrschuft  (sisterhood). 

To  the  first-named  institution,  the  Bntdtrschaft,  belong  all  young 
men  of  the  parish  from  the  date  of  their  confirmation  up  to  that  of 
their  marriage.  Tliis  community  is  governed  by  laws  in  which  the 
respective  duties  of  its  members  as  citizens,  sons,  brothers  and  suitors 
arc  distinctly  traced  out.  In  their  outward  form  these  brotherhoods 
liave  some  resemblance  to  the  religious  confraternities  in  Catholic 
countries,  and  most  probably  they  originated  in  the  same  manner ; 
but  while  these  latter  have  degenerated  into  mere  outward  forms,  the 
Saxon  Brnderschaftca  have  retained  the  original  spirit  of  these 
institutions,  which  principally  consisted  in  the  reciprocal  guard  their 
members  kept  over  each  other's  morality.  The  head  of  the  Brudcr- 
jtcha/t  is  called  the  Altknecftt.  He  is  chosen  every  year,  but  can  be 
deposed  in  the  interval  if  he  prove  unworthy  of  his  post.  It  is  his 
mission  to  watch  over  the  other  members,  keep  order  and  dictate 
punishments,  but  when  he  is  caught  erring  himself  the  AUknecht 
incurs  a  double  forfeit.  The  finable  oBencea  are  numerous,  and  are 
taxed  at  ten,  fifteen,  twenty  kreutzers  and  upwards,  according  to  the 
heinoiisness  of  the  offence.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  delinquencies 
which  are  subject  to  penalty  : — 

1.  Carelessness  and  slovenliness  in  attire,  every  missing  button 
having  a  fine  attached  to  it. 

2.  Bad  mannera  at  table,  putting  the  elbows  on  the  board  or 
itriking  it  with  the  fist. 

3.  Irregularity  in  church  attendance. 

4.  Misbehaviour  in  church,  such  as 
Also  falling  asleep  during  the  sermon,  a 
upon  snoring. 

5.  Having  worn  coloured  hat  ribbons,  or  whistled  loudly  in   the 
jet  on  a  fast  day.* 

After  concladiD?  this  article  I  Icnm  from  a  current  DewBjiaptr  that  the  late  king  of 
Bavaria,  whose  troiHcal   death  wns  h\tc)y   in    every  month,  attempted  to  revive  in 


yawning,    stretching,    &c. 
very  heavy  fine  being  put 
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may  repudiate  the  debt ;  that  is  rendered  impossible  by  a  provision 
that  all  the  Irish  revenues,  includiug  the  laud  rents,  are  to  be  paid 
into  the  hands  of  the  Imperial  Receiver- General,  whose  office  we  have 
described  above,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  liquidate  the  debt  due  to  his 
Imperial  master,  the  Imperial  Exchequer,  before  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment can  receive  any  portion  of  the  moneys  in  his  hands.  The 
position  of  the  Receiver-General  has  perhaps  not  been  suflSciently 
guarded  in  the  present  Bill,  and  it  will  be  advisable  in  a  future 
Bill  to  declare  that  he  shall,  if  he  thinks  fit,  collect  the  taxes 
by  Imperial  officers.  The  cardinal  difference,  then,  between  Mr. 
Gladstone's  scheme  and  any  other  land  scheme  that  has  seen  the 
light  is  this — that  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  scheme  the  English  loans  arc 
lent  to  the  Irish  Government  on  the  security  of  the  whole  Irish 
revenues,  whereas  in  every  other  scheme  they  have  been  lent  by  the 
English  Government  to  the  Irish  creditors  on  the  security  of  indi- 
vidual patches  of  land. 

The  whole  question,  then,  of  the  relation  between  Home  Rule  and 
agrarian  reform  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  : — Agrarian  reform 
is  necessary  for  the  pacification  of  Ireland ;  agrarian  reform  cannot 
be  efficiently  carried  into  effect  without  an  Irish  Government  j  an 
Irish  Government  can  only  be  established  by  a  Home  Rule  Bill ; 
therefore  a  Home  Rule  Bill  is  necessary  for  the  pacification  of 
Ireland.  It  is  idle  to  say,  as  has  been  said  on  numerous  platforms, 
that  plans  no  doubt  can  be  devised  for  agrarian  reform  without  Home 
Rule.  The  Irish  revenues  are  the  only  collateral  security  that  can 
be  obtained  for  loans  of  English  money,  and  Irish  revenues  are  only 
available  for  the  purpose  on  the  establishment  of  an  Irish  Government. 
Baronial  guarantees,  union  guarantees,  county  guarantees,  debenture 
schemes,  have  all  been  tj'ied  and  found  wanting,  and  vague  assertions  as 
to  possibilities  are  idle  unless  they  are  based  on  intelligible  working 
plans. 

The  foregoing  arguments  Mill  be  equally  valid  if,  instead  of 
making  the  tenants  peasant- proprietors,  it  were  thought  desirable  that 
the  Irish  State  should  be  the  proprietor  and  the  tenants  be  the  holders 
of  the  land  at  perpetual  rents  and  subject  to  fixed  conditions.  Again, 
it  might  be  possible  to  pay  the  landlords  by  annual  sums  instead  of 
capital  sums.  Such  matters  are  really  questions  of  detail.  The 
substance  is  to  interpose  the  Irish  Government  between  the  tenant  and 
the  English  mortgagee,  and  to  make  the  loans  general  charges 
on  the  whole  of  the  Irish  Government  revenues  as  paid  into 
the  hands  of  an  Imperial  Receiver  instead  of  placing  them  as 
special  charges,  each  fi.\cd  on  its  own  small  estate  or  holding. 
The  fact  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  land  scheme  has  been  denounced 
as  confiscation  of  jfcl 00,000,000  of  the  English  taxpayers'  pro- 
perty, while  Lord  Ashbourne's  Act  is  pronounced  by  the  same  party 
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more  to  the  reciprocal  assistance  which  neighbours  are  bound  to 
render  each  other  in  various  household  and  domestic   coutiageucies. 
Thus  a  man    is  only   obliged    to   assist  those  that  belong  to    his 
S'arhbarschaft  in  building  a   house,  cleaning  out   wells   and   extin- 
guishing fires.     He  must  also  contribute  provisions   on   christening, 
wedding,  or  funeral  occasions,  and  lend  plates  and  jugs  for  the  same. 
The  ^^achharvatcr  must  watch  over  the  order  and  discipline  of  his 
quarter,  and  enforce    the   regulations  issued  by  the  pastor  or  by  the 
village  main'  or  Hunn^  as  he  is  here  called.      This  authority  extends 
even  to  the  interior  of  each  household,  and  he  is  bound  to  re]>ort  to 
the  pastor  the  names  of  those  who  absent  themselves  from  church. 
He  must  Jioe  the  men  who  have  neglected  to  approach  the  sacrament, 
as  well  as  the  women  who  have  lingered  in   the  churchyard  wasting 
their  time  in  senseless  gossip.     Children  who  have  been  overheard 
speaking   disrespectfully   of  their   parents,  couples   whose  connubial 
quarrels  are  audible  ia  the  village  street,  dogs   wantonly  beaten  by 
their  masters,  vain  young  matrons  who  have  exceeded  the  prescribed 
number  of  glittering  pins  in    their  head-dress,  or  girls  surpassing 
their   proper  allowance   of  ribbon,  all  come  under    his  jurisdiction, 
and  the  Nachbarvater  is  himself  subject  to  pmiishment  if  he  neglect 
to  report  a  culprit,  or  show  himself  too  lenient  in  the  dictation  of 
punishment. 

It  is  by  the  rigid  observance  of  many  such  rules  that  the 
Transylvanian  Saxons  have  now  become  a  curious  remnant  of  the 
[iddle  Ages — a  living  anachronism  in  the  nineteenth  century ;  for 
ich  as  these  people  wandered  forth  from  the  far  West  to  seek  a 
home  in  a  strange  land  seven  centuries  ago,  such  we  find  them 
ngaiu  to-day,  like  a  corpse  frozen  in  a  glacier,  which  comes  to  light 
unchanged  after  a  long  lapse  of  years. 

There  has  been  of  late  years  so  much  learned  discussion  about  the 
origin  of  the  Roumanians  that  it  were  presumption  to  advance 
»y  independent  opinion  on  the  subject.  German  writers — more 
»pecially  Saxon  ones — have  been  strenuous  in  deriding  all  claim 
to  Roman  extraction,  contending  that  whatever  Roman  elements 
remained  over  after  the  evacuation  of  this  territory,  must  long  since 
have  been  swallowed  up  in  the  great  rush  of  successive  nations 
which  passed  over  the  land  in  the  early  part  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
lioumanian  writers,  on  the  contrary,  are  fond  of  laying  great  stress 
^u  the  direct  Roman  lineage  which  it  is  their  pride  to  believe  in, 
imetimcs,  however,  injuring  their  own  cause  by  over-anxiety  to 
claim  too  much,  and  laying  too  little  stress  on  the  admixture  of 
Slav  blood  which  is  as  surely  a  fandameotal  ingredient  of  the  race. 
One  of  the  more  impartial  Roumanian  writers,  Joan  Slavici,  states 
the  case  with  greater  fairness  when  he  writes  as  follows : — 
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'*  If  we  simply  were  to  deny  the  crossing  of  Roman  with  Slav  blo!>d,  then 
the  whole  question  of  Koumnnlua  origin  loses  its  significance ;  if,  however, 
we  admit  the  Koumanians,  though  undoubtedly  descended  from  the  Uomans, 
to  be  a  people  more  nearly  related  to  the  Slav  than  to  the  Teutonic  race,  it 
miiat  be  conceded  that  such  fusion  could  only  have  taken  place  where  u  Slav 
x*ace  already  existed  previous  to  the  advent  of  the  Roman  conquerors.  That 
people,  therefore,  whose  progressive  development  have  produced  the  present 
Roumanian  race,  did  not  exist  before  this  fusion  took  place,  and  thereto  its 
origin  ia  distinctly  to  be  traced.  The  ethnographical  importance  of  the 
Roumanians,  therefore,  does  not  lie  in  the  fact  of  their  being  descendants  of 
the  ancient  Romans,  nor  in  that  of  their  connection  to  the  long-vaniahed 
Dacians,  but  simply  and  entirely  therein  that  this  people,  placed  between  two 
sharply  contrxstLug  races,  form  an  important  connectmg  link  in  the  chain  of 
European  tribes." 

The  clas&ical  type  of  feature,  so  often  met  with  among  lloumauian 
peasants,  pleads  strongly  for  the  theory  of  Roman  extraction,  and 
if  just  now  I  compared  the  Saion  peasants  to  Noah's  ark  figures 
rudely  carved  out  of  the  coarsest  wood,  the  Roumanians  as  often 
remind  me  of  a  type  of  face  chiefly  to  be  seen  on  cameo  ornaments, 
or  ancient  signet  rings.  Take  at  random  a  score  of  individuals 
from  any  Roumanian  village,  and,  like  a  handful  of  antique  gems 
which  have  been  strewn  broadcast  over  the  laud,  you  will  there  surely 
find  a  goodly  choice  of  classical  profiles  worthy  to  be  immortalized 
on  agate,  onyx,  or  jasper. 

An  air  of  plaintive  melancholy  generally  characterizes  the 
Roumanian  peasant :  it  is  the  melaucholy  of  a  long-subjected  and 
oppressed  race  ;  but  spite  of  his  degradation  the  Roumanian  not 
unfrequently  possesses  a  grace  and  inherent  dignity  of  deportment 
totally  wanting  in  his  Saxon  neighbour.  There  is  a  wealth  of 
imraised  treasure,  of  ability  in  the  raw  block,  and  of  uncultured 
talent  lying  dormant  in  this  ignorant  peasantry,  who  seem  only 
lately  to  have  begun  to  understand  that  they  need  not  always  bend 
their  neck  beneath  the  yoke  of  other  nations,  and  that  slavery  and 
humiliation  are  not  inevitable  conditions  of  their  existence.  Devoid 
of  all  artistic  training,  and  until  quite  lately  possessing  no  sort  of 
national  literature  of  their  own,  there  are  here  to  be  found  the 
elements  of  both  poet  and  painter.  The  Roumanian  folk-son{ 
betray  alike  pathos  and  imagiiiation ;  the  pictures  adorning  caclT 
village  church  are  wanting  neither  in  harmony  of  colour  nor  of 
design.  Encouragement  and  training  alone  are  required  to  mature 
these  gifts  to  the  highest  pitch  demanded  by  culture. 

In  order  to  understand  the  Roumanian  we  must  first  of  all  begin 
by  understanding  his  religion,  which  alone  gives  us  the  clue  to  the 
curiously  contrasting  shades  of  hia  complicated  character.  A  French 
writer,  speaking  of  the  Wallachians  (as  they  were  then  called)  some 
forty  years  ago,  says  : — 

"  Aujourd'hui  leur  seul  mobile  est  la  religion,  si  on  pent  donuer  oej 
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nom  ^  1' ensemble  de  leurs  pratiqnes  superstitieuses  " ;  and  another 
autlior  Temarks,  with  equal  justice,  that  the  whole  life  of  a  Wallachian 
is  taken  up  in  deviaing  talismaua  against  the  devil. 

Xt    is     supposed  that  the  Roumanians  were  very  early  converted 
to     Christianity — ^probably  in    the  third    century.     Old  chronicles 
of  the    tlurteenth  century,   however,  make  mention  of  them   as  a 
people,  "  which^  though  professing  the  Christian  faith,  is  yet  neverthe- 
less ^ven  to  the  practice  of  manifold  Pagan  rites  and  customs,  wholly 
at  variaxice  with  Christianity/'  and  even  to-day  the  Roumanians  arc 
best   described  by  the  paradoxical  definition  of  Christian-Pagans,  or 
Pagan-Christians. 

True,  the  Roumanian  peasant  will  never  fail  to  uncover  his  head 

whenever  he  pass  by   a  wayside  cross,    but  his  salutation   to  the 

zinng  sun  will  be  at  least  equally  profound ;  and  though  he  goes  to 

chnrch  and  abstains  from  work  on  the  Lord's  Bay,  it  is  by  no  means 

ccntain  whether  he  does  not  regard  the  Friday  (Vinere)  dedicated  to 

ParaschiyB  (Venus)  as  the  holier  day  of  the  two.     The  list  of  the 

other  un-Cbristian   festivals  is  lengthy,  and  still  lengthier  that  of 

Christian  festivals,  in  whose  celebration  Pagan  rites  and  customs  may 

•tiU  be  traced. 

Whoever  buries  his  dead  without  placing  a  coin  in  the  hand  of  the 
corpse  is  regarded  as  a  Pagan  by  the  orthodox  Roumanian.  Nu  i  de 
legea  nostra  ("he  is  not  of  our  law''),  he  says  of  such  a  one,  meaning, 
"  he  is  not  of  our  religion,"  and  whosoever  lives  outside  the  Rouma- 
nian religion,  be  he  Christian,  Pagan,  Jew,  or  Mahomedan,  is  regarded 
as  unclean,  and,  consequently,  whatever  comes  in  contact  with  any 
such  individual  is  unclean  likewise. 

The  Bonmanian  language  has  a  special  word  to  define  this  un- 
clesnness — apurcat,    which    somewhat    corresponds  to    the    koscher 
and  unkotcher    of    the   Jews.     If,    for  instance,    any    animal    fall 
into  a  well  of  drinking  water,   then   the  well   forthwith  becomes 
apureaij  and  spurcai  likewise  whosoever  drinks  of  this  water.     If  it 
is  a  large  animal,  such  as  a  calf  or  goat,  which  has  fallen  in,  then 
the  whole  water  must  be  baled  out,  and  should  this  fail  to  satisfy  the 
■    conscience  of  any  ultra-orthodox  proprietor,  then  the  Popa  must  be 
called  in  to  read  a  mass  over  the  spot  where  perchance  a  donkey  has 
Ibnnd  a-  watery  grave ;  but  when  it  is  a  man  who  has  been  drowned 
.  there^  no  further  rehabilitation  is  possible  for  the  unlucky  well,  which 
must  therefore  be  filled  up  and  discarded  as  quite  too  hopelessly  spurcai. 
Every  orthodox  Roumanian   household    possesses  three    different 
daasea  of  cooking  and  eating  utensils  :  unclean,  clean  for  the  meat 
days,  and  the    cleanest  of  all  for  fast  days.     The  cleansing  of  a 
ftmti,  which  through  some  accident  has  become  spurcai,  is  only  con- 
ceded in  the  case  of  very  large  and  expensive  articles,  such  as  barrels 
■ad  tubs,  copious  ablutions  of  holy  water,  besides  much  scouring, 
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scraping,  and  rubbing,  being  resorted  to  in  such  cases.  All  other 
utensils  which  do  not  come  under  this  denomination  must  be  simply 
thrown  away,  or  at  best  employed  for  feediug  the  domestic  animals.  The 
Roumanian  who  does  not  strictly  observe  all  these  regulatioiis  is  him- 
self »purcat,  this  same  measure  being  applied  to  all  individuals,  who 
are  therefore  considered  to  be  clean  or  unclean,  according  to  their 
observance  of  these  rules.  The  uncleanness,  however,  is  not  supposed 
to  be  in  the  individual  but  in  his  laws,  which  fail  to  enforce  cleanli- 
ness; therefore  it  is  the  law  which  is  unclean,  ler/e  itpurcat,  wliich 
for  the  Roumanian  is  synonymous  with  un-Christian.  For  instance, 
a  man  who  eats  horse-flesh,  is  necessarily  a  Pagan  in  his  eyes. 

This  recognition  of  the  imcleanness  of  most  of  his  fellow-creatures 
is,  however,  wholly  free  from  either  hatred  or  contempt  on  the  part 
of  the  RoumaniaD.  On  the  contrary,  he  shows  much  interest  in 
foreign  countries  and  habits,  and  when  desirous  of  affirmiug  the 
high  character  of  any  stranger,  he  savs  of  him  that  he  is  a  man  who' 
keeps  his  own  law,  tine  la  legea  lui,  apite  of  which  culogium  the 
Roumanian  will  refuse  to  wear  the  coat,  or  eat  off  the  plate  of  this 
honourable  stranger. 

The  idea  so  strongly  inrooted  in  the  Roumanian  mind,  that  they 
alone  are  Christians,  and  that  consequently  no  man  can  be  a  Christian 
without  also  being  a  Roumanian,  seems  to  imply  that  there  was  a 
time  when  the  two  words  were  absolutely  identical, and  that  surrounded 
for  long  by  Pagan  nations,  with  whom  they  could  hold  no  sort  of 
community,  they  lacked  all  knowledge  of  other  existing  Christian 
races. 

On  the  other  hand,  these  people  are  curiously  liberal  towards 
strangers  in  the  matter  of  religion,  allowing  each  one,  whatever  be  his 
confession,  to  enter  their  churches  and  receive  their  sacraments  ;  nor 
is  it  allowed  for  a  Popa  to  refuse  the  administration  of  a  sacrament 
to  "whosoever  apply  to  him,  be  he  Catholic,  Protestant,  Turk,  or  Jew, 
provided  the  applicant  submit  to  receive  it  in  the  mauuer  prescribed, 
by  the  Oriental  church. 

The  position  occupied  by  the  Roumanian  clergyman  towards  his 
flock  is  such  a  peculiar  one  that  it  deserves  a  few  words  of  notice. 
Though  his  influence  over  the  people  is  unlimited,  it  is  no  wise  depen- 
dent on  his  personal  character.  It  is  quite  superfluous  for  the  Popa 
to  present  in  his  person  a  model  of  the  virtues  he  is  in  the  habit 
of  describing  from  the  altar,  and  he  may  for  his  part  Ikj  drunken, 
dishonest,  ignorant  and  profligate  to  liis  hearths  content,  without 
losing  one  whit  of  his  prestige  or  spiritual  head.  His  oflicial  cha- 
racter is  absolutely  intangible,  and  not  to  be  shaken  by  any  private 
misdemeanour,  and  the  Roumanian  proverb  which  says,  "  Face  sice 
Popa  dar  unce  face  el"  that  is,  "  Do  as  the  Popa  tells  you,  but  do 
not  act  as  he  does,''  defines  his  attitude  with  perfect  accuracy.     Only 
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the  Popa  lias  the  privilege  of  wearing  a  beard,  as  he  alone  is  privileged 
to  indulge  in  certain  pet  vices  which  it  is  his  missiou  officially  to 
condemn,  and,  like  the  goodlj  virtue  of  charity,  this  beard  must  often 
be  Raid  to  cover  a  very  great  multitude  of  sins. 

Of  recent  years  no  doubt — thanks  chiefly  to  the  enlightened  efforts 
of  the  late  Archbishop  Schaguna — much  has  been  done  to  raise  the 
moral  standard  of  the  Roumanian  clergy  in  Transylvania,  but  there 
remains  still  much  to  do  before  the  prevailing  coarseness,  ignorance 
and  hypocrisy  too  often  characterizing  this  class  can  be  removed. 
At  present  the  average  village  Popa  is  simply  a  peasant  with  a  beard, 
irho  on  week-days  goes  about  his  agricultural  duties  like  any  other 
■villager,  digging  his  potatoes  or  going  behind  the  plough ;  liis  wife 
is  a  simple  peasant  woman,  and  his  children  run  about  as  dirty  and 
dishevelled  as  any  other  brats  in  the  village. 

A  distinguishing  quality  of  the  Roumanian  race  is  the  touching 
family  affection  which  mostly  unites  all  relations.  Unlike  the  Saxon, 
who  seeks  to  limit  the  number  of  his  offspring,  the  poor  Roumanian^ 
even  when  plunged  in  the  direst  poverty,  welcomes  each  new-born  child 
lis  another  gift  of  God,  while  to  be  a  childless  wife  is  regarded  as 
the  greatest  of  misfortunes.  Perhaps  it  is  because  the  Roumanian 
has  himself  so  few  wants,  that  he  feels  no  anxiety  about  the  future 
of  his  children  ;  and  therefore  the  rapid  increase  of  his  family  occasions 
him  no  sort  of  uneasiness.  Having  next  to  no  personal  property,  he 
is  a  stranger  to  the  cares  which  accompany  their  possession,  and  the 
whole  programme  of  his  life  of  admirable  simplicity  may  be  thus 
summed  up : 

In  early  infancy  the  Roumanian  babe  is  more  or  less  treated  as 
a  bundle,  often  slung  on  its  mother's  back,  packed  in  a  little  oval 
wooden  box,  and  thus  carried  about  wherever  she  goes  ;  if  to  work 
in  the  field  she  attaches  the  box  to  the  branch  of  a  tree,  and  when 
flitting  at  market  it  may  be  stowed  away  on  the  ground  between 
a  basket  of  eggs  and  a  pair  of  cackling  fowls,  or  a  squeaking  sucking- 
pig.  When,  after  a  very  few  mouths,  the  baby  outgrows  the  box 
and  crawls  out  of  its  cocoon,  it  begins  to  share  its  parent's  food 
(mcwtly  consisting  in  mai^e  flour  boiled  in  water  or  in  milk),  and 
soon  learns  to  manage  for  itself.  When  it  has  reached  a  reason- 
able age,  which  in  this  case  means  five  or  six,  it  is  old  enough 
to  assist  its  parents  in  gaining  an  honest  livelihood,  which,  as 
jrally  understood  by  the  Roumanians,  means  helping    them  to 

jal  wood  in  the  forest.  Later  on  the  boy  is  bound  over  as 
Bwinc  or  cowherd  to  some  Saxon  landowner  for  a  period  of  several 
years,  on  quitting  whose  service  after  the  appointed  term,  he  is 
entitled  to  the  gift  of  a  calf  or  pig.  Once  in  possession  of  a 
calf  the  Roumanian  lad  considers  himself  &  made  man  for  life.  He 
has  no  ground  of  his  own,  but  such  petty  considerations  not  affecting 
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him,  he  proceeds  to  build  wherever  best  suits  his  purpose.  Stone  or 
brick  hardly  ever  enters  into  the  fabrication  of  his  building;  the 
framework  is  roughly  put  together  of  wooden  beams,  and  the  walls 
composed  of  wattled  willow  twigs  plastered  with  clay,  while  the  roof 
is  covered  with  thatch  of  reeds,  or  woodcu  shingles,  according  as  he 
happens  to  live  nearest  to  a  marsh  or  a  forest. 

The  inside  of  a  Roumanian's  hut  is,  however,  far  less  miserable 
lookiug  than  its  outward  appearance  would  lead  us  to  suppose.  The 
walls  arc  all  hung  with  a  profusion  of  holy  pictures,  mostly  painted 
on  glass,  and  the  furniture  brightly  adorned  in  rough  but  not  in- 
artistic designs — the  Roumanian's  passion  for  thus  ornamenting  all 
his  woodwork  leading  him  to  paint  even  the  yoke  of  his  oxen  and 
the  handles  of  his  tools. 

There  is  usually  a  new-born  baby  swinging  in  a  basket  suspended 
from  the  rafters,  and  always  a  weaving-loom  set  up  at  one  end  of 
the  room.  The  produce  of  this  loom — gay-looking  stuff  striped  in 
effective  Oriental  patterns  of  blue,  scarlet,  and  white,  often  with  gold 
or  silver  threads  introduced  in  the  weaving — are  suspended  from  ropes, 
or  displayed  along  the  walls.  Each  village  has  its  own  set  of  colours 
and  patterns,  according  to  its  particular  costume,  and  every  Rouma- 
nian woman  spins,  dyes,  and  weaves  as  a  matter  of  course.  In  some 
places  you  never  see  a  Roumanian  woman  without  her  distaff ; 
she  even  takes  it  with  her  on  the  way  to  market,  and  may  frequently 
be  seen  trudging  along  the  road  a  di^staucc  of  several  miles  twirling 
the  spindle  as  she  goes. 

The  men  do  not  seem  to  share  this  love  of  labour,  but  have,  on  the 
contrary,  much  of  the  Italian  la^zaroue  in  their  composition,  not 
taking  to  any  sort  of  manual  labour  unless  driven  to  it  by  necessity. 
The  life  of  a  shepherd  is  the  only  calling  which  the  Roumanian  really 
embraces  con  amore,  and  his  love  for  his  sheep  may  truly  be  likened 
to  the  Arab's  love  of  his  horse.  A  real  Roumanian  shepherd,  bred 
and  brought  up  to  the  life,  has  so  completely  identified  himself  with 
his  calling,  that  everything  about  him,  food  and  dress,  mind  and 
matter,  has,  so  to  say,  become  completely  sheepified.  Sheep's  milk 
and  cheese  form  the  staple  of  his  nourishment,  his  dress  principally 
consists  of  sheepskin,  four  sheep  furnishing  him  with  a  coat  which 
lasts  through  life,  one  new-born  lamb  giving  him  the  cap  he  wears, 
and  when  he  dies  a  tuft  of  snowy  wool  is  attached  to  the  wooden 
cross  which  marks  his  last  resting-place.  His  mental  faculties  arc 
entirely  concentrated  on  the  study  of  his  sheep ;  and  so  sharpened 
have  become  his  perceptions  on  this  one  point,  that  the  shepherd  is 
able  to  divine  and  foretell  to  a  nicety  every  change  of  the  weather 
merely  from  observing  the  demeanour  of  his  flock.  The  idyllic  bond 
between  shepherd  and  sheep  has  formed  the  subject  of  many  quaintly 
graceful  Roumanian  folk-songs,  which  want  of  space  forbids  me  here 
from  quoting. 
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Forests  have  no  charm  for  the  Roumanian  shepherd^  who  regards 
each  tree  as  an  enemy  depriving  his  sheep  of  their  rightful  nourish- 
ment, and  he  covertly  seeks  to  increase  his  pastures  by  setting  fire  to 
the  woods  whenever  he  can  hope  to  do  so  with  impunity.  Whole 
tracts  of  noble  forests  in  Transylvania  have  thus  been  laid  waste,  and 
it  is  much  to  he  feared  that  fifty  years  hence  the  country  will  present 
a  bleak  and  desolate  appearance,  unless  energetic  measures  are  taken 
to  do  away  with  this  abuse. 

The  Roumanian  is  very  obstinate  in  character,  and  is  hard  to  con- 
rince.  lie  does  nothiug  without  reflection,  and  often  he  reflects  so 
long  that  tlie  time  for  action  has  passed.  This  slowness  has  become 
prnverbial,  the  Saxon  saying,  "  God  give  me  the  light  which  the 
Roamanian  alvrays  gets  too  late."  In  the  same  proportion  as  the 
Roumanian  is  slow  to  make  up  his  mind,  he  is  also  slow  to  change  it. 
Frankness  is  not  regarded  as  a  virtue,  and  the  Roumanian  language 

jiias  no  word    which   directly  expresses  this  quality.      Hungarians,  on 

le  contrary,  regard  frankness  and  truth-speaking  as  a  duty,  and  are, 

therefore,  laughed  at  by  the  Roumanians,  who  consider  as  a  fool  any 

man  who  injures  himself  by  speaking  the  truth.      Of  pride,  also,  the 

Iloumanian  has  little  notion  ;  he  has  been  too  long  treated  as  a  de« 

graded  and  serf-like  being;  and  what  he  understands  by  that  word  would 

'rather  seem  to  express  the  child-like  vanity  of  a  handsome  man  who 
sees  himself  admired.  Revenge  is  cultivated  as  a  virtue,  and  whoever 
would  be  considered  a  respectable  man  must  keep  in  mind  the  injuries 
done  to  him,  and  sliow  resentment  thereof  on  fitting  occasions.  Recon- 
ciliation is  regarded  as  opprobrious,  and  forgiveness  of  wrongs  de- 
grading.     But  the  Roumanian's  rage  is  stealthy  and  disguised,  and 

Vhile  the  Hungarian  lets  his  auger  openly  explode,  the  Roumanian  will 
dissemble,  and  mutter  between  his  teeth,  tine  niente  {"  thou  shall'st 
remember  "),  and  his  memory  is  good,  for  he  does  not  sulTer  himself  to 
forget.  When  an  injury  has  been  done  to  him,  henceforward  it  becomes 
his  sacred  duty  to  brood  over  his  vengeance.  He  may  not  say  a  good 
word  more  to  his  enemy,  nor  do  him  a  service,  but  must  strive  to 
injure  him  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  with,  however,  this  nice  distinc- 
tion, that  he  himself  do  not  profit  by  the  injury  done.  Thus  it  would 
not  be  consistent  with  the  Roumanian's  code  of  honour  were  he  to 
steal  the  horse  or  ox  of  his  enemy,  but  there  can  be  no  objection  to 
his  inducing  another  man  to  do  so.  Such  behaviour  is  considered 
only  right  and  just^  and  by  acting  in  this  manner  he  will  only  be 
fulfilling  his  duty  as  au  honest  and  honourable  man. 

Much  of  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  Spartans  lies  in  the  Roumanian 
conception  of  virtue  and  vice.  Stealing  and  drunkenness  are  not  con- 
sidered to  be  intrinsically  wrong,  only  the  publicity  which  may  attend 
these  proceedings  conveying  any  sense  of  tshame  to  the  offender^ 
Thus,  a  man  ia  not  yet  a  thief  because  he  has  stolen,  and  whoever 
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becomes  accidentally  aware  of  the  theft  should,  if  he  have  no  personal 
interest  in  the  matter,  hold  his  peace.  Even  the  injured  party  whose 
property  has  been  abstracted  is  advised,  if  possible,  to  reckon  alone 
with  the  thief,  without  drawing  general  attention  to  his  fault. 

Neither  is  drunkenness  necessarily  degrading  j  on  the  contrary, 
every  decent  man  should  get  drunk  on  fitting  occasions,  such  as 
weddings,  christenings,  &c,,  and  then  go  quietly  to  a  barn  or  loft 
and  sleep  off  his  tipsineas.  Bea-cat  vrei  apoi  te  culcu  si  dormi 
("Drink  thy  fill  and  then  lie  down  and  sleep'')  says  their  proverb; 
but  any  man  who  has  been  seen  reeling  drunk  in  the  open  street, 
hooted  by  children  and  barked  at  by  dogs,  and  were  it  only  once, 
is  henceforward  branded  as  a  drunkard.  It  is  therefore  the  duty  of 
each  Roumanian  who  sees  a  drunken  man,  to  conduct  him  quietly 
to  the  nearest  barn. 

Another  curious  side  of  the  Roumanian's  morality  is  the  point  of 
view  from  which  he  regards  personal  property,  such  as  grain  and 
fruit.  In  general  whatever  grows  plentifully  in  the  fields,  or  as  he 
terms  it,  *'  whatever  God  has  given,"  may  be  taken  with  impunity 
by  whoever  passes  that  way,  but  with  the  restriction  that  he  may 
only  take  so  much  as  he  can  consume  at  the  moment.  The  pro- 
prietor who  makes  complaint  at  having  his  vineyard  or  his  plum  trees 
rifled  in  this  manner  only  exposes  himself  to  ridicule. 

Whoever  carries  away  of  the  grain  or  fruits  with  him  is  a  thief, 
but  strictly  speaking  only  then  when  he  sells  the  stolen  goods,  not 
when  he  quietly  shares  it  with  his  own  family. 

The  Roumanian  looks  only  at  deeds  and  results,  motives  being 
absolutely  indifferent  to  him.  So  the  word  "  passion  "  he  translates 
as  pdtima,  which  really  expresses  weakness.  Whatever  is  bad  is 
weak.  Thus  an  om  pdtima,  a  weak  man,  may  either  mean  a  consump- 
tive invalid,  a  love-sick  youth,  or  a  furious  ruffian.  Passion  of  all 
kind  is  a  misfortune  which  should  excite  compassion  but  not  resent- 
ment, and  whoever  commits  a  bad  action  is  above  all  foolish  because 
it  is  sure  to  be  found  out  sooner  or  later. 

Mr.  Patterson  in  his  very  interesting  work  on  Hungary  and 
Transylvania,  gives  an  anecdote  which  aptly  characterizes  the  nature 
of  the  Roumanian's  morality  :  "  Three  Roumanian  peasants  waylaid 
and  murdered  a  traveller,  dividing  his  possessions  between  them. 
Among  these  they  discovered  a  cold  roast  fowl,  which  they  did  not 
eat,  however,  but  gave  to  the  dog,  as  being  a  fast- day  they  feared  to 
commit  sin  by  tasting  flesh.  This  waa  related  by  the  murderers 
themselves  when  captured  and  driven  to  confess  their  crime  before 
Justice." 

"UTiile  on  the  subject  of  fasts  I  may  as  well  mention  that  those 
prescribed  by  the  Greek  Church  are  numerous  and  severe,  and  it  is 
a  well-ascertained  fact  that  the  largest  average  of  crimes  committed 
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by  Ronmanians  occur  daring  the  season  of  Lent,  when  the  people 
are  in  a  feverish  and  over-excited  state  from  the  unnatural  depriva- 
tion of  food.  lu  the  same  way  the  Saxon  peasants  are  most 
quarrelsome  and  vindictive  immediately  after  the  vintage,  when  the 
cellars  are  full  of  new  wine  and  cider,  and  most  connubial  quarrels 
terminating  in  divorce  originate  at  that  time. 

The  inhabitants  of  each  Roumanian  village  are  divided  into  three 
tasses  : 

First,  the  distinguished  villagers — front  men,  called  fruntasi  or 
oameni  de  frunia. 

Secondly,  the  middle  men,  myhcasi  or  oameni  de  mana  adona — 
men  of  second-hand. 

Third,  the  hind-men,  or  codas. 

Each  villager  according  to  his  personal  gifts,  family  and  fortune, 
is  ranged  into  one  or  other  of  these  three  classes,  each  having  their 
^jespective  customs,  rights  and  privileges,  which  no  member  of 
lother  class  dare  infringe  upon.  Thus  the  codas  may  do  much 
rhich  would  not  be  proper  for  the  other  two  classes.  The  mylocasi 
lave,  on  the  whole,  the  most  difiGcult  position  of  the  three,  and  are 
judged  most  severely,  being  alternately  accused  of  presumption  in 
imitating  the  manners  of  the  fruntas,  and  blamed  for  demeaning 
themselves  by  copying  the  irregular  habits  of  the  codas. 

Nor  18  the  position  of  the  front  men  entirely  an  easy  one.  Each 
of  these  has  his  party  of  hangers-on,  friends,  and  admirers,  who 
profess  a  blind  faith  and  admiration  for  him,  endorsing  his  opinion 
on  all  occasions,  and  recognizing  his  authority  in  matters  of  dispute. 
His  dress,  his  words,  his  actions,  must  all  be  strictly  regulated  on  the 
axiom  Noblesse  oblige,  but  woe  to  him  if  he  be  caught  erring,  for 
only  in  the  case  of  the  Popa  is  it  allowable  for  practice  to  diflfer  from 
preaching. 

Each  village  has  its  own  costume  as  regards  colours  and  details, 
though  all  partake  of  the  same  general  character,  which,  in  the  case 
of  the  women,  is  chiefly  represented  by  a  long  alb-like  under-garment 
reaching  to  the  feet,  and  above  it  two  straight-cut  Roman  aprons 
front  and  back.  The  subject  of  Roumanian  female  costume  offers  a 
lost  bewildering  field  for  description,  as  the  nuances  and  varieties  to 
be  found  would  lead  us  on  ad  infinitum  were  we  to  attempt  to 
enumerate  all  those  we  have  come  across.  Thus  in  one  village  the 
costume  is  all  black  and  white,  the  cut  and  make  of  an  almost 
conventual  simplicity  forming  a  piquant  contrast  to  the  blooming 
ices  and  seductive  glances  of  the  beautiful  wearers,  who  give  the 
impression  of  being  a  band  of  light-hearted  maidens  masquerading  in 
nun's  attire.  In  other  hamlets,  blue  or  scarlet  are  the  prevailing 
colours ;  and  a  few  steps  over  the  Roumanian  frontier  will  show  us 
glittering  costumes  all  covered  with  embroidery  and  spangles,  rich 
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and  gaudy  as  the  robes  of  some  Oriental  princess,  stepping  straight 
out  of  the  "  Arabian  Nights." 

The  head-dress  also  varies  with  the  different  localities ;  it  is  some- 
times a  brightly  coloured  shawl  or  handkerchief,  oftener  a  filmy  veil 
embroidered  or  spangled,  and  worn  with  ever-varying  eflFect.  It  may 
either  be  wound  round  tlie  head  turban  fashion,  or  else  twisted  up 
into  Satanella-like  horns,  now  floating  down  the  back  like  a  Spanish 
mantilla,  or  again  coquettishly  drawn  forward,  and  concealing  the 
lower  part  of  the  face. 

Whatever  is  tight  or  constrained  looking  is  considered  to  be 
-unbeautiful ;  the  folds  must  always  flow  downwards  in  easy  lines, 
the  sleeves  should  be  full  and  bulging,  the  skirt  long  enough  to 
conceal  the  feet,  so  that  in  dancing  only  the  toes  are  visible. 

The  men  have  also  much  variety  in  their  dress  for  state  occasions, 
but  for  ordinary  wear  they  confine  themselves  to  a  plain  coarse  linen 
shirt,  which  hangs,  out  over  the  trousers  like  a  workman's  blouse, 
confined  to  the  waist  by  a  giganticaOy  broad  leather  belt,  red  or 
black  in  colour,  and  with  various  receptacles  for  holding  money, 
firearms,  knife  and  fork,  &c.  &c.  The  trousers,  which  fit  rather 
tightly  to  the  leg,  are  in  summer  of  linen,  in  winter  of  a  rough  sort 
of  white  cloth. 

Both  sexes  wear  on  the  feet  a  sort  of  leather  sandal,  called 
Opintschen,  beneath  which  the  feet  arc  swaddled  and  protected  by 
wrappings  of  linen  and  woollen  rags. 

To  be  consistent  with  the  Roumanian's  notion  of  cleanliness,  his 
clothes  should  by  rights  be  8]>un,  dyed,  woven,  and  made  at  home. 
He  may  be  occasionally  obliged  to  purchase  some  article  of  a 
stranger,  but  in  such  cases  he  is  always  careful  to  select  a  dealer  of 
his  own  nationality. 

The  marriageable  girls  sometimes  wear  a  headdress  richly 
embroidered  with  pearls  and  coins.  This  is  a  sign  that  her  trous- 
seau is  ready,  and  that  she  only  waits  for  a  suitor. 

In  some  districts  it  is  customary  for  the  young  man  who  is 
seeking  a  girl  in  marriage,  to  go  straight  at  the  painted  wooden 
chest  containing  her  dowry,  and  only  if  satisfied  by  the  appearance 
of  its  contents,  of  the  skill  and  industry  of  his  intended,  does  he 
proceed  to  the  formal  demand  of  her  hand.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
cofl!er  proves  to  be  ill-supplied,  he  is  at  liberty  to  beat  a  retreat,  and 
back  out  of  the  aflair.  In  one  village  the  matter  has  been  still 
further  simplified,  for  there,  during  the  Carnival  time,  the  parents  of 
each  marriageable  daughter  are  in  the  habit  of  organizing  a  sort  of 
standing  exhibition  of  the  maiden's  effects  in  the  dwelling-roomi| 
each  article  displayed  to  the  best  advantage,  hung  against  the  wallaJ 
or  spread  out  upon  the  benches.  The  would-be  suitor  is  thut' 
enabled  to  review  the  situation  by  merely  pushing  the  door  ajar,  and 
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Becd  not  even  cross  the  threshold  if  the  show  fall  short  of  his 
expectations. 

An  orthodox  Roumanian  wedding  shovdd  last  seven  days  and  seven 
nights,  neither  more  nor  less,  but  as  there  arc  many  who  cannot 
afford  this  sacrifice  of  time,  they  circumvent  the  difficulty  by  inter- 
rupting the  festivities  after  the  first  day  and  taking  them  up  again 
on  the  seventh. 

In  some  districts  a  pretty  little  piece  of  acting  is  still  kept  up  on 
ihe  wedding  morning.  The  bridegroom,  surrounded  by  his  friende, 
arrives  on  horseback  at  full  gallop  before  the  house  of  his  intended, 
and  roughly  calls  upon  the  father  to  give  him  his  daughter.  The 
old  man  denies  having  any  daughter,  but  after  some  mock  wrangling 
Tie  goes  into  the  house  and  lends  out  a  toothless  old  woman,  who  is 
received  with  shouts  and  clamour,  theu  after  a  little  more  fencing  he 
goes  in  again,  and  returns  this  time  leading  the  true  bride  dressed  in 
her  best  clothes,  and  with  his  blessing  gives  her  over  to  the  bride- 
groom. 

Elsewhere  I  have  alluded  to  some  of  the  Roumanian  customs 
attending  death  and  burial,  such  as  the  lighted  caudle,  without  which 
no  one  should  bo  allowed  to  expire,  and  the  funeral  banquets 
{pomanas)  held  at  intervals  in  memory  of  the  departed.  When  the 
corpse  has  been  laid  out  for  burial,  duly  washed  and  equipped  for  his 
long  journey,  and  supplied  with  the  money  supposed  to  be  necessary 
for  clearing  the  ferries  on  the  way  to  Paradise,  then  the  wailing  and 
mourning  begins.  Women  alone  are  allowed  to  take  part  in  these 
lamentations  (called  boceie),  and  all  women  related  to  the  deceased 
hy  ties  of  blood  and  friendsbip  are  bound  to  assist  as  mourners,  also 
all  such  whose  families  have  been  on  unfriendly  terms  with  the  dead, 
«hould  now  appear  to  ask  his  forgiveness. 

The  corpse  remains  exposed  a  full  day  and  night  in  the  chamber 
of  death,  and  during  that  time  must  never  be  left  alone,  nor  must 
the  lamentations  be  allowed  to  cease  for  a  single  minute.  It  is 
therefore  usual  to  have  hired  women  to  act  the  part  of  mourners,  by 
relieving  each  other  at  intervals  in  singing  the  mourning  songs. 

Tlie  men  related  to  the  deceased  also  spend  the  night  in  the  house, 
keeping  watch  over  the  corpse.  This  is  called  the  priregghia^  which» 
however,  has  not  necessarily  a  mournful  character,  as  they  pass  the 
time  with  various  games,  or  else  seated  at  table  with  wine  aud  food 
before  them.  The  mass  for  the  departed  soul  should,  if  possible,  be 
said  in  the  opcu  air,  and  when  the  coffin  is  lowered  into  the  grave 
the  vessel  containing  the  water  in  which  the  corpse  has  been  washed 
must  be  shattered  to  atoms  on  the  spot 

Whoever  dies  unmarried  must  never  be  carried  by  married  bearers 
to  the  grave  j  a  married  man  or  woman  is  carried  by  married  men, 
a  youth  by  other  youths,  while  a  maiden  is  carried  by  maidens  with 
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hanging  dishevelled  hair.  In  every  case  the  rank  of  the  bearers  must 
correspond  to  that  of  the  deceased,  and  a  fruntas  can  as  little  be 
carried  by  ntylocani,  as  the  bearers  of  a  codas  raay  be  higher  than, 
himself  in  rank.  During  six  weeks  after  the  funeral,  the  women  o£ 
the  family  let  their  hair  hang  unplaited  in  sign  of  mourning.  It  is, 
moreover,  not  uncommon  to  hear  of  people  who  have  vowed  themselves 
to  perpetual  mourning,  in  memory  of  some  beloved  deceased  one,  aa 
was  the  case  with  an  old  peasant  in  one  of  the  Transylvaniau  villages, 
who  was  pointed  out  to  rae  as  having  worn  no  head-covering,  summer 
and  winter,  for  over  forty  years,  in  memory  of  his  only  son. 

In  the  case  of  a  man  who  has  died  a  violent  death,  and  in 
general  of  all  such  as  have  expired  without  a  light,  none  of  these 
ceremonies  take  place.  Such  a  man  has  neither  right  to  bocete, 
privegghia,  mass,  nor  pomana,  nor  is  his  body  laid  in  consecrated 
ground.  He  is  buried  wherever  the  body  is  found — on  the  moun- 
tain or  in  the  heart  of  the  forest,  where  he  met  with  his  death — his 
last  resting-place  only  marked  by  a  heap  of  dry  branches,  which  each 
passer  by  is  expected  to  add  to  by  throwing  a  bundle  of  twigs — a 
handful  of  thorns,  as  they  express  it^ — on  the  spot.  This  is  the  only 
mark  of  attention  to  which  such  deceased  may  lay  claim,  and  con- 
sequently to  the  Roumanian's  mind  no  thought  is  so  dreadful  as  that 
of  dying  deprived  of  light. 

The  Roumanian  does  not  seem  to  be  courageous  by  nature,  or  to 
love  warfare  for  its  own  sake,  as  docs  the  Hungarian,  neither  does 
conrage  exactly  take  rank  as  a  virtue  in  his  estimation ;  for  courage 
implies  a  certain  recklessness  of  consequences,  and,  according  to  his 
way  of  thinking,  every  action  should  be  circumscribed  and  only  per- 
formed after  due  deliberation.  When,  however,  driven  to  it  by 
circumstances^  and  brought  to  recognize  the  necessity,  he  can  fight 
bravely  and  is  a  good  soldier. 

The  Roumanians  have  often  been  called  slavish  and  cringeing;  but 
is  it  not  impossible  that  they  should  be  otherwise,  if  we  consider  their 
past  history,  oppressed  and  trampled  on,  persecuted  and  treated  ati 
vermin  by  the  surrounding  races  ?  Little  more  than  a  century  ago 
it  was  illegal  for  any  Roumanian  child  to  frequent  a  German  or 
Hungarian  school,  while  at  the  same  period  the  Roumanian  clergy 
were  compelled  to  carry  the  Calvinistic  bishop  on  their  shoulders  to 
and  from  his  church  whenever  he  chose  to  exact  their  service. 
Among  the  many  inhuman  laws  framed  against  them,  was  one  which 
continued  in  force  np  to  the  seventeenth  century,  ordering  that  each 
Wallachian  out  of  the  district  of  Poplaka,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Hermanstadt,  who  injured  a  tree,  if  only  by  peeling  ofl"  the  bark,  was 
to  be  forthwith  hung  up  to  the  self-same  tree.  "  Should,  however,  the 
culprit  remain  undiscovered,"  prescribes  the  law,  ''  then  shall  the 
community  of  Poplaka  be  bound  to  deliver  up  for  execution  somoj 
other  Wallachian  in  his  place.'' 
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The  faults  of  the  Roumacians  are  the  faults  of  all  slaves;  they 
are  lazy,  not  heiug  yet  accustomed  to  work  for  themselves  nor  caring 
^lo  work  for  a  master,  and  have  acquired  cunning  and  deceit  as  the 

ly  weapons  wherewith  to  meet  tyranny  and  cruelty.  Occasionally 
they  have  cast  off  their  yoke  and  taken  cruel  revenge  on  their 
real  or  imaginary  oppressors^  as  in  1848,  when,  instigated  and  stirred 
"Up  by  Austrian  agents,  they  rose  against  their  masters,  the  Huugarian 
nohiemen,  vhom  they  put  to  death  with  many  torturing  devices, 
crucifying  some  and  burying  others  up  to  the  neck,  cutting  off 
tongues  and  plucking  out  eyes  as  a  diabolical  fury  suggested.  Such 
acts  of  cruelty  of  which  the  Roumanians  were  guilty  at  this  period, 
liave  deprived  them  of  much  of  the  sympathy  to  which  they  might 
have  laid  claim  as  a  suiSering  and  oppressed  race ;  but  those  people 
■who  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Roumanian  character,  and  are 
able  to  estimate  correctly  all  the  influences  brought  to  bear  upon  them 
at  that  time,  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  these  people  were  far 
more  sinned  against  than  sinning,  and  cannot  really  be  held  responsible 
for  the  atrocities  they  perpetrated.  Even  Hungarian  nobles,  them- 
selves the  greatest  sufferers  by  all  that  happened,  are  wont  to  speak 
of  them  with  a  sort  of  pitying  commiseration,  as  of  poor  misguided 
creatures  led  astray  by  unscrupulous  agents,  and  quite  unable  to 
understand  the  heinousness  of  their  behaviour. 

Perhaps  no  other  race  possesses  in  such  marked  degree  the  blind 
and  immovable  sense  of  nationality  whicli  characterizes  the  Roumanians. 
They  hardly  ever  mingle  with  the  surrounding  races,  far  less  adopt 
manners  and  customs  foreign  to  their  own.  This  singular  tenacity  of 
the  Roumanians  to  their  own  dress,  manners  and  customs  is  probably 
due  to  the  influence  of  their  religion,  which  teaches  that  any 
divergence  from  their  own  established  rules  is  sinful.  In  some 
districts  where  attempt  was  made  (in  the  time  of  Maria  Theresa)  to 
replace  the  Greek  Popas  by  other  ciefgymeu  belonging  to  the  united 
faith,  the  people  did  not  rebel,  but  simply  absented  themselves  from 
all  church  attendance.  Cases  arc  known  of  villages  whose  churches 
remained  closed  over  thirty  years  because  the  people  could  not  be 
brought  to  accept  the  change. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  even  in  cases  of  intermarriage,  the 
^emingly  stronger-minded  and  more  vigorous  Hungarians  are  abso- 
lutely powerless  to  influence  the  Roumanians.  Thus  the  Hungarian 
woman  who  weds  a  Roumanian  husband  will  necessarily  adopt  the 
dress  and  manners  of  his  people,  and  her  children  will  be  as  good 
Roimianians  as  though  they  had  no  drop  of  Magyar  blood  in  their  veins, 
while  the  Magyar  who  takes  a  Roumanian  girl  for  his  wife,  not  only 
utterly  fails  to  convert  her  to  his  ideas,  but  himself,  subdued  by  her 
influence,  will  imperceptibly  begin  to  lose  something  of  his  nationality. 
This  is  a  fact  well  known,  and  much  lamented  by  the  Transylvanian 
Hungarians,  who  live  in  anticipated  apprehensions  of   seeing  their 
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people  ultimately  dissolving  into  Roumanians;  and  this  fear  it  is 
which  makes  the  present  Hungarian  Government  devote  such  iron 
eneigy  to  the  task  of  Magyarizing  all  people  within  the  frontier — 
a  task  which  the  opposition  of  Croats,  Serbs,  and  Slovacks,  the  stub- 
bom  conservatism  of  the  Saxons,  and  the  eager  aspirations  of  the 
Bonmanians,  bids  fair  to  render  little  short  of  herculean.  It  is  not 
easy  to  foresee  the  end  of  this  portentous  struggle,  which  is  a  question 
of  no  less  than  life  or  death  on  either  side.  Given  a  quarter  century 
of  peace  for  Hungary,  it  is  just  possible  that  the  Government  may 
accomplish  the  object  pursued  with  such  relentless  persistency ;  but 
does  any  one  believe  in  such  peace  just  now  when  the  Eastern  Ques- 
tion daily  becomes  more  ominously  interrogative  ?  And  how  is  it 
possible  to  doubt  that  the  war,  which,  in  some  shape  or  other,  must 
come  before  long,  is  the  opportunity  many  await  for  slipping  off 
imwelcome  chains? 

For  the  dwindling  handful  of  Saxons  indeed  no  resurrection  seems 
possible,  for  are  they  not  doomed  to  motdder  away  in  their  self-spun 
cobwebs  ?  But  for  the  Roumanians,  in  virtue  of  their  rapidly  in- 
creasing population,  of  the  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  the  powerful  spirit 
of  progress  which  have  arisen  among  them  of  late  years,  it  is  scarcely 
hazardous  to  prophesy  that  the  future  has  much  in  store,  and  that 
a  day  will  come  when,  other  nations,  having  degenerated  and  spent 
their  strength,  these  descendants  of  the  ancient  Romans,  rising 
phcenix-like  from  their  ashes,  will  step  forward  with  a  whole  fund  of 
latent  power  and  virgin  material,  to  rule  as  masters  where  formerly 
they  have  crouched  as  slaves. 
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IT  is  not  only  unavoidable,  but  good  in  itself,  tkat  each  of  the 
main  divisions  of  political  parties  should  comprehend^  under  a 
common  name,  varieties  and  difiercut  tendencies  of  opinion.  Were 
it  otherwise,  the  evils  of  party  government  woald  be  intensified ;  and 
taluable  safeguards  for  the  maintenance,  among  active  politicians,  of 
that  self-respect,  independence  of  mind,  and  sincerity  of  purpose, 
vhich  are  essential  for  the  common  welfare,  would  be  lost.  But 
there  must  be  some  limits  to  that  comprehension. 

On  the  Liberal  side,  there  have  always  been  differences  corre- 
sponding with  those  between  the  "  Left  Centre  "  and  the  "  Extreme 
Left "  of  our  French  neighfjours.  Our  '*  Extreme  Left "  (more 
powerful,  perhaps,  now  than  at  any  former  time)  has  been  accustomed 
to  call  itself  Radical  ;  and  its  opponents,  of  the  Tory  or  Conservative 
party,  have  done  their  best  (whether  \»ith  that  intention  or  not)  to 
promote  its  power  and  influence,  by  confounding  all  Liberals  under 
that  designation. 

This  confusion  is  the  more  easy,  because  the  word  "  Radical  "  is 
not  really,  in  its  proper  meaning,  more  definite  than  ''  Liberal."  It 
is  capable  of  a  good  sense,  which  has  caused  it  to  be  accepted  by 
many,  who  (whether  their  political  judgment  has  been  generally 
sound  or  not)  have  had  in  view  practical  objects,  good,  or  so  seem- 
ing to  them,  and  not  revolution.  If  we  look  back  over  a  consider- 
able tract  of  time,  we  may  observe  many  dittercnces  of  character  and 
opinion  among  those  who  have  described  themselves  by  that  name ; 
and  the  views  of  many  of  them  have  been  modified  and  mitigated  by 
iacreased  experience  and  maturity  of  judgment,  or  by  the  responsi- 
bilities of  a  share  in  the  conduct  of  affairs.  No  one  need  question 
the  sincerity  of  the  early  Radicalism  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett  and  Sir 
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John  Cam  Hobbouse,  of  Sir  William  Molesworth  or  of  Mr.  Roebuck. 
But  one  of  tbose  men  in  his  later  years  became,  not  less  sincerely, 
a  Conservative  j  and  of  the  others,  two  died  Liberals  of  the  "  Centre," 
"vphile  the  fourth  co-operated,  loyally  and  harmoniously,  with  a 
Cabinet  of  that  complexion.  I  prefer  not  to  speak  of  living  men : 
but  Mr.  Forster  also  called  himself  Radical.  No  man  knew  better 
than  Mr.  Forster  when  to  withstand,  or  was  more  determined  in 
withstanding,  movements  and  impulses  which  to  his  judgment  and 
conscience  appeared  inconsistent  with  the  authority  of  Government 
and  the  maintenance  of  social  order. 

It  is  a  serious  objection  to  the  word  "  Radical/'  that  it  is  capable 
of  a  bad  and  unreasonable,  as  well  as  of  a  good  and  reasonable  sense. 
Pulling  things  up  "by  the  roots"  is  good  or  bad,  according  to  it»' 
practical  application.  To  pull  ill  weeds  up  "  by  the  roots/'  to 
"  eradicate  "  abuses  of  all  sorts^  to  go  "  to  the  root "  of  the  matter 
when  reforming  anything  which  needs  reform,  is  good.  All  that  is 
wholesome  in  the  body  politic  will  expand,  and  increase,  and  thrive, 
and  do  its  proper  work  the  better  for  that  process.  But  to  pull  up 
plants  merely  because  they  are  growing  in  the  soil,  under  the  notion 
that  something  else  might  possibly  grow  better;  or  to  cut  down 
trees  merely  because  they  are  stately  and  flourishing,  and  were 
planted  centuries  ago,  would  be  in  the  natural  world  folly — in  the 
political  world  it  may  be  wickedness  or  madness.  The  word 
"Radical"  fails  to  distinguish  between  these  things.  If  a  party 
name  which  signifies  mere  conservatism,  without  reference  to  the 
nature  or  quality  of  that  which  ia  to  be  preserved,  is  unsatisfactory, 
much  more  one  which  signifies  mere  destruction,  without  reference 
to  the  nature  or  quality  of  the  things  to  be  destroyed. 

Jacobins,  Socialists,  Communists,  Nihilists,  adversaries  of  all 
religion  and  all  government,  are  able  to  take  such  a  denomination 
as  this  to  themselves,  with  as  much  right  (as  far  as  the  mere  mean- 
ing of  the  word  goes)  as  the  soundest  constitutional  reformer.  And, 
practically,  they  do  so — not  without  the  consent  of  some,  to  whom 
it  would  be  uncharitable  not  to  give  credit  for  differing  "  radically  " 
from  them.  The  "  umbrella  "  of  the  new  "  Liberal  and  Radical  " 
Unions  is,  apparently,  meant  to  be  comprehensive  of  all  these.  Such 
comprehension  must  be  founded,  not  on  common  principles,  but  on 
indifference  to  (if  not  the  negation  of)  all  principle  in  politics.  Its 
necessary  consequence  is  public  demoralization,  of  which  it  is  itself 
a  sign,  and  which  is  otherwiae  making  itself  felt  in  unexpected 
quarters — not,  I  fear,  without  some  responsibility  for  it  on  the  part 
of  those  whose  influence  might  have  been  most  confidently  reckoned 
upon  to  counteract  it 

It  is  curious,  but  true,  that  Pessimism  and  Optimism  sometimes 
lead  men  equally  towards  destructive  politics.     To  the  foripcr,  "  what- 
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is,  is  wrong."     They  look  upon  those  things  in  the  social  order  and 

constitution  of  their  country,  which  to  men  of  more  happily  balanced 

minds  seem  worthy  of  reverence  and  admiration,  much  as  Hamlet,  in 

liis  speech  to  Polonius,  professed  to  look  on  the  natural  world  : — "  It 

goes  so  heavHy  with  my  disposition,  that  this  goodly  frame,  the  earth, 

aeems  to  me  a  sterile  promontory ;  this  most  excellent  canopy,  the  air, 

this   brave  o'erhanging   firmament,   this  majestical  roof  fretted  with 

golden  fire, — why,  it  appears  no   other  thing  to  me  than  a  foul  and 

pestilent   congregation  of  vapours/'      There  are  Optimists,  on   the 

other  hand^  full  of  confidence,  enthusiasm,  and  emotion,  who  act  as 

if  all  men  were  as  much  enamoured  of  ideal  perfection  as  themselves, 

and  as  if  there  were  no  evils  in  the  world  which  it  is  beyond  their 

skill  to  cure.     To  them,  as  well  as  to  the  Pessimist,  "  the  world  is  (at 

present)  out  of  joint  j "  they  are  "  bom,"  first  to  pull  it  to  pieces, 

and  then  "  to  set  it  right ;  "  they  have  no  misgivings  at  all  as  to  the 

success  of  any  experiments  which  they  may  make  for  that  purpose  ; 

if  one  fails,  they  are  so  much  the  readier  for  another.     In  the  field 

of  destructive  politics,  both  extremes  meet. 

Practical  reform,  on  constitutional  lines,  has  long  had  free  course 
in  this  country.  We  have  been,  practically,  under  a  succession  of 
Liberal  Governments  for  more  than  fifty  years.  Between  reform  of 
this  sort,  and  sensational  measures  which  feed  party  cries  and  platform 
agitation,  there  is  a  wide  difference ;  a  difference  like  that  between 
the  ordinary  wholesome  diet  of  the  body  and  stimulants  which  un- 
kturally  excite  it.  lu  a  state  of  disease,  and  to  keep  up  the  strength 
jder  some  a1)normal  curative  process,  stimulants  may  be  necessary  ; 
at  other  times  they  are  sources  of  danger ;  and  a  perpetual  craving 
,ibr  them  is  itself  a  disease,  in  the  end  often  fatal.  The  responsibility 
statesmen,  who  apply  moral  stimulants  to  newly  enfranchised  mul- 
titudes, well-disposed  indeed  and  honest,  but  for  the  most  part  imper- 
fectly educated,  capable  of  being  deceived,and  entirely  without  political 
experience,  is  not  less  than  that  of  a  physician  who  recommends  opia^tes 
or  intoxicating  liquors  to  young  persons  or  women  unaccustomed  to 
self-control.  Nations  always  stand  in  need  of  steady  progressive 
improvement  in  their  laws  and  administration  ;  the  time  can  never 
oome  at  which  there  will  be  nothing  more  of  that  kind  to  be  done. 
This  is  the  natural  diet  of  a  well-ordered  State.  But  there  can  be  uo 
more  dangerous  symptom  of  decline  in  a  nation  than  an  insatiable 
demand  for  a  constant  succession  of  organic  changes.  If  any  lesson 
is  to  be  learned  from  history,  it  is  that  the  greatest  nations  may  fall 
into  decay  and  lose  their  greatness ;  that  there  is  to  States,  as  to 
individuals,  a  downward  as  well  as  an  upward  path.  The  very  phrase 
used  by  the  ancient  Komaus  to  signify  political  revolution  marked  their 
feeling,  that  there  was  no  surer  or  more  rapid  road  to  national  decay 
than  the  excitement,  for  personal  or  party  objects,  of  an  unrcasouable 
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appetite  for  organic  change.  It  must  be  obvious  to  every  man's 
common  sense  that  there  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  a  point  beyond 
which  such  excitement  and  its  gratification  will  be  mischievous  and 
deteriorating ;  and  when  party  leaders  and  platform  orators  make  the 
great  institutions  of  a  State  the  counters  witli  which  they  gamble  and 
bid  against  each  other  for  popular  favour,  they  are  too  likely  to  exem- 
plify Lord  Bacon's  saying: — ''There  will  be  found  a  great  many  who 
can  fiddle  very  cunningly,  but  yet  are  so  far  from  being  able  to  make 
a  small  State  great,  as  thtir  gift  lieth  the  other  way, — to  bruig  a  great 
and  flourishing  estate  to  ruin  and  decay." 

I  am  ready  to  give  credit  for  sincerity  to  those  who,  after  a 
serious  and  independent  consideration  of  great  social  and  political 
problems,  have  become  dissatisfied  with  the  condition  of  society  and 
the  form  of  government  under  which  they  live,  and  think  they  se* 
a  way  (though  it  be  the  way  of  revolution)  to  improve  the  general 
condition  of  their  fellow-men.  But,  if  I  myself  have  an  opposite 
belief,  and  am  convinced  that  such  courses,  instead  of  making  the 
nation  stronger,  or  the  people  happier,  wiser,  more  prosperous,  or 
more  free,  would  have  the  very  contrary  effects, — it  is  impossible  that 
I  can  be  justified  in  lending  myself  to  them  for  the  sake  of  party 
objects  or  personal  ambition,  or  even  to  purchase- or  reward  services 
to  what  I  may  esteem  a  good  cause. 

There  is  a  phrase,  frequently  used  by  a  leading  statesman  of  this 
day,  about  particular  questions  being  "  out  of  the  range  of  practical 
politics "—  a  dangerous  phrase,  if  it  puts  men  to  sleep  while  those 
questions  are  "  in  the  air,"  as  if  they  were  adjourned  to  some  future 
time,  remote  as  well  as  indefinite.  There  may  be  some  who  do  not 
know,  or  who  do  not  recollect,  that  the  same  statesman  once  defined 
"  practical  politics "  as  meaning  the  "  politics  of  the  coming 
Session."  As  nobody  can  know  how  soon,  in  that  sense,  any 
particular  question  may  become  "  practical,"  I  do  not  think  it  super- 
fluous, or  merely  academical,  to  refer  to  the  ideas  which  were  placed 
before  the  newly  enfranchised  electors  in  the  summer  of  ISSfj,  iu  what 
then  claimed  for  itself  the  character  of  "  the  Radical,"  and  was 
called  by  others  '•  the  unauthorized,"  programme.  I  do  not  believe 
that  all  who  call  themselves  Radicals  accepted,  or  now  accept,  that 
"  programme ; "  and  of  those  who  might  do  so,  it  is  very  likely 
that  many  were  not,  in  purpose,  revolutionists.  But  I  must,  never- 
theless, avow  my  conviction  that  the  Radicalism  of  that  "  pro- 
gramme "  is,  on  the  whole,  very  revolutionary,  and  not  Liberal ; 
that  national  greatness,  good  government,  prosperity,  freedom,  and 
happiness,  would  suffer,  and  not  gain,  by  its  realization ;  and  there- 
fore, that  those  who  are  really  Liberal,  and  who  have  a  rational  and 
intelligent  regard  for  the  good  of  their  fellow-countrymen,  ought 
steadily  to  refuse  to  assist  in  realizing  it. 
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Of  ODe  of  the  measures  there  advocated — the  Disestablishment  and 
Disendovrment  of  the  Church  in  Englaad — I  have  elsewhere 'spoken 
at  large,  and  need  not  do  so  here.  I  will  refer  to  certain  suggestions 
as  to  (1)  taxation,  expenditure,  and  administration  j  and  (2j  organic 
constitutional  change.  And  I  will  do  so,  as  far  as  I  conveniently 
can,  in  the  words  of  the  "  Programme." 

I.  As  to  taxation.  After  making  "  a  reasonable  allowance  for 
the  necessaries  of  existence"  (so  as  to  "tax  only  the  surplus  of 
earnings  and  accumulations  "),  it  is  proposed  that "  realized  property  " 
{i.e.,  capital)  in  some  cases,  and  incomes  in  others,  should  be  taxed 
according  to  a  graduated  scale."  "  A  direct  progressive  toJP  "  (it  is 
added)  "  on  income  and  properly  is  (he  fever  to  which  we  shall  have 
to  look  for  the  social  reforms  of  the  future." 

II.  As  to  expenditure.  The  "  school  of  economists,  whose  views 
,  are  expressed  in  the  invariable  formula  *  reduction  of  the  estimates/" 
is  dismissed  with  a  sneer.     The  State  must  get  for  all  that  it  spends 

a  substantial  return  in  labour,  talent,  service,  or  materials  ; "  if  this 
Lis  secured,  **  taxation,  on  equitable  principles,  for  objects  which  the 
'nation  approves,  cannot  be  on  too  liberal  a  scale."  It  is  to  be 
carried,  apparently,  up  to  (but  not  beyond)  the  point  at  which  its 
increase  **  would  destroy  the  incentive  to  exertion/'  "  An  income- 
tax  of  10  per  cent,  has  been  levied  in  England,  and  might  be  levied 

jain,  without  the  result,  so  often  prophesied  but  never  realized,  of 
driving  capital  out  of  the  country."  .  .  .  .  "  Wherever  the  State  can 
spend  money  for  the  public  advantage  better  than  individuals " 
(with,  or  without,  a  "direct  pecuniary  return"),  *Uhe  power  of 
taxation  may  be  legitimately  exercised/' 

III.  As  to  administration.  This  is  to  be  according  to  the  "  evident 
tendency  of  modern  legislation  to  give  Government  more,  rather  than 
less,  to  do ; "  in  other  words,  to  hand  over,  more  and  more,  the 
control  of  what  has  hitherto  been  the  field  of  private  liberty  and 
enterprise  to  an  oliicial  class.  *'  The  objections  to  State  undertakings 
and  interference  become  of  dimiuislied  force,  when  the  Government  is 
by  the  whole  people  " — (as  if  that  could  ever  be  possible) — "  and  when 
every  citizen  is  a  partner  in  the  affairs  of  the  State."  (Truly,  a 
limited  "  partnership  ;  "  but  a  very  unlimited  liability,)  "  There  are 
many  operations  which  have  to  be  conducted  on  an  extensive  scale, 
which  a  Government,  by  reason  of  its  resources  and  comprehensive 
powers,  can  undertake  much  more  economically  than  individuals  or 
private  associations.  It  would  be  better  for  the  State,  cither  through 
Parliament  or  municipal  authorities,  to  assume  these  functions  more 
often  than  it  does,  rather  than  to  encourage  the  creation  of  large 
private  interests  and  monopolies,  which  are  always  fighting  and  com- 
bating  for  their  own  hands  against  the  community." 

This    "Programme"    disclaims    "Communism;"    but    it    sayp, 
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frankly  enough,  "  1/  it  be  said  thai  it  **  [i.e.,  the  le^slatioa  which  it 
contemplates]  "is  of  a  Socialistic  tendency ^  the  impeachment  may 
readily  be  admitted" 

The  prospect  thus  held  out  may  strike  different  minds  differently. 
It  strikes  mine  as  one  of  enormous  jobbery ;  unequal  and  oppressive 
taxation ;  boundless  public  extravagance ;  wholesale  violation  of, 
economical  laws  ;  property  depreciated  and  insecure  ;  capital  driven 
away  ;  private  enterprise  discouraged ;  diminished  means  of  employ- 
ment for  honest  labour  ;  ever-increasing  impoverishment  and  distress ; 
and,  in  the  end,  national  bankruptcy. 

These  ideas  do  not  stand  alone.  To  be  fully  understood  and 
appreciated,  they  must  also  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  ideas 
of  the  same  "  programme  *'  as  to  constitutional  questions. 

IV.  Manhood  suffrage,  and  payment  of  members,  stand  in  the 
immediate  foreground  :  in  the  middle  distance,  the  abolition  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  without  the  substitution  of  any  other  Second 
Legislative  Chamber,  is  not  obscurely  implied ;  in  the  background 
(under  the  decent  veil  of  a  professed  willingness  to  endure  the  form 
of  monarchy  until  anything  happens  to  make  it  unpopular),  Repub- 
licanism. 

"The  last  thing  which  any  Radical  would  desire,  or  would  dream 
of  doing,  is  to  reform  the  House  of  Lords  in  any  way.  The  popular 
impatience  of  a  Second  Chamber  is  only  held  in  check  by  the  know- 
ledge that,  at  the  worsts  it  can  but  arrest  the  process  of  legislation." 
And, 

"  So  long  as  the  functions  of  royalty  are  recognized  as  being 
ornamental  and  consultative,  the  Throne  has  nothing  to  fear  from 
Radicalism.  Radicals  have  something  else  to  do  than  to  break 
butter/lies  on  wheels." 

The  reserve  (such  as  it  is)  of  this  "  Programme,"  as  to  "  a  Second 
Chamber,"  has  (as  everybody  knows)  been  openly  laid  aside  by 
Radicals  who  sympathize  with  its  views,  in  many  of  their  public  speeches. 
The  question  of  "  Single  Chamber "  government  is  therefore  one 
which  it  is  not  superfluous  or  premature  for  practical  politicians  to 
look  in  the  face.  The  history  of  nations  has  hitherto  afforded  but 
few  examples  of  anything  of  that  kind ;  there  is,  perhaps,  one  (or 
something  like  one)  in  ancient  times — that  of  the  Athenian  democracy  ; 
and  there  is  also  one  modern  example — that  of  the  National  Con- 
vention in  France.  As  to  the  former,  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell 
upon  the  distinction  between  the  direct  government  of  the  whole 
body  of  free  citizens  in  a  very  small  territory,  and  the  government 
of  a  large  and  populous  country  under  the  system  of  representation  : 
because  the  Athenian  people,  flattered,  cajoled,  and  corrupted  by  their 
popular  orators  and  party  leaders,  travelled  very  rapidly  down  the 
Toad  to  ruin ;  and  have  left  behind  thera,  in  spite  of  the  brilliancy 
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of  their  genius  and  the  glory  of  some  of  their  achievcmentSi  a  warning, 
rather  than  an  example,  for  other  nations  and  later  times. 

The  case  of  the  French  National  Assembly  ought  to  be  a  warning 
too.  Is  there  any  sane  Englishman  who  would  really  wish  to  see  a 
House  of  Commons — paid  members  or  unpaid,  elected  by  manhood, 
or  (as  now)  by  household,  suflErage — who  would  be  able,  under  the 
impulse  of  heated  oratory  or  revolutionary  passion,  to  repeal  old  laws 
and  enact  new  ones  by  wholesale  at  a  single  sitting,  without  any 
tjxternsl  check  whatever  on  its  action — as  the  French  National 
Assembly  did  in  1789  :  to  alter  all  or  any  constitutional  laws  at  a 
moment's  notice,  or  without  notice  at  all :  to  prolong  its  own  existence, 
or  to  prevent  its  own  dissolution,  at  pleasure  :  to  abolish  the  monarchy 
hy  a  vote,  and  to  make  itself,  or  any  idol  or  tyrant  of  the  hour,  in 
form  as  well  as  substance  supreme  ?  It  is  to  be  remembered,  that 
a  single  Assembly,  concentrating  in  itself  the  whole  legislative 
power,  must  of  necessity  be  absolute  master  of  all  the  other  powers 
in  the  State :  the  Crown,  according  to  such  a  scheme,  being  merely 
ornamental,  and  tolerated  only  on  the  condition  of  giving  no  trouble. 
No  self-imposed  restraints,  no  Sessional  or  Standing  Orders,  no 
authority  of  a  Speaker,  could  be  binding  on  such  an  Assembly  longer 
than  it  might  choose  to  submit  to  them.  The  efficacy  of  those  checks, 
and  of  all  others  which  our  present  Constitution  supplies,  depends  upon 
the  necessity  for  the  concurrence  of  a  Second  Chamber,  legally  inde- 
pendent of  and  co-ordinate  with  the  popular  Chamber,  in  all  legislation. 
There  may  be  some  who  think  that  everything  which  was  done  by 
the  French  National  Assembly  on  the  celebrated  4th  of  August, 
1789,  was  good,  and  worthy  of  imitation.  But  do  they  think  so  of 
the  sequel  ? — of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  and  of  the  military  Govern- 
ment which  followed  ?  Revolutionists  may  initiate,  but  they  cannot 
stop,  the  march  of  Revolution.  The  same  uncontrolled  absolutism 
which  can  take  away  privileges  and  confiscate  property,  at  its  mere 
will  and  pleasure,  can  also  proscribe  opponents,  make  independent 
thought  or  disaffection  to  the  ruling  powers  a  crime,  deluge  a  country 
■with  blood,  and  establish  an  oligarchy,  or  the  personal  government 
of  a  single  despot. 

Some  people  may  say.  Those  things  would  never  happen  in 
England.  Perhaps  not :  nobody  knows  what  might  or  might  not 
happen ;  but  it  is  very  far  from  clear  that  there  are  not  now  forms  of 
political  fanaticism  and  of  unscrupulous  self-seeking,  even  in  England, 
which  (if  they  could  find  the  opportunity)  might  tend  to,  and  might 
produce,  such  results.  It  is  our  business — the  business  of  every  one 
who  has  an  intelligent  care  for  his  country,  and  for  its  freedom  and 
'^ood  government — to  sec  that  the  existing  securities  against  the 
possibility  of  such  things  happening  among  us,  are  not  diminished  or 
impaired.     To  the  true  lover  of  liberty,  democratic  tyranny  is  not 
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less  odious  than  monarchical ;  nor  indeed  could  there  be  any  worse 
tyranny  (according  to  such  experience  as  the  world  has  yet  had) 
than  that  of  an  uncontrolled  popular  Assembly  ;  it  is  not  restrained 
(until  a  violent  counter-revolution  suppresses  it)  even  by  those  fears 
which  might  moderate  the  imscrupulousucss  of  an  individual  tyrant. 
Every  true  Englishman  ought  to  be  resolutely  determined  that  neither 
a  democratic  nor  any  other  tyranny  shall  ever  be  set  up  in  this 
country.  Upon  this  point,  at  least,  we  may  learn  a  lesson  from  the 
United  States,  whose  Federal  system  has  not  only  vested  the  legisla- 
tive power  in  two  Chambers,  but  has  made  the  Senate  a  far  more  real 
and  eflfective  balance  to  the  House  of  Uepresentatives  than  the  House 
of  Lords  is  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

If  anything  could  add  to  the  dangers  of  this  ''  Single-Chamber  " 
scheme^  it  would  be  the  present  degeneracy  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  the  tendency  (already  apparent)  to  transfer  the  centre  of 
political  gravity  from  the  Legislature  to  the  '"Caucus*'  and  the 
platform.  It  is  possible  that  a  single  Assembly,  if  really  indepen- 
dent, might  listen  to  lionest  and  prudent,  rather  than  violent  or 
dishonest,  men.  The  strongest  men,  whether  good  or  bad,  would 
naturally  bear  rule  in  it ;  it  might  sometimes  be  led  by  a  Pericles 
or  a  Demosthenes,  not  always  by  an  Alcibiades  or  a  Cleon.  The 
"  Caucus ''  and  the  platform  tend  to  destroy  that  independence,  and 
to  place  the  mainsprings  of  power,  under  such  a  system,  in  obscure 
and  irresponsible  hands — those  of  unscrupulous  party  managers,  or 
of  men  whose  trade  and  habitual  occupation  it  is  to  flatter  the 
weaknesses,  to  offer  bribes  to  the  selfishness^  and  to  excite  the 
emotions  and  passions  of  the  multitude,  instead  of  appealing  to 
individual  reason  or  conscience.  If  there  had  been  no  Jacobin  or 
other  such  Clubs,  the  course  even  of  the  French  National  Assembly 
might  have  been  very  different  from  what  it  was. 

All  these  considerations  point  to  one  conclusion — that  the  time 
has  come  when,  if  this  country  is  to  be  preserved  from  serious 
perils,  honest  men  must  inquire,  not  what  any  one  with  whom  they 
are  invited  to  co-operate  may  call  himself,  but  what  he  is,  and  what 
the  political  objects  are,  for  which  he  would  use  power,  if  he 
had  it. 

Selborne. 
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THE  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  inquire  whether  the  greater  part 
of  the  fluctuations  of  general  prices  are  not  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  be  incapable  of  being  materially  diminished  by  the  adoption  of  two 
metals  instead  of  one  as  the  basis  of  our  currency.  I  shall  argue 
that  they  are ;  that  the  only  eflective  remedy  for  them  is  to  be 
sought  in  relieving  the  currency  of  the  duty,  which  it  is  not  fitted  to 
perform,  of  acting  as  a  standard  of  value  ;  and  by  establishing,  in 
accordance  with  a  plan  which  has  long  been  familiar  to  economists, 
an  aathoritative  standard  of  purchasing  power  independent  of  the 
currency.  While  admitting  that  it  would  be  better  to  base  our 
currency  on  two  metals  than  on  one,  I  contend  that  the  scheme  of 
opening  the  mints  to  gold  and  silver  at  a  fixed  ratio,  though 
commonly  called  Bimetallism,  has  no  strict  title  to  that  name  ;  and 
that  it  has  not  yet  established  its  claim  to  be  the  best  scheme  for 
Ittaining  those  particular  ends  at  which  it  aims. 

I  am  not  an  advocate  of  hurried  change.  The  strong  popular 
prejudice  against  anything  that  looks  like  tampering  with  the  mone- 
tary foundations  of  our  business  is,  on  the  whole,  a  healthy  prejudice. 
But  the  greater  the  evils  of  change,  the  more  important  it  is  to 
inquire  thoroughly  whether  any  proposed  scheme  is  the  best  possible, 
whether  it  would  attain  and  sustain  the  good  results  which  it 
■promises,  whether  there  is  any  considerable  chance  that  it  would 
ive  to  be  abandoned  ere  long.  The  evils  of  our  present  monetary 
rstem  arc  great.  A  compact  body  of  energetic  men  advocating  a 
new  plan,  and  proving  that  it  would  be,  in  some  respects,  an 
improvement  on  our  present  plan,  are  in  a  position  of  advantage. 
The  question  they  raise  is — Shall  we  continue  to  endure  our  present 
evils,  or  shall  we  adopt  their  plan  ?     But  the  right  issue  is  not 
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whether  their  plan  would  be  on.  the  whole  better  than  our  present, 
but  whether  it  is  the  best  of  all  conceivable  plans,  account  being 
taken  both  of  the  evils  of  change  and  of  the  benefits  which  will 
ultimately  accrue  from  it.  That  is  the  inquiry  on  which  I  start. 
It  is  no  answer  to  me  to  say  that  change  is  an  evil,  and  the  people 
are  not  very  likely  to  submit  to  a  change.  For  it  is  certain  that  one 
proposal  for  change  has  gained  an  attentive  hearing  which  a  few 
years  ago  would  have  been  thought  impossible.  And  it  is  therefore 
high  time  to  inquire — Jf  change  is  to  come,  what  change  will  give  the 
greatest  surplus  of  good  over  evil  ? 

I. — The  evils  of  a  fluctuating   Standard  of  Value. 

The  chief  functions  of  money  fall  under  two  heads.  Money  is, 
firstly,  a  medium  of  exchange  for  bargains  that  are  completed  almost 
as  soon  as  they  are  begun ;  it  is  a  "  currency  ; "  it  is  a  material 
thing  carried  in  purses,  and  "  current "  from  hand  to  hand,  because 
its  value  can  be  read  at  a  glance.  This  first  function  of  mouej'J 
is  admirably  discharged  by  gold  and  silver  and  paper  based  on 
them. 

The  second  function  of  money  is  to  act  as  a  standard  of  value^  or 
standard  for  deferred  payments — that  is,  to  indicate  the  amount  of 
general  purchasing  power,  the  payment  of  which  is  sufficient  to 
discharge  a  contract,  or  other  commercial  obligation,  that  extends 
over  a  considerable  period  of  time.  For  this  purpose  stability  of 
value  is  the  one  essential  condition. 

Much  of  the  importance  of  having  a  good  standard  of  deferred 
payments  is  peculiar  to  modern  times.  In  early  stages  of  civiliza- 
tion business  arrangements  seldom  looked  far  ahead ;  contracts  to 
make  definite  payments  at  distant  times  were  rare  and  unimportant. 
But  a  great  deal  of  our  modern  business  life  is  made  up  of  such 
contracts.  Much  of  the  iucome  of  the  nation  goes  to  its  ultimate 
recipients  in  the  form  of  fixed  money  payments  on  Government 
bonds,  on  the  debentures  of  private  companies,  on  mortgages  and  on 
long  leases.  Another  large  part  consists  of  salaries  and  wages,  any 
change  in  the  nominal  value  of  which  involves  great  friction ;  so 
that  as  a  role  the  nominal  rate  remains  unchanged,  while  the  real 
rate  is  constantly  fluctuating  with  every  change  in.  the  purchasing 
power  of  money. 

And,  lastly,  the  complex  nature  of  modern  trade  and  industry 
puts  the  management  of  business  into  the  hands  of  a  compara- 
tively smalJ  number  of  men  with  special  ability  for  it,  and  most 
people  lend  the  greater  part  of  their  wealth  to  others  instead  of 
uaing  it  themselves.  It  is  therefore  a  great  evil  that  whenever  a 
man  borrows  money  to  be  invested  in  his  business,  he  speculates 
doubly.     In  the  first  place  he  runs  the  risk  that  the  things  which  he 
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bandies  will  fall  in  value  relatively  to  others — this  risk  is  inevitable ; 
it  mast  be  endured.  But  in  addition  he  runs  the  risk  that  the 
standard  in  which  he  has  to  pay  back  what  he  has  borrowed  will  be 
a  different  one  from  that  by  which  his  borrowing  was  measured. 

We  are  vaguely  conscious  that  an  element  of  speculation  is  thm 
unnecessarily  introduced  into  life^  but  few  of  ns,  perhaps,  realize 
how  great  it  is.  We  often  talk  of  borrowing  or  lending  on  good 
security,  at  say,  5  per  cent.  If  we  had  a  real  standard  of  value 
that  could  be  done ;  but,  as  things  arc,  it  is  a  feat  which  no  one 
peiforms  except  by  accident.  Suppose,  for  instance,  a  man  borrows 
j£IOO  under  contract  to  pay  back  iflOa  at  the  end  of  the  year.  If 
the  purchasing  power  of  money  has  meanwhile  risen  10  per  cent. 
(or>  which  is  the  same  thing,  general  prices  have  fallen  in  the 
ratio  of  ten  to  eleven),  he  cannot  get  the  j6105  which  he  has  to  pay 
back  without  selling  one-tenth  more  commodities  than  would  have 
been  sufficient  for  the  purpose  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
Assuming,  that  is,  that  the  things  which  he  handles  have  not  changed 
in  value  relatively  to  things  in  general,  he  must  sell  commodities 
which  would  have  then  cost  him  iill5  10*.  in  order  to  pay  back 
with  interest  his  loan  of  J^lOO;  he  has  lost  ground  unless  the  com- 
modities have  increased  under  his  hands  15^  per  cent.  While 
nominally  paying  5  per  cent,  for  the  use  of  his  money,  he  has  really 
been  paying  15^  per  cent. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  prices  had  risen  so  much  that  the 
purchasing  power  of  money  had  fallen  10  per  cent,  during  the  year, 
•o  that  he  could  get  £10  for  things  which  cost  him  i^  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year — that  is,  .tlO')  for  things  which  cost  him 
i:y4  10*.  at  the  beginning  of  the  year ;  then,  instead  of  paying  5  per 
cent,  for  the  loan,  he  would  really  be  paid  5^  per  cent,  for  taking 
charge  of  the  money. 

The  consequence  of  this  uncertainty  is  that  when  prices  are  likely 
to  rise,  people  rush  to  borrow  money  and  buy  goods,  and  thus  help 
prices  to  rise ;  business  is  inflated,  it  is  managed  recklessly  and 
wastefully ;  those  working  on  borrowed  capital  pay  back  less  real 
value  than  they  borrowed,  and  enrich  themselves  at  the  expense  of 
the  community. 

Salaries  and  wages,  unless  when  governed  by  a  sliding  scale, 
generally  retain  their  nominal  value  more  or  less  fixed  in  spite  of 
trade  fluctuations  ;  they  can  seldom  be  changed  without  much 
friction  and  worry  and  loss  of  time.  And  for  the  very  reason 
that  their  nominal  or  money  value  is  fixed,  their  real  value  varies, 
and  varies  in  the  wrong  direction.  It  falls  when  prices  arc  rising, 
and  the  purchasing  power  of  money  is  falling  ;  so  that  the  employer 
pays  smaller  real  salaries  and  wages  than  usual  at  the  very  time 
when  his  profits  are  largest  in  other  ways,  and  is  thus  prompted  to 
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OTer-estimate  his  strength,  and  engage  in  ventures  which  he  will 
not  be  able  to  pull  through  after  the  tide  begins  to  turn. 

When  afterwards  credit  is  shaken  and  prices  begin  to  fall,  every 
one  wants  to  get  rid  of  commodities  and  get  hold  of  money  which 
is  rapidly  rising  in  value ;  this  makes  prices  fall  all  the  faster,  and 
the  further  fall  makes  credit  shrink  even  more,  and  thus  for  a  long 
time  prices  fall  because  prices  have  fallen.  At  such  a  time  employers 
cease  their  production  because  they  fear  that  when  they  come  to  sell 
their  finished  product  general  prices  will  be  even  lower  than  when 
they  buy  their  materials  ;  and  at  such  times  it  would  often  be  well 
for  both  sides  and  for  the  community  at  large  that  the  employes 
should  take  rather  less  real  wages  than  in  times  of  prosperity.  But 
in  fact  since  wages  and  salaries  are  reckoned  in  money  which  is 
liaing  in  value,  the  employer  pays  higher  real  wages  than  usual  at 
such  a  time  unless  he  can  get  money  wages  reduced.  This  is  a 
difficult  task,  partly  because  the  employes,  not  altogether  unreason- 
ably, fear  that  when  nominal  wages  are  once  let  down  they  will  not 
be  easily  raised.  So  they  are  inclined  to  stop  work  rather  than 
accept  a  nominal  reduction  even  though  it  would  not  be  a  real  one. 
The  employer,  on  his  part,  finds  a  stoppage  his  easiest  course ;  at  all 
events,  by  diminishing  production  he  will  help  to  improve  the  market 
for  his  own  goods.  He  may  not  happen  to  remember  that  every 
stoppage  of  work  in  any  one  trade  dimiiiishejs  the  demand  for  the 
work  of  others  ;  and  that  if  all  trades  tried  to  improve  the  market 
by  stopping  their  work  together,  the  only  result  would  be  that 
every  one  would  have  less  of  everything  to  consume.  He  may 
even  think  that  there  is  a  fear  of  general  over-production,  not 
because  he  is  prepared  to  say  that  we  could  have  too  much  of  any 
thing  at  once,  but  because  he  knows  that  when  a  long  period  of 
peace  and  invention  lias  increased  production  in  every  trade,  the 
volume  of  goods  rises  relatively  to  that  of  mouey,  prices  fall,  and 
borrowers,  that  is,  men  of  business,  generally  lose. 

Thus  the  want  of  a  proper  standard  of  purchasing  power  is  the 
chief  cause  of  the  survival  of  the  monstrous  fallacy  that  there  can 
be  too  much  produced  of  everything.  The  fluctuations  in  the  value 
of  what  we  use  as  our  standard  are  ever  either  flurrying  up  business 
activity  into  unwholesome  fever,  or  else  closing  factories  and  work- 
shops by  the  thousand  in  businesses  that  have  nothing  radically  wrong 
with  them,  but  in  which  whoever  buys  raw  material  and  hires  labour 
is  likely  to  sell  when  general  prices  have  further  fallen.  Perhaps  the 
bad  habits  of  mind  and  temper  engendered  by  the  periods  of  business 
fever  do  more  real  harm  than  the  periods  of  idleness;  but  it  is 
less  conspicuous  and  less  easily  traced.  In  times  of  stagnation  he 
who  runs  may  read  in  waste  and  gaunt  faces  a  degradation  of  physique 
and  a  weakening  of  energy  which  often  tells  its  tale  throughout  the 
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whole  of  the  rest  of  the  lives  of  the  men^  women,  and  children  who 
bare  suffered  from  it. 

II. — The  Pbecious  Mktals  cannot  afford  a  good  Standard 

OF  Value. 

A  distinction  must  be  made  between  fluctuation  of  general  prices 
which  come  and  go  quickly  and  those  whose  period  is  long.  Short- 
period  fluctuations  practically  efface  themselves  when  we  compare  the 
mean  prices  of  successive  decades,  but  are  conspicuous  when  we  com- 
pare prices  in  successive  years.  Long-period  fluctuations  do  not  show 
themselves  cleai'ly  from  year  to  year,  but  stand  out  prominently  when 
the  mean  prices  of  one  decade  are  contrasted  with  those  of  other 
decades.  They  are  chiefly  caused  by  changes  in  the  amounts  of  the 
precious  metals  relatively  to  the  business  which  has  to  be  transacted 
by  them^  allowance  being  of  course  made  for  changes  in  the  extent 
to  which  the  precious  metals  are  able  at  any  time  to  delegate  their 
functions  to  bank-notes,  cheques,  bills  of  exchange,  and  other  substi- 
tutes. And  they  would  certainly  be  much  mitigated  if  each  decade's 
supply  of  the  metallic  basis  of  oxir  currency  could  be  made  uniform 
— ».<?.,  to  grow  proportionately  to  our  commercial  wants.  Bimetallism 
would  tend  somewhat  in  this  direction,  but  it  would  not  go  very  far; 
for  at  best  it  would  substitute  the  mean  between  two  fluctuating  sup- 
plies in  place  of  one  fluctuating  supply. 

In  old  times  a  disputed  frontage  used  to  be  measured  by  the  judge 
stepping  heel-to-toe  over  it.  Variations  in  "  the  length  of  the  judge^s 
foot  *'  caused  great  uncertainties,  which  would  have  been  diminished 
if  two  judges  had  stepped  the  distance,  and  the  mean  of  their  mea^ 
aurements  had  been  taken.  But  the  improvement  would  have  been 
email,  unless  there  had  been  some  security  that  if  one  were  a 
short  man  the  other  would  be  a  tall  one.  And  there  is  no  security 
that  the  yield  of  the  silver  mines  will  be  great  when  that  of  the  gold 
mines  is  small :  history  shows  that  the  probability  is  the  other  way.* 
For  indeed,  when  a  new  country  is  prospected,  silver  mines  are  often 
found  in  one  part  and  gold  in  another,  while  some  mines  produce 
both  gold  and  silver. 

But,  after  all,  the  fluctuations  in  prices  from  decade  to  decade  are 
small  in  the  aggregate  as  compared  with  those  from  year  to  year,  and 
contribute  but  a  very  small  share  to  those  uncertainties  of  business 
which  are  the  cause  of  so  large  a  share  of  human  suffering  and  degra- 
dation. No  remedy  for  long-period  fluctuations,  however  perfect  it 
might  be,  would   go  any  considerable  way  towards  freeing  us  from 

*  In  the  ratio  of  3  to  2.  For  altkougb  a  period  of  maximum  protluctiun  of  gold  baa  nevAr  4 
exactly  coincided  with  one  of  silver,  the  production  of  gold  haa  been  changing  in  the  [ 
op{>oBito   direction  to  that  of  silver   only  during  about  ICfi  out  of  the  lost  40O  years  ; 
during  the  reTnaioing  240  tho  tvo  prodactioQB  have  been   either  increasing  togeUier  or 
^minuhiDg  together. 
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these  great  evils,  unless  it  at  the  same  time  greatly  diminished  the 
rapid  fluctuations  of  general  prices  from  year  to  year.  These  rapid 
flucluatioDs  are  but  to  a  very  slight  extent  caused  by  variations  in  the 
production  of  gold  and  silver ;  for  never,  not  even  in  1852,  has 
the  increased  annual  production  of  gold  exceeded  a  hundredth 
part  of  the  existing  stock,  and  the  annual  variations  of  production 
have  seldom  amounted  to  a  thousandth  part  of  the  existing  stock.  So 
slight  is  the  influence  of  changes  in  the  apparent  fertility  of  mines 
on  variation  of  general  prices  from  year  to  year,  that  the  purchasing 
power  of  gold  has  sometimes  risen  when  its  production  has  been 
increasing,  and  fallen  when  its  production  has  been  diminishing. 
"Whatever  be  the  metalhc  standard  of  our  currency,  inflations  and 
contractions  of  credit  and  prices  will  always  be  caiiscd  by  wars  and 
rumours  of  wars,  by  good  and  bad  harvests,  and  by  the  alternate 
opening  out  of  promising  new  enterprises,  and  the  collapse  of  many 
of  the  hojKis  founded  on  them. 

A  striking  evidence  of  the  fact  that  these  causes  have  been  far 
more  influential  in  determining  the  movements  of  prices  than  any 
fluctuations  in  the  supplies  and  relative  values  of  the  precious  metals 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  accompanying  diagram.  The  dark  curve  shows 
the  variations  of  the  index  number,  which  represents  the  average 
prices  of  the  leading  wholesale  commodities  during  the  last  hundred 
years,  estimated  in  gold  alone ;  while  the  dotted  curve  shows  the  same 
index  number  estimated  in  terms  of  the  two  nietalsj,  gold  and  silver  in 
equal  shares.  On  comparing  these,  we  find  that  the  fluctuations  shown 
by  the  second  curve  are  not  very  much  less  than  those  shown  by  the 
first ;  and,  what  is  of  even  more  signiticance^  that  the  fluctuations  in 
the  index  number  during  the  period  when  the  gold  value  of  silver 
was  nearly  stationary,  are  greater  than  they  have  been  since  1873, 
when  its  value  has  been  much  disturbed.* 

Since  1873  there  has  been  a  great  fall  of  gold  prices — not,  indeed, 
so  great  as  that  between  18(J9  and  1816,  or  even  that  between  1818 
and  1832.  Ent,  while  in  the  earlier  instances  silver  prices  fell  as 
fast  as  gold  prices,  or  faster,  in  this  latest  fall  silver  prices  have  had 
but  little  share.  And  this  fact  is  one  of  the  chief  arguments  urged 
hy  Mr.  Barbour  and  others  in  favour  of  bimetallism.  But  when 
examined  closely,  the  argument  appears  to  be  weak.  The  compara- 
tive steadiness  of  silver  prices  during  the  last  thirteen  years  is  due 
to  a  coincidence  which  has  never  happened  before  and  may  never 
happen  again. 

In  1873  there  set  in  one  group  of  causes  tending  to  raise  the 
Talue  of  both  gold  and  silver.      During  the  two  preceding  decades 

•  The  gold  priccB  from  1T?2  to  1820  are  Jevotis';  tbose  from  1820  to  188.5  are  Mr. 
Sanerbtck'a.  'Jhe  bimetallic  firicen  are  the  mean  between  tlie  cold  and  the  eilver  pricca ; 
the  latt«r  boing  fonnd  from  the  gold  valtic  of  ailvpr  given  by  Mr.  Del  Mar  for  the  yean 
1782  to  1820,  and  hy  Mr.  Sauerbeck  for  the  remaining  years. 
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exhaustive  wars  in  America  and  Europe  had  held  in  check  the 
tendency  of  modern  invention  and  modern  habits  of  saving  to  increase 
the  production  of  commodities.  The  wars  had  taken  men  away  from 
the  workshops,  had  killed  some,  and  unfitted  others  for  their  work  ;- 
they  had  diverted  iadustries  to  supply  the  materials  of  warfare,  and 
had  destroyed  vast  quantitiea  of  commodities  of  all  kinds.  Since 
then  invention  has  gone  faster  than  ever ;  the  habits  of  saving  are 
stronger  than  ever,  and  commodities  have  increased  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  Meanwhile,  the  use  of  bank-notes  and  of  bills  of  exchange- 
had  not  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  business,  and  the  confident 
expectations  that  were  cherished  before  1873  of  the  extension  of  the 
Eaglish  cheque  system  in  Austria  and  elsewhere  have  been  signally 
disappointed.  These  and  minor  causes  have  tended  to  raise  the 
values  of  both  gold  and  silver. 

But,  by  a  strange  accident,  there  happened  at  the  same  time 
another  group  of  causes  which  tended  further  to  raise  the  value  of 
gold,  not  to  lower  the  value  of  silver.  The  production  of  gold 
diminished,  and  that  of  silver  increased.  Nations  ran  a  race  to  see 
which  could  most  quickly  substitute  gold  for  silver  as  the  staple  of 
their  currency  ;  and,  partly  as  a  consequence  of  these  changes,  war 
ministers,  ludiau  peasants,  and  American  negroes  began  to  hoard, 
gold  and  showed  indifference  to  silver.  The  recent  comparative 
steadiness  of  the  value  of  silver  is  due  to  the  coincidence  of  tht 
two  sets  of  causes,  of  about  equal  force  and  acting  in  opposite  direc- 
tions. The  diagram  shows  that  do  such  coincidence  is  hinted  at 
by  the  statistics  of  the  past :  reason  forbids  us  to  expect  it  in  the 
future. 

I  maintain,  then,  that  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  a 
bimetallic  standard  would  give  us  in  the  long  run  much  more 
stable  prices  than  we  have  now.  No  doubt  it  would  do  some  good, 
and  if  no  other  course  were  open  to  us,  it  would  be  worth  while  to 
go  through  a  great  deal  in  order  to  gain  even  the.  small  additional 
steadiness  that  would  result  from  a  stable  bimetallism.  But  I 
contend  that,  before  taking  so  great  a  step  as  entering  into  treaties 
with  other  nations  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  currency,  we 
ought  to  inquire  whether  our  standard  of  value  ought  not  to  be 
altogether  independent  of  our  currency. 

The  industrial  arts  generally  have  progressed  by  substituting 
several  specialized  instruments  for  one  that  used  to  be  applied  for 
many  purposes.  The  chisel  and  the  plane,  the  hammer  and  the 
Raw,  are  all  developments  of  the  primeval  tomahawk ;  they  do  their 
work  well,  because  none  of  them  is  expected  to  cover  a  wide  range 
of  work.  And  so,  if  wc  have  one  thing  as  a  medium  of  exchange, 
and  another  as  a  standard  of  value,  each  may  be  able  to  perform  its 
share  of  the  work  thoroughly  well,  because  it  is  specially  fitted  for 
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it;  The  currency  will  retaia  a  material  form,  so  that  it  may  "run" 
from  hand  to  hand  as  a  medium  of  exchange ;  while  the  amount  of 
the  currency  which  is  required  to  discharge  a  contract  for  deferred 
payment  will  be  regulated  neither  by  weight  nor  measure,  but  by  an 
authoritative  table  of  figures  issufed  from  time  to  time  by  a  Govern- 
ment department. 

III. — A  Sta2i.'j>ard  of  Valttb  independent  of  Gold  and  Siu'er. 

Leaving  some  difBcultiea  of  detail  to  be  discussed  at  the  end  of 

the  article,  let  us  suppose  that  (as  was  suggested  long  ago  by  Joseph 

Lowe,  Poulett  Scrope  and  others*)  a  Government  Department  extends 

\to  all  commodities  the  action  taken  by  the  Commissioners  of  Tithes 

rith  regard  to  wheat,  barley  and  oats.     As  they,  having  ascertained 

the  average   prices   of  grain  at  any   time,   state  how  much  money 

is  required  to  purchase  as  much   wheat,  barley  and  oats  as  would 

have    cost  ^100  at  certain  standard  prices,   so    this    Department, 

having  ascertained  the  prices  of  all  important   commodities,  would 

publish  from  time  to  time  the  amount  of  money  required  to  give  the 

same  general  purchasing  power  as,  say,  i'L  had  at  the  beginning  of 

il887.     The  prices  used  by  it  would  be  the  latest  attainable ;  not,  as 

in  the  case  of  tithes,  the  mean  of  the  prices  for  the  last  seven  years. 

This  standard  unit  of  purchasing  power  might  be  called  for  shortness 

iply  The  Unit. 

From  time  to  time,  at  the  beginning  of  each  year  or  oftencr,  the 
Department  would  declare  how  much  of  the  currency  had  the  same 
purchasing  power  &»  £1  had  at  the  beginning  of  1887.  If,  for 
instance,  it  declared  in  1890  that  IBs.  had  this  purchasing  power, 
then  a  contract  to  pay  a  unit  in  1890  would  be  discharged  by 
paying  I8s.  If  it  declared  in  1892  that  23.v,  had  only  the  same 
purchasing  power  as  £1  had  in  1887,  or  18:?.  in  1890,  then  any 
contract  to  pay  a  unit  in  1892  would  require  for  its  settlement  the 
delivery  of  23*. 

When  a  loan  was  made,  it  could,  at  the  option  of  those  concerned, 
be  made  in  terms  of  currency,  or  in  terms  of  units.  In  the  latter 
case  the  lender  would  know  that  whatever  change  there  migiit  be  in 
the  value  of  money,  he  would  receive  when  the  debt  was  repaid  just 
the  same  amount  of  real  wealth,  just  the  same  command  over  the 
necensarics,  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life  as  he  had  lent  away.  If 
he  bargained  for  5  per  cent,  interest,  ho  would  each  year  receive 
money  equal  in  value  to  one-twentieth  of  the  units  which  he 
had  lent  ;  and  however  prices  might  have  changed,  these  would 
contribute  a  certain  and  definite  amount  to  his  real  means  of  expen- 
diture.    The  borrower  would  not  be  at  one  time  impatient  to  start 


*  Some  aocouDt  uf  tlieir  sugceatioDB  ifl  giveo  in  the  chapter  oa  " 
of  Vttlne,'*  in  Jevona'  "  Moiit-y. 
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ill-considered  enterprises  in  order  to  gain  by  the  expected  rise  ia 
general  prices,  and  at  another  afraid  of  borrowing  for  legitimate 
bufliness  for  fear  of  being  caught  by  a  general  fall  in  prices. 

Of  course  every  trade  would  still  have  its  own  dangers  due  to 
causes  peculiar  to  itself;  but  by  the  use  of  the  unit  it  might  avoid 
those  heavy  risks  which  are  caused  by  a  rise  or  fall  in  general  prices. 
Salaries  and  wages,  where  not  determined  by  special  sliding  scales, 
could  be  fixed  in  units,  their  real  value  would  then  no  longer 
fluctuate  constantly  in  the  wrong  direction,  tending  upwards  just 
when,  if  it  changed  at  all,  it  should  fall,  and  tending  downwards 
just  when,  if  it  changed  at  all,  it  should  rise.* 

Ground-rents  also  should  be  fixed  in  general  units,  though  for 
agricultural  rents  it  would  be  best  to  have  a  special  unit  based  chiefly 
on  the  prices  of  farm  produce.  The  reckoning  of  mortgages  and 
marriage  settlements  in  terms  of  units  of  purchasing  power,  instead 
of  gold,  would  remove  one  great  source  of  uncertainty  from  the 
affairs  of  private  life,  while  a  similar  change  as  to  debentures  and 
Government  bonds  would  give  the  holders  of  them  what  they  want — 
a  really  constant  income.  The  ordinary  shareUolderB  in  a  public 
company  would  no  longer  be  led  to  take  an  over-sanguine  estimate 
of  their  position  by  a  period  of  prosperity,  which,  besides  enriching 
them  directly,  diminished  the  real  payments  which  they  have  to 
make  to  debenture  holders  and  perhaps  to  preference  stock  holders. 
And,  on  the  other  band,  they  would  not  be  oppressed  by  the  extra 
weight  of  having  to  pay  more  than  their  real  value  on  account  of 
these  fixed  charges  when  prices  were  low  and  business  drooping. 

The  standard  unit  of  purchasing  power  being  published,  the  Law 
Courts  should,  I  think,  give  every  facility  to  contracts,  wills,  and 
other  documents  made  in  terms  of  the  unit ;  and  Government  itself 
might  gradually  feel  its  way  towards  assessing  rates  and  taxes' 
(except,  of  course,  such  things  as  payments  for  postage  stamps)  in 
terms  of  the  unit,  and  also  towards  reckoning  the  salaries,  pensions, 
and,  when  possible,  the  wages  of  its  employes  at  so  many  units 
instead  of  so  much  currency.  It  should,  I  think,  begin  by  oflering, 
as  soon  as  the  unit  was  made,  to  pay  for  each  J&IOO  of  Consols  a 
really  uniform  interest  of  three  units,  instead  of  a  nominally  uniform 
but  really  fluctuating  interest  of  £3.  The  public,  though  at  first 
regarding  the  new  notion  as  uncanny,  would,  I  believe,  take  to  it 
rapidly  as  soon  as  they  got  to  see  its  substantial  advantages.  Their 
dislike  of  it  even   at   first  would   be  less  than  was  their  dislike  of 

♦  .Sliding  icales,  admirable  u  in  their  general  efTect,  perliap8  err  by  being  tot)  Bimple, 
A  sliding  scale  in  the  iron  trade,  for  instance,  should,  1  think,  take  account  not  only  of 
the  price  of  the  finished  iron,  but  also,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  price  of  iron  ore,  coal, 
and  other  expenses  of  the  employer,  and,  on  the  other,  of  the  prices  of  the  things  chiefly . 
consumed  by  the  workmen.  Trades  in  which  sliding  scales  are  possible  could  amuig*^ 
special  units  for  themselves,  by  aid  of  the  statistics  on  which  Government  would  baiae 
its  general  unit. 
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coal  fires,  of  railways,  and  of  gas.  Ere  long  the  currency  would,  I 
Itelieve,  be  restricted  to  the  functions  for  which  it  is  well  fitted,  of 
raeasuring  and  fettling  transactions  that  are  completed  shortly  after 
they  are  begUD.  I  think  we  ought,  without  delay,  to  set  about 
preparing  for  voluntary  use  an  authoritative  unit;  being  voluntary 
it  would  be  introduced  tentatively,  and  would  be  a  powerful  remedy 
for  a  great  evil.  This  plan  would  not  cause  any  forced  disturbance 
of  existing  contracts,  such  as  would  result  from  a  change  of  our 
currency.  It  would  give  a  better  standard  for  deferred  payments 
than  could  possibly  be  given  by  a  currency  (as  ordinarily  understood), 
and  therefore  would  dimiuish  the  temptation  to  hurry  on  impetuously 
a  charge  of  our  currency  with  the  object  of  making  its  value  a  little 
more  stable;  and  it  could  be  worked  equally  well  with  any  currency. 

IV. — 18    FlXED-RATIO-MINTAGS    A    StABLE    BIMETALLISM  ? 

But  next,  assuming  that  our  currency  must  be  based  on  one  or 
both  of  the  precious  metals,  because  these  two  metals  alone  are 
sufficiently  durable,  rare  and  generally  useful  to  be  fitted  for  being 
handled  by  bankers  and  for  beiug  the  balances  of  international  trade  ; 
assuming  also  that  gold  and  silver  give  a  more  stable  basis,  though 
perhaps  only  a  very  little  more  stable  one  than  gold  alone,  I  propose 
to  investigate  the  best  way  of  basing  a  currency  ou  them.  1  desire, 
not  to  advocate  any  immediate  change  in  our  currency,  but  only  to 
inquire  in  what  direction  it  would  be  best  to  move,  if  we  had  decided 
that  the  time  had  come  for  a  fundamental  chaugc. 

Firstly,  is  so-called  bimetallism  really  bimiCtallism  ?  Would  the 
opening  the  mints  of  the  leading  commercial  countries  of  the  world 
to  gold  and  silver  at  a  fixed  ratio  ensure  that  the  value  of  our 
currency  would  be  permanently  based  on  the  combined  values  of  gold 
and  silver? 

I  believe  there  is  not,  and  has  not  been  for  a  long  time,  any 
great  diflerencc  of  opinion  on  fundamental  economic  doctrines 
between  the  ablest  monometallists  and  the  ablest  biraetallists,  A 
statement  of  the  broad  conditions  of  the  problem  may,  I  think,  be 
taken  almost  equally  well  from  such  a  monometallist  as  Jevons,  or 
such  a  bimctalUst  as  Professor  Walker  or  Sir.  I  lucks  Gibbs,  Both 
aides  are  agreed  that  if  the  leading  commercial  nations  were  to  open 
their  mints  freely  to  the  coinage  of  gold  and  silver  at  the  ratio  of  !5|, 
or  18  or  20,  the  relative  values  of  the  metals  would  be  fixed  thereby 
for  a  long  time  at  all  events ;  and  that  meanwhile  t!ie  fluctuations 
in  the  general  purchasing  power  of  money  and  in  the  exchanges  with 
the  East  would  be  somewhat  less  than  they  are  now.  There  is  some 
difference  as  to  the  extent  of  this  last  benefit ;  but  the  main  point  at 
tss'ie  is  the  probable  length  of  time  during  which  the  system  would 
•ustain  itself.     There  is   agreement  as   to'  the   qualities  or  general 
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tendencies  of  the  causes  under  discussion,  but  not  as  to  the  relative 
quantities  of  these  tendencies. 

I  do  not  urge,  as  some  have  done,  that  fijEed-ratio-mintage  ia  an 
attempt  to  substitute  an  artificial  for  a  natural  level  of  the  gold  price 
of  silver.  For  I  agree  with  Mr.  Hucks  Gibbs  that,  as  things  are, 
gold  and  silver  have  no  natural  value.  They  are  so  durable  that  the 
year's  supply  is  never  more  than  a  small  part  of  the  total  stock,  and 
therefore  their  values  do  not  conform  closely  to  their  costs  of  pro- 
duction. And  in  so  far  as  their  values  are  regulated  by  the  rela- 
tions between  the  demands  for  them  and  the  existing  stocks  of  them, 
their  value  is  artificial,  because  the  demand  for  them  as  currency  is 
itself  artificial.  1  think,  however,  that  cost  of  production  acts 
on  the  values  of  the  precious  metals  more  rapidly  now  than  it  used 
to,  because  the  mining  finance  of  the  whole  world  is  now  the 
common  property  of  the  whole  world,  and  a  fall  in  the  cost  of 
production  of  silver  lowers  its  value  almost  at  once  by  diminishing 
the  demand  for  it.  The  belief  that  the  cost  of  production  of  silver 
is  falling  relatively  to  that  of  gold  has  spread  all  over  the  world. 
Not  only  sharp  business  men  but  ignorant  peasants  are  ridding 
themselves  of  their  stocks  of  silver  and  buying  gold  instead.  India 
itself  is  absorbing  as  much  gold  as  silver.  Mr.  Norman  has  shown 
some  pr'und  fade  case  for  believing  that,  at  all  events  when  proper 
machinery  and  methods  are  used  in  the  South  American  mines,  the 
cost  of  production  of  an  ounce  of  silver  will  be  very  much  less  than 
a  twentieth — he  says  a  fiftieth — part  of  that  of  an  ounce  of  gold. 
The  question  is  fairly  under  discussion ;  if  the  general  opinion  should 
go  any  considerable  way  in  Mr.  Normau^s  direction,  silver  hoarding 
will  almost  cease. 

Next,  the  consumption  of  gold  for  purposes  of  the  arts  and  for 
hoarding  is  increasing  at  an  unprecedented  rate.  In  the  West  gold 
watch  chains  are  superseding  silver  watch  chains,  and  in  the  East 
gold  bangles  are  superseding  silver  bangles.  The  causes  of  this 
increase  are  likely  to  continue,  because  they  are  based  on  the  modem 
tendency  to  the  accumulation  and  diffusion  of  wealth  ;  which  them- 
selves are  sure  to  continue,  in  spite  of  the  occasional  retrogressions 
caused  by  great  wars,  because  they  are  founded  on  that  progress  and 
difiusion  of  knowledge  "which  cannot  go  backwards. 

I  conclude,  then,  that  the  consumption  of  gold  for  the  arts,  which 
ia  already  quite  half  the  total  production,*  is  likely  very  soou  to 
exceed  the  total  production,  unless  its  value  rises  so  as  to  induce 

•  Dr.  Soetbeer  calculates  that  out  of  a  total  production  of  gold  of  about  £20,000,000 
annually,  more  than  £12,000,000  are  used  in  the  arts,  and  more  than  X3,0O0,(KlO  go  to 
India,  leaving  less  than  £6,000,000  for  the  ueedaof  the  currency.  M.  Ottoniar  liaupt's 
estimates  are  nearly  the  •ame.  Profeaaor  Nicholson,  in  his  able  argument  in  favour  of 
the  itabilityof  tixed-ratio-mintage,  ■eems  to  me  to  overlook  its  tendency  to  increase 
silver  mining  at  the  expense  of  gold  miniag,  and  to  make  inefficient  allowance  for  the 
many  cause*  which  are  incresisiogthe  denuuid  for  gold. 
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mucli  additional  capital  and  labour  to  go  into  gold  miaiug.  But 
it  is  this  very  rise  in  the  value  of  gold  which  the  fixed-ratio-mintage 
heme  aims  at  checking,  by  coining  15^  or  18,  or  even  20  ounces 
silver  into  money  which  has  the  same  legal  value  as  an  ounce 
of  gold.  Under  that  scheme,  if  Mr.  Norman's  estimate  is  any- 
here  near  the  truth,  capital  and  labour  would  migrate  as  fast  as 
ey  could  from  gold  to  silver  mining.  For  the  miner  wants  a 
high  value  for  his  produce  straight  away;  the  promise  of  a  rise 
^hen  the  bimetallic  convention  had  broken  up  would  not  weigh  with 
lim.  But  the  hoarders,  whether  peasants  or  those  responsible  for 
bank  reserves  and  army  chests,  would  look  forward  to  the  ultimate 
in  the  value  of  gold,  and  would  between  them  absorb  many 
ons  a  year. 

If  these  forecasts  should  in  any  considerable  measure  be  borne 
out  by  the  event,  the  gold  coinage  would  very  soon  be  insufficient 
for  the  chief  business  of  the  civilized  world.  The  six  or  seven 
hundred  millions  that  are  now  available  for  the  purpose  would  soon 
perceptibly  diminish.  No  doubt  the  system  of  payment  by  cheques 
is  increasing,  but  the  habit  of  buying  things  for  cash  is  increasing 
also.  People  all  over  the  world  arc  getting  into  the  habit  of 
carrying  about  with  them  a  greater  amount  of  purchasing  power; 
but  not  into  a  habit  of  carrying  about  heavy  purses.  So  the  new 
silver  could  not  be  added  to  our  effective  currency;  it  could  only  be 
the  basis  of  some  sort  of  paper  currency.  I  anticipate,  therefore, 
that  the  fixed-ratio-mintage  scheme  would  result  in  the  almost 
immediate  issue  in  England  of  £1  notes  j  and  I  think  it  is  not  very 
improbable  that  after  a  few  years  more,  either  the  international 
mintage  convention  would  be  dissolved,  or  gold  would  disappear 
from  circulation.  In  the  latter  case  the  currency  would  thereafter 
fluctuate  with  the  supplies,  not  of  the  two  metals  combined,  but  of 
silver  alone  ;  we  should  be  lauded  in  a  paper  currency  ou  a  silver 
basis. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  my  argument  to  assume  that  this  forecast 
has  a  balance  of  probability  on  its  side.  If  there  is  a  chance  of 
one  in  three  of  its  turning  out  to  be  anywhere  near  the  truth,  it 
would,  I  submit,  be  most  unwise  to  rush  precipitately  into  so  violent 
a  change  without  having  carefully  examined  every  possible  alterna- 
tive. And  that  has  not  yet  been  done,  because  the  belief  that  the 
popular  feeling  was  set  against  any  change  of  our  currency  had 
caused  the  question  of  new  currency  systems  to  be  neglected  until 
the  able  and  determined  advocates  of  the  fixed- ratio-mintage  scheme 
obtained  possession  of  the  popular  ear. 

But  really  there  is  no  urgent  cause  for  haste.  No  doubt  the 
persistent  fall  of  prices  is  a  great  evil ;  but  if  it  is  indeed  the  duty 
of  Governments    to  alter  the   currency  to  prevent  creditors  from 
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getting  too  much  from  their  debtors,  they  can  issue  more  con- 
vertible paper  money ;  the  issue  of  £\  notes  in  England  alone 
would  have  a  considerable  eft'ect.  If,  in  order  to  pay  sufficient 
salaries  to  its  officials,  or  for  other  purposes,  the  English  Govern- 
ment wants  to  get  more  taxes  from  the  Indian  people,  it  cau 
surely  have  the  honesty  to  say  so.  An  ounce  of  silver  is  worth 
now  more  commodities,  whether  in  India  or  in  England,  than  it  has 
been  on  the  average  of  the  last  hundred  years ;  and  if  it  is  necessary 
that  we  should  take  for  the  purposes  of  government  a  larger  part  of 
the  wealth  which  has  come  to  them  under  our  rule,  we  may  do  it 
openly.  It  is  not  necessary  to  change  our  currency  in  a  hurry 
in  order  that  we  may  pretend  that  wc  are  not  doing  what  we 
are  doing. 

Before  very  long  our  foreign  trade  will,  I  hope,  be  simplified  by 
the  adoption  of  some  kind  of  international  currency.  But  I  make 
bold  to  say  that  economic  science  shows  no  justification  whatever  for 
the  doctrine  that  the  permanent  fall  in  the  gold  value  of  the  rupee 
causes  a  permanent  dislocation  of  trade  with  the  East.  The  fluctua- 
tions of  the  exchanges  are  no  doubt  a  serious  evil ;  they  afford  a 
strong  argument  for  reconsidering  calmly  the  basis  of  our  cxirrency, 
but  not  for  adopting  hurriedly  a  new  currency  without  giving  our- 
selves time  to  make  suie  that  it  will  not  falsify  the  hopes  founded 
on  it. 

Fluctuations  in  the  relative  values  of  gold  and  silver  are  only 
one  of  many  causes  of  fluctuations  in  the  rate  of  exchange  between 
England  and  India,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  annual  variations 
were  as  great  before  1873  (even  omitting  the  disturbed  period  of  the 
Mutiny)  as  they  have  been  since  1873,  when  the  gold  value  of  silver 
has  no  longer  been  stationary.  The  disturbing  influence  of  changes 
in  the  gold  value  of  silver  has  not  been  too  great  to  be  overborne  by 
the  steadying  influences  of  the  telegraph,  steam,  the  Suez  Canal,  S:c. 
(See  the  adjoining  diagram).* 

IV. — A  Proposal  for  a  Stable  Bimetallism. 

It  is  with  great  diffidence  that  I  suggest  an  alternative  bimetallic 
scheme.  I  am  not  sanguine  enough  to  hope  that  I  have  found  the 
best  possible  solution  of  the  difficulty ;  but  my  plan,  whatever  its 
faults  may  be,  seems  to  have  this  claim  for  consideration — that  it 
would  be  a  genuine  and  stable  bimetallism.  It  would  therefore  give 
a  slightly  better  standard  of  purchasing  power  than  our  present 
currency  ;  and,  what  is  more  important,  it  would  form  a  basis  of 
international    currency.       An    international    gold    coinage    would 

*  Tlic  diftgrani  is  bated  cm  the  figure*  supplied  by  the  India  OfHce,  nod  publtahni  in 
Mr.  Palgrave'B  import«ot  MciaorBiidiim  appended  to  the  third  Report  of  the  CommiB-  ^ 
kiun  on  tile  Depression  of  Trade  and  Industry. 
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dutnrb  trade  by  causing  a  violent  fall  of  prices :  an  international 

ulTcr  coinage  would  have  even  greater  evils.      But  a  system  of 

currency  based  on  both  gold  and  silver  could  become  international ; 

and  that  is,  to  my  mind,  the  chief  reason  why  it  is  worth  while  to 

inquire  what  is  the  best  possible  form  of  bimetallism. 

Bricardo  suggested  that  we  should  use  a  paper  currency  resting  on 

a  basis,  not  of  coin,  but  of  stamped  gold  bars  weighing  twenty  ounces 

each.     If,  he  ai^ued,  the  currency  were  in  excess  and  showed  signs 

of  fdling  below  its  gold  value,  it  would  be  taken  to  the  Mint,  and 

exchanged  for  gold  bars  for  exportation  ;   if  it  were  deficient,  gold 

bars  would  be  brought  to  the  Mint  and  currency  demanded.    Within 

the  country  the  paper  would  be  a  perfect  medium  of  exchange ;  while 

for  the  payment  of  the  balances  of  foreign  trade,  stamped  gold  bars 

better  suited  than  coins. 

Number  OF  Pence   <Ounce  of  Silver ^ 

IN  PRICE  IN  London  of(Bill  for  2iRuPEES 
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The  currency  scheme  which  I   wish  to  submit  for  consideration 

di&rt  from  his  only  by  being  bimetallic  instead  of  monometallic. 

I  propose  that  currency  should  be  exchangeable  at  the  Mint  or  Issue 

Department  not  for  gold,  but  for  gold  and  silver,  at  the  rate  of  not 

£1  for  113  grains  of  gold,  but  £1  for  56^  grains  of  gold,  together 

vith,  say,  twenty  times  as  many  grains  of  silver.     I  would  make  up 

the  gold  and  silver  bars  in   gramme    weights,  so    as  to  be  useful 

fbr  international  trade.     A  gold  bar  of  100  grammes,  together  with 

a  silver  bar,  say,  twenty  *  times  as  heavy,  would  be  exchangeable 

at  the  Issue  Department   for    an  amount   of  the   currency  which 

*  Tbis  nnmber  twenty,  or  whatever  it  might  be,  would  be  fixed  on  arbitrarily  once 
for  alL  If  we  wiahed  the  value  of  the  currency  to  be  regulated  chiefly  by  g(Ad  we 
dumldbsve  onlv  a  nmall  bar  of  silver,  if  chiefly  by  silver  we  should  have  perhaps 
tttf  or  one  hnndred  times  as  heavy  a  bar  of  silver  as  that  of  gold.  But  if  we  wisned  the 
ftvo  OMlili  to  have  about  equal  influence,  we  should,  takiug  account  of  the  existing 
■ICMks  of  the  two  metals,  probably  choose  our  silver  bar  about  twenty  times  as  heavy 
Si  thak  of  gold. 
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would  be  calcalated  and  fixed  once  for  all  when  the  scheme  was 
introduced.  (It  would  be  about  .€28  or  .€30  according  to  the  basis  of 
calculation). 

Any  one  who  wanted  to  buy  or  sell  gold  or  silver  alone  in  exchange 
for  currency  could  get  what  he  wanted  by  exchanging  gold  for  silver, 
or  silver  for  gold,  at  the  market  rate.  Government  fixing  its  own 
rates  from  day  to  day,  so  as  to  keep  its  reserves  of  the  two  metals 
in  about  the  right  proportion,  might  safely  undertake  this  exchange 
itself;  and  then  any  one  could  buy  or  sell  either  gold  or  silver  for 
currency  in  one  operation. 

To  insure  convertibility  the  currency  would  not  be  allowed  to 
exceed,  say,  three  times  the  bullion  reserve  in  the  Issue  Department.* 
The  country  would  save  so  much  on  the  cost  of  its  currency  that  it 
could  well  afford  to  keep,  as  a  normal  reserve,  bullion  worth,  say, 
.£30,000,000  in  excess  of  this  limit,  and  thus  prevent  the  sudden 
stringencies  which  we  now  suffer  whenever  there  is  even  a  small  foreign 
drain  of  bullion.f  There  would  be,  as  now,  token  coins  of  silver  and 
bronze,  but  none  of  gold ;  because  even  a  small  percentage  on  the 
value  of  a  gold  coin  is  sufficient  to  pay  the  illicit  coiner. 

Eicardo's  proposal  was  made  at  a  time  when  the  mismanagement 
of  paper  issues  at  home  and  abroad  had  made  the  notion  of  a  paper 
currency  repugnant  to  all  prudent  people.  But  now  there  is  a 
greater  tendency  to  discriminate  between  paper  money,  which  has 
no  sound  basis,  and  which  may  fairly  be  called  soft  money,  and 
paper  whose  convertibility  into  hard  metal  is  properly  secured. 
The  strangeness  of  the  scheme  will  make  many  refuse  to  examine  it 
closely;  but  those  who  can  overcome  their  natural  repugnance  to 
the  use  of  paper  money  will^  I  think,  find  that  it  has  the  following 
advantages: — (1)  It  would  be  economical  and  secure;  (2)  Though 
economical,  the  largeness  of  its  reserve  would  obviate  the  sharp 
twinges  there  now  frequently  occur  in  the  money  market;  (3)  It  would 
vary  in  value  with  the  mean  of  the  values  of  gold  and  silver  ;  (I)  As 
it  would  in  no  way  attempt  to  control  the  relative  values  of  gold 
and  silver,  and  would  not  be  affected  even  if  an  ounce  of  gold 
became  worth  fifty  ounces  of  silver,  it  could  be  begun  at  once  and 
without  risk  by  any  one  nation ;  (5)  If  adopted  by  several  nations 
it  would  constitute  at  once  a  perfect  international  basis  of  currency 

*  Except  in  tunca  of  emcrpcncy,  when  the  minimum  rate  of  Ji^connt  was,  say.  10  per 
cent, ;  and  then  the  nile  might  l»e  brnken,  either,  as  now,  by  the  authority  of  thoGovem' 
meat,  or,  which  I  think  would  be  better,  by  a  aelf-octing  rule. 

t  Thoe,  if  the  currency  conflisted  of  notes  fnr  £I20,{KK>,000  besides  ailver  and  bronze 
token  coina,  the  normal  reeorve  would  be  £70,000,'MH.»,  The  management  of  the  reserve* 
inight  be  entrusted  to  the  Bank  of  England,  or  a  Government  Bank,  which  woiild  act 
directly,  aa  now,  on  tho  rate  of  discount,  su  aa  to  keep  the  supply  of  gold  and  silver  at 
About  the  right  level;  or  a  Government  It,- r- -*"r.n*  -with  no  general  banking  functions 
Might  cxercia©  an  indirect  pressure  ou  the  v  unt  by  selling  Consols  lor  currency 

when  the  reserve  was  getting  too  low,  and  _^    aem  m  again  so  as  to  lot  out  tht 

currency  when  the  reserve  wa«  getting  too  large.  "^ 
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aud  prices ;  *  (6)  Lastly,  it  has,  in  my  eyes,  aD  advantage  which  may 
ap]>ear  faucifuJ.  and  on  which  I  do  not  wish  to  lay  any  great  stress 
— viz.,  that  it  is  a  movement  in  the  direction  in  which  we  want  to 
go  of  a  tabular  standard  for  deferred  payments.  If  there  should 
ever  exist  any  other  commodities  besides  gold  and  silver,  which,  like 
them>  are  imperishable,  which  have  great  value  in  small  bulk,  and 
are  in  universal  demand,  and  which  are  thus  suitable  for  paying  the 
balances  of  foreign  trade,  then  they  could  be  added  to  gold  and 
silver  as  the  basis  nf  the  currency. 

It  has  the  one  great  disadvantage  of  being  a  paper  currency,  but 
this  is,  I  contend,  shared  to  a  great  extent  by  the  fixed-ratio-mintage 
scheme ;  for  under  that  paper  would  probably  have  to  begin  to  take 
the  place  of  gold  almost  at  once,  and  before  long  would  be  very 
likely  to  extrude  it  altogcther.f 

V. — How  TO  Estimate  a  Unit  op  Purchasing  Power. 

Before  concluding  it  will  be  well  to  consider  how  a  unit  of  pur- 
chasing power  should  be  estimated.  If  we  demand  an  ideally  perfect 
unit  we  arc  met  by  the  preliminary  difficulty  that  the  effective 
purchasing  power  of  money  to  each  individual  depends  partly  on  the 

*  Fniooe  could,  if  it  chose,  still  reckon  in  francs,  England  in  pounds,  and  America  in 
doUan ;  but  every  twenty-franc  note  would  state  on  ita  facd  now  many  francs  were 
vnohangeAblc  for  %  Btandard  |iftir  of  bars  of  100  grammes  of  gold  and  2iK)  grammes  of 
silver  :  and  therefore  the  e<]UiYaknt  in  £  f.  d.  of  100  francs  would  he  settled  once  for 
all.  There  would  bo  nothing  to  he  allowed  aa  now  for  seiguorage  or  for  wc^r  and  tear  of 
I)  aoioB.  Franca,  pounds,  or  dollars  would  alike  give  a  detinite  conimand  over  bars  of  gold 
and  silver,  which  would  form  a  perfect  Diedium  for  international  paymcuts. 

+  M.  Walms  haa  proposed  to  steady  the  value  of  gold  by  isauing  or  withdrawing  token 
silver  coins  acconlini;  as  gold  rose  or  fell  in  value.  Hia  scheme  is  able  and  ingenious. 
But,  as  he  admits,  it  would,  like  any  other  scheme  for  regulating  the  value  of  gold  and 
tfUvcr,  reijuiro  an  international  airreemcot.  Aud  I  do  not  see  how  this  could  be  man- 
aged, because,  to  say  notliing  of  minor  diilicultien,  there  cannot  bo  a  oommon  unit  of 
purchaising  power  for  all  countries.  Every  plan  for  regulating  the  supply  of  the 
currency,  so  that  its  value  shall  be  constant,  must,  I  think,  be  national  and  not  intor- 
natiijiial. 

I  will  indicate  briefly  two  such  jilans,  though  I  do  not  .vlvocate  either  of  them.  On 
the  firat  plan  tlie  cnrnuicy  would  be  inconvertilile.  An  automatic  (Government  Depart- 
ment would  buy  C'nuaois  for  curreoL-y  whenever  £1  was  worth  more  than  a  unit,  and 
would  bpU  Consols  for  currency  whenever  it  was  worth  less  (the  ordinary  issue  and 
withdrawal  of  Consols  which  takes  place  when  the  Government  wants  to  borrow  or  to 
pay  olT  its  dolite  would  be  arranged  independently,  perhaia,  by  another  Department 
which  hod  no  power  to  issue  or  cancel  cnrreuey).  Those  who  had  to  poy  balances  to 
foreign  countries  would  buy  gold  or  silver  in  the  open  market;  they  would  be  certain 
of  getting  in  exchange  for  this  money  gold  and  silver  tliat  ha<l  a  fixed  purchasing  power 
in  F^ugland.  The  researches  of  Mr.  I'algrave  and  Dr.  Soetbeer  show  that  a  unit  of 
fixed  purchasing  {tower  in  Kugland  would  give  a  more  nearly  uniform  purcbasing  power 
in  any  other  civilized  country  than  would  on  ouooe  of  gold  or  an  ounce  of  silver. 
On  the  whole,  this  currency  would,  I  believe,  give  more  stability  to  our  foreign  trade 
than  our  present  one. 

The  otner  plan  is  that  of  a  convertible  currency,  each  £1  note  giving  the  right  to 
doniond  at  a  (iovernment  Office  as  mnch  gold  as  at  that  time  bad  tlie  value  of  naif  a 
unit,  together  with  as  mncli  silver  as  had  the  value  of  half  a  unit.  The  necessary 
provisiolis  for  keeping  a  proper  reserve  of  gold  and  silver  would  be  a  little  intricate,  but 
would  involve  no  great  practical  difficulty.  Under  either  of  those  jilans  contracts  for 
deferred  payments  micbt  be  made  fairly  well  in  terms  of  the  currency.  }>ut  they  are 
complex;  and  they  \\f>iild  hinder  rather  than  help  the  adoption  of  an  international 
currency. 
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nature  of  his  wants.  A  rise  iri  the  price  of  meat^  accompanied  by  an 
equivalent  fall  in  that  of  bread,  adda  to  the  purcliasing  power  of  the 
wages  of  those  who  arc  unable  to  buy  much  meat  in  any  case.  To  a 
well-to-do  bachelor  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  is  of  very  little 
importance,  while  if  with  the  same  income  he  had  to  find  food  and 
clothing  for  a  large  family  he  might  regard  a  fall  in  the  price  of 
luxuries,  accompanied  by  even  a  small  rise  in  that  of  necessaries,  aa 
a  diminution  in  the  purchasing  power  of  money.  It  is  chiefly  for 
this  reason  that  an  absolutely  perfect  standard  of  purchasing  power 
is  not  only  unattainable  but  even  unthinkable.  What  we  mean  by 
a  unit  of  purchasing  power  for,  say,  the  United  Kingdomj  is  that 
which  will  give  a  uniform  means  of  satisfying  bis  wants  to  the 
average  consumer,  that  is,  to  a  person  who  consumes  a  37,000,000th 
part  of  the  total  of  every  commodity  that  is  consumed  by  the 
37,000,000  inhabitants  of  the  country  * 

This,  then,  is  the  unit  that  we  are  in  search  of.  But  for  the  present 
we  must  be  content  with  very  rough  methods,  and  improve  them 
gradually  as  our  Statistical  Departments  get  their  work  into  shape. 
It  is  enough  that  even  in  its  simplest  and  most  easily  workable  form 
the  unit  gives  a  tenfold  better  standard  of  value  than  that  afforded 
by  the  precious  metals. 

This  simplest  plan  is  to  select  a  number  of  representative  whole- 
sale articles  and  to  add  together  their  prices  at  different  times.t 
The  next  step  in  advance  is  to  estimate  the  importauce  of  each  com- 
modity by  the  mean  of  the  amount  spent  on  it  at  the  different 
periods  under  investigation.  This  importance  or  weight  is  then 
multiplied  into  the  change  in  price  of  the  commodity.  For  instance, 
if  the  value  of  the  pepper  consumed  in  an  average  year  in  England 
is  .€500,000,  and  that  of  the  tea  is  £11,000,000,  then  a  rise  in  the 
price  of  tea  by  1  per  cent,  counts  for  as  much  as  a  rise  in  the  price 
of  pepper  by  22  per  cent.:}:  If  the  weight  of  pepper  is  taken  as  equal 
to  1,  that  of  tea  must  be  22, 

The  next  step  is  to  allow  in  the  weights  of  particular  commodities 
for  the  values  of  things  whose  prices  are  governed  in  the  main  by 

*  But  perhaps  with  a  vievf  to  increase  the  steadinesa  of  bnsiueoa  we  should  count  iu  all 
the  products  of  British  in-lubtrj',  even  though  these  are  exported.  This  would  lead  ub 
to  reeard  the  annual  bhiii.Iv  of  cotton  manufactures  as  worth  about  £110,000,000, 
though  about  £80,000,000  worth  of  this  are  exported. 

+  This  method  was  followed  by  .levons  aud  the  earlier  workers,  and  ie  still  used  by 
the  Economist  newspaper  and  by  Mr.  Sauerbeck  and  others,  in  conjuDction  with  more 
advanced  methods. 


.  . aiming  at  asccrtaimog 

what  may  be  called  the  movements  of  the  centre  of  cravity  of  prices  is  so  obviously  junt, 
that,  though  there  is  great  room  fur  improvement  iu  det.iil,  the  principle  may  be  regaided 
as  thorongfjly  established.  Jevons  proposed  to  take  the  mean  of  the  logarithms  uf  the 
cliaiigca ;  but  I  venture  to  regard  this  aa  a  mathematical  error,  the  one  flaw  in  liia 
unrivalled  contributions  to  the  theory  of  money  and  prices.  The  weights  of  the  com- 
modities would  1)0  estimated  not  oftcner  tban  once  a  year,  eyeo  if,  as  is  very  Uliely,  it 
ahould  be  found  best  to  alter  the  unit  itself  once  a  month. 
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the  same  causes,  but  which  change  in  character  so  that  there  can  be 
no  continuous  record  of  their  prices.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  -weight 
allowed  for  cloth  of  a  standard  quality  might  well  include  the  valuea 
of  many  woollen  and  worsted  manufacturer,  which  change  their  forms 
with  every  breath  of  fashion.  Or,  on  another  plan,  we  might  count 
the  wool  instead  of  the  things  made  of  it  (lor  of  course  wc  ought  not 
to  count  both),  and  take  the  change  in  the  cost  of  weaving  a  yard 
of  standard  cloth  as  typical  of  changes  in  the  cost  of  other  branches 
of  the  manufacture. 

The  next  step  is  to  take  account  of  the  price  of  personal  services 
which  are  not  already  reckoned  for.  It  has  already  been  noted 
that  we  count  in  either  the  price  of  our  cloth,  or  the  price  of 
our  wool  together  with  that  of  manufacturing  it.  On  the 
same  principle,  if  we  count  the  value  of  our  bread  we  must  not 
count  the  cost  of  baking  it ;  but  if  we  count  in  only  the  price  of 
the  flour,  we  ought  to  allow  separately  for  the  cost  of  baking  it, 
whether  done  by  a  baker  or  by  a  domestic  servaut.  However,  since 
personal  services  are  the  most  important  group  of  things  which  are 
rising  in  price  relatively  to  the  average  of  commodities,  it  is  perhaps 
best  that  they  should  continue  to  be  omitted  until  we  are  ready  to 
take  some  account  of  those  subtle  refinements  ia  manufacture  which 
are  ever  changing  their  form,  while  with  every  change  their  real  price 
ia  falling  fast  relatively  to  the  average. 

This  brings  us  to  consider  the  great  problem  how  to  modify  our 
unit  80  as  to  allow  for  the  invention  of  new  commodities.  The  diffi- 
culty is  insuperable,  if  we  compare  two  distant  periods  without  access 
to  the  detailed  statistics  of  intermediate  times,  but  it  can  be  got  over 
fairly  well  by  systematic  statistics.  A  new  commodity  almost  always 
appears  at  first  at  something  like  a  scarcity  price,  and  its  gradual  fall 
in  price  can  be  made  to  enter  year  by  year  into  readjustments  of  the 
unit  of  purchasing  power,  and  to  represent  fairly  well  the  increased 
power  of  satisfying  our  wants  which  we  derive  from  the  new  com- 
modity.* 

This  difficulty  has  been  commonly  recognized  ;  but  there  is  another 
closely  connected  with  it,  which  seems  to  have  escaped  notice.  It  is 
that  of  a  thing  which  in  supplied  at  a  time  of  the  year  at  which  it 
ased  not  to  be  available.  The  best  plan  seems  to  be  to  regard  it  as  a 
new  commodity  when  it  first  appears  out  of  its  old  season.  Suppose 
that  at  one  time  strawberries  were  to  be  had  only  iu   June,   their 

*  No  notice  of  the  new  commodity  would  be  taken  in  fixing  tlic  unit  on  tUo  first 
occasion  of  its  appearance  in  the  price  list.  Suppose  this  to  be  on  the  first  of  January, 
1»9U  ;  then  the  unit  for  li^'JO  would  be  made  up  so  as  to  give  the  same  purchasing 
power  of  coniraoditjes,  other  than  the  new  one,  at  these  prices  as  the  last  unit  did  at  the 

Jiricea  of  a  year  ago.  But  hefore  making  np  the  unit  for  IS91,  the  weights  iu  the  unit 
or  1 890  would  be  shifted  a  little,  so  as  to  allow  for  the  new  commodity,  and  then  th« 
unit  for  18P1  would  be  made  to  give  the  same  purchasing  power  of  all  commodities, 
including  the  new  one,  as  did  that  for  18110. 
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average  price  being  6d.  Suppose  better  knowledge  enables  us  to  get 
them  in  June  at  3rf.,  in  May  and  July  at  6d,,  and  during  the  rest  of 
the  year  at  prices  from  1*.  up  to  10».  Their  average  price  for  the  ye^r, 
if  made  up  on  the  plan  followed  in  some  price  lists,  would  be  about 
5s.  as  against  Gd.  in  the  olden  times ;  whereas,  in  fact,  the  change 
would  have  more  than  doubled  the  purchasing  power  of  money  in  the 
matter  of  strawberries.  This  class  of  consideration  is  of  much  more 
importance  than  at  first  sight  appears  ;  for  a  great  part  of  modern  agri- 
cultural  and  transport  industries  are  devoted  to  iucreaisng  the  periods 
of  time  during  which  different  kinds  of  food  are  available.  Neglect  of 
this  has,  in  my  opinion,  vitiated  the  statistics  of  the  purchasing  power 
of  money  in  mediseval  times  with  rcg.nrd  to  nearly  all  kinds  of  food 
except  corn ;  even  the  well-to-do  would  hardly  get  so  simple  a  thing 
as  fresh  meat  in  winter.  And,  again,  in  backward  civilizations,  even 
when  things  are  in  season,  the  supply  of  them  is  fitful.  Those  who 
have  kept  fowls  for  their  own  eating,  find  that  they  often  have  more 
than  they  want  at  one  time  and  less  at  another.  In  many  cases  it 
is  better  to  pay  3*.  for  a  fowl  to  a  modern  middleman,  who,  drawing 
his  supplies  from  a  wide  area,  can  furnish  any  number  that  may  be 
ordered  at  a  short  notice,  than  2s.  6d.  or  even  2s.  to  one  whose 
resources  are  smaller.  The  dealer  who  makes  the  supply  accommo- 
date itself  to  our  wants  really  sells  a  superior  commodity,  and  his 
price,  though  nominally  higher,  may  really  be  lower;  just  as  a  coat 
which  fits  well  and  costs  £i  may  be  cheaper  than  a  similar  coat  that 
fits  badly  and  costs  only  £3. 

The  above  difficulty  relates  to  an  increase  in  the  time  during  which  a 
thing  is  procurable ;  there  is  a  similar  difiiculty  with  regard  to  place. 
"When  fresh  sea  fish  could  be  had  only  at  the  seaside  its  average  price 
was  low.  Now  that  the  railways  enable  it  to  be  sold  inland,  its  average 
retail  price  includes  much  higher  charges  for  distribution  than  it  used 
to  do.  The  simplest  plan  for  dealing  with  this  diflSculty  is  to  take,  as  a 
rule,  the  wholesale  price  of  a  thing  at  its  place  of  production,  and 
to  allow  full  weight  to  the  cheapening  of  the  transport  of  goods,  of 
persons  and  of  news  as  separate  and  most  weighty  items. 

For  many  reasons  it  would  be  better  to  take  retail  than  wholesale 
prices ;  but  that  would  often  be  impracticable,  because  the  retail 
price  corresponds  to  different  kinds  of  services  at  different  times  and 
places.  The  greengrocer  who  has  to  keep  a  large  and  varied  stock 
of  vegetables,  to  send  out  once  for  orders,  and  a  second  time  with  a 
cabbage,  may  very  likely  lose  on  the  transaction,  though  he  sells  for 
2d.  what  he  bought  for  a  farthing.  The  poor  woman  who  pays  jtd, 
for  the  cabbage  which  she  fetches  Ijome  herself  may  be  really  a 
more  profitable  customer.  Thus  retail  prices  among  advanced 
peoples,  and  especially  among  the  wealthier  portions  of  them,  include 
the  prices  of  many  personal  services  which  in  a  more  primitive  state 
the  consumer  dispenses  with. 
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The  next  point  is  to  allow  for  changes  in  things  which  at  first 
sight  appear  to  have  remained  unchanged.  An  ox  or  sheep  weighs 
now  more  than  twice  as  much  as  it  used  to  ;  of  that  weight  a  larger 
percentage  is  meat,  of  the  meat  a  lai^er  percentage  is  prime  meat, 
and  of  all  the  meat  a  larger  percentage  is  solid  food,  and  a  smaller 
percentage  is  water.  Again,  an  average  ten-roomed  house  is, 
p^haps,  twice  as  lai^e  in  volume  as  it  used  to  be ;  and  a  great  part 
of  its  cost  goes  for  water,  gas,  and  other  appliances  which  were  not 
in  the  older  house.  For  these  reasons  we  ought,  I  think,  to  strike 
off  a  very  great  deal  from  the  ordinary  estimates  of  the  purchasing 
power  of  money  in  backward  countries,  and  in  the  earlier  history  of 
our  own  country. 

But  ought  we  also  to  allow  anything  for  the  increased  requirements 
of  society?  For  instance,  10,000  rupees  give  the  retired  Indian 
officer  more  power  of  purchasing  the  necessaries,  comforts,  and 
luxuries  of  life,  whether  in  India  or  in  England,  than  it  would  when 
he  entered  the  service,  and  yet  he  finds  himself  pinched  because  his 
income  is  worth  less  than  the  £1000  of  his  English  brother  officer, 
which  he  used  to  regard  as  its  equivalent.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt 
that  this  consideration  must  be  entirely  ignored  in  estimating  our 
imit  of  purchasing  power.  We  want  to  use  our  unit  for  measuring 
payments  of  material  wealth.  If  any  class  of  people,  whether  post- 
men, or  clerks,  or  Indian  officials,  have  not  shared  in  the  general 
increase  of  real  income,  that  is  a  reason  for  reconsidering  their 
payments.  If  the  Government  has  so  worded  its  contracts  with  its 
officials  as  really  to  promise  that  every  ten  rupees  of  their  pay  shall 
be  always  equivalent  to  £1,  it  must  fulfil  the  contract ;  but  that  can 
be  done  without  changing  our  currency. 

It  is  trae,  then,  that  we  cannot  hope  to  get  a  standard  of  purchasing 
power  which  is  free  from  great  imperfections.  But  it  is  equally  true 
that  a  perfect  standard  of  length  bafiles  all  the  resources  of  science ; 
and  though  the  best  standard  of  value  that  we  can  get  is  not  nearly 
so  good  for  its  purposes  as  an  ordinary  yard  measure  is  for  its  purposes, 
yet  it  is  an  advance  on  using  as  our  standard  the  value  of  gold,  or 
esven  the  mean  between  the  values  of  gold  and  silver,  of  the  same 
kind,'  though  not  nearly  as  great,  as  the  advance  of  substituting  a  yard 
measure  for  the  length  of  the  foot  of  one  judge,  or  for  the  mean 
between  the  lengths  of  the  feet  of  two. 

Alfred  Marshall. 
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TN  seeking  Truth  we  ouglit  to  be  ready  to  give  up  every  cherished 
-^  illusion  and  every  dead  tradition,  if  so  be  that  we  may  thereby  see 
her  better.  But  before  we  accept  the  new  light  it  ia  quite  as  im» 
portant  that  we  should  feel  certain  that  it  is  better  than  the  old,  for 
the  new  is  not  true  because  it  is  new,  but  only  when  it  is  found  to 
rest  more  firmly  on  fact. 

This  no  doubt  applies  to  the  study  of  the  Bible  as  mach  as  to  any 
other  branch  of  research,  and  when  we  arc  asked  to  accept  the 
results  of  exegesis  and  of  free  criticism,  we  are  bound  first  to  make 
sure  that  the  methods  are  such  as  to  lead  to  the  finding  of  truth, 
and  the  results  such  as  accord  with  undisputed  facts.  The  volumi- 
nous literature  which  is  grouped  round  tlie  names  most  commonly 
known,  such  as  those  of  Ewald,  Coleuso,  Oraf,  Kuenen,  and 
Wellhausen,  demands  so  much  time  and  attcotion  from  the  reader 
that  we  may  well  shrink  from  the  task  of  attempting  to  master  it 
before  we  are  convinced  that  its  final  results  are  certainly  sound  and 
useful.  We  first  want  to  be  assured  that  our  motlern  teachers  have 
thoroughly  mastered  their  subject ;  and  the  cautious  attitude  of  the 
majority  in  face  of  the  critical  teaching  is  not  of  necessity  due  either 
to  prejudice  or  to  indifference,  for  it  may  spring  from  want  of  con- 
fidence in  the  teachers  themselves. 

Now  it  will  be  admitted  that,  among  the  chief  requisites  for  a 
thorough  understanding  of  the  Bible,  it  is  important  that  the  critic, 
in  addition  to  linguistic  and  literary  knowledge,  should  possess  a 
deep  acquaintance  with  Eastern  antiquities  and  a  sympathetic 
appreciation  of  Eastern  manners  and  thought.  It  is  equally  im- 
portant that  his  results  should  be  founded  on  accurate  study  of  his 
literature,  and  free  from  assertions  resting  only  on  bis  own  specula- 
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tions.  If  he  confines  himself  simply  to  recasting  a  literature,  the 
accuracy  and  reliability  of  -which  he  denies^  in  accordance  "with 
^ws  which  he  has  founded  on  that  literature  only,  and  which  are 
nncontroUeil  by  independent  knowledge  of  Oriental  history,  antiquity, 
and  thought,  he  stands  in  the  position  of  the  man  noticed  by  De 
Moigan,  whose  problem  for  squaring  the  circle  resolved  itself,  when 
.  stripped  of  all  its  verbiage,  into  the  postulate  that  the  circle  he 
squared  had  a  diameter  equal  to  a  third  of  its  circumference.  In 
other  words,  the  critic  cannot  hunt  with  the  hounds  and  run  with 
the  hare,  for,  if  he  discredits  the  authority  of  the  Old  Testament 
writers,  he  must  rest  on  some  other  authority,  and  this  cannot  be 
allowed  to  be  his  own.  It  must  be  the  authority  of  documents  or 
xnonuments  which  cannot  be  discredited. 

In  order  to  judge  how  far  the  modem  critical  schools  fulfil  such 
jreqnirements,  it  is  necessary  to  select  a  leading  example.  The  name 
of  Julius  Wellhausen  at  once  occurs  to  us,  for,  as  Professor  Robertson 
■Smith  tells  us,  he,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other  critic,  has  by  his 
writings  revived  an  interest  in  the  scientific  study  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment literature.  His  results,  with  perhaps  one  exception,  are  not 
indeed  new,  nor  does  he  claim  that  they  are.  The  views  of  the 
German  exegetical  writers  were  long  ago  presented  to  the  English 
public  by  Colenso,  and,  save  with  .regard  to  part  of  the  narrative  in 
Genesis,  it  is  rather  in  the  method  of  treatment  than  in  the  out- 
oome  that  Wellhausen  differs  from  his  predecessors. 

But,  before  speaking  of  the  reliability  of  those  results,  wc  may  be 
excused  for  attempting  to  examine  in  detail  how  far  the  assertions 
of  "Wellhausen  agree  with  the  facts  of  Oriental  antiquity,  and  how 
ikr  he  has  succeeded  in  imbuing  himself  with  a  thoroughly  sym- 
pathetic understanding  of  the  Oriental  genius.  Purely  literary 
study  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  is  a  very  narrow  line  of  research, 
and  it  may  be  that  the  critic  has  formed  views  from  such  study 
which  do  not  accord  with  the  results  of  the  study  of  monuments 
and  of  manners  in  the  East. 

And  first,  as  regards  the  purely  antiquarian  assertions  of  Wellhau- 
sen's  work  on  the  history  of  Israel,  the  following  notes  suggest  them- 
selyes  in  reading.  To  begin  with  a  very  important  question — namely, 
the  origin  of  the  sacred  name  of  Jehovah,  and  the  diflfusion  of  His 
wonhip — our  critic  informs  us  that  "  Jehovah  is  to  be  regarded  as 
the  family  or  tribal  God  of  the  family  to  which  Moses  belonged,  or 
of  the  tribe  of  Joseph;  "  and  in  another  passage  we  gather  that  His 
name  was  confined  to  Palestine  alone.  It  is  true  that  the  Bible  says 
otherwise  :  it  tells  us  that  Balaam,  from  Pethor  on  the  Euphrates, 
adored  Jehovah ;  that  Uriah  the  Hittite  had  a  name  suggesting  his 
worship  of  the  same  God ;  nay,  in  one  of  the  latest  prophets  we  have 
a  striking  passage  to  the  same  effect  as  it  stands  in  the  Revised  Version. 
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**  For  from  the  rising  of  the  sua  even  unto  the  going  down  of  the 
same  my  name  is  great  among  the  Gentiles,  and  in  every  shrine 
incense  is  offered  unto  my  name^  and  a  pure  offering  ;  for  my  name  is 
great  among  the  Gentiles,  saith  Jehovah  Sabaoth  ^*  (Mai.  i.  11).  But 
then  we  may  not  quote  the  Bible  against  Wellhausen.  We  may, 
however,  be  allowed  to  ask  how  he  explains  the  recent  discovery  of 
Mr.  Pinches,  that  the  Holy  Name  appears  on  the  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions as  early  as  UOO  b.c?  how  he  accounts  for  its  forming  part  of  the 
royal  names  of  the  Kings  of  Hamath  before  the  captivity  of  Israel? 
why  it  so  frequently  appears  ou  Phoeuician  gems,  not  only  in  Syria 
or  in  Cyprus,  but  even  in  Malta  and  other  Mediterranean  islands? 
The  testimony  of  the  monuments  accords  with  the  words  of  Malachi^i 
and  shows  us  that  almost  as  early  as  the  days  of  Solomon  the  name 
of  Jehovah  was  adored  by  Semitic  peoples  from  Nineveh  to  Sidon, 
and  from  I'ethor  to  Jerusalem.  Surely  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
the  tribal  God  of  a  small  Israelite  family  could  so  rapidly  have, 
become  sacred  to  the  various  races  of  Western  Asia,  and  it  is  easien 
to  reconcile  what  is  now  a  proved  archaeological  fact  with  the  worda] 
of  Genesis  (iv.  26),  which  accord  a  high  antiquity  to  the  Holy  Name. 
When  Wellhausen  tells  us  that  Amos  was  the  first  in  history  to  raise 
his  voice  against  popular  superstition,  we  can  only  surmise  that  he  is 
unacquainted  with  the  majestic  language  of  Egyptian  hymns,  as  old 
at  least  as  the  fourteenth  ceutury  r.c,  in  which  "  The  One,"  who 
manifests  Himself  in  every  God,  is  hailed  as  having  neither  temple 
nor  image.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  wc  find  the  critic  convinced 
that  the  worship  of  Jehovah  began  only  in  the  days  of  Josiah  to  be 
corrupted  by  the  practice  of  humau  sacrifice  as  an  *'  innovation,"  we 
must  recall  the  fact  that  at  least  in  1500  b.c.  the  sacrifice  of  the 
firstborn  was  a  recognized  rite  in  Assyria.  In  fact,  Wellhausen  does 
not  seem  to  recognize  that  gross  superstition  and  exalted  religious 
thought  are  certainly  known  to  have  existed  side  by  side  in  Asia  from 
a  period  even  earlier  than  the  days  of  Moses.  It  is  a  question  of 
class^  just  as  it  is  in  the  East  iu  our  own  times,  and  the  Prophet  of 
Jehovah  stood  high  above  the  benighted  peasant  who  feared  Moloch, 
just  as  the  worshipper  of  the  One  God  stands  high  above  the  fellah  who 
sets  an  olfering  for  the  Jdn  beside  the  spring  or  the  tree. 

The  critical  school  of  Graf  do  not  believe  that  any  tabernacle 
(Ohel)  existed,  in  the  wilderness.  Here  also  the  monuments  give  us 
hints  not  to  be  neglected.  Iu  Phoenician  inscriptions  the  word 
Ohel  occasionally  occurs,  and  among  the  spoils  taken  by  Thothmes  III. 
at  Megiddo  were  "  seven  poles  of  the  pavilion  of  the  enemy  plated 
with  silver."  Thus  we  know  for  certain  that  not  only  were  arks  and 
altars  borne,  both  in  Assyria  and  in  Egypt,  before  the  army,  but  that 
tents  with  plated  pillars,  not  unlike  the  Ohel  of  the  Pentateuch, 
were  used  in  the  field  as  early  as  the  time  of  Moses,     When  again 
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"Wellhausen  regards  the  use  of  incense,  and  the  Table  of  Shewbread, 
as  evidences  of  a  late  period  of  writing,  we  must  remember  that 
incense  was  brought  by  the  Syrians  to  Thothmes  III.,  and  that 
censers,  and  a  table  piled  with  loaves  like  the  shewbread,  are  shown 
on  very  early  Egyptian  pictures. 

Wellhauseu's  speculations  as  to  the  Hebrew  year  also  need  to 
be  controlled  by  monumental  evidence.  He  regards  the  old  Hebrew 
year  apparently  as  solar,  and  the  observation  of  the  moon  as  an 
innovation  during  the  captivity.  Monumental  evidence  shows  us, 
however,  that  the  Phoenician  year  was  lunar,  and  there  is  no  trace 
of  any  solar  year  among  the  older  Semitic  peoples.  His  theory 
finally  lauds  him  in  the  assertion  that  the  year  used,  in  the  times 
of  the  Kings,  to  begin  in  autumn  on  the  "  tenth  day  of  the  seveuth 
month  ■" — a  palpable  absurdity,  which  a  study  of  the  Mishnah  (Rosh- 
hash  Shannah)  would  have  enabled  him  to  avoid,  while  the  meaning 
of  the  names  of  the  old  Hebrew  and  Phoenician  (as  distinguished 
from  the  Assyrian)  mootlis  shows  us  that  Abib  must  always  have 
been  a  spring  month ;  and  it  is  generally  acknowledged  that  the 
lunar  year  in  Western  Asia  always  began  at  the  Vernal  Equinox, 
"when  once  this  year  had  been  made  roughly  to  agree  with  the  solar 
seasons  by  the  use  of  an  intercalary  month,  which  was  very  early 
adopted  at  all  events  at  Nineveh. 

Again,  as  regards  money,  Wellhausen  seems  to  suppose  that  the 
Hebrews  had  a  coinage  before  the  Captivity.  It  is,  however,  one  of 
the  striking  points  of  Old  Testament  criticism,  that  coins  arc  not 
mentioned  till  the  time  of  Ezra :  thus,  the  expression  "  to  fill  the 
hand,''  used  with  regard  to  the  priests  (2  Cbron.  xiii.  9),  does  not 
refer  to  money,  nor  is  coinage  noticed  at  all  in  another  passage 
(Deut.  xviii,  8)  to  which  the  critic  refers,  and  where  its  mention 
would  be  very  siguificant.  Weights  and  rings  were  used  as  currency 
as  carlv  as  the  time  of  Moses,  but  the  earliest  known  coins  do  not 
appear  before  about  the  sixth  century  h.c,  and  the  daric  was  used 
in  Babylon  apparently  only  a  shoit  time  before  the  conquest  by 
Cyrus. 

When  Wellhausen  complains  that  Pul  and  Tiglath  POeser  arc 
"  hardly  distinguished  "  by  the  book  of  Chronicles,  we  see  that  he  is 
unaware  of  the  recent  discovery  of  a  long-suspected  fact — namely, 
that  Pid  and  Tiglath  Pilescr  were  the  same  person  j  yet  this  is  now 
[•made  certain  by  Assyriology.  Wellhausen  seems  to  hold  the  dis- 
coveries of  cuneiform  research  in  light  esteem ;  he  says  that  Assy- 
riologists  have  quite  failed  to  explain  the  alliance  of  Judah  and 
Syria  against  Assyria,  and  that  the  Izdubar  tablets  have  little  value 
for  purposes  of  comparison  with  Genesis  ;  yet,  surely,  when  endeavour- 
ing to  construct  a  scheme  of  chronology,  the  critic  might  have  found 
it  useful  to  compare  the  dates  derived  from  cuneiform  records,  to 
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■which  he  does  not  refer,  preferring  simply  to  assert  that    certain 
nnmbers  are  "  impossible." 

In  another  passage  we  note  the  survival  of  an  old  error  as  regards 
the  worship  of  Baal.  Jezebel  is  said,  indeed,  to  have  persecuted  the 
prophets  of  Jehovah,  but  she  cannot  have  been  the  first  to  propagate 
Baal  worship  in  Israel,  for  we  know  that  the  name  of  Baal  was  in 
use  before  the  time  of  Moses,  throughout  Syria  to  the  very  south. 
It  occurs  in  the  town  names  of  the  Karuak  lists ;  and  even  in 
Egypt  Baal  was  adored  in  the  time  of  the  Hyksos  kings.  It  is  an 
error  to  suppose  that  Baal  was  a  purely  Phoenician  deity,  for  he  was 
worshipped  frbm  a  remote  antiquity  by  all  the  Semitic  peoples  from 
Assyria  to  Egypt.  Again,  the  derivation  of  the  word  cherub  as 
connected  with  the  Greek  ynjpSy  shows  us  that  Wellhausen  is  far 
behind  his  age.  Kirub  in  Assyria  has  been  shown  to  be  the  name 
of  the  great  man-bulls  of  Nineveh  ;  and  in  Greece  it  appears  in  the 
name  Korybas,  which  has  nothing  in  common  with  ffryps,  apparently 
an  Aryan  word. 

The  question  of  the  antiquity  of  the  Genesis  narratives  is, 
however,  more  important  tliau  the  preceding  details.  Wellhausen 
assumes  generally  that,  when  a  Hebrew  narrative  or  expression, 
recalls  Assyria  or  Babylon,  it  is  to  be  referred  to  the  period  of  the 
Babylonian  domination.  He  cannot  apparently  believe  that  such 
similarities  may  arise  because  indigenous  belief  or  custom  had  an 
ancient  common  origin  witli  the  customs  and  beliefs  of  Babylonia; 
he  regards  all  such  as  being  "  imported,"  and  makes  Genesis  the 
echo  of  teachings  which  he  supposes  the  Hebrews  to  have  received 
from  their  tyrants  in  Babylon  or  in  Jerusalem.  *^Thc  Hebrews 
probably  derived  the  legend  in  the  last  instance  from  Babylon  "  he 
affirms,  and  supposes  that  in  its  very  earliest  form  it  cannot  "  have 
been  imported  before  the  time  of  Solomon,"  The  conclusions  of  an 
antiquarian  would  be  perhaps  just  the  opposite.  There  is  a  close 
connection  between  the  early  story  of  Genesis  and  the  Izdubar 
legend,  but  there  is  no  identity.  Had  there  been  any  direct  borrow- 
ing, the  student  of  traditions  is  well  aware  that  the  resemblances 
would  have  been  much  more  exact.  The  names  of  Noah  and  Adam  I 
do  not  occur  in  the  Assyrian,  Akkadian,  Babylonian,  or  Phccnician 
versions  of  the  narratives ;  the  actors  and  the  actions  alike  are  often 
very  different  from  those  of  the  early  chapters  of  Genesis.  Thesel 
diflerences  are  clear  evidence  (to  the  comparative  student)  that  there 
was  no  such  "  borrowing "  as  Wellhausen  supposes,  but  that  the 
Hebrew  narrative  is  rather  to  be  considered  an  indigenous  product, 
and  the  PhtEuician  and  Assyrian  stories  to  be  regarded  as  parallel 
but  distinct  growths  from  an  originally  common  tradition. 

Another  curious   point   concerns   the  notice   of  Ur   in   Genesis.' 
Wellhausen  sees  in  this  name  a  later  tradition  of  Hebrew  migration. 
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He  supposes  the  earlier  belief  to  have  been  that  the  Hebrews  came 
from  a  certain  Haran  in  Syria.  While,  however,  the  Bible  certainly 
places  Haran  cast  of  the  Euphrates,  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  Ur  is 
probably  an  Akkadian  or  Turanian  word,  and  its  occurrence  in 
Genesis  might  be  considered  a  mark  of  antiquity.  Ur  means  "  the 
city,"  and  is  perhaps  to  be  identified  with  Ur-uk,  "  the  great  city," 
once  a  seaport  on  the  Euphrates.  A  little  later  on  Wellhausen  is 
obliged  to  account  as  best  he  can  for  the  Biblical  statements  which 
represent  Israel  as  closely  akin  to  the  Arameans.  No  explanation 
is,  however,  really  needed :  language  shows  us  beyond  dispute  that 
the  Semitic  immigrants  in  Syria  were,  at  a  remote  period,  of  the 
same  original  stock  with  those  who  spread  over  Mesopotamia.  It 
is  only  because  the  critic  refuses  to  place  confidence  in  the  account  of 
Abraham's  migration  from  Ur,  and  neglects  to  trace  the  Hebrews  any 
further  than  from  the  lands  cast  of  the  Jordan,  that  any  difficulty  arises. 

In  the  same  way,  modern  critics  have  declined,  for  no  very 
clear  reason,  to  believe  that  the  Phoeaicians  came  also  from  the 
Persian  Gulf.  There  is  nothing  known  which  tends  to  show  that 
the  original  seat  of  the  Semitic  race  was  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  there  are,  indeed,  indications  that  it  is  rather 
to  be  sought  (as  far  as  history  and  language  can  carry  us  back)  in 
Arabia.  But  if  in  Arabia,  then  only  by  the  path  which  Abraham 
is  said  in  the  Bible  to  have  followed  could  Israel  ever  have 
reached  Western  Palestine.  To  cross  the  Syrian  desert  has  always 
been  impossible  for  all  races.  It  is  a  most  insurmountable  natural 
barrier,  and,  save  from  the  west  shores  of  Arabia,  Syria  has  always 
been  reached  by  following  the  river  Euphrates  far  north  to  the 
point  where  the  Syrian  desert  narrows  and  linally  ends. 

The  linguistic  arguments  of  Wellhausen  are  not  among  his 
strongest,  lie  makes  no  allusion  to  the  archaic  forms  which  have 
been  observed  in  Genesis,  or  to  the  Egyptian  words  and  names  in 
Exodus,  which  are  indications  at  least  worth  a  passing  reference;  nor 
does  he  notice  the  labours  of  F.  Delitszi.-h,  which  establish  a  new 
connection  between  Hebrew  and  the  language  of  Mesopotamia,  and 
thus  serve  to  show  us  that  so-called  Aramaisms  are  not  of  neces- 
sity marks  of  late  date — as,  indeed,  the  critic  himself  half  allows. 
There  is,  indeed,  much  yet  to  be  learned  concerning  the  connection 
between  Hebrew,  Phoenician,  and  Assyrian ;  and  the  grammatical 
views  founded  on  a  study  of  the  later  Aramaic,  Syriac,  and  Arabic 
will  probably  have  to  undergo  a  considerable  revision  in  face  of  the 
new  knowledge  derived  from  Phoenician  and  Assyrian  inscriptions 
while  derivations,  even  from  the  old  non-Semitic  Akkadian,  are 
beginning  to  establish  themselves,  which  serve  to  show  the  use  in 
Hebrew  of  words  which  may  have  been  learned  by  the  family  of 
Abraham  while  dwelling  in  the  midst  of  Akkadian  populations. 
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In  fact  Wellhausen'a  theory  of  a  "  Hebrew  Group "  including 
Hebrews,  Edomites,  Moabites,  and  Ammonites,  rests  neitber  on  the 
Bible  nor  on  modern  science.  In  Genesis  we  find  many  other  tribes 
said  to  have  had  a  common  origin  with  Israel,  such  as  the  sons  of' 
Ishmael  and  those  of  Keturah.  To  say  that  the  Hebrews  "  adopted 
the  language  of  the  Canaanites  "  is  also  to  adhere  to  ideas  now 
becoming  obsolete.  Wellhausen  must  explain  what  he  means  by  the 
word  Canaanite,  which  is  not  an  ethnical,  but  purely  a  geographical 
term.  The  PhcEnicians  were  Canaanites,  but  yet  Semitic  ;  they  dwelt 
in  the  "  Canaan  "  or  low  pkiu  country.  The  Hittites  are  called 
Canaanites  in  the  Bible,  but  they  were  not  a  Semitic  people.  Pre- 
snmabl}^  Wellhausen  means  that  the  language  of  the  Semitic 
agriculturists  of  Palestine  differed  from  that  of  the  original  nomadic 
Hebrews,  and  was  adopted  by  them ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  clear, 
either  from  the  Bible  or  from  science.  Hebrew,  Phoeniciau,  and 
Moabite,  when  first  we  know  them  monumentally,  differ  only  as 
dialects  from  each  other  ;  but  we  only  know  these  dialects  from  monu- 
ments about  900  or  700  u.c,  and,  an  far  as  the  names  of  towns  in 
Syria  can  teach  us,  it  would  appear  that  the  Semitic  Canaanites, 
before  their  conquest  by  Joshua^s  host,  spoke  a  language  very  closely 
resembling  Hebrew.  We  have,  however,  no  real  information  as  to 
the  peculiarities  of  the  dialects  spoken  by  the  Hebrews  in  the  time 
of  Abraham,  although  we  may  gather  from  Genesis  that  it  was  not 
the  same  as  Aramaic.  The  common  origin,  however,  of  all  these 
tongues  is  beyond  dispute,  and  the  expression  "  language  of  Canaan  " 
(Isaiah  xix.  18)  evidently  means  a  West  Semitic  tongue  in  general  as 
distinguished  from  the  Egyptian  language.  The  use  of  the  word 
Canaanite  by  Wellhausen  is  incorrect,  for  Canaan  was  inhabited  by 
more  than  one  race.  In  this  connection  it  m&y  also  be  noted  that 
the  difficulties  raised  by  Socin  and  other  writers  as  to  the  notice  of 
the  Hittites  in  Genesis  are  purely  creations  of  their  own  fancy, 
because,  althougli  the  Hittites — a  non-Semitic  people — only  appear 
on  the  monuments  in  Northern  Syria,  and  not  in  Hebron,  we 
have  yet  no  monuments  as  old  as  the  sup]>osed  date  of  Abraham,  and 
we  have,  on  the  other  hand,  town  names  in  Southern  Palestine  which 
seem  to  be  derived  from  the  name  Heth,  and  tend  to  prove  that  the 
Hittite  tribes  once  extended  even  to  the  borders  of  Egypt.  It  would 
seem  that  when  in  the  Bible  the  word  Canaanite  is  used  ethnically 
it  is  to  the  non- Semitic  tribes  that  it  applies,  and  it  is  certain  that 
in  this  sense  the  Hebrews  never  adopted  the  "  language  of  the 
Canaanites." 

Wellhausen  allows  himself  to  take  various  liberties  with  the 
Hebrew  tribes.  In  one  passage  he  speaks  of  twelve,  but  only 
enumerates  eleven,  omitting  Levi,  which,  according  to  another 
enumeration,  he  inserts.      In  the  second  case,  however,  he  leaves  out 
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Gad,  without  any  reference  to  the  fact  that  the  "  men  of  Gad  "  are 
mentioned  about  900  u.c.  on  the  Moabite  stone.  It  is  astonishing 
also  to  learn  that  the  Moabites  were  monotheists,  in  any  sense,  because 
they  worshipped  Chemosh,  since  it  appears  from  the  Moabite  Stone 
that  they  also  adored  Ashtoreth  ;  but  the  critic's  views  as  to  the 
idolatry  of  Palestine  are  throughout  very  peculiar,  for  he  speaks  of 
Baal  ("the  master'')  as  representiug  "the  female  principle''! 
Another  instance  connected  with  ethnical  questions  may  also  be 
notedj  in  which  he  refuses  to  credit  the  Bible  account  of  the  Syrian 
terror  of  the  Hittites,  supposing  that  we  should  read  Assyrians 
instead,  whereas  monumental  history  shows  us  that  the  Hittites  were 
exactly  the  people  of  whom  the  Syrians  of  Damascus  were  very  likely 
at  this  period  to  have  been  most  afraid.  The  gratuitous  assertion 
that  the  "archers"  in  the  Blessing  of  Jacob  must  needs,  on  account 
of  their  weapons,  be  Assyrians,  is  also  disproved,  not  only  by  other 
Bible  passages,  but  also  by  the  pictures  which  show  the  early  use  of 
the  bow  among  the  tribes  of  Canaan. 

Another  favourite  statement  concerning  Hebrew  religion  is  re- 
peated by  Wellhausen,  who  says  that  it  "  dispensed  with  concep- 
tions of  Heaven  and  Hell."  If  this  were  so  then  the  Hebrews 
differed  indeed  from  their  contemporaries,  for  it  is  proved  by  Assyrian 
research  that  from  an  early  time — long  before  the  days  of  I^Ioses — 
the  Semitic  peoples  believed  in  future  reward  and  punishment — in  aa 
Elysium,  where  the  just  rested  in  peace  "  under  a  silver  sky/'  and  in 
a  place  of  torment,  where  the  wicked  mourned  and  despaired.  It  is 
true  that  the  idea  of  a  future  return  to  a  happy  existence  on  the 
earth  does  not  find  expression  in  ancient  Hebrew  iiteraturcj  but  it  is 
not  true  that  the  Hebrews  expected  no  future  reward  or  punishment ; 
and  the  idea  of  a  Hell  for  the  wicked  is  traced  ia  the  very  earliest 
records  of  Assyria  and  of  Egypt  alike.  The  assertion,  on  another 
page  of  Wellhausen's  work,  that  the  Pharisees  iirst  invented  the  idea 
of  future  reward,  is  in  direct  contradiction  with  the  results  of 
modem  research,  which  show  us  that  the  Repkaim,  or  shades  of  the 
dead,  were  held  to  expiate  the  deeds  or  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the 
conduct  of  their  mortal  life.  What  the  Pharisees  did  teach  that  was 
new  was  the  theory  of  a  glorified  earthly  existence  in  the  future  ;  but 
this  even  they  did  not  probably  invent,  for  we  can  trace  back  such  a 
belief  in  Persia  almost  to  the  time  of  Cyrus,  and  there  can  be  no 
real  doubt  that  the  Day  of  Judgment  is  noticed  by  Joel  (iii.  2)  long 
before  the  Pharisaic  dogma  was  elaborated  in  Judea. 

A  few  details  of  archaeological  import  may  be  added.  The 
assertion  that  Jehovah  was  "  associated  with  a  queen  of  heaven  "  in 
the  time  of  Manasseh  shows  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  old 
Semitic  Pantheon.  The  Queen  of  Heaven  was  the  consort  of  Baal 
.Shemim,  "  the  lord  of  heaven,"  and  the  name  was  one  of  the  titles 
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of  Ashtoretli.  It  was  no  new  creation  of  the  fancy  of  Manasseh, 
but  a  well-known  title  of  the  goddess  of  Syria  and  of  Palestine,  nor 
have  we  any  monument,  or  gem,  or  tablet  in  existence,  on  which  the 
name  of  Jehovah  has  as  yet  been  found  connected  with  that  of  a 
goddess. 

When  Wellhausen  makes  use  of  the  word  Chaldean,  it  may  be  in 
deference  to  the  popular  ignorance  on  the  subject.  Me  knows,  of 
course,  that  the  word  so  rendered  does  not  occur  in  the  Hebrew, 
where  the  term  Candim  or  **  conquerors  "  has  been  so  rendered  by 
translators.  Of  the  Caldai,  or  Chaldeans,  we  know  little,  and  they 
appear  on  raonumeuts  in  the  early  days  of  Mesopotamian  anarchy. 
Yet  even  this  term  as  used  by  Wellhausen  seems  to  suggest  imperfect 
conceptions  as  to  Mesopotamian  history. 

It  is  remarkable  again  that  he  should  fix  on  the  Sabbath  and  on 
circumcision  as  distinctive  of  Judaism  after  the  Captivity.  The 
Sabbath  was  very  early  observed  in  Mesopotamia,  while  circumcision 
was  not  by  any  means  distinctive  of  the  Jews,  since  it  was  a  custom 
common  to  the  Phoenicians,  the  Arabs,  the  Egyptians,  and  to  certain 
tribes  of  Asia  Minor,  as  well  as  to  the  Kaffirs  and  Hottentots.  On 
their  return  to  Jerusalem,  the  Jews  certainly  found  circumcision 
customary  among  the  "  people  of  the  land,"  and  the  rite  is  probably 
traceable  to  remote  antiquity.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  were  the 
*'  uacircumcised  "  races  of  the  later  Jewish  period.  In  passing,  it 
may  be  finally  noted  that  the  word  Karaite  is  found  in  writings 
older  than  the  eighth  century ;  that  the  Cabbala  did  not  originate 
among  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  but  is  traceable  to  the  Akkadians ;  and 
that  the  account  which  Wellhausen  gives  of  the  Jewish  dispersion 
might  be  materially  improved  by  a  reference  to  their  inscriptions  in 
Russia  and  in  Italy,  &c. 

The  preceding  considerations  may,  perhaps,  suffice  to  show  that 
many  of  the  results  at  which  Wellhausen  arrives  by  his  exegesis  are 
not  supported  by  the  discoveries  due  to  modern  research.  In  some 
cases  they  are,  indeed,  directly  opposite  to  the  most  certain  facts  of 
archieology,  and  in  many  others  they  are  at  least  doubtful.  The 
critic  has,  in  short,  much  yet  to  learn  before  he  can  teach,  and  this 
is  equally  clear  when  wo  tarn  to  questions  of  Oriental  life  and 
thought. 

In  ancient  Israel,  Wellhausen  tells  us,  polygamy  was  rare, 
monogamy  the  rule.  The  assertion  is  surprising,  and  the  truth  is 
probably  to  be  sought  in  a  study  of  existing  conditions.  Polygamy 
is  still  rare  in  the  East,  because  the  poor  can  only  afford  to  main- 
tain one  wife.  It  is  hardly,  however,  correct  to  make  so  general 
a  statement,  since  from  the  days  of  Jacob  downwards  a  plurality 
of  wives  has  been  the  rule  among  the  higher  classes  in  Semitic 
countries. 
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It  is  equally  irreconcilable  with  Oriental  custom  to  speak  of 
"  large  e^itates "  and  "  small  peasant  proprietors  "  in  the  days  of 
Solomon.  The  land  laws  contemplated  in  the  Bible  are  of  a  very 
different  character.  In  primitive  Oriental  society  property  in  land 
has  always  been  on  the  village  or  communal  system,  which  still 
survives  in  Palestine,  in  Russia^  in  India,  and  among  the  Kaffir  races. 
Individual  property  is  confined  to  houses,  gardens,  and  similar 
holdings.  Agricultural  lands  are  the  common  property  of  the 
village,  and  so  also  are  the  pastures.  The  picture  which  Wellhausen 
draws  savours  of  modern  European  politics  rather  than  of  ancient 
Hebrew  life.  The  beat  sources  of  information — the  agreements,  for 
instance,  of  the  Egibi  family  deciphered  by  the  Assyriologists — are 
not  noticed  at  all  by  our  critic  in  discussing  the  Hebrew  land  laws. 

Frequent  allusions  to  a  "  religious  tone  "  as  marking  lateness  of  date 
in  a  narrative  occur  throughout  the  work  of  which  we  are  speaking. 
This,  also,  seems  to  argue  a  want  of  sympathy  with  Oriental  life  and 
literature.  "Where,  indeed,  can  we  find  in  the  East  any  history  from 
which  such  a  tone  is  absent  ?  Rameses  speaks  of  his  victories  as  due 
to  the  favour  of  Ka.  Mesha  thanks  Chemosh  for  the  deliverance  of 
Moab.  Sennacherib  and  Nebuchadnezzar  boast  of  the  graciousness 
of  Asshur  and  of  Bel.  Passages  might  be  quoted  from  the  monu- 
ments to  prove  the  pious  and  reverent  spirit  in  which — often  with 
great  beauty — -men  used  to  apeak  of  the  Divine  guidance ;  and  the 
same  tone  is  found  both  in  Moslem  literature  and  in  the  common 
conversation  of  modern  Orientals.  To  regard  such  a  "  religious 
tone"  as  showing  a  tendency  in  Old  Testament  writings,  and  as 
evidence  of  late  sacerdotal  authorship,  is  to  evince  a  very  imperfect 
acquaintance  with  Oriental  antiquity  and  character. 

Another  forced  contrast  is  that  which  Wellhausen  draws  between 
the  Nebi,  or  "  prophet, "  and  the  Iloeh,  or  "  seer."  In  Samuel  the 
two  words  arc  said  to  be  synonymous,  Roeh  being  an  archaic  term.  In 
Deuteronomy  the  prophet  is  described  as  resembling  in  character  the 
seer  Samuel,  a  "  dreamer  of  dreams,''  in  communion  with  Jehovah. 
The  fact  is  that  the  character  of  a  prophet  and  his  position  with 
respect  both  to  the  priest  and  to  the  king  are  only  very  imperfectly 
understood  by  the  critic.  It  is,  perhaps,  only  after  long  residence  in 
the  East,  where  the  dervish,  supposed  to  be  divinely  inspired,  still 
holds  a  social  position  not  unlike  that  of  the  seers  of  old,  that  it 
becomes  possible  to  appreciate  how  such  an  influence  can  be  allowed 
to  mingle  with  the  ordinary  current  of  administrative  government 
and  with  the  ordinary  ritual  of  the  national  religion.  Yet  in  the 
case  of  the  Soudanese  Mahdi,  of  the  dervishes  who  surround  the 
Sultan,  and  of  those  to  whom  Arabi  Pasha  used  to  defer,  we  have 
seen  such  an  influence  in  recent  times  playing  a  part  even  in 
European  politics. 
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Still  more  carious  is  the  distinction  between  priests,  scribes,  and 
Pharisees,  and  between  the  written  and  unwritten  Torah,  on  which 
Wellhanscn  insists.  He  appears  to  think  that  when  once  the  law 
had  been  put  "  in  black  and  white,"  as  he  calls  it,  the  people  became 
independent  of  the  oral  teaching  of  the  priests;  and,  like  his  pre- 
decessors, he  makes  of  the  scribes  a  body  distinct  from  the  priests, 
and  politically  opposed  to  their  influence.  These  assumptions  also' 
savour  of  the  West  rather  than  of  the  East,  as  a  moment's  reflection 
will  show.  Dr.  Robertson  Smith  once  suggested  that  Isaiah's 
prophecies  first  appeared  as  "  broadsheets  "  distributed  among  the 
people.  Now,  in  England,  where  nearly  every  man  can  read  his 
Bible,  and  can  decipher  the  tract,  religious  or  political,  placed  in 
his  hands,  such  independence  of  oral  teaching  is  possible  ;  but 
when  one  has  lived  in  the  East  and  seen  how  few,  save  the  commercial 
class  in  the  cities  and  the  relig;ious  class  in  the  mosques,  are  able 
even  to  write  their  names,  it  becomes  certain  that  the  Torah  can 
never  have  been  in  circulation  among  the  masses.  Whatever  was 
the  literature  of  the  Hebrews,  it  is  certain  that  it  was  stored  in  the 
Temple,  and  in  a  late  age  in  the  synagogues ;  and  at  no  time  in  their 
history  as  a  people  can  the  populace  have  become  independent  of  the 
teachings  of  thrir  priests.  This  is  indeed  one  reason  for  the  great 
power  of  the  dervish,  because  he  appeals  to  an  unlettered  folk,  not 
through  books  or  on  the  authority  of  the  priesthood,  but  as  a  direct 
representative  of  the  spoken  will  of  God. 

When,  again,  Wcllhauscn  sees  difficulties  and  contradictions  ia 
the  various  accounts  of  rebellions,  and  of  constantly  changing 
relations  between  the  Syrian  States,  he  seems  rather  to  found  hi* 
views  on  the  stability  of  Western  institutions  as  contrasted  with 
the  precarious  tenure  of  authority  in  the  East.  When  Oriental 
monarchs  subjugate  a  country  they  can  never  expect  that  their 
authority  will  be  acknowledged  without  intermission.  The  King's 
writ  only  runs  where  it  is  enforced,  the  Sultan  or  the  Emir  only 
collects  taxes  by  aid  of  an  expedition.  The  various  rebellions 
mentioned  in  the  chronicles  of  the  Hebrews  are  illustrated  both 
from  Egyptian  and  from  Assyrian  history  by  the  records  of  annual 
expeditions  made  by  the  kings  to  re-assert  their  authority  throughout 
their  dominions. 

Another  critical  axiom,  generally  accepted,  yet  open  to  grave 
suspicion,  is  that  which  regards  repetitions  in  a  narrative  as  evidence 
of  plurality  of  authorship.  In  Oriental  narrative  this  argument  has 
very  little  force.  It  would  be  possible  for  the  critic  to  take  to 
pieces  on  this  ground  the  narratives  of  Assyrian  tablets,  and  to 
argue  an  editor  when  in  reality  the  repetition  is  but  part  of  the 
Oriental  style ;  and  indeed  in  all  ancient  narratives — as,  for  instance, 
in  the  Aryan  folk  tales — this  tendency  to  repetition  is   found.     The 
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axiom  Las  therefore  no  such  force  in  Hebrew  literature  as  it  would 
poflaess  in  modern  European  writings. 

It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  allude  to  minor  slips,  such  as  placing 
Beth  Maachah  in  Gilead,  or  supposing  Zcrah's  army  to  have  been 
defeated  at  Gath.  If  Wellhausea  had  visited  the  site  of  Sela-ham- 
iiVLahlekoth  he  would  not  have  described  the  encounter  between 
Saul  and  David  as  "  a  good  natnred  joke,  telling  how  the  two  played 
hide  and  seek  round  a  hill."  He  regards  the  fi.\ation  of  Levitical 
limits  as  impossible  in  a  mountain  countiy,  yet,  in  our  own  days, 
the  Jews,  in  the  steep  Saied  hills,  tix  the  Sabbatic  limit  in  a  some- 
what similar  fashion,  for  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  a  square 
figure  is  intended  as  the  boundary  of  the  Levitical  suburbs. 

More  important  than  such  objections  is  the  question  of  the  relia- 
bility of  certain  deductions  which  Wellhausen  does  not  stop  to  prove, 
and  that  of  the  supposed  "  interpolations  "  which  he  continually 
suggests.  Where  in  the  Old  Testament  does  he  find  it  stated  that 
there  were  steps  to  Solomou^s  altar :  that  the  priests  of  Jehovah  were 
slain  by  Jehu :  that  Obed  Edom  was  a  Philistine ;  or  that  Shiloh  was 
destroyed  by  the  Philistine  host  ?  In  the  blessing  of  Jacob  he 
asserts  that  Joseph  is  represented  as  "  crowned  "  among  his  brethren. 
This  is  not  the  rendering  which  English  students  give  to  the  passage, 
but  it  is  important  to  note  how,  while  endeavouring  to  show  that 
Joseph  ratber  than  Judah  is  here  made  the  chief  tribe,  Wellhausen 
never  refers  to  the  words :  "  the  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from 
Judah  ....  until  Shiloh  come/'  It  seems,  indeed,  in  many  of 
these  passages  that  a  desire  to  astonish  by  originality  has  got  the 
better  of  the  critic's  judgment,  but  all  such  groundless  assertions 
tend  rather  to  weaken  the  confidence  with  which  we  may  regard  h^s 
scholarship. 

The  question  of  "  interpolation  "  is  one  of  primary  importance. 
In  one  place  we  read  of  a  "  worthless  anachronistic  anecdote,^'  in 
another  of  an  "  interpolation  in  an  interpolation,"  and  again  of  a 
*' gloss,"  or  that  a  passage  is  "not  genuine,"  The  words  *'  King's 
weight  '^  are  said  to  be  a  gloss,  because  referring,  says  Wellhausen, 
to  the  King  of  Assyria,  though  no  reason  is  given  why  the  King  of 
Israel  should  not  also  have  a  royal  standard  of  weight.  Any  mention 
of  the  Ohel  Moed  before  the  Captivity  is  an  interpolation,  because 
other  terms  are  more  usually  employed.  A  passage  in  Samuel  is 
**  hopelessly  corrupt "  because  it  mentions  the  Levites;  and  again, 
Wellhausen  says  generally,  with  respect  to  favourable  notices  of 
David  and  of  Judah  in  Ilosea  and  Amos  :  ''  I  consider  all  such 
references  to  be  interpolations,"  In  hardly  a  single  case  is  there 
any  reference  to  the  authority  of  versions,  while  any  argument  from 
context  will  generally  be  found  on  reading  the  passage  to  be  inad- 
missible.    The  question  is  then,  are  we  to  be  content  that  the  critic 
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should  first  formulate  a  theory  and  should  then  answer  all  objections 
to  his  theory  by  supposing  the  text  to  be  corrupt?  It  is  of  course 
^rell  known  that  variations  and  omissions  occur  in  the  ancient 
versions,  which  are  worthy  of  the  closest  study.  The  Samaritans 
did  not  scruple  to  tone  down  the  Pentateuch  in  accordance  with 
their  own  opinions,  where  the  alteration  of  a  word,  or  a  letter,  or 
even  of  a  phrase  would  serve  their  purpose ;  but  such  alteration 
caunot  be  allowed  in  the  nineteenth  century  merely  on  the  ipse 
durit  of  the  critic.  He  is  bound  to  show  cause  why  the  passage  is 
to  be  suspected  beyond  the  requirements  of  his  critical  theory.  If 
the  Bible  will  not  square  with  the  theory,  so  much  the  worse  for  the 
latter. 

Equally  arbitrary  appears  to  be  Wellhausen's  supposition  that  the 
early  chapters  of  Joshua  and  of  Judges  represent  independent  accounts 
of  the  Hebrew  conquest  of  Palestine.  The  narrative  in  Judges 
professes  to  refer  to  the  deeds  of  the  second  generation,  and  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  towns  destroyed  by  Joshua  may  have  risen 
from  their  ashes  and  have  again  defied  Israel  in  the  times  of  Othniel 
and  his  contemporaries.  The  Canaanite  population  was  never  quite 
rooted  out,  and  the  position  of  the  Israelites  among  the  settled 
agricultural  population  long  continued  to  resemble  that  of  Omar's 
tribesmen  in  face  of  the  GrEcco-Syrian  populations — a  caste  of 
dominant  conquerors  who  had  not  yet  entirely  abandoned  the 
nomadic  life  of  the  desert,  and  who  ruled  a  populace  more  civilized 
in  some  respects,  though  less  warlike,  than  themselves.  When,  again, 
Wellhausen  supposes  the  attack  of  Levi  and  Simeon  on  Shechem  to 
be  a  reminiscence  of  some  incident  of  the  conquest,  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  protest  against  his  thus  mixing  up  in  hopeless  confusion 
the  story  of  Jacob  and  that  of  the  later  conquest.  If  such  trans- 
ferences arc  allowed  the  early  history  of  Israel  is  made  impossible. 
The  story  must  stand  as  it  is  recorded,  or  else  must  be  altogether 
abandoned. 

With  a  stroke  of  the  pen  the  critic  transfers  all  the  Psalms  to  a 
period  subsequent  to  the  Captivity  ;  but  any  student  who  has  con- 
sidered the  archaic  imagery  of  some  of  these  Hebrew  hymns,  and 
who  has  compared  them  with  the  sacred  songs  of  Egypt  and  of 
Assyria,  cannot  fail  to  regard  this  view  as  a  very  hasty  and  uncritical 
estimate,  although  few  would  now  argue  that  Psalms  which  clearly 
refer  to  the  Babylonian  captivity  are  likely  to  have  been  written  by 
David,  The  whule  of  that  cxegetical  labour  which  divides  the 
Elohistic  and  Jehovistic  Psalms  is  swept  away  by  Wellhausen  in  this 
passing  reference. 

The  fact  is  that  exegetical  study  is  an  extremely  narrow  basis  on 
which  to  found  a  scientific  estimate  of  Hebrew  antiquity.  To 
Wellhausen  Graf  is  more  important  than  Sennacherib,  and  the  views 
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of  Vatke  more  instructive  than  the  researches  of  Layard.  The 
school  to  which  he  belongs  takes  to  pieces  the  Bible  and  builds  up  a 
new  puzzle  of  its  own  from  the  fragments.  The  pieces  do  not 
always  fit  into  the  new  plan,  so  they  are  broken  off  and  inserted  Into 
the  gaps.  This  somewhat  rickety  structure  is  presented  to  us  as  a 
firm  basis  on  which  to  build,,  and  the  authority  of  the  critic  is  very 
often  the  only  foundation  on  which  we  are  asked  to  rely. 

In  addition  to  this,  there  is  throughout  an  attribution  of  tendency 
and  motive  to  the  ancient  writers,  which  is  very  foreign  to  the  real 
spirit  of  early  human  literature.  We  are  asked  to  start  with  the 
assumption  that  these  writings  are  not  honest  or  genuine  expressions 
of  their  authors'  beliefs,  but  crafty  representations  of  facts  due  to 
religious  or  political  motives.  Those  wlio  know  the  simplicity  and 
the  piety  of  Kastern  thought  will  always  find  it  hard  to  believe  that 
the  vivid  and  graphic  narratives  of  the  Bible  are  to  be  regarded  as 
cunningly  coloured  political  essays. 

What  we  want,  indeed,  is  not  a  new  theory  as  to  the  Elohist,  or  a 
new  refutation  of  the  errors  of  some  obscure  critic,  but  a  new  spirit 
.jof  comparative  study  and  an  independent  comparison  of  the  Bible 
"With  monumental  history.  AVe  want,  in  fact,  to  take  our  critic  out 
of  his  study,  and  to  set  him  on  a  camel  in  the  wilderness,  to  surround 
him  with  human  beings  iu  all  their  primitive  conditions  of  society  and 
of  thought,  to  humanize  and  to  Orientalize  the  student,  and  to  show 
him  what  men  think  and  do  in  lands  where  they  still  swear  by  the 
*'  Living  God  "  and  still  say  in  their  daily  life  "  It  is  from  the  Lord." 
We  are  not  ungrateful  to  the  students  of  the  Old  Testament  for 
all  their  manifold  labours.  They  have  destroyed  the  errors  of  the 
older  ignorant  exegesis,  and  have  cleared  away  many  difficulties  due 
to  unintelligent  Bible  criticism.  But  their  method  reacts  on  itself; 
it  has  begun  to  devour  its  own  children  ;  and,  just  as  the  conclusions 
of  the  Tubingen  school  of  New  Testament  criticism  have  resulted  of 
late  in  a  geueral  retreat,  so  also  the  conclusions  deemed  most  certain 
half  a  century  ago  are  called  in  question  by  Wellhausen,  with  the 
result  that  the  general  reader  must  become  convinced  that  the  argu- 
ments used  have  not  the  force  which  they  were  once  held  to  possess. 

The  Law  and  the  Prophets  have  been  superseded  in  the  critic's  eye 
by  the  documents  E.,  J.,  O.  S.,  D.,  and  L.L.,  and  these  again  are  made 
to  give  place  to  D.,  J.  E.,  and  Q.,  and  any  one  who  fails  to  believe 
that  the  main  narrative  of  Genesis  was  written  in  or  about  the  days 
of  Ezra,  that  Deuteronomy  was  falsely  imposed  as  a  forgery  on  the 
subjects  of  Josiah,  that  the  story  of  the  Flood  was  imported  from 
Babylon  shortly  before  the  Captivity,  that  Moses'  blessing  is  "an 
independent  document  of  the  Northern  Kingdom,"  is  to  be  regarded 
as  a  person  ignorant  of  the  scientific  progress  of  the  age.  If,  how- 
ever, the  reader  will  carefully  summarize  the  arguments  whereby  Well- 
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hausen  strives  to  prove  his  views  as  to  the  Elohistic  document,  he  can 
hardly  fail  to  conclude  that  they  are  extremely  weak ;  and  our  know- 
ledge of  the  civilization  of  Palestine  in  the  days  of  the  Hebrew  king- 
doms shows  us  that  there  is  no  archaeological  improbability  in  the 
plain  statement  of  the  Book  of  Kings  that  an  ancient  Torah  or 
teaching — a  scroll  forgotten  during  the  troublous  times  preceding 
Josiah's  reign — was  found  stored  iu  the  Temple  archives,  and  brought 
forth  to  be  read  to  the  King»  In  such  an  age  the  statement  is  far  more 
probable  than  is  the  assertion  of  the  critics,  that  this  discovery  was 
no  discovery,  but  a  political  plot  imposing  a  newly  written  forgery  on 
the  nation  as  the  sacred  volume  of  the  days  of  their  forefathers. 

It  may,  however,  be  objected  by  the  critics  that,  in  thus  treating 
of  details  and  endeavouring  to  undermine  their  position  on  particular 
points,  we  arc  really  avoiding  the  main  question  as  to  whether  their 
general  results  are  reliable.  It  is  therefore  necessary  in  conclusion 
to  offer  a  few  suggestions  as  to  the  credibility  of  their  theory  of 
"  documents  "  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  their  whole  system. 

According  to  the  ordinary  documentary  theory  it  is  supposed  that 
independent  narratives  have  been  combined  together  by  an  editor: 
that  his  work  was  subjected  to  revision  by  a  later  editor ;  and  that  in 
the  original  form  the  narratives  existed  as  separate  documents.  It 
is  true  that  this  process  is  supposed  by  Wellhausen  to  be  much  more 
complex  thau  the  earliest  analysts  believed,  and  the  logical  pui*suit  of 
the  process  by  which  he  makes  even  the  Jehovistic  document  to  con- 
sist of  many  cleiueuts  would  lead  us  in  the  end  to  consider  every 
statement,  and  almost  every  verse,  as  standing  alone,  and  as  giving  no 
evidence  of  the  date  of  any  other  verse. 

This  theory  in  fact  supposes  that  tlie  Book  of  Genesis,  as  we  now 
have  it,  resembled  the  scissor-and-paste  production  of  a  modern  book 
maker,  who,  by  cutting  off  a  heading  here  and  adding  a  few  words 
there,  welds  together  his  borrowed  materials,  and  connects  them  by  a 
thread  of  narrative  which  he  himself  supplies,  as  Wellhausen  believes 
the  latest  editor  to  have  supplied  the  continuous  narrative  of  Genesis. 

Now,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  if  the  Book  of  Genesis  were 
constructed  by  such  a  process  it  is  a  phenomenon  without  parallel  iu 
Oriental  literature.  We  know  by  what  methods  the  great  collections 
of  the  Egyptian  ritual,  of  the  Zcndavcsta,  the  Vedas,  the  Talmud,  the 
Targums,  the  Samaritan  chronicles  were  composed.  We  know  how 
carefully  the  tablets  in  the  royal  libraries  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon 
were  catalogued  and  copied.  We  can  show  with  what  reverence 
ancient  documents  were  preserved,  not  only  by  Jews  or  Hebrews,  but 
by  other  ancient  nations  of  the  East  as  well ;  but  wc  have  no  instance 
in  which  arbitrary  editing  has  occurred ;  for  the  pious  scribe,  while 
ready  to  expand  his  text  by  a  commentary  of  his  own,  seems  never 
to  have  dared  to  alter  or  suppress  more  than  a  word  or  a  phrase  here 
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and  there.  The  priestly  chronicle  of  the  Samaritans  has  long  been 
continued  by  each  high  priest  in  succession,  recording  the  most 
striking  events  of  his  tenure  of  power;  and  in  the  Talmud  the 
Gemara  is  still  printed  round  the  original  text  of  the  Mishnah  in  a 
manner  which  shows  how  it  must  originally  have  come  into  existence 
in  the  form  of  notes  on  the  broad  margins  of  a  scroll,  although  in 
one  instance  at  least  the  commentary  of  the  older  Jerusalem  Talmud 
has  been  included  in  the  Mishnah  or  text  of  the  later  Babylonian 
edition. 

This  same  process  of  commentary  and  addition  of  cognate  state- 
ments is  traceable  also  iu  the  Zend,  or  Commentary  on  theoldAvesta 
or  Median  Law,  and  the  Pazend  or  additional  explanation  forms  a  third 
clement  in  some  cases  when  even  the  Zend  had  become  too  ancient 
to  be  commonly  understood.  But  the  oldejit  example  of  the  growth 
of  an  archaic  literature  is  to  be  found  iu  the  Egyptian  ritual,  which 
has  received  such  careful  study  from  the  hands  of  Le  Page  Ilenouf. 
The  text  of  this  most  ancient  work  is  very  corrupt,  and  diflerent 
readings  arc  found  in  different  copies.  In  some  cases  alternative 
readings  arc  introduced  with  the  words  "  otherwise  said  "  in  explana- 
tion, and  rubrics  from  the  margin  have  slipped  into  t\ie  text.  The 
order  of  the  chapters  differs  in  different  copies ;  and  some  variations 
are  of  immense  antiquity,  dating  back  to  the  eleventh  dynasty,  and 
due  to  the  difficulty  experienced  by  later  scribes  in  understanding 
the  meaning  of  the  original ;  but,  in  spite  of  all  these  confusions, 
and  iu  spite  of  the  continual  addition  of  chapters  iu  the  later  copies, 
there  is  evidence  throughout  of  the  reverence  with  which  the  copy- 
ists treated  their  authority,  and  of  the  desire  to  preserve  every  letter 
of  the  older  text  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  Now,  in  Hebrew 
literature,  it  is  clear  from  the  evidence  of  the  versions  that  much 
greater  pains  has  been  bestovved,  even  from  an  early  pcriodj  iu 
preserving  the  original  than  wa«  the  case  in  Egypt.  The  survival 
of  archaic  grammatical  forms  iu  Genesis  is  evidence  that  later  copy- 
ists did  not  tamper  with  the  spelling  of  their  original ;  and  although 
there  are  differences  of  order  and  variations  and  omissions  in  the 
oldest  versions  which  are  worthy  of  the  closest  atteutiou,  there  is 
yet  a  general  accord  which  shows  us  how  great  must  have  been  the 
reverential  care  bestowed  on  the  preservation  of  the  sacred  books. 
To  edit,  and  in  arbitrary  fashion  to  curtail,  summarise,  or  mutilate 
older  documents,  was  not  only  never  the  practice  of  the  ancient 
scribes,  but  it  would  have  appeared  in  their  eyes  to  have  been  little 
short  of  sacrilege,  iu  dealing  with  works  which  were  probably 
regarded  with  the  same  awe  which  makes  the  modem  Samaritan 
shrink  from  allowing  Geutile  eyes  even  to  rest  on  the  ancient  scroll 
of  the  synagogue.  Ii  is  by  the  light  of  a  knowledge  of  such 
custom  and  of  such  a  method  of  growth  that  we  must  study  the 
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gradual  development  of  the  Hebrew  sacred  literature,  from  the  first 
roll  preserved  in  the  Temple  down  to  the  full  collection  of  the 
various  books  received  in  the  Herodian  age.  Any  light  which  can 
be  thrown  on  the  subject  by  critical  comparison  of  the  versions,  and 
of  the  oldest  unpointed  Hebrew  MSS-,  is  of  the  greatest  value  and 
importance,  but  the  arbitrary  re-arrangement,  whereby,  with  the 
help  of  hypothetical  interpolations,  the  critic  claims  to  restore  the 
text,  cannot  be  regarded  as  representing  the  final  conclusions  of 
modern  science  ;  and  it  seems  probable  that  in  the  end  students  will 
agree  that  the  Jehovistic  passages  in  Genesis  can  never  have  existed, 
as  a  distinct  work,  apart  from  the  main  thread  of  Elohistic  narrative 
with  which  they  are  interwoven. 

The  critics  of  the  Old  Testament  might  well  take  example  by  the 
tone  of  that  band  of  scholars  which  Max  Miiller  has  collected  round 
him  in  the  study  of  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  East.  The  Hebrew  Sacred 
Books  deserve  at  least  to  be  treated  with  the  same  modesty  and 
moderation  which  students  observe  in  writing  of  Persian  or  of  Indian 
literature.  The  new  dogmatism  which  condemns  this  and  that 
passage  as  a  "  worthless  anachronism,"  is  more  intolerant  and 
odious  than  the  older  dogmatism  of  the  Rabbis  ;  it  equally  assumes 
that  the  later  critic  knows  better  than  the  author,  who  was,  perhaps, 
nearly  contemporary  with  the  period  of  which  he  treats ;  and  by 
shutting  their  eyes  to  the  work  of  those  who  have  striven  to  under- 
stand the  East  by  means  of  monumental  records,  and  by  means  of 
living  custom,  the  critic  becomes  a  blind  leader  of  the  blind  into  the 
dogmatic  ditch. 

Such  considerations  seem,  perhaps,  to  show  that  the  distrust  of 
the  statements  on  which  the  modern  exegesis  insists  as  indisputable 
results  of  scientific  study,  is  not  altogether  due  to  prejudice,  nor 
altogether  unwarranted  by  the  difficulties  and  contradictions  iu 
which  the  contending  critics  have  involved  themselves.  "We  have 
very  much  still  to  learn  before  we  can  say  that  we  have  thoroughly 
understood  the  Hebrew  Scriptures ;  and  many  a  fashionable  theory 
is  doomed  to  find  its  way  into  the  lumber-room  of  forgotten  con- 
troversies. A  new  school  is  fast  growing  up  :  a  school  cf  independent 
historical  research,  basiug  its  claims  on  severe  study  of  monumental 
records.  The  excgetical  student,  if  be  would  not  be  left  behind  hiii 
time,  must  fully  recognize  the  importance  of  these  new  sources  of 
knowledge ;  and  the  assertions  which  were  possible,  when  there  was 
nothing  outside  the  Bible  to  study  save  later  Jewish  literature,  will 
now  ever  more  and  more  be  subjected  to  severe  scrutiny  from  a 
totally  independent  standpoint. 

In  taking  leave  of  onr  critic,  a  word  may  be  ventured  on  the 
subject  of  style.  It  is  true  that  difficult  questions  of  detail  may 
require  a  lengthy  exposition ;  but  a  clear,  concise,  and  simple  style  is 
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always  thought  to  show  a  clear  understanding  and  a  thorough 
mastery  of  subject.  Absurd  and  ignorant  as  was  much  of  Voltaire's 
criticism^  we  vet  sadly  miss  in  the  pages  of  Wellhausen  the  terse, 
'epigrammatic  language  which  is  one  of  the  sure  marks  of  genius, 
liie  use  of  Greek  terms,  the  absence  of  Oriental  colour,  the  "  isms '' 
and  the  "  ocracies/'  the  technical  words  and  phrases,  which  abound 
on  every  page,  must  greatly  discourage  and  confuse  the  ordinary 
reader.  "  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom  : "  that 
is  a  statement  we  may  hope  to  understand,  but  it  is  more  difficult  to 
grasp  the  meaning  of  such  a  phrase  as  that  which  occurs  on  the  last 
page  of  Wellhausen's  "  Prolegomena  to  the  History  of  Israel/'  where 
we  are  informed  that  "  in  the  Mosaic  theocracy  the  cultus  became  a 
pedagogic  instrument  of  discipline  " — words  which  could  never  have 
issued  from  Hebrew  lips,  and  which  convey  ideas  entirely  foreign  to 
the  Hebrew  genius. 

C.    B.    CONDEK. 


THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL  OF 
DR.  FAUSTUS. 


NOT  long  ago  a   Saturday  RevicTrer  commented  upon  the   new 
popularity  given  to  "  Faust"  by  Mr.  Irving,  stating  that  sincei 
the  first   performauce   of  the   play    at   the   Lyceum    hundreds  and^ 
thousands  of  copies  of  the  English  translation  of  Goethe's  poem  have 
been  sold.     Faust  is  again  as  M'eli  known  by   name   as  ho  was  ia 
the  sixteenth  century.      For  years  remembered  only  by  scholars  and' 
men  and  women  of  supposed  culture,  be  has  now  been  taken  back 
by  the  common  people,  from  whom  ages  ago  he  had  birth. 

To  borrow  ideas  and  legends  from  past  generations  is  no  new 
thing.  Savages  and  barbarians  alone  have  any  claims  to  originality 
as  creators.  13ut  in  the  unconscious  process  of  borrowing,  beliefs 
and  legends  are  modified  and  changed,  thus  reflecting  the  mental 
and  moral  characteristics  of  the  borrowers.  Adaptations  nre 
usually  of  no  less,  and  often  of  more,  importance  than  the  original. 
The  beautiful  and  terrible  and  indecent  myths  of  Greeks  and 
Romans  hold  as  indispensable  a  place  in  the  history  of  the  world's 
faiths  as  primitive  animism.  The  accordions  and  tambourines  of 
the  Salvation  Army  are  as  signiiicaut  outcomes  of  emotional  religion 
as  the  timbrels  of  Miriam  or  the  music  of  the  Maenads.  Unfortu- 
nately, as  the  world  grows  older,  men  not  only  lose  the  power  of 
creating,  but  become  less  vigorous  in  adapting.  Instead  of  breathing 
new  life  into  old  forms,  they  give  them  but  a  show  of  animation, 
such  as  the  puppet  manager  gives  to  his  Punch  and  Judy.  Thij^ 
very  lifelessness,  however,  is  not  without  vital  meaning.  Negative 
as  well  as  positive  qualities  have  their  value. 

While  it  ia  interesting  to  know  that  Mr.  Irviug's  "  Faust"  has  metj 
with  so  much  appreciation  that  the  Lyceum  is  crowded   night  aftei 
uight ;  that  the  play  is  widely  read^  as  it  may  safely  be  said  it  never 
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was  before ;  that  the  general  public  has  received  the  old  hero  with 
a  cordiality  undreamed  of  by  the  Saturday  Reviewer;  it  is  even  more 
interesting  to  do  that  which  I  do  not  believe  has  yet  beea  done — to 
pause  a  moment,  and  consider  what  has  been  made  of  the  old 
legend  in  modern  England ;  whether  Faust  and  Mephistophcles 
bave  really  come  forth  alive  at  Mr.  Irving*s  summons ;  whether,  in 
a  word,  Englishmen  of  the  nineteenth  century  have  seriously 
accepted  the  old  legend  and  adapted  it  to  the  new  conditions  of  life, 
as,  for  example,  Greeks  and  Romans  did  those  of  their  Aryan  fore- 
fathers. In  the  present  age  of  shams  this  question  is  not  easily  or 
at  once  answered.  When  the  illusion  is  clever  puppets  may  be 
mistaken  for  men.  Eut,  before  deciding  what  Fauat  is  now,  it  would 
be  better  to  remember  what  he  was.  The  subject  has  been  enlarged 
upon  so  often  before  that  the  merest  reminder  of  his  origin  and 
growth  is  necessary. 

It  would  not  be  a  difficult  task  to  trace  his  descent  from  animistic 
ancestors,  and  to  find  for  him  as  many  cousins  in  India,  Greece,  and 
Rome  as  Goethe's  Mephistophcles  met  in  the  Fharsalian  Fields.  But 
his  genealogy  is  a  study  apart.  The  point  here  is  not  whence  he 
sprang,  but  what  he  was  when  he  achieved  distinct  individuality  as 
Faust.  Nor  is  it  worth  while  to  prove  or  disprove  the  actual  exist- 
ence of  a  man  of  this  Ti.T.me,  though  the  discussion  is  as  dear  to  the 
specialist  as  the  Bacon-Shakcspcarc  controversy.  Just  as  the  merit 
of  the  plays  would  be  the  same  if  Stratford-on-Avon  ceased  to  be  a 
place  of  pilgrimage,  so  the  importance  of  the  chap-book  and  puppet- 
stage  hero  would  not  be  Jcsscucd  were  it  definitely  known  that  a  real 
Dr.  Faustus  never  took  liberties  with  the  Pope,  or  went  about  the 
world  accompanied  by  a  dog  which  was  the  devil.  As  has  often 
happened,  the  creature  of  the  imagination  has  lived,  while  the  creature 
of  real  life  has  been  all  but  forgotten.  Of  the  fonner  it  is  certain 
that  it  was  in  the  sixteenth  century  he  first  appeared  under  that  name, 
and  with  modifications  of  character  which  gave  him  a  personality  apart 
from  that  of  his  immediate  predecessors. 

If  the  age  of  the  Reformation  accomplished  anything,  it  was  the 
confirmation  of  Satan's  power  as  an  article  of  belief.  In  the  sixteenth 
century  the  devil  seemed  no  less  real  and  visible  an  evil  than  the 
Pope  in  Rome  or  the  reformers  in  Germany  and  Eugland.  Men 
were  then  as  sure  of  his  existence  as  of  that  of  their  next-door 
neighbours,  and  much  more  conscious  of  it.  If  their  knowledge  was  not 
born  of  their  own  experience,  it  was  the  result  of  that  of  their  nearest 
relations  and  dearest  friends.  If  they  themselves  had  not  attended 
the  revels  on  the  Brocken,  or  in  the  little  church  of  North  Berwick, 
or  under  the  tree  of  Benevento,  their  wives  and  children  perhaps  had 
there  met  Satan  face  to  face  and  been  burnt  for  it  at  the  stake. 
Moreover,  they  were    as   convinced  of  his  power  as  of  his  presence, 
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since  not  only  did  he  enable  common  folk  ■who  had  sold  their  souls 
to  him  to  fly  through  the  air  on  broomsticks,  bewitch  cattle,  and 
raise  storms,  but  he  increased  the  knowledge  of  scholars  who  had 
made  the  same  compact,  until  they,  like  him,  ruled  vlW.  the  elements 
and  defied  the  limitations  of  space.  The  worst  of  it  was  that  in 
this  state  of  affairs  men  could  never  answer  for  their  own  spiritual 
safety.  If  others  had  succumbed  to  the  tempter,  might  not  they  too 
be  prevailed  upon  to  barter  their  eternal  inheritance  for  a  hellish  mess 
of  pottage  ?  No  danger  was  so  great,  and  hence  no  danger  was  so 
continuaUy  in  their  minds. 

As  stories  of  English  outlaws  gradually  gathered  about  the  name 
of  Robin  Hood,  so  in  the  sixteenth  century  those  of  compacts  between 
Satan  and  scholars  eventually  evolved  \ir.  Faustus  as  their  popular 
hero.  All  the  wild  rumours  then  abroad  were  collected  and  recorded 
in  his  career.  The  belief  of  the  people  made  his  story  possible  in 
the  first  instance,  and  their  acceptance  of  him  as  a  type  ensured  its 
survival.  His  name  in  Germany  and  Eugland  at  least  became  a 
household  word.  He  figured  in  romance,  and  walked  the  puppet 
stage.  To  record  and  analyze  all  the  early  versions  of  his  story  given 
by  the  romancer  and  the  dramatist  would  be  to  compile  a  biblio- 
graphy and  write  a  book.  However,  if  they  differed  in  detail,  the 
many  versions  agreed  in  the  chief  facts  and  the  moral  to  be  drawn  from 
them.  Of  this  sixteenth-century  Faustus,  Marlowe's  may  be  taken 
as  a  fair  representative.  Idealized  and  dignified  as  he  was  by  the 
passionate  strcugth  and  fervour  of  the  Euglisli  poet's  verse,  the  con- 
ception of  his  character  and  the  incidents  of  his  life  were  precisely 
those  of  the  German  tale  published  by  Johannes  Spiess,  and  of  the 
English  "  Damnable  Life  aud  Distressed  Death  of  Dr.  P'austus," 
books  which  were  then  the  priucipal  authorities.  He  was  the  scholar 
"  swoFn  with  cunning  of  a  self-conceit/'  who  tired  of  logic,  medicine, 
divinity,  not  because  they  had  taught  him  how  little  he  knew,  but 
because  he  had  mastered  them  completely,  and  longed  for  still 
greater  power  and  pleasure  than  they  could  yield.  He  made  hi* 
choice,  not  because  he  found  the  world's  Good  and  Better  cheats  and 
snares,  but  because  Evil  was  sweet  to  him.  He  was  no  despairing 
Bceptic,  willing  to  lay  a  wager  with  the  devil  that  the  moment  to  which 
he  "would  cry  *'  Stay  !  ''  would  never  come  -,  but  a  man  full  of  faith 
in  the  pleasures  of  the  world.  The  thought  of  them  cheered  hia 
Boul.      He  was  in  all  haste  to 

"Conjure  in  sciino  lusty  grove, 
And  hare  these  j<^ya  in  full  iK>Bse«8iou." 

He  would  have  answered  a  hearty  Ye»  to  the  favourite  question  of 
Mr.  Mallock  and  the  pessimists  of  to-day.  He  believed  in  gold  and 
triumph,  and  wine  and  women,  and   power   to   work  wonders ;   and 
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twenty- four  years  of  delight  in  these  things  seemed  so  well  worth 
living  that  his  soul  was  not  too  high  a  price  to  pay  for  them. 

This  was  a  Faustus  the  peojjle  of  the  sixteenth  century  could 
imderstaud.  Equally  withiu  their  comprehension  were  his  adven- 
tures. They  saw  no  reason  to  doubt  that  a  man  assisted  by  the  devil 
could  change  horses  into  straw,  steal  gold  from  bishops  aud  plate 
from  popes,  and  have  the  spirit  of  a  fair  woman  of  the  olden  time 
for  his  paramour.  Was  not  Satan  for  ever  giving  proof  of  his  power? 
Had  not  Tanuhiiusci'  lired  for  long  years  with  Dame  Venus  on  the 
Horselberg  ?  But  men  in  those  days  could  not  keep  hell  long  out  of 
their  minds,  and  Faustus,  even  while  he  reaped  the  rich  harvest  of 
his  infernal  sowing,  was  tormented  by  hideous  relentless  devils,  and 
given  a  glimpse  of  Lucifer's  kingdom  awful  as  Dante's  "  Inferno/' 
Mcphistopheles  the  tempter,  though  he,  like  many  a  jolly  mediaeval 
demon  and  buffoon  of  the  miracle  plays,  could  relish  practical  jokes, 
was  never  out  of  hell.  With  the  Reformation,  religion  and  the 
things  of  religion  had  grown  more  serious.  If  one  minute  Satan 
made  men  laugh,  the  next  he  silenced  and  subdued  them  as  quickly. 
Nor  was  he  aiiy  longer  to  be  easily  cheated.  At  the  end  of  the 
twenty-four  years  he  claimed  the  soul  of  Faustus  to  be  "  damn'd 
perpetually.'*  In  an  age  when  an  earthly  judge  gave  no  chance  to 
witches,  it  was  not  likely  a  devil  would  be  more  kind.  Marlowe's 
moral,  as  well  as  his  argument,  was  that  of  the  popular  story.  Magic 
and  unlawful  things  in  the  present  will  be  punished  by  death  and 
destructiou  in  the  future.  The  warning  was  clear.  The  story  needed 
no  explanation. 

The  Faust  legend  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  as  terribly  real  in 
form  as  Lewes  says  Goethe's  *'  Faust  "  is  in  spirit.  Faustus,  the  arch- 
conjurer,  was  essentially  the  property  of  the  people.  It  was  just 
as  they  were  ready  to  give  him  up  altogether  that  Goethe  trans- 
formed hira  into  the  Faust  we  know  best.  Almost  dend  as  a  hero 
of  every-day  reality,  he  was  made  to  live  anew  in  a  world  of  allegory 
and  symbolism.  It  was  the  only  life  now  possible  for  him.  The 
days  of  that  old  Northern  phantom,  the  devil,  were  over.  Gone  were 
horns  and  tail  and  claws.  As  Walpurgis  night  came  round,  year  by 
year  was  the  Brockea  more  desolate.  And  Satan,  in  the  new  order 
of  things,  played  no  longer  with  the  bodies,  but  with  the  souls  of  men. 
The  old  blood-signed  compacts  had  gone  out  of  fashion.  Indeed,  the 
new  Gospel,  understood  as  yet  only  by  the  few,  was  doing  away 
entirely  with  "  an  incarnate,  fleud-like  devil,"  substituting  for  him  "  a 
power  that  always  wills  evil  and  works  good."  If  a  man  stumbled  it 
was  not  because  of  a  tempter  always  at  his  heels,  but  that  he  might  be 
stimulated  to  further  striving.  The  Faust  story,  from  being  a  literal 
record  of  cvery-day  events,  was  by  Goethe  made  a  parable,  whose  sole 
virtue  was  the  meaning  to  be  derived  from  it.      Faust  was  raised  to 
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&  higher  sphere,  and  this  not  because  he  ceased  to  be  real^  but 
because  the  truths  he  now,  symbolically,  expressed  were  higher.  One 
by  one  he  tested  the  pleasures  that  had  satisfied  the  old  Faustus, 
aud  one  by  one  they  were  proved  wanting.  Woman's  love,  the  wine 
cup,  hellish  jugglery,  could  not  bring  the  perfect  good  he  sought. 
From  the  narrow  sphere  of  his  own  passions  he  was  launched  by 
Mephistopheles,  according  to  their  bargain,  into  the  great  world  of 
action — the  world  of  political  struggles,  of  art,  of  arms,  iuto  which 
the  mere  selfish  sensualist  seldom,  if  ever,  ventures.  Yet  even  here 
peace  was  not,  until  Faust  turned  from  all  these  things  to  find  in 
industrial  toil  for  men  the  only  true  "  freedom  and  existence."  ^Mar- 
lowe's — that  is,  the  sixteenth-ceutury  hero,  with  no  thoughts  beyond 
his  own  body  and  this  life — -chose  Evil  since  it  could  satisfy  his  very 
definite  desires.  Goethe's,  or  the  modern  hero,  oppressed  with  unknown 
needs,  full  of  vague  yearningSj^  all  his  own  experience  and  studies 
having  but  proved  to  him  that  life  is  unblest  and  nothing  can  be 
known,  leagued  himself  with  Evil — his  last  hope — that  through  it  he 
might,  perhaps,  attain  the  good  that  nothing  else  could  give.  The 
ambitious  of  the  tirst  were  low  and  of  the  earth  earthy.  The  aspira- 
tions of  the  second  touched  Heaven  in  their  flight.  The  old  moral 
taught  that  a  man  must  not  seek  happiness  in  evil,  for  if  he  does 
he  will  be  damned  for  it ;  the  new,  that  he  must  find  happiness  in 
working  for  his  fellow-mcu,  for  therein  is  his  only  salvation.  It  is 
the  difference  between  the  worship  of  the  devil  of  egoism  and  the 
love  of  humanity.  Faustus  was  a  child  of  the  old  faith;  Faust  a 
man  of  the  new. 

'^  High  climbers  catch  the  greatest  fall,''  says  the  historian  of  the 
*'  Damnable  Life  of  Dr.  Faustus."  It  was  certainly  a  high  climb  when 
the  arch-conjurer  stepped  forth  upon  the  WDrkl-stage  as  the  lover  of 
men;  when  his  history,  instead  of  being  a  simple  warning  against 
unlawful  things,  became  as  a  mirror  retlccting  "  the  eternal  problem 
of  our  intellectual  existence,  and,  beside  it,  the  varied  lineament  of 
our  social  existence.""  In  this  greatness  might  have  been  found  a 
sign  of  his  future  downfall.  That  it  has  come  is  a  fact  beyond 
dispute.  But  pages  would  again  have  to  be  filled  were  all  the 
modern  versions  of  his  story  named  and  analyzed,  were  his  progress 
downward  given  in  detail.  As  in  Marlowe's  poetry  he  took  his 
first  step  upward  from  the  people,  so  in  Mr.  Irving's  art  as  stage 
manager  he  may  be  said  to  have  taken  the  last  on  his  way  back  to 
them — that  is  to  say  in  England,  with  which  country  alone  we  are 
here  concerned. 

It  is  certainly  due  to  Mr.  Irving  that  Faust  has  once  more 
become  a  popular  character,  while  it  is  as  certain  that  in  the  Lyceum 
he  has  bidden  a  long  farewell  to  his  Goethe-givcn  greatness. 
Nor   is  this    fact    to  be   attributed   to    shortcomings    critics  have 
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pointed  out  in  Mr.  Irving  and  his  company.  They  might  all  be 
CJarricks  and  Kachels,  and  the  result  would  be  the  same.  The  fault 
lies  in  the  arrangement  of  the  play  which  T^Ir.  Wills  and  Mr.  Irving 
have  been  pleased  to  present  to  the  public,  and  which,  judged  by 
Goethe's  conception,  is  simply  meaningless.  Severely  criticized  and 
little  read  as  is  the  second  part  of  Faust,  without  it  the  first  part  is 
incomplete.  It  has  been  said  so  often  that  it  seems  almost  useless  to 
say  again  that  not  until  Faust  sees  the  great  world  of  universal  action 
as  well  as  the  little  world  of  personal  experience,  and  finds  in 
activity  for  others  the  happiness  self-indulgence  could  not  bring ; 
not  until  in  reclaiming  the  waste  marshy  plain  for  the  millions,  he 
cries  to  the  flying  moment, 

"  Ah  still  delay — tliou  art  so  fair  !  '* 

that  his  compact  with  Mephistopheles  is  fulfilled  and  the  story  carried 
to  its  legitimate  ending.  The  meeting  with  Margaret  and  the  sub- 
sequent scenes  form  but  one  of  many  episodes  to  explain  the  course 
of  his  development.  To  reproduce  the  whole  poem  on  the  stage 
would  doubtless  be  impossible.  On  the  other  hand,  to  give  one  of 
its  least  important  parts  and  make  of  it  a  whole  is  unquestionably  to 
degrade  its  meaning.  This  is  what  Mr.  Irving  has  done.  Mr. 
Wills'  translation  from  the  German  may  be  very  literal,  but  the 
construction  of  his  play  as  a  whole  is  that  of  Gounod's  opera  rather 
than  of  Goethe's  poem.  In  it  Faust  never  gets  beyond  the  little 
world,  while  the  mighty  spirit  that  denies, "  willing  evil  and  working 
good,"  becomes  again  a  mere  personal  devil,  but  one  whose  functions, 
in  an  age  of  little  or  no  faith  in  him,  are  limited  when  compared 
with  those  of  the  original  ^Mephistopheles.  The  old  magician,  though 
not  to  be  ranked  with  his  later  successor,  was  not  without  a  great- 
ness of  his  own.  His  bargain  witli  the  devil  was  on  a  grand  scale. 
If  he  sold  his  soul  it  was  for  all  the  world's  pleasure  and  more  than 
human  power.  He  was  a  giaut  of  evil.  But  it  must  be  confessed 
there  is  something  of  the  pigmy  about  this  latter-day  Faust.  The 
shadow  of  power  he  gains  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  substantial 
price  he  pays  for  it.  His  sin,  great  as  it  is,  is  not  greater  unfor- 
tunately than  that  of  many  men,  even  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who 
in  its  commission  would  have  scorned  the  personal  intervention  of 
the  devil.  To  Dr.  Faustus,  with  his  countless  paramours  and  visits 
to  the  Sultan's  harem,  and  these  the  least  results  of  his  compact,  the 
new  Faust  would  have  seemed  the  veriest  weakling  trying  to  play 
the  blackguard.  And  indeed  this  is  the  impression  given  by  the 
play.  It  is  wretchedly  feeble  when  measured  by  Goethe's  symbolism 
or  Marlowe's  realism.  If  Charles  Lamb  wanted  to  know  what 
Margaret  had  to  do  with  Goethe's  Faust,  it  might  as  reasonably  be 
asked  what  has  Mephistopheles  to  do  with  Mr.  Irving's  Faust  ? 
"Why  all  this  thunder  and  lightning  and  giving  of  youth  and  signing 
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of  compacts  with  blood,  to  acconiplish  tliat  wbich^  so  long  as  kumaa 
nature  is  what  it  is,  will  but  too  often  be  wrought  by  men  for  them- 
selves without  direct  supernatural  influence  ?  As  Miiller  sets  forth  in 
his  versionof  "Faust" — to  quote  Lewes — '^nowadays,  a  woman  deceives 
her  husband,  a  lover  seduces  a  girl,  luxury  enters  into  every  house, 
runs  in  every  veiu^  and  men  sin  and  damn  themselves  without  the 
devil's  aid."  It  may  be  said  that,  with  Mr.  Irving's  play  as  with 
Goethe's  poem,  the  facts  are  nothing,  the  meaning  everything.  But 
the  latter  sought  to  give  a  solution  to  the  problem  of  life ;  the  lesson 
of  the  former  at  the  best  is  but  that  of  a  Sunday-school  tale  for 
grown-up  children.  The  story,  because  of  its  moral,  may  have  its 
value  in  these  days  of  Pall  Mall  exposures  and  divorce-court  scandals. 
But  to  Goethe's  poem  it  stands  in  much  the  same  relation  that  a 
temperance  tract  bears  to  Thomas  h.  Kempis, 

Before  the  representation  of  "  Faust "  at  the  Lyceum,  where  there 
was  one  man  who  knew  his  Goethe  there  were  hundreds  who  knew 
their  Gounod,  llie  opera  led  many  to  believe  the  Margaret  episode 
the  whole  instead  of  the  part;  the  performance  at  the  Lyceum  could 
but  have  confirmed  them  in  this  belief.  Or  perhaps  it  would  be 
more  accurate  to  say  that  without  the  opera  the  play  would  not  have 
been  so  clearly  understood,  Mr.  Irving,  like  the  manager  in 
Goethe's  Prelude,  apparently  thinking — at  least  in  this  case — that 

"  If  you've  a.  piece,  why,  just  in  i»ieoeB  give  it/' 

It  is  therefore  to  be  hoped  that  the  many  thousand  copies  of  *'  Faust 
lately  sold  contain  the  second  part  of  the  poem,  and  that  they  have 
been  read  by  the  many  thousand  purchasers.  Among  these  are  to 
be  counted  few  of  the  regular  pit  and  gallery  frequenters,  and  yet  it 
is  really  through  the  latter  that  Mr.  Irviug  has  given  Faust  back  to 
the  people.  How  it  has  fared  with  him  in  their  hands  is  now  to  be 
shown.  Completely  missing  even  the  very  simple  meaning  of  Mr. 
Irving's  version  of  the  legend,  so  much  so  that  some  have  left  his 
theatre  rejoicing  that  Faust  and  Margaret  were  happily  married  in 
the  end,  it  is  not  surprising  that  their  interpretation  has  dragged| 
Faust  to  the  lowest  depths  of  degradation. 

That  the  people  have  attempted  to  interpret  the  story  for  them- 
selves I  discovered  by  chance.  I  had  always  wanted  to  see  a  Penny 
Gaff'"'  since  I  tirst  read  my  Dickens  and  looked  at  Dore's  drawing  in 
Jcrrold's  "  London,"  of  a  dark  cavern-like  place,  where  a  man,  with  a 
bag  over  his  head,  walked  the  tight-rope  iu  the  gloom.  But  Penny 
Gaff's  are  not  to  be  found  for  the  asking.  They  are  not  mentioned 
by  Baedeker,   neither  are   they  advertised  in  the  daily  papers,  nor 

*  There  ftre  Penny  GaSu  and  Penny  GatTa.    When  I  apeak  of  them  I  mean  the  Pann] 
Theatre,  and  nothing  else.     I  know  from  my  own  experience  bow  difficult  they  are  ml 
find.     In  an  article  on  •'  Penny  (iafiit  "  in  Chambert'  Magazine  for  February,  the  writer 
merely  deacribea  what  I  should  call  peony  peep,  or  rather  freak,  «hows,  never  oocti 
tnentioniog  the  Penny  Theatr*. 
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does  Partington  dare  you  to  pull  down  their  posters.  It  was  not 
until  last  winter  that  I  found  a  guide  to  those  on  the  Surrey  side  of 
the  river,  where,  in  his  time,  Shakespeare  played.  I  consider  my 
visit  to  them  worth  recording,  since  without  it  I  could  not  have 
realized  the  full  extent  of  the  modern  popularization  of  "  Faust."  If  it 
be  said,  as  most  probably  it  will,  that  a  Penny  Gaff  performance  is 
great  nonsense,  unworthy  the  serious  attention  of  men  of  education, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  even  nonsense  has  its  relative  value. 
According  to  our  ideals  there  is  little  but  nonsense  in  the  "  History  of 
the  Damnable  Life  and  Distressed  Death  of  Dr.  Faustus,"  with  its 
monstrous  and  grotesque  descriptions  of  demons,  and  its  record  of 
Mephistopheles*  practical  jokes.  And  yet  to  the  study  of  the  sixteenth 
century  familiarity  with  it  is  as  necessary  as  knowledge  of  the 
archives  of  State.  The  men  and  women  who  now  go  to  Penny 
Gttfl's  are  not  any  lower  iu  the  social  scale  than  those  who  once 
went  to  the  mysteries,  moralities,  and  puppet-plays,  in  which  our 
interest  is  so  great  that  scholars  have  devoted  years  to  studying  and 
editing  them.  Unfortunately,  when  we  concern  ourselves  with  the 
affairs  of  the  people  of  to-day,  as  is  just  now  the  fashion,  we  are  too 
much  taken  up  with  what  they  and  their  pleasures  ought  to  be,  to 
try  to  find  out  wliat  they  really  are.  TVe  may  not,  but  the  men 
who  come  after  us  will  regret  that  the  present  age  could  boast  of  but 
one  Dickens,  one  Anstey.  Posterity  may  feel  about  Penny  Gaffs 
and  similar  places  of  amusement  much  as  we  do  now  about  the 
mysteries  and  moralities,  when  we  wish  there  had  been  shorthand 
reporters  in  every  audience. 

At  the  first  Penny  Gaff  to  which  I  came  in  the  London  Road, 
there  was  the  usual  crowd  of  working  people  and  unemployed  who 
are  soon  to  be  civilized  and  elevated  to  a  private  theatricals  standard 
by  Beaumont  trustees,  and  according  to  Mr.  Besant,  but  who  as  yet 
have  not  risen  above  the  Penny  Gafl"  level.  Talking  to  thcra  from 
steps  that  served  as  a  platform  was  a  Mephiatopheles,  who,  like  Mr. 
Irving,  had  borrowed  the  red  dress,  cock's  feather,  and  sword  from 
the  puppet  cofttumer,  and,  unlike  him,  but  perhaps  more  sensibly, 
had  retained  the  moustache  and  forked  beard  of  the  operatic  Mephisto. 
As  in  the  old  drama,  Mephistopheles  laid  a  wager  iu  the  Court  of 
Heaven  before  the  real  play  began,  so  his  Penny  Gaff  successor 
bargained  with  the  people  before  the  curtain  was  drawn.  "  What^ll 
you  see  insoide,  gentlemen  ?^'  he  cried;  "people  suspended  in  raid- 
air  !  Yes,  gen'lemen.  At  other  places  a  guinea's  charged,  and 
people's  wisibly  supported  by  one  stick.  But  'ere  all  sticks  is  taken 
away  and  I'm  only  chargin*  you  a  pinny.  We  don't  ask  a 
shillin',  gen'lemen,  but  only  a  pinny.  What  I  promises  outsoide, 
I  performs  in.  My  show  is  sciointifik  and  respectable,  and  a  ten 
minutes'  respectable   and  sciointifik    show's   better'n   a  hour's  rot, 
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irhicli  is  all  you  gets  in  some  of  your  guinea  theatres.  Your  own 
consciences  'II  prompt  you  to  recomraen'  ray  show !  " 

I  give  his  patter,  since  it  points  out  what  he  considered  to  be  the 
principal  feature  of  his  performance.  It  misled  me  ;  I  thought  the 
Mephistopheles  costume  a  mere  accident.  But  that  it  was  not  was 
demonstrated  by  the  play.  This,  to  students  of  the  history  of  the 
Faust  legend,  is  not  without  its  significance.  A  short  account  of  it, 
therefore,  will  not  be  out  of  place.  The  first  scene  represented  a 
room  that  might  have  been  a  study,  and  in  which  Faust  in  dirty 
blue  and  white  satin  stood  alone. 

"  1  loves  a  statute/'  he  began,  going  on  with  a  disregard  to  periods, 
commas,  and  semicolons  peculiar  to  Penny  Gaff  delivery ;  ^'  this 
love  'ants  me  day'n  night  wats  to  be  dun  I  knows  I  oust  made 
a  compac'  with  the  Demon  of  Darkness  by  my  German  studies  I  'ave 
learned  to  summon  *im  lords  of  bugs  and  flies  I  summons  you." 

Mephistopheles — but  such  an  abject  Mephistophelea  ! — with  arms 
folded,  and  stooping  because  he  was  too  tall  to  fit  into  the  stage, 
appeared  in  the  doorway. 

"  Wouldst  'elp  me  give  life  to  the  statute?  "  cried  the  modern  Faust. 

"  I  wouldst,"  was  the  answer.  "  Take  this  ring  put  it  on  'er 
finger  it'll  give  life  to  the  statute  but  until  I  gets  it  back  you're 
mine  ! "  and  he  vanished,  and  in  less  time  than  I  can  write  it  the 
statute  stood  in  his  place. 

This  change,  together  with  the  series  of  transformations  that 
followed,  was  managed  by  the  well-known  arrangement  of  mirrors 
popular  a  few  years  ago  among  the  Houdius  of  the  time.  I  mention 
the  fact,  trivial  as  it  may  seem,  because  to  these  transformations 
and  the  apparition  of  a  boy^  suspended  in  mid-air  without  wiaible 
support,  that  served  as  after-piece,  the  actors  looked  for  the  success 
of  their  performance,  of  which  the  words  of  the  play  were  the  least 
important  part.  But  the  Devil,  and  consequently  Faust,  were  an 
excellent  excuse  for  magical  interference. 

When  the  statute — a  large  woman  enveloped  in  many  sheets — 
first  appeared,  her  right  hand  was  extended,  the  first  finger,  thanks 
to  the  sculptor's  forethought,  pointing  upward.  On  it  the  ring  was 
put  without  difficulty.  Bclvederer — for  so  Faust  in  an  aside  told  us 
he  had  named  her — opened  her  eyes,  winked  several  times,  looked 
about  her,  discovered  the  ring,  admired  it,  played  with  it,  held  it  up 
to  the  light. 

"  Be  mine,  Belvederer  !  "  said  Faust. 

Belvederer  shook  her  head.  The  magic  ring  had  given  her  life,  but 
not  the  power  of  speech.  The  plot  now  thickened.  This  obstinate, 
passionless  statute  refused  to  give  him,  not  only  her  love,  but  the 
Demon's  ring.  The  latter  she  quietly  pocketed,  and  at  once  disap- 
peared. 
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The  Demon  of  Darkness  returned  immediatelj  to  claim  his 
property.  He  had  only  lent  it,  it  seemed,  that  he  might  have  the 
speedy  pleasure  of  asking  for  it  again.  There  followed  several 
scenes  in  which  Faust  declared  his  passion,  and  begged  for  the 
ring,  Belvederer  continuing  as  indifferent  to  his  prayers  as  an 
implacable  Aphrodite.     At  last  Faust  gave  up  all  hope. 

"  I'm  lost !  ^'  he  announced ;  "  I  can't  get  back  the  ring  the 
Demon  of  Darkness  '11  soon  be  'ere  the  Demon  of  Darkness  is 
^ere  Demon  of  Darkness  gimme  back  my  freedom." 

"  No  ! "  shrieked  the  Demon,  red  calcium  lights  suddenly  envelop- 
ing them  both  in  a  bullish  glare,  "  the  Hour  'as  come'n  thou  hart 
mine ! " 

Perhaps,  for  the  same  reason  that  only  an  Englishman  knows 
America  as  it  is,  so  only  an  American  hears  the  English  as  she  is 
spoke.  To  believe  modern  Englishmen  and  Daily  News  leader- 
writers,  irritated  by  Atlantic  Monthly  articles,  stories  of  the  mis- 
placed letter  h  are  as  purely  mythical  as  the  tales  of  gods  and 
goddesses,  equally  misunderstood  by  comparative  mythologists. 
Still,  I  cannot  think  my  American  ear  was  wholly  responsible  for 
the  recklessness  of  the  Demon  of  Darkness  where  that  letter  was 
concerned,  nor  for  the  fact  that  he  was  the  only  man  I  have  ever 
heard  misplace  his  v's  and  w's  in  true  Cockney  fashion. 

"  Everything  in  this  world,"  says  Mr.  Shandy,  "  is  big  with  jest, 
and  has  wit  in  it  and  instruction  too — if  we  can  but  find  it  out." 
I  had  found  the  jest  for  myself  better  than  Faust  could  have  dis- 
covered it  for  me.  But  he  now  pointed  out  the  instruction  where 
I  should  least  have  expected  it.  "  Ladies  and  gen'lemen,"  he  said, 
walking  up  to  the  footlights,  "  let  me  be  a  varuin'  and  let  all  'ere 
see  as  they  'as  nothin'  to  do  with  lood  vomcn  vhich  they've  brought 
me  to  the  Demon  of  Darkness  and  destruction!"  lie  was  translating 
Mr.  Irving's  moral  as  he  understood  it,  though,  his  troubles  being 
the  result  of  having  to  do  with  a  statute^  it  did  not  seem  appropriate. 

The  hnal  scene  was  bewildering.  It  showed  a  woman  in  white 
drapery  reaching  to  her  ankles,  and  displaying  a  broad  expanse  of 
heavy  laced  black  boots,  and  two  children  seemingly  hung  on  the 
wall.  They  waved  their  arms  as  if  trying  to  swim  through  the  air, 
and  it  may  be  they  were  modelled  on  the  flight  of  angels  at  the 
Lyceum,  and  had  come  for  the  statute.  Or,  perhaps,  like  many 
another  thing  of  beauty,  the  scene  had  no  particular  meaning,  and 
was  merely  a  concession  to  the  sesthetic  tastes  of  the  audience. 
However  that  may  be,  it  was  a  great  success,  and  the  curtain  went 
down  in  the  midst  of  universal  applause. 

I  should  be  the  iirat  to  think  a  mountain  had  been  made  of  a 
molehill,  were  my  assertion  that  the  Faust  legend  has  been  taken 
back  by  the  people  based  upon  one  visit  to  a  Penny  Gaff.     The  per- 
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formauce  I  have  just  described  was  but  one  of  many  I  have  already 
In  its  utter  but  uncouscious  scnselesauess  it  is  a  fair  tyiJC  of 


seen. 


the  class  to  which  it  belongs.  There  is  not  space,  even  did  I  think 
it  desirable,  to  analyze  the  others  in  detail,  but  a  few  words  will  be 
sufficient  to  show  how  truly  it  may  be  said  that  Faust  has  again 
become  a  popular  character.  The  very  evening  I  saw  the  scientific 
and  respectable  show,  I  went  to  a  second  Penny  Gaff  in  the  New  Cut. 
Here  was  another  red  Mephistopheles,  this  time  figuring  as  a  Storm 
Fiend,  and  another  Margaret,  who  masqueraded  as  the  fair  Hevaleen, 
a  fine  figure  of  a  woman,  as  Joe  Gargcry  would  say,  in  shabby 
satin  and  paste  jewels.  The  play,  if  play  it  can  be  called,  was 
another  distorted  reflection  of  the  Lyceum  "  Faust."  Again  there 
was  the  compact  between  the  demon  and  the  man  who  had  learned 
to  summon  him,  of  which  the  immediate  object  was  that  the  latter 
might  gain  Hevaleen's  love,  and  the  end,  the  triumph  of  the  demon 
over  his  victim,  both  disappearing  to  a  hell  of  red  calcium  lights. 
And  again  the  magic  mirror  was  looked  to  for  the  strongest  effects 
of  the  tragedy. 

But  it  was  in  York  that  I  felt  most  keenly  the  degradation  of  a 
story  made  great  by  the  terrible  reality  of  the  belief  that  gave  birth 
to  it,  by  the  poetry  of  Marlowe  and  Goethe ;  made  beautiful  by 
Gounod's  music  and  Mr.  Irving^s  stage  pictures.  The  principal  attrac- 
tion of  York  Martinmas  Fair  this  year  was,  to  judge  by  the  number 
of  its  patrons,  Wall's  Phantasmagoria.  Without,  on  the  great  gilded 
walls,  was  an  announcement  of  "  ghosts,  visions,  and  vampires  ; " 
within  was  a  performance  of  "  Faust,"  pathetic  in  its  absurdity  to  all 
who  have  read  the  poem  and  heard  the  opera.  The  performers 
were  more  faithful  to  their  Lyceum  model  than  Penny  Gaff  actors, 
though  they,  too,  sought  to  impress  their  audience  by  the  spectres  of 
the  mirror,  and  though  they  had  borrowed  from  the  libretto.  It 
was  not  only  that  the  Mephistopheles  was,  in  his  own  way,  as  con- 
scientious as  Mr.  Dixcy  in  his  imitation  of  Mr.  Irving.  There  was 
an  unmistakable  effort  to  reproduce  Lyceum  scenes.  Faust  was  ia 
the  first  act  transformed  from  an  old  to  a  young  man  ;  Margaret — but 
a  Margaret  whose  hair  was  short  and  crimped  and  parted  on  one 
side,  and  who  wore  flat  silver  earrings — had  her  spinning-wheel  j 
Martha  appeared  in  the  garden  scene.  But  the  meaning  was  still 
as  vague  as  in  the  London  Road  and  New  Cut  versions.  There  was 
a  suggestion  of  rivalry  between  Faust  and  Siebel,  who  on  this  stage 
became  as  prominent  as  in  the  opera.  When  the  latter  placed  his 
flowers  on  the  spinning-wheel,  Mephistopheles  brought  the  jewels, 
remarking,  "  Vegetable  against  mineral ;  I  backs  the  minerals  every 
time."  But  immediately  the  scene  changed,  Faust  declared  his  hour 
had  come,  and  Mephistopheles  carried  him  off  in  the  inevitable  red 
light.     To  me,  knowing  as  I  did  upon  what   the  play  was  based,  it 
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was  quite  unintelligible.  That  it  waa  equally  so  to  many  of  the 
lookers-on,  who  had  never  heard  of  Goethe,  Gounod,  or  Mr.  Irving, 
I  was  fortunate  enough  to  learn.  A  woman,  sitting  next  to  me,  who 
had  already  seen  the  performance,  and  whose  interest  inspired  her  to 
friendliness,  explained  the  plot,  or  rather  her  interpretation  of  it. 
The  aged  Faust,  to  whom  Margaret  in  the  vision  kissed  her  hand,  was 
Margaret's  father  ;  the  young  Faust  was  her  husband  ;  Siebel  was 
her  "  young  man  ;  "  Mephistopheles — -'  him  they  reckons  to  be  the 
red  devil " — was  trying  to  get  her  for  himself  with  the  jewels  !  The 
faith  of  the  masses  has  indeed  changed  since  the  days  when  this 
same  demon  robbed  the  Bishop  of  Salzburg's  cellars,  fooled  the  Pope, 
and  gave  substance  to  the  spirits  of  the  dead.  The  men  of  the  six- 
teenth century  would  have  scorned  such  a  devil.  As  Helena  left  but 
her  robe  and  veil  with  Faust,  so  of  the  old  Mephistophelcs  only  his 
costume  and  name  remain  with  the  people. 

This  arrangement  of  "  Fau3t  "  is  not  peculiar  to  Wall's  Phantas- 
magoria. In  Durham,  at  a  country  theatre,  where  the  seats,  as  in 
York,  were  threepence,  I  saw  it  performed  by  an  entirely  different 
company  of  actors.  But  on  this  occasion  the  magic  mirror  was 
dispensed  with.  It  was  as  a  slight  compensation,  I  suppose,  that 
the  plot  was  more  elaborated,  and  Mephistopheles,  aa  in  the  old 
puppet-shows,  relieved  the  serious  action  by  throwing  squibs  and 
playing  jokes.  The  rivalry  between  Faust  and  Siebel  was  more 
fully  emphasized.  To  get  the  latter  out  of  the  way,  Mephistopheles 
now  turned  him  into  a  tree,  now  dropped  him  in  a  well.  The  result 
was  also  less  vaguely  set  forth.  Siebel  wished  to  run  away  with. 
Margaret ;  Mephistopheles  interfered  to  such  good  purpose  that  Faust 
captured  Margaret  while  Siebel  took  Martha  by  mistake.  However, 
to  the  audience  it  may  have  seemed  that  he  had  the  best  of  it,  for 
another  friendly  neighbour  explained  to  me  that  Margaret  was 
Martha's  mother,  as  indeed,  reasoning  from  appearances,  she  might 
well  have  been.  The  performers  belonged  to  a  cheap  burlesque 
company.  But  they  were  thoroughly  in  earnest  in  the  love  scenes 
and  the  tragic  parts.  Here  they  had  no  thought  of  burlesquing, 
and  for  this  very  reason  the  parody  was  more  complete  than  at  Mr, 
Toole's  Theatre.  Old  habits  are  strong,  and  even  in  the  garden 
Miss  Rose  Edwin  and  her  fellow  actors  burst  into  comic  song.  To 
them  it  was  as  little  out  of  place  in  tragedy  as  to  the  men  of  the 
Middle  Ages  was  jocular  blasphemy  in  the  miracle  plays.  The  old 
"  Fanst "  drama  of  the  puppet  stage  had  its  share  of  comedy. 
Though  people  no  longer  laughed  at  the  devil  in  real  life,  they  could 
treat  him  as  a  clown  in  the  theatre.  The  comedy  with  them  only 
intensified  the  tragedy.  But  in  the  Durham  "  Faust "  the  concert- 
hall  fun  could  but  lower  the  already  sadly  degraded  legend. 

That  the   mutilated   story  of  Faust  is  as  wide-spread  as  was  its 
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great  original  is  more  than  probable.  Penny  Gaffs  have  a  dozen 
audiences  every  night ;  Wall's  Phantasmagoria  travels  from  one  end 
of  England  to  the  other.  When  it  went  from  York  it  was  on  its 
way  to  the  great  fair  in  Hull,  and  so,  through  North  and  South 
Country  and  Midlands,  it  carries  its  ghosts,  visions,  and  vampires.* 
The  deductions  to  be  made  from  the  study  of  this  modem  popular 
dramatization  of  "  Faust "  arc  negative  and  not  jjositive,  but  they  are 
on  that  account  none  the  less  important.  The  old  legend  is  logical 
in  its  folly ;  given  its  premises,  its  conclusions  are  inevitable.  It» 
latest  interpretation  is  not  even  illogical ;  it  is  as  utterly  senseless  in 
the  beginning  as  in  the  end.  If  the  former  be  a  proof  of  the  belief 
of  the  sixteenth  century  in  a  personal  devil  and  his  power  to  work 
miracles,  the^latter  shows  that  this  belief  exists  no  longer.  It  shows, 
moreover,  that  though  the  legends  that  spring  from  the  people  are- 
honest  reflections  of  their  thoughts,  feelings,  and  beliefs,  and  there- 
fore often  of  more  relative  importance  than  the  artificial  productions 
of  educated  men,  on  the  other  hand  the  people,  in  borrowing  themes, 
which  they  do  not  understand,  from  the  educated  classes,  are  almost 
sure  to  lower  them  both  in  spirit  and  form.  The  fall  of  Dr.  Faustus 
is  a  curious  instance  of  this,  since  he  originally  rose  from  the  people. 
But  they  have  long  since  forgotten  him  as  he  was  represented  on 
their  stage  and  in  their  literature,  and  the  modern  conception  of 
his  character  is  beyond  their  mental  grasp.  When  they  first  told  the 
story  it  was  real  to  them,  and  the  very  sincerity  of  the  faith  upon 
which  it  was  founded  gave  it  dignity  and  vitality,  so  that,  despite 
its  childishness  of  form  and  expression,  it  could  inspire  a  Goethe ; 
now,  when  they  attempt  to  tell  it  again,  they  cannot  impart  to  it  the 
least  semblance  of  reality,  and  the  Demon  of  Darkness  and  the  Storm 
Fiend  are  the  result. 

The  devil  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  survives  but 
as  a  spiritual  agent,  and  among  those  who  believe  in  him  in  this 
capacity  there  is  a  tendency  to  think  *'  the  devil  not  so  black  as 
they  used  to  paint  him,  nor  hell  so  hot  as  the  people  say."  When 
supernatural  beings  were  constantly  appearing  in  visible  form  it  waa 
not  difl5cult  to  accept  the  personality  of  purely  symbolical  characters. 
Vices  and  Virtues  could  talk  and  laugh  in  the  moralities,  and  the 
lesson  they  were  intended  to  teach  was  understood  without  difficulty. 
But  we  have  changed  all  that.  Nowadays  allegory  has  lost  some- 
thing of  its  old  realistic  force,  and,  if  human  shape  be  given  to  angels 
and  devils  in  tale  or  drama,  the  improbability  is  so  great  that  even 
the  moral  their  actions  are  intended  to  convey  is  missed  by  the  un- 
initiated. The  Penny  Gaff  and  the  Phantasmagoria  actors  had 
without  doubt  been  to  the  Lyceum.     There  they  grasped  the  fact  of 

*  Since  writirc  tLia  I  havo  seen  the  same  version  given  in  tb«  World's  Fair,  beidia 
the  Agricultnral  Hal],  Idin^too. 
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the  compact  between  Faust  and  Mephistophelcs.  They  saw  that 
upon  itj  though  how  they  could  not  understand,  depended  the  scenes 
between  Faust  and  Mai^aret.  But  the  principal  lesson  they  learned 
was  that  strange  spectres  and  red  lights  are  indispensable  when  the 
deril  walks  upon  earth.  Many  intelligent  critics  in  the  stalls  have 
thought  Mr.  Irving's  "  Faust "  but  a  higher  development  of  Drury 
Lane  spectacle.  It  is  not  therefore  strange  that,  looked  at  from  the 
gallery,  flames  and  apparitions  seemed  the  chief  end  of  the  play.  On 
the  Fenny  Gaff  stage  they  have  become  so  without  disguise.  Mr. 
Irving  advertises  the  "  Witches'  Kitchen,"  his  present  chief  spectacular 
attraction,  in  the  papers.  His  humble  imitators  should  not  be  taken 
to  task  for  themselves  announcing  their  marvels  from  doorsteps, 
this  being  their  only  method  of  advertisement.  It  is  natural  that  to 
the  audience,  in  turn,  these  marvels  seem  the  only  reason  for  the 
performance,  which  is  consequently  measured  by  their  merits.  It  is 
true  that  the  managers  of  mysteries,  moralities,  and  marionettes 
appealed  to  their  patrons  by  elaborate  scenery  and  many  squibs.  On 
the  puppet  stage  and  in  the  chap-books,  every  few  minutes  and  pages 
it  "  thundered  and  lightened  as  if  the  world  had  been  at  an  end." 
But  scenery  and  squibs  were  in  keeping  with  the  play.  Now  the 
play  is  in  keeping  with  squibs  and  spectres.  Characters  and  dialogue 
are  received  as  wonders  bearing  no  more  meaning  or  applicability  to 
everyday  life  than  the  glare  of  the  calcium  lights  or  the  reflections 
from  the  mirrors.  Not  Faust,  but  his  distorted  shadow,  has  been 
restored  to  the  people. 

Elizabeth  Robin's  Pennell. 
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FROM  different  quarters,  two  opposite  complaints  are  brought 
against  the  Church  of  England :  of  her  insisting  on  too 
rigid  a  uniform  it j,  and  of  her  admitting  too  wide  a  latitude, 
of  doctrinal  belief  and  ritual  usage.  The  facts  on  which  these 
charges  respectively  rest,  though  seemingly  incompatible,  are 
really  related  as  cause  and  effect.  The  articles,  the  creeds,  the 
services,  to  which  assent  is  required,  contain  many  hundreds  of 
propositions  uiiverifiable  in  experience,  and  precariously  inferred 
from  inconclusive  texts  ;  propositions  dealing  with  matters  so  abstruse 
and  transcendent  that  concurrent  acceptance  of  them  by  even 
a  hundred  persons  would  be  possible  only  by  giving  them  no 
thought.  The  enormous  demand  may  not  be  too  much  for  de- 
pendent natures  accustomed  to  take  things  on  trust;  but  less 
docile  minds,  that  are  under  a  necessity  of  seeing  for  themselves, 
rise  against  it^  and  either  put  their  own  meaning  into  the  words 
before  agreeing  to  them,  or  shelter  themselves  by  some  mental 
reservation.  The  very  tightness  of  the  bond  provokes  the  effort 
and  the  ingenuities  of  relaxation.  The  literal  sense  of  a  formulary 
once  abandoned,  the  possible  substitutes  deviate  in  all  directions  ;  a 
slight  swerve  this  way  or  that,  given  at  the  outset  to  some  inde- 
terminate conception,  will  carry  it  home  to  a  rationalistic,  or  a 
spiritxial,  or  a  sacramcntarian  result.  Hence  the  homogeneous  stratum 
of  passive  acquiescence  is  intersected  and  modified  by  veins  of  active 
thought,  injected  and  crossing  at  various  angles ;  with  the  practical 
effect  of  dividing  the  whole  mass  into  sections,  specimens  from 
which  no  one  could  suspect  of  being  all  quarried  from  the  same  bed. 
It  is  a  highly  significant  fact  that  this  issue,  which  attests  the  failure 
of  uniformity,  is  by  no  means  regarded  as  a  scandal,  except  in  the 
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>Iemic  of  party  with  party ;  but  is  appealed  to  by  culo^stic  ob- 
servers in  evidence  of  the  singular  moderation  of  the  Church,  and  the 
je  scope  of  theological  freedom  provided  for  her  members.    Where 

?,  it  is  asked,  do  you  find  an  ecclesiastical  body  whose  communion 
extends  from  the  borders  of  Romanism  to  the  "  reasonable  "  goapel 
of  Locke  and  Tillotson  ? 

A  Church  which  aims  at  uniformity  and  arrives  at  an  exceptional 

ige  of  variation,  cannot  well  be  either  blamed  or  praised  for  both  at 
once.  Whichever  be  right,  their  co-existence  is  wrong.  Nor  is  it 
doubtful  on  which  side  the  surrender  must  take  place.  The  tendency 
of  modern  feeling  in  favour  of  religious  union  is  becoming  too  strong 
for  the  frail  tissue  of  doctrinal  distinctions.  Every  loyal  Churchman 
finds  a  generous  joy  in  receiving  his  communion  from  the  hand  alike  of 
a  Liddon,  a  Bickersteth,  or  a  Jovrett ;  and,  in  pleading  for  his  Church, 
delights  to  point  to  the  broad  fling  of  its  Peter's  net,  that  brings  to 
land  great  fishes  and  small  of  many  kinds,  and  "  for  all  there  arc  so 
many,  yet  is  the  net  not  broken."  And  so  great  is  the  aversion  to 
enforce  the  rules  of  uniformity,  that  no  bishop,  if  he  can  help  it, 
will  set  the  law  in  motion  against  an  alleged  offender  in  rite  or 
doctrine,  and  that  in  every  suit  which  cannot  be  escaped  the  public 
sympathy  is  always  with  the  accused,  be  he  charged  with  a  sacerdotal 
posture  or  an  heretical  doubt.  That  this  set  of  the  tide  in  favour  of 
comprehension  is  final  will  hardly  be  disputed.  And  if  so,  the 
necessity  is  urgent  of  relieving  the  facts  and  feeling  of  the  actual 
Church  of  England  from  prohibition  and  condemnation  by  her  own  law; 
for  while  the  Acts  of  Uniformity  remain,  the  work  of  the  Church  will 
be  honeycombed  by  the  canker  of  unveracity  and  self-sophistication. 

But  if  Churchmen  feel  a  generous  pride  in  sheltering  within  their 
communion  the  contrasted  apostolates  of  Simeon  and  Venn,  of  Pusey 
and  Keblc,  of  Robertson  and  Stanley,  they  arc  ready  for  a  yet  more 
capacious  hospitality-  These  differences  within  their  sanctuary  con- 
tain in  principle,  and  exceed  in  degree,  the  characteristics  which  sever 
the  Nonconformist  Christians  from  them  and  from  each  other.  Be 
their  seat  and  sphere  of  action  internal  or  external,  all  these  varia- 
tions are  the  reproduction  of  an  ancient  and  undying  conflict  between 
the  priest  and  the  prophet — between  the  minister  of  helps  that  carry 
men  to  God,  and  the  organ  of  God's  own  spirit  seeking  and  claiming 
men ;  the  mediating  agent  that  can  cleanse  the  hindrances  away,  and 
the  immediate  flash  and  voice  of  conversion  piercing  the  soul.  Depen- 
dent minds  that  rest  on  outward  authority,  spiritual  minds  that  meet 
divine  things  in  and  around  their  own  consciousness,  divide  between 
them  the  chief  varieties  of  ritual  and  devotion  :  the  Anglicans  con- 
sulting most,  it  may  be,  for  the  wants  of  the  former,  the  Puritans 
addressing  themselves  rather  to  the  experience  of  the  latter,  and 
bringing  the  inward  witness  of  religion  to  its  ultimate  isolation  in 
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the  Society  of  Friends.  If  the  varying  lines  of  thought  can  be 
followed  without  breach  of  fellowship  within  the  Church  of  England, 
they  can  be  followed  beyond ;  and  to  claim  commnnion  with  Wilber- 
force  and  Newton,  while  refusing  it  with  Chalmers  and  Guthrie  j  to 
own  it  with  Law  and  Fletcher,  while  disclaiming  it  with  Robert  Hall 
and  Elizabeth  Fry  ;  to  affirm  it  with  Patteson,  and  deny  it  with 
Livingstone,  is  possible  only  by  arbitrary  trifling  with  a  sacred 
bond. 

Here,  then,  arc  two  indications  of  unsoundness  in  the  present 
position  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  practical  feeling  of  her 
naembers,  that  their  party  distinctions  are  no  breach  of  unity,  and 
even  attune  her  message  better  to  different  minds,  attests  the 
collapse  of  her  fundamental  insistency  on  uniformity :  it  is  the 
protest  of  her  experience  against  her  theory.  At  the  same  time, 
this  practical  feeling,  so  strong  against  schism  within,  rests  content 
with  alienation  from  corresponding  diversities  without,  and  looks 
down  upon  them  as  on  the  factions  of  a  foreign  land.  An  institution 
with  two  such  weaknesses  is  in  a  state  of  unstable  equilibrium,  and 
needs  readjustment  with  present  realities.  It  retains  in  its  consti- 
tutioD,  it  embodies  in  its  offices  of  worship,  the  assumption,  long 
falsified  by  facts,  that  it  is  the  sole  organ  of  the  nation's  religious 
life ;  and  takes  no  notice  of  the  nearly  equal  multitude  of  English 
Christians  beyond  its  fold,  unless  it  be  in  the  Litauy  against  *'  false 
doctrincj  heresy,  and  schism,"  or  the  collect  for  "  preservation  from 
false  apostles.'*  Is  it  surprising  that  this  pretension,  natural  enough 
in  an  age  when  no  one  dreamt  of  a  plurality  of  Christian  com- 
munions, should  now,  in  the  face  of  modern  facts,  be  found  irritating 
and  arrogant?  It  was  never  meant  as  a  wrong,  but  has  come  to 
have  ail  the  effect  of  a  wrong.  In  that  character  it  has  worked 
itself  into  a  hurtful  power  iu  the  State ;  for  it  has  established  an 
alliance  between  the  earnest  Nonconformists  of  the  "  Liberation 
Society  "  and  the  political  Radicals,  religious  and  non-religious,  for 
the  denationalization  of  the  Church  and  the  alienation  of  its  endow- 
ment. In  strong  deprecation  of  so  drastic  a  measure,  another 
mode  of  dealing  with  the  problem  was  suggested  last  Jiine  and  July  in 
the  pages  of  this  Review  by  the  Rev.  Sir  George  W.  Cox  and  myself. 
"Wide  discussion  and  long  reflection  have  so  enlarged  the  contour 
of  that  first  sketch,  and  filled  it  in  with  definite  contents,  that  in 
presenting  it  afresh  nothing  need  be  repeated,  and  against  the  chief 
criticisms  it  has  received  it  will  plead  its  own  cause  by  exposition 
alone  without  polemic  of  mine. 

In  some  important  respects  the  Earl  of  Sclbome's  admirable  "De- 
fence of  the  Church  of  England  "  alters  the  whole  aspect  of  the  eccle- 
siastical problem.  He  makes  it  clear,  by  historical  evidence,  that  the 
Church  endowment,  including  tithes,  arose,  as  much  na  any  rent- 
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charge  bequeathed  last  year,  by  Toluntary  gift,  and  preceded  all  laws 
required  for  its  protection ;  io  that  it  stands  upon  the  same  footing 
with  the  income  of  Dissenters'  trusts.  The  Parliamentary  grant 
made  by  the  Church  Buildings  Acts  of  1817  and  1824  were 
altogether  exceptional ;  and  to  these — the  impression  of  which  I 
well  remember — we  owe  perhaps  the  prevailing  Nonconformist  belief 
that  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  are  furnished,  first  or  last,  from  the 
public  exchequer.  It  is  further  shown  that  the  civil  power,  in 
undertaking  to  adopt  and  administer  certain  pre-existing  ecclesi- 
astical laws,  did  not  select  for  favour  the  Church  which  it  thus 
"  established,"  inasmuch  as  there  was  but  one  in  existence,  to  which 
all  alike  belonged.  By  a  careful  and  complete  record  of  the 
constitutional  growth  of  the  English  spiritual  organization,  Lord 
Selborne  furnishes  an  historical  defence  of  the  Church  perfect  for 
nearly  a  thousand  years  of  her  development.  And  if  her  position 
in  these  latter  days  had  no  more  reasonable  assailants  to  meet  than 
the  "  Liberationists,"  we  might  well  say  that  he  had  made  her 
secure ;  for  their  attack  is  decisively  repelled.  But  the  vindication 
of  her  past  is  not  enough  to  equip  her  for  her  future.  Living  on 
into  altered  relations,  and  pressed  by  the  exigencies  of  a  highly 
complex  society,  her  constitution  no  longer  works  smoothly  with  the 
modern  environment,  but  encounters  many  a  disabling  jar.  The 
tone  that  befitted  her  as  the  sole  herald  of  Christ  to  this  nation  is 
out  of  character  with  the  many-voiced  religion  of  our  time,  and 
sounds  too  stately  for  private  folks  unused  to  pray  with  trumpet 
tongue.  The  quiet  assumption  that  her  spiritual  fold  is  co-cxtcnsive 
with  the  civil  existence  of  our  people,  that  she  has  no  partners  in 
her  watch  over  them,  that  they  are  all  due  to  her  temples  nnd  as 
much  bound  to  believe  her  creed  as  to  obey  the  laws,  is  an 
untenable  survival  of  a  social  condition  long  obsolete.  So  far  as 
apl)ear8,  Lord  Selborne  finds  nothing  in  this  attitude  that  needs 
defence.  Having  justified  it  in  the  past,  he  leaves  it  as  it  is,  and 
makes  no  abatement  from  the  claim  of  uniformity.  Having  swept 
from  the  field  the  assailants  immediately  threatening,  he  retires 
■without  noticing  the  unguarded  exposures  and  internal  insecurities 
which  tempted  their  attack  and  stiU  remain. 

It  would  be  diflicult  to  cite  a  more  surprising  triumph  of  faith 
over  fact  than  the  expectation  prevalent  among  the  clergy,  that  by 
faithfulness  and  patience  they  can  recall  all  wanderers,  piece  together 
again  the  shattered  regula  Jidei,  tire  out  the  whims  of  Nonconformity, 
and  bring  the  whole  nation  back  into  their  Church.  No  doubt,  the 
personal  devotedness  and  Christian  graces  of  a  vast  spiritual  army 
may  make  great  conquests,  which  might  be  conclusive  if  it  had  these 
advuitages  all  to  itself;  and  that  the  neglected  wastes  of  a  land 
should  be  so  reclaimed  would  be  a  pure  joy  to  every  good  man. 
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But  the  level  of  ministerial  character  and  service,  as  of  zeal  in  the 
people,  is  little  likely  to  rise  in  one  religious  class  while  sinking  in 
all  others ;  the  moral  upheaval,  vrrought  hy  large  and  long-gathering 
forces^  affects  the  whole  area  together,  and  leaves  its  parts  related 
as  before.  Besides,  the  causes  of  Nonconformity  are  not  personal 
antipathies  and  humours,  but  grave  and  reasoned  convictions  deeply 
anchored  in  the  conscience  and  kept  steadfast  by  many  a  subsidiary 
hold  on  the  immovable  breakwaters  of  memory  and  reverence.  Are 
these  causes  transient?  Does  the  debate  between  the  single  and 
the  triple  rank  of  clerical  orders  show,  after  so  many  centuries,  the 
least  sign  of  wearing  out  ?  If  Robinson  and  Cromwell  were  to  visit 
the  world  again,  would  they  find  their  "  Independency  "  tired  of  its 
longevity  ?  Has  not  the  Eucharistic  controversy  which  divided  the 
Reformers  reasserted  its  power  in  the  dissensions  of  our  own  time  ? 
How  long  do  you  require  such  phenomena  to  last  before  you  will 
admit  them  to  have  a  root  which  you  cannot  pluck  up  ?  Or  perhaps 
Dissent  is  an  English  perversity,  and  its  causes  are  only  local.  Has 
then  the  Anglican  ecclesiastical  type  spoken  so  persuasively  to  the 
universal  Christian  consciousness,  that  only  our  insular  captiousness 
gives  any  place  for  other  forms?  On  the  contrary,  while  com- 
munions of  the  Continental  Reformation  spread  over  every  land 
which  the  Papacy  lost,  and  then  crossed  over  to  evangelize  the 
western  world,  Anglicanism  could  not  plant  itself  even  in  Scotland, 
and  in  foreign  lands  remained  ever  an  exotic :  carried  everywhere 
by  missionaries  in  charge  of  it  and  colonists  that  loved  it,  few 
habitable  places  are  out  of  reach  of  its  voice ;  but  from  its  isolated 
stations  and  its  groups  of  English  worshippers,  it  has  not  burst  forth 
beyond  its  native  bounds  and  evinced,  like  the  Geneva  gospel,  a 
diffusive  and  world -subduing  power. 

In  the  face  of  this  experience,  the  hope  of  exclusive  survival  foi 
the  present  Church  of  England  has   little  to  support  it  but  a  predis-' 
posing  faith.     Measure   also   the  "  mountain "  which  this   faith  has 
to  "  remove ; "  for    to    cast    Nonconformity    "  into    the    sea "  is 
gigantic  feat.     There  are  13J  millions  of  Church  of  England  peopl 
in  this  country :    in  order  to    draw  all  Christian   worshippers   into 
their  fellowship  they  will  have  to    absorb  12^  millions  of  religious 
exiles ;    and    to    shut    up,  or    episcopally    consecrate,    upwards    of 
13,000  Wesleyan    chapels,  2,600    Independent,    2,200    Baptist,  and 
many  other   minor   sets ;  and  to   deal   with  their  attendant  endow^ 
ments,  schools,  and  colleges.     You  keep  in  existence  the  great  causdl 
which  has  created  these  things ;  by  what  reversal  of  its  action  do 
you  expect  to  destroy  them  ?     The  hope  that  the  Scotch  may  all  turn 
Prelatist,    and    the    Irish    peasantry    Methodists,    and    the    French 
Quakers,  is  not  more  chimerical :  both  perhaps  to  be  realized  about 
the  date  of  the  return  of  the  Ten  Tribes. 

Arguments  of  this  kind,  founded  on  rules  of  probability,  appeal 
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with  sufficient  effect  to  practical  men  ;  and  to  tliem  was  addressed 
the  historical  evidence  adduced  in  my  former  paper,  that  the  aim  at 
uniformity  in  theological  doctrine  was  invariably  baffled,  and  tbat 
latitude  for  varieties  was  a  prime  essential  to  rehgious  unity.  I  am 
aware,  however,  that  reasoning  from  experience  is  inoperative  against 
the  a  prion  assumptions  of  the  dogmatic  theologian  ;  and  that  the 
historical  plea  may  be  met  by  his  reply,  "  We  may  hitherto  have 
been  always  at  theological  variance ;  but  uniformity  is  divinely  pro- 
vided for,  and  has  to  be ;  and  therefore  it  vnll  be ;  and  here  it  is,  if 
you  will  only  take  it/*  It  is  as  the  assured  possessor  of  a  divine 
revelation,  or  a  divine  institute,  that  the  speaker  feels  authorized  to 
answer  thus  :  with  that  faultless  model  before  him,  he  can  test  the 
defective  conceptions  of  other  men,  and  see  how  far  down  they  lie, 
as  the  human  inevitably  must,  below  the  superhuman.  Strange  that 
the  guides  of  the  world  should  lose  their  way  by  such  self-deception  ! 
Doubtless,  a  divine  communication  must  tell  what  in  itself  is 
purely  true  and  good ;  and  the  spirits,  if  such  there  be,  into  which 
it  thus  passes,  must,  in  regard  to  it,  be  in  perfect  unison.  But  when 
committed  to  us  men  as  its  custodians,  it  enters  finite  conditions,  and 
incurs  all  the  liabilities  of  a  fallible  nature;  shrinking  with  the  con- 
traction, finding  room  with  the  expansion,  of  the  capacities  it 
occupies.  And  the  richer  and  ampler  its  contents  may  be,  as  befits 
the  infinite  pouring  into  the  finite,  so  much  the  larger  and  the 
more  certain  must  be  the  scope  for  variation,  according  to  the 
dimensions  of  the  souls  it  seeks,  and  the  growth  of  thought  through 
anccessive  ages.  With  resources  for  meeting  the  soul  in  all  its 
possibilities,  it  will  come  into  contact,  as  history  unfolds,  now  with 
this  susceptibility,  now  with  that;  though  still  reserving  its  plenitude 
till  *'  wc  all  come  to  the  perfect  man,  to  the  measure  of  the  stature 
of  the  fulness  of  Christ." 

Moreover,  in  an  historical  revelation  it  is  only  the  prijnary  move- 
ment that  can  complete  itself  by  immediate  descent  of  Divine  into 
human  thought.  All  ulterior  transmission  must  be  through  the 
vehicle  of  language,  whether  oral  between  co-present  men,  or  written 
for  delivery  from  age  to  age.  For  us,  all  the  gift  of  God  in 
Christ  is  conveyed  to  our  comprehension  through  the  Scriptures  ; 
from  the  study  and  comparison  of  which  it  has  to  be  gathered 
by  rational  analysis  and  combination.  In  this  process  we  are  at 
the  mercy  of  our  own  finite  faculties,  and  cannot  escape  their 
liabilities  to  err ;  and  the  results  which  emerge  have  no  higher 
certainty  than  may  attach  to  haman  inference  and  interpretation. 
When  of  two  equally  competent  students  one  find^,  in  the  records  of 
the  Primitive  Church,  a  hierarchy  of  spiritual  officers,  and  the  other 
an  equality,  the  tenure  of  their  respective  convictions  is  exactly  the 
same ;  and  for  a  decisive  verification  they  must  wait  for  further  evi- 
dence.    Each    interpreter   must  feel    a  full   personal    assurance  of 
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having  hold  of  a  revealed  intent ;  hut  neither  has  aoy  warrant  for 
disparaging  the  corresponding  assurance  in  the  other,  and  saying  "  I 
have  the  mind  of  Christ ;  you  have  only  your  own."  To  justify j 
8ach  an  attitude  it  would  be  needful,  not  only  for  the  objectii 
matter  on  which  thought  is  directed,  to  be  divine,  but  for  the 
thinker's  own  procedure  to  be  also  divine.  In  other  words,  before 
yon  speak  thus^  you  must  have,  or  be,  an  infallible  interpreter. 
Short  of  this,  there  is  no  foundation  for  any  exclusive  claim  of 
divine  authority  on  behalf  of  any  one  body  of  Christian  institutes 
and  doctrines  as  against  others,  and  no  title  to  denounce  them  aa^ 
heresy  or  apostasy.  The  denieauour  of  assured  "  orthodoxy " 
towards  "the  heterodox,"  of  the  " catholic'*  towards  the  "excom- 
municate," is  without  excuse.  The  temper  which  it  betray*  has  it» 
root  in  intellectual  illusion,  and  its  fruit  in  moral  arrogance. 

Never  is  this  tendency  more  misplaced  than  when,  as  a  supposed 
**  inseparable  accident  "  of  office,  it  infuses  itself  into  a  mind  else  the 
congenial  home  of  all  Christian  graces.  Nothing  can  sit  less  well  on 
the  excellent  Bishop  of  Winchester  than  the  air  which  his  ecclesias- 
tical authority  has  recently  obliged  him  to  assume  towards  Canon 
Wilberforce,  and  still  more  than  the  reasons  he  gives  for  prohibiting 
intercommunion  with  Dissenters.  The  Anglican  Church,  he  tella, 
us,  stands  on  a  totally  different  level  from  any  other  community  oi 
Christians,  being  the  res  ipaiasima  which  Christ  himself  primitively 
instituted,  and  which  is  nowhere  else  to  be  found.  It  is  therefore 
unique,  divine,  the  one  visible  body  in  organic  union  with  the  Head ; 
whereas  the  Nonconformist  organizations  are  mere  human  institu- 
tions, and  can  offer  only  what  is  in  the  gift  of  the  members'  will.  The 
difference  is  that  between  Church  and  not-Church,  and  it  is  impossible 
for  the  ministers  of  the  former  to  have  ecclesiastical  fellowship  with 
those  of  the  latter.  This,  the  bishop  says,  is  the  primary  assumption 
on  which  his  Church  is  founded.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  also 
the  principle  on  which  the  Presbyterian  Church  is  founded,  and  it  is 
valid,  as  an  exclusive  charter,  either  for  both,  or  else  for  neither. 
After  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  evident  that  Bishop  and  Presbyter 
must  both  of  them  step  down  from  their  oracular  platform  and 
discuss  their  difference  humbly  together,  as  a  matter  of  historical 
criticism  and  scholarly  exegesis. 

A  second  principle  which  the  Bishop  finds  at  the  base  of  his 
Church  is  this — that  the  divine  institution,  being  in  contact  with 
"  human  elements."  has  not  been  preserved,  throughout  its  transmis- 
sion, free  from  error,  but  "  has  run  into  excessive  and  unhealthy 
growths,"  needing  the  Reformation  to  "  prune "  and  restore  its 
purity;  and  in  England  this  was  done  with  such  discriminative 
wisdom  as  to  reproduce  exactly  the  primitive  model.  It  is  plain  that 
the  human  liabilities  let  in  by  this  second  principle  destroy  the  divine 
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guarantee  claimed  in  the  first.  If,  in  one  age,  the  custodians  of  the 
Church  can  misconstrue  its  functions,  and  claim  what  does  not  belong 
to  it,  what  is  to  secure  us  against  its  having  gone  wrong  in  another, 
the  "  human  elements  "  being  never  absent  ? 

Why  is  it  not  as  competent  for  the  Presbyterian  to  treat  Episcopacy 
as  an  "  unhealthy  growth/*  as  for  the  Bishop  to  apply  the  "  prun- 
ing "  knife  to  transubstantiation  ?  If  at  the  Reformation  the  human 
faculties  rediscovered  and  re-erected  the  pure  Church,  had  they 
nothing  to  do  with  its  first  organization  and  growth  ?  Had  they  one 
whit  less  or  more  concern  with  the  creation  of  one  type  of  Christian 
community  than  of  another  ?  In  whatever  sense  one  of  these  is  a 
"  human  institution,"  in  the  same  sense  is  every  other.  They  are 
all  of  them  products  of  different  human  judgments  upon  the  same 
data ;  in  whatever  sense  one  of  them  is  formed  in  realization  of  a 
divine  model,  in  the  same  sense  is  every  other ;  and  for  any  one  to 
plant  itself  at  a  supernatural  elevation  above  the  rest,  is  not  less  out 
of  place  than  for  one  decipherer  of  a  fragmentary  or  ambiguous 
inscription  to  assume  papal  airs  towards  diflering  fellow-interpreters. 
This  common  tenure  of  all  our  varying  beliefs,  that  they  are  simply 
so  many  human  interpretations  of  divine  things,  you  can  no  more 
escape  than  you  can  jump  off  your  own  shadow.  The  more  we  learn 
to  live  together  humbly  and  trustingly  on  these  terms,  each  follow- 
ing out  his  own  sanctities  with  the  least  possible  chafing  against 
those  of  others,  the  sooner  shall  we  find  the  secret  byways  by  which 
these  sanctities  all  run  into  each  other,  so  as  to  carry  us  past  the 
subtleties  of  chiuches  to  the  very  mind  of  Christ. 

The   subjective   character    of   an     individuaFs    theological    judg- 
ments, and  their  consequent  precariousness,  is  seldom  denied.      But, 
from  the  stress   laid  on  the  continuity  and  concurrent  acceptance 
of  the  same  beliefs,  it  seems   to   be  imagined   that  some  escape  is 
afforded  from  infirmity  to-day  by  its  persistence  to-morrow,  and  from 
[jiberration  in  each  by  assent  in  a  crowd.    This  is  intelligible  in  the 
[Komanist,  who  assumes  a  supernatural  guidance  of  every  (ecumenical 
'Council  by  the  Holy  Spirit ;   it  only  needs  to   be  rendered   credible 
by    adequate    evidence.       In  the   absence    of    this,   and   under  the 
admission   of  *'  unhealthy   growths "  and  impaired  '*  purity,"   it    is 
obvious  that  nothing  is  gained  in  security  for  truth,  but  only  in  scale 
of  voting  j)ower,  by  removing  the  issue  from  the  private  chamber  to 
the  public  assembly.      In  the  consens^us  ecclesiasticus  the  appeal  only 
passes  from  an  individual  to  a  multiform  falJibility ;    which  is  apt  to 
|;l>e  a  more  dangerous  force,  in  proportion  as  a  cumulative  wave  of 
[prejudice  and  passion  driven  by  a  sweeping  Zeitgeist  is  more  formid- 
'«ble  than  the  ripples  of  individual  idiosyncracy. 

To  one  who  looks  on  every  partial  variety  of  Christian  faith  as 
secreting  within  it  some  living  seed  of  truth  and  good,  the  history  of  the 
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Church  presents  no  more  humiliatiug  descent  than  from  the  sublime 
idea  of  "  Catholicity  " — the  universal  uplooking  and  uplifting  of 
regenerate  humanity  to  God — to  the  actual  process  by  ivhich  the 
contents  of  the  word  "  Catholic  "  have  been  determined.  To  the 
thought  itself  pure  expression  was  given  by  the  well-known  rule,  "  Ut 
id  tenesmus  quod  ubique,  quod  semper,  quod  ab  omnibus  creditum 
est/'*  Yet,  in  the  application,  the  ubique  excludes  the  whole  Eastern 
Church  and  the  dominions  of  the  Goths ;  the  semper  blots  out  the 
two  infant  centuries  of  Christendom,  ere  it  had  yet  passed  beyond 
the  Aic?aj(7;  riLv  Su>BtKa  awouToXwf  ',  and  its  oi  omnibus  flings  into  the 
outer  darkness  innumerable  swarms  of  excommunicants — Donatists, 
Arians.  Mouophy8ites,Albigenses,  Hussites — down  to  the  miscellaneous 
host  through  which  the  Reformation  has  re-evangelized  the  old  world 
and  created  the  new.  This  narrowed  "  universality,''  gained  by  the 
arts  of  party  conflict,  is  all  the  "  orbis  terrarum "  to  which  Rome 
appeals.  Thus,  by  a  perverse  contradiction,  the  term  Catholic  obtains 
definition  of  its  contents  by  a  perpetual  expulsion  of  minorities,  each 
in  turn,  as  it  arises,  driven  away  with  the  brand  of  auathema ;  and 
the  Church's  Unity  is  the  residual  product  of  a  ceaseless  consecration 
of  antipathies  expended  upon  an  ever-firesh  batch  of  outcasts.  The 
process,  Baxter  would  say,  is  a  continuous  "  robbing  Christ  of  some^^H 
portion  of  his  flock."  The  catholicity  thus  formed  is  a  cumulus^^l 
of  execrations,  and  its  Church  is  built  of  "  stones  of  stumbling  and 
rocks  of  offence." 

The  time  has  come  to  throw  open  mind  and  heart  to  a  truer 
catholicity  than  this — to  one  which  shall  be  inclusive  instead  of  ex- 
clusive ;  which  shall  find  its  sanctuary  brighter  and  warmer  for  the 
new  lights  of  thought  and  waves  of  feeling  that  flow  into  it ;  and 
shall  rejoice  to  see  some  unawakened  portion  of  our  people  caught  up 
by  an  unlooked-for  inrush  of  the  "  Spirit  that  bloweth  where  it 
listeth/'  and  plunged  into  a  new  baptism  of  conversion ;  and  shall 
be  able  to  welcome  the  movement  as  a  gain  of  fresh  territory  to  tlic 
kingdom  of  Christ. 

"  Unity"  is  the  secret  soul  of  both  these  catholicities;  perverted, 
in  the  "exclusive,"  by  the  postulate  of"  uniformity;"  perfected,  in 
the  "  inclusive,"  by  the  irresistible  development  of  "  varieties."  The 
historical  crisis  in  which  Providence  handed  us  over  from  the  one  to 
the  other,  and  so  deepened  and  widened  our  spiritual  problem,  was 
the  Reformation  period  ;  which  opened  indeed  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  but  has  not  even  yet  delivered  all  its  contents.  It  was 
easy  to  be  uniform  in  rite  and  doctrine,  so  long  as  the  comparatively 
childioh  and  passive  mind  of  our  Christian  populations  was  dependent 
on  outward  authority  for  a  dictated  theology  repeated  by  rote  and 
incorporated  in  habits ;  nor  is  it  wonderful  that  such  reverence  as 
•  V'inccnliaa :  "  Commomioriani, "  c»p.  iii. 
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was  congenial  to  that  stage  of  character  settled  upon  the  system  en 
hloc,  and  forbade  the  slightest  loosening  of  its  solidity.  But  when, 
later  in  the  European  day,  that  system  fell  under  the  intense  focus 
of  reflective  reason  or  conscience,  slowly  climbing  to  its  meridian^ 
its  cohesion  yielded ;  the  startling  magnitude  of  its  contents  became 
apparent,  and  their  many.sided  aspects  played  with  distributed  power 
upon  the  quickened  spirits  of  men.  The  objective  force  of  dogma  is 
conservative,  not  creative  :  it  is  the  influence  of  a  constant  picture, 
looking  at  you  with  the  same  face,  not  of  a  living  experience 
through  which  you  pass ;  and  it  is  sure  to  give  way  wheu  a  reaction 
upon  it  arises  from  enlarged  self-consciousness  and  penetrating 
thought.  Hence,  when  the  Reformation  spread  the  Scriptures 
beneath  the  waking  eye  of  Europe,  the  one  overpowering  impression 
everywhere  left  was  of  the  inwardnesg  of  the  religion  of  Christ ; 
under  the  influence  of  which  sacraments  were  cancelled  or  re-inter- 
preted, and  the  mediating  priest  superseded,  and  doctrine  centred 
on  the  relation  of  the  redeemed  soul  to  God.  The  incongruity  of 
the  old  "  uniformity "  superstition  with  this  creative  chaugc  long 
remained — nay,  still  remains — unrealized ;  and  it  went  on  trying  its 
hand  at  all  sorts  of  symbolical  books,  the  multiplication  and  con- 
tradictions of  which  drew  upon  them  the  reproaches  and  derision  of 
the  Romanists,  concentrated  in  Bossuet's  "  Histoire  des  Variations 
des  Eglises  Protestantes."  On  the  principle  of  the  "  exclusive 
catholicity "  demanding  "  uniformity,"  the  book  is  unanswerable. 
The  true  reply  is  missed,  till  you  resort  to  the  "  inclusive  catholicity," 
and  claim  as  a  blessing  what  is  thrown  at  you  aa  a  reproach. 
"  You  upbraid  us  with  the  '  variations  of  Protestants  ?  '  Yes,  we 
vary,  and  shall  vary,  so  long  as  finite  faculties  can  be  in  touch  with 
only  one  part  at  a  time  of  the  infinite  truth  and  beauty  and  good : 
and  the  differences  which  you  count  against  us  are,  in  their  very 
number,  the  best  witnesses  for  us  ;  showing  at  how  many  points  the 
divine  message  finds  contact  with  us,  speaks  to  our  thoughts,  and 
throbs  through  our  life." 

The  unity  which  is  still  possible,  I  do  not  say  in  spite  of  this 
variety,  but  as  the  pervading  principle  of  this  variety,  is  certainly 
not  the  same  with  the  prior  elimination  of  Dissent.  It  is  no  longer  a 
unity  of  opinion  j  it  is  now  a  unity  of  faith — i.e.,  it  is  not  a  coinci- 
dence in  the  subjective  judgments  of  a  plurality  of  persons,  but  a 
direction  of  them  all,  in  the  absence  of  visible  coincidence,  upon  the 
aame  infinite  object,  the  centre  of  all  that  is  holy,  just,  and  true 
in  itself  and  in  every  soul  that  owns  them.  It  is  a  consciousness 
that  we  "  know  in  part,  and  prophesy  in  part,"  and  that  from  the 
several  stations  of  our  geocentric  position  all  our  views  of  heavenly 
thiags  need  a  correction  for  parallax  which  we  cannot  make ;  and  a 
faith  that  the  seeming  discordances  of  our  trust  and  prayer  feel  their 
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yray  into  tune  as  they  ascend,  and  harmouiously  rueet  in  the  All* 
perfect  Presence  whicli  they  seek.  Under  these  conditions,  tlie 
different  communions  virtually  say  to  one  another,  "  "VVe  doubtless 
divide  the  truth  among  us^  as  it  is  given  us,  and  as  we  severally  need 
and  can  appropriate  it — you,  this  part ;  and  we,  that.  This  is  a 
relation  which  admits  of  profound  sympathy  and  the  most  beneficent 
co-operation.  But  when  one  of  the  communions  quits  the  level 
pavement  of  the  common  worship,  and  mounts  its  high-altar  steps, 
and  says  to  the  rest,  "  You  doubtless  have  each  a  part  of  the  truth, 
much  mixed ;  but  we  have  the  whole  of  it,  quite  pure ;  "  this  is  a 
self-assertion  of  "legitimacy,'' a  brandishing  of  the  "white  flag," 
which  puts  an  end  to  every  "  constitutional "  guarantee,  and  give* 
warning  that  the  only  choice  is  between  deposition  and  absolutism. 
What  hope  can  you  have  of  coming  to  an  understanding  with 
another  when  you  begin  by  requiring  entire  surrender  on  his  part  ? 
In  spite  of  some  discouraging  symptoms,  I  cannot  believe  that  the 
existing  Church  of  England  will  cousent  to  be  the  victim  of  such 
obscurantism.  And  if  she  will  take  the  only  tenable  ground,  fore- 
going her  tacitly  assumed  patent  of  infallibility,  and  accepting  her 
Protestant  parallelism  with  other  Christian  communions  in  this 
country,  her  difficulties  may  be  removed,  and  a  prospect  opened  to 
her  of  a  real  hegemony  far  more  dignified  and  far  better  secured 
than  will  ever  be  conceded  to  her  as  the  ecclesiastical  heir  of  the 
Apostles. 

The  adjustments  needed  for  this  end  have  been  long  delayed.  In 
a  certain  theoretic  sense  they  were  due  at  the  Restoration,  for 
then,  more  definitely  than  at  any  other  date,  was  the  crisis  of  the 
English  struggle  between  the  exclusive  and  the  inclusive  catholicity. 
For  upwards  of  110  years  the  composite  forces  which  made  up  the 
old  religious  uniformity  had  lost  their  equilibrium,  and  been  in 
strife  together — always,  however,  with  a  view  to  a  continued 
ecclesiastical  unity,  though  not  the  same  unity  as  before-  The 
ideal  of  what  the  English  Church  should  be  was  far  from  being 
identical  in  the  different  parties  to  the  projected  settlement.  The 
Anglicans  wanted  to  save  more  from  the  past ;  the  Puritans  to 
lighten  the  sacred  ark  for  its  future  course  by  more  freely  throwing 
over  its  excessive  burden  of  rite  and  dogma.  The  quarrel  was 
about  the  form  which  should  be  given  to  the  one  church  in  England, 
and  no  one  demanded  liberty  for  the  co-existence  of  several. 
Whether  there  was  ever,  during  that  intense  agitation  of  religious 
minds,  any  possible  via  media  which,  had  it  only  been  found,  might 
have  realized  the  contemplated  end,  is  very  doubtful.  The  influence 
of  the  continental  divines  and  controversies,  the  conBiciing 
tendencies  of  the  Scotch  and  the  English  religious  mind,  the 
exasperation   of  ecclesiastical  by  political  disaffection,  combined  to 
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pnidace  irreoooctlAble  faaatkssms  and  sQenoe  tke  oonnaels  of 
aodentioo.  At  all  erents,  the  course  pnr$ued  oo  the  return  of 
CSharies  IL  tnmed  tlie  acafe,  and  hj  viokotly  enforeiag  imifbnnilj 
Tcodered  it  for  ever  uDposaihle.  The  poven  of  ccfltwaiiHcal  et^Msno^ 
were  orcrBtruiied :  tbe  preasure  upoo  consciences  was  iutoleral 
the  Eaglwh  Christendom  vas  bioken  in  pieoos,  and  from  tl 
moment  took  its  aepante  Hnes  of  development,  and  bespoke  distinet 
eemtres  of  conunnnion.  Had  there  been  at  the  head  of  afltain  in 
1662  a  statesman  of  large  and  calm  visdom — a  Sir  Mattliow  Halt 
instead  of  a  Clarendon — he  might  have  seen  that  the  moment  bad 
arrived  for  substituting  the  inclusive  Catholicism  for  the  exclusive  ; 
and  instead  of  repeating  tbe  criminal  follT  of  persecuting  exemplary 
eitixens  and  trusted  pastors  of  the  {)eople,  might  hnre  allowod  thn 
English  Christeudom  to  organize  itself  upon  its  separate  axes,  each 
traced  from  the  same  invisible  Head,  and  supporting  bv  their 
attractiou  similar  spheres  of  realized  righteousness.  Had  this  been 
doqe^  we  should  long  ago  have  had  that  best  economy  of  spiritual 
energy  in  which  each  worshipper's  piety  is  brightest,  because  in  its 
own  natural  home,  and  yet  most  open  to  fellow-feeling  with  the 
several  comrades  who,  marchiug  by  converging  roads,  meet  him  on 
the  same  battlefield  against  the  hosts  of  sin  and  darkness.  Late  though 
it  be  for  a  duty  so  great  and  simple,  nevertheless,  if  we  "  have  faith 
as  a  gnun  of  mustard  seed/'  it  may  yet  be  done.  We  cannot,  and 
we  need  not,  dissolve  or  change  our  separate  communions,  or  in  any 
way  weaken  our  loyalty  to  them.  But  why  not  cluster  them  all 
together,  as  confederated  members  of  a  common  country — a  divine 
commonwealth,  with  plenty  of  human  work  claiming  the  heart  and 
hand  of  all  ?  That  is  the  purpose  of  the  legislative  measure  which 
I  now  propose  to  explain  and  recommend. 

To  guard  the  reader  against  certain  natural  but  erroneous  prrrotj- 
ceptions,  I  wUl  first  refer  to  some  ends,  often  in  favour  witli  Clniroh 
reformers,  at  which  the  present  scheme  does  not  aim. 

Its  object  is  not  to  "  liberalize  "  the  existing  Church  of  l'in}j:l.aTKl, 
or  widen  the  entrance  to  its  ministry,  by  reducing  its  formularicH  to 
the  expression  of  "  what  is  common  to  all  Christians.''  Its  sup- 
porters are  aware  how  little  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  tliis  ago 
would  be  such  an  imitation  of  the  attempts  at  "  comprohcnsion " 
made  by  Tillotson  and  revived  by  Blaekhurne.  They  have  no  faith 
in  a  latitudinarian  neutrality  and  silence  towards  articles  of  belief, 
blended  in  many  minds  with  tlic  very  essence  of  devotion ;  and 
therefore  no  desire  to  limit  in  any  way  the  doctrinal  and  ritual 
terms  which  the  members  of  a  religions  body  may  deem  indiNpcn- 
sable  to  their  communion.  The  proposed  enactment  docs  not 
prescribe  any  alteration  in  this  respect.  True,  it  repeals  the  Acts 
of  Uniformity  which  at  present  define  and  enforce  for  the  Establitihcd 
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Church  the  contents  of  its  faith  and  the  conditions  of  its  worship. 
But  the  legal  control  thus  relinquished  by  the  State  is  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  the  Episcopal  Church  itself,  which,  in  the  erercise  of 
new  constitutional  powers,  may  either  retain  its  formularies  as  they 
are,  or  from  time  to  time  modify  them  as  may  seem  best.  Complete 
freedom,  whether  for  conservation  or  for  reform,  is  thus  secured. 
But,  lest  that  freedom,  in  its  early  exercise,  should  unfairly  preiss 
upon  the  existing  clergy,  it  is  provided  that  they  shall  not  be  bound 
to  anything  beyond  the  engagements  into  which  they  entered  at 
their  ordination.  By  this  course  Parliament  is  not  asked,  as  it  was 
in  the  old  ''  comprehension  Bills,''  for  the  "  doctrinal  legislation  ** 
from  which  political  men  shrink,  and  for  which,  indeed,  a  House  of 
Commons  containing  samples  of  all  beliefs  and  non-beliefs  is  no  fit 
assembly.  By  discharging  from  the  Statute-book  the  one  great 
example  of  such  legislation,  the  law-makers'  aversion  to  it  is  finally 
satisfied.      They  take  leave  of  it  for  ever. 

Again,  it  is  not  now  proposed  to  throw  preferment  to  benefices  open 
to  non-Epi8C0i)alians,  or  to  confer  a  legal  right  upon  either  them  or 
the  clergy  to  occupy  each  other's  pulpits,  irrespectively  of  the  rules  of 
their  own  communions.  In  these  respects  the  constitution  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  would  remain  exactly  as  it  is,  until  its  own  repre- 
sentative synod  thought  fit  to  change  it.  In  making  this  disclaimer, 
I  retract  a  statement  by  both  Sir  George  Cox  and  myself  in  our 
former  papers,  written  when  the  principles  of  our  plan  had  as  yet  not 
been  completely  worked  out  into  detail. 

Again,  it  is  not  proposed  to  disendow  the  Church,  or  to  divert  its 
estates  and  revenues  to  purposes  alien  from  their  intended  destination. 
On  the  contrary,  the  main  design,  in  regard  to  temporalities,  is  to 
save  the  whole  of  that  endowment  for  the  united  Christian  culture  of 
the  English  people,  and  in  doing  so  to  make  no  change  in  its  mode 
of  application  except  such  as,  on  the  legal  principle  of  <;y  pres,  the 
courts  of  justice  constantly  prescribe,  in  order  to  keep  alive  the 
essence  of  an  old  intent  under  new  and  unforeseen  conditions.  The 
ancient  donors  (Saxon  and  Norman)  whose  voluntary  gifts  instituted 
that  endowment,  lived  and  died  in  presence  of  one  only  Church  as 
their  total  local  Christendom,  and  could  exercise  no  preference 
among  its  future  and  unsuspected  differentiations ;  and  no  one  can  say 
how  they  would  have  been  affected  towards  the  several  Reformation 
developments,  had  they  lived  on  to  experience  them.  Their  endow- 
ment then  stands  in  an  impartial  relation  to  the  religious  growths  of 
later  times,  and  must  be  taken  as  conferred  upon  the  entire  Christen- 
dom of  England :  and  on  that  earlier  estate,  formed  prior  to  the 
division  of  one  communion  into  several,  bodies  of  Puritan  descent 
or  character  have  as  legitimate  a  claim  as  the  Anglican.  That  they 
were  banished  from  all  participation  in  itj  and  otherwise  treated  as 
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ODtcasts,  must,  in  this  view,  be  regarded  as  a  wrongful  forfeiture; 
none  the  less,  that  they  themselves,  had  they  been  in  the  ascendant, 
would  probably  have  dealt  out  the  same  measure  to  the  Anglicans. 
This  wrong  the  present  scheme  proposes,  not  indeed  to  rcfutir,  but 
simply  to  terminate^  by  now  at  last  admitting  the  excluded  to  their 
just  share.  The  process  is  analogous  to  the  removal  of  an  attainder, 
and  reversion  of  a  sequestered  estate. 

This  claim,  however,  applies  to  the  endowment  only  during  the 
period  when  the  Church  was  regarded  as  co-extensive  vrith  the  uation. 
From  the  moment  when,  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  it  ceased  to 
embrace  the  whole  of  the  EngUah  Christendom,  and  identified  itself 
exclusively  with  the  Episcopalian  branch  of  it,  all  gifts  and  bequests 
made  to  it,  as  so  defined,  must  have  been  intended  for  it  in  its  legal 
form,  as  distinguished  fixim  all  varieties  of  Nonconformity*  Whatever 
increment  the  Church  property  has  received  by  gift  or  bequest  since 
1662,  constitutes  a  special  endowment  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

By  this  arrangement  the  position  is  made  good,  that  no  diversion 
is  contemplated  from  the  intended  purpose  of  the  ecclesiastical 
estate. 

Once  more,  it  is  not  proposed  to  place  the  present  Church  of 
England,  while  still  subject  to  the  restrictions  of  the  Acts  of 
Uniformity,  at  the  disposal,  parish  by  parish,  of  popularly  elected 
parochial  boards,  which  shall  have  a  voice  in  appointing  the  clergy, 
shall  regulate  the  services,  and  control  the  building  and  the  funds, 
and  even,  perhaps  (as  has  been  suggested),  hand  over  the  church 
to  any  religious  body  that  can  contrive  to  get  a  majority  of  votes. 
This  method  is  founded  on  the  supposed  legal  fiction  (which  Earl 
Selborne  shows  to  have  no  existence)  that  every  English  subject  is 
*'  constitutionally  "  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England.  If  such  a 
principle  was  ever  known  to  the  law,  it  either  meant  no  more  than 
that  the  church  was  open  to  any  one  who  chose  to  seek  its  services, 
and  the  churchyard  accessible  for  the  burial  of  any  deceased 
parishioner;  or  it  was  the  expression  of  an  enforced  conformity, 
recognizing  no  man  as  a  citizen  unless  he  were  a  conforming 
Churchman,  in  any  case  it  has  become,  under  present  social  con- 
ditions, such  an  empty  unreality  as  to  bring  to  certain  ruin  any  con- 
struction built  upon  it.  So  long  as  the  nation  and  the 
Church  were  co-extcusive^t  the  parochial  organization  naturally  served 
for  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical  purposes;  the  rates  voted  by  the 
ratepayers  went  in  part  to  secular  uses — e.g.,  to  relieve  the  poor ;  in 
part,  to  ecclesiastical — e.g.,  to  repair  and  cleanse  the  church,  to 
provide  its  furniture,  to  keep  the  churchyard ;  and  those  who  sub- 
scribed the  common  fund  had  rightly  the  election  of  the  church- 
warden to  administer  it.  But  with  the  extension  of  Nonconformity 
arose  resistance  to   the  application   of  public   rates  to  Church  pur- 
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poses,  and  the  compulsory  levy  of  them  ceased;  and  it  is  not  easy 
to  see  with  what  justice  those  who  have  thrown  off  the  obligation 
can  now  be  re-instated  in  the  corresponding  power,  not  without 
enormous  increase  of  its  range.  The  parochial  Nonconformists, 
having  washed  their  hands  of  their  local  ecclesiastical  responsibilities, 
and  procured  legal  recognition  of  their  exemption,  it  is  too  late  to 
invite  them  back  again,  in  order  to  overpower  the  bond  fide  Church- 
men in  the  control  of  their  religious  services  and  interior  affairs.  It 
is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  more  flagrant  and  irritating  wrong  than 
the  drowning  of  the  habitual  worshippers'  voice  in  regard  to  matters 
of  such  deep  interest  to  them,  by  bringing  to  the  poll  a  mixed 
multitude,  not  only  of  Dissenters,  but  of  the  non-religious  who  have 
nothing  to  guide  them  but  anti-clerical  antipathies.  Having  once 
entered  on  the  policy  of  severing  the  civil  functions  of  the  parochial 
area  from  the  ecclesiastical,  we  must  go  through  with  it,  and  sur- 
render the  administration  of  the  offices  and  resources  of  its  episcopal 
church  to  the  real  members,  on  whom  the  old  local  charges  are 
already  thrown. 

The  injustice  of  this  parochial  democracy  has  the  less  excuse  on 
account  of  its  obvious  inefficiency.  So  long  as  the  Acts  of  Uniformity 
are  left  on  the  Statute-book,  and  so  long  as  advowsons  and  rights  of 
presentation  remain,  the  bishops,  the  churchwardens,  the  patrons  are 
bound  by  restrictions  and  invested  with  privileges  which  leave  no 
appreciable  latitude  for  change  in  the  services,  the  personal  appoint- 
ments, or  the  finances ;  nor  could  any  important  proposal  be  made 
which  did  not  trench  on  some  existing  right  or  obligation.  The 
favourite  Escape  from  this  difficulty — viz.,  by  appeal  to  the  bishop — 
does  not  seem  well-advised  ,■  for  what  can  be  more  dangerous  in  itself 
and  more  embarrassing  to  him  than  to  vest  in  him  a  dispensing  power 
over  the  law  which  it  is  his  office  at  once  to  obey  and  to  administer  ? 
To  set  loose  a  popular  strain,  pulling  in  all  directions — this  way  in 
'one  parish,  that  way  in  another — upon  an  iron-bound  Church  that 
cannot  yield,  can  produce  nothing  but  an  angry  and  fruitless  expendi- 
ture of  strength. 

For  these  reasons,  the  proposed  Bill  freely  surrenders  the  whole 
of  the  parish  and  district  churches  and  chapels  of  ease  to  the 
Episcopalians,  and  provides  for  an  entire  separation  of  the 
ecclesiastical  management  from  the  functions  of  the  parochial  civil 
administration.  This  will  assimilate  the  smallest  ecclesiastical  area 
— the  single  church  with  its  worshippers — to  all  the  larger  circles 
within  which  it  is  embraced,  and  in  which  there  is  no  confusing 
mixture  of  secular  with  spiritual  functions.  The  whole  series  will 
be  ecclesiastical.  The  rector's  or  vicar's  own  real  flock  will  constitute 
the  primary  umt  of  the  Episcopalian  Church  system.  A  number  of 
these  will  form  the  constituents  of  a  rural  deanery,  and  by  referring 
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each  larger  term,  as  it  arises,  to  a  higher  group,  we  arrive  at  the 
archdeaconry,  the  diocese,  the  province ;  each  with  its  own  represen- 
tative body,  and  all  cuhniaating  in  a  general  synod,  with  full  powers 
to  determine  and  modify  at  discretion  the  whole  system  of  Church 
order  and  life. 

Having  cleared  the  proposals  of  the  National  Church  Association 
from  the  cognate  aims  which  they  do  not  include,  I  proceed  to  their 
positive  contents. 

The  first  projected  step  in  the  plan  of  action,  the  prior  condition  of 
its  ulterior  and  chief  aim,  shall  be'described  by  the  Earl  of  Selborne,  in 
spite  of  the  easy  inditference  with  which  he  dismisses  it.  "  Disestab- 
lishment/' he  says,  *'  without  disendowment,  a  renunciation  by  the 
State  of  such  powers  of  control  as  are  involved  in  Establishment, 
without  a  total  or  large  secularization  of  the  endowments  of  Church, 
is  a  measure  which  nobody  now  proposes,  and  which  I  therefore  need 
not  consider.''*  The  reason  why  "nobody  now  proposes"  to  separate 
disestablishment  from  disendowment  is,  that  under  the  discipline  of 
the  Liberation  Society  everybody  has  been  taught,  if  not  to  fuse  the 
two  ideas  into  one  mass,  at  least  to  couple  them  like  chain-sbot  that 
must  always  fly  together.  The  popular  Nonconformist  conception  of 
the  Church  of  England  as  a  State-created  or  State-selected  and 
State-endowed  institution,  set  up  by  profane  intrusion  of  secular 
power  into  spiritual  relations,  mixes  up  historical  error  and  illusory 
theory  into  one  huge  prejudice,  in  which  all  accurate  distinction  is 
lost  :  with  the  effect  of  misdirecting  all  practical  effort  at  reform 
npon  the  sweeping  project  now  struck  down  by  Lord  Selborne's 
assault.  To  him,  doubtless,  it  is  no  unwelcome  thing,  at  his  point  of 
view,  to  give  the  conp  de  (/race,  by  an  easy  stroke  at  a  single  neck, 
to  both  disestablishment  and  disendowment  together,  and  to  leave 
his  beloved  Anglican  Church  undisturbed  in  her  lonely  ascendency. 
But  those  who  find  no  warrant  for  that  ascendency  cannot  accept 
it  as  the  sole  surviving  alternative,  and  on  looking  out  for  another 
may  perhaps  alight  upon  it  by  the  discriminative  act  of  approving 
disestablishment  and  rejecting  disendowment.  This  will  become 
plain  if  we  fix  exactly  the  meaning  of  the  chief  words. 

A  Church  is  not  established  so  long  as  the  rules  of  its  constitution 
and  procedure  arc  voluntary,  framed,  accepted,  and  administered  by 
its  members  under  stipulated  sanctions.  The  engagements  involved 
in  membership  are  simply  matters  oi  private  contract. 

A  Church  becomes  established  whenever  the  rules  of  its  constitu- 
tion and  procedure — in  other  words,  its  ecclesiastical  laws — arc  taken 
up  into  the  civil  law  of  a  State  ;  before  the  judicature  of  which 
alleged  violations  of  them  are  brought  as  public  offences,  punishable  by 
enacted  penalties. 

•  "  Defeno«'.of  Uie  Church  of  England,"  p.  72. 
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Where  the  Statute-book  is  thus  enlarged  by  incorporating  a  body 
of  ecclesiastical  law,  the  judicial  system  for  interpreting  that  law 
and  trying  alleged  transgressions  of  it,  is  naturally  composed  in  part 
of  clerical,  in  part  of  lay  persons  who  have  made  a  special  study  of 
this  branch  of  law.  The  tribunals  for  causes  ecclesiastical,  which^ 
under  a  purely  voluntary  constitution,  would  be  mere  committees  of 
arbitration,  become  ecclesiastical  courts  ;  the  bishops  engaged  in 
them  become  judges  ;  and  their  lay  assessors  are  selected  from  a 
class  of  experts  in  ecclesiastical  law.  By  the  theory  of  the  English 
Constitution,  it  is  the  Crown  that  presides  in  every  court  of  justice 
in  the  land ;  and  in  virtue  of  the  division  of  our  whole  corpus  Juris 
into  the  purely  civil  and  the  also  ecclesiastical,  the  royal  supremacy 
ia  usually  named  under  the  double  expression,  "  Over  all  persons 
and  causes  civil  and  ecclesiastical,"  in  order  to  carry  the  same 
sovereign  presence,  as  sole  fount  of  justice,  on  to  the  bench  of  both 
courts  temporal  and  courts  ecclesiastical.  It  is  really,  however,  the 
same  function,  and  that  partly  civil,  which  the  Crown  exercises,  and 
the  same  law,  and  that  also  civile  which  the  Crown  interprets  and 
declares,  in  both  instances  ;  for  no  law  ecclesiastical  has  any  entry 
there  unless  it  has  been  made  a  part  of  the  civil  law ; — in  that 
capacity  alone  does  it  possess  validity.  From  these  constitutional 
facts  the  following  consequences  flow : — 

(1)  To  repeal  the  Acts  of  Uniformity  is  to  throw  out  of  the 
Statute-book  its  portion  of  adopted  ecclesiastical  law ;  for  any 
residue  that  may  be  found  in  other  Acts  is  merely  dependent  and 
subsidiary,  and  must  follow  the  fate  of  the  constitutive  enactments. 
That  repeal,  therefore,  is  disestablishment — the  farewell  act  in  which 
Parliament  takes  leave  of  the  rather  wayward  spiiitual  ward  it  has 
controlled  so  long,  and,  trusting  at  last  her  adult  discretion^  says : 
"  Go  in  peace  !  " 

(2)  The  law  of  the  Church  disappearing  from  the  code,  there  i& 
no  further  need  of  a  special  judicature  for  interpreting  it,  and  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  drop  of  themselves.  The  Episcopalian  body,, 
like  the  Presbyterian  body  in  Scotland,  will  have  its  own  provisions 
for  deciding  on  alleged  breaches  of  its  rules,  and  visiting  them  with 
spiritual  censures  and  other  liabilities  voluntarily  accepted  in  the 
contract  of  membership.  But  if  the  accused  deems  himself  wrongly 
judged,  and  able  to  show  either  that  his  act,  as  charged,  is  com- 
patible with  his  contract,  or  that  the  penalty  imposed  'i&  a  temporal 
injury  beyond  its  reach,  he  can  seek  redress  in  the  civil  courts 
which  enforce  the  observance  of  all  express  engagements.  Thus, 
the  supremacy  of  the  Crown  remains,  in  the  last  resort,  the  security 
for  justice  to  the  accused,  no  leas  in  a  disestablished  Church  than  in 
an  established ;  only,  by  the  merging  of  ecclesiastical  causes  as  a 
separate  category,  it  is  the  civil  shield  which  it  spreads  over  all  that 
need  redress. 
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(3)  It  is  too  obvious  to  need  more  than  simple  statement  that, 
▼hen  once  the  State  law  has  divested  itself  of  Church  law,  and 
therefore  leaves  the  Episcopalian  communion  on  the  same  legal  foot- 
ing with  other  branches  of  the  English  Christendom,  there  is  no 
longer  any  plea  for 

(fl)  Vesting  the  presentation  to  benefices,  or  the  nomination 

to  bishoprics,  &c.,  in  the  Crown,  or  any  great  officers  acting  in 

a  public  capacity  as  Ministers  of  State ;  or 

(6)  AssigniDg  to  the   bishops  baronial  rank  and  legislative 

functions  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
On  first  addressing  myself  to  the  Church  problem  I  was  prepos- 
sessed by  a  strong  aversion  to  the  idea  of  "disestablishment;" 
having  long  perceived  how  unsound  was  the  Nonconformist  theory  of 
the  State,  yet  not  freed  myself  from  its  confused  conception  of 
*'  disestablishment."  When  obliged  to  look  closely  into  the  meaning 
of  the  word,  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  features  just  enumerated 
were  its  whole  contents ;  and  I  asked  myself,  as  I  now  would  ask  my 
reader,  whether  there  is  in  it  anything  alarming ;  nay,  whether  it 
would  not  open  a  far  better  future  for  a  living  and  growing  organ  of 
religious  power  than  the  continuance  (were  that  possible)  of  the 
present  law-bound  existence.  I  do  not  suppose  that  any  one  is  really 
content  with  things  exactly  as  they  are,  or  feels  that,  without  strain- 
ing at  the  present  restrictions,  there  is  room  enough  for  such  flexible 
movement  and  diversity  of  operations  as  would  turn  to  full  account 
the  spiritual  gifts  of  the  Episcopalian  communion.  The  signs  of 
restiveness  under  too  tight  an  organism  are  everywhere  manifest,  and 
are  a  plain  providential  call  to  larger  life.  As  it  is,  the  leaders  in  clerical 
energy  cannot  enter  upon  that  larger  life  without  Parliamentary  leave ; 
and  if  they  carry  their  petition  to  St.  Stephen's,  what  reception  have 
they  to  expect?  Political  men  of  all  parties,  it  ia  notorious,  are 
irreconcilably  averse  to  any  further  parliamentary  meddling  with 
doctrine  and  ritual,  and  will  not  listen  to  proposals  for  mending 
the  law  of  the  Church :  they  wait  for  the  great  crisis  which,  as  they 
expect,  will  rid  them  of  the  whole  business ;  and  of  this  crisis  they 
have  as  yet  no  notion,  except  from  the  Liberationist  programme  of 
disestablishment  and  disendowment  together.  Prom  so  rash  a  pro- 
ceeding Conservative  and  moderate  politicians  no  doubt  shrink.  The 
reason  they  do  so  is,  that  they  dread  and  disapprove  the  secularization 
of  the  Church  endowment.  But  even  they  share  the  feeling  that  a 
chamber  like  the  House  of  Commons,  composed  indifferently  of 
Episcopalians,  Presbyteriaus,  Roman  Catholics,  Nonconformists  of 
ail  varieties,  Jews,  and  persons  disowning  all  interest  in  religion,  is  a 
body  not  qualified  to  undertake  a  revision  of  the  creeds,  ritual,  and 
liturgy  of  a  Church  embracing  Episcopalians  alone.  They  naturally 
say :  "  You  must  not  depend  upon  us  any  longer  for  this  sort  of 
work,  for  which  many  of  us  are  quite  unfit.     Set  your  own  spiritual 
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home  iu  order;  the  Church  must  reform  itself"  Excellent  advice, 
were  it  not  a  little  cruel ;  for  the  Church  simply' cafino/  reform  itself 
by  even  the  smallest  change  of  constitution,  so  long  as  Parliament 
holds  it  within  the  grasp  of  its  present  law.  The  very  object  of  the 
enactment  now  proposed  is  to  remove  that  inability.  When  passed, 
it  would  be  precisely  an  enabling  Act,  empowering  the  present  Church 
io  reform  itself  without  foreign  interference ;  and  till  it  is  passed,  the 
well-meant  advice  is  but  a  poor  mockery.  The  measure  therefore 
indisputably  commends  itself  by  the  following  important  advantages : — 

(1)  It  meets  and  finally  satisfies  the  settletl  political  aversion  to 
further  ecclesiastical  legislation  by  ridding  the  Statute-book  of  all 
Church  law. 

(2)  In  doing  80,  it  satisfies  also  the  Liberationist  objection  to 
State  intermeddling  in  matters  of  religion,  and  removes  that  stum- 
bling-block out  of  the  way. 

(3)  It  seta  the  Episcopalian  Church  free  to  develop  its  own  life,  and 
modify  its  message  and  its  methods  as  new  conditions  may  recom- 
mend. 

(4)  It  effects  these  ends  without  diverting  the  Church  endowment 
from  its  religious  purpose. 

I  ask,  with  some  confidence,  whether  in  this  form  the  dreaded 
"  disestablishment  "  would  not  plainly  be  an  emergence  into  frcaher 
inspirations  and  more  fruitful  labour?  The  reaction  indeed  into  an 
*'  unchartered  liberty  "  might  easily  be  too  strong,  were  it  not  for 
one  restraining  limit,  which  yet  remains  to  be  explained.  The 
immediate  eflect  of  a  bare  repeal  of  the  Acts  of  Uniformity  would  be 
not  to  free  the  whole  body  of  Churchmen  for  orderly  self-government, 
but  simply  to  free  the  clergy  to  follow  their  own  individual  and 
arbitrary  wills,  and  fling  the  services  and  ritual  usages  into  con- 
fusion and  uncertainty.  Parliament,  in  relinquishing  its  own  control, 
is  bound  to  substitute  some  other  safeguard  against  this.  The  mode 
of  doing  so  is  obvious.  As  the  control  surrendered  is  that  of  a  lay 
legislature,  so  is  the  control  substituted  properly  found  in  a  pre- 
ponderant lay  representation,  both  in  the  synodical  constituencies 
and  in  the  synods  themselves.  Whether  the  proposed  ratio  of  two 
laymen  to  one  clerk,  is  the  best  possible,  may  of  course^  like  all  such 
quantitative  questions,  be  open  to  doubt.  But  the  provision  of  some 
such  proportion  has  been  found,  I  am  assured,  to  work  admirably  in 
the  Irish  Disestablished  Church. 

The  powers  of  ecclesiastical  self-government  vested  in  the  General 
Synod  cannot  of  course  touch  any  one's  civil  rights,  and  cannot 
therefore  take  or  tax  his  property.  Hence  the  autonomy  of  the  dis- 
established Church  would  be  limited  by  the  reservation  of  the  patrons' 
title  to  present  to  vacant  livings.  Their  rights,  possessing  a  negotiable 
value  legalized  for  centuries,  cannot  be  cancelled  uncompensated.  If 
they  arc  to  be  bought  off,  it  must  either  be  by  Parliament  before  dia- 
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establishment,  or  by  the  General  Synod  after ; — in  the  former  case,  at 
the  cost  of  the  nation ;  in  the  latter,  of  the  Church :  not  tho 
former,  so  aa  to  throw  the  burden  as  much  on  outsiders  as  on  members 
of  the  benefited  community,  but  on  the  latter,  vhcn  acting  on  its 
oim  behalf.  If,  then,  the  Synod  deems  it  important  to  substitute 
election,  or  other  mode  of  clerical  appointment,  for  presentation,  it 
will  have  to  redeem  the  benefice  from  the  patron.  But  in  the  scheme 
power  is  reserved  to  give  him  notice  that  his  right  will  be  taken  up 
at  its  value,  the  amount  being  determined  by  an  arbitrator  acceptable 
to  both  parties.  The  Episcopal  Church,  thus  empowered  to  obtain 
possession  of  all  appointments  and  regulate  the  mode  of  making 
them,  would  occupy  a  stately  position  side  by  side  with  the  co-ordi- 
ited  voluntary  bodies,  and  nobly  tar  their  energies  to  keep  in  line 
it  on  the  march  against  all  actual  and  threatening  spiritual  ills. 
Is  it  too  much  to  expect  that  the  community  which  thus  gains  its 
liberty  of  self-disposal  shall  recognize,  as  co-members  of  a  common 
Christendom  and  partners  in  the  evangelization  of  a  common  country, 
the  other  voluntary  religious  bodies  which  long  have  been  so,  which 
actually  arc  so,  and  which  will  remain  so,  whether  it  choosea  to  greet 
the  fact  or  to  pass  it  by  on  the  other  side  ?  The  time,  I  trust,  is  past 
for  theoretic  fictions  to  sustain  such  narrow-hearted  alienation  between 
conterminous  pro^nnces  of  the  same  spiritual  commonwealth.  At  all 
events,  the  impartial  State,  in  preparing  a  field  for  their  equal  liberties 
and  labours,  must  credit  them  with  true  readings  of  their  mutual 
relations,  and  make  provision  for  not  only  the  passive  equilibrium  of 
justice,  but  the  active  and  growing  co-operation  of  affection.  Hence 
it  is  proposed  that  any  Christian  denomination  at  present  counted  as 
Dissenting  shall  be  co-ordinated  with  the  Episcopalian  as  another 
branch  of  the  Church  of  England,  on  showing  its  hold  on  the  English 
religious  life  by  a  history  ot  one  hundred  years  and  a  magnitude  of 
two  hundred  congregations,  and  also  its  adequate  provision  for  educa- 
tion and  character  in  its  ministers.  And  it  is  to  the  bodiesfulfilling  these 
conditions  that  a  proportionate  participation  is  extended  in  the  benefits 
of  the  Church  endowment  prior  to  1662 ;  and  left  applicable  to  any 
religious  purpose  approved  by  the  recipients.  In  subdivided  sects 
seeking  this  admission,  the  minor  varieties,  already  tired  of  their 
isolation,  would  undergo  a  rapid  and  welcome  fusion,  and  by  incor- 
poration in  a  nobler  organism  be  saved  from  disintegration.  The 
tendency  to  gravitate  towards  each  other  is  more  manifest  every  day 
in  the  different  components  of  both  the  Weslcyau  and  the  Presby- 
terian communities.  The  confederated  group  of  communions  thus 
constituted  would  take  the  name  no  longer  monopolized  by  the  Epis- 
copalian body,  and  be  the  "  Church  of  England  "  in  its  enlarged  sense. 
They  would  have  their  collective  representation  in  a  "  National  Church 
Assembly,"  for  the  combined  guardianship  of  Christian  principles  and 
prosecution  of  common  enterprises  of  righteous  zeal  and  piety. 
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In  proposing  to  substitute  a  federal  for  a  competitive  relation 
among  religious  bodies,  we  certainly  cannot  appeal  to  experience  for 
support,  or  hope  to  convince  those  whose  belief  is  limited  to  realized 
facts.  The  eitperiment  has  never  yet  been  tried  of  expressly  combining 
in  religion  the  two  loyalties — that  engendered  by  wide  fellowship 
in  a  common  warfare  for  a  common  cause^  and  that  which  binds  us 
with  closer  and  tenderer  devotion  to  the  inner  household  of  our  own 
domestic  faith.  It  would  have  been  tried  long  ago  but  for  the  pre- 
possessing delusion  that  they  had  no  right  to  co-exist,  that  spiritual 
union  must  be  limited  to  our  own  "  elect/'  and  that  all  attachment 
beyond  was  an  attempted  "  fellowship  of  Christ  with  Belial,"  and 
that  whoever  gave  way  to  reverence  and  affection  for  misbelievers 
of  other  communions  was  a  traitor  to  his  Lord.  But  now,  in  spite 
of  this  miserable  hindrance,  the  human  heart — rather,  the  Divine 
Spirit  (here  both  are  one) — has  shamed  this  false  antagonism 
away,  and  made  it  an  indisputable  fact  that,  besides  our  interior 
faithfulness  to  our  own  class  of  disciples,  we  are  drawn  by  irre- 
sistible attraction  to  strong  and  saintly  souls,  how  far  soever  from 
our  borders,  and  look  up  to  them  as  true  children  of  God,  and 
long  to  fill  up  with  them  what  remains  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ. 
Once  touched  by  the  two  enthusiasms,  we  learn  that  they  help  instead 
of  liindering  each  other,  like  the  kindred  love  of  country  and  of  home, 
and  gain  assurance  that  both  are  harmoniously  embraced  in  the  love 
of  God.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  blending  affections  are 
higher  and  more  sacred  than  the  dissevering  thoughts.  The  piety  of  a 
George  Herbert,  a  Baxter,  a  Fenelon,  a  Wesley,  a  Robert  Hall,  a 
Barbauld,  an  Elizabeth  Fry,  was  nurtured  in  different  schools  ;  yet 
breaks  into  prayer  and  song  and  life  in  tones  and  labours  that  subdue 
and  humble  us  all.  K  the  text  be  true,  "  By  their  fruits  ye  shall 
know  them,"  have  we  no  common  fellowship  with  these,  or  they  with 
one  another  ?  Owning  the  same  Head  to  begin  with,  and  brought  to 
the  same  heart  and  will  when  the  inward  working  declares  itself  at 
last,  must  they  and  we  excommunicate  each  other,  and  say,  "  the 
essential  is  not  there,*'  because  we  join  the  beginning  and  the  end  by 
the  links  of  differing  chains  ?  Shall  it  always  be  that  the  sweet 
singers  that  are  grouped  together  in  our  hymn-books,  like  a  choir  of 
angels,  to  lead  and  lift  our  suppliant  strains,  must  shrink  from  the 
kiss  of  fellowship  in  this  life,  and  say,  ''  Ah,  no  !  the  seal  of  God  is 
not  upon  his  forehead  ?  "  May  wc  not  rather  trust  the  blind  man's 
answer,  "  ^Tiy,  herein  is  a  marvellous  thing,  that  ye  know  not 
whence  he  is,  and  yet  he  hath  opened  mine  eyes  ?  "  Surely  the  least 
that  we  can  ask  for  these  uniting  sympathies  is,  that  they  should  lead 
us  to  a  federal  confraternity  of  labour  for  the  common  products  of 
Christian  character  and  the  missionary  conquests  of  the  kingdom  of 
God. 
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For  such  federal  union  nothing  more  is,  in  the  first  instance, 
needed  or  possible  than  simply  to  open  the  way  for  it,  construct  its 
organism,  and  provide  the  means  of  development,  without  either 
forcing  it  upon  the  unprepared,  or  prematurely  attempting  to 
define  its  work.  It  is  enough,  at  the  outset,  to  place  the  several 
constituent  communities  side  by  side  on  equal  terms  of  recognition, 
and  without  an  excuse  remaining  for  jealousy  or  alienation.  This 
change  of  attitude,  the  assumption  of  a  fraternal  instead  of  an  out- 
lawed position,  cannot  but  abate  the  inducement  to  dwell  upon 
differences,  and  reveal  all  sorts  of  new  accordances  and  possibilities 
of  co-operation.  It  is  difficult  to  limit  the  economy  of  moral 
labour,  and  the  increase  of  spiritual  efficiency  for  social  ends,  which 
might  arise  from  partnership  in  effort  now  frittered  away  in  sub- 
division. As  it  is,  every  "  little  Bethel "  and  new  mission-house 
added  to  the  half-dozen  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  attempts  not  only 
to  preach  the  gospel  to  its  scanty  flock,  but  to  supply  the  whole  set 
of  concomitant  institutions — Sunday  schools,  provident  clubs,  tem- 
perance societies,  library,  reading,  and  lecture  rooms  ;  even  concerts 
and  amusements ;  so  as  to  concentrate  the  whole  contents  of  life 
beyond  the  labour-hours  upon  the  favourite  spot.  Hence  a  fortuitous 
multiplication  of  petty  agencies  on  an  inconsiderable  area,  feebly 
managed,  crossing  one  another,  struggling  with  difficulties,  and  narrow 
alike  in  spirit  and  in  means.  The  men  and  women  really  fitted  for 
the  work  of  an  evangelist  are  few,  and  when  found  are  capable  of 
large  action  on  an  ample  field.  And  as  soon  as  the  possibilities  of 
religious  co-operation  are  opened  upj  the  moral  organization  of  our 
large  towns  will  assume  another  aspect.  The  army  of  worthy  but 
poor  creatures  will  be  disbanded:  the  "troupe  d^elite"*"  of  fellow- 
workers  who  really  bum  with  the  apostolic  fire,  wiU  be  singled  out 
and  entrusted  with  a  field  proportioned  to  their  power ;  and  will  be 
furnished,  iu  place  of  hole-and-corner  nests  of  dingy  piety  and  in- 
debted benevolence,  with  stations  and  places  of  assembly  where 
worship  can  have  some  aspect  of  dignity  and  sweetness,  and  knowledge 
and  art  can  spread  out  their  resources,  and  the  prophets  of  the 
perfect  life  can  have  around  them  an  outer  aspect  of  it  as  bright  and 
pure  as  its  spirit  within.  Instead  of  defeating  one  another  fifty 
times  over  by  conflicting  attempts  at  Christianizing  our  unreclaimed 
population  on  the  same  area,  we  shall  join  resources  for  a  great  cam- 
paign and  carry  the  banner  of  the  Cross  to  victory.  The  extent  to 
which  home  missions,  foreign  missions,  movements  in  check  of  the 
utter  secularization  of  life,  and  in  promotion  of  sanatory,  educational, 
industrial,  and  moral  improvement,  might  be  consolidated  without 
trenching  on  the  sacred  reserves  of  any  Christian  conscience,  is  incal- 
culable, and  would  widen  its  bounds  with  every  fresh  experience. 
The  great  need  is  to  take  heart  of  faith,  and  to  begin.     Once  let  the 
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separatist  habit  be  broken  through,  and  the  divided  positions  of 
thought  be  bridged  by  a  covering  feeling  which  takes  the  terror  from 
the  gulf  between  ;  let  the  usage  become  familiar,  of  open  counsel  on  a 
serious  duty,  and  for  an  earnest  end ;  and  the  mere  frequency  of  face- 
to-face  conference  in  such  a  mood  will  imperceptibly  smooth  the  way| 
to  closer  relations. 

"  A  long  experience,"  says  Keble,  "  confirms  me  in  thinking  ihat  where 
persons  oppose  each  other  honestly,  however  decidedly,  in  belief  or  opinion, 
the  cause  of  truth,  Avhich  commonly  lies  between  both,  and  of  charity,  without 
which  even  truth  itself  can  scarcely  be  maintained  truly,  ia  greatly  served  by 
the  softening  and  enlightening  necessity  of  personal  and  official  communion." 
(Keble's  Letters). 

Does  the  reader  pronounce  such  co-operative  labour  of  separate 
religious  communious  impossible  ?  I  pray  him  to  ponder  the  foUow- 
iug  record  of  experience,  from  a  letter  of  my  late  friend,  Kcv.  W,  H. 
Chauuing,  to  his  mother,  deacrlbiDg  his  attempt  to  find  for  himself  a 
field  for  a  mission  to  the  poor  in  the  most  neglected  part  of  the  city 
of  New  York  ; — 

*'  I  found  the  city  was  under  the  care,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  of  a 
board  of  visitors  called  *  tract  distributors,'  whose  object  was  to  teach  the 
gospel  to  the  poor.  Here  were  a  sort  of  ministers  at  large,  occupying  as  good 
hxisbundmen  this  desolate  wilderness,  as  I  had  been  led  to  expect  to  find  it 
I  have  been  gradually  coming  more  and  more  to  appreciate  this  truly  sublime 
effort.  Let  me  give  you  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  it.  The  city  is  divided 
into  portions,  each  ward  being  one,  over  which  there  is  a  superintendent,  who 
is  one  of  the  most  influential  men  in  the  ward  for  piety  and  talent.  L'ndor 
him  there  is  an  agent,  who  receives  a  salary,  and  devotes  his  whole  time  to 
the  work  of  directing  religious  effort  iu  his  ward.  The  wards  are  divided 
into  districts,  in  each  of  which  there  is  a  visitor,  whose  duty  it  is  to  visit  all 
the  families  under  his  charge  at  least  once  a  mdntb,  and  oflener  if  possible, 
briBg  them  to  prayer  meetings,  which  are  held  in  the  district,  direct  them  to 
churches,  reform  them,  see  that  their  children  are  in  Sunday-schools  and  day- 
schools,  and  help  them  in  the  way  of  charity.  These  visitors  have  monthly, 
meetings  to  report  progress  and  give  and  receive  advice.  The  agents  meet' 
weekly  to  animate  each  other  in  the  work.  There  are  now  sixteen  agents  to 
twelve  hundred  visitors.  The  expenses  of  the  work  are  one  tliousand  dolLnrs 
a  month.  They  intend  this  year  (1837)  to  increase  the  number  of  visitors  to 
two  thousand,  and  their  plan,  when  completed,  contemplates  establishing  a 
mission  church  in  each  ward.  Here  is  the  plan.  What  tljink  you  ?  I 
challenge  Christendom  for  the  last  1800  years  to  show  such  a  sublime  plan  of 
Christian  philanthropy.  It  is  sublime,  and  is  not  in  theory,  remember,  but 
for  the  most  part  in  effective  operation.  To  complete  the  picture,  let  me 
tell  you  that  every  denomination  in  the  city  (except  the  Unitarians,  who  are 
excluded)  go  hand  in  hand  in  this  grand  mission.  In  addition  there  are  six 
Presbyterian  free  churches,  four  Episcopal,  two  Baptist,  twenty  Methodist 
churches,  which  are  always  free,  and  four  Koman  Catholic."  ' 

If  this  could  arise  in  America  through  the  spontaneous  attraction 
Qf  perfectly  unrelated  churches  towards  the  same  modes  of  Christiaa 

*  "  Metooir  of  Williuu  Ueory  Chaiming,"  by  Octaviua  Brooke  Frothiagham, 
pp.  131-132. 
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work,  how  can  wc  doubt  its  readier  possibility  here  in  a  group  of 
communions  expressly  confederated  in  consideration  of  their  common 
origin  and  in  hope  of  nearer  approximation  ?  Our  national  history 
throws  all  the  advantage  on  our  side ;  for  it  is  a  law  of  all  loug-lived 
nations  that  the  feuda  of  history  die  out,  while  its  deeper  unities, 
after  hibernating  through  some  "  winter  of  discontent,"  wake  with 
the  returning  suushitiL'  and  assert  their  life  again. 

The  doubt  whether  separate  Christian  bodies  are  susceptible  at 
federal  uniou  derives  apparent  support  from  a  rule  which  is  laid 
down  in  relation  to  States,  as  conditioning  the  successful  working  of 
a  federal  adjustment.  Mr.  Albert  Dicey,  in  his  masterly  book  oa 
'•  Home  Kale,"  says  that 

"  If  such  H  goverament  is  to  be  worked  with  anything  like  success,  there 
must  exlat  among  the  citizens  of  the  confederacy  a  spirit  of  genuine  loyalty 
to  the  union.  The  '  unitarian '  feeling  of  the  people  must  distinctly 
predominate  over  the  sentiment  in  favour  of '  State  rights.'  Qoless  the 
national  aentirnentpredominate/the  federation  will  go  to  pieces  at  any  of  those 
crises  when  the  interest  or  wishes  of  any  of  the  States  conflict  with  the 
interests  or  wishes  of  tho  union."  * 

It  must  be  admitted  that  our  cluster  of  religious  bodies  in  England 
does  not  fulfil  this  condition.  The  attachment  of  the  Anglican,  the 
Presbyterian,  &c.,  to  his  own  spiritual  home  is  far  deeper  than 
the  sympathies  which  draw  each  to  the  whole.  The  rule,  however, 
affirms,  not  a  pre-requisite  to  the  institution  of  a  confederacy,  but  a 
condition  of  its  permanence  when  instituted.  And  it  is  in  the  very 
process  of  its  formation  and  in  the  struggles  against  the  perils  of  its 
infancy,  that  the  central  loyalty  has  its  genesis  and  gains  its  tension. 
During  the  War  of  Independence  and  the  earlier  years  of  the  Union 
the  weakness  of  the  federal  bond  in  the  American  States  was  the 
source  of  the  most  serious  difficulties.  But  as  the  lapse  of  time  gave 
them  a  national  history,  it  kindled  a  growing  patriotism  finally 
ascendant  in  the  Civil  War.  The  analogy  therefore  is  full  of 
encouragement.  Similar  relations  introduced  among  religious 
communities,  at  present  separate,  would  call  into  play  a  corre- 
sponding development  of  blending  affection,  which  only  waits  for 
its  opportunity.  Give  it  the  intensifying  conditions,  and  those 
who  arc  now  Churchmen  first  and  Christians  afterwards  will  bo 
turned  into  Christians  first  and  Churchmen  afterwards. 

For  some  of  our  most  devoted  reformers,  the  federal  principle  is 
unsatisfying,  because  it  does  not  give  unity,  but  only  union  ;  and 
that  is  not  enough  for  their  eager  aspirations.  They  dislike  the 
spectacle  of  our  multiform  Christianity,  and  will  not  recognize 
it  us  a  fact  that  has  any  right  to  be  ;  and  think  that  by  admitting 
its  component  parts  to  a  defined  status,  with  annexed  rights  and 
duties,  we  virtually  stereotype  them,  and  arrest  their  merited  break-up. 

•  "  Englnad'i  Caae  »gaiiiHt  Home  Rule,"pp.  178,  179. 
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Instead  of  condeecending  to  notice  them,  ve  ought  to  pass  them  by, 
and  go  straight  to  "  the  people  "  and  tell  them  that  the  Nation  is  the 
Church,  and  may  do  as  it  likes  with  all  ecclesiastical  inatitations  :  its 
will  is  the  Church's  will,  and  as  soon  as  the  Nation  knows  its  own 
mind,  the  Church  will  have  got  its  unity. 

Of  this  doctrine  no  more  need   here   be  said   than  may  suffice  to 
relieve  its  pressure  upon  the  proposed  federation.     For  that  purpose 
a  single  remark    appears   enough.     In  framing   measures   to  fit  the 
changed  conditions  of  English  society,  you  mu&t  look  at  that  society 
as  it  is,  and  not  as  you  would  prefer  it  to  be.     The  clerical  habit  of 
treating  our   national  history  as   flowing  on  complete  in  its   channel 
within  the  Church  banks,  and  regarding  Nonconformist  phenomena, 
not  as  tributaries   to   its  fertilizing  course,  but  as  back-waters  from 
ugly  floods,  which  only  desolate  and  hide  the  fair  fields,  and  blot  out 
the   whole  landscape,  tiU  they  drain  away  and  restore  the  swamp  to 
tillage,  betrays  itself  in  this  theory  scarcely  less  than  in  its  opposite, 
the  high  Anglican,     It  involves  an  ignoring  of  actual  English  life  on 
such  a  scale  as  to  render  futile,  if  not  ruinous,  any  legislation  founded 
on  it.     Wish  as  you  may,  say  what  you    will,  the   religious   sects  of 
England    are    characteristic    facts,   belonging  to  the  inmost   life  of 
nearly  half  its  people,  and  destined  still  in   the  future,    as  in  the 
past,    to    make    up  for   them   the   best  part   of  the    history   which 
they  know.     Other  classification  of  what  interests  and  concerns  them 
will  l)c  frustrated  in  effect  by  running   counter   to  the  lines  of  their 
intelligence  and   feeling.     The   reformer  cannot  with   impunity  dis- 
regard the  natural  planes  of  cleavage  in  the  material  with  which  he 
deals.     If  he  wants  to  divide  it,  it  is  there  alone  that  it  will  yield ; 
if  to  integrate  it,  let  him  lay  the  laminai  parallel  together,  and  may- 
be they  will  cohere  and  crystallize ;  but  if  he  leaves  them  lying  at  all 
sorts  of  angles,  they  will  but  cross  and  cut.      How  it  can  be  wise  to 
suppress  a  class  of  conspicuous  facts,  already  recorded  in  the  Registrar- 
General's  reports  and  made  the  ground  of  many  a  legislative  act,  it 
is  difficult  to   conceive.     And  not  less   so,  how  the   recognition  of 
them   as    heads  of  arrangement   for   a  federal  union    can    tend   to 
"  stereotype "  them  as  they  are ;  for   neither  change   in  them,  nor 
even  absorption  of  any  one  into  another,  would  remove  them  from 
the  union,  or  expose  them  in  it  to  the  slightest  disadvantage ;  while 
their  proximate  relations  within  it   would  vastly  increase  the  proba- 
bility of  their  merging  in  an  ultimate  unity. 

For  the  National  Church  of  England  thus  composed  nothing  has 
been  asked  from  the  total  Church  endowment  except  a  proportionate 
participation  by  its  new  members  in  the  revenues  of  the  pre- 
Rcstoration  estate.  All  the  subsequent  acquisitions^  the  whole  of 
the  parish  and  district  churches  with  their  glebes,  all  the  residences, 
rectories,    vicarages,    decanal    and     episcopal    houses,   are    assigned 
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to  the  Episcopalians,  as  at  present.  There  remain  the  cathedrals. 
Are  they  to  be  given  up  unreservedly  to  any  one  particular 
branch  of  our  Christendom?  A  mere  glance  at  one  of  those 
stately  piles  rebukes  so  poor  a  thought.  Taking  us  back  to  a 
date  beside  which  our  oldest  surviving  divisions  are  modern, 
conventual  rather  than  parochial  in  their  resources  and  character, 
founded  or  enriched  by  kings  and  bishops  of  reuown,  containing 
the  tombs  of  crusaders  and  pilgrim?,  of  statesmen  adtl  Judges,  of 
heroes,  philosophers,  poets,  saints,  that  crowd  the  roll  of  our  long 
annals,  they  are  unique  as  monuments  of  our  entire  historic  life,  and 
can  be  the  monopoly  of  no  select  communion.  Their  administration 
must  be  as  large  as  their  structure,  and  consecrate  them  anew  as 
temples  of  unity.  Accordingly,  it  is  proposed  to  vest  their  estates 
in  "  National  Church  Commissioners/''  and  to  make  the  capitular 
body  of  mixed  composition,  including  three  members  from  the  non- 
episcopal  confederates.  This  provision  itself  bears  fitting  witness  to 
the  change  from  the  exclusive  to  the  inclusive  catholicity.  And 
the  chapter  so  formed  will  arrange  for  use  of  the  cathedral  by 
any  one  of  the  federated  bodies  on  adequate  occasions,  and, 
especially,  for  an  annual  united  service  and  communion  of  tliem  all. 
At  the  same  time,  these  additional  uses  need  not  disturb  the  present 
daily  services,  still  left  in  charge  of  the  Dean  and  his  half  of 
the  canons ;  and  the  change  may  take  place  without  silencing 
the  morning  and  evening  bells,  or  the  sweet  murmur  of  the 
customary  prayers,  that  soothe  and  consecrate  so  many  faithful 
lives.  So  far,  the  old  may  keep  its  place  and  be  at  peace. 
But  it  must  not  set  its  face  against  the  new,  which  also  comes 
to  seek  a  blessing.  There  are  fresh  alliances  to  be  sanctified,  and 
more  generous  fervours  to  flow  into  our  devotions,  and  these  also 
must  be  invited  to  the  same  solemn  shelter,  and  ask  voice  through 
the  same  orgau-peals.  I  know  not  how  others  may  feel ;  but  when 
I  think  of  those  annual  trains  of  worshippers  converging  upon  the 
Minster  gates,  then  thronging  nave  or  choir  M'ith  silent  thanksgiving 
to  the  all-harmonizing  Love,  looking  on  the  signs  of  so  many  holy 
souls  of  the  living  and  the  dead,  responding  to  the  prayers  for  the 
unity  of  them  all,  and  joining  in  the  hymn  which  seems  to  fulfil  the 
prayer,  no  spectacle  appears  more  worthy  to  till  that  grand  perspec- 
tive, more  softening  to  the  hearts  that  join  in  it,  or  more  true  to  the 
parting  prayer  of  Christ :  "  That  they  all  may  be  one ;  as  Thou, 
Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  Thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us  " 
(John  xvii.  21). 

James  JVIartineau. 
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FOR  the  last  month  nobotly  has  been  talkin;:;  of  anything  but  the 
chances  for  and  a<^ain8t  a  European  war,  so  that  I  have  no  choice 
but  to  beorin  by  discussing  them,  even  at  the  risk  of  appearing  in  a 
month's  timt*,  when  this  article  comes  to  be  read,  either  to  have  failed 
in  fovesjfjht  or  to  hnvc  been  a  very  safe  prophet. 

I  will  confess,  then,  that  I,  in  common  with  most  of  the  Frenchmen 
T  know,  expect  no  war  between  France  and  Germany,  I  expect  no  war, 
because  I  think  Prince  Bismarck  was  sincere  in  tellin<y  the  Reichstag 
that  Germany  would  not  make  tlie  attack,  and  because  in  France  you 
can  hardly  find  a  single  person  who  really  wishes  for  war,  or  wiio  would 
regard  it  as  anything  short  of  a  calamity.  This  pacific  spirit  springs, 
in  various  persons  and  classes,  from  very  various  causes.  The  more 
cultivated  minds  foresee  the  infinite  miseries  which  a  war  would  entail, 
and  feel  that  France  ought  not  to  take  on  herself  the  responsibility  of 
incurring  siich  ills ;  others  take  lower  ground,  and  hold  that  it  would  be 
madness  to  enter  on  such  a  war  without  allies,  while  they  are  convinced 
that  no  European  iilliance  is  at  present  possible  lor  ns ;  and  finally,  the 
nation  in  general  repudiates  the  idea  of  war  simply  because  it  wishes  to 
live  in  peace  and  has  uo  bellicose  impulses  at  all.  But  all  this  is  not  the 
same  thing  as  saying  that  if  war  were  declared  against  us  we  should  be 
disheartened  or  afraid.  On  the  contrary,  the  very  strength  of  the 
desire  for  peace  would  tend  to  quicken  the  indignation  of  the  country 
against  unprovoked  aggression,  to  stimuhite  its  ardour  and  confirm  its 
rasolution.  France  would  feel  to-day  as  Germany  felt  io  1870,  and 
with  c%'en  greater  cause. 

Such  being  the  position  of  things,  and  neither  of  the  two  countries 
being  inclined  to  take  the  responsibility  of  beginning,  I  think  it  probable 
that  the  storm  will  not  really  burst.  The  violent  attacks  on  France  which 
fill  the  German  newspapers,  and  which  contrast  so  strikingly  with  the 
cahn  tone  of  onrown  press,  I  take  to  be  inspired  manifestations  intended 
to  influence  the  members  of  tlie  Reichstag  and  their  constituents. 
Indeed,  we  in  Franco  are  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  this,  that  ou  the 
whole  these  articles  have  created  less  soreness  than  those  of  some  of  the 
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English  journals,  which  have  been  doin}^  all  they  conhl  to  embitter  the 
relations  between  France  and  Gerraaoy  by  manufacturing  all  sorts  of 
ima;5inary  news  as  to  the  warlike  intentions  and  military  preparations 
of  the  two  countries. 

But  what,  it  maybe  asked,  of  General  Boulanger?  Genera!  Bou- 
langer  is  bent  on  war— or  bo  say  the  German  and  English  and  Italian 
newspapers,  day  after  day,  and  week  after  week. 

What  the  German  and  English  and  Italian  newspapers  say  is  pure 
hypothesis,  with  nothing  definite  to  go  upon.  General  Boulanger  is  an 
active  and  energetic  Minister,  and  when  this  war  of  which  everybody  is 
talking  does  break  out,  he  does  not  mean  France  to  be  caught  napping. 
He  is  simply  doing  his  duty,  and  seeing  to  it  that  nothing  is  left 
undone  which  prudence  requires  to  be  done.  General  Boulanger  is  also  a 
man  of  genial  and  sympathetic  nature,  and  with  all  his  defects  and  all 
his  mistakes,  he  has  found  his  way  to  the  hearts  of  both  officers  and 
men,  and  of  officers  of  the  most  various  political  types.  He  speaks  well ; 
he  knows  how  to  touch  the  patriotic  chord  ;  he  has  evoked  among  his 
men  a  passion  for  work  such  as  certainly  did  not  exist  among  them 
before  his  time.  Still,  does  it  follow  that  he  is  bent  on  war  ?  And  if 
80,  is  it  not  rather  curious  that  he  should,  for  the  sake  of  economy,  have 
been  granting  such  an  unheard-of  number  of  furloughs  and  postpone- 
ments of  service  ? 

But  even  supposing  that  General  Boulanger  did  wish  for  war,  T  should 
say  that  that  is  just  one  reason  the  more  why  we  shall  not  have  it. 
Everybody  knows  that  General  Boulanger  is  ambitious;  he  likes  to 
speak,  to  show  himself,  to  be  talked  of;  and  he  has  been  compromised 
by  his  intimate  relations,  not  only  with  M.  Clt^menceau  and  M.  Lagucrre, 
but  with  M.  Rochefort  himself,  uud  by  those  foolish  articles  in  which 
M.  Hochefort  threatened  the  Government  with  a  popular  rising  if 
M.  Boulanger  were  compelled  to  resign.  If  General  Boulanger  really 
wishes  for  war,  it  can  only  be  because  he  thinks  he  sees  in  it  the  means 
of  rapidly  building  up  his  own  fortunes,  and  because  he  knows  that, 
whether  victorious  or  vanquished,  France  would  almost  inevitably  become 
the  victim  of  a  military  despotism.  Now  the  Eepublicans  are  not  only 
well  aware  of  this,  but  they  have  an  almost  excessive  aversion  to  the 
military  clement.  They  nearly  all  of  them  hold  General  Boulanger  itii 
suspicion  ;  and  if  once  they  were  certain  that  he  wished  fur  war,  it  would 
in  itself  be  enough  to  make  them  pronounce  for  peace  and  turn  him  out 
of  office. 

But  if  war  is  improbable,  it  unfortunately  by  no  means  follows  that 
it  is  impossible.  We  have  not  only  the  bitter  rankling  raetnories  of 
1870  to  make  it  possible;  we  have  the  enormous  armaments  which  have 
been  brought  together  by  the  two  countries,  and  which  are  draining 
their  strength  ;  the  very  perfection  of  the  instrument  they  have  in  their 
bands,  which  makes  them  weary  of  refraining  from  putting  it  to  the  proof; 
the  odious  way  in  which  certain  papers,  huUn  German  and  French,  set 
themselves  to  rake  up  international  animosities,  whether  in  pure 
bravado,  or  fur  party  purposes,  or  simply  to  increase  their  circulation  y. 
and  the  false  news  and  sensational  paragraphs  publitihod  by  other  foreign 
journals,  with  a  view  to  some  object  of  their  own,  financial,  commercial  J 
or  political.  Moreover,  it  is  not  between  France  and  Germany  alone- 
that  war  may  break  out,  but  between   Russia  and  Austria,  or  betweeu- 
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Kussia  and  England.  The  Eastern  queetion  may  at  any  moment  set 
fire  to  the  AVestern,  and  France  may  find  herself  dragged,  against  her 
will,  into  the  melee.  And  yet,  in  Hpite  of  eo  many  clouds  on  the 
horizon,  and  indeed  just  because  the  clouds  are  so  mauy  and  so  black 
tliat  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  what  disasters  the  tempest  might  not 
entailj  I  (januot,  so  far  as  we  at  present  see,  believe  that  the  war  will 
really  break  out. 

Having  thus  tendered  an  opinion  on  the  questions  which  now  hang 
in  the  balance^  aud  which  will  no  doubt  have  been  decided  in  one  way 
or  the  other  before  these  lines  are  read,  I  may  come  back  to  the 
realities  of  the  present,  and  say  a  word  or  two  on  the  new  Govern- 
ment with  which  France  has  provided  herself  since  the  11th  of  last 
December.  Is  it  really  to  bo  called  a  new  Government  ?  Some 
few  of  the  heads  of  departments  have  exchanged  oITicee,  but  the 
men  themselves  remain  pretty  much  the  same  as  before.  M.  Goblet 
has  been  moved  from  the  Education  Department  to  the  Home  OtEce, 
M.  Sarrien  from  the  Home  Office  to  the  Ministry  of  Justice,  while 
others — MM.  lioulaoger,  Aube,Granet,  Lockroy,  Millaud,  and  Bevelle — 
have  been  left  just  where  they  were,asMinLsters  of  War,  Marine,  Com- 
merce, Public  Works,  and  Agriculture.  The  only  new  Ministers  are 
M.  Dauphin,  who  takes  M.  Sadi  Caruot^s  place  in  Finance,  M. 
Berthelot,  who  succeeds  M.  Goblet  as  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
and  M.  Flourens,  who  succeeds  M.  de  Freycinet  at  the  Foreign  Office. 
Practically,  the  new  Government  represent*  just  the  same  shades  of 
opinion  as  the  old.  Why,  then,  was  it  ever  changed  "^  Why  ?  The 
Deputies  themselves  would  find  it  hard  to  say.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  M« 
de  Freycinet^s  Government  was  thrown  out  by  accident,  pure  and  simple ; 
and,  with  the  present  composition  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  any  other 
Government  must  always  be  at  the  mercy  of  such  another  accident. 
When  a  new  Government  comes  into  office,  the  Chamber  allows  it  to 
live  a  little  while,  first  out  of  curiosity,  to  see  how  it  will  get  on  j  aud  next 
out  of  modesty,  so  as  not  to  have  a  change  of  Government  quite  every  fort- 
night ;  and  finally,  on  account  of  the  sheer  impossibility  of  conceiving  of 
any  other  which  would  have  a  better  chance.  After  a  few  months 
curiosity  has  lost  its  edge,  a  good  many  cf  the  Deputies  have  been 
refused  a  favour  by  this  or  that  Cabinet  Minister,  others  of  them  are 
being  worried  by  their  electoral  committees,  who  complain  that  they 
have  not  kept  their  pledges  and  carried  reforms ;  and  others,  again, 
begin  to  feel  the  stirrings  of  an  appetite  for  office.  Thus,  on  some 
question  or  other — it  does  not  in  the  least  signify  what — some  hundred 
aud  fifty  members  of  the  Left  are  found  only  too  willing  to  vote  with 
the  hundred  and  eighty  members  of  the  Right,  who  for  thoir  part 
make  a  practice  of  voting  against  the  Government,  simply  by  way  of 
keeping  the  country  unsettled,  and  making  the  existence  of  any 
Republican  JMinistry  all  but  impossible.  This  time,  the  Budget  has  been 
the  occasion  for  the  crisis;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  say  which  was  the  most 
to  blame — the  Government  for  its  want  of  backbone,  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee for  its  caprice  and  incapacity,  or  the  Chamber  for  its  levity 
and  inconsequence. 

M.  Bai'haut,  the  Minister  of  Public  Works,  had  been  so  worn  out  by 
the  importonitics  of  the  Radicals  and  the  concessions  made  to  them 
by  M.  de  Freycinet,  that  he  had  sent  in  his  resignation  so  early  as  last^ 
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November,  and  had  b<?en  replaced  by  M.  ISIillaud,  Tliis  first  displacemeat 
was  but  too  sure  an  oineu  of  what  was  to  loUow. 

M.  SadL  Curnot  had  drafted  a  Budget  which,  indeed,  had  nothing 
very  striking  about  it,  but  which  had  at  least  this 'rijcrit— that  it  made 
no  attempt  to  deceive  the  country  with  the  illusion  of  an  unreal  pros- 
perity, and  that  it  put  an  end  to  the  system  of  extraordinary  bndgets, 
and  to  the  usual  Treasurj'  artifices  by  which  the  ever-increasing  deficit 
had  year  after  year  been  concealed.  It  met  the  existing  deficits  by  a 
loan  and  an  additional  tax  on  alcohol,  and  estiiblished  for  the  future  an 
honest  balance  between  revenue  and  expenditure.  The  Committee,  of 
which  M.  Kouvier  was  chairman,  with  M.  Wilson  as  reporter,  and 
M.  Camille  Dreyfus  as  its  most  influential  member,  appeared  from  the 
very  beginning  to  have  but  one  object  in  view — that  of  subjecting  the 
Minister  of  Finance  to  a  crushing  defeat.  The  Committee  was  com- 
posed of  the  most  heterogeneous  elements ;  its  members  had  no  basis  of 
agfeement ;  and  they  were,  besides,  so  negligent  of  the  Work  entrusted 
to  them  that  out  of  thirty-three  members  there  were  never  more  than 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  present  at  a  sitting.  The  gravest  decisions — the 
retention  of  the  extraordinary  Budget,  the  suppression  or  reduction  of 
the  sinking  fund,  a  merciless  lopping  of  the  Public  Worship  estimates, 
and  the  iutroduction  of  the  income-tax — were  carried  by  raejorities  of 
seven  or  eight  votes  against  five  or  six.  If  M.  Sadi  Carnot  had  had 
any  force  of  character,  he  would  immediately  have  sent  in  his  resigna- 
tion, and  called  on  the  Chamber  to  settle  by  its  vote  the  difference 
between  him  and  the  Committee;  if  M.  de  Freycinet  had  had  anything 
like  the  reuulutcness  which  the  country  has  a  right  to  expect  of  a 
Prime  Minisjter,  he  would  have  steadily  supported  the  proposals  of 
M.  Sadi  Carnot,  which  he  had  already  approved.  Instead  of  thi?i,  he  used 
all  bis  influence  to  keep  M.  Sadi  Carnot  at  his  post  when  he  showed 
symptoms  of  resigning,  and  urged  him,  in  the  name  of  Republican 
nnity,  to  make  the  concessions  demanded  by  the  Committee ;  and 
M.  Sadi  Carnot,  after  dropping  some  natural  tears,  wiped  thora  and 
yielded.  Under  these  conditions  the  Budget  came  up  to  the  Chamber, 
presented  by  a  Minister  whose  authority  had  been  destroyed  by  weak 
conoesstODs  and  a  Committee  equally  discredited,  because  its  leading 
members  were  justly  accused  of  caring  for  nothing  but  the  gratification 
of  personal  ambitions  by  the  overthrow  of  the  Minister.  Thus  Icaderless, 
and  left  to  their  own  impulses,  the  mass  of  the  Deputies  only  thought 
to  please  their  constituents  by  throwing  out  the  loan,  rejecting  all  new 
taxes,  and  voting  reductions  in  every  item  of  the  Budj^et. 

It  was  one  of  the  least  considerable  members  of  the  Chamber,  the 
Comte  de  Douville-Maillefeu,  a  buflbon  and  a  fanatic,  who  invented  the 
formula  that  finally  upset  the  whole  economy  of  the  Budget — "  No  loan, 
no  new  taxes;"  and  the  Chamber  forthwith  proceeded  to  vote  a  reduc- 
tion of  600,000  francs  on  the  salaries  of  the  Finance  Department. 
This  was  giving  M,  J;>adi  Carnot  his  dismissal  in  suHieiently  plain  terms. 
At  the  instance  of  MM.  Fernand  Faure,  de  Douvillc-Maillcfeu,  and 
Colfavru,  the  Chamber  went  on  to  vote  without  remonstrance  one 
after  another  of  the  proposed  reductions,  under  the  eyes  of  a  Govern- 
tnent  helplessly  outnumbered,  which  could  but  lilt  its  hands  to  Heaven 
hi  despair.  M.  de  Freycinet  succeeded,  indeed,  in  saving  the  estiraatea 
of  his  own  department ;  but  the  final  crisis  was  only  postponed.     When 
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it  came  to  the  turn  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  M.  Colfavru,  of  the 
Extreme  Left,  and  M.  Raoul  Duval,  of  the  Right,  demanded  the  aboli- 
tion of  all  the  sub-prefectures;  and  in  spite  of  the  interposition  of 
^r.  de  Freycinet,  who  very  justly  urged  that  the  administration  of  the 
country  cannot  be  revolutionized  by  a  vote  on  the  Budget,  and  that  it 
takes  a  law  to  abolish  an  institution  which  it  took  a  law  to  create,  the 
suppression  of  the  sub -prefectures  was  actually  passed,  by  a  coalition  of 
the  entire  Right  with  the  Extreme  Left  and  a  portion  of  the  Badical 
Left.  Under  circumstinces  such  as  these  M.  de  Freycinet  could  no 
longer  retain  office.  It  has  been  suggested  that  he  had  himself  courted 
this  defeat,  because  be  foresaw  international  complications  with  which 
he  did  not  care  to  cope.  This  I  believe  to  be  pure  calumny.  lie  re- 
tired from  office  because,  after  having  coquetted  with  the  Radicals  for 
the  space  of  eleven  months,  after  having  shown  liimself  so  lavish  of 
favours  and  so  liberal  of  places,  he  found  he  could  not  count  on  their 
support.  He  hud  bad  enough  of  it,  and  he  would  be  their  dupe  no 
longer. 

But  where  was  the  President  of  the  Republic  to  find  a  successor  to 
M.  de  Freycinet?  It  was  hard  enough  for  him  to  have  to  give  up  the 
only  Prime  ^Minister  he  really  likes;  and  he  was  moreover  fully  con- 
vinced that  any  step  in  the  directiun  of  the  Radical  Left  would  be  fatal 
for  the  country.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  M.  de  Freycinet,  with  his 
moderate  opinions  and  his  conciliatory  attitude  towards  the  Radicalsj 
was  fitter  than  anybody  else  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  country  in 
a  Chamber  where  the  Moderates  and  the  Radicals  have  pretty  nearly 
equal  forces  at  their  disposal,  and  where  neither  the  one  section  nor  the 
other  can  by  itself  command  a  majority. 

To  be  strictly  in  order  from  a  Parliamentary  point  of  view,  M.  Grevy 
ought  to  have  sent  for  M.  Clcmeuceau,  the  leader  of  the  Extreme  Left, 
and  invited  him  io  form  a  Government.  M.  Clcmenceau  would  have 
declined,  and  would  thus  have  been  compelled  to  admit  his  own  im- 
potence for  anything  but  negation  and  destruction.  But  M.  Grevy 
could  not  bring  himself  to  take  such  a  step,  for  JI.  Clcmenceau s 
majority  had,  after  all,  been  only  a  coalition  majority,  which  could  not 
possibly  furnish  the  elements  of  a  ^Ministry.  He  thought  for  a  moment 
of  M.  Floquet,  whose  Jacobin  views  and  proclivities  gained  Lira  in  former 
days  the  favour  of  the  Radicals,  and  who  since  then,  as  President  of 
the  Chamber,  has  succeeded  in  conciliating  the  goodwill  of  all.  But 
M.  Floquet  was  little  disposed  to  follow  the  example  of  his  predecessor, 
M.  Brisson,  whose  brief  career  as  Prime  Minister  had  cost  him  his 
chance  of  the  Presidency  of  the  Republic;  and  there  were  not  wanting 
those  who  should  remind  M.  Grevy  how  M.  Floquet  had  made  himself 
notorious  in  1^07  by  crying  "Vive  la  Pologne!"  in  the  ears  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  on  the  very  eve  of  the  day  of  the  attempt  of 
Berezowski.  M.  Grevy  therefore  appealed  to  the  patriotism  of 
M.  Goblet,  the  most  capable  of  the  members  of  the  fallen  Cabinet,  a 
good  speaker  and  a  man  of  energy,  and  fairly  well  regarded  by  the 
more  moderate  section  of  the  Radical  party. 

In  accepting  office,  M.  Goblet  retained  the  Radical  members  of  the 
late  Government,  M.  Lockroy  and  M.  Granet ;  he  retained  the  special- 
ists, M.  Boulanger  and  M.  Aube,  each  of  whom  had  made  himself  a 
power  in  his  own  department;  and  he  retained  also  MM.  Millaud,  Develle, 
and   Sarrien,  the  representatives  of  the  moderate  element  in  M.  de 
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Freycinei^s  Cabinet ;  and  finally,  he  put  in  three  new  men — ISf.  Danpbin, 
who  bad  make  some  mark  in  the  Senate  as  a  member  of  the  Budfjet 
Committee ;  M.  Bertbelot,  the  great  chemist,  a  very  learned  and  philo- 
sophic person,  who,  as  Inspector-General,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Conseil  Snperieur,  had  already  acquired  great  experience  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Education  Department ;  and  M.  Flourens,  gon  of  the 
naturalist,  and  brother  of  the  too  famous  commander  of  the  troops  of 
the  Commune,  who,  whether  as  Councillor  of  State  or  as  Director  of 
Public  Worship,  has  given  proof  of  great  energy  and  capacity,  but  also, 
it  must  be  .added,  of  smraething  less  of  tnct  and  flexibility  than  is  to  be 
desired  in  a  Foreign  Minister.  JJut,  on  the  whole,  the  three  portfolios 
of  Finance,  Education,  and  Foreign  All'uirs  were  given  to  men  of  high 
standing ;  and,  so  far  as  collective  ability  is  concerned,  the  new  Govern- 
ment is,  if  anything,  superior  to  the  old. 

The  Radicals  are  by  no  means  satisfied ;  they  hoped  that  the  nevr 
departure  would  be  a  step  in  the  direction  in  which  they  were  driving  the 
Republic;  and  they  were  disappointed  to  find  that  the  three  new  Minis- 
ters practically  belonged  to  the  Moderate  party.  Moreover,  three  XJoder- 
Secretar^'ships  of  State  were  at  the  same  time  done  away  with,  of  which 
two,  nt  least,  had  been  held  by  men  taken  from  their  ranks  ;  and  only 
M.  la  Porte  was  retained  at  the  Marine,  where  a  director  of  the  Colonial 
Service,  who  must  be  pretty  nearly  independent,  is  indippensable. 
Another  cause  of  discontent  was  found  in  the  extremely  small  proportion 
of  Deputies  in  the  new  Cabinet,  MM.  Goblet,  Lockroy,  Granct,  and 
Sarrien  are  the  only  members  of  the  Chamber ;  MM.  Berthelot,  Dau- 
phin, Millaud,  and  Develle  are  in  the  Senate;  and  MM.  IJoulanger, 
Aube,  and  Flourens  are  not  in  Parliament  at  all.  It  is  noticeable  that  the 
Senate  has  as  strong  a  representation  in  the  Cabinet  as  the  Chamber  itself, 
and  it  bos  been  repeatedly  said  that  M,  Goblet  accepted  otHce  only  on  M. 
Orevy's  promising  to  call  upon  the  Senate  to  dissolve  the  Chamber  if 
the  Government  should  be  placed  in  a  minority.  The  story  is  certainly 
false;  but  it  is  also  certain  that  this  last  crisis  has  convinced  everybody 
that  if  this  Chamber  cannot  keep  a  Government  in  oflice  there  is  nothing 
for  it  but  a  dissolution. 

This  idea  of  a  possible  dissdlution  is  in  everybody's  mind  just  now, 
and  it  has  the  best  possible  etlect  on  the  Chamber.  It  is  to  this  that 
we  owe  the  comparatively  reasonable  temper  in  which  the  debate  on  the 
Budget  has  been  resumed;  It  is  this  alone  that  gives  the  Government 
a  chance  of  fjoinjT  on  :  but  for  this  the  hostile  coalition  of  Ritjht  and 
Left  would  already  have  swept  it  away.  To  each  individual  De]>uty  a 
dissolution  means  the  heavy  outlay  of  a  fresh  candidature,  with  the 
risk  of  not  being  returned  after  all ;  and  no  one,  either  on  the  Right  or 
the  Left,  regards  such  a  prospect  with  pleasure.  It  must  be  added  that  in 
France,  ever  since  the  experiment  of  the  sixteenth  of  May  1877,  a  certain 
character  of  compulsion  or  coercion  attaches  in  many  people's  minds  to 
the  idea  of  a  dist;olution.  It  has  come  to  be  regarded,  not  .ts  a  normal 
incident  of  the  Parliamentary  system,  not  as  the  regular  method  of 
obtaining  the  casting  vote  of  the  country  in  case  of  disagreement 
between  the  Government  and  the  Chambers,  but  rather  as  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  force  the  opinion  of  the  people.  The 
Right  and  the  Radicals  are  both  protesting  most  energetically  before- 
hand against  a  dissolution  ;  they  want  to  go  on  with  the  expedient  of 
**  provisional  twelfths/'   which  has  already  been  had  recourse  to  for 
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January  and  February,  and  which  oLh'ges  the  Government  to  live  from 
hand  to  mouth,  and  never  allows  them  time  for  a  general  election. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  we  shall  never  havfe  a  working" 
majority,  or  a  Government  worthy  of  the  name,  till  the  country  has  been 
allowed  the  opportunity  of  pronouncin<>  decisively  for  or  against  a 
Government  of  known  and  determined  opinions.  So  long  as  the 
elections  have  to  be  taken,  like  those  of  the  1th  of  October  last,  on 
ill-defined  but  high-sounding;  programmes — so  long  as,  under  the  pret€xt 
of  Republican  concentration,  the  most  incongruous  names  and  opinions 
are  to  be  found  on  a  single  list — so  long  we  need  not  look  to  have  a 
Chamber  capable  either  of  governing  or  of  being  governed.  It  all 
comes  to  this,  that  there  is  but  one  man  in  the  whole  array  of  the  Left 
who  can  really  form  a  Government,  and  tbat  man  is  M.  Ferry.  He 
alone  represents  a  definite  policy.  It  is  said  that  M.  de  Freycinet  has 
at  last  come  to  this  conclusion  himself;  and  that,  under  the  auspices  of 
M.  Grevy,  a  reconciliation  has  been  brought  about  between  the  two 
statesmen,  with  a  view  to  common  action  in  case  of  a  dissolution.  If 
this  is  true,  it  is  not  impossible  that  such  action  might  prove  eiTectual  ; 
for  the  recent  elections  in  the  Departments  of  the  Nord  and  La  Manche 
prove  that  the  successes  of  the  Right  in  the  campaign  of  last  October 
were  due  to  nothing  but  the  unreasoning  reaction  of  feeling  produced  by 
the  attacks  to  which  M.  Ferry  and  the  Opportunists  had  been  subjected 
by  their  opponents. 

Nevertheless,  the  Right  remains  the  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
Republic.  Its  irreconcilable  attitude  makes  it  every  day  more  difficult 
to  construct  a  Conservative  Republican  party,  which  might  ally  itself 
with  the  Mo<lerate  Left,  and  thus  alone  hold  out  to  France  and  the 
Republic  the  hope  of  a  pacific  future.  M.  Raoul  Duval  has  lost  no  time 
in  justifying  the  doubts  we  expressed  four  months  ago  as  to  his  capacifcy 
for  leading  a  Liberal-Conservative  party.  After  making  a  very  striking 
and  brilliant  speech  in  the  general  debate  on  the  Budget  j  alter  re- 
proaching the  Republicans  with  their  clumsy  and  vexatious  policy  with 
regard  to  the  Church  and  their  incapacity  for  finance,  and  the  Right 
with  the  impotence  of  its  opposition,  the  uselessness  of  its  regrets,  and 
the  vanity  of  its  hopes,  he  has  gone  on  to  prove  himself  just  aft 
prejudiced  and  just  as  impolitic  as  any  of  those  whom  he  so  eloquently 
denounced.  He  took  an  opportunity,  on  the  Foreign  Office  estimates, 
to  demand  the  instant  evacuation  of  Tonquin — a  measure  which,  if  he 
were  Prime  Minister  himself,  he  never  would  dream  of  carrying  out ; 
and  after  thus  gratifying  his  old  grudge  against  ^i.  Ferry,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  make  himself,  by  his  great  speech  on  the  suppression  of  thd 
sub-prefectures,  the  chief  factor  in  the  fall  of  M.  de  Freycinet.  It  was 
a  mere  freak — such  as  might  bo  expected,  indeed,  from  members  of  the 
Extreme  Left,  who  are  quite  accustomed  to  lead  the  way  to  a  quagmire 
without  troubling  themselves  as  to  the  result;  but  wholly  unpardon- 
able in  a  man  who  was  taking  upon  himsell  to  preach  wisdom  ami 
impartiality  all  round.  His  sudden  death  has  deprived  the  Parliament 
and  the  country  of  an  able  and  amiable  man,  but  this  loss  is  of  no 
political  consequence  at  all,  for  M.  Raoul  Duval  would  never  have  played 
a  leading  part  in  atlairs,  nor  become  a  true  statesman. 

Meanwhile,  the  Government  has  quietly  begun  its  work.  It  has 
gathered  np  the  fragments  of  the  Budget  so  cruelly  cut  up  by  tbo 
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Chamber;  it  has  pieced  them  together  as  best  it  could  ;  it  nov^r  asks  no 
Joan,  imposes  no  new  taxes — though  of  course  it  has  issued  Government 
bonds  and  raised  the  duty  on  sugar,  which  comes  to  precisely  the  same 
thing;.  It  will  thus  get  some  sort  of  a  Budget  passed  this  year;  and 
for  1888  it  will  contrive  a  new  one,  for  which  we  may  wish,  but  scarcely 
hope,  a  better  fate  than  that  of  the  last.  As  to  the  Extraordinary 
Budget,  the  rumours  of  war  and  the  military  preparations  of  Germany 
have  made  it  impossible  to  do  without  it.  When  Germany  is  forbid- 
ding the  exportation  of  horses  and  calling  71,000  men  of  the  reserve 
into  the  ranks,  France  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  anticipating  her  supplies 
for  war  material.  Apart  from  this  setting  of  the  Budget  in  order, 
which  has  nothing  brilliant  or  imposing  about  it,  the  Government  has 
had  the  good  sense  to  make  no  promisee.  It  has  held  out  no  hopes  to 
the  Municipal  CouncilloTS  who  urged  the  restoration  of  the  Mayoralty 
of  Paris.  It  has  told  the  Committee  charged  with  the  Bill  for  the 
Separation  of  Church  and  State  that  it  considered  the  measure  neither 
ripe  nor  politic,  and  would  certainly  oppose  it.  It  has  had  the  courage 
to  let  it  be  seen  that  in  its  opinion  the  first  business  of  a  Government 
is  to  govern,  and  not  to  introduce  reforms  every  twenty-four  hours. 
One  of  the  worst  evils  from  ^vhioh  the  country  suffers — an  evil  arising 
from  our  electoral  system,  with  its  accompaniment,  the  electoral  pro- 
gramme— is  the  idea,  deeply  embedded  in  the  brains  of  most  French- 
men, that  the  normal  occupation  of  Parliament  and  its  Ministers  is 
reform,  interminable  reform.  A  large  number  of  our  people  live  in 
perpetual  discontent  with  the  order  of  things  in  which  they  find 
themselves,  in  a  perpetual  effort  to  bring  about  a  different  order  of 
things,  and  in  perpetual  disappointment,  because  changing  the  order  of 
things  is  slow  and  difficult  work.  Hence  there  grows  np  in  people's 
minds  a  really  revolutionary  tendency ;  and  so  much  the  more  because 
the  Charabei*,  still  bent  on  dazzling  the  constituencies,  is  always  opening 
up  the  largest,  the  gravest,  and  the  most  far-reaching  questions — 
questions  far  too  weighty  ever  to  come  to  anything — instead  of  applying 
itself  to  modest,  useful,  and  feasible  improvements,  which  everybody 
would  agree  with,  but  nobody  could  make  any  noi?e  about. 

This  mania  for  playing  to  the  political  gallery  gets  worse  every  day; 
the  ticrutin  de  lide  has  done  almost  nothing  to  diminish  it.  The 
afBiir  of  the  sub -prefectures  is  a  strong  instance  of  it.  To  please  the 
majority  who  voted  for  suppression,  M.  Goblet  is  bringing  in  a  Bill 
fur  suspending  sixty-eight  of  them  by  way  of  experiment.  But  no  one 
now  wishes  to  carry  even  this  partial  suppression  ;  for  what  if  all  the 
threatened  arrondiesements  should  turn  against  those  who  voted  away 
their  sub-prefects  ?  The  close  dependence  of  the  Deputies  on  their 
constituents,  and  of  Ministers  on  the  Deputies,  the  constant  interference 
of  the  Deputies  in  matters  of  administration,  and  the  total  absence  of 
Ministerial  firmness  and  self-reliance,  are  throwing  discredit  on  the 
Parliamentary  system  ;  and  we  find  statesman  after  statesman  rising  up 
against  it,  and  demanding  a  system  analogous  to  that  of  the  United 
States,  with  an  Executive  wholly  independent  of  the  Legislature.  M. 
Pascal,  who  is  a  Bonapartist,  M.  Andrieux  and  M.  Carette,  who  are 
Moderate  Republicans,  and  M.  Naquet,  who  is  a  Radical,  all  agree  in 
crying  up,  vvliether  by  speech  or  pamphlet,  this  imitation  of  American 
institutions.     Unfortunately,  I  suspect  that  if  we  were  to  adopt  it  we 
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should  only  be  exchanging  the  ills  from  which  we  suffer  for  others  at 
least  as  bad.  The  fundamental  mischief  lies  in  our  system  of  democratic 
centralization,  which  lias  for  its  almost  inevitable  corollary  a  Caesarian 
despotism.  It  has  perverted  our  Parliamentary  system,  and  made  it 
difficult  to  work  it  j  and  under  a  governmental  system  like  that  of  the 
United  States  it  would  soon  lead  to  anarchy  and  a  dictatorship.  But 
how  are  we  to  get  out  of  the  dilemma?  Is  it  possible  to  produce  a 
salutary  reaction  ?  I  hardly  think  it.  Happily  for  us^  in  real  life  the 
social  and  political  forces  rarely  develop  their  I'tiU  logical  consequences. 
But  there  is  do  doubt  that  we  are  in  a  position  of  unstable  equilibrium, 
which  means  that  we  may  at  any  moment  be  precipitated  into  a  military 
despotism. 

It  must  also  be  admitted  that,  so  far  as  mere  chance  goes,  the  Third 
Republic  has,  ever  since  the  death  of  Gambetta,  been  having  a  run  of 
ill  luck.     Our  financial  complications  have  not  sprung  entirely  from  the 
shortsightedness  and  incompetence  of  the  Chamber,  but  to  some  extent 
from  the  failure  of  the  Paris  Bourse  and  the  general  industrial  crisis. 
Our  political  difficulties  of  the  last  year  and  a  half  are  not  to  be  imputed 
wholly  to  the  ignorance  or  the  passion  of  men  and  the  imperfection  of 
institutions;  they  have  been  due  in  some  measure  to  the  fact  that  the 
defeat  of  Langson  throw  il.  Ferry  out  of  office  at  a  moment  when  there 
was  nothing  in  the  position  of  parties  to  justify  a  change  of  Govern- 
ment.     One   can   almost  understand  the   aversion    with   which  some 
persons  even  now  regard  the  Tonquin  expedition,  when  one  thinks  of 
the  persistent  ill  luck  which  has  attended  it     The  death  of  Paul  Bert 
has  given  fresh  farce  to  tlieir  recriminations.  It  has  certainly  been  a  great 
loss  and  misfortune  to  tlie  country,  and  it  caused  at  the  time>  even 
amongst  his  political  adversaries,  a  widespread  and  painful  sensation. 
With  all  his  faults — his  anti-religious  fanaticism,  his  political  narrow- 
ness, his  levity  and  self-will  in  dealing  with  some  questions — and  even  in 
spite  of  the  serious  error  he  committed  in   mixing  himself  up  with 
certain   financial   undertakingp,  he   had    qualities,  both    of  mind  and 
character,  which  earned  him  the  admiration  of  many  and  the  regrets  of 
all.     It  was  not  a  delicate  or  a  refined  mind,  but  it  was  robust  and  wide. 
His  studies  prepared  hira  to  be  rather  a  literary  than  a  scientific  man, 
and  indeed  he  never  to  the  end  of  his  life  lost  his  taste  for  poetry  and  the 
classics.     After  training  for  the  Bar,  he  suddenly  swerved  into  medi- 
cine and  the   study  of  physiology,  and  here  it  was  that  he  found  his 
true  vocation.     He  became  demonstrator  to  Claude  Bernard,  and  thence 
passed  rapidly  on — thanks  to  the  good-will  of  M.Duruy,  who  was  then  in 
office — to  the  Faculty  of  Sciences  at  Bordeaux,  and  then  to  th.it  of  Paris, 
His  experiments  on  animal  grafting  brought  him  early  into  reputation ; 
but  DO  one  at  that  time  imagined  that  he  was  to  become  a  figure  in  poli- 
tics.    By  birth,  and  to  all  appearatice  by  conviction,  be  belonged  to  that 
section  of  the  Bonapartists  of  the  Yonne  which  had  retained  the  demo- 
cratic and  anti-clerical  traditions  of  the  beginning  of  the  century,  and 
along  with  them  a  vein  of  ardent  patriotism.     It  was  this  patriotic 
fervour  which,  from  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-German  war,  drew  him 
to  Gambetta  and  the  rest  of  those  who  stood  out  for  a  war  d  outrange 
to  retrieve  the  honour  of  France;  and,  after  taking  part  in  the  national 
defence,  he  naturally  found  himself  at  the  end  of  the  war  a  member  of 
the  Gambettist  party  ;  hia  violent  and  domineeriog  disposition  and  hisi 
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strong  democratic  and  anti-reljcrious  views  even  ranking  hira  witli  the 
Left  of  that  party.  From  ]870  onvi'ards  he  continued  to  form  a  part  of 
our  political  assemblies,  though  without  exercising  any  great  iiitluence, 
except  in  the  matter  of  primary  education,  "  secular,  gratuitous,  and 
compulsory/'  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  most  persevering  and  eloquent 
champions.  The  most  remarkable  thing  in  his  career  at  this  time  was 
the  way  in  which,  despite  the  absorbing  interests  of  political  life,  he 
never  for  a  single  day  laid  aside  his  scientific  pursuits.  Not  only  did  he 
famish  the  brilliant  scientific  notices  in  the  R&publiqtt^  Fiuiu^aiae, 
hut  he  went  on  with  his  researches  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Sorbonne, 
and  produced  those  works  on  respiration  and  atmospheric  pressure  which 
have  done  such  service  to  the  science  of  medicine,  and  which  won  him 
the  membership  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  But  even  this  was  not 
enough  to  satisfy  his  restless  and  ardent  nature.  He  aspired  to  higher 
honours  and  more  splendid  services.  He  had  been  one  of  the  most 
determined  partisans  of  the  Colonial  policy  and  the  Tonquin  expedition. 
"When  tlie  time  came  for  organizing  the  administration  of  the  new 
dependency,  he  felt  that  it  rested  with  thoso  who  had  taken  the 
responsibility  of  the  enterprise  to  face  the  dangers  and  meet  the 
difficulties  of  the  period  of  organization.  He  asked  for  and  obtained 
the  post  of  Resident  General,  and — fully  aware  of  the  risk  he  was 
incurring,  at  his  age,  and  with  his  sanguine  temperament — he  left 
with  his  whole  household  for  Tonquin.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  render 
too  high  a  tribute  to  this  determination  of  Paul  Bert.  This  single 
act  of  faith  and  courage  did  more  to  reconcile  puhlic  opinion  to  our 
distant  acquisition  than  any  number  of  books  and  speeches;  and  if 
there  are  any  Frenchmen  who  now  venture  to  try  their  fortunes  or  trust 
their  capital  on  the  banks  of  the  Red  River,  it  is  to  his  example  that 
wo  owe  their  enterprise.  His  premature  death  makes  it  very  difficult 
to  form  an  impartial  opinion  of  his  administration;  but  even  here  we 
may  safely  affirm  that  his  brief  residence  at  Hanoi  will  not  have  been 
unfruitful.  In  spite  of  some  disagreeable  collisions  with  the  military 
authorities — for  which  they  and  not  he  were  mainly  responsible — in 
spite  of  some  ill-considered  and  even  illegal  proceedings,  prompted  by 
his  despotic  temper,  which  laid  him  open  to  the  imputation  of  having 
allowed  himself  to  be  guided  by  motives  of  personal  interest — he  has 
at  least  opened  the  way  and  shown  us  in  what  manner  Colonial  affairs 
ought  to  be  dealt  with.  Taking  his  cue  from  the  method  adopted  by 
the  English  in  their  colonies,  he  asked  and  obtained  full  powers  from  the 
Government,  so  as  to  bo  free  to  act  rapidly,  and  without  hindrance  from 
administrative  routine  at  home.  Once  arrived  in  Tonquin,  he  laid  aside 
all  his  European  prejudices,  anti-clerical  or  other,  and  applied  himself  to 
the  single  task  of  making  the  most  he  could  of  the  natural  advantages 
of  the  country  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  Gifted  with  indomitable 
energy  and  a  singular  perspicacity  of  mind,  he  contrived  to  surround 
himself  with  admirable  subordinates  ;  and  whether  we  look  to  the  organi- 
zation of  the  revenue,  the  development  of  commerce,  or  the  initiation  of 
public  works,  it  is  astonishing  to  sec  what  results  were  obtained  in  so 
extremely  limited  a  space  of  time.  His  ceaseless  activity  was  undoubt* 
edly  the  cause  of  his  illness  and  his  death.  He  would  not  take  care  of 
himself  during  the  hot  season;  he  would  not  take  the  proper  precautions 
to  arrest  the  threatening  malady.     He  died  with  the    serenity    and 
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courage  of  a  hero,  and  his  sueoessor,  M.  Bihourd — himself  an  abte 
administrator — has  only  to  follow  iu  his  steps  in  order  to  achieve  Iho 
work  which  lie  began. 

Whilst  our  affairs  in  Tonquiii  have  been  underj^oing-  these  vicissitudes, 
important  changes  have  been  takin»  place  in  some  of  our  other  colonial 
possessions.  M.  do  Brazza  has  been  appointed  Governor  of  the  Congo 
and  Gaboon,  and  hiis  obtained — not  without  some  difTiculty — for  the 
organization  of  those  vast  and  perhaps  not  very  serviceable  territories, 
powers  analogous  to  those  exercised  by  M.  Paul  Bert  in  Tonquin  ;  and 
it  now  rests  with  him  to  prove  that  he  unites  the  qualities  of  the 
administrator  to  those  of  the  explorer.  In  Madagascar,  M.  Le  My  re  de 
Vilers  has  hardly  succeeded  in  making  the  treaty  concluded  with  the 
Hovas  something  less  of  an  illusion,  and  securing  to  France  an 
influential  part  in  the  counsels  of  the  Malagasy  Government.  In 
Tunis  the  French  protectorate  has  passed  from  the  bauds  of  M.  Cambon 
into  those  of  M.  Massicault.  Wliat  M.  Bert  was  planning  to  do  in 
Tonquin — under  conditions,  it  must  be  admitted,  of  much  greater  diffi- 
culty— M.  Cambon,  at  Tunis,  was  the  first  to  carry  into  effect;  and  we 
are  indebted  to  him  for  a  very  fine  example  of  tlie  way  in  which  a 
country  under  a  protectorate  ought  to  be  treated.  To  draw  on  Uie 
home  exchequer  for  only  the  most  insignificant  sums  (for,  military 
expenses  apart,  Tunis  costs  us  hardly  more  than  some  foi'ty  or  fifty 
thousand  francs  a  year);  to  take,  within  the  protectorate  itself,  no  action 
savouring  of  violence  or  precipitation  ;  to  carry  oat  gradual  improve* 
ments,  financial,  judicial,  and  administrative,  by  dint  of  convincing  the 
local  authorities  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  them — such  was  his 
programme;  and  hecarrJed  it  out  with  a  skill,  a  perseverance,  an  independ- 
ence of  routine  and  of  external  influence,  which  have  made  him,  amongst 
all,  our  colonial  administrators,  a  type  apart,  and  given  him  a  place  above 
the  rest.  I  cannot  doubt  that  in  the  diplomatic  career  on  which  he  has 
now  entered  at  Madrid  he  will  give  proof  of  quulities  no  less  valuable ;  hat 
hia  departure  from  Tunis  has  been  viewed  in  France  with  almost  as  much 
regret  as  in  the  protectorate  itself.  His  successor,  who,  like  himself, 
was  one  of  our  most  able  prefects,  will  find  his  task  not  a  littlo  facili- 
tated by  the  precedents  M,  Cambon  has  left  behind  him.  But  every- 
thing will  depend  on  his  following  them.  It  is  curious  how,  in  this 
matter  of  colonizing,  as  in  so  many  other  matters,  we  Frenchmen  have 
often  made  a  brilliant,  even  a  dazzling,  start,  but  have  proved  wanting 
in  those  qualities  of  steadiness  and  assiduity  which  alone  could  have 
rendered  our  work  a  lusting  success.  We  can  find  a  man  or  two  capable 
of  a  daring  creation  ;  but  we  cannot  furnish  tho  rrgiment  of  energetic 
and  faithful  subordinates,  the  careful,  modest,  and  laborious  agents  .who 
are  needed  to  develop,  slowly  but  stu-oly,  what  has  been  so  splendidly 
begun.  J.  I  < 

It  may  almost  be  said  to  be  the  same  in  science.  What  is  lackin{c;> 
with  us  is  the  crowd  of  workers,  not  of  the  first  rank,  who  should  be 
dogging  the  steps  of  discovery,  seizing  on  its  deductions  and  multiplying 
its  applications.  France  is  as  well  olT  as  any  other  country  for  originators 
and  inventors ;  but  she  is  not,  like  Germany,  one  vast  laboratory  of 
humble  and  hardworking  students,  toiling  to  make  the  most  of  every 
new  indication.  Our  men  of  science  are  mostly  formed  iu  solitade  c 
they  are  self-taught  men.  for  the  most  part ;  tliey  have  gone  through  no 
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tremely  interestinfj.      Batj,    on     the    other    hand,  that    part  of   the 
volume  which  deals  with  the  history  of  the   Heteans,  that   extraor- 
dinary people  whose   civilization — not  to  say  their  very  existence — 
was  only  a  few  years    ago    quite    nnknown,  hut  who  exercised   an 
indisputable  influence  on  the  civilization  of  Greece,  is  quite  a  revela- 
tion.    The  present  volume  completes  the   review  of  the  civilizations 
and  forms  of  art  which  preceded  and  led  up  to  that  of  Greece;  and  the 
authors  have  cow  to  enter  on  the  subject  of  Greek  art  itself.     This  will 
form  the  core  and  centre  of  their  work — a  work  which,  for  its  literary 
and  artistic  qualities,  as  well  as  its  archaeological  value,  is  likely  to  prove 
the  finest  monument  yet  reared  to  ancient  art.     Another  appearance 
which  will  he  hailed  by  lovers  of  Greece  and  of  Greek  art  is  that  of  the 
■first  volume  of  M.  Duruj-'s  "  llistoire  des  Grecs."     This  indefatigable 
author  had  no  sooner  put  the  finishing  touch  to  his  masterly  "  History  of 
the  Romans,"  in  seven  quarto  volumes,  than  he  began  a  history  of  the 
Greeks  on  the  same  plan,  its  innumerable  and  admirable  engravings 
forming  a  running  commentary  on  the  text,  archaeological,  artistic,  and 
picturesque.     To  turn  over  this  volume  is  like  taking  a  tour  in  Greece 
and  going  the  round  of  all  the  museums  to  boot.     It  is  really  fine  to 
Bce  M,  Duruy,  after  his  long  professorial  career  and  his  several  years  of 
service  as  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  scorning  repose  and  commit- 
ting himself  to  schemes  the  mere  extent  of  which  might  stagger  a  man 
with   the  best  of  his  life  before  him.     A  much   younger  man   than 
M.  Duruy,  M.  E.  De?jardins,  who,  in  his  *'  Administrative  and  Political 
Geography  of  Roman  Gaul/'  had  undertaken  a  far  less  crushing  task,  has 
died  leasing  his  work  unfinitshed.     The  fourth  and  concluding  volume 
will  be  finished  by  the  greatest  of  our  historical  geographers,  M.  Longnon. 
We  come  next  to  works  of  somewhat  less  remote  interest.     We  have 
already    noticed    the   first   volume   of    M.   Albert    Sorel's    "  Europe 
and    FieucU    Revolution"    (Plon),    which    appeared    in     1SS5,    and 
formed  a  masterly  introduction  to  the  body  of  the  work,  describing — 
with,  indeed,  an  almost  bewildering  profusion  of  thought  and  fact — the 
position  of  each  of  the  European  States,  and  of  France  herself  in  rela- 
tion to  them,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution.     The  second  volume, 
on  the  Fall  of  the  Monarchy,  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  subject.     It 
is  no  longer  a  vast  survey  of  the  situation,  but  a  detailed  narrative  of 
the    events   which,    from   the   summoning   of  the   States-General   to 
Valmy,  were  leading  up  to  the  European  coalition  against  France,  the 
fall  of  the  monarchy,  and  the  proclamation  of  the  Republic.     jM.  Sorel 
had  tried  his  hand  in  fiction  before  he  took   to  history;  he  has  spent 
years  in  the  diplomatic  service,  and  he  is  now,  as  Secretary  to  the 
Presidency  of  the  Senate,  behind  the  scenes  of  the  political  stage;  and 
[■with  all  this  experience  he  brings  to  his  task  a  rare  combination  of 
[qualificatioDs.     He  has  the  penetrating  precision,  the  calm  and  impartial 
[judgment,  of  the  diplomatist  and  the  philosopher,  who  sees  the  hidden 
springs  of  action  and  event,  and  who  is  not  to  be  put  off  with  words  or 
carried  away  by  illusions;  and,  at  the  same  time,  his  vivid  imagination 
seizes  on  the  dramatic  points  of  the  story,  and  makes  the  actors  in  it 
'instinct  with  life.     He  surprises  you  alternately  by  tlie  vigour  of  his 
pencil  and  the  serene  imperturbability  of  his  judgment. 

The  history  of  diplomacy  seems  just  now  a  favourite  subject.     This 
is  probably  to  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  freedom  with  which  the 
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archives  of  the  Foreig-n  Office  are  thrown  open  to  students  and  the 
impulse  given  by  the  publications  of  the  Committee  charged  with  the 
management  of  these  records.  The  Committee  has  ah-eady  issued  one 
volume  of  its  Catalogue,  two  of  Instructions  to  French  Ambassadors 
between  ]()I8  and  1789 — -one  for  Austria,  edited  by  M.  Sorel,  and  one 
for  Sweden,  by  M.  GefFroy — and  two  volumes  of  a  systematic  inventory 
of  documents^  on  the  plan  of  the  English  Calendars  of  State  Papers. 
One  of  tUese  consists  of  the  embassies  of  MM-  de  Marillac  and  de 
Castillon,  and  the  other  contains  the  first  part  of  the  papers  of 
Bartiielemy,  the  ambassador  of  the  Republic  in  Switzerland  during  the 
negotiation  of  the  peace  of  Bale.  Every  year  now  witnesses  the 
publication  of  a  considerable  number  of  works  the  substance  of  which 
is  entirely  derived  from  Foreign  JDffice  documents.  One  of  the  most 
recent  is  that  of  M.  Vandal  on  the  mission  of  the  Marquis  de  Villeneuve 
at  Constantinople  (1728-1 71'1).  "SL  Vandal  has  been  devoting  himself 
for  some  years  to  the  foreign  policy  of  France  in  Eastern  Europe  during 
the  eighteenth  century.  His  book  on  Louis  XV.  and  Elizabeth  of  Russia 
was,  and  deserved  to  be,  a  great  success.  The  present  volume  has  less 
of  romantic  incident,  but  it  has  a  higher  historical  importance.  The 
Marquis  de  Villeneuve  was  the  founder  of  those  friendly  and  intimate 
relations  between  France  and  the  Ottoman  Porte  which  long  secured 
U8  a  preponderating  influence  in  the  East,  ami  the  results  of  which  are 
felt  even  now.  Tlie  romantic  element  is  not  quite  absent  either.  There  is 
plenty  of  it  in  the  charming  story  of  the  advoutures  of  the  Comte-Pacha 
de  Bonneval.  Most  of  the  papers  contained  in  the  valuable  Annals  of 
the  Ecole  dcs  Sciences  Politiques  also  bear  on  the  history  of  diplomacy; 
and  the  movement  in  this  direction  has  been  fiu'ther  marked  by  the 
inauguration  of  a  Society  of  Diplomatic  History,  with  a  quarterly 
Review  of  its  own,  at  the  head  of  which  we  find  the-  names  of  do  Broglte 
Geffroy,  Rothan — an  ample  guarantee  of  the  value  of  the  work. 

Another  brunch  of  study  which  has  grown  to  exceptional  importance 
in  our  day  is  the  history  of  Art.  In  addition  to  the  lectures  of  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux  Art3  and  those  of  the  Professor  of  /Esthetics  at  the 
College  de  France,  the  Ecole  du  Louvre,  opened  some  three  years  ago, 
is  devoted  especially  to  this  subject.  Two  new  courses  of  lectures  have 
just  been  commenced  there — one  byM.Lafenestreon  oil  painting  and  one 
by  M,  Courajod  on  French  sculpture.  Several  publishers — MM.  Quantin, 
Baschet  and  Ronain  in  particular — devote  themselves  almost  exclusively 
to  works  on  art,  while  others,  withont  making  it  a  specialty,  are  con- 
stantly bringing  out  costly  and  beautiful  volumes  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion. Thus,  M.  Plon,  himself  a  man  of  fine  taste  and  learniing,  to 
whom  we  are  already  indebted  for  an  exhaustive  biogr.iphy  of  Benvenuto 
Cellini,  with  a  critical  catalogue  of  his  works,  baa  just  produced  a 
splendid  volume  on  Leone  and  Pompeo  Leoni,  two  sculptors  of  the 
sixteenth  century  patronized  by  Charles  V.  and  Philip  IL  The 
exhaustive  work  of  M.  Palustre  on  the  Renaissance  in  France  has  now 
reached  its  third  volume.  M.  Lafencetre,  a  good  writer  and  a  thorough 
connoisseur,  who  has  already  given  us  the  first  volume  of  an  exquisite 
little  history  of  Italian  painting,  now  publishes  a  work  on  Titian, 
perhaps  the  most  important  of  which  the  great  Venetian  has  yet  been 
the  subject.  Not  Titian  only,  but  all  Venice,  lives  in  his  book ;  we 
trace  the  influences  by  which  Titian  was  formed,  and  see  ho\v,'_far  from 
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being  an  isolated  genius,  he  was  tlic  prodact  of  those  who  had  toiled 
before  him,  and  the  centre,  in  his  own  day,  of  a  gtoup  of  worthy 
cmnlators. 

We  have  also  to  note  one  or  two  important  contributions  to  the 
history  of  Music.  It  is,  of  course,  on  Richard  Wagner  that  everyl)ody'8 
curiosity  converges  at  present,  and  while  we  wait  for  the  approaching 
performance  of  "  Lohengrin"  at  the  Eden  Theatre,  notices  of  him  and 
his  work  come  thick  and  fast.  The  most  complete  and  interesting  Life  of 
.Wagner  that  has  yet  appeared  in  France,  not  to  say  in  Europe,  is  that  of 
IM.  JuUien  (llonain),  already  known  for  good  work  in  this  department. 
[With  some  few  insignificant  exceptions,  M.  JuUien  has  informed  him- 
self very  carefully  on  all  the  details  of  Wagner's  career,  and  has  faith- 
fully followed  tho  vicissitudes  of  his  hero's  troubled  life  and  the  trans- 
formations of  his  ever-restless  thought.  He  estimates  his  works  with  a 
sympathetic  impartiality  which  contrasts  favourably  with  the  extra- 
vagant judgments  commonly  passed  upon  them,  whether  by  admirers 
or  deprociators.  One  thing  that  greatly  adds  to  the  interest  of  the 
volume  is  the  reproduction  of  all  the  known  portraits  of  Wagner,  of 
the  principal  scenes  in  his  operas,  and  of  a  number  of  Wagner  carica- 
tures, which  really  are  very  v.^luab!c  documents  in  the  history  of 
I  "Wagnerianism.  The  book  is  purely  biographical,  and  does  not  deal 
with  the  question  of  Wagner's  musical  and  dramatic  theory,  'nor 
attempt  to  assign  him  his  final  place  in  Art.  As  regards  the  dramatic 
side  of  the  question,  M.  Seliure  had  already  ventured  an  estimate  of 
this  kind  in  his  important  book  on  the  musical  Drama,  in  which  he 
attributes  Wagner's  operatic  theory  to  the  influence  of  the  Greek 
drama ;  while  the  musical  merits  of  the  Wagnerian  opera  are  discussed 
by  Mme.  Fuchs  in  her  *'  L'Opera  et  le  Drame  Musical  d'apres  les 
ctuvres  de  Richard  Wagner,'*  This  book,  judicious  without  being 
exactly  profound,  gives  a  \^ry  good  idea  of  what  Wagner  aimed  at,  and 
of  the  qualities  and  defects  which  by  turns  captivate  and  disconcert  his 
audience.  Finally,  M.  G.  Servierea  has  given  us  in  a  very  well-written 
and  most  amusing  book— *' Richard  W^agner  juge  en  France" — the 
history  of  Wagnerianism  in  our  own  countiy.  It  makes  a  very  curious 
chapter  in  the  history  of  musical  taste  in  France,  and  of  the  revolution 
brought  about  by  Wnguer  both  in  music  and  in  the  drama.  M.  Servifcret 
tells  his  story  with  fine  impartiality.  • "    <.** 

The  title  of  AL  Servi^res'  l>ook  suggests  that  of  a  book  by  ]SL  Oraod 
Gartoret — *'  La  France  jugce  par  rAllemagnc  " — which  gives  some 
curious  instances  of  the  difliculty  foreigners  find  in  understanding  each 
other.  This  is  to  be  followed  by  "  L'AUemagne  jugee  pur  la  France,^* 
from  which  it  will  be  seen,  perhaps  with  some  surprise,  that  Frenchmen 
in  general  have  been  far  more  reasonable  in  their  estimate  of  Germans 
than  the  Germans  have  been  in  their  estimate  of  «s. 

We  have  already  drawn  attention  to  the  brilliant  Avay  in  which  literary 
rriticisra  is  nowadays   represented    among  us  by  MM.  V.  Bourgot, 

imaitre,  and  Brunetiere,  and  we  conld  but  repeat  the  same  eulogy  in 
loticing  M.  J,  Lemaitre's  "  Les  Contemporains/'  and  a  new  volume  of 
historical  and  literaiy  miscellanies  by  M.  Brunetiere.  At  the  same  time 
M.  Desire  Nisard,  a  veteran  of  bygone  days,  the  venerable  champion  of 
the  classic  dogma  and  tradition,  has  also  published  a  volume  of  literary 
and  historical  studies,  oharacterized  by  all  his  fine  qualities  of  mind  and 
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mauner.  And  next,  here  is  a  fiae  new  star  on  the  horizon.  Here  is  a 
young  professor,  M.  Emilo  Fajjuet,  whose  "Etudes  Litteraires  sur  le 
jDixneuvieme  Siecle  "  have  conquered  fame  at  a  hound.  He  owes  hie 
success  to  his  singularly  keen  and  delicate  literary  sense,  and  even  more 
to  a  sincerity  of  perception  and  expression  which  gives  the  freshness  of 
reality  to  all  he  says.  His  essay  onVictor  Hugo  is  far  and  away  the  most 
penetrating  comment  yet  passed  on  that  great  poet.  By  way  of  com- 
plement to  M.  Faguet  we  may  take  M.  P.  Stapfer's  "  Victor  Hugo  and 

,  Aacine  "  and  M.  Dupny's  earnest,  if  somewhat  too  dithyramhic,  '*  Victor 
Hugo:  I'homme  et  Foeuvre."  Two  good  hits  of  literary  history  may 
also  be  mentioned  here  :  "  La  Comedie  en  France  du  Moyen  Age,"  by 
M.  Petit  de  JuUeville,  and  "  La  Comedie  de  Moliere/'  by  M.  Larroumet. 
M.  Larroumet  goes  deep  into  the  sources  of  Moli^re's  inspiration — his 
own  family,  the  bourgeois  circle  in  which  be  was  brought  upj  the  actors 

i  among  whom  he  lived,  the  Court  of  Louis  XIV.  in  which  he  found 
royal  patronage.  One  comes  away  from  M.  Larroumet  with  quite  a 
new  comprehension  of  Moliere  and  his  works. 

We  have  only  two  or  three  novels  worth  mentioning.  A  good  deal 
has  been  said  about  a  novel  by  M,  Mirbcau,  called  "  Le  Calvaire."     It  ia 

[striking,  no  doubt,  and  there  is  some  analytical  power  showing  through 

fits  disjointed  and  feverish  style;  but  the  subject  is  so  sickening,  and  the 
author's  cynicism  so  revolting,  as  to  place  the  whole  thing  outside  the 
range  of  literary  criticism.  M.  P.  Bourget's  "  Andre  Cornelis  "  stands 
on  quite  a  different  level.  Like  most  of  his  novels,  it  belongs  to  the 
Bchool  of  what  the  Zolaist  would  term  "  moral  anatomy.''  M.  Bourget 
always  simplifies  his  subject  to  the  last  degree.  He  puts  very  few 
figures  on  his  canvas,  fixes  his  whole  attention  on  one  or  two  of  them, 
and  then  watches  the  development  in  them  of  only  a  single  feeling  or  a 
single  idea.  Once  make  up  your  mind  to  this  excessive  simplification, 
and  you  are  amazed  at  tbe  force  and  acumen  with  which  he  scrutinizes 
the  very  soul  of  his  hero  or  heroine.     The  subtlety  of  his  perception  is 

[only  equalled  by  his  extraordinary  powers  of  expression.  Andrd 
Cornelis  is  the  son  of  a  murdered  man.  His  mother  haa  married 
again,  and  married,  without  knowing  it,  the  instigator  of  the  murder. 
The  boy  has  an  instinctive  aversion  for  his  stepfather,  and,  growing  up 
with  a  determination  to  find  and  punish  the  murderer,  at  lust  does  find 
and  does  punish  him.  The  whole  story  is  a  study  of  the  conflict  in 
Andres  mind  between  his  affection  for  his  mother  and  his  devotion 
to  the  memory  of  his  father,  which  he  conceives  himself  bound  to 
vindicate.  The  inward  struggles  of  this  Parisian  Hamlet  are  described 
with  an  agonizing  fidelity  which  makes  the  story  painfully  interesting. 
At  the  same  time  it  calls  up  some  very  complex  moral  problems,  which 
the  author  solves  with  a  single  sentence  from  the  Decalogue,  "Thou 
ehalt  not  kill." 

Among  recent  volumes  of  verse,  I  see  nothing  to  notice  except  M.  de 
Pomairols'  *^  La  Nature  et  TAme"  and  M.  Jean  Aicnrd's  *' Livre  des 
Petite."  M.  de  Poraairols  is  a  tender,  subtle,  and  delicate  versifier, 
and  he  sings  of  Nature  in  a  strain  which  is  new  and  his  own.  It  is 
not  the  objective  beauty  of  external  Nature  that  he  dwells  upon,  but 
its  reflection  in  us,  in  whose  consciousness  alone  it  really  exists. 
Guided  by  this  idea,  he  reproduces  in  himself  the  mental  condition 
of  primitive   man   when   his   perception   of   natural    phenomena   waa 
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eliaping^  itseVf  into  myth  ;  and  he  throws  into  mythic  form  his  own 
impreesionfl  of' Nature.     **^Le  Livre  des  Petits"  is  a  coUectioo  of  poems 
for  childreo,  simple  in  ihou*jht  and  language,  but  each  with  its  touch 
of  poetry  or  its  imbedded  moral  idea.     It  will  doubtless  find  its  way 
into  all  our  schools  and  families  as  a  book  for  reading  and  recitation. 

I  must  not  pass  over  in  silence  one  book  of  a  philosophical  ili    :  i   '   r 
which  has  raised  a  good  deal  of  controversy  here,  and  which  <  y 

will  not  escape  notice  in  England — "The  Irreligion  of  the  Future, '^  by 
M.  Guyau.     The  title  is  unlucky.     It  should  have  been  "  The  Religion 
of  the  Future."     M.  Guyau,  whose  works  on  the  Ethics  of  Epictctua 
and  on   Contemporary  English  Morality  have  already  become  classic, 
has  been  trying  to  do  what  M.  de  Hartmann  has  attempted  in  Germany 
and  Mr.  Mattliew  Arnold  in  England.     He  has  been  trying  to  find  o\x\ki 
what  is  to  satisfy  the  imperishable  religious  cravings  of  the  human  soul' 
when  all  positive  religions   have  disappeared ;  and  he  endeavours  to 
prove  that  theism,  pantheism,  or  even  the  mere  moral  ideal  by  itself, 
may  to  some  extent  avail ;  and  that  even  the  idea  of  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  is  not  so  fatally  damaged  as  is  commonly  supposed  by  the 
doubts  or  negations  of  our  day.     We  doubt  whether  any  really  religioi 
soul,  believing  or  unbelieving,  will  find  much  satisfaction  in  M.  Gnyau'a 
conclusions,  though  we  must  render  homage  to  the  elevation  of  hi»1 
thought  and  the  beauty  of  his  philosophic  phrase. 

Is  it,  again,  a  philosophic  problem  that  M.  Renan  sets  before  us  in 
his  "  Abbesse  de  Jouarre,''  which  has  been  received  with  such  a  burst 
of  criticism,  and  which  the  Italians  alone  have  had  the  hardihood  to  put 
upon  the  stage?  This  abbess,  who,  in  1793,  on  the  very  eve  of  execu- 
tion, forgets  her  vows,  and  who,  when  she  has  been  rescued  by  an 
unlooked-for  accident,  marries  in  ISU'/i  a  ci-devant  noble,  now  a  General 
in  the  service  of  the  Republic — is  she  intended  to  convince  us  that  those 
moral  laws  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  marriage  and  of  society  are  not  laws 
of  the  conscience  at  all,  but  simply  social  conventions?  or  does  she 
Hot  rather  symbolize  the  reconciliation  of  the  Ancien  Regime  and  the 
Revolution,  as  it  were  over  the  dead  body  of  the  old  religious  forms? 
le  myself  incline  to  this  latter  opinion,  and  am  disposed  to  think  that 
if  M.  Renan  has  seemed  to  offend  against  any  moral  proprieties,  it  is 
because  he  chose  to  personify  his  abstractions,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
antique  mythologies,  which,  with  no  dream  of  evil  intent,  turned  the 
caprices  of  the  wind  and  sun  into  divine  adventures  and  infidelities. 

]M.  Alexandre  Dumas  is  quite  as  daring  a  moralist  as  M.  Renan,  but 
his  morality  is  more  austere  and  more  intelligible.  When  I  say  his 
morality  is  austere,  1  must  not  be  misunderstood*  Ho  does  preach 
morality,  and  even  a  severe  morality  ;  though  he  preaches  it\vith  a  care- 
less cynicism  horrifying  to  ordinary  virtue.  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
many  spectators  of  "  Francillon  "  come  away  delighted  with  the  daring^ 
speeches  and  situations  of  the  play  rather  than  benefited  by  the  lessons 
to  be  drawn  from  it.  To  put  bad  morals  and  bad  manners  on  the  stage, 
even  for  the  purpose  of  holding  them  up  to  censure,  is  to  familiarize  the 
public  with  them,  and  so  run  the  risk  of  spreading  the  infection.  Never- 
theless, it  is  impossible  not  to  enjoj-  "  Francillon  "  as  they  play  it  at  the 
TheAtre  Franyais.  Never  have  M.  Dumas'  scenic  powers  come  out  in 
greater  force;  never  has  his  wit  been  more  dazzling  or  his  mastery  of 
the  emotions  of  bis  audience  more  complete.     Nor  can  we  refuse  oar 
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homage  to  the  moral  of  the  piece.  In  marriage  the  man  and  the 
woman  are  equally  bound,  and  morally,  if  not  socially,  a  breach  of  duty 
is  as  bad  in  the  one  as  in  the  other. 

Beside  "  Francillon,"  the  other  theatrical  novelties  make  but  a  sorry 
figure.  Richepin's  "  Monsieur  ^Scapin,"  at  the  Frani^ais,  is  only  a 
clever  imitation  of  Regnard.  Sardou's  "  Crocodile/'  at  the  Porte  Saint 
Martin,  is  a  pretty  and  amusin*;  extravaganza.  Meilhac'a  "Gotte" 
has  had  but  a  partial  success  at  the  Palais  Royal.  It  lacks  unity  of 
inspiration.  It  is  a  mixture  of  high  comedy  and  broad  farce  on  a  basis 
of  tragical  moral  analysis.  At  the  Odeon  M.  de  Goncourt's  *'  Renee  Mau- 
perin  "  seemed  tedious  and  affected  ;  Mile.  Arnaud's  scriptural  subject, 
"  Sons  of  Jahel/'  with  all  its  fine  passages  and  strong  situations, 
reminded  one  of  Pascal's  saying,  that  eloquence  gets  tiresome  if  it  goes 
on  too  long;  and  the  only  tolerable  success  has  been  Henri  Becque's 
"  Michel  Pauper/'  whicli  is  not  a  new  piece  at  all,  but  twenty  years 
old,  but  which  still  succeeds,  because,  in  spite  of  wilful  oddities,  it  has 
the  grip  of  real  dramatic  genius  in  it. 

At  the  Operas,  the  noisy  vulgarity  of  the  '*  Egmoot ''  of  M.  Salvayre 
and  the  learned  elegance  of  M.  Paladilhe's  "Patrie" — which  owed  not  a 
little  to  the  beauty  of  M.  Sardou's  liliretto — have  had  but  a  lukewarm 
reception.  But  we  are  soon  to  have  M.  Saint-Saen's  "  Proserpine/*  and 
"Lohengrin."     The  rest  is  only  to  kill  time. 

Fortunately  the  Parisians  have  had  other  diversions  to  while  away 
the  long  winter.  I  am  not  sure  that  they  have  carod  much  about  the 
inauguration  of  M.  Bartholdy's  great  statue  of  "  Liberty  iilurainating 
the  Two  Worlds/'  which  occasioned  such  manifestations  of  sympathy 
for  the  French  delegates  at  New  York  ;  but  they  have  been  intensely 
interested  in  the  fasting-men.  The  defeat  of  the  Italian  champion, 
Succi,  by  his  fellow-countryman,  Mcrlatti,  who  went  fifty  days  without 
anything  but  water,  kept  ns  in  newspaper  paragraphs  and  small  talk 
for  a  considerable  time.  It  had  also  the  advantage  of  enabling  the 
doctors  to  draw  a  clear  line  of  distinction  between  hunger  and  innutri- 
tion, the  former  of  which  kills  much  more  rapidly  than  the  latter,  and 
of  giving  us  a  truer  idea  of  the  length  of  time  it  really  is  possible  to  live 
without  food. 

But  what  are  we  to  say  of  the  "Exposition  des  Incoherents"?  Does 
not  this  sort  of  buffoonery  look  rather  like  an  era  of  decadence  ?  And 
do  we  not  see  another  sign  of  the  same  thing  in  the  absurdities  of  the 
"symbolistic  "  poets,  who  torture  the  language  to  put  their  nonsense 
into  verse,  and  who  have  found  unexpected  admirers  among  the 
anarchists — the  revolt  against  law  naturally  allying  itself  with  the 
revolt  against  grammar  ?  A  worse  sign  still  is  the  Eiffel  tower — an  iron 
tower  some  thousand  feet  high,  ugly  in  itself  and  certain  to  make  every- 
thing else  look  ugly  in  its  neighbourhood,  which  the  organizers  of  the 
Exhibition  of  1859  are  determined,  in  the  face  of  all  opposition,  to  set 
up  in  the  very  midst  by  way  of  a  centre-piece.  It  will  of  course  dwarf 
all  the  surrounding  buildings;  and  it  has  not  a  single  merit  of  its  own 
except  its  immense  proportions  and  the  technical  ditficulty  of  making 
it.  There  is  sumetbing  in  this  craving  for  the  extraordinary  and 
monstrous  instead  of  the  beautiful  which  really  does  savour  of  a  period 
of  decadence. 

Another  bad  thing  is  the  custom  we  have  lately  introduced  of  getting 
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lip  a  fi^te  for  the  benefit  of  the  victims  on  the  occasion  of  any  public 
disaster.  Even  apart  from  the  incongruoos  effect  of  some  people 
amusing  themselves  because  other  people  are  suffering,  it  generally 
happens  that  the  expenses  of  the  entertainment  run  away  with  the  best 
part  of  the  receipts,  and  the  only  people  who  are  the  better  for  it  are 
the  vm/pre&a/rio  and  his  agents  who  pocket  the  money,  the  journalists 
who  find  an  opportunity  of  puffing,  themselves,  and  the  promoters  who 
get  decorated  for  their  pains.  The  F^tes  du  Soleil  which  were  got  up 
in  Paris  in  mid-winter  in  aid  of  the  sufferers  by  the  floods  in  the  South 
did  not  escape  this  condemnation.  Except  at  the  performance  of 
"  Patrie  "  at  the  Opira,  which  paid  splendidly,  I  doubt  if  much  money 
was  collected.  The  "  foire  meridional "  at  the  Palais  de  I'Industrie, 
with  its  Tarascon  dance  and  procession  and  its  bull-running,  interested 
the  public  very  little  indeed.  The  loan  exhibition  of  pictures  from 
private  galleries  did  more  for  the  sufferers.  It  contained,  amongst  other 
things,  a  singularly  beautiful  series  of  Dutch  pictures,  and  some  terribly 
realistic  portraits  of  madmen  by  Gericault. 

The  private  exhibitions  which  precede  the  annual  Salon  are  just 
opening  their  doors — those  of  the  Cercles  in  the  Rue  Volney  and  the 
Place  Yenddme,  that  of  the  Painters  in  Water  Colours  at  the  Bue  de 
Seze.  This  last  is  the  only  one  which  offers  us  anything  new.  It  has 
forty  drawings  of  M.  Besnard's,  in  which  at  last  we  see  that  fitful  and 
uncertain  artist  master  of  his  craft,  and  risen  to  the  highest  rank  both 
in  colour  and  design. 

G.   MONOD. 
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GENERAL    LITERATURE. 

BIOGRAPHY. — Bishop  Hanniiigton,  the  most  recent  of  Chrislian 
martyrs,  has  been  fortunate  in  his  biographer,*  A  devoted  life  aud 
heroic  death  like  his  might  indeed  in  auy  hands  furnish  forth  an  attrac* 
and  stimulating  memoir;  but  Mr.  Dawson  has,  in  addition,  been 
igularly  successful  all  through  in  grasping  and  communicating  the 
individuality  of  his  hero — if  a  biographer's  subject  must  be  so  called — and 
presenting  him  to  us  clothed  iu  life.  Hannington  was  one  of  the  best 
types  of  English  manhood — practical,  resolute,  single-minded,  hearty,  re- 
Rourceful,  rising  vigorously  to  ditEculty  or  danger,  and  sustained  by  a 
strong  and  straightforward  religious  faith.  Mr.  Dawson  seems  to  think 
his  most  striking  characteristic,  the  resultant  of  t!ie  others  combined,  was 
his  invariable  happiness  under  whatever  kind  of  fortune.  The  work 
deserves  an  abiding  place  on  the  shelf  of  Christian  biography. — Mr. 
\V.  H.  Chanuing,  of  whom  Mr.  Frothingham  now  publishes  a  memoir,t 
was  perhaps  a  little  unpractical,  but  certainly  a  sympathetic  and  intel- 
lectually interesting  man,  following  his  inspiration  of  truth  and  humanity 
wherever  they  happened  to  lead,  and  they  happened  to  lead  him  in  some 
cases  through  interesting  scenes  and  connections.  The  phases  of  his 
religious  opinions  are  not  very  important,  but  he  took  hold  early  of  the 
idea  that  social  regeneration  iu  this  world  ought  to  be  a  more  essential 
part  of  the  religious  aim  than  it  was  usually  regarded.  Mr.  Frothingham 
says,  indeed,  he  was  first  and  foremost  a  Christian  Socialist — of  course  in 
tlnit  sense — and  he  was  one  of  the  community  of  Brook  Farm,  and  has 
been  accused — as  he  himself  held,  unjustly — of  iutrodueitigFourierism 
into  it,  and  so  conducing  to  its  failure.  His  own  account  of  the  failure  is 
worth  quoting:  "The  great  evil,  the  radical  practiced  danger,  seemed  to  be  a 
willingness  to  do  work  half  thorough,  to  rest  on  poor  results,  to  be  content 
amidst  comparatively  squalid  conditions, and  to  form  habits  of  indolence." — 
Ozanam's  Letters,}  of  which  the  translator  has  published  a  first  instal- 
ment, extending  to  his  appointment  as  Professor  of  Literature  in  the 
Sorbonne,  tell  the  story  of  his  life  without  the  need  of  much  editorial 
assistance.  At  the  age  of  two,  or  rather  under,  he  could  quote  with 
apposite  discretion  from  the  Fables  of  La  Fontaine.  At  eighteen  he 
proposed  to  himself,  as  the  ambitious  work  of  a  lifetime,  to  write  a  history 
of  all  creeds,  which  should  serve  to  determine  the  religious  future  of 
humanity.  Upon  this  subject  he  forthwith  set  to  work  ;  and  his  whole 
career  seems  to  have  been  one  of  extraordinary  mental  activity.     The 

*  "  Tlishop  Hanninglon  :  a  Sketch  of  hia  Life  nnd  Work,-  T5y  E.  C.  Dawson,  M.A. 
Loudon:  Scelcy  &  Co.  T  London:  Sonnenaohein. 
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interest  of  Ins  life  at  Paris,  where  he  went  for  the  study  of  law,  centres 
in  the  Christian  societies  which  he  helped  to  establish  :  that  of  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul,  for  the  "  reconciliation  of  those  who  have  not  enough 
with  those  who  have  too  much,  by  means  of  charitable  works;" 
and  the  Conference  of  Notre  Dame^  for  the  encouragement  of  a 
higher  mode  of  Christian  preaching,  adapted  to  meet  the  attacks 
of  rationalism.  The  letters  are  throughout  of  a  consistently  high 
tone ;  they  are  full  of  piety  without  narrowness,  and  culture 
without  pedantry.  Catholicism  is  the  keynote  of  his  life. — 
Madame  de  Schwartz's  publication  of  her  reminiscences  of  Garibaldi  * 
may  possibly  be  in  good  taste,  but  they  are  ejtceediugly  personal 
reminiscences.  From  some  hundred  and  fifty  letters,  addressed  to  his 
"  Speranza  Aniatissima,"  full  of  protestations  of  devotion,  one  gathers 
that  although  on  making  her  acquaintance  he  asked  her  to  marry  him, 
and  subseiiuently  dropped  all  reference  to  this  proposition,  a  strong 
friendship  existed  for  many  years  between  them.  This  friendship  he 
utilized  by  imposing  upon  her  some  difficult  and  dangerous  dutieg,  and 
accepting  at  all  times  the  most  loyal  services,  among  which  may  be 
reckoned  the  adoption  of  his  daughter  by  Battistina.  To  do  the  writer 
justice,  she  seems  to  have  hesitated  to  accept  Garibaldi's  original  offer  on 
the  ground  that  he  had  given  this  woman  a  promise  to  make  their  union 
legitimate.  In  the  meantime,  however,  he  contracted  his  unfortunate 
marriage  with  the  Marquis  Kaimoudi's  daughter.  The  book  is  full  of 
scenes  of  interest  and  excitement,  in  which  the  writer  figures  quite  as 
conspicuously  as  her  hero.  New  light  is  thrown  on  many  points — the 
skirmish  at  Apromont«,  Garibaldi's  contempt  for  Mazzim's  policy,  and 
the  story  of  the  escape  from  Caprera  in  18B7,  told  by  the  "Solitario" 
himself.  His  unfortunate  efforts  after  literary  fame  are  duly  discussed  ; 
and  there  is  one  very  amusing  letter,  written  in  a  vein  of  humble 
hesitation,  entreating  advice  about  the  publication  of  his  first  novel. — 
Major-Geneial  Draysou,  who  gives  us  his  **  Experiences  as  a  Wool- 
wich Profet8or,"t  has,  by  his  own  showing,  not  been  properly 
appreciated.  Years  ago  lie  invented  a  capital  range-finder,  and  the 
military  authorities  thought  scorn  of  it;  while  his  theory  of  a  second 
and  slow  rotation  of  the  earth  received  very  scant  recognition  Irom 
astronomical  experts.  And  yet  as  a  professor  he  has  done  good  work, 
and  as  a  writer  employs  much  common-sense.  The  need  of  it  he  has 
learned  from  his  experience  of  army  routine ;  and  indeed  when  a  man 
nearly  loses  two-thirds  of  a  quarter's  pay  because  he  has  only  forwarded 
his  monthly  certificate  of  continued  existence  for  the  last  of  these  three 
periods,  his  sense  of  the  advantage  of  reason  over  routine  is  likely  to 
become  accentuated.  But  the  author  is  too  fond  ot  reason,  and  his  views 
upon  the  aim  of  education  are  consequently  defective.  In  his  scheme 
there  is  no  position  assigned  to  the  cultivation  of  taste.  Fifteen  years 
spent  among  cadets  has  taught  him  that  two  things  are  necessary — the 
acquirement  of  a  store  of  practical  knowledge,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  reasoning  faculty.  "  Classics,  modern  languages,  history, 
or  verses  can  only  be  acquired  by  cramming,  there  being  no  reason  to 
guide  one  in  any  portion  of  these."     These  are  the  actual  words  of 

*  "  RecoUectioMof  Garibal«li.''    By  K]|Ha  Melena.     London  :  Trilbner  4  Co,     1887. 
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this  professor. — ^The  Life  of  Dr.  Lindsay  Alexander  of  Edinburj^h,  by- 
Mr.  James  Rosa,*  is  a  very  good  account  of  an  interesting  and  scholarly 
maD^  and  gives,  in  passing,  glimpses  of  many  of  the  principal  figures  in 
Scotland  during  the  last  half-century,  and  of  some  of  the  phages  of  the 
religious  life  of  the  country.  Some  of  Dr.  Alexander's  discourses  and 
hymns  are  added  to  his  biography,  as  well  aa  some  striking  translations* 
of  Scotch  songs  into  Latin  and  Greek  verse.  Those  of  "  Koy's  AVife  of 
Aldivalloch  "  and  "  Willie  brewed  a  peek  o'  maut "  are  particularly  good. 

Travel. — Lieutenant  A.  C.  Yate,  one  of  the  officers  accompanying 
the  late  Afghan  Boundary  Commission,  republishes,  in  the  form  of  a 
volume  under  the  title  of  "England  and  Russia  Face  to  Face  in 
the  East,"t  the  correspondence  which  he  contributed  to  the  Daily 
Telegraph  and  other  newspapers  from  the  spot.  He  has  added  to  this 
a  summary  of  the  work  of  the  British  Boundary  Commission,  both  as 
a  whole  and  individually,  and  given  his  views  of  the  respective  positions 
of  England  and  Russia  in  Central  Asia,  as  affected  by  the  events  to* 
which  the  despatch  of  the  Boundary  Commission  has  given  rise.  There 
is  much  freshness  and  variety  in  the  aathor^s  description  of  his  experi- 
ences, and  they  arc  of  value  as  relating  to  a  part  of  the  world  hitherto 
little,  if  at  all,  known.  He  treats  in  an  appendix  of  the  Russo-Persian ^ 
frontier,  where  he  had  an  opportunity  of  travelling,  and  where,  from  the 
i^ant  of  any  distinct  definition,  ho  fears  a  similar  dilficulty  may  soon 
4rise  to  that  w^hich  he  had  some  part  in  settling  on  the  Afghan 
frontier. — "An  Italian  Pilgrimage,"  by  Joseph  and  Elizabeth  Pennel],J 
is  an  entertaining,  if  rather  small-beer,  chronicle  of  a  journey  by' 
tandem  tricycle  from  Florence  to  Rome,  undertaken  by  an  American] 
artist  and  his  literary  wife.  The  result  of  this  partnership  in  work  is 
very  happy.  The  illustrations  are  excellent,  and  the  letterpress  readable ; 
and  Mr.  C.  G.  Leiand  prefaces  the  book  with  some  charming  verses. 

Miscellaneous. — Mr.  J.  S.  Jeans's  "  Railway  Problems  ''  §  is  the 
most  important  and  comprehensive  work  on  the  railway  system  that j 
has  been  published  in  this  country  since  the  railway  system  eame  intdi 
being.     That  system  may  or  may  not  have  the  transformation  before  it^ 
which  many  persons  expect,  but  at  any  rate  it  has  now  arrived  at  sJ 
stage  in  its  history  when  it  is  well  to  gather  up  the  results  and  cxpe*[ 
riences  of  the  past  in  the  various  countries  of  the  world,  and  it  ifi  these 
results  and  experiences,  so  far  as  they  are  available,  that  ^Ir.  Joans  ha»^ 
set  himself  to  collect,  analyse,  and  discuss.     ^Much  of  the   work  he  has 
done  is  of  necessity  pioneer  work,  and  ends,  perhaps,  as  often  in  raising 
a  fresh  difficult  problem  as  in  settling  one,  for  what  strikes  us  most  is 
the  marvellous  want  of  uniformity  in  the  experiences  of  dififerent  lines, 
whether  in  the  same  or  in  difleient  countries;  but  the  author's  survey  of 
the  field  is  very  complete  and  careful,  and  his  examination  of  the  evidence 
marked  by  admirable  acumen  and  solidity  of  judgment.     It  is  of  course 
impossible  to  review  the  book  here   as  it  deserves,  but  it  may  be  safely 
recommended  as  a  mine  of  well-digested  information  and  instructive 
discuss-ion  on  the  whole  rangeof  problems  connected  with  the  present  situa* 
tion  of  railways  at  home  and  abroad. — Dr.  Richard  Ely's  "  Labour  Move- 
ment in  America  ''||  was  written  before  the  recent  election  of  Mayorof  New 
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York,  and  contains  no  estimation  of  the  nature  and  bearing  of  the  large 
labour  vote  then  giveu  for  Henry  George ;  but  it  gives  full  particulars 
about  the  Knights  of  Labor  aud  Bmilar  societies,  and  their  aims  and 
methods,  and  about  the  Avoik  of  the  various  socialistic  organiza- 
tions in  America,  Dr.  Ely  writes  in  thorough — though  somotimes 
too  indiscriminate — sympathy  with  the  American  labour  movement, 
and  describes  its  remarkable  features  and  developments  with  clearness 
and  force.  He  has  the  idea  that  the  Knights  of  Labor,  being  a 
universal  union  of  working  men,  is  a  stage  of  higher  development 
than  the  ordinary,  union  of  the  separate  trades  ;  but  this  is  very  doubtful, 
for,  as  experience  already  shows,  it  cannot  be  of  half  the  practical 
good  the  other  can.  One  of  the  best  chapters  in  the  book  is  on  the 
educational  value  of  labour  organiaiatious,  which  in  America  seem  to  do 
much  more  than  here  outside  the  immediate  object  of  their  origin,  and 
are  usually  very  effectual  agencies  for  promoting  temperance  and  supply- 
ing social  recreation  of  a  good  sort.  The  American  Socialists  seem  to  be 
still,  as  one  of  their  own  newspapers  acknowledges,  "  a  mere  German 
colony — a  branch  of  the  German  Social  Democracy  ;  "  indeed,  Dr.  Ely 
says,  one  bond  that  holds  them  together  is  "their  interest  and  active 
participation  in  the  election  of  members  to  the  Imperial  Parliament  of 
Germany;"  but  he  admits  they  are  makiug  some  progress  in  win- 
ning English-speaking  adherents,  and  that  "  large  success  has  met 
their  elforts  to  dili'use  their  ideas  among  the  labouring  classes." — 
Mr,  T.  S.  Kingdon  Oliphant — who  had  already  in  his  "  Old  and 
Middle  English'*  traced  with  singular  exactitude  and  interest  of 
detail  the  changes  that  occurred  in  the  transition  of  our  language 
from  what  ts  known  as  Anglo-Saxon  into  modern  English — has  now, 
in  two  volumes  entitled  "  Tlie  New  English,"  *  continued  his  work 
from  the  fourteenth  century  down  even  to  Mr,  Arch's  recent  mistake 
obout  "  hind  "  in  our  own  day.  It  is  a  work  of  genuine  and  laborious 
scholarship,  being  the  most  complete  chronicle  we  possess  of  the  first 
appearances  of  new  words,  or  phrases,  or  tendencies  in  the  successive 
writings  of  our  modern  English  authors ;  and  it  will  aflbrd  as  real 
profit  and  entertainment  to  the  general  reader  as  to  the  philologist.-— 
Herr  von  Iluhn's  account  of  the  Bulgarian  struggle  for  independence 
last  year,  which  has  just  been  translated  into  English, f  throws  a  great 
deal  of  light  upon  the  Bulgarian  situation,  and  tells  us  much  that  is 
interesting  about  the  Bulgarian  people,  about  Prince  Alexander  and  the 
other  leading  personages  of  the  country,  and  about  the  Russian  intrigues. 
The  author  went  through  the  campaign  as  correspondent  of  the  Cologiie 
Gazette,  and  the  book  is  founded  on  his  personal  observation  and  investi- 
gations. His  picture  of  the  progress  made  by  this  inexperienced  peasant 
people  in  political  and  commercial  and  social  life  is  very  encouraging. 
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THE  fifteentli  century  is  the  April  of  modem  history.  The  buds 
swell  with  sap,  the  leaves  put  forth  shoots,  the  shoots  burst 
into  flowers,  the  flowers  paiut  themselves  in  every  variety  of  colour 
and  secrete  honey,  the  honey  summons  the  bees,  whilst  the  petals 
tempt  the  butterflies;  the  butterflies  leave  their  dark  chrysalis  to 
assume  their  airy  forms ;  the  springs  leave  their  winter  prisons  to 
babble  in  the  valleys ;  up  above  in  the  tops  of  the  trees  the  bird*' 
practise  their  choirs,  from  the  mated  larks,  who  rise  to  salute  the 
dawn  with  their  mystic  psalmody,  down  to  the  amorous  nightingale, 
who  through  the  night  sings  to  his  bride  as  she  sits  on  her  nest,  and 
awakes  in  all  hearts  the  thoughts  of  spring.  So  in  the  flfteeuth 
century  the  printing-press  comes  to  give  permanence  to  thought ; 
ruins  choked  with  flowering  weeds  show^  as  in  a  living  sepulchre,  the 
statue  which  is  to  bring  perfection  to  art ;  Constantinople,  humiliated 
by  its  defeat  at  Lepanto,  falls  into  the  dungeon  of  slavery,  whilst 
the  soul  of  ancieut  Greek  literature,  revived  in  Florence,  flows  like 
new  blood  through  the  cold  sluggish  veins  of  the  human  race ; 
scholastic  philosophy  acts,  as  the  chrysalis  on  the  butterfly,  reprcssively, 
but  Florentine  Flatonism  illuminates  the  depths  of  Heaven  and  of 
the  soul  with  the  ideas  of  the  siiblimeat  of  philosophers ;  the  ocean, 
too,  in  order  that  everything  may  be  marvellous,  presents  America 
with  its  virgin  forests  and  overflowing  life  to  renovate  and  fire  Nature 
itself,  as  though  the  Universe  were  a  divine  poem  written  across  the 
immensity  of  space  in  starry  letters  for  man's  spirit  to  read. 

The  fifteenth  century  is  Easter  resurrection  following  on  the  Good 
Friday  of  the  Middle  Ages, — when  the  altars  were  dressed  in  mourn- 
ing, the  temples  vacant  and  open,  the  yirgins  alone,  the  Saviour  in 
His  tomb,  the  Cross  raised  above  the  Universe,  the  angels  weeping, 
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the  Miserere  of  penitence  filling  the  darkened  air  with  tears; — after  this 
(xood  Friday  comes  Easter-day,  that  second  Nativity  in  which  Jesus 
Christ  rises  from  His  sepulchre  to  ascend  into  the  heavens,  where- 
upon the  Te  Denms  rise  from  the  Churches,  and  merry  peals  of  bells 
meet  the  hosannas  of  the  angels  ;  religious  inspiration  fills  the  air, 
the  hallelujah  of  mystic  joy  mingles  with  the  humming  of  the  bee, 
the  flight  of  the  butterfly,  the  odour  of  flowers,  the  murmuring  of  the 
brook,  the  sparkling  of  the  stars,  the  songs  of  the  nightingale  and  of 
the  lark,  the  new  tide  of  hope. 

Throughout  this  Eastcr-tide  society  seemed  to  delight  in  satisfying 
all  the  wants  and  aspirations  of  the  mind.  Some  instrument  was 
needed  to  rend  the  feudal  rock,  to  split  and  break  it  into  fragments, 
— nay,  to  crush  it  to  powder.  To  open  up  earth's  shores,  to  verify  the 
legendary  voyages  of  our  new  argonauts,  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish 
sailors,  a  fixed  point  in  the  heavens,  and  another  fixed  point  on  board 
the  ship,  were  called  for,  and  then  providentially  came  the  compass 
to  point  unerriogly  to  the  North  amidst  continual  motion.  A  fresh 
type  was  required  for  art,  and  there  came  the  newly  discovered  statues 
to  decorate  our  cathedrals  and  the  palaces  of  our  Popes.  There  was 
wanted  a  means  to  search  out  the  recesses  of  the  heavens,  even  as 
printing  had  been  made  to  vanquish  time  and  the  compass  to  master 
space:  so  in  the  tubes  of  an  instrument  came  by  chance  certain 
glasses,  which  were  converted  into  a  telescope,  and  superseded  the 
old  astronomy  of  Alexandria*  After  that,  conscience  also  needed 
to  be  renewed,  the  Church  reconstructed,  Christianity  remoulded  ; 
conscience  had  to  be  idealized,  in  order  to  rise  higher  and  find  its 
altars  above,  even  as  it  had  been  with  science  and  art  and  all  the 
institutions  of  the  human  mind.  To  say  that  all  the  mental 
faculties  advanced,  and  that  only  feeling  and  faith  flagged,  were  to 
state  the  impossible.  Faith  must  needs  be  revived,  as  everything 
was  revivetl,  in  this  period  of  universal  regeneration.  And  to  fulfil 
the  ministry  of  the  renewal  of  faith,  without  severing  it  from  its 
traditions,  ideas,  and  dogmas,  came  the  luminous  soul  of  the  im- 
mortal Savonarola. 

All  men  have  in  common  the  humanity  to  which  they  belong,  and 
all  have  the  particular  characteristics  of  their  special  individuality. 
And  yet  there  is  nothing  more  common  than  to  demand  of  persons 
of  the  highest  powers,  whose  vocation  is  assigned  them  by  a  voice 
from  above,  for  very  special  purposes,  the  whole  range  of  human 
faculties,  as  though  it  were  possible  for  one  man  to  grasp  universal 
mind  and  discharge  all  human  obligations.  Thus,  a  politician 
assumes  to  sit  in  judgment  on  Savonarola,  and  calls  him  a  clumsy 
and  incapable  prophet,  because  he  did  not  practise  the  intriguer 
of  politics ;  again,  a  mystic,  a  religious  iaqatic,  constitutes  himself 
his  judge,  and  brands  him  as  an  ambitious  tribune  because  he  blended 
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the  cloister  with  the  political  arena,  the  pulpit  with  the  rostruin, 
because  he  worshipped  both  religion  and  democracy,  because  he 
made  himself  the  champion  of  the  Gospel  and  of  the  Republic.  An 
idle  task,  to  judge  a  great  man  from  a  single  point  of  view  I 
SaTonarola  represents  two  things  vitally  necessary  at  the  moment  in 
which  he  appears :  first,  the  revival  of  religious  consciousness  ;  and 
secondly,  the  renewed  application  of  the  conscience  to  the  reform  of 
social  life.  To  satisfy  the  desires  of  so  many  great  souls,  to  fulfil  the 
testaments  of  the  last  canonical  Councils,  to  restore  Christian  thought 
to  the  mind,  and  then  to  bring  down  conscience,  rejuvenated  and 
remoulded,  into  the  bosom  of  society — this  was  his  herculean  task,  his 
historic  mission. 

We  will  now  examine  whether  his  labour  was  a  failure  and  his 
ministry  unsuccessful.  We  will  then  ask  on  whom  the  responsi- 
bility falls  that  the  labour  was  lost,  and  that  the  mission  failed ;  it 
may  fall  upon  him,  or  it  may  fall  upon  his  implacable  enemies.  We 
will  next  inquire  whether  the  revolution  was  brought  on  by  the  failure 
of  Savouarola^s  ideas,  hopes,  and  projects.  That  which  we  muat 
demand  is,  that  a  man  summoned  to  a  task  so  superhuman,  born  in 
such  an  epic  period,  called  to  work  out  so  concrete  an  issue,  con- 
strained to  BOW,  in  so  restricted  a  field,  the  seed  of  his  ideas  which 
were  to  spread  all  over  the  world,  should  not  be  required  to  display 
powers  incompatible  with  the  ministry  which  he  came  to  fulfil.  As 
a  monk,  he  will  have  to  see  things  of  the  world  through  the  walla 
of  the  cloister  ;  as  a  politician,  he  will  have  to  look  upon  the  cloister^ 
through  the  atmosphere  of  the  world ;  as  a  mystic,  he  will  have 
to  convert  moral  and  religious  rules  into  coercive  laws ;  as  a  poli- 
tician, he  must  give  to  prayers,  sermons,  and  penitential  services  a 
certain  revolutionary  tone,  a  certain  warlike  complexion  :  but  with  al 
these  contradictions — possibly  on  account  of  these  contradictions- 
no  one  in  history  personifies  and  represents  with  better  right  that  nei 
birth  of  the  religious  spirit  presented  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ  whicl 
has  come  down  into  the  midst  of  society  like  a  leaven  of  life,  quicken- 
ing all  its  institutions  as  with  a  new  soul. 

Savonarola,  like  Livy,  came  from  Padua,  These  Venetian  cities 
have  been  marvellously  fertile  in  illustrious  children.  Padua  in  point 
of  antiquity  surpasses  Venice,  which  dates  later  than  the  fall  of  Rome 
and  the  irruption  of  the  barbarians.  And  as  its  antiquity  is  greater 
than  that  of  Venice,  so  it  has  a  German-Latin  character  not  to  lie 
found  in  Venice,  which  was  exclusively  occupied  in  receiving  the 
fugitives  who  escaped  the  fire  and  sword  of  the  barbarians.  One 
must  see  these  regions,  as  I  have  seen  them,  to  comprehend  all  their 
grandeur  and  explain  many  of  the  enigmas  which  history  preserves 
in  her  hieroglyphic  emblems.  Here,  upon  these  plains  where  the 
poplars    are   interlaced  with   the   vines ;    where    we    look    on    the 
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Lagoon  of  St.  Mark  ;  where  the  waters  aparkle  that  flow  from  the 
dazzling  Adriatic ;  as  our  thoughts  wander  through  these  great  cities, 
peopled  with  the  spirits  of  bygone  generations,  it  becomes  manifest 
to  us  that  the  inhabitants  could  not  surrender  themselves  to  the  effe- 
minacy and  luxury  of  Oriental  Venice. 

Padua,  rising  up  at  the  entrance  of  the  envied  Venetian  lake,  had 
to  be  well  sentinelled  and  to  engage  in  constant  warfare.  The  shocks 
which  never  reached  the  great  mercantile  city  frequently  ploughed 
up  its  soil  and  made  deep  furrows  in  it,  just  as  the  surface  of  great 
volcanoes  is  cut  up  by  the  streams  of  lava.  The  man  of  Padua  of 
old  distinguished  himself  by  his  energy,  developing  great  powers  in 
all  athletic  exercises,  as  became  one  reared  on  the  cross-ways  of 
80  many  military  roads  and  amidst  so  constant  and  terrible  wars. 
Savonarola  had  somewhat  of  this  native  energy,  for  as  by  food  and 
air  we  assimilate  part  of  the  soil  on  which  we  live,  so  by  tradition 
and  by  education  we  assimilate  likewise  the  tone  of  the  race,  of  the 
family,  of  the  city,  of  the  generation,  to  which  we  belong. 

Padua,  which  belonged  soul  and  body  to  the  League  of  Guelphic 
cities,  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  greatest  Ghibelline  tyrant 
that  was  ever  known  in  the  history  of  Italy :  at  times  trodden  under 
foot  by  the  Imperial  troops  and  at  other  times  by  those  of  the  Pope, 
finally,  at  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century,  she  yielded  to 
the  power  of  her  most  terrible  rival,  of  abhorred  Venice.  Savonarola's 
ancestors  must  have  acquired  amidst  these  tragedies,  so  well  calcu- 
lated to  steel  the  soul,  much  of  the  energy  and  fortitude  which  they 
transmitted  to  their  immortal  descendant,  a  constant  combatant  in 
the  bloodless  warfare  of  mind. 

In  all  Italian  cities  the  strength,  the  energy,  the  valour,  which 
they  acquired  from  a  soil  steeped  iu  blood  were  greatly  tempered  and 
softened  by  the  constant  presentation  to  their  eyes  and  to  their 
imagination  of  marvellous  works  of  art.  Padua  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  although  fallen  from  her  ancient  splendour,  preserved 
memorials  fitted  to  elevate  the  ideal  above  all  things  else  for 
those  who  cultivate  the  high  faculties  of  the  mind.  Giotto  left  upon 
the  walls  of  her  temples  those  angelic  figures  which  were  surely 
inspired — seen  in  dim  vision  through  the  clouds  of  the  Empyrean; 
St.  Anthony  left  floating  in  her  air  discourses  which  fire  the  mind 
with  passion  and  give  fibre  to  the  Italian  nation ;  Marsilio  left  in 
the  halls  of  her  universities  the  mysterious  figures  of  those  political 
problems  that  carried  with  them  the  bases  of  a  new  society ;  and  in 
the  lines  of  her  churches,  architects  and  sculptors  like  the  Pisani 
wreathed  in  enamel,  such  ideas  as  distil  sublime  inspiration  upon  the 
intelligence  and  upon  the  heart  of  a  great  nation.  Hence,  a  family  so 
well  versed  in  the  sciences  as  was  that  of  the  Savonarolas  ought  to 
combine,  with  the  energy  which  characterized  the  people  of  Padua^  the 
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lelicacy  of  perception,  the  catholicity  of  taste,  and  the  exaltation  of 

_diaracter  which  works  of  art  are  wont  to  confer  upon  those  who  study 

enjoy  them.     And  here  also  we   find  some  explanation  of  the 

"oombiuation  of  various  qualifications  that  distinguishes  Savonarola's 

character — his  force  of  will  joined  to  the  manifold  impulses  which 

made  him  both  orator  and  poet. 

Savonarola's  family  was  attached  to  the  TJuiversity  of  Padua.  As 
we  can  at  this  day  form  no  just  idea  of  what  cathedrals  were  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  so  no  more  can  we  conceive  the  universities  of  those 
times.  Just  as  a  cathedral  and  its  cloisters  served  even  a  religious 
people  for  market-place,  exchange,  theatre,  and  cemetery,  so  the 
nascent  universities  savoured  somewhat  of  the  State  and  somewhat 
of  the  court  of  justice,  with  their  great  coercive  powers,  with  their 
independent  tribunals,  with  their  peculiar  privileges,  with  their 
numerous  bodies  of  students,  who  thought  themselves  uuworthy  of 
their  name  if  they  did  not  sustain  the  glory  of  their  class,  if  they 
did  not  enter,  with  all  the  ardour  of  youth,  into  gambling,  drinking, 
fighting,  and  love-making.  Above  these  turbulent  troops  of  students 
stood  the  severe  patrician  class  of  professors,  who  paid  external 
obedience  to  the  law,  to  the  Church,  and  even  to  the  State,  but  made 
no  conscience  of  interfering  in  matters  of  Church  and  State,  as  they 
were  enabled  to  do  by  the  natural  power  of  their  ideas  and  by  the  special 
character  of  their  duties.  They  opposed  the  old  Boraau  jurisprudence 
to  feudal  and  canon  law ;  they  met  the  disintegration  of  the  Middle 
Ages  with  the  strong  civil  unity  of  the  Imperial  State,  which  they 
found,  as  it  were,  petrified  in  the  Pandects.  In  this  fashion  they 
at  once  pulled  down  the  theocratic  and  the  military  aristocracies— the 
two  pedestals  upon  which  was  raised  the  majestic  edifice  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  We  must  say  that  in  point  of  fact  there  were  amongst  these 
professors  jurisconsults  who  exercised  greater  political  and  social 
influence  than  doctors  of  medicine — a  phenomenon  only  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  special  conditions  of  the  society  of  that  day.  Devoted 
as  was  the  Middle  Age  to  hierarchies,  contemptuous  as  it  was  of 
manual  labour,  and  far,  very  far,  from  comprehending  the  common 
origin  and  the  common  destiny  of  all  sciences  and  the  sacred 
equality  which  forms,  as  it  were,  the  basis  of  their  various  manifesta- 
tions, it  was  held — even  in  democratic  Italy  itself,  that  land  where 
such  social  dignity  is  seen  among  hand-workers — that  the  oflBce  of 
a  medical  man  was  inferior  to  that  of  a  lawyer  or  a  theologian. 
It  is  necessary  that  this  be  well  retained  in  the  memory,  for  it  was 
Savonarola's  misfortune  to  belong  to  a  family  which  practised  medicine, 
and  this  settled  his  fate,  and  brought  about  his  seclusion  in  a  cloister. 
These  circumstances  of  country  which  afiect  a  family  and  a  profes- 
sion affect  also  the  State,  and  they  all  have  to  be  taken  into  considera* 
lion  ere  one  can  comprehend  and  explain  one  of  those  souls  whose 
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liglit  ■•  redected  tl«o«gk  tbe  agm  ont  the 

VittUyrj,  sod  whom  fife  ■■cewdi   ia  GunTis^  nev  idcM  orto  ifce 

FRDOtCVt  reccMcv  of  buDMii  comcOTinf 

The  penoB  vl»  mort  powcffidlj  tBihieaoed  the  dcttbiy  of  Gbo- 
imo  SsmiiMiok  wm  kia  psteraal  gramWatlicr,  Mirti>rlf,tte  cekhMtod 
fli7ncM&.  Stodjing  tlut  nnpilar  znao,  aod  reriewiog  the  list  of  hh 
boofcf,  we  find  «  key  to  lome  pert  of  tbe  monk's  nmtare.  Mirtuirir 
AiTOiuDoU  wrote  with  the  greatest  esse  xsfoa.  medicine,  polities,  and 
ccdcskiftieal  matters.  Besides  a  practieal  treatise  upon  diaeaises,  he 
left  a  theoretical  work  oo  the  polse^  a  tract  on  hygiene,  private  and 
]mblic^  and  a  historical  essay  on  the  traditions  of  Padoa.  WiUi 
equal  facility  he  wrote  one  book  on  the  natural  development  oC 
fevctj  and  another  on  tbe  canon  laws  aa  to  confession.  Thus  he 
eoniadled  tbe  djrspeptic  npon  diet  and  tbe  nations  as  to  the  moat 
clij^hlc  form  of  Republic.  This  faculty  for  dealing  with  everrthing, 
this  wealth  of  iiiformation,  brought  him  unirenal  renown,  and  gave 
him  auduputcd  nodal  pre-eminence  amongst  his  contemporaries. 
It  may  bo  added  that  he  not  only  possessed  the  widest  grasp  of 
•cieacey  bnt  bad  also,  as  its  proper  complement,  the  most  tender 
•ympathy.  Thoughts  were  not,  for  this  model  physician,  pure  abstrac- 
tions, limited  in  their  scope  to  an  exalted  but  frigid  conscience,  but 
were  alive,  and  in  their  life  fruitful  in  the  distribution  with  lavish 
hand  of  bcueficence  amougat  the  sick  and  necessitous.  Justly  proud 
of  a  lofty  iutclligcDcc,  of  an  energetic  nature,  of  whole-beartedness, 
of  a  lively  imagination,  he  was  indignant  at  the  vices  practised  by 
the  poweri'ul,  whilst  he  hastened  to  succour  want  amongst  the  poor. 
His  universal  charity  was  balanced  by  his  universal  indignation 
agaitiMt  vrroug  aiu]  wrung-doers.  Therefore  study  well  this  man,  and 
you  M'ill  UDdoubtcdly  find  in  him  the  germs  of  those  qualities  which 
were  sulwcquently  to  spring  forth  and  to  increase  in  his  grandson — 
scientific  combined  with  religious  culture ;  love  of  retirement  tinted 
with  the  inipulNc  to  go  forth  and  fight  the  world's  battles ;  love 
of  meditation  counteracted  by  desire  to  wrestle  in  political  strife — 
contrasted  qualities  such  as  form  great  minds  and  strong  wills,  im- 
planted in  those  whom  Providence  destines  to  exercise  wide  and  perma- 
nent iofluenee  over  society,  and  to  bear  imperishable  names  in  the 
annalN  of  hintory. 

Midiaolc  Savonarola  yearned  with  inexpressible  tenderness  over 
his  grandchild,  and  did  all  he  could  to  secure  that  the  boy  who  would 
bear  his  name  should  prosecute  his  science.  Age  loves  infancy 
cutbuaiastically  by  virtue  of  those  harmonies  between  contraries 
which  constitute,  as  it  were,  the  immortal  basis  of  our  nature.  A 
grandfather,  on  the  cvc  of  his  departure  from  this  life,  feels  that  he 
IOCS  renewed  the  inuoccncy  of  his  own  soul,  hi-s  youth,  the  illnsions 
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of  bis  fancy,  the  hopes  and  affections  of  his  heart,  all  the  paradises 
long  lost  in  the  abysses  of  time,  when  he  plays  with  the  little  grand- 
child at  his  feet  j  whilst  the  child,  in  its  looks,  in  its  smile,  in  it 
gambols,  recalls  some  features  of  beloved  ones  who  made  bright  the 
path  of  his  life,  removes  from  his  furrowed  brow  the  crown  of  thorns, 
and  substitutes  for  it  a  heavenly  aureole.  When  the  old  physician 
Michaele  felt  that  his  strength  was  now  exhausted,  that  his  eyes  were 
dim,  and  his  days  come  to  a  close,  the  delicate  child  with  its  rosy 
lips  brought  him  that  promise  of  rejuvenescence  that  gilds  with  glory 
the  deathbed,  and  inspires  the  dying  with  exalted  hope  in  the  last 
hour.  It  was  Michaele's  desire  that  he  should  be  personally  repro-^ 
duced  in  his  grandchild,  and  to  this  end  he  destined  him  to  follow 
the  medical  career,  in  order  to  make  him,  what  he  had  been  himself, 
an  ornament  of  Courts  and  a  benefactor  of  the  sick  poor.  But 
Nature  must  be  studied  and  her  promptings  attended  to  in  order  to 
accomplish  one's  aim  in  the  selection  of  a  career  for  another — to  find 
him  a  post  that  shall  secure  his  own  happiness,  and  therewith  the 
esteem  and  admiration  of  others.  If  you  see  a  child  with  great 
skill  and  delight  in  attentive  observation,  devote  him  to  experimental 
science  ;  but  if  you  find  that  he  is  of  nervous  physical  temperament, 
impressionable,  of  a  moral  complexion  open  to  all  ideas,  emotionalj 
imaginative,  with  a  sensitive  heart  and  a  ductile  intelligence,  do  not 
devote  him  to  mathematics^  or  to  experimentalizing,  or  to  cold  deduc- 
tions— no,  train  him  to  eloquence,  to  art,  and  you  will  have  in  him 
one  of  those  beings  destined  to  move  men's  minds  to  thought,  and 
their  will  to  every  good  action. 

Savonarola's  education  commenced  with  the  physical  sciences — 
a  course  alien  to  his  natural  disposition  and  contrary  to  his  mental 
vocation.  Fortunately,  medicine  was  not  at  that  time  so  much  sepa- 
rated from  arts  and  letters  as  it  is  at  present.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  man  was  approaching  more  positive  periods  of  science,  imagina- 
tion and  feeling  still  assumed  the  upper  hand  in  the  crude  study 
of  Nature.  The  universe  itself  appeared  to  be  a  poem,  composed  by 
an  immortal  poet,  in  which  intuition,  albeit  somewhat  enlightened 
by  experience,  encountered  a  thousand  magical  effects  calculated  to 
dazzle  the  mind  and  to  inflame  the  most  vivid  imagination.  The 
brilliant  inventions  of  the  Arabs  were  brought  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  Christian  world  by  the  enlightened  efforts  of  Alonao  X.,  and 
about  the  same  time  Roger  Bacon  by  his  treatise  upon  teleacopea  and 
mirrors  extended  the  celestial  horizon.  Astronomy  retained  some  rem- 
nants of  astrology,  just  as  chemistry  preserved  something  of  alchemy. 
Thus  Peter  of  Albano,  the  author  o£  a  treatise  upon  the  astrolabe, 
was  burnt  in  effigy  after  his  death  for  witchcraft  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  about  the  middle  of  the  same  centuryl 
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the  cultured  Florentines   burnt  alive   the  celebrated  encyclopaedist, 
Cecco  d'  Ascoli,  whose   experioicnts — put,  according  to  the  spirit  of 
the  times,  into  the  form  of  a  poem — gave  a  new  impulse  to  meteor- 
ology.    Indeed^    all    these    sciences  were  only  relieved  of  a  quasi- 
magical  character  fifty  years  afterwards  by  a  revolution  analogous  in 
its  nature  to   the   revolution  in  religion.     It  seems  impossible  that 
ideas  appearing  in  history  should  persist   and  endure ;  yet  in   their 
transformation  they  never  lose  their  peculiar  nature.    The  semi-pagan 
processions    of  Italy   recall  the   ancient   Greek  shows ;   the   lamps 
lighted  at  the  feet  of  the  patron  saints  of  the  family,  the  Roman  lares. 
Along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  the  temples  were  converted  into 
churches,  and  the  pagan  rites  metamorphosed  into  Catholic  liturgies ; 
St.  Anthony  protected  horses,  just  like  the  equestrian  Neptune ;  Ceres 
becomes  Our  Lady  of  the  Ears  of  Corn  ;  the  piece  of  money  which 
the  Greeks  placed  in  the  dead  man^s  mouth  to  induce  Charon  to  let 
him  pass  over  survives  in  many  nations  ;   the  Christmas   log  bums 
on  the  hearth  as  did  that  which  was  burnt  at  the  feasts  of  Adonis, 
and  the  merry  eve  of  St.  John  repeats  the  bonfires   of  the  summer 
solstice ;   the  augurs,    the    diviners,    and    the  witches    still    people 
the  air  and  earth,  in  spite  of  all  the  holy  water  poured  over  them» 
and  of  the  bells  ever  ringing  from  tlie  lofty  towers  to  drive   away 
evil  spirits  from  the  world.     Who  does  not  remember  that  in  those 
remote  times,  even  among  the  doctors  themselves,  it  was  a  cardinal 
article  of  belief  that  epilepsy,  hydrophobia,  and  nervous  diseases  were 
due  to  demoniacal  possession  ?     When  they  saw  this  unhappy  man 
tremble  as  though  about  to  breathe  his  last,  and  that  other  gnajshing 
his  teeth  and  clenching  his  hands  with  superhuman  power,  flashing 
fire  from  his   eyes  as  from  a  volcano,  and  foaming  at  the  mouth,  the 
people   of  those  days,  ignorant  of  the  electricity  that  pervades  our 
nerves,  believed   that  such  sore   diseases  were  due  to  the  terrible 
assaults  of  Satan  and  his  followers.     The  fathers  of  the  Church  con- 
sidered that  most  devils  were  men  possessed  by  Satan — an  opioioa 
which  St.  Thomas  formulated  and  handed  over  to  the  naturalists  and 
orthodox   medical  men  ;   and,  although  Gainerio  of  Pavia  in   1440 
raised  a  protest  against   this   doctrine,  the  belief  that  only  infernal 
spirits  could  produce  such  deep-seated  and  terrible  disorders  remained 
in  vogue,  and  was  held  even  by  so  celebrated  a  physician  as  the  four- 
teenth-century Ibn-Khaldoum,  who  thought  that  a  spirit  could  detach 
itself  from  matter,  and  so  attain  to  supernatural  visions.     This  was 
before   the  discovery  of  the  Americas,  whose  appearance  in  history 
necessarily  involved   such  profound  changes  in  the  cosmic  sciences. 
Natural  history  was  only  a  sort  of  handmaid  to  theology,  using  the 
lion,  the  phoenix,  and  other  animals  merely  as  symbols  of  celestial 
things,  so  that  zoology  and  botany  tended  rather  to  nourish  the  fancy 
th&n  to  extinguish  it.     Debarred  from  anatomical  study,  medicine 
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was  far  from  holding  the  experimental  character  which  the  advance  of 
time  and  the  progress  of  ideas  have  since  combined  to  impart  to  it. 
Besides  all  this,  Michaele  Savonarola  died  ere  he  could  complete  the 
education  of  Girolamo,  vrhich  was  then  taken  up  by  his  father,  Nicolas 
Savonarola,  a  man  better  versed  in  the  evil  ways  of  Courts  than  in 
the  secret  marvels  of  science.  He  restricted  the  training  of  his  son 
to  the  science  of  the  period — that  is  to  say,  to  a  certain  acquaintance 
with  the  works  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  which,  as  is  well  known,  repre- 
sented the  philosophy  of  Catholic  dogma — as  though  the  Reformer 
was  not  to  separate  himself  from  the  Church  in  the  smallest  matter, 
in  order  that  he  might  mysteriously  fulfil  his  providential  destiny 
and  investigate  with  redoubled  attention  the  nature  of  his  divine 
vocation. 

The  intellectual  influences  which  first  moulded  Savonarola  being 
thus  ascertained,  we  have  now  to  find  the  moral  influences,  to  seek 
out  the  women  whose  eyes  and  inspirations  gave  warmth  and  life  to 
his  feeling.  In  the  intellect  the  father's  influence  should  be  para- 
mount ;  the  mother's  more  directly  and  naturally  affects  the  heart. 
Savonarola  found  a  great  teacher  in  his  mother,  who  combined 
elevation  of  mind  with  sweetness  and  gentleness  of  character.  Her 
name  was  Elena ;  she  belonged  to  the  illustrious  family  of  the  Buona- 
corsi  of  Mantua.  Married  to  the  vulgar  Nicolas  Savonarola,  she 
found  in  the  love  of  her  children  and  in  the  cultivation  of  their 
minds  the  satisfaction  which  she  could  not  find  in  courtship  or 
marriage.  Of  an  essentially  poetic  and  loving  womanly  nature,  she 
was  ever  constrained  to  devote  herself  passionately  to  the  object  of  her 
affection.  Elena  had  two  sons  older  than  Girolamo,  but  in  neither 
of  them  did  she  find  the  reflection  of  her  own  soul.  Tlie  eldest 
embraced  the  profession  of  arms ;  the  second  devoted  himself  to  the 
administration  of  finance  :  neither  attained  the  elevation  or  the 
culture  which  Elena  would  have  wished  for  them.  Girolamo  alone, 
in  spite  of  an  exterior  by  no  means  prepossessing,  attracted  the  love 
of  his  mother  by  the  lofty  qualities  which  distinguished  him  from 
his  infancy,  by  his  depth  of  thought,  his  wealth  of  ideas  and  fluency 
of  speech,  by  his  sudden  bursts  of  mysticism,  foreshadowing 
his  mysterious  future  vocation.  Ideas,  in  passing  through  a 
woman's  mind,  take  splendid  variety  of  colour,  like  light  passing 
through  a  prism.  Unhappy  is  the  man  who  has  not  received 
the  germs  of  his  earliest  thoughts  from  the  lips  of  his  mother; 
unhappy  is  he  who  has  not  consciously  felt  the  springtide  of  his 
life  burst  into  flowers  under  the  warm  breath  of  the  woman  he 
loved.  That  rare  combination  of  energy  and  tenderness,  of  flexi- 
bility and  firmness,  of  love  and  thought,  of  vnlour  and  gentleness, 
which  a  man  requires,  comes  from  woman,  who  infuses  into  his  cup 
of  life  the  honey  of  her  maternal  affection,  and  perfumes  it  for  ever. 
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The  mind,  at  its  birth^  like  the  nestling  just  Latched,  requires  tO™ 
receive  its  food  from  a  mother's  mouth  and  to  find  shelter  for  its 
nakedness  under  her  careful  wing.  Thus,  when  Savonarola,  even  in 
his  sudden  fits  of  hatred,  felt  grieved,  and  reverted  back  to  charity 
and  to  lovCj  when  he  preached  righteousness  even  before  his  most 
implacable  enemies,  in  those  frequent  moments  of  despair  and  anguish 
of  soul,  a  consoling  angel  would  appear  and  sit  down  at  his  side; 
a  mysterious  ivailing  voice  would  sound  amidst  the  roar  of  tempestu- 
ous agitation — it  was  the  gentle  and  blessed  soul  of  his  sainted  < 
mother  that  he  saw  beside  him,  like  a  veritable  Deity  of  goodness 
and  virtue,  shining  like  a  rainbow  against  the  clouds  which  darkened 
his  miud,  distilling  a  heavenly  dew  upon  his  barren  heart,  giving 
him  hope  in  the  hour  of  death  and  the  gloom  of  the  grave. 

There  was  another  woman  who  was  to  exercise  a  sovereign  influence 
over  Savonarola.  The  Italian  cities  of  that  day  were  subject  to  sudden 
political  convulsions,  with  all  their  incidents  of  condemnation,  banish- 
ment, and  exile.  Driven  away  by  these  frequent  vicissitudes  and 
revolutions,  the  Strozzi  had  quitted  Florence,  and  found  thcm> 
■elves  landed,  the  wrecks  of  civil  discord,  in  the  city  of  Ferrara. 
Strozzi  was  the  representative  of  a  patrician  Florentine  family, 
and  had  with  him  an  only  daughter,  a  girl  wondrously  beautiful 
and  extraordinarily  intelligent.  Savonarola  fell  in  love  with  her. 
and  at  this  critical  period  of  his  life  he  might  have  wholly  changed! 
his  profession  and  his  destiny.  Accepted,  beloved,  associated  with 
a  rich  and  noble  family,  with  wealth  and  power,  and  childreai 
whose  interests  would  constrain  him  to  look  to  the  futureyl 
with  heart  serene  and  conscience  tranquil,  beloved  by  those 
about  him,  and  placed  above  the  assaults  of  fortune,  his  nerves 
would  not  have  been  discomposed,  his  imagination  excited,  his 
vehement  temperament,  tired  by  contact  with  misfortune  and  with 
grief.  It  is  ever  thus  with  the  world's  liberators.  To  attain  the 
adoration  of  future  generations,  to  ascend  the  altars  of  history,  to 
reach  the  apotheosis  of  immortality,  they  have  to  sweat  blood  in 
the  garden  of  Gethsemane,  to  swallow  insults  in  courts  of  justice,,. 
to  receive  the  buffet  of  infamy  from  insolent  officials,  to  drain' 
to  the  dregs  the  overflowing  cup  of  gall  and  vinegar,  to  circle 
their  brow  with  a  crown  of  thorns,  and  to  stretch  their  limbs 
upon  the  cross.  Conceive  Savonarola  happy,  and  he  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  a  good  husband,  a  tender  father,  a  man  unknown 
to  history,  utterly  powerless  to  print  upon  the  sands  of  time  and  upon 
the  human  soul  the  deep  trace  which  he  has  left ;  but  misfortune  came 
to  visit  him,  to  smite  him,  to  crush  his  heart,  and  to  impart  that 
marked  melancholy  which  characterizes  a  soul  in  grief,  and  the  grief 
that  circled  his  brows  with  a  crown  of  thorns  was  also  that  which 
wreathed  them  with  the  splendour  of  immortality.     His  hopes  were 
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centred  in  the  woman  he  loved,  his  life  waa  set  upon  the 
possession  of  her,  and  when  the  family  finally  rejected  him,  partly 
on  account  of  his  profession,  and  partly  on  account  of  his  person,  he 
believed  that  it  was  death  that  had  come  upon  him,  when  in  trutli  it 
was  immortality.  In  that  moment  of  abandonment,  of  solitude,  of  sad- 
ness, to  his  eyes  the  horizon  in  every  direction  appeared  to  be  obscured, 
and  every  abyss  yawned  under  his  feet  j  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  light 
of  heaven,  vouchsafed  even  to  wild  beasts,  was  denied  him,  and  that 
all  that  he  had  to  anticipate  was  material  death,  since  moral  death  had 
seized  on  his  disillusioned  soul.  Imagine  a  field  at  spring  time 
overtaken  by  sudden  frost,  and  you  will  have  an  idea  of  Savouaiola's 
transit  from  life  in  the  world  to  life  in  the  cloister.  If  he  were  for- 
bidden to  love  and  to  be  loved — if  the  happiness  of  the  domestic 
hearth,  possibly  the  only  one  granted  to  our  poor  nature,  were 
denied  hira — what  motive  had  he  to  live  in  society,  where  he  was  con- 
demned to  lasting  grief  and  unliappiness?  So  that  it  may  be  said 
that  he  now  disengaged  himself  from  the  world,  as  from  arms  that 
could  not  retain  him  in  their  embrace.  Uc  did  not  call  in  suicide, 
as  a  Greek  or  a  Koman  under  similar  circumstances  Avould  have  done. 
He  put  on,  as  a  shroud,  the  coarse  garb  of  the  Dominican  ;  he  con- 
verted the  cloister  into  a  vast  pantheon,  and  buried  himself  in  it  as  a 
corpse  in  a  sepulchre  ;  he  thought  of  no  other  bride  than  the  Church, 
nor  other  posterity  than  his  works,  nor  of  any  for  his  family  save  those 
whose  sufferings  were  like  his  own,  and  who  had  loved  as  he  had  loved. 
The  cloister  had  for  Savonarola  this  supreme  advantage,  that  it  was  a 
sepulchre  not  necessarily  involving  death.  Thus  from  this  supreme 
moment  he  could  proceed  as  though  there  were  no  tie  to  bind  him  to 
earth,  as  though  the  last  link  were  broken  between  himself  and 
humanity.  A  legislator,  he  consulted  laws  which  were  coditied  but  in 
bis  mind  ;  a  tribune,  he  rehearsed  aloud  before  the  people  the  secret 
counsels  of  his  conscience;  and  thus  he  could  threaten  the  men  in 
power  without  occupying  their  posts  or  superseding  them,  and  correct 
the  lower  classes  without  recourse  to  violence  or  oppression. 

Savonarola,  as  represented  by  the  most  conscientious  and  the  most 
enthusiastic  of  his  biographers,  the  celebrated  ^'illari,  was  of  middling 
height.  Nature  had  done  her  best  for  him  in  giving  hira  the  broadest 
of  chests,  which  served  him  as  the  forge  for  his  voice,  and  a  large 
head  to  contain  his  breadth  of  thought.  His  composite  temperament 
indicated  rich  and  varied  abilities.  Predominance  of  the  sanguine 
element  did  not  exclude  a  bilious  tendency.  His  bile  affected 
bim  in  the  proportion  that  his  physical  bore  to  his  moral  con- 
stitution ;  it  contributed  to  his  profound  melancholy,  to  his 
contempt  of  the  world,  to  his  feelings  with  relation  to  universal 
decline  and  corruption,  just  as  his  boiling  blood  contributed  to 
his  ardour   in  fight,  to   his  almost  warlike  desires,  to  his  passionate 
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utterances  in  the  tribune  and  the  pulpit.  In  fact,  he  was,  "what 
we  nowadays^  in  current  speech,  call  a  highly  nervous  man.  The 
distant  cloudy  the  electric  spark  flashing  through  the  atmosphere,  a 
change  of  temperature  or  of  weather,  an  inward  emotion,  the  most 
simple  social  scene  or  spectacle  of  nature,  or  a  thought  the  most 
intimate  or  secret,  writhed  through  his  nerves,  just  as  a  thunderbolt 
made  them  vibrate  in  disorder  and  dissonance.  Hence  it  was  that  hia 
spirits  were  so  easily  elevated  and  so  easily  depressed  ;  hence  his  heroic 
energy  and  sudden  depression,  incredible  assaults  and  falls,  the  most 
\'iolent  impulses  and  backslidings,  an  aptitude  for  supernatural 
visions,  and  likewise  for  obstinate  contests, — all  brought  about 
by  those  electric  chains,  which  are  called  nerves,  proceeding  from  the 
two  opposite  poles  of  life.  His  nose,  broad  but  aquiline,  gave  him 
a  certain  nobility  of  air;  whilst  his  full  lips,  ready  for  every  utter- 
ance, gave  him  the  look  of  the  orator;  strongly  marked  wrinkles 
crossing  his  forehead  witnessed  in  their  deep  furrows  to  his 
concentrated  and  fiery  thought ;  sadness  fell  from  his  tender  glance 
and  from  his  melancholy  smile ;  the  simplicity  of  his  life  was 
indicated  by  the  modesty  and  reserve  manifest  in  his  look  and 
gesture,  and  all  the  attractive  graces  of  his  mind  in  a  voice 
which,  without  being  exactly  musical,  yet  when  warmed  and  ex- 
panded by  his  soul,  proved  extremely  persuasive  and  eloquent. 
There  is  no  doubt,  then,  that  his  physical  and  moral  faculties 
showed  that  he  was  called  to  be  an  orator,  to  that  highest  of 
ministries,  which,  for  a  thousand  palpable  reasons,  influences  society 
and  men  most  powerfully  in  the  general  direction  of  their  affairs. 

At  twenty  years  of  age  hia  destiny  stood  fully  manifest  before  his 
eyes,  by  that  clearest  of  all  revelations,  by  the  revelation  of  grief. 
Finding  himself  without  a  refuge  in  the  world,  without  any  shelter 
against  the  inclemencies  of  society  and  of  nature,  without  the  only 
thing  that  comforts  and  strengthens  existence — without  love — he 
buried  himself  in  the  cloister  as  he  might  have  buried  himself  in 
the  grave.  He  fell  into  the  flames  of  a  hell  of  sorrows,  which 
dissolved  body  and  soul,  which  evaporated  them  and  converted  them 
into  a  mystic  cloud  of  incense.  Nevertheless  the  world  did  at 
times  call  on  him,  with  repeated  calls,  even  in  those  days  wheUj 
almost  living  upon  his  knees,  he  continued  to  importune  heaven  with 
incessant  prayer,  searching  after  the  most  direct  and  indispensable 
way  of  life. 

He  was  attracted  to  the  order  of  preachers  by  the  inward 
stirrings  of  eloquence,  and  by  the  profession  of  the  ideas  of  that 
wonderful  sage,  the  divine  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  which  he  sub- 
sequently adorned.  An  unforeseen  incident  presented  to  him  the 
opportunity  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  destiny.  It  occurred  to  him, 
to  attend  a  religious  festival  at   Faenza,  and  to  hear  a  first-rate 
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Augustinian  preacher.     He  was  captivated  by  the  address,  and  made 
up  his  mind  to  assume  the  monastic  profession.     He  returned  from 
Faenza  to  Ferrara  as  joyousljr  as  though  he  had  found  the  key  to  all 
the  enigmas  of  his  life,  and  the   port  in  which  he  was  to  cast  the 
anchor  of  his  lifelong  destiny.     But  when  he  entered  his  own  home 
his  eyes  rested  upon  spots  consecrated  by  family  recollections,  the 
walls  that  vibrated  with  treasuj-ed-up  echoes  of  so  many  holy  kisses,  and 
recalled  the  memory  of  so  many  bitter  tears.     He  encountered  again 
the  look  and  smile  of  his  mother,  whose  whole  affection  was  centred 
in  her  son,  expecting  all  her  happiness  at  the  close  of  life  from  his 
attentions ;  he  felt  his  excited    energies   give   way,    and    the  voca- 
tion  which  previously  seemed  to  him  so  clear  began  to  fade.     The 
mother,  who   divined   beforehand    what  her  dear  sou*8  bodily  infir* 
mities  would  be,  before  he  was  assailed  by  them,  now  perceived  the 
grief   of    his    soul    and    the    doubts    that    beset    his    mind.     And 
looking  on  him,  brooding  over  thoughts  that  profoundly  occupied 
him,    and    then   presently    waking    up    to    survey    with    affection- 
ate   interest  every    surrounding    object,   she  felt   an   intuitive  pre- 
sentiment   of   the    hidden    tempests    in  his   imperilled   and  storm- 
tossed  conscience.     More  especially  was  this  so,  when  she  occasion- 
ally caught  a  furtive  glance   cast    upon    her,  and,   in  his  supreme 
and  irremediable  grief,  she  got  a  glimpse  of  something   like  eternal 
compensation,  as  well  as  of  a  final  leave-taking.     The  keenest  sorrow 
pierced  that  tender  soul,  attached  to  her  son's  by  a  gravitation  like 
that  wliich  one  star  exerts  upon  another.     When  Savonarola  looked 
upon  her  thus  sorrowful  he  bridled  the  impetus  of  his  will,  and  made 
up  his  mind  that  he  would  live  and   die  in   his  own  family.      But 
throughout  long  nights  of  meditation  and   of  ecstasy,   and  in   the 
frequent  ferments  incident  to  his  being  without  fixed  vocation  or  any 
decided  destiny — throughout  those  periods  of  sleeplessness  following 
upon  his  fastings,  his  vigils,  and  his  penitences,  he  turned  to  God, 
the  earth  and  everything  that  earth   has  upon  its  face  disappearing 
before  his  ecstasies  and  his  longings  for  immortality.     His  resolution 
was  concealed,  for  now   he   feared  to  revoke  or  annul   it.     On   a 
certain    morning  in  April,    the   trees    being   fully  in  leaf,   all  the 
birds   singing,   the   sky   resplendent   with    luminous  clouds,    he  felt 
himself  irresistibly  drawn,   and,  taking  up  his   lute  and  singing  a 
mournful  dirge,  he  took   his  leave  of  those  whom  he  loved  best, 
and  of  the  objects  that   he   held  dearest,  yielding  himself  to  that 
indefinite  sway  which  is  peculiar  to  music.     Possibly  none  of  those 
to  whom  this  dirge  was  sung  understood  it,  but  there  was  one  who 
did  understand  it ;  the  mother  s  heart  divined  that  vague  farewell, 
and  seized  with  horror  she  threw  herself  down   at  her  son's   feet, 
imploring  him  to  remain  in  the  bosom  of  the  family,  under  the  sacred 
roof  of  home.     The  poor  youth,  harassed  by  natural  doubts  and  by  a 
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natural  incertitude,  almost  without  looking  at  his  mother,  lest  what 
bis  eyes  might  meet  should  shake  his  deliberate  resolution,  rushed  out 
of  the  house  and  swore  that  he  had  resolved  to  leave.  With  the  cool- 
ness of  an  analyst  searching  the  awful  recesses  of  his  spirit,  as  one 
would  study  a  distant  star,  or  as  a  soul  detached  from  the  body  might 
scrutinize  the  hidden  depths  of  its  own  thoughts  and  its  violent 
bursts  of  passion,  Savonarola  with  feverish  hand  committed  to  paper 
all  his  feelings,  to  serve  as  his  last  will  and  testament,  and  for  a 
memorial  to  his  parents,  setting  forth  the  motives  of  his  action, 
and  the  invincible  disgust  for  the  world  and  its  glories  which  bad 
nerved  him  for  his  resolve. 

It   was  on    the    21th  of  April    1475,  when  the   city  of  Ferrara 
glowed    with    joyous  demonstrations — for  that   day  was   the   feast 
of   its   patron   saint,  St.  Geoi^e — that  amidst    the    merry  peals  of 
bells,    the    strains  of  music,    the  clamour  of  multitudes,  and    the 
festivities  of   dancing    and    carousing,    Savonarola    felt    himself    so 
oppressed  with  intense  sadness  that  he  came  to  his  final  resolution. 
The  house  was  well-nigh  deserted  by  the  servants  and  even  by  the 
masters ;  everybody  had  left  it,  either  to  assist  at  religious  services 
or    to    take    part   in    the    festal    scenes   witnessed   in   the  streets. 
Girolamo   availed  himself  of  the  occasion  to  fly  from  the  nest   to 
the  cloister.     Never,  never  would  he  have  thought  it  possible   to 
accomplish  his  purpose,  had  he  not   come  to  the  final  resolution  in 
that  unique  and  overwhelming  moment  of  depression.     The  day  set 
apart  for  the  greatest  feast  in  the  year — the  day  recalling  the  most 
sacred  memories,  the  day  of  illusions  and  hopes,  the  day  of  rejoicing  of 
happy  lovers — this  was  the  day  that  he  selected  for  his  departure  and 
his  death.      How  many  reminiscences  must  have   prompted  him    to 
stay  'j    how   many   emotions  must  have  surged   within   him ;    with 
what    contrast    must    he    have  beeu    struck    between    the    general 
gladness  and  his  own  painful  thoughts  as  he  crossed  the  threshold 
of  his   home   to  go  to  his  grave?      Above  all,  his   mother — ^oa 
blessed  mother — how  she  must  have  stood  before  him  on  the  way, 
like  one  of  those   mystic   apparitions  of  his   rebgious  dreams,  and 
have  held  him  back  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  not  to  leave 
her  abandoned  to  the  silent  hearth  that  witnessed  her  griefs.      But, 
as  he  mastered  his  love  for  the  city  of  his  birth,  bo  did  he  master  his 
love  for  his  mother  whom  he  adored,  and  he  walked  to  the  gates  of 
the  distant  monastery  at  Bologna,  where  was  the  cell  which  he  had 
chosen  for  his  tomb. 

But  the  fact  of  his  having  left  the  city  on  the  day  of  its  greatest 
rejoicings,  and  his  family  on  the  day  of  its  most  hallowed  memorials, 
very  clearly  proved  that  they  could  neither  terrify  him  nor  detain 
him.  Oh  !  the  time  and  the  distance.  At  length  he  reached  the 
monastery  he  had  selected ;  he  knocked  at  the  door,  and,  like  a  ship- 
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wrecked  sailor,  lie  asked  for  shelter ;  he  entered  within  its  walls,  like  a 
shade  into  a  vault,  and  there  he  found  the  sanctuary  of  his  religions 
vocation  and  the  place  of  penitential  scourges  to  discipline  his  dis- 
tressed conscience.  As  soon  as  he  entered,  he  asked  those  who  were 
about  to  become  his  brethren  to  test  the  scope  of  his  desires  and 
the  energy  of  his  will  by  employing  him  on  the  most  menial  offices. 
He  sat  down  and  wrote  to  his  parents  in  the  most  affectionate  terms, 
but  expressed  with  the  greatest  fbrmness  his  irrevocable  determination, 
which  decided  for  ever  his  vocation,  and  finally  fixed  the  wheel  of 
his  destiny.  Pinding  himself  in  the  cloister,  cut  off  from  the  world 
and  from  his  family,  he  did  not  intend  that  his  sacrifice  should  be  in- 
complete— he  accepted  it  in  its  entirety,  and  he  consummated  it  as 
does  the  suicide,  who,  in  his  final  paroxysm  and  delirium,  by  severing 
the  body  from  the  soul  takes  his  leave  of  life  and  of  its  enchantments. 
Thus  contemplating  him — as  the  first  to  begin  the  morning's  work 
and  the  last  to  retire  to  rest,  enfeebled  by  fasting,  emaciated  by 
penances,  with  his  face  hidden  under  the  dark  folds  of  his  cowl, 
his  body  mantled  in  a  coarse  serge  shroud,  his  eyes  brilliant  with 
the  light  of  a  superhuman  inspiration,  his  lips  incessantly  moving 
in  prayer,  pale  as  death,  tragic  as  despair,  abstracted  and  withdrawn 
from  the  world  like  a  mystic  and  ideal  person — ^you  would  have  held 
him  to  be  no  real  man,  who  could  love  as  mortals  love  who  spend 
their  time  in  usefrd  professions  and  in  practical  studies,  but  a  pure 
spirit^  a  sort  of  supernatural  and  miraculous  shade,  either  proceeding 
frtnn  earth  to  immortality,  or  come  down  from  heaven  to  earth. 

Emilio  Castelab. 
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HISTORY  is  mucli  decried ;  it  is  a  tissue  of  errors,  we  are  told, 
no  doubt  correctly ;  and  rival  historians  expose  each  other's 
blunders  with  gratification.  Yet  the  worst  historian  has  a  clearer 
view  of  the  periwl  he  studies  than  the  best  of  us  can  hope  to  form 
of  that  in  which  we  live.  The  obscurest  epoch  is  to-day;  and  that 
for  a  thousand  reasons  of  inchoate  tendency,  conflicting  report,  and 
sheer  mass  and  multiplicity  of  experience ;  but  chiefly,  perhaps,  by 
reason  of  an  insidious)  shifting  of  landmarks.  Parties  and  ideas  coq- 
tinually  move,  but  not  by  measurable  marches  on  a  stable  course ; 
the  political  soil  itself  steals  forth  by  imperceptible  degrees,  like  a 
travelling  glacier,  carrying  on  its  bosom  not  only  political  parties 
but  their  flag-posts  and  cantonments ;  so  that  what  appears  to  be 
sn  eternal  city  founded  on  hills  is  but  a  flying  island  of  Laputa.  It 
for  this  reason  in  particular  that  we  are  all  becoming  Socialists 
without  knowing  it;  by  which  I  would  not  in  the  least  refer  to  the 
acute  case  of  Mr.  Hyndman  and  his  horn-blowing  supjMjrters,  sound- 
ing their  trumps  of  a  Sunday  within  the  walls  of  our  individualist 
Jericho — but  to  the  stealthy  change  that  has  come  over  the  spirit  of 
Englishmen  and  English  legislation.  A  little  while  ago,  and  we 
were  still  for  liberty  j  "  crowd  a  few  more  thousands  on  the  bench 
of  Government,"  we  seemed  to  cry ;  "  keep  her  head  direct  on  liberty, 
and  we  cannot  help  but  come  to  port."  This  is  over;  laUsez-faire 
declines  in  favour ;  our  legislation  grows  authoritative,  grows  philan- 
thropical,  bristles  with  new  duties  and  new  penalties,  and  casta  a 
spawn  of  inspectors,  who  now  begin,  note-book  in  hand,  to  darken 
the  fiace  of  England.  It  may  be  right  or  wrong,  we  are  not  trying 
that ;  but  one  thing  it  is  beyond  doubt :  it  is  Socialism  in  action, 
juid  the  strange  thing  is  that  we  scarcely  know  it. 
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Liberty  has  served  us  a  long  while,  and  it  may  be  time  to  seek 
new  altars.  Like  all  other  principles,  she  haa  been  proved  to  be 
self-exclusive  in  the  long  run.  She  has  taken  wages  besides  (like 
all  other  virtues)  and  dutifully  served  Mammon ;  so  that  many 
things  we  were  accustomed  to  admire  as  the  benefits  of  freedom  and 
common  to  all,  were  truly  benefits  of  wealth,  and  took  their  value 
from  our  neighbours^  poverty.  A  few  shocks  of  logic,  a  few  dis- 
closures (in  the  journalistic  phrase)  of  what  the  freedom  of  manu- 
facturers, landlords,  or  shipowners  may  imply  for  operatives,  tenants 
or  seamen,  and  we  not  unnaturally  begin  to  turn  to  that  other  pole  of 
hope,  beneficent  tyranny.  Freedom,  to  be  desirable,  involves  kind- 
ness, wisdom,  and  all  the  virtues  of  the  free ;  but  the  free  man  as  we 
have  seen  him  in  action  has  been,  as  of  yore,  only  the  master  of 
many  helots ;  and  the  slaves  are  still  ill-fed,  Ul-ctad,  ill-taught,  ill- 
housed,  insolently  entreated,  and  driven  to  their  mines  and  workshops 
by  the  lash  of  famine.  So  much,  in  other  men's  affairs,  we  have 
begun  to  see  clearly ;  we  have  begun  to  despair  of  virtue  in  these 
other  men,  and  from  our  seat  in  Parliament  begin  to  discharge  upon 
them,  thick  as  arrows,  the  host  of  our  inspectors.  The  landlord  has 
long  shaken  his  head  over  the  manufacturer )  those  who  do  business 
on  land  have  lost  alt  trust  in  the  virtues  of  the  shipowner ;  the 
professions  look  askance  upon  the  retail  traders  and  have  even 
started  their  co-operative  stores  to  ruin  them;  and  from  out  the 
smoke-wreaths  of  Birmingham  a  finger  haa  begun  to  write  upon  the 
wall  the  condemnation  of  the  landlord.  Thus,  piece  by  piece,  do  we 
condemn  each  other,  and  yet  not  perceive  the  conclusion,  that  our 
whole  estate  is  somewliat  damnable.  Thus,  piece  by  piece,  each 
acting  against  his  neighbour,  each  sawing  away  the  branch  on  which 
some  other  interest  is  seated,  do  we  apply  in  detail  our  Socialistic 
remedies,  and  yet  not  perceive  that  we  are  all  labouring  together  to 
bring  in  Socialism  at  large.  A  tendency  so  stupid  and  so  selfish  is 
like  to  prove  invincible;  and  if  Socialism  be  at  all  a  practicable  rule 
of  life,  there  is  every  chance  that  our  grandchildren  will  see  the  day 
and  taste  the  pleasures  of  existence  in  something  far  liker  an  ant- 
heap  than  any  previous  human  polity.  And  this  not  in  the  least 
because  of  the  voice  of  Mr.  Ilyndman  or  the  horns  of  his  followers; 
but  by  the  mere  glacier  movement  of  the  political  soil,  bearing  for- 
ward on  its  bosom,  apparently  undisturbed,  the  proud  camps  of  Whig 
and  Tory,  If  Mr.  Hyndmau  were  a  man  of  keen  humour,  which  is 
far  from  my  conception  of  his  character,  he  might  rest  from  his 
troubling  and  look  on  :  the  walls  of  Jericho  begin  already  to  crumble 
and  dissolve.  That  great  servile  war,  the  Armageddon  of  money  and 
numbers,  to  which  wc  looked  forward  when  young,  becomes  more 
and  more  unlikely ;  and  wc  may  rather  look  to  see  a  peaceable  and 
blindfold  evolution,  the  work  of  dull  men  immersed  in  political  tactics 
and  dead  to  political  results. 
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The  principal  scene  of  this  comedy  lies,  of  course,  in  the  House  of 
Commons;  it  is  there,  besides,  that  the  details  of  this  new  evolution 
(if  it  proceed)  will  fall  to  be  decided  ;  so  that  the  state  of  Parlia- 
ment is  not  only  diagnostic  of  the  present  but  fatefully  prophetic  of 
the  future.  Well,  we  all  know  what  Parliament  is,  and  we  are  all 
ashamed  of  it.  We  may  pardon  it  some  faults,  indeed,  on  the  ground 
of  Irish  obstructiou — a  bitter  trial,  which  it  supports  with  notable 
good  humour.  But  the  excuse  is  merely  local ;  it  cannot  apply  to 
sirailai*  bodies  in  America  and  France;  and  what  are  we  to  say  of 
these?  President  Cleveland's  letter  may  serve  as  a  picture  of  the 
one ;  a  glance  at  almost  any  paper  will  convince  us  of  the  weakness 
of  the  other.  Decay  appears  to  have  seized  on  the  organ  of  popular 
government  in  every  laud ;  and  this  just  at  the  moment  when  we 
begin  to  bring  to  it,  as  to  an  oracle  of  justice,  the  whole  skein  of 
our  private  affairs  to  be  unravelled,  and  ask  it,  like  a  new  Messiah, 
to  take  upon  itself  our  frailties  and  play  for  us  the  part  that  should 
be  played  by  our  own  virtues.  For  that,  in  few  words,  is  the  case. 
We  cannot  trust  ourselves  to  behave  with  decency ;  we  cannot  trust 
our  consciences ;  and  the  remedy  proposed  is  to  elect  a  round  number 
of  our  neighbours,  pretty  much  at  random,  and  say  to  these :  "  Be 
ye  our  conscience ;  make  laws  ao  wise,  and  continue  from  year  to 
year  to  administer  them  so  wisely,  that  they  shall  save  us  from  our- 
selves and  make  us  righteous  and  happy,  world  without  end.  Amen." 
And  who  can  look  twice  at  the  British  Parliament  and  then  seriousl 
bring  it  such  a  task  ?  I  am  not  advancing  this  as  an  argument  agai 
Socialism  :  once  again,  nothing  is  further  from  my  mind.  There  are 
great  truths  in  Socialism,  or  no  one,  not  even  Mr.  Hyndman,  would  be 
found  to  hold  it;  and  if  it  canie,and  did  one-tenth  pai't  of  what  it  ofters, 
I  for  one  should  make  it  welcome.  But  if  it  is  to  come,  we  may  as 
well  have  some  notion  of  what  it  will  be  like ;  and  the  first  thing  to 
grasp  is  that  our  new  polity  will  be  designed  and  administered  (to 
put  it  courteously)  with  something  short  of  inspiration.  It  will  be 
made,  or  will  grow,  in  a  human  parliament;  and  the  one  thing  that 
will  not  very  hugely  change  is  human  nature.  The  Anarchists  think 
otherwise,  from  which  it  is  only  plain  that  they  have  not  carried  to 
the  study  of  history  the  lamp  of  human  sympathy. 

Given,  then,  our  new  polity,  Avith  its  new  waggon-load  of  laws, 
what  headmarks  must  we  look  for  iu  the  life?  We  chafe  a  good 
deal  at  that  excellent  thing,  the  income-tax,  because  it  brings  into 
our  affairs  the  prying  fingers,  and  exposes  us  to  the  tart  words,  of 
the  official.  The  ofificial,  iu  all  degrees,  is  already  something  of  «. 
terror  to  many  of  us.  I  would  not  willingly  have  to  do  with 
even  a  police-constable  in  any  other  spirit  thau  that  of  kindness. 
I  still  remember  in  my  dreams  the  eye-glass  of  a  certniu  attach^  at 
a  certain  embassy — an  eye-glass  that  was  a  standing  indignity  to  all 
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on  whom  it  looked ;  and  my  next  most  disagreeable  remembrance  is 
of  a  bracing.  Republican  postman  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco.  I 
lived  in  that  city  among  working  folk,  and  what  my  neighbours 
accepted  at  the  postman^s  hands — nay,  what  I  took  from  him 
myself — it  is  still  distasteful  to  recall.  The  bourgeois,  residing  in 
the  upper  parts  of  society,  has  but  few  opportunities  of  tasting  this 
peculiar  bowl ;  but  about  the  income-tax,  as  I  have  said,  or  perhaps 
about  a  patent,  or  in  the  halla  of  an  embassy  at  the  bauds  of  my  friend 
of  the  eye-glass,  he  occasionally  sets  his  lips  to  it ;  and  he  may  thus 
imagine  (if  he  has  that  faculty  of  imagination,  without  which  most 
faculties  are  void)  how  it  tastes  to  his  poorer  neighbours,  who  must 
drain  it  to  the  dregs.  In  every  contact  with  authority,  with  their 
employer,  with  the  police,  with  the  School  Board  officer,  in  the 
hospital,  or  in  the  workhouse,  they  have  equally  the  occasion  to 
appreciate  the  light-hearted  civility  of  the  man  in  office ;  and  as  an 
experimentalist  in  several  out-of-the-way  provinces  of  life,  I  may  say 
it  has  but  to  be  felt  to  be  appreciated.  Well,  this  golden  age  of 
which  we  are  speaking  will  be  the  golden  age  of  officials.  lu  all  our 
concerns  -it  will  be  their  beloved  duty  to  meddle,  with  what  tact, 
with  what  obliging  words,  analogy  will  aid  us  to  imagine.  It  is 
likely  these  gentlemen  will  be  periodically  elected ;  they  will  there- 
fore have  their  turn  of  being  underneath,  which  does  not  always 
sweeten  men's  conditions.  The  laws  they  will  have  to  administer 
will  be  no  clearer  than  those  we  know  to-day,  and  the  body 
which  is  to  regulate  their  admiuistration  no  wiser  than  the 
British  Parliament.  So  that  upou  all  hands  we  may  look  for  a  form 
of  servitude  most  galling  to  the  blood — servitude  to  many  and 
changing  masters,  and  for  all  the  slights  that  accompany  the  rule  of 
jack-in-office.  And  if  the  Socialistic  programme  be  carried  out  with 
the  least  fulness,  we  shall  have  lost  a  thing,  in  most  respects  not 
much  to  be  regretted,  but  as  a  moderator  of  oppression,  a  thing 
nearly  invaluable — the  newspaper.  For  the  indei>endent  journal  is 
a  creature  of  capital  and  comfjctition ;  it  stands  and  falls  with 
millionaires  and  railway-bonds  and  all  the  abuses  and  glories  of 
to-day;  and  as  soon  as  the  State  has  fairly  taken  its  bent  to 
authority  and  philanthropy,  and  laid  the  least  touch  on  private 
property,  the  days  of  the  independent  journal  are  numbered.  State 
railways  may  be  good  things  and  so  may  State  bakeries ;  but  a  State 
newspaper  will  never  be  a  very  trenchant  critic  of  the  State  officials. 
But  again,  these  officials  would  have  no  sinecure.  Crime  would 
perhaps  be  less,  for  some  of  the  motives  of  crime  we  may  suppose 
would  pass  away.  But  if  Socialism  were  carried  out  with  any 
fulness,  there  would  be  more  contraventions.  We  sec  already  new 
sins  springing  up  like  mustard — School  Board  sins,  factory  sins, 
Merchant  Shipping  Act  sins — none  of  which  I  would  be  thought  to 
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except  against  in  particular,  but  all  of  which,  taken  together,  show 
us  that  Socialism  can  be  a  hard  master  even  in  the  beginning.  If  it 
go  on  to  such  heighta  as  we  hear  proposed  and  lauded,  if  it  come 
actually  to  its  ideal  of  the  ant-heap,  ruled  with  iron  justice,  the 
number  of  new  contraventions  will  be  out  of  all  proportion  multi- 
plied. Take  the  case  of  work  alone.  Man  is  an  idle  animal.  He 
is  at  least  as  intelligent  as  the  ant ;  but  generations  of  advisers  have 
in  vain  recommended  him  the  ant^s  example.  Of  those  who  are 
found  truly  indefatigable  in  business,  some  are  misers ;  some  are  the 
practisers  of  delightful  industries,  like  gardening  ;  some  are  students, 
artists,  inventors,  or  discoverers,  men  lured  forward  by  successive 
hopes  ;  and  the  rest  are  those  who  live  by  games  of  skill  or  hazard—, 
financiers,  billiard-players,  gamblers,  and  the  like.  But  in  unloved 
toils,  even  under  the  prick  of  necessity,  no  man  is  continually 
sedulous.  Once  eliminate  the  fear  of  starvation,  once  eliminate  or 
bound  the  hope  of  riches,  and  we  shall  see  plenty  of  skulking  and 
malingering.  Society  will  then  be  something  not  wholly  unlike 
a  cotton  plantation  in  the  old  days ;  with  cheerful,  careless, 
demoralized  slaves,  with  elected  overseers,  and,  instead  of  the 
planter,  a  chaotic  popular  assembly.  If  the  blood  be  purposeful 
and  the  soil  strong,  such  a  plantation  may  succeed,  and  be,  indeed, 
a  busy  ant-heap,  with  full  granaries  and  long  hours  of  leisure. 
But  even  then  I  think  the  whip  will  be  in  the  overseer's  hands,  and 
not  in  vain.  For,  when  it  comes  to  be  a  question  of  each  man 
doing  his  own  share  or  the  rest  doing  more,  prettiness  of  sentiment 
will  be  forgotten.  To  dock  the  skulker's  food  is  not  enough ;  many 
will  rather  eat  haws  and  starve  on  petty  pilferings  than  put  theiri 
shoulder  to  the  wheel  for  one  hour  daily.  For  such  as  these,  then,' 
the  whip  will  be  in  the  overseer's  hand ;  and  his  own  sense  of  justice 
and  the  superintendence  of  a  chaotic  popular  assembly  will  be  the 
only  checks  on  its  employment.  Now,  you  may  be  an  industrious 
man  and  a  good  citizen,  and  yet  not  love,  nor  yet  be  loved  by, 
Dr.  Fell  the  inspector.  It  is  admitted  by  private  soldiers  that  the 
disfavour  of  a  sergeant  is  an  evil  not  to  be  combated ;  ofleud  the 
sergeant,  they  say,  and  in  a  brief  while  you  will  either  be  disgraced 
or  have  deserted.  And  the  sergeant  can  no  longer  appeal  to  the  lash. 
But  if  these  things  go  on,  we  shall  see,  or  our  sons  shall  see,  what  it 
is  to  have  offended  an  inspector. 

This  for  the  unfortunate.  But  with  the  fortunate  also,  even 
those  whom  the  inspector  loves,  it  may  not  be  altogether  well.  It  is 
concluded  that  in  such  a  state  of  society,  supposing  it  to  be  6nan« 
dally  sound,  the  level  of  comfort  will  be  high.  It  does  not  follow  : 
there  are  strange  depths  of  idleness  in  man,  a  too-easily-got  suffi- 
ciency, aa  in  the  case  of  the  sago-eaters,  often  quenching  the  desire 
for  all  besides ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  men  of  the  richest  ant- 
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Leaps  may  sink  even  into  squalor.  But  suppose  they  do  not ; 
suppose  our  tricksy  instrument  of  human  nature,  when  we  play 
upon  it  this  new  tune^  should  respond  kindly ;  suppose  no  one  to  be 
damped  and  none  exasperated  by  the  new  conditions,  the  whole 
enterprise  to  be  financially  sound — a  vaulting  supposition — and  all 
the  inhabitants  to  dwell  together  in  a  golden  mean  of  comfort :  we 
have  yet  to  ask  ourselves  if  this  be  what  man  desire,  or  if  it  be 
•what  man  will  even  deign  to  accept  for  a  continuance.  It  is 
certain  that  man  loves  to  eat,  it  is  not  certain  that  he  loves  that 
only  or  that  best.  He  is  supposed  to  love  comfort ;  it  is  not  a  love, 
at  least,  that  he  is  faithful  to.  He  is  supposed  to  love  happiness ; 
it  is  my  contention  that  he  rather  loves  excitement.  Danger, 
enterprise,  hope,  the  novel,  the  aleatory  are  dearer  to  man  than 
regular  meals.  He  does  not  think  so  when  he  is  hungry,  but  he 
thinks  so  again  as  soon  as  he  is  fed ;  and  on  the  hypothesis  of  a 
successful  ant-heap,  he  would  never  go  hungry.  It  would  be  always 
after  dinner  in  that  society,  as,  in  the  land  of  the  Lotos-eaters,  it 
was  always  afternoon;  and  food,  which,  when  we  have  it  not,  seems 
all-important,  drops  in  our  esteem,  as  soon  as  we  have  it,  to  a  mere 
pre-requisite  of  lii'ing.  That  for  which  man  lives  is  not  the  same 
thing  for  all  individuals  nor  in  all  ages  ;  yet  it  has  a  common  base ; 
^"what  he  seeks  and  what  he  must  have  is  that  which  will  seize  and 
hold  his  attention.  Regular  meals  and  weatherproof  lodgings  will  not 
do  this  long.  Play  in  its  wide  sense,  as  the  artificial  induction  of 
sensation,  including  all  games  and  all  arts,  will,  indeed,  go  far  to 
keep  him  conscious  of  himself;  but  in  the  end  he  wearies  for  realities. 
Study  or  experiment,  to  some  rare  natures,  are  the  unbroken  pastime 
of  a  life.  These  are  enviable  natures;  people  shut  in  the  house  by 
sickness  often  bitterly  envy  them ;  but  the  commoner  man  cannot 
continue  to  exist  upon  such  altitudes  :  his  feet  itch  for  physical 
adventure ;  his  blood  boils  for  physical  dangers,  pleasures,  and 
triumphs ;  his  fancy,  the  looker  after  new  things,  cannot  continue  to 
look  for  them  in  books  and  crucibles,  but  must  seek  them  on  the 
breathing  stage  of  life.  Pinches,  buflets,  the  glow  of  hope,  the  shock 
of  disappointment,  furious  contention  with  obstacles :  these  are  the 
true  elixir  for  all  vital  spirits,  these  are  what  they  seek  alike  in  their 
romantic  enterprises  and  their  unromantic  dissipations.  When  they 
are  taken  in  some  pinch  closer  than  the  common,  they  cry  "  Catch 
me  here  again  I "  and  sure  enough  you  catch  them  there  again — 
perhaps  before  the  week  is  out.  It  is  as  old  as  "  Kobinson  Crusoe  ;  *' 
as  old  as  man.  Our  race  has  not  been  strained  for  all  these  agea 
through  that  sieve  of  dangers  that  we  call  Natural  Selection,  to  sit 
down  with  patience  in  the  tedium  of  safety ;  the  voices  of  its  fathers 
call  it  forth.  Already  in  our  society  as  it  exists,  the  bourgeois  is  too 
much  cottoned  about  for  any  zest  in  living ;  he  sits  in  his  parlour 
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oat  of  reach  of  anj  daoger,  often  oat  of  reach  of  anj  ▼icoritude  bat 
ooe  of  health ;  and  there  he  yaims.  If  the  people  in  the  next  rilla 
t4Xik  pot-ahoU  at  him,  he  might  be  killed  indeed,  bat,  ao  long  aa 
eacaped,  he  troold  find  his  blood  oxTgenated  and  fan  Tievs  of 
vorld  brighter.  If  Mr.  Mallock,  on  his  vay  to  the  publishers,  shoold 
hare  hii  skirts  pinned  to  the  wail  by  a  javelin,  it  would  not  occur  to 
luiD — at  least  for  sereral  hoora — to  a^k  if  life  were  worth  living  ji 
and  if  soch  peril  were  a  daily  matter,  be  wimld  ask  it  never  more; 
be  wonld  have  other  things  to  think  about,  he  would  be  living  indeed— j 
not  lying  in  a  box  with  cotton  safe,  bat  irameasnrably  doll.  Tb< 
aleatory,  whether  it  touch  life,  or  fortune,  or  renown — whether  we 
explore  Africa  or  only  toss  for  half-pence — that  is  what  I  conceive 
men  to  love  best,  and  that  is  what  we  are  seeking  to  exclude  ftoi 
men's  existences.  Of  all  forms  of  the  aleatory,  that  which  mc 
commonly  attends  our  working  men — the  danger  of  misery  fitJi 
want  of  work — is  the  least  inspiriting  :  it  does  not  whip  the  blood^ 
it  does  not  evoke  the  glory  of  contest ;  it  is  tragic,  but  it  is  passive ; 
and  yet,  in  so  far  as  it  is  aleatory,  and  a  peril  sensibly  touching  them, 
it  does  truly  season  the  men's  lives.  Of  those  who  fail,  I  do  not  speak — 
despair  should  be  sacred ;  but  to  those  who  even  modestly  succeed,  the 
changes  of  their  life  bring  interest :  a  jobfound,ashilUng8aved,adaintyj 
earned,  all  these  are  wells  of  pleasure  springing  afresh  for  the  successfo 
poor  ;  and  it  is  not  from  these  but  from  the  villa  dweller  that  we  hear 
complaints  of  the  unworthiness  of  life.  Much,  then,  as  the  average  ofJ 
the  proletariate  would  gain  in  this  new  state  of  life,  they  would  also^ 
lose  a  certain  something,  which  would  not  be  missed  in  the  beginning, 
but  would  be  missed  progressively  and  progressively  lamented.  Soon- 
there  would  be  a  looking  back :  there  would  be  tales  of  the  old  world 
hamming  in  young  men's  ears,  tales  of  the  tramp  and  the  pedlar,  and 
the  hopeful  emigrant.  And  in  the  stall-fed  life  of  the  successful  ant- 
heap — with  its  regular  meals,  regular  duties,  regular  pleasures,  an 
even  course  of  life,  and  fear  excluded — the  vicissitudes,  delights,  and 
havens  of  to-day  will  seem  of  epic  breadth.  This  may  seem  a  shallow 
observation  ;  but  the  springs  by  which  men  are  moved  lie  much  on 
the  surface.  Bread,  I  believe,  has  always  been  considered  first,  but 
the  circus  comes  close  upon  its  heels.  Bread  we  suppose  to  be  given 
amply ;  the  cry  for  circuses  will  be  the  louder,  and  if  the  life  of  our 
descendants  be  such  aa  we  have  conceived,  there  are  two  beloved 
pleasures  on  which  they  will  be  likely  to  fall  back :  the  pleasures  of 
intrigue  and  of  sedition. 

In  all  this  I  have  supposed  the  ant-heap  to  be  financially  sound. 
I  am  no  economist,  only  a  writer  of  fiction ;  but  even  as  such,  I 
know  one  thing  that  bears  on  the  economic  question — I  know  the 
imperfection  of  man's  faculty  for  business.  The  Anarchists,  who 
opUDt  some  rugged  elements  of  common-sense  among  what  seems  to 
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me  their  tragic  errors,  have  said  upon  this  matter  all  that  I  could 
wish  to  say,  and  condemned  beforehand  great  economical  polities. 
So  far  it  is  obvious  that  they  are  right ;  they  may  be  right  also  in 
predicting  a  period  of  communal  independence,  and  they  may  even 
be  right  in  thinking  that  desirable.  But  the  rise  of  communes  is 
none  the  less  the  end  of  economic  equality,  just  when  we  were  told 
it  was  beginning.  Communes  will  not  be  all  equal  in  extent,  nor  in 
quality  of  soil,  nor  in  growth  of  population ;  nor  will  the  surplus 
produce  of  all  be  equally  marketable.  It  will  be  the  old  story  of 
competing  interests,  only  with  a  new  unit ;  and  as  it  appears  to  me, 
a  new,  inevitable  danger.  For  the  merchant  and  the  manufacturer, 
in  this  new  world,  will  be  a  sovereign  commune ;  it  is  a  sovereign 
power  that  will  see  its  crops  undersold,  and  its  manufactures 
worsted  in  the  market.  And  all  the  more  dangerous  that  the 
sovereign  power  should  be  small.  Great  powers  are  slow  to  stir; 
national  affronts,  even  with  the  aid  of  newspapers,  filter  slowly  into 
popular  consciousness ;  national  losses  are  so  unequally  shared,  that 
one  part  of  the  population  will  be  counting  its  gains  while  another 
sits  by  a  cold  hearth.  But  in  the  sovereign  commune  all  will  be 
centralized  and  sensitive.  When  jealousy  springs  up,  when  (let  us 
say)  the  commune  of  Poole  has  overreached  the  commune  of 
Dorchester,  irritation  will  run  like  quicksilver  throughout  the  body 
politic;  each  man  in  Dorchester  will  have  to  suffer  directly  in  his 
diet  and  his  dress ;  even  the  secretary,  who  drafts  the  official 
correspondence,  will  sit  down  to  his  task  embittered,  as  a  man  who 
has  dined  ill  and  may  expect  to  dine  worse;  and  thus  a  business 
difference  between  communes  will  take  on  much  the  same  colour  as 
a  dispute  between  diggers  in  the  lawless  West,  and  will  lead  as 
directly  to  the  arbitrament  of  blows.  So  that  the  establishment  of 
the  communal  system  will  not  only  reintroduce  all  the  injustices 
and  heart-burnings  of  economic  inequality,  but  will,  in  all  human 
likelihood,  inaugurate  a  world  of  hedgerow  warfare.  Dorchester 
will  march  on  Poole,  Sherborne  on  Dorchester,  Wimbornc  on  both  ; 
the  waggons  will  be  fired  on  as  they  follow  the  highway,  the  trains 
wrecked  on  the  lines,  the  ploughman  will  go  armed  into  the  field  of 
tillage  ;  and  if  we  have  not  a  return  of  ballad  literature,  the  local 
press  at  least  will  celebrate  in  a  high  vein  the  victory  of  Cemef 
Abbas  or  the  reverse  of  Toller  Porcorum.  At  least  this  will  not  be 
dull ;  when  I  was  younger,  I  could  have  welcomed  such  a  world 
with  relief;  but  it  is  the  New-Old  with  a  vengeance,  and  irresistibly 
suggests  the  growth  of  military  powers  and  the  foundation  of  new 
empires. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
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Is  the  Service  of  Man  possible,  if  the  Service  of  God  be  impossible  ? 
That  is  the  question  which  Mr.  Cotter  Morison,  who  assumes  the 
truth  of  the  latter  hypothesis  in  the  remarkable  book*  which  he  has  re- 
cently published,  altogether  forgets  to  put  to  himself-  Probably  he  would 
regard  it  as  absurd,  as  a  question  which  only  men  steeped  in  theologi- 
cal prejudice  could  even  conceive.  Yet  I  think  I  can  show  that  it  is 
by  no  means  absurd.  It  is  one  thing  to  serve  man  by  helping  him  to 
realize  a  fixed  ideal  of  what  he  ought  to  be  ;  it  is  quite  another  to 
determine  what  true  service  is,  when  you  have  no  such  ideal,  when 
you  have,  to  your  own  satisfaction  at  least,  shattered  the  ideal  he  had^ 
and  have  found  no  new  ideal  to  offer  as  its  substitute.  This  is,  I 
maintainj.  Mr.  Cotter  Morison'a  position,  "  By  morality,"  he  says, 
"  is  meant  right  conduct  here  on  earth,  those  outward  acts  and  in- 
ward sentiments  which,  by  the  suppression  of  the  selfish  passions, 
conduce  most  to  the  public  and  private  well-being  of  the  race."  But 
"  the  suppression  of  the  selfish  passions  "  is  very  far  indeed  from  being 
an  aim  that  any  shrewd  man — more  particularly  if  he  disbelieved  in 
God  and  the  spiritual  world — could  propose  to  himself  as  one  of  the 
legitimate  objects  of  a  servant  of  Man.  I  can  understand  a  man  who 
proposes  to  substitute  for  his  selfish  passions  an  absorbing  passion  for 
infinite  and  omnipresent  being  who  has  manifested  himself  in 
ich  a  life  as  that  of  Christ,  though  I  cannot  believe  that  he  would 
succeed  nearly  as  well  in  extinguishing  the  selfish  passions,  eagerly 
as  he  might  struggle  for  it,  as  he  would  in  regulating  and  taming  them 
so  far  as  to  enable  him  to  be  always  gaining  a  step  or  two  toward* 
the  ideal  of  his  life.  But  I  cannot  understand  a  man  who,  having 
no  such  ideal,  endeavours  to  suppress  the  selfish   passions,   not  in 
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order  to  lose  himself  in  some  much  higher  ideal,  but  only  in 
order  to  help  other  men  of  the  same  type  as  himself  to  enjoy 
what  he  is  to  suppress  his  own  desire  to  enjoy.  That  surely 
is  utterly  irrational.  But  probably  Mr.  Cotter  Morison  does 
not  mean  by  suppressing  **  the  selfish  passions "  what  I  should 
understand  by  that  phrase.  He  would,  perhaps,  call  no  passion 
selfish  that  did  not  seek  happiness  at  the  expense  of  the  happiness 
of  others ;  perhaps  he  might  even  say  at  the  expense  of  the  greater 
happiness  of  others.  He  would  probably  let  a  man  gratify  his  own 
desires,  and  not  call  them  selfish  though  they  had  their  end  in  self, 
if  these  desires  were  j)erfectly  consistent  with  the  gratification  of  like 
desires  in  others.  But  even  taking  Mr.  Cotter  Morison's  definition 
of  morality  in  this  modified  sense,  we  are  still  confronted  with  the 
formidable  question — What,  if  the  visible  life  of  earth  be  all  we  have, 
are  these  '*  outward  acts  and  inward  sentiments  "  *'  which  conduce 
most  to  the  public  and  private  well-being  of  the  race  ?  "  That  you 
should  weed  out  his  religious  beliefs  as  misleading,  and  involving  an 
immense  waste  of  euergy  on  chiraceras,  Mr.  Morison  teaches  explicitly. 
That  you  should  weed  out  his  moral  belief  in  his  own  freedom  and 
responsibility,  and  that  you  should  condemn  his  penitence  and  remorse 
as  founded  on  a  vulgar  error,  he  teaches  just  as  explicitly.  But  what 
well-founded  beliefs  you  should  put  in  the  place  of  them,  which  will 
tell  as  strongly  as  these  did  against  the  selfish  passions,  he  does  not 
tell  us.  He  teaches  that  in  character  everything  depends  on  endow- 
ment and  training,  and  that  the  great  object  should  be  to  restrain  as 
much  as  possible  the  propagation  of  men  of  a  debased  type,  and  to 
subject  all  types  to  the  training  best  calculated  to  produce  just 
and  unselfish  and  mild  dispositions.  But  1  do  not  see  how  the 
former  end  is  to  be  attained  without  encouraging  in  the  public  mind 
a  relentlessness  of  feeling  towards  bad  men  and  women,  which,  if  it 
could  be  fostered,  must  have  other  and  even  more  important  conse- 
quences in  relation  to  our  own  inward  life  than  its  most  immediate 
consequence, — namely,  the  rapid  growth  of  a  disposition  to  exterminate, 
or  else  imprison  for  life,  men  of  a  degraded  type.  And  as  for  the 
training  of  men  in  just  and  unselfish  dispositions,  I  do  not  know  what 
**  justice  "  is  to  mean,  when  the  belief  in  freedom  and  responsibility 
has  once  been  eradicated, — when  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  merit 
and  demerit  has  been  fully  exploded.  Then,  as  to  unselfish  disposi- 
tions, it  will  surely  become  a  very  difficult  question,  in  Mr.  Morisou's 
view,  to  determine  what  is  the  degree  of  unselfishness  which  will 
"  conduce  most  to  the  public  and  private  well-being  of  the  race."  It 
cannot  be  right,  in  his  view,  to  risk  the  happiness  of  a  man  or 
woman  of  average  endowments  and  character  for  the  sake  of  a  nearly 
hopeless  effort  to  raise  the  level  of  the  endowments  and  character  of 
a  man  or  woman  of  a  degraded  type.     Unless  a  salutary  hardness  and 
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coldness  towards  degraded  types  be  cultivated  for  the  future,  Mr. 
Morisonwill  never  get  the  public  opinion  ho  wants  Jn  order  to  authorize 
a  final  bar  to  marriage  and  child-birth  amongst  the  degraded.  And  it 
is  obvious  that  the  hardness  and  coldness  needful  for  this  purpose  will 
also  involve  a  reticence  and  reserve  in  dealing  with  men  of  a  more 
ambiguous  shade  of  character,  quite  inconsistent  with  the  enthusiastic 
self-sacrifice  of  all  our  old  forms  of  missionary  effort.  The  Positivist 
ethics,  if  Mr.  Cotter  Morison  truly  represents  them,  will  discountenance 
steadily  all  those  moral  enterprises  which  have  sprung  from  the 
Christian  belief  in  miracles  of  grace.  There  is  no  belief  which  M>, 
Cotter  Morison  is  so  anxious  to  denounce  and  extinguish.  He  insiata 
in  the  strongest  way  on  the  iron  force  of  habit,  and  on  the  salutary 
consequence  of  believing  in  the  continuity  of  fixed  habits,  whether 
of  evil  or  of  good.  And  even  where  bad  habits  are  not  supposed  to  be 
so  deeply  rooted  but  that  careful  training  might  do  something  to 
uproot  them,  the  Positivist  view  greatly  lessens  the  motive  for  making 
the  requisite  effort  to  apply  this  training,  not  only  by  removing  all 
hope  of  supernatural  assistance,  but  by  insisting  on  the  essentially 
transient  character  at  once  of  human  evil  and  human  good.  It  is 
possible  to  work  with  something  of  spiritual  passion  for  the  salvation 
fix>m  sin  of  animmortal being, but  it  is  hardly  possible  to  feel  more  than 
a  languid  interest  in  the  rescue  from  temporary  badhabit8,ofabcingwho 
may  be  gone  for  ever  before  the  bad  habits  are  half  rooted  out  of  him. 
In  fact,  the  essential  difference  between  the  Positivist's  "  Service 
of  Man,^*  and  any  service  of  man  founded  on  theological  belief  and 
a  faith  in  immortality,  is  this — that  the  former  must  lay  infinitely 
more  stress  upon  actions,  and  upon  dispositions  which  are  prolific 
of  actions,  than  it  can  upon  mere  attitudes  of  the  spirit ;  while  the 
latter,  regarding  man  as  a  being  intended  for  eternal  life,  cares  even 
more  for  what  man  i.«,  than  for  what  he  does.  To  the  Positivist  the 
only  kind  of  durability  to  which  human  beings  can  make  any 
pretence  is  posthumous  durability — the  life  which  their  activity  en- 
genders after  they  have  ceased  to  be.  And  that  cannot  depend  on 
what  they  tuerc,  except  so  far  aa  what  they  were  was  the  source  of 
influences  exerted  upon  others.  The  best  Positivist  in  the  world, 
who  believes  that  all  of  him  which  does  not  take  effect  in  the 
life  of  others,  will  soon  cease  to  exist  altogether,  cannot  by  any 
possibility  care  as  much  about  what  he  is  in  himself  as  about  the 
influences  which  he  communicates  to  the  world  around  him.  If 
by  any  self-restraint,  or  through  any  want  of  adaptation  in  his  moral 
character  to  the  ideas  of  his  time,  there  be  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
his  which  never  affect  the  outside  world  at  all,  he  must  regard 
those  thoughts  and  feelings  as  piu-cly  his  own  affair,  bom  with  him 
and  certain  to  perish  with  him,  and  therefore  as  significant  only  to 
himself.    Such  thoughts  and  feelings,  whether  he  be  wrong  or  right 
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in  beliermg  them  to  be  \cithout  influence  on  others^  he  cannot 
possibly  regard  as  conducing^  either  *'  to  tlic  public  and  private 
well-being,"  or  to  the  public  and  private  ill-being,  of  the  race.  That 
which  remains  isolated  within  him,  in  consequence  either  of  his  reserve 
or  of  his  separateness  from  those  around  him,  or  of  his  incapacity  to 
make  others  understand  him,  cannot  be  of  moment  to  any  one  but  him- 
self. Hence  a  totally  different  ethical  standard  to  the  Positivist  and  to 
the  Christian.  The  Christian  cares  to  be  all  that  he  believes  God  desires 
him  to  be,  even  in  those  secret  thoughts  and  attitudes  of  mind  which 
never  affect  what  he  seems  to  be  to  others  at  all.  The  Positivist  cares 
to  be  all  that  "  conduces  most  to  the  public  and  private  well-being  of 
the  race  ; "  but  what  he  is  in  those  interior  depths  of  his  being  which 
do  not  conduce  to  either  good  or  ill  outside  him,  he  cannot,  on  his 
principles,  care  at  all.  That  is  neutral  ground,  outside  the  area  of 
true  Positivist  morality.  From  all  which  it  follows  that  Positivist 
morality,  while  it  encourages  a  relentless  attitude  towards  degraded 
types  of  humanity,  and  a  very  dubious  attitude  towards  missionary 
efforts  in  relation  to  vice  even  of  a  less  desperate  kind,  keeps  its  atten- 
tion, as  regards  individual  self-culture,  chiefly  on  those  actions  and 
dispositions  which  are  obviously  prolific  of  social  consequences,  and 
ignores  those  which  concern  only  the  solitary  life  of  the  soul. 

Now,  here  is  the  great  dilficxilty  which  besets  "  the  Service  of 
Man  "  by  those  who  give  up  God.  By  the  very  assumption  with  which 
they  begin,  the  importance  of  man  is  lowered,  his  very  essence  is  depre- 
ciated, his  significance  is  attenuated.  Individually,  men  are  all,  on  this 
view,  temporary  beings.  Their  happiness  or  unhappiness  is  a  temporary 
phenomenon,  about  which  no  one  can  care  more,  when  it  is  once  a 
thing  of  the  past,  than  about  a  flower  which  bloomed  unseeu  year  after 
year  and  died  out  of  the  solitude  into  which  it  was  bom.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  attach  any  overweening  value  to  such  a  phenomenon.  It  is 
impossible  to  feel  about  it  as  the  Christian  feels  about  an  imperishable 
nature  in  which  such  a  flaw  aa  sin  may  make  a  difl'ercnce  which 
cannot  disappear.  Nay,  go  on  even  from  the  constituent  atom  of 
society,  the  indiridual  life,  to  the  social  structure  itself,  which, 
though  it  contains  countless  hosts  of  such  atoms,  and  reproduces 
these  countless  hosts,  generation  after  generation,  for  thousands  or 
tens  of  thousands  of  years,  is  still  itself  doomed  to  eventual  destruc- 
tion with  the  death  of  the  planet  whose  physical  evolution  first 
^K  rendered  the  evolution  of  society  possible,  and  you  are  still  dealing 
^™  with  a  temporary  phenomenon  to  which,  on  the  Positivist  view,  it  is  not 
I  so  easy  as  Mr.  Cotter  Morison  seems  to  think,  to  attach  the  solemn 

I  meaning  which  he  claims  for  it.      Why  should  any  one  constituent 

^^  element  in  such  a  social  structure  regard  self-sacrifice  on  behalf  of  the 
^B  whole  future  of  that,  after  all,  ultimately  evanescent  structure,  as  the 
^^       highest  function  of  its  own  still  more  evanescent  life  ?    Mr.  Morison 
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not  only  does  not  answer  the  question  but  pours  scorn  npon  the 
attempt  to  answer  it.  For  he  suggests  the  reply,  "  From  you,  sir, 
we  expect  nothing ;  but  you  may  expect  that  your  shameless 
confession  of  selfishness  will  not  go  unpunished"  (p.  311).  But  why 
shameless  ?  and  why  talk  of  punishment  ?  Surely  both  phrases  are 
entirely  out  of  place  in  the  mouth  of  a  determinist  who  not  only 
concedes  but  maiutains  that  no  one  has  any  reason  to  be  ashamed  of 
being  what  he  is,  since  he  could  by  no  possibility  have  been  anything 
else,  and,  again,  whose  teaching  certainly  implies  that  "  punishment  '* 
is  a  very  mischievous  word,  suggesting  a  whole  series  of  illusions,  and 
that  all  it  would  be  reasonable  to  say  would  be  that  society,  in  its 
inalienable  right  of  self-defence,  would  take  measures  to  relieve  itself 
of  all  constituent  cells  which  threatened  to  divert  to  themselves 
noTirishment  needed  by  other  portions  of  the  great  organism  to  which 
it  belongs.  But  put  it  as  he  will — and  I  only  criticize  Mr.  Morison's 
mode  of  putting  it,  since  I  wish  to  fix  attention  on  his  vain  attempt 
to  mould  his  own  forms  of  speech  into  harmony  with  his  deliberately 
expressed  belief — x^Ir.  Morison  cannot  deny  that  sacrifice,  in  its 
religious  sense,  indeed  in  any  sense  which  excludes  cowardly  fear, 
cannot,  by  the  very  nature  of  man,  be  expected,  except  where  it 
proceeds  directly  or  indirectly  from  love  or  reverence.  Now,  I  can 
understand  sacrifice  for  those  whom  we  really  love  amongst  men,  or 
for  those  whom  we  really  reverence.  I  understand  sacrifice  for  any 
superhuman  being  whom  we  reverence  more  passionately  than  we 
reverence  man ;  and  I  understand  sacrifice  for  men  whom  we  do  not 
either  love  or  reverence  on  their  own  account  at  all,  if  we  believe 
that  we  show  our  love  and  reverence  to  a  Divine  Being  by  giving 
up  ourselves  to  redeem  them.  But  I  do  not  understand  sacrifice  for 
not  merely  temporary  but  unknown  and,  to  some  extent,  contingent 
beings,  beings  not  yet  in  existence,  and  whose  mode  of  existence,  if  it 
ever  does  come,  may  be  so  different  from  what  we  anticipate,  that 
our  sacrifices  may  prove  to  have  been  ill-directed  and  all  in  vaio, 
simply  in  deference  to  a  dogmatic  Positivism  which,  having  exploded 
all  our  belief  in  God,  Providence,  and  eternal  life,  persists  in 
lecturing  us  on  the  best  way  to  eliminate  evil  and  to  foster  good  in 
the  structure  of  a  society  that,  for  anything  we  know,  may  be 
already  (if  the  Positivists  are  right)  in  course  of  decomposition  and 
not  far  from  its  end.  The  humanist  who  rejects  God  is  under  this 
great  difficulty  in  preaching  the  "  Service  of  Man  " — that  he  has 
already  cut  up  by  the  roots  that  highest  expression  of  moral  value 
which  is  implied  in  the  very  word  "eternal."  If  it  be  a  matter  of 
infinite  moment,  of  moment  for  all  time,  whether  I  am  this  or 
that,  evil  or  good,  then  the  foundation  for  spiritual  enthusiasm,  for 
missionary  self-sacrifice  of  the  noblest  kind,  is  firmly  laid.  But  if  the 
whole  thing  be  a  temporary  phenomenon,  of  no  more  significance 
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when  once  it  has  vauished  into  the  past,  than  the  beauty  or  ugliness 
of  the  weather,  men  will  never  be  able  to  persuade  themselves  that  it 
is  a  duty  to  risk  their  own  happiness  in  the  only  life  they  have,  on 
the  chauce  of  increasing  somebody  else's  still  more  uncertain  happi- 
ness in  a  life  which  may  never  be.  The  "  Service  of  Man  "  in  any 
high  and  strenuous  sense  seems  to  me  to  be  absolutely  dependent 
on  the  belief  in  an  eternal  being  infinitely  raised  above  men,  who 
inculcates  that  service,  who  aids  it,  and  who  inspires  us  with  the 
faith  that  the  fruits  of  that  service  will  be  eternal. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  subject  of  that  belief  in  divine  grace, 
and  its  supernatural  influence  on  the  heart,  against  which  Mr. 
Cotter  Morison  rails  through  so  many  pages,  and  treats  as  having 
undermined  human  morality  more  completely  than  any  other  doc- 
trine of  the  Christian  theology.  For  my  part,  I  beUeve  that, 
within  the  limits  assigned  to  it  in  the  teaching  of  Christ,  there  is  no 
teaching  so  essential  to  the  "  Service  of  Man  '*  as  this  doctrine, 
none  which  has  eflfected  more  for  degraded  beings,  none  which  would 
be  more  grievously  missed  if  it  could  be  obliterated  from  amongst  the 
resources  of  philanthropic  effort.  Aud  by  the  universal  testimony  of 
all  who  have  been  helped  by  it,  the  reason  is  threefold — mainly  because 
grace  is  a  real  cause,  and  therefore  belief  in  it  justifies  itself;  partly 
because  it  sustains  infinite  hope,  that  hope  which  Mr.  Morison  and 
his  friends  have  lost,  since  they  preach  to  us  that  the  only  chance 
for  the  future  is  to  stamp  out  degraded  types  of  being  altogether; 
and  partly^  &gain,  because  it  quenches  pride  and  connects  that 
hope  with  the  humility,  not  with  the  self-esteem,  of  the  hopers. 
The  belief  in  miracles  of  grace  has  effected  miracles  of  regeneration 
in  the  hands  of  all  the  great  missionary  churches,  Roman  Catholic, 
Calvinist,  Quaker,  Wesleyan,  and  Unitarian.  Aud  I  cannot  imagine 
how  the  Positivists  are  to  supply  its  place,  unless,  indeed,  they 
should  ever  be  able  (which  God  forbid)  to  carry  public  sentiment 
with  them  in  preaching  a  war  of  extermination  against  the  lowest  moral 
caste  of  society,  the  effect  of  which  would  Ije,  I  imagine,  an  early 
discovery  that  the  process  sanctioned  for  the  extirpation  of  those  who 
are  apparently  the  worst  members  of  society  would  involve  the 
rapid  degradation  of  the  whole.  For  of  course  the  very  principle 
of  extinguishing  the  evil  stocks,  involves  an  assumption  of  the 
power  to  discern  the  evil  stocks,  and  this  presumes  a  Pharisaic  con- 
dition of  the  heart  in  those  who  would  be  willing  to  arrogate  to 
themselves  such  power.  Mr.  Morison  is  shocked  at  what  he  calls  the 
immoral  doctrine  that  God  can  by  His  grace  convert  the  worst 
sinner  into  the  greatest  saint,  and  I  do  not  deny  that  it  has  been 
often  so  expounded  as  to  strike  at  the  roots  of  all  morality ;  but  put 
it  in  the  worst  form  you  can  imagine,  and  it  will  not  exert  half  the 
demoralizing  influence  that  any  assumption  of  the  power  to  determine 
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which  are  those  evil  human  stocks  whence  it  would  be  monstrotis 
to  expect  any  sprouting  of  good, — the  Positiviat  substitute,  if  I 
rightly  understand  Mr.  Morisoa's  book,  for  the  Christian  doctrine 
of  grace, — would  certainly  produce.  I  know  of  no  more  authorita- 
tive assertion  of  that  side  of  the  doctrine  of  grace  which  offends  Mr 
Morisou  than  St.  Paul's  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans  :  '*  So  then, 
he  hath  mercy  on  whom  he  will,  and  whom  he  will  he  hardeueth." 
But  St.  Paul  himself  puts  the  question,  "  Is  there  unrighteous- 
ness with  God  ?  "  and  replies,  "  God  forbid.**  He  declines  to  go 
behind  the  will  of  God,  to  ask  why  God  has  mercy  on  one  and  not 
on  another ;  but  he  maintains  that  the  will  of  God,  whatever  it  be, 
is  founded  in  righteousness.  And  surely  with  our  knowledge  of  the 
extreme  complexity  of  the  influences  of  inheritance,  it  is  perfectly 
easy  to  conceive  that  acts  of  grace  which  appear  to  human 
observers  simply  arbiti-ary,  may  be  founded  in  absolute  justice, 
and  express  nothing  but  the  compensation  to  beings  whose  nature, 
circumstances  and  history  had  borne  very  hardly  on  their  moral 
character,  for  the  unfavourable  conditions  under  which  they  had  pre- 
viously been  called  to  struggle.  It  may  be  well  for  us  not  to  go  too 
much  behind  the  divine  will,  and  the  faith  that  that  will  is  founded 
in  righteousness ;  but  certainly  there  is  no  kind  of  difficulty  for 
any  one  who  accepts  that  faith  in  the  divine  righteousness,  in  holding 
that  miracles  of  grace,  as  Christians  call  them,  are  by  no  means 
arbitrary,  but  are,  strictly  speaking,  illustrations  of  the  divine 
righteousness.  No  one  can  pretend  that  any  Christian  apostle  has 
revealed  to  us  that  the  arbitrary  will  of  God — if,  indeed,  righteous- 
ness be  capable  of  pure  arbitrariness — and  that  alone,  makes  the  only 
difterence  between  the  gift  of  grace  and  the  denial  of  that  gift.  But 
to  return  to  ray  point.  Though  it  is  easy  enough  for  a  Christian  to 
believe  that  the  gift  of  grace  follows  laws  of  its  own,  and  those  laws, 
laws  of  transcendental  justice,  it  is  not  easy  at  all  to  understand 
where  Positivists  propose  to  find  the  moral  resources  for  the  re- 
generation of  the  world  without  having  cither  any  inexhaustible 
source  of  hope,  such  as  the  belief  in  divine  grace  gives,  or  any  inex- 
haustible spring  of  humility,  such  as  the  same  belief  gives.  Mr. 
Morison  holds  that  Christianity  has  made  great  saints  out  of  men 
with  finely  touched  spirits,  but  has  harl  comparatively  little  influence 
over  commonplace  and  average  men,  whose  hearts  it  has  not  succeeded 
in  touching.  But  where  without  faith  will  he  get  even  that  regenerat- 
ing power  over  average  men  which  Christian  heroea  have  gained? 
No  one  can  say  that  sucli  lives  as  those  of  St.  Francis,  or  St.  Benedict, 
or  St.  Philip  Neri,  or  such  even  as  those  of  Knox,  George  Fox, 
Bunyan,  Whitfield,  Wesley,  or  even  the  chiefs  of  the  Salvation 
Army,  have  been  without  influence  on  commonplace  and  average  men, 
in  spite  of  the  rhetorical  complaints   and   exaggerations  which  Mr. 
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Morison  quotes  from  the  sermons  of  religious  men.  Can  he  produce 
evidence  of  an  influence  equal  in  degree  for  any  one  Secularist  or 
Positivist  leader  ?  Can  M.  Littre^  or  Mr.  Congreve,  or  Mr.  Harrison 
boast  of  any  influence  exercised  over  the  Uvea  of  average  men,  to 
compare  with  that  of  these  religious  leaders?  Can  men  with  no 
source  of  hope  outside  their  own  race,  and  no  source  of  hope  even  in 
their  own  race  that  does  not  tend  to  humiliate  the  class  which  most 
needs  regeneration  in  comparison  with  the  class  which  wields  the  regen- 
erating agency,  expect  to  achieve  even  one-tenth  part  of  the  successes 
which  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity  have  wielded  when  combined  ?  Mr. 
Horison  will  reply  that  Positivists  may  at  least  achieve  more  than 
religious  men  with  the  ground  under  their  feet  undermined  by  a  half- 
confessed  scepticism,  are  capable  of  achieving  ;  that  they  will  do  as 
much  without  the  necessity  of  ignori^ng  scientific  certainties  in  an  age 
of  science,  as  religious  men,  with  their  minds  embarrassed  and  crippled 
by  new  scientiflc  limitations  clumsily  engrafted  on  the  faith  of  their 
fathers,  can  achieve  now.  He  contends,  as  I  understand  him,  that 
the  modem  men  of  faith  are  only  half  believers  ;  that  the  modern 
humility  is  only  a  poor  imitation  of  the  old  humility  wliich  the  age 
of  faith  produced ;  and  that^  what  with  this  half  faith  and  half 
humility,  frank  evangelists  of  humanism  will  be  at  least  as  successful 
now*  as  the  poor  preachers  of  the  half-and-half  religious  faith,  which 
.is  all  that  our  day  can  boast  of. 

Well,  that  reply  touches  the  real  hinge  of  the  question  raised  by 
Mr.  Cotter  Morison — namely,  the  extent  to  which  he  is  wrong  or 
right  in  treating  our  modern  Christianity  as  so  hollow  and  uneasy, 
80  haunted  by  self-distrust,  so  conscious  of  misgiving,  spiritual, 
moral  and  intellectual,  that  it  is  salt  which  has  lost  its  savour,  and 
is  fit  only  to  be  cast  out  and  trodden  under  the  foot  of  men.  1 
believe  that  Mr.  Cotter  Morison  sees  very  clearly,  and  points  out 
very  truly,  how  great  a  number  of  new  doubts  and  difficulties  has  in 
this  last  generation  beset  Christian  believers  from  various  sides — 
from  the  side  of  science  in  relation  to  miracle;  from  the  aide  of 
historical  criticism  in  relation  to  the  authenticity  of  Scripture ;  from 
the  side  of  ethical  feeling  in  relation  to  the  sternness  of  God's 
laws ;  and,  finally,  from  the  side  of  intellectual  distrust  of  the 
process  by  which  the  development  of  Christian  doctrine  was  efiected. 
It  is  perfectly  true  that  Christian  faith  has  often  been  attacked, 
and  has  often  been  staggered  from  all  these  sides  in  turn,  and  some- 
times from  all  these  sides  at  once  ;  but  it  is,  so  far  as  I  can  judge, 
utterly  untrue  that  the  result,  even  of  all  these  combined  sets  against 
the  certitude  of  Christian  belief,  has  been  to  make  it  easier,  more 
natural,  more  truthful,  to  give  up  Christian  theology  as  a  human 
fable,  and  to  fight  the  battle  of  "  the  service  of  man "  from  the 
Humanist's  and  the  Positivist's  point  of  view,  than  to  be  a  Christian. 
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With  the  multiplication  of  difficulties  on  every  side,  there  hat ' 
come  also  a  multiplication  of  new  lights  tending  distinctly  towards  a 
rehabilitation  of  the  old  truth  in  new  forms.  Take,  first,  the  effect 
of  the  new  science  and  its  relation  to  what  has  been  called  miracle. 
Theoretically,  as  all  the  best  scientific  minds  are  agreed,  there  is  no 
contradiction  at  all  between  the  principle  of  the  uniformity  of  the 
law  of  causation  and  a  very  marvellous  interruption  of  the  ordinary 
course  of  Nature.  All  that  is  proved  by  such  an  interruption  is  the 
intervention  of  some  new  and  unexpected  cause.  How  inexhaustible 
is  the  number  of  unexplored  causes,  no  man  knows  better  than  the 
true  man  of  science.  Of  the  unexplored  causes  which  are  most 
concerned  with  such  events  as  arc  ordinarily  called  miraculous,  the 
most  important  doubtless  are  those  which  represent  the  influence  of 
conscious  will.  Now,  1  am  perfectly  sure  that  no  man  can  look  with 
an  open  mind  at  all  the  new  investigations  of  that  influence — of 
what  is  called  will-power,  of  mesmerism,  of  so-called  "  telepathy  " — 
and  not  be  firmly  convinced  that  many  of  the  miracles  of  Scripture 
have  had  transcripts,  though  they  may  be  more  or  less  faint  transcripts, 
in  the  experience  of  the  modern  world.  It  will  be  said  at  once  that 
so  far  as  the  miracles  of  Scripture  have  had  any  transcripts  in  ordinary 
life,  they  lose  ipso  facto  their  value  as  miracles.  That  is  surely 
utterly  false.  No  one  supposes  now  that  miracles  could  attest  truth. 
What  they  do  attest  is  power ;  and,  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word 
"  miracle,"  superhuman  power.  Well,  superhuman  power  can  only 
be  tested  by  comparing  it  with  human  power.  What  one  being  can  do 
with  gifts  that  we  should  call  perhaps  exceptional,  but  still  not  super- 
natural, another  could  surpass  with  gifts  that  arc  wholly  exceptional, 
and  which  might  fairly  be  called  supernatural.  The  value  of  what 
I  call  the  faint  modern  transcripts  of  Scripture  miracles  is  to  show- 
that  there  are  the  f/enns  in  ordinary  human  experience  of  many  of 
the  powers  which  in  prophet  and  apostle,  and  still  more  in  Jesus 
Christ,  have  been  justly  called  supernatural ;  and  therefore  that,  if 
we  admit  the  evidence  of  a  higher  range  of  spiritual  and  moral  life 
altogether  in  many  parts  of  the  Scriptures  than  our  own,  we  have  no 
right  to  discredit  as  false  the  exertion  of  power  of  this  wholly  excep- 
tional kind,  by  beings  living  on  that  higher  range  of  existence,  if 
these  powers  be  only  more  exalted  forms  of  powers  of  will  and  insight, 
which,  in  a  feebler  and  poorer  form,  are  in  actual  operation  amongst 
ourselves.  No  one  can  read  even  such  a  book  as  Dr.  Carpenter's, 
"  Mental  Physiology  "  without  being  convinced  of  the  extraordinary 
exaltation  which  it  is  possible  to  give,  by  the  exercise  of  will,  to 
the  senses  even  of  other  men.  Convincing  evidence  has  been, 
accumulated  by  the  "  Society  for  Psychical  Ilesearch,"  that  this 
influence  may  be  so  exerted  as  to  affect  the  senses  of  persons  at  a 
distance,  and  this,  too,  without   any  previous  expectation  on  their 
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part.  Of  course,  all  this  proves  nothlog  but  the  large  power  of  will 
over  phcuomena  usually  supposed  to  be  subject  to  exclusively 
physical  laws.  But  graut  such  a  power,  and  it  becomes  a  thing  not 
in  violation  of  analogy,  but  in  accordance  with  analogy,  that  beings 
admitted  on  all  hands  to  have  been  endowed  with  moral  and  spiritual 
power  of  an  exceptional  kind,  and  iti  the  case  of  Christ  with  moral 
and  spiritual  power  such  as  there  is  no  other  instance  of  in  history, 
should  have  wielded  an  influence  of  this  kind  in  a  far  higher  and  in- 
tenser  form.  What  I  feel  convinced  of  is  that  a  candid  use  of  modem 
knowledge,  instead  of  asserting  the  dependence  of  the  spiritual  on 
the  physical  more  emphatically  than  before,  proves  to  demonstration 
the  extraordinary  influence  of  the  spiritual  part  of  man  over  the 
physical,  extending  even  to  the  verification  of  a  rather  widely 
diffused  power  of  self-manifestation  at  very  great  distances  at  the 
moment  of  death.  And  if  these  facts  be  admitted,  as  I  believe  aU 
truly  candid  investigators  will  soon  admit,  I  hold  that  the  supposed 
d.  priori  case  against  what  has  been  called  miracle,  is  being 
completely  broken  down,  and  that  in  all  lives  where  there  has  been 
the  manifestation  of  extraordinary  moral  and  spiritual  energy,  there 
is  no  ground  for  distrust  if  we  find  the  evidence  also  of  an  extraor- 
dinary power  of  altering  and  moulding  to  their  own  purposes  the 
physical  uniformities  of  our  life.  Tbe  new  light,  so  far  from  rendering 
our  conception  of  the  uniformities  of  the  physical  world  more  rigid,  has, 
I  believe,  rendered  it  far  more  elastic. 

Again,  so  far  as  I  am  competent  to  judge  the  evidence,  I  am 
inclined  to  hold  firmly  that  the  progress  of  historical  criticism, 
while  it  has  long  ago  exploded  the  historical  infallibility  of  the 
Bible,  and  perhaps  shown  us  that  the  Book  of  Daniel,  if  not  one  or 
two  other  books,  may  be  altogether  untrustworthy — I  should  say  that 
I  speak  on  this  matter  without  any  of  the  special  knowledge  of 
an  expert — has  gone  far  to  re-establish  the  authority  of  some  of  the 
most  important  books  of  the  New  Testament,  and  to  discredit  those 
theories  of  Baur  and  his  disciples  which  maintained  the  absolute 
unauthenticity  of  the  fourth  Gospel  and  the  bitter  quarrel  between 
St.  Paul  and  the  Jewish  apostles  which  the  book  of  Acts  was  written, 
in  Baur's  view,  to  salve  over  and  conceal.  So  far  as  1  can  judge, 
the  most  thoughtful  German  criticism  of  the  day  has  more  or  less 
disavowed  these  theories,  and  gone  far  towards  re-establishing  the 
truthfulness  of  the  most  important  documents  on  which  the  faith  of 
the  Church  is  founded.  1  am  aware  that  men  of  \qtj  high  learning 
think  otherwise.  But  I  believe  that  the  tendency  of  the  more  learned 
criticism  of  recent  days  has  been  on  the  whole  decidedly  conservative. 
And  assuredly  the  evidence  for  the  resurrection  of  Christ  founded 
on  St.  Paul's  testimony  as  to  the  belief  of  the  Church  after  his  conver- 
sion, has  never  been  advanced  with  greater  force  than  in  our  own 
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day.  Yet  with  all  this  evidence,  and  all  that  it  implies,  in  our 
handSj  it  seems  to  me  impossible  that  a  light  should  not  be  reflected 
back  by  it  on  the  credibility  of  the  Gospels  which  would  justify  any 
reasonable  man  in  accepting  their  evidence  as  to  the  character  of  our 
Lord's  life  and  work. 

There  remains,  of  course,  the  great  question  on  which  Mr.  Cotter 
Morison  insists  so  vigorously,  as  to  the  moral  contents  of  the 
Christian  revelation — whether  the  awful  words  as  to  "  eternal '' 
life  and  "  eternal  '*  condemnation,  as  to  '*  the  worm  that  dieth  not 
and  the  fire  that  is  not  quenched/'  as  to  the  propitiatory  sacrifice  of 
Christ  (on  which  Mr.  Cotter  Morison  appears  to  have  taken  his 
representation  of  Christian  theology  from  the  very  worst  sources 
open  to  him  and  to  have  misrepresented  it  most  grossly),  as  to  the 
character  of  temptation,  and,  finally,  as  to  the  mystery  of  the 
Godhead,  arc  of  a  kind  or  not  of  a  kind  to  subdue  the  heart  of  man 
by  their  truth,  and  to  stir  him  to  the  noblest  work  by  their  influence. 
He  maintains  that  they  arc  not,  that  the  Christian  revelation  is  at  once 
frightfully  severe  and  capriciously  easy-going,  intrinsically  unjust, 
profoundly  inconsistent  with  itself,  and  in  its  teaching  as  to  God 
inconsistent  with  any  idea  of  infinite  being  that  it  is  possible  for  ns 
to  form.  And  for  all  these  reasons  he  rejects  it.  It  would  require  a 
volume  larger  than  his  own  to  go  into  his  charges^  but  I  must  say  that 
he  on  his  part  seems  to  me  to  be  grossly  inconsistent  in  holding 
that  a  Christianity  so  full  of  immoral  doctrine  and  obtuse  feelin  g 
could  have  fostered  the  high  saintliness  which  he  prizes  so  much, 
and  to  which  he  renders  so  eloquent,  and  yet  as  it  seems  to  me  so  para- 
doxical, a  tribute.  Surely  a  teacher  who  thinks  that  repentance  has 
no  meaning  except  so  far  as  it  is  a  guarantee  of  changed  habits — and 
that  remorse  is  a  blunder  of  the  most  serious  kind,  a  misapplication  of 
power  which  ought  to  be  directed  wholly  towards  the  future,  into 
idle  self-reproaches  for  a  past  which  could  not  by  any  possibility 
have  l>ecn  anything  but  what  it  was,  ought  not  to  prize  so  highly  a 
moral  ideal  which  devoted  so  large  a  portion  of  human  strength  to 
the  work  of  self-humiliation  for  the  sins  of  the  past.  But  I  must 
not  waste  time  in  remarking  on  Mr.  Morison's  inconsistencies,  for 
the  little  space  T  have  left  must  be  devoted  to  explainiug  why  the 
contents  of  the  Christian  revelation  seem  to  me  much  more  than 
consistent  with — a  strong  illumination  of — all  that  we  do  know  and 
are  still  teaming,  as  to  the  nature  of  that  mysterious  power  in  the 
grasp  of  which  we  live. 

How  may  I  beat  describe  what  is  known  of  that  power  without  any 
reference  to  Christian  teaching  ?  I  should  say  first  that  it  is  one 
which  has  given  birth  to  superabundance  of  physical  life,  so  that  the 
various  forms  of  physical  life  jostle  each  other  and  vie  with  each  other 
for  room,  for  nourishment,  for  mastery,  till  only  the  higher  forms  in 
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each  kind  survive ;  and  that  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  surviving 
forms  are,  on  the  whole,  higher  functions,  higher  intelligence,  com- 
bined, as  wc  ascend  in  type,  with  higher  affections  and  higher 
loyalty  to  something  above  them  ;  that  in  man,  who  is  the  highest 
of  terrestrial  beings,  this  intelligence  and  these  affections  and 
loyalties,  develop  for  the  first  time  the  conviction  that  our  own 
private  wishes  and  the  deepest  of  these  feelings  of  loyalty  are  at 
variance  with  each  other,  and  that  we  are  not  willing  to  do  what 
nevertheless  we  know  that  we  both  can  do  and  ought  to  do ;  in  other 
words,  that  half  our  hearts  are  averted  from  what  the  other  and 
better  half  impel  us  to  do  ;  that  this  cruel  sense  of  division  in  our 
nature  grows  with  the  growth  of  the  inteOigence,  the  growth  of  the 
affections,  and  the  growth  of  social  wants  ;  that  it  is  especially 
emphasized  when  we  come  to  the  necessity  of  killing  off  our  com- 
petitors in  the  fashion  inheritetl  from  our  animal  nature,  and  still  more 
when  tempted  to  thin  away  our  own  people  by  the  law  of  the  strongest 
in  order  to  make  more  room  and  more  opportunities  of  enjoyment 
for  ourselves ;  in  a  word,  that  *' the  conflict  for  existence'^  which 
determines  the  survivals  of  animal  life,  is  in  man  controlled  by  the 
growing  sense  of  loyalty  to  some  invisible  power  which  forbids  it ;  and 
that  the  jostling  of  selfish  desires  is  thus  made  to  recognize  a  new  and 
nobler  competitor  in  the  law  of  sacrifice.  No  one  is  more  cnthxisiastic 
for  the  law  of  sacrifice  than  Mr.  Cotter  Morison,  but  he  treats  it  as 
one  of  purely  human  origin,  and  ridicules  it  as  sheer  injustice  when 
it  is  announced  by  theologians  as  proceeding  from  the  creative  power 
itself.  "  The  essence  of  practical  religion  at  all  times  has  been 
sacrifice,"  he  says,  on  p.  251.  "  In  this  capacity  of  sacrifice  regardless 
of  self  we  have  the  purest  essence  of  the  best  religions,"  he  says  again,  on 
p.  261,  only  he  calls  it  '*  a  human  quality  "  "  which  has  been  evolved  in 
the  long  travail  of  the  world/*  whereas  it  seems  to  me  that  in  its  oldest 
forms  it  has  been  distinctly  the  shadowof  adivinc  comoiand.  Could  any 
one  conceive  that  Abraham's  belief  that  he  had  been  called  to  give 
up  his  only  son,  on  whom  all  his  human  hopes  depended,  was  of  mere 
human  origin  ?  And  that  story,  I  take  itj  is  a  type  of  the  history  of 
sacrifice  as  something  the  origin  of  which  is  in  divine  inspiration.  It 
was  not  the  sacrifice  of  his  son,  but  the  sacrifice  of  his  personal  will 
-which  was  so  much  wrapped  up  in  that  son — that  was  asked  of 
Abraham ;  and  the  Psalmist  who  represented  God  as  despising  the 
sacrifice  of  bullocks  or  goats,  but  asking  for  the  sacrifice  of  the  will, 
taught  the  same  lesson  in  still  plainer  language.  There  seems  to  me 
nothing  clearer  in  the  history  of  religion  than  that  sacrifice  is  distinctly 
represented  as  a  product  of  religious  inspiration,  as  a  testimony  to 
the  existence  of  objects  of  still  higher  and  purer  affection  in  the  in- 
visible world  than  any  existing  even  on  earth.  The  ideais  of  sacrifice  and 
expiation  are  always  specially  connected  with  the  otherwise  desperate 
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aversion  of  the  humaa  soul  from  the  dictates  of  the  invisible  poirer 
which  requires  our  highest  loyalty — an  aversion  which  sacrifice  alone 
is  deemed  able  to  overcome. 

The  real  question  is,  of  course,  whether  sacrifice  is,  as  the  Positiviata 
hold,  a  mere  human  alleviation  of  a  very  bad  state  of  things  in  a  world 
where  man  has  to  carve  out  for  himself  his  own  lot,  or  a  divine  force 
originated  from  above,  and  so  far  as  it  is  a  human  force  at  all,  only  one 
derived  from  that  higher  source.  1  have  no  doubt  that  here  is  really 
the  central  issue  between  the  Positivists  and  the  theologians,  and  that 
its  solution  depends  on  the  answer  we  give  to  the  question,  firsts 
whether  there  be  or  be  not  such  a  thing  as  sin,  of  purely  human 
origin,  and,  next,  whether  there  be  or  be  not  a  redeeming  principle  in 
sacrifice,  for  the  healing  of  sin,  of  divine  origin,  and  not  of  human. 
Tlie  Christian  revelation  denies  that  God  is  responsible  for  sin,  and 
asserts  that  He  is  the  true  fountain  of  sacrifice;  tliat  the  Cross  is  the 
Cross  of  a  divine  as  well  as  a  human  sufferer,  and  represents  the 
origin  of  redemption  as  identical  with  that  of  life  and  suil'eriug 
itself.  The  whole  question  turns  on  the  reality  of  that  sense  of 
loyalty  to  an  invisible  holiness  against  which  sin  is  the  rebellion.  If 
the  latter  be  all  an  illusion,  so  no  doubt  is  the  former.  If  the 
latter  be  one  of  the  most  impressive  and  saddest  of  the  realities  of 
human  life,  then  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  the  power  against 
which  the  conscience  testifies  that  we  have  revolted,  is  not  a  real 
power,  and  one  which  is  constantly  struggling  in  us  to  subdue 
that  revolt  and  to  reconcile  ua  to  itself.  It  seems  to  mc  that  the  root 
of  the  Positivists'  scorn  for  theology  is  the  determinist  doctrine 
which,  in  spite  of  all  the  evidence  of  the  ages,  denies  the  possibility, 
and  of  course  therefore  the  reality,  of  sin.  Can  they  give  an  instance 
of  any  other  word,  in  any  language,  that  represents  such  a  tremeudoui 
body  of  human  experience  and  sufl'ering  as  the  word  "sin/'  wbicli, 
nevertheless,  stands  for  a  pure  illusion  that  it  would  relieve  every 
one  to  explode,  if  only  the  hard  facta  of  human  nature  were  consistent 
with  treating  it  as  an  illusion  ?  I  cannot  think  of  any  case  at 
all  resembling  it.  And  yet  that  sin  is  an  illusion,  and  a  pure 
illusion,  is  the  view  on  which  the  Positivists  ground  the  doctrine 
that  the  *'  Service  of  Man  "  would  be  promoted  by  giving  up,  as  one 
of  the  most  mischievous  of  dreams,  the  effort  after  the  "  service  of 
God/'  Yet  if  sin  be  no  illusion,  if  it  be  the  evil  fenneut  which 
keeps  human  society  in  perpetual  danger  of  degradation  and 
corruption,  and  if  the  only  remedy  be  that  eagerness  of  the  good  to 
sufier  on  behalf  of  the  bad,  if  by  any  chance  they  may  redeem  the 
bad,  which  the  Positivists  praise  as  the  noblest  "  altruism  " — then, 
which  is  the  more  likely,  that  this  law  of  sacrifice  is  imbedded  in  the 
very  constitution  of  our  universe  and  proceeds  from  the  will  of  the 
great  power  against  whom  aU  sin  is  rebellion,  or  that  man,  who  in 
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that  case  certainly  derives  bis  sense  of  right,  and  his  deeply  ingrained 
feeling  of  misery  when  he  is  disloyal,  from  that  power,  should  yet 
have  invented  for  himself  so  singular  a  remedy  as  the  eagerness  of 
^thc  good  to  suffer  that  the  bad  may  be  reformed  ?     For  ray  part,  I 

jlieve  that  all  that  is  pure  in  human  society  is  based  upon  the  law 
of  sacrifice,  and  that  that  law  is  directly  of  divine  inspiration, 
receiving  its  highest  authority  in  the  revelation  that  God  Himself 
gave  His  Son  to  suffer  that  man  may  be  healed.  I  do  not  care  at 
all  for  the  scoff  that  such  a  belief  only  shows  how  strictly  limited  is 
(lod's  power.  I  cau  imagine  indeed  a  society  in  which  every  in- 
stinct is  right  and  pure,  and  in  which  the  temptation  to  evil  does  not 
exist,  and,  in  a  strictly  "  determinist  "  universe,  that  is  the  society 
one  would  expect  from  a  divine  origin.  But  whether  or  not  such  a 
society  would  be  better  and  nobler  than  the  society  we  actually  know,  is 
a  very  diflerent  question,  and  I  should  think,  even  if  we  had  the  data 
for  answering  it,  that  the  subtraction  to  be  made  from  the  good 
side  of  the  account,  would  perhaps  more  than  overbalance  the  sub- 
traction to  be  made  irom  the  bad  side.  At  all  events,  man  being 
what  he  is,  a  being  deeply  afflicted  with  a  sense  of  sin,  and  deeply 
penetrated  by  a  yearning  for  reconciliation  ivith  the  power  who 
inspires  his  conscience,  the  hankering  after  pure  innocence  is  the 
most  unpractical  of  dreams,  while  the  renovation  of  human  nature  by 
the  divine  principle  of  sacrifice  is  a  verifiable  reality. 

Further,  whether  that  healing  power  of  sacrifice  could  survive  the 
loss  of  the  faith  that  it  is  of  God  and  not  of  man,  that  it  has  its 
source  in  a  divine  action  and  not  in  a  human  resolve,  is  the  one 
question  which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Cotter  Morison  and  his 
frienda  have  altogether  failed  to  consider.  Certainly  the  Christian 
'kainta  irhom  they  so  much  admire  would  not  have  hesitated  to  pro- 
nounce upon  it  with  a  decision  derived  from  their  own  experience, 
in  a  sense  by  no  means  respectful  to  the  views  of  those  of  their 

lodem  eulogists  who  praise  them  for  what  they  were.    Assuredly  to 
treat  the  source   to  which  the  saints  attributed  all  their  strength  as 
chimscra,  and  their  vision  of  the  spiritual  future  itself  as  an  ignis 

ifuuji  of  the  fancy  though  it  was  the  ooly  light  of  their  feet  in  their 
difficult  and  desolate  way,  seems  to  me  one  of  the  most  arbitrary  of 
^the  many  arbitrary  assumptions  which  enter  into,  if  they  do  not 
Ictaally  make  up,  the  Positivists'  creed. 

R.    H.    HUTTON. 


COMMERCIAL    MUSEUMS. 


THE  present  revival   of  the  agitation    for    tlie   establishment  ol 
commercial  museums  in  the  centres  of  production  at   home  and 
in  the  Colonies  appears  to  have  reached  a   point   from  which  some 
attempt  at  realization  may  be  expected.     The  excellent    and   valued 
proposal   of  the   Prince  of  Wales  for   the  creation  of  an  Imperial 
Institute  has  novr  been  satisfactorily  elaborated  by  a  committee  of 
specialists,  and  a  leading   place  in   the  scheme  has  been  awarded  to 
commercial   museums.     Not  only   is   this  the  case,  but   particular 
prominence  is  given  throughout  the  Report  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
Organizing  Committee   to  commercial  and  industrial  requirements, 
both  of  the   mother-country  and  of  the  Coloniea.     Considering  the 
remarkable  absence  of  interest  taken  either  by  Parliament,  or,  until 
lately,  by  Government,  in  the  trading  interests  of  the   community, 
this  special  feature  of  the  proposed  Imperial  Institute  cannot  but  be 
regarded  with  gratification  and  expectation  by  the  commercial  classes. 
The  Report  states  that  the  leading  objects  of  the  United  Kingdom 
section  will  be  (par.  5)  "  the  i)romotion  in  afliliation  with  the  Imperial 
Institute  of  commercial  museums  in  the  City  of  London,  and  in  the 
commercial  centres  of  the  provinces."     I  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  it  is  intended  to  make  these  museums  an  integral  portion  of  the 
Institute  scheme,  and  that  the   Princess  Committee  will   encourage 
their  establishment  by  every  means  in  their  power.     In  the  last  few 
weeks  a  decided  step  in   this  direction  has  been  taken  by  the  Lord 
Mayor's  Institute  Committee,  with  the  approval  and  sanction  of  the 
Institute   Organizing   Committee.      Under  this  arrangement  a  City 
Commercial   Museum  is  made  a  part  of  the  City  Jubilee  Memorial, 
and  30  per  cent,  of  the  funds  subscribed   by  the  City  (unless  other- 
wise indicated)  are  to  be  devoted  specially  to  the  Museum.     This 
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agreement  produces  the  double  result  that  both  the  City  and  the 
lustitute  Committee  are  now  interested  in  briugLng  the  Museum 
scheme  to  a  practical  result. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  the  idea  of  commercial  muHCums ;  the 
wonder  is  only  that  this  country  has  been  able  to  attain  its  prepon- 
derating position  as  a  mercantile  community  amongst  nations  without 
the  eiistence  of  some  such  organization.  The  absence  of  permanent 
trade  exhibitions  from  amongst  our  public  institutions  is  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  exaggeration  to  which  we  have  in  the  United 
Kingdom  carried  the  principle  of  private  initiative  to  the  utter  ex- 
tinction of  that  State  assistance  which  is,  per  contra,  the  principal 
motive  power  of  continental  nationalities.  All  exaggeration  is  bad, 
and  I  venture  to  submit  that  Englishmen  have  formed  such  an  over< 
rated  estimate  of  the  national  utility  and  all-sufficiency  of  their  private 
initiative  system  that  they  have  caused  it  to  recoU  upon  themselves. 
It  punishes  us  in  its  retro-action  to  national  disadvantage,  by  producing 
absolute  inertia  in  directions  where  progress  is  desirable.  The  only 
stimulus  to  which  private  initiative  is  susceptible,  commercially  speak- 
ing, is  the  prospect  of  realizing  a  profit  upon  its  enterprise.  Private 
initiative  therefore  is  distinctly  limited  by  the  possibility  of  attaining 
a  personal  gain,  wliilst  the  realization  of  public  or  national  advantages 
may  be  stated  as  the  exceptional  and  not  the  regular  result  of  its 
action.  Instances  even  can  be  quoted  where  the  efforts  of  private 
enterprise  are  diametrically  opposed  to  the  national  weal ;  such,  for 
instance,  would  be  the  export  of  machinery,  whereby  the  cheaper  labour 
of  foreign  States  is  enabled  to  decrease  our  national  capacity  as  manu- 
facturers, or  the  sale  of  arms  or  war  material  to  States  which  might 
at  a  given  moment  turn  these  very  products  against  us.  It  is,  I  take 
it,  an  exaggeration  of  the  self-help  idea  which  has  caused  us  to  delay 
the  cKation  of  commercial  museums,  on  the  ground  that  they  belong 
to  that  order  of  institutions  which  do  not  promise  an  immediate 
profit  to  their  promoters,  and  therefore  appeal  for  their  establishment 
to  sentiments  other  than  those  of  private  initiative.  It  certainly  was 
not  ignorance  of  the  possible  utility  of  a  trade  museum  to  the  com- 
munity which  prevented  the  establishment  of  such  a  collection  as  far 
back  as  1851.  Then,  as  now,  it  was  the  bringing  together  of  products 
of  all  kinds  in  a  large  exhibition,  which  suggested  to  the  business 
men  of  the  day  the  idea  of  forming  a  trade  museum.  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  local  exhibitions  have  been  the  starting-point  of  all  con- 
tinental commercial  museums,  from  the  mother  collection  at  Brussels 
to  their  latest  dcvclopmeut,  which  has  been  realized  in  the  German 
Mu:fter 'lagers  at  Stuttgart,  Frankfort,  and  other  places.  The  memo- 
rial presented  by  Loudon  merchants  on  the  occasion  of  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  of  1851  is  still  so  completely  applicable  to  the 
requirements  of  the  present  hour,  that  a   change  of  the  date   and 
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signatures  is  all  tbat  is  necessary  to  make  it  as  worthy  of  conaideration 
to-day  as  it  was  thirty-five  years  ago.  The  question  of  site,  even,  i» 
dealt  with  in  the  identical  words  which  have  been  unwittingly  em- 
ployed by  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  connection  with  the 
same  subject,  within  the  last  month.  I  cannot,  therefore,  refrain  from 
reproducing  the  document  as  an  historical  curiosity  : 

London,  October  16,  1851. 

Gentlemen, — Underatanding  that  Her  Majesty's  CommisBioners  propose 
forming  a  collection  of  the  raw  produce  of  different  countries  shown  in  the 
Great  Exhibition,  we  beg  leave  to  express  our  conviction  of  the  high  practical 
value  of  this  plan. 

We  anticipate  great  benefits  to  merchants,  manufacturers, and  brokers  from 
the  formation  of  agre.it  trade  museum  or  cuUection,  of  which  this  wotild  bo 
the  foundation,  and  in  which  specimens  of  the  natural  productions  or  exports 
of  all  countries  should  be  deposited,  together  with  such  accurate,  scieutific, 
practical,  and  commercial  information  aa  can  be  procured. 

Such  a  museum  would  at  till  times  give  the  most  valimble  aid  to  the  mer- 
cantile community,  and  afford  that  information  which  is  so  constantly  required, 
and  which  there  is  now  no  means  of  obtaining. 

We  would  beg  to  suggest  that,  in  order  to  render  such  a  collection  reall] 
jiVailable  for  trade  purposes,  it  should  be  formed  in  the  City  of  London,  and 

situated  as  to  be  conveniently  accessible  to  tliose  who  want  to  refer  to  it. 
We  have  the  honour  to  be,  gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servants, 


Thomas  Ilankey,  jun. 

John  G.  Hubbard 

J.  H.  PeJly 

William  Cotton 

J.  B.  Heath 

H.  J.  Prescott 

Overend,  Gurney  &  Co. 

Durant  &  Co. 

Geo.  Carr  Glynn 

Forster  &  Smith 

Hanson  Bros.  &  Co. 

Gregson  &,  Co. 

Powles  Bros.  &  Co. 

J.  Thomson  (T.  Moreau  i  Co.) 

Herman  Sillem,  Son  &  Co. 

Doxat  t^  Co. 


H.  W.  Crawford 
H.  W.  Blake 
James  Morris 
J.  Master  man 
Morris,  Prevost  &.  Co. 
John  Chapman  &  Co. 
W.  C.  &  H.  Harnett 
Alfred  Janson 
Chas.  K.  Harford 
Geo.  Fred.  Young  « 
T.  Green  &  Co. 
Geo.  Denny 
Geo,  Penning 
D.  Dunbar 
J.  Wild  &  Sous 


Home,  Eagar  &  Co. 

On  behalf  of  the  committee  for  managing  the  affairs  of  Lloyd's, 

John  Robinson, /jro  Chahman. 

On  behalf  of  Lloyd's  Register  of  British  and  Foreign  Shipping, 

Thomas  Cilapman,  Chairman. 

Since  1851  various  committees^  one  of  which  was  presided  over 
by  Mr.  Childers  in  1874,  have  considered  the  utility  of  establishing 
commercial  museums,  and  iti  two  instances — those  known  as  the 
Charles  Street  and  the  Fife  House  schemes — the  idea  seemed  to 
approach  realization,  only  to  faU  through  at  the  last  moment.     la 
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1876  Dr.  Forbes  Watson  advocated  the  creation  of  a  considerable 
establishment  for  the  exhibition  of  colonial  products  and  raw  mate- 
rials, in  which  the  Colonial  Agents-General  were  to  be  housed,  and  in 
aid  of  which  grants  from  the  Colonics  were  to  be  obtained.  In  several 
other  of  its  features  Dr.  Forbes  Watson's  proposals  verged  very  closely 
on  those  now  put  forward  by  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales 
in  reference  to  the  new  Imperial  Institute. 

It  is,  however,  more  especially  during  the  last  two  or  three  years 
that  the  attention  of  businc^is  men  has  been  attracted  to  the  question 
of  commercial  museums,  by  their  reported  establishment  in  various 
countries  of  Continental  Europe.  The  intelligent  little  State  of 
Belgium  has  been  the  pioneer  of  the  movement.  Exbibitioos,  as 
before  stated,  supplied  the  idea  of  forming  those  museums,  and  the 
necessity  of  developing  Belgian  export  trade  gave  the  impetus  on 
the  strength  of  which  its  Government  took  the  question  in  hand, 
purchased  a  handsome  building  in  the  very  centre  of  the  city,  and 
defrayed  the  eutii'C  cost  of  the  undertakiug,  in  the  working  of  which 
the  Ministries  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Posts  and  Telegraphs  unite 
their  energies.  Germany  followed  with  the  cstablishmeut  of  export 
pattern  agencies,  most  of  which  arc  created  by  private  initiative, 
though  some  receive  either  Government  or  municipal  assistance  in 
the  way  of  freedom  from  rent  and  taxes  by  their  location  in  a  public 
buildiag.  In  Austria  the  towns  of  Vienna  and  Buda  Pesth  are 
carrying  on  their  usual  rivalry,  and  applying  it  to  the  trade  museum 
idea.  The  excellent  but  relatively  small  Oriental  Museum  of 
Vienna,  which  is  splendidly  housed  on  the  first  Hoor  of  the  Exchange, 
■was  originated  unofficially  after  the  Exhibition  of  1873,  and  is  now, 
on  the  strength  of  its  success,  in  process  of  enlargement  and  con- 
Tcrsion  into  a  State  museum.  The  Buda  Pesth  collectioa,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  entirely  a  State-aided  institution.  In  France, 
endeavours  were  made,  with  a  considerable  flourish  of  trumpets, 
to  introduce  a  system  of  local  trade  museums,  under  State  patronage 
and  under  the  management  of  the  local  Chambers  of  Commerce,  which 
on  the  Continent  are  generally  official  bodies.  The  museum  idea 
has  not,  according  to  Mr.  Crowe,  the  commercial  attache  of  the 
British  Embassy  in  Paris,  been  successfully  carried  out  in  France, 
although  certain  local  collections,  particularly  those  of  Lyons  and 
Koucn,  are  worthy  of  attention  and  imitation.  Holland  has  acted 
in  relation  to  trade  museums  only  on  private  initiative  ;  Italy  has 
combined  State  aid  with  private  enterprise;  w-hilst  Switzerland,  as 
usual,  acts  on  a  combination  of  municipal  and  individual  aid. 
Including  Portugal  and  Sweden,  there  arc  at  the  present  moment 
in  Europe  fifty-seven  towns  which  either  have  established  or  com- 
menced to  organize  trade  museums,  or  Muster- lagem.     It  would  be 
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imprudent  to  ignore  the  importance  of  a  movement  which  has 
developed  to  such  a  degree,  even  when  the  incompleteness  of  certain 
efforts^  such  as  those  of  France  and  Holland,  is  fully  allowed  for. 

Continental  trade  museums  have  all  been  formed  for  a  single 
purpose — that  of  extending  the  export  trade  of  the  localities  and 
countries  in  which  they  are  situate.  Any  extension  of  Continental 
exports  must  necessarily  mean  increased  competition  with  British 
trade  in  neutral  markets,  if  not  a  corresponding  reduction  of 
British  exports.  Fdreign  trade  museums  thus  become  a  direct  factor 
in  the  ever-extending  competition  which  from  year  to  year  is 
pressing  more  and  more  closely  on  the  trade  of  this  country  and 
reducing  the  scale  of  its  profits.  Under  these  circumstances  it 
seems  but  fitting  to  consider  whether  it  is  worth  the  while  of  this 
coimtry  to  follow  the  example  in  which  Europe  has  taken  the  lead, 
and  to  derive  for  our  own  advantage  whatever  lesson  is  to  be  learnt 
from  the  new  institutions. 

This  inquiry  was  considered  of  so  much  importance  by  the 
commercial  classes  of  England,  that  the  London  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce resolved  to  dispatch  me  as  its  commissioner  to  report  upon 
the  condition,  prospects,  and  probable  effect  of  the  commercial 
museums  of  Europe.  After  visiting  the  principal  establishments  of 
Belgium,  Holland,  Germany,  Austria,  Switzerland,  and  Northern 
Italy,  1  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  was  desirable  that  the 
British  Empire  shoidd  organize  a  series  of  institutions  throughout 
its  chief  centres  of  production,  by  which  it  should  seek  to  make 
known  its  resources  more  completely  than  at  present^  and  in  which 
it  should  establish  comparisons  between  its  own  manufactures  and 
those  of  competing  nationalities.  After  a  reference  of  the  subject 
to  a  special  committee  aud  to  a  special  meeting  of  the  Council  and 
its  trade  sections,  the  London  Chamber  has  adopted  my  conclusions, 
and  has  addressed  a  request,  through  its  President,  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales's  Committee  of  Advice,  for  the  inclusion  of  commercial 
museums  in  the  Imperial  Institute  proposals.  These  representations 
have,  as  before  stated,  resulted  in  what  is  officially  termed  "  the 
affiliation^'  of  commercial  museums  with  the  Imperial  Institute,  and 
that  affiliation  is  now  accepted  by  the  City  under  the  authority  of  the 
Lord  Mayor's  Committee,  which  is  now  receiving  subscriptions  for 
the  two  schemes  simultaneously. 

Commercial  museums  should  rcaUy  be  more  of  the  nature  of  trade 
exhibitions  than  of  museums.  Their  principal  aim  should  be  to 
deal  with  the  present  rather  than  with  the  past.  At  the  same  timCj 
a  sufficient  record  and  collection  of  types  or  samples  indicating  the 
development  of  specific  branches  of  production,  the  changes  of 
fashion,  design,  shape,  material,  aud  quality  which  have  taken  place 
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In  the  course  of  years,  is  both  desirable  and  necessary.  Nevertheless, 
the  great  impulse  of  self-interest  will  naturally  cause  more  attention 
to  be  given  to  the  products  of  to-day  than  to  those  of  bygone 
seasons.  The  contents  of  these  exhibition  museums  must  vary 
according  to  the  locality.  Manchester,  for  instance,  would  devote 
its  primary  attention  to  cotton  in  all  its  stages — raw,  spun,  woven, 
grey,  dyed,  printed,  and  linished.  Leeds  and  Bradford  would  care 
leas  for  cotton,  except  as  warps,  hut  would  be  very  much  interested 
in  woollens — heavy  and  Ught.  broad  or  narrow ;  and  in  the  similar 
productions,  dyes,  finishes,  and  makes-up  of  other  countries.  Sheffield 
would  concentrate  its  attention  upon  iron,  steel,  and  cutlery; 
Birmingham  on  hardware,  Staffordshire  on  pottery ;  whilst  Loudon, 
as  &  distributing  centre,  would  necessarily  be  generally  inter- 
ested in  most  provinciitl  industries,  and  more  partictdarly  in  raw 
materials  and  ''produce."  The  London  museum,  as  representing 
the  largest  commercial  centre  of  the  Empire,  as  the  focussing  point 
of  its  transit  trade,  and  the  connecting  link  of  our  colonial 
exchanges,  would  necessarily  have  to  be  the  largest  and  most  com- 
plete. It  is  satisfactory,  therefore,  to  find  that  the  London  Chamber 
of  Commerce  has  not  recoiled  from  the  considerable  responsibility 
which  will  fall  upon  it  of  assuming  the  initiative  of  promoting  the 
largest,  and  perhaps  the  first,  of  British  trade  exhibition  museums. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  the  establishment  of  trade  museums  will 
lead  to  an  immediate  and  profitable  extension  of  our  exports. 
The  process  will  be  an  educational  one  more  than  any  other ;  and 
consequently  it  would  be  gradual  and  progressive,  but  in  the  long 
run  decidedly  advantageous,  and  it  is  hoped  thorough.  The  large 
firms  will  have  little  to  gain  from  museums,  as  their  own  resources 
and  capital  enable  them  either  to  procure  reliable  information  direct, 
or  to  dispatch  a  capable  servant  for  its  collection.  Still,  even  the 
large  firms  would  occasionally  discover  in  the  museum  a  new  fibre  or  a 
new  product  to  which  their  attention  might  not  otherwise  have  been 
called.  The  museum  will  soon  become  and  be  recognized  as  a 
rallying  point,  to  which  samples  of  every  article  presenting  prospects 
of  trade  will  be  sent.  Travellers  in  foreign  countries,  consuls, 
inventors,  producers  of  all  kinds,  either  at  home  or  in  the  colonics, 
who  desire  to  bring  a  sample  or  a  manufacture  to  the  notice  of  the 
British  commercial  public  will  send  it  to  the  museum,  where  it  will 
be  classed  and  announced  amongst  the  receipts  of  '*  new  "  articles. 
If  it  presents  features  of  interest,  it  will  probably  be  examined  by 
specialists,  by  whose  assistance  the  museum  authorities  will  soon  be 
able  to  form  an  estimate  of  its  merits,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  either 
let  it  find  its  way  to  "  waste."  or  store  it  up  for  future  reference. 
Tlierc   is    little    doubt  that    many  useful  articles  arc  lost  to    con- 
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sumptiou  and  to  commerce,  from  the  absence  of  a  known  centre  to 
which  they  can  be  sent,  and  from  thence  made  known  to  interested 
parties.  Keen  and  pushing  as  are  our  business  men,  they  fail  to 
notice  and  know  everythiug.  Only  within  the  last  few  mouths  ti 
committee  of  experts  from  the  Leather  Trade  Section  of  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce  visited  the  Colonial  and  Indiau  Exhibition, 
with  a  view  of  examining  and  reporting  upon  the  leather  and  allied 
products  there  exhibited.  To  their  great  surprise,  they  found  in  the 
Indian  court,  carefully  arranged  and  grouped  by  Dr.  Watt,  nearly 
two  hundred  samples  of  bark  and  tanning  materials  which  were 
completely  and  absolutely  unknown  to  the  trade.  If  a  commercial 
museum  is  organized,  samples  of  this  kind  will  reach  it ;  if  it  is  not 
created,  there  is  no  doubt  that,  notwithstanding  the  sleepless  but  not 
imiversal  eye  of  self-interest  many  useful  products  will  remain 
unknown,  aud  will  be  lost,  for  many  years  at  least,  to  consumption 
and  production. 

There  are  a  number  of  firms,  both  merchants  and  manufacturers, 
who  own  collections  of  samples  beaiiug  on  their  own  branch  of  trade. 
and  often  covering  the  operations  of  a  long  series  of  years.  Dona-J 
tions  of  these  could  no  doubt  be  obtained  in  a  considerable  number 
of  cases,  and  would  go  far  to  form  a  historical  collection,  which 
would  prove  most  valuable  to  the  designer,  the  artisan,  aud  the  manu- 
facturer. Nothing  is  so  common  in  trade  as  the  revival  of  an  old 
model,  an  old  shape,  or  an  old  patteni,  with  modern  adaptations.  It 
has  been  stated  that,  because  a  variety  of  those  private  collections 
exist,  therefore  a  public  museum  is  unnecessary;  that  because  a 
few  high-class  firms  go  to  the  expense  of  keeping  themselves  well- 
informed,  therefore  it  is  not  desirable  to  place  the  commercial 
public  iu  possession  of  that  knowledge  of  trade  secrets  which  should 
be  the  privilege  of  those  who  pay  dear  to  discover  them.  Reasoninj 
of  this  kind  is  useful  iu  illustrating  >vhat  I  call  the  standing  conflict^ 
between  private  and  public  interest.  Institutions  of  the  nature  of 
commercial  museums  are  created  for  the  advantage  of  the  public 
and  of  the  country,  not  of  individuals,  and  the  opposition  of  certain 
firms  to  this  means  of  disseminating  information  only  proves  that 
museums  can  teach  facts  which  are  lost  in  their  absence,  and  that  it 
is  to  the  interest  of  "  the  greatest  number  ''  that  such  institutions 
should  be  opened.  The  large  firms  will^  as  capitalists,  retain  their 
power  and  pre-eminence,  whether  museums  are  opened  or  not,  and  if 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years  it  is  found  that  museum  exhibitiuns  add 
sensibly  to  the  amount  of  our  trade,  nothing  is  more  certain  than 
that  the  large  firms  will  obtain  the  main  shai'c  of  the  increase. 

The  effect  of  this  process  of  natural  selection    has,  as  a  matter  of 
practical  experience,  made  itself  felt  in  Germany  already.    I  was  told 
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by  tlie  iiitelligent  managers  of  the  Musier-lagers  at  Stuttgart  and 
Frankfort  that  the  commission  firms  at  first  opposed  and  held  aloof 
from  the  pattern-depot  sale-rooms.  But  in  course  of  time  the 
commission  houses  learnt  that^  instead  of  interfering  with  their  busi- 
I  ness,  instead  of  decreasing  the  purchasiugtendencies  of  their  customers, 
the  large  collection  of  patterns  brought  together  by  tlie  agency 
positively  tempted  the  purchaser  to  secure  a  larger  variety  aud 
quantity  of  goods  than  formerly.  Relying  Nomewhat  on  the  credit 
given  by  the  commission  house,  and  believing  that  in  their  turn  their 
own  customers  would  be  similarly  attracted  by  a  large  assortment  of 
the  last  nouveauids,  I  was  assured  that  the  majority  of  buyers  had 
regularly  exceeded  the  amounts  of  the  purchases  which  they  had  fixed 
upon  when  leaving  home.  It  may  be  assumed  also  that  a  buyer 
whose  credit  is  good  enough  to  enable  him  to  purchase  without  the 
support  of  a  commission  house,  will  hardly  wait  the  advent  of  a  com- 
mercial museum  to  eater  into  direct  relations  with  the  producer.  On 
the  whole,  then,  it  would  appear  that  the  intermediary  has  quite  as 
much  to  gain  as  to  lose  from  any  alteration  in  the  system  of  buying 
which  may  be  brought  about  by  trade  museums. 

These  difficulties,  however,  would  not  apply  to  the  class  of 
commercial  museums  which  would  be  adaptable  to  the  British  Empire. 
Auythiug  of  the  kind  which  we  may  undertake  in  this  country  or 
the  Colonies  must  be  a  public  institution,  open  free,  and  not  therefore 
the  theatre  of  business  operations.  The  Muster-lager  is  a  close 
corporation,  a  co-operative  association  of  exportiug  manufacturers, 
from  whom  foreigners  and  rivals  are  as  jealously  excluded  as  they 
would  be  from  any  private  warehouse.  I  quite  believe  that  the  Muster- 
iayer  or  pattern  depot  idea  is  applicable  to  British  operations,  especially 
as  regards  articlesormanufactures  from  a  distance — from  the  Continent 
and  the  Colonies.  But  if  we  adopt  this  plan,  it  must  be  as  a  matter 
of  private  enterprise,  not  in  a  public  institution.  There  is  no  reason 
why  the  position  of  London  as  a  transit  centre  should  not  be  made 
use  of  to  transfer  the  showrooms — for  the  Muster-hf/er  is  but  a  show- 
room— of  Germany,  Austria,  Italy  aud  France,  to  our  own  metropolis. 
Since  branches  have  been  opened  in  Hamburg  aud  Frankfort,  why  not 
organize  a  monster  agency  in  London?  I  throw  out  the  suggestion 
for  what  it  may  be  worth,  fceliog  conviueed  that  sooner  or  later  it 
will  be  acted  upon. 

The  trade  museum,  on  the  other  hand,  is  eminently  adapted  to 
the  purposes  of  a  public  service.  Since  practicilly  the  whole  of  the 
countries  of  Western  p]urope  are  actively  engaged  upon  their 
organization,  we  could  not  prudently  remain  behind  in  this  new 
phase  of  competition.  The  very  success  of  our  commercial  opera- 
tions   in    the    past    now    imposes    the    duty  upon    us    of    leaving 
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some  acceptable  record  of  our  industrial  history  for  the  enlighten- 
ment of  future  generations.  Great  Jis  is  the  creative  power  of  mau» 
there  is  an  inherent  tendency  to  borrow  and  adapt,  rather  than  to 
evolve.  Do  we  not  go  to  India  for  designs  for  our  cottons  and 
shawls,  to  Persia  for  the  styles  of  our  carpets,  to  Japan  and  China 
for  the  shapes  and  ornamentations  of  our  pottery,  and  from  the  com- 
binations and  assimilations  of  these  do  wc  not  gradually  form  a  style 
of  our  own  ?  It  is,  then,  chiefly  as  an  educational  establishment,  in 
the  widest  sense  of  the  word,  that  a  permanent  trade  exhibition 
would  be  especially  valuable.  The  climatic  conditions  of  the  islands  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  somewhat  Puritanic  conditions  of  our  social 
life,  together  with  a  certain  harshness  and  domineering  tendency 
inherent  apparently  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  create  a  want  of  adap- 
tiveness  in  us  as  producers  and  business  men.  We  are  slow  to 
change,  and  arc  prone  to  dislike  the  alterations  which  result  from 
fashions  and  the  rage  for  the  "  newest  thing  out."  Other  countries 
have  discovered  our  weakness^  and  seek  to  place  us  at  a  disadvan 
commercially  by  offering  to  meet  our  customers'  requirements  more' 
obsequiously  than  we  do.  The  pressure  of  foreign  competition, 
wliich  must  increase  rather  than  diminish,  will  force  us  to  produce 
what  our  clients  prefer,  rather  than  what  is  most  suitable  or  agreeable 
for  us  to  manufacture.  It  is  to  meet  this  change  iu  our  economic 
positions  that  trade  museums  will  be  useful.  In  the  past  we  expected 
our  customer  to  come  to  us  ;  now  we  shall  have  to  go  to  him.  We 
expected  him  to  pay  us  in  our  money ;  wc  shall  now  be  constrained 
to  draw  upon  him  in  the  currency  which  he  understands.  We 
shall  have  to  learn  his  language,  and  to  obtain  orders  from  him,  not 
as  proud  monopolists,  but  by  meeting  his  requirements  more  willingly 
and  more  skilfully  than  rival  manufacturers  of  other  countries. 

Commercial  museums  will  help  us  to  do  this.  They  will  collect 
and  bring  to  our  doors  types  of  the  article  which  the  buyers  of  all 
nationalities  use  and  prefer,  so  that  we  may  alter  our  production  to 
suit  our  customer's  fancy,  and  so  persuade  him  to  purchase.  They 
wnll  also  show  our  manufacturers,  our  merchants,  and  our  artisans^ 
the  articles  by  means  of  which  foreign  producers  are  seeking  to  ousta 
us  from  the  old  fields  of  our  commercial  victories.  They  will  also 
unite  the  fibres,  dyes,  and  mordants  applicable  to  our  textiles, 
together  with  collections  of  the  designs  used  in  various  countries  in 
connection  with  them.  But  it  will  be  chiefly  as  a  means  of  facilitating 
commercial  and  technical  education  that  trade  museums  will  prove 
invaluable.  They  will  be  equally  useful  to  young  men  training  for 
commercial  employment,  and  to  artisans,  and  especially  to  masters, 
as  a  means  of  directing  attention  to  the  alterations  of  fashion  and 
the  requirements  of  various  markets. 

The    absence    of  an     organized    system    of  specially  commercial 
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education  is  being  more  and  more  recognized  as  a  menacing  dauger 
to  our  industrial  future.  It  will  only  be  by  careful  special  training, 
and  by  widening  the  sphere  of  commercial  knowledge,  that  the 
I  young  men  of  coming  generations  will  be  able  to  meet  the  growing 
I  competition  for  employment  in  this  country  with  foreigners  of  all 
[nationalities.  "Why  ia  it  that  the  great  majority  of  corresponding 
Iclerks  are  foreigners?  Because  foreigners  come  here  well  informed 
in  two,  three,  or  four  languages,  already  possessed  of  a  sound  com- 
mercial training,  and  willing  to  work  quietly  and  obediently  for 
longer  hours  and  for  smaller  salaries  than  Englishmen  would  con- 
descend to  accept.  Why  is  a  considerable  proportion  of  our  book- 
keepers and  clerks  composed  of  foreigners  ?  Because  they  are  more 
thoroughly  trained  as  accountants,  and  are  both  better  and  cheaper 
workers  than  our  own  juniors.  Is  it  not  time  that  we  recognized 
the  economic  folly  of  bringing  up  and  training  foreigners  to  compete 
I 'with  us  in  our  own  businesses?  We  employ  these  clerks,  corre- 
sponding assistants,  and  book-keepers,  give  them  the  opfwrtunity  of 
learning  our  trade  8ecrets,and  thus  enable  them  to  set  up  in  competition 
with  ourselves.  A  glance  at  the  Directory  list  of  South  American, 
African,  Indian.  Chinese,  and  Japanese  firms  reveals  the  fact  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  merchants — often  considerably  more  than  half 
— are  foreigoers.  As  long  as  these  firms  become  really  Anglicized,  not 
only  is  no  harm  done,  but  positive  benefit  is  derived  from  the  process  of 
natural  selection  and  the  mixture  of  races  which  results.  But  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  such  firms  remain  foreign  in  their  sympathies  and 
preferences  to  the  last,  and  ^vhen  they  settle  in  our  colonies,  induce 
their  Governments  to  set  up  subsidized  mail  and  merchandise 
•ervicea,  which  in  course  of  time  will  divert  an  ever-growing  amount 
of  trade  to  Continental  ports.  We  have  been  as  short-sighted  in 
leaving  our  commercial  education  to  take  care  of  itself  as  we  have 
been  economically  blind  in  aUowing  our  emigrants  to  establish 
themselves  in  countries  where  British  merchandise  is  excluded  by 
tariffs.  An  Anglo-Saxon  emigrant  settling  in  the  United  States  hardly 
consumes  10*.  worth  per  annum  of  English  manufactures,  whereas 
those  who  fix  their  homes  in  the  Australias  consume  from  £S  to  ^610 
per  head.  To  this  day  neither  English  merchants  nor  the  English 
Government  have  realized  the  lesson  whicli  these  figures  teach. 
Why,  it  would  positively  remunerate  the  country  splendidly,  as  an 
investment  more  secure  and  permanent  than  any  speculation  in  beer, 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  every  emigrant  who  would  go  to  our  own 
colonies  !  Meanwhile,  the  country  is  slowly  waking  up  to  the  neces- 
sity of  training  our  clerks,  assistants,  and,  generally  speaking,  all 
who  are  destined  for  a  mercantile  career,  in  a  more  complete  and 
specialist  manner  than  in  the  past.  France  and  Belgium  have  ten 
years'  start  of  us  in  this  respect.      The  Paris  Chamber  of  Commerce 
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inaugurated  a  decade  ago  a  magnificent  college,  where  an  excli 
commercial    training    is  imparted    under    the    best    profefrson. 
Antwerp  a  first-class    institute  has    been   workinpf    some  yean, 
means    of  which    the    Belgians    are    raising    a   generation  of  h 
instructed  merchants.      At   Hamburg,  at   Leipzig,    and    at  Antwt 
object  lessons  are  given  on  samples  from  commercial  museanu, 
that  youths  acquire  a  fair    knowledge    of  products     before  letri^ 
college.     Their    time  is  not  wasted    with    years     of    needless 
degrading  office  drudgery,  but  when  once  the  basis  of  their  ti 
is  laid,  they  are   enabled  to    rise  with  a  rapidity    proportionat* 
their  capacities.     It  is  with  reference  to  commercial  training  of  1 
kind,  and    the  inauguration  of  practical  object  lessons^    that 
mercial  museums  promise  a  useful  future  iu  this   country  aikd 
colonies.     It  is  therefore  necessary  that  a  scheme  of   trade  nn 
should  be  affiliated  with  the  principal  schools  and  the  institutes 
technical    iHstruction.      For    this    purpose,  as  well   as    for    tboK 
ordinary  business,  it  is  essential  that  museums  should    be  sitt 
in  a  central  position,  easily  accessible  to  merchants,  brokers 
facturers,  artisans,  clerks,  and  scholars. 

It  may  have  been  remarked  that  iu  the  petition  of  merchants  di 
1851,  referred  to  at  the  commencement  of  this  paper,  the  necessity  dJ 
central  site  in  the  City  is  stated  as  one  of  the  essentials,  at  that  tin 
of  the  utility  of  a  trade  museum.     This  poiut  is  further  emplu 
to-day  by  the  enhanced  value  of  time   and   the    shortened    hours 
labour.     The  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  from  the    first 
great  stress  on  this  necessity,  and  it  remains  one  of  the  leading  feal 
of  the  statement  which  has  been  laid  before  the  Organizing  Commi 
of  the  proposed  Imperial  Institute  by  the  President  of  the  Chaml 
i^Ir.  J.  H.  Tritton,  who  has  been  nominated  to  a  seat  on  that  Coi 
mittee.     Whilst  it  is  therefore  trusted  that  the  commercial    museiUB 
scheme   may  be    incorporated    in   the   general   plan  of  the  Impei 
Institute,  the  establishment  of  the   trade   portion  iu  the  city    or 
least  of  a  branch  which  will  meet  all  business  requirements,  api 
a  necessity.     As  it  is  an  essential  part  of  the  value  and  completenc 
of  the  museum  proposals   that  specialist  branches  be  opened  in  t\ 
producing  centres  throughout  the  kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  commi 
cial  museums  cannot  in  any  case  form  an  integral,  but  only  an  ai 
atcd  department  of  the  Imperial  Institute  arrangements. 

In  Brussels  the  trade  museum   is  not  further  from  the  Exchi 
than  is  the  Mansion  House  in  the  City  of  London.     The  French    ss' 
well  as  the  Belgians,  have  recognized  the  necessity  of  a  central  sitt 
tion   for  business  museums.      In  the  report  adopted  by  the  Fren< 
Government  on  March  15,  Ift&l-,  locality  is  provided  for  in  Article 
which  states :  "  An  establishment  of  this  kind  must  be  formed  in 
locality  close  to  business  centres — e.g.,  near  commercial  exchaogc 
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or  in  the  baildings  occupied  by  Chambers  of  Commerce/*  As 
regards  London,  an  imposing  site,  with  a  frontage  to  the  Thames, 
could  probably  be  obtained  at  a  relatively  low  price  from  amongst  the 
several  wharves  which  are  now  to  let  between  Fishmongers'  Hall  at 
London  Bridge  and  Cannon  Street  Station.  The  building  would 
necessarily  have  to  be  an  imposing  one,  worthy  of  its  site,  of  the 
immense  trade  of  the  City,  and  of  the  commerce  of  the  British 
Empire.  In  size  it  should  be  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  Brussels, 
which  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  Geological  Museum  in  Jermyn  Street. 
The  cost  of  the  Brussels  Museum  up  to  the  present,  including  buildings, 
fittings,  and  collections,  is  believed  not  to  have  exceeded  j6;60,000,  and 
the  charges  for  annual  management  are  not  more  than  from  £1,600 
to  €2,000.  City  property  of  similar  area  could  not  be  purchased  on 
anything  like  this  basis,  but  if  City  men  once  make  up  their  minds 
to  have  a  museum  worthy  of  their  commercial  status,  the  question  of 
building  and  site  will  be  settled  without  mucb  difficulty,  especially 
now  that  it  is  connected  with  the  Imperial  Institute  scheme. 

I  have  elsewhere  drafted  a  proposal  that  the  cheapest,  most  rapid, 
effective,  and  complete  method  of  organizing  the  Institute  would  be  to 
federate,  under  combined  management,  the  whole  of  the  specialist 
■  societies  of  the  Empire.  This  scheme — which  is,  I  firidj  but  an  amplifi- 
"  cation  of  the  suggestion  submitted  by  the  Prince  Consort  in  1851  as  the 
best  means  of  utilizing  the  surplus  of  the  Exhibition  of  that  year- 
could  easily  be  framed  to  include  trade  museums  in  such  wise  as  to 
give  them  such  liberty  of  organization  and  management  as  would 
ensure  their  most  successful  adaptation  to  the  ever-varying  requirements 
of  business  men. 

For  a  London  commercial  exhibition  museum  the  arrangement 
in  departments  which  I  would  submit  as  the  most  complete, 
judging  from  the  various  systems  which   I   have  examined  abroad, 

■  would  be  as  follows  : — 
Raw  produce  of  all  kinds  and  every  origin,  classed  by  articles,  and 
not  by  place  of  production. 
^       Semi-raw  produce,  same  classi6cation. 

H  Manufactured  articles,  similar  articles  of  home  and  foreign  produc- 
H  tion,  juxtaposited.  A  separate  department  to  be  created,  as  soon  a» 
™  possible,  on  a  geographical  basis — viz.,  articles  of  local  consump- 
tion compared  with  the  supplied  articles  of  British  and  foreign 
manufacture. 
j^B  Information,  prices  of  all  samples,  discount,  credit,  &c.,  duties  to 
^^which  each  article  is  liable  under  tariffs  of  various  States. 

Railway  and  freight  charges  on  various  goods  to  and  from  various 
markets. 

L Style  of  packing,  and  making  up  goods  for  various  markets. 
Laboratory  for  analyses,  testing  of  samples,  new  fibres,  pigments,  &c 
VOL.  tT.  M  M 
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Classes,  lectures,  and  object  lessons  in  connection  with  samples 
exhibited  in  the  museum,  in  which  the  chief  educational  establish- 
ments of  the  Metropolis  and  the  City,  the  Guilds  of  London,  Institutes, 
and  artisan  classes  should  have  right  and  participation. 

Commercial  library,  books,  ne^fspapers,  trade  journals,  price  lista,  &c. 

As  before  stated,  both  access  to  the  building  and  all   its  service 
should  be  free.     Matters  have  not  yet,  I  fear,  progressed  sufBcientlj 
for   it   to   be   possible  to  induce  Government   to  locate  its  varioi 
commercial  departments  (and  those  which  will  some  day  be  creatt 
in  those  departments  which  as  yet  have  none — viz.,  the  India  anc 
Colonial  Offices)   in  the  City  and  near  to  the  museum,  when  the 
information  in  regard  to  tariffs  and  railways  could  be  better  supplied^ 
officially. 

In  the  foregoing  remarks  I  trust  to  have  demonstrated  that  trade 
exhibition  museums  would  promote  an  increased  acquaintance  with 
our  imperial  resources,  and  would  consequently  lead  to  an  improved 
development  and  consumption  thereof;  and  that  all  classes  of  business 
men,  from  masters  and  operatives  to  students  and  clerks,  are  interested 
in  their  promotion,  whilst  none  can  be  thereby  detrimentally  aflccted. 
In  past  generations  the  nation  has  gone  to  considerable  expense  in 
establishing  the  I^ational  Gallery,  the  British  Museum,  and  the 
splendid  collections  of  South  Kensington  and  the  Tower,  of  which 
Englishmen  in  all  climes  may  legitimately  be  proud.  We  have  thus 
placed  on  record  our  national  progress  in  the  arts,  the  sciences,  an< 
literature  ;  but  we  have  omitted  any  systematic  memento  of  our  com-^ 
mercial  and  industrial  existence.  Yet  the  essence  of  British  progress 
is  commercial.  Our  rise  amongst  nations,  our  status  as  a  colonizin| 
community,  our  merits  as  a  naval  and  maritime  power,  our  capacit 
as  inventors  and  mechanics,  our  international  influence  as  capitalist 
are  all  dependent  upon  and  derived  from  our  commercial  capacity. 
Surely,  then,  the  present  generation,  which  has  witnessed  and  profited 
by  the  wonderful  and  unprecedented  extension  of  our  commercial 
resources,  should  recognize  it  as  a  special  duty  to  our  ancestors  and  to 
posterity  to  raise  a  fitting  memorial  to  commerce,  which  is  the  only 
element  of  our  national  greatness  not  represented  amongst  us  by  a 
public  institution. 

Kenric  B.  Murray. 
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'HE  painters  of  the  late  thirteenth  and  early  fourteenth  century, 
using  up  the  suggestions  contained  in  the  bas-reliefs  of  the 
^san  sculptors  and  in  the  medallions  surrounding  the  earliest 
painted  effigies  of  holy  personages,  produced  a  complete  set  of 
pictorial  themes  illustrative  of  gospel  history  and  of  the  lives  of  the 
principal  saints.  These  illustrative  themes — definite  conceptions  of 
situations  and  definite  arrangements  of  figures — became  forthwith 
the  whole  art's  stock,  universal  and  traditional  ;  few  variations  were 
made  from  year  to  year  and  from  master  to  master,  and  those 
variations  resolved  themselves  continually  back  into  the  original 
type.  And  thus  on,  through  the  changes  in  artistic  means  and 
itic  ends,  until  the  Italian  schools  disappeared  finally  before  the 
schools  of  Prance  and  Flanders.  Let  us  take  a  striking  example. 
Tlic  presentation  of  the  Virgin  remains  unaltered  in  main  sentiment 
and  composition,  despite  the  two  centuries  and  more  which  separate 
the  Gaddi  from  Titian  and  Tintorct,  despite  the  complete  change  in 
artistic  aims  and  methods  separating  still  more  completely  the  men 
of  the  fourteenth  century  from  the  men  of  the  sixteenth.  The  long 
flight  of  steps  stretching  across  the  fresco  in  Santa  Croce  stretches 
also  across  the  canvas  of  the  great  Venetians  ;  and  the  little  girl 
climbs  up  them  alike,  presenting  her  profile  to  the  spectator, 
although  at  the  top  of  the  steps  there  is  in  one  case  a  Gothic  portal 
and  in  the  other  a  Palladian  portico,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  steps 
in  the  fresco  stand  Florentines  who  might  personally  have  known 
Dante,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  steps  in  the  pictures  the  Venetian 
patrons  of  Arctino.  Yet  the  presentation  of  the  little  maiden  to 
the  High  Priest  is  quite  equally  conceivable  in  many  other  ways 
and  from   many  other  points  of  view.     As   regards  both  dramatic 
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conception  and  pictorial  composition^  the  moment  might  have  been 
differently  chosen  ;  the  child  might  still  be  with  its  parents  or  alreadj 
with  the  priest ;  and  the  flight  of  steps  might  have  been  turned  to 
face  the  spectator,  upwards  or  down,  or  again,  been  suppressed 
altogether.  This  is  merely  one  instance  in  a  hundred.  If  wc 
ffummon  up  in  our  mind  as  many  as  we  can  of  the  various  frescoes 
and  pictures  representing  the  chief  incidents  of  Scripture  history, 
we  shall  find  that,  while  there  are  endless  differences  between  them 
with  respect  to  drawing,  anatomy,  perspective,  light  and  shade, 
colour  and  handling,  there  are  but  few  and  slight  variations  as 
regards  the  conception  of  the  situation  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
figures.  The  monotony  is  so  complete  that  any  one  of  us,  almost, 
knows  what  to  expect,  in  all  save  technical  matters  and  the  choice 
of  models,  on  being  told  that  in  such  a  place  there  is  an  old 
Italian  fresco,  or  panel,  or  canvas,  representing  some  principal 
episode  of  Gospel  history. 

The  explanation  of  this  fidelity  to  one  theme  of  representatioa  in 
an  art  which  was  the  very  furthest  removed  from  any  hieratic  pre- 
scriptions, in  an  art  which  was  perpetually  growing — and  growing 
more  human  and  secular — must  be  sought  for,  I  think,  in  no 
peculiarities  of  spiritual  condition  or  national  imagination,  but  in 
two  facts  concerning  the  merely  technical  development  of  painting, 
and  the  results  thereof.  These  two  facts  are  briefly  that  at  a  given 
moment — namely,  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  and  the  bepin- 
ing  of  the  fourteenth — there  existed  just  enough  power  of  imitating^ 
Nature  to  admit  of  the  simple  indication  of  a  dramatic  situation, 
without  further  realization  of  detail ;  and  that  at  this  moment 
consequently  there  originated  such  pictorial  indications  of  the 
chief  dramatic  situations  as  concerned  the  Christian  world.  And 
secondly,  that  from  then  and  until  well  into  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  whole  attention  of  artists  was  engrossed  in  changing  the  powers 
of  indication  into  powers  of  absolute  representation,  developing  com- 
pletely the  drawing,  anatomy,  perspective,  colour,  light  and  shade, 
and  handling,  which  the  Giottesques  had  possessed  only  in  a  most 
rudimentary  condition,  and  which  had  sufficed  for  the  creation  of  just 
such  pictorial  themes  as  they  had  invented,  and  no  more. 

Moreover,  the  Giottesques — among  whom  I  include  the  imme- 
diate precursors,  sculptors  as  well  as  painters,  of  Giotto — put  into 
their  Scripture  stories  an  amount  of  logic,  of  sentiment,  of  dramatic 
and  psychological  observation  and  imagination  more  than  sufficient 
to  furnish  out  the  works  of  three  generations  of  later  comers.  Setting 
aside  Giotto  himself,  who  concentrates  and  diffuses  the  vast  bulk  of 
dramatic  invention  as  well  as  of  artistic  observation  and  skill,  there 
is  in  even  the  small  and  smallest  among  his  followers,  an  extraordinaiy 
happiness  of  individual  invention   of  detail.     I   may  quote   a  few 
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instances  at  random.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  humbler  piece 
of  work  than  the  so-called  Tree  of  the  Cross,  in  the  Florentine  Academy: 
a  thing  like  a  hnge  fern,  with  medallion  histories  in  each  frond,  it 
can  scarcely  be  considered  a  work  of  art,  and  stands  halfway  between 
£  picture  and  a  genealogical  tree.  Yet  in  some  of  its  medallions 
there  is  a  great  vivacity  of  imaginative  rendering ;  for  instance,  the 
Massacre  of  the  Innocents  represented  by  a  single  soldier,  mailed  and 
hooded,  standing  before  Herod  on  a  floor  strewn  with  children's 
bodies,  and  holding  up  an  infant  by  the  arm,  like  a  coat  or  a  dead 
hare,  preparing  slowly  to  spit  it  on  his  sword;  and  the  kiss  of  Judas, 
the  soldiers  crowding  behind,  while  the  traitor  kisses  Christ,  seems  to 
bind  him  hand  and  foot  with  his  embraces,  to  give  him  up,  with  that 
stealthy  look  backwards  to  the  impatient  rabble — a  representation  of 
the  scene,  infinitely  superior  in  its  miserable  execution  to  Angelico's 
Ave  Babbi  !  with  its  elaborate  landscape  of  flower  and  fruit  trees. 
Again,  in  a  series  of  predcUa  histories  of  the  Virgin,  in  the  same 
place  (No.  14,  first  room),  also  a  very  mediocre  and  anonymous  work, 

tiherc  is  extraordinary  charm  in  the  conception  of  the  respective 
positions  of  Mary  and  Joseph  at  their  wedding :  he  is  quite  old  and 
grey;  she  young,  unformed,  almost  a  child,  and  she  has  to  stand  on 
two  steps  to  be  on  his  level,  raising  her  head  with  a  beautiful,  child- 
like earnestness,  quite  unlike  the  conventional  bridal  timidity  of  other 
painters.  Leaving  these  unknown  mediocrities,  I  would  refer  to  the 
dramatic  value  (besides  the  great  pictorial  beauty)  of  an  entombment 
by  Giottino,  in  the  corridor  of  the  Ufiizi :  the  Virgin  does  not  faint  or 
has  recovered  (thus  no  longer  diverting  the   attention  from  the  dead 

I  Saviour  to  herself,  as  elsewhere),  and  surrounds  the  head  of  her  son 
with  her  arms  ;  the  rest  of  the  figures  restrain  themselves  before  her, 
and  wink  with  strange  blinking  efforts  to  keep  back  their  tears.  Still 
more  would  I  speak  of  two  small  frescoes  in  the  Baroncelli  Chapel  at 
Santa  Croce,  which  are  as  admirable  in  poetical  conception  as  they  are 
unfortunately  poor  in  artistic  execution.  One  of  them  represents  the 
Annunciation  to  the  Shepherds :  they  are  lying  in  a  grey,  hilly 
country,  wrapped  in  grey  mists,  their  flock  below  asleep,  but  the  dog 
vigilant,  sniffing  the  supernatural.  One  is  hard  asleep  j  the  other  awake 
suddenly,  and  has  turned  over  and  looks  up  screwing  his  eyes  at  the 
angel,  who  comes  in  a  pale  yellow  winter  sunrise  cloud,  in  the  cold, 
rey  mist  veined  with  yellow.  The  chilliness  of  the  mist  at  dawn, 
the  wonder  of  the  vision,  are  felt  with  infinite  charm.  In  the  other 
fresco  the  three  kings  arc  in  a  rocky  place,  and  to  them  appears,  not 
le  angel,  but  the  little  child  Christ,  half-swaddled,  swimming  in  orange 
clouds  on  a  deep  blue  sky.  The  eldest  king  is  standing,  and  points 
to  the  vision  with  surprise  and  awe ;  the  middle-aged  one  shields  his 
eyes  coolly  to  see ;  while  the  youngest,  a  delicate  lad,  has  already 
fallen  on  his  knees,  and  is  praying  with  both  hands  crossed  on  his  breast. 
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For  dramatic,  poetic   invention,  these  frescoes    can  be    surpa3sed, 
poor  as  is  their  execution,  only  by  Giotto's  St.  John  ascending  slowly 
from  the  open  grave,  floating   upwards,  with  outstretched  arms  and 
illumined  face,  to  where  a  cloud  of  prophets,  with  Christ  at  their  hcad^ti 
enwraps  him  in  the  deep  blue  sky.  ^^M 

These  pictorial  themes,  invented  by  the  Pisan  sculptors  and  tli^^^ 
painters  of  the  school  of  Giotto,  were  not  merely  as  good,  in  a  wa^, 
as  any  pictorial  themes  could  be  :  simple,  strxiightforward,  often  very 
grand,  so  that  the  immediately  following  generations  could  only  spoU, 
but  not  improve  upon  them.     They   were  also,  if  we  consider  the 
matter,    the   only    pictorial    representations   of   Scripture    hiatoiiea 
possible  until  art  had  acquired  those  new  powers  of  foreshortening  and 
light  and  shade  and  perspective  which  were  sought  for  only  after  the 
complete  attainment  of  the   more   elementary  powers    which    the 
Giottesques  never  fully  possessed.     Let  us  ask  ourselves  how,  in  the 
fourteenth   or   fifteenth  centuries,   any  notable   change    in    general 
arrangement  of  any  well-known  Scripture  subject  could  well  have 
been  introduced;  and,  in  order  to  do  so,  let  us  realize  one  or  two 
cases  where  the  same   subjects  have  been  treated   by  later   masters. 
Tintoretto's  Last  Judgment,  where  the  Heavenly  Hosts  brood,  poised 
on  their  wings,   above    the  river  of  hell   which  hurries  the  damned 
down  its   cataracts,  is   impossible  so   long  as   pcrspecti%'e   and   fore- 
shortening will  barely  admit  (as  is  the  case   up  to  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century)  of  figures  standing  firmly  on  the  ground  and  being 
separated   into  groups   at   various  distances.      In  Kcmbrandt's    and 
Terburg^s  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  the  light  emanates  from  the 
infant  Christ ;  in  Ribera's  magnificent  Deposition  from  the  Cross,  the 
dead  Savioiir  and  his   companions  arc   rcpresentetl,  not,  as   in   the 
entombments  of  Ferugiuo  and  Baphael,  in  the  open    air,  but  in  the 
ghastly  light  of  the  mouth  of  the  sepulchre.-    These  are  new  yaria- 
tions  upon  the  hackueycd  themes  ;  but  how  were  they  possible  so  long 
as  the  problems  of  light  and  shade  were  limited  (as  was  the  case  even 
with   Lionardo)    to   giving    the  modelling,   rather  in  form   than  in 
colour,  of  a  face  or  a  limb  ?     One  of  the  earliest  and  greatest  inno« 
vations  is  Signorelli's  treatment  of  the  Resurrection  in  the  chapel  of 
San  Brizio,  at  Orvieto  ;  he  broke  entirely  with  the  tradition  (exem- 
pliiied   pai'ticularly   by   Angelico)  of  making   the    dead    come    fully 
fleshed  and  dressed   as  in  their   lifetime  from  under  the  slabs  of  a 
burial-place,  goaded  by  grotesque  devils  with   the  suouts  and  horns 
of  weasels  and  rams,  with  the  cardboard  masks  of   those  carnival 
mummers  who  gave   the   great  pageant  of  Hell  mentioned  by  old 
chroniclers.     But  Signorelli's  innovation,  his  naked  figures  partially 
fle&hed  and  struggling  through  the  earth's  crust,  his  naked  demons 
shooting  through  the  air  and  tying  up  the  damned,  could  not  possibly 
have  been  executed  or  even  conceived  until  his  marvellous  mastery  of 
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the  nnde  and  of  the  anatomy  of  movement  had  been  obtained. 
Indeed,  wherever,  in  the  art  of  the  fifteenth  century,  vre  find  a 
beginuing  of  innovation  in  the  conception  and  arrangement  of  a 
Scripture  history,  we  shall  find  also  the  beginning  of  the  new  technical 
method  which  has  suggested  such  a  partial  innovation.  Thus,  in  the 
case  of  one  of  the  greatest,  but  icast  appreciated,  masters  of  the  early 
Benaissance,  Paolo  Uccello.  His  Deluge,  in  the  frescoes  of  the 
green  cloister  of  S.  Maria  Novella,  is  wonderfully  original  as  a  whole 
conception  ;  and  the  figure  clinging  to  the  side  of  the  ark,  with 
soaked  and  wind-blown  drapery ;  the  man  in  the  tub  trying  to  sustain 
himself  with  his  hands,  the  effort  and  strain  of  the  people  in  the 
water,  are  admirable  as  absolute  realization  of  the  scene.  Again,  in 
the  Sacrifice  of  Noah,  there  is  the  foreshortened  figure  of  God,  float- 
ing, brooding,  like  a  cloud,  with  face  downward  and  outstretched 
hands  over  the  altar,  something  which  is  a  prophecy,  and  more  than 
a  prophecy  of  what  art  will  come  to  in  the  Sixtiue  and  the  Loggie. 
But  these  inventions  are  due  to  UcceUo's  special  and  extraordi- 
nary studies  of  the  problems  of  modelling  and  foreshortening  ;  and 
when  his  contemporaries  try  to  assimilate  his  achievements  and  unite 
them  with  the  achievements  of  other  men  in  other  special  technical 
directions,  there  is  an  end  of  all  individual  poetical  conception  and 
a  relapse  into  the  traditional  arrangements  j  as  may  be  seen  by  com- 
paring the  Bible  stories  of  Paolo  Uccello  with  those  of  Benozzo 
Gozzoli  at  Pisa. 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  painters  of  the  fifteenth  century  should 
have  been  satisfied  withrepeating  the  themes  left  by  the  Giottesques.  For 
besides  this  positive  heritage,  the  Giottesques  had  left  them  a  negative 
heritage,a  programme  tofill  up, of  which  it  is  difficult  to  realize  the  mag- 
nitude. The  work  of  the  Giottesques  is  so  merely  poetic,  or  at  most  so 
merely  decorative  in  the  sense  of  a  mosaic  or  a  tapestry,  and  it  is  in  the 
case  of  Giotto  and  one  or  two  of  his  greatest  followers,  particularly  the 
Sienese,  so  well-balanced  and  satisfying  as  a  result  of  its  elementary 
nature;  that  we  are  apt  to  overlook  the  fact  that  everything  in  the 
way  of  realization  as  opposed  to  indication,  everything  distinguishing 
the  painting  of  a  story  from  the  mere  telling  thereof,  remained  to 
be  done.  And  such  realization  could  be  attained  only  through  a 
series  of  laborious  failures.  It  is  by  comparing  some  of  the  later 
Giottesques  themselves,  notably  the  Gaddi,  with  Giotto,  that  we  bring 
home  to  ourselves,  for  instance,  that  Giotto  did  not,  at  least  in  his 
finest  work  at  Florence,  attempt  to  model  his  frescoes  in  colour.  Now 
the  excessive  ugliness  of  the  Gaddi  frescoes  at  Santa  Croce  is  largely 
due  to  the  eS"ort  to  make  form  and  boss  depend,  as  in  Nature,  upon 
colour.  Giotto,  in  the  neighbouring  Peruzzi  and  Bardi  chapels,  is 
quite  satisfied  with  outlining  the  face  and  draperies  in  dark  paint, 
and  laying  on  the  colour,  in  itself  beautiful,  as  a  child  will  lay  it  on 
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to  a  print  or  outline  drawing,  filling  up  the  lines,  but  not  creating 
tbem.     I  give  this   as  a  solitary  instance  of  one   of  the   first    and 
most  important  steps   towards  pictorial  realization  which  the  great 
imaginative  theme-inventors  left  to  their  successors.     As  a  fact,  the 
items  at  which  the  fifteenth  century  had  to  work  are  too  many  to 
enumerate ;  in  many  cases  each  man  or  group  of  men  took  up  one 
particular  item,  as  perspective,  modelling,  anatomy,  colour,  movement, 
and  their  several  subdivisions,  usually  with  the  result  of  painful  and 
grotesque  insistency  and  one-sidedncss,  from  the  dreadful  bag  of  bones 
anatomies  of  Pollaiuolo  and  Verrocchio,  down  to  the  humbler,  bnt 
equally  necessary,  architectural  studies  of  Francesco  di  Giorgio.  Add 
to  this  the  necessity  of  uniting  the  various  attainmentsof  such  specialists, 
of  taming  down  these   often   grotesque  monomaniacs,  of  making  all 
these  studies  of  drawing,  anatomy,  colour,  modelling,  perspective,  &c,, 
into  a  picture.  If  that  picture  was  lacking  in  individual  poetic  concep- 
tion J  if  those  studies  were  often  intolerably  silly  and  wrong-headed 
from  the  intellectual  point  of  view  ;  if  the  old  themes  were  not  only 
worn  threadbare,  but  actually  maltreated,  what  wonder?  The  themes 
were  there,  thank  Heaven  [  na  one  need  bother  about  them ;   and  no 
one  did.     Moreover,  as   I  have   already  pointed  out,  no  one  could 
have  added  anything,  save  in   the  personal    sentiment  of  the  heads, 
the  hands,  the  tilt  of  the  figure,  or  the  quality  of  the  form.      Every- 
thing which  depends  upon  dramatic  conception,  which  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  form  or  sentiment,  tended  merely  to  suffer  a  steady  deteriora- 
tion.    Thus,  nearly  two   hundred   years   after    Giotto,  Ghirlandaio 
could  find   nothing   better  for  his   frescoes  in  S.  Trinity  than  the 
arrangement  of  Giotto's   St.   Francis,  with   the   difference   that    he 
omitted  all  the  more  delicate  dramatic  distinctions.     I  have  already 
alluded   to   the  poetic  conception  of  an  early  Marriage  of  the  Vir- 
gin in  the  Florence  Academy;    that  essential  point  of  the  difference 
of  age   between   Joseph    and   Mary   was   never   again  attended    to, 
although  the  rest  of  the  arrangement  was  repeated  for  two  centuries. 
Similarly,  no  one  noticed  or  reproduced  the  delicate  distinctions  of 
action   which   Gaddi    had    put   into   his   two  Annunciations  of  the 
Cappella  BaroncelH  ;  the  shepherds  henceforth  sprawled  no  matter 
how ;   and  the  scale  of  expression  in  the  vision  of  the  Three  Kings 
was  not  transferred  to  the  more  popular  theme  of  their  visit  to  the 
stable  at  Bethlehem.      In  Giotto's  Presentation  at  the  Temple  in  the 
Arena  chapel  at  Padua,  the  little  Mary  is  pushed  up  the  steps  by  her 
mother ;  in  the  Baroncelli  frescoes  the  little  girl,  ascending  gravely, 
turns  round  for  a  minute  to  bless   the  children  at  the  foot  of  the 
steps.      Here  arc  two  distinct  dramatic   conceptions,  the  one  more 
human,  the  other  more  majestic  ;  both  admirable.     The  fifteeuth  cen- 
tury, nay,   the  fourteenth,  took   no  account  of  either;  the  Virgin 
merely  went  up  the  steps,  connected  by  no  emotion  with  the  other 
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charactersj  a  mere  little  doll,  as  she  is  still  in  the  big  pictures  of  Titian 
and  Tintorct,  and  quite  subordinate  to  any  group  of  richly  dressed 

^'2uen  Or  barebacked  women. 

The  absence  of  individual  invention,  implying  the  absence  of 
individual  dramatic  realization^  strikes  one  more  than  anywhere  in 
the  works  of  Angelico ;  and  most  of  all  in  his  frescoes  of  the  cells 
of  St.  Mark's.  For,  while  these  are  evidently  leas  cared  for  as  art, 
indeed  scarcely  intended,  in  their  hasty  execution,  to  be  considered 
as  paintings  at  all,  they  are  more  strictly  religious  in  intention 
than  any  other  of  Augelico's  works ;  indeed,  perhaps,  of  all  paint- 
ings in  the  world,  the  most  exclusively  devoted  to  a  religious  object. 
They  are,  in  fact,  so  many  pages  of  the  gospel  stuck  up,  like  texts  in 
a  waiting-room,  in  the  cells  of  the  convent:  an  adjunct  to  the 
actual  written  or  printed  Scripture  of  each  monk.  For  this  reason 
wc  expect  them  to  possess  what  belongs  so  completely  to  the  German 

'engravers  of  Diirer's  school,  the  very  essential  of  illustrative  art — 
imaginative  realization  of  the  scenes :  an  attempt  to  seize  the 
ittentiou  and  till  it  with  the  subject.  This  is  by  no  means  the 
rrcase ;  for  Angelico,  although  a  saint,  was  a  man  of  the  fifteenth 
century  and,  despite  all  his  obvious  eflbrts,  he  was  not  a  real  fol- 
lower of   Giotto.     What  impressivcness  of  actual  artistic  arrange- 

'ttent  these  frescoes  really  possess,  is  due,  I  think,  to  no  imagina- 
tive  effort    of   the    artist,    but    to   the    exigencies   of   the    place. 

.These  pale  angels  and  St.  Dominicks  and  Magdalens,  these 
diaphanous,  dazzling  Christs  and  Virgins  of  Angelico's,  shining 
out    of    the   dark    corner   of   the    cell   made  darker,    deeper,    by 

.the  dark  green  or  inky  purple  ground  on  which  they  are  painted ; 

^•are  less  the  spiritual  conception  of  the  painter  thau  the  acci- 
dental result  of  the  darkness  of  the  place,  where  lines  must  be 
simple  and  colours  light,  if  anything  is  to  be  visible.      For  in  the 

'more  important  frescoes  in  the  corridors  and  chapter-room,  where 
the   light   is  better,  there    is    a   return   to    Angelico's  hackneyed, 

hVapid  pinks  and  blues  and  lilacs,  and  a  return  also  to  his  niminy- 
piminy  lines,  to  all  the  wax-doll  world  of  the  missal  painter.  The  cell 
frescoes  are,  to  the  highest  degree,  what  all  absolutely  pious  art  must 
)e,  aids  to  devotion.  Their  use  is  to  assist  the  monk  in  that  con- 
juring up  of  the  actual  momentary  feelings,  nay,  sensations,  of  the 
life  of  Christ  which  is  part  of  his  daily  duty.  They  are  such  stimuli 
IS  the  Church  has  given  sometimes  in  an  artistic,  sometimes  in  a 
literary  form,  to  an  imagination  jaded  by  the  monotonous  contem- 
plation of  one  subject,  or  over-excited  to  the  extent  of  rambling 
jasily  to  another :  they  are  what  we  fondly  imagine  will  be  the  por- 
raits  of  the  dear  dead  which  we  place  before  us,  forgetting  that  after 
while  we  look  without  seeing,  or  see  without  feeling.  That  this 
18  so,  that  these  painted  gospel  leaves  stuck  on  the  cell  walls  are 
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merely  such  mechanical  aids  to  devotion^  explains  the  curious  and 
startling  treatment  of  some  of  the  subjects,  which  are  yet^  despite 
the  seeming  novelty  and  imprcssivcness,  very  cold,  undramatic  and 
unimaginative.  Thus,  there  is  the  fresco  of  Christ  enthroned,  blind- 
fold, with  alongside  of  Uim  a  bodiless  scoffing  head,  with  hat  ri 
and  in  the  act  of  spitting;  buffeting  hands,  equally  detached  finoi 
any  body,  floating  also  on  the  blue  baclfground.  There  is  a  Christ 
standing  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  but  with  his  feet  in  a  saicophs 
the  column  of  the  flagellation  monumentally  or  heraldically  on  oi 
side,  the  lance  of  Longinus  on  the  other ;  and  above,  to  the  right 
the  floating  face  of  Christ  being  kissed  by  that  of  Judas  ;  to  the  left 
the  blindfold  floating  head  of  Christ  again,  with  the  floating  head  of 
a  soldier  spitting  at  Him ;  and  all  round  buficting  and  jibing  hands^ 
hands  holding  the  sceptre  of  reed,  and  hands  counting  out  money  ; 
all  arranged  very  much  like  the  nails,  hammer,  tweezers  and  cock 
on  roadside  crosses;  each  a  thing  whereon  to  fix  the  mind,  so  as  to 
realize  that  kiss  of  Judas,  that  spitting  of  the  soldiers,  those  slaps  ; 
and  to  hear,  if  possible,  the  chink  of  the  pieces  of  silver  that  sold 
our  Lord.  How  different,  these  two  pictorial  dodges  of  the  purely 
mechanical  Catholicism  of  the  fifteenth  century  from  the  tender  or 
harrowing  gospel  illustrations,  where  every  detail  is  conceived  as  hap- 
pening in  the  artist's  own  town  and  to  his  own  kinsfolk,  of  ilie 
Lutheran  engravers  of  the  school  of  Diirer. 

Thus  things  go  on  throughout  the  fifteenth  century,  and,  indeed, 
deep  into  the  sixteenth,  where  traditional  arrangement  and  individual 
conception  overlap,  according  as  a  new  artistic  power  does  or  does 
not  call  forth  a  new  dramatic  idea.  I  have  already  alluded  to  tlie 
fact  that  the  Presentation  of  the  Virgin  remains  the  same,  so  far 
as  arrangement  is  concerned,  in  the  pictures  of  Titian  and  Tintoret 
as  in  the  frescoes  of  Giotto  and  Gaddi.  Michelangelo's  Creation 
of  Adam  is  still  inherited  from  Paolo  Uccello,  who  inherited  it 
from  the  Pisan  sculptors.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Resurrection  and 
Last  Judgment  of  Signorelli  at  Orvicto,  painted  some  years  earlier, 
constitute  in  many  of  their  dramatic  details  a  perfectly  original  work. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  and  however  frequent  the  recurrence  of  old 
themes,  with  the  sixteenth  century  commences  the  era  of  new 
individual  dramatic  invention.  Michelangelo's  Dividing  of  the 
Light  from  the  Darkness,  where  the  Creator  broods  still  in  chaos, 
and  commands  the  world  to  exist ;  and  Raphael's  Liberation  of  St- 
Peter,  with  its  triple  illumination  from  the  moon,  the  soldiers^ 
torches  and  the  glory  of  the  liberating  angel,  arc  witnesses  that 
henceforward  each  man  may  invent  for  himself,  because  each  man  is 
in  possession  of  those  artistic  means  which  the  Giottcsques  had 
indicated  and  the  artists  of  the  fifteenth  century  had  laboriously 
acquired  i  and  now,  the  Giottesque   programme   being  fulfiUcU,  art 
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may  go  abroad  and  seek  foi  new  xnetboda  and  effects,  for  new 
dramatic  conceptions. 

II. 

The  other  day,  walking  along  the  river  near  Careggi  (with  its 
memories  of  Lorenzo  dei  Medici  and  his  Platonists)^  close  to  the 
little  cupola  and  loggia  built  by  Ghirlandaio^  I  came  upon  a  strip  of 
new  grass,  thickly  whitened  with  daisies^  beneath  the  poplars  bcgin- 
ing  to  yellow  with  pale  sprouting  leaves.  And  immediately  there 
arose  in  my  mind^  by  the  side  of  this  real  grass  and  real  budding  of 
trees,  the  remembrance  of  certain  early  Renaissance  pictures :  the 
rusty  green  stencilled  grass  and  flowers  of  Botticelli,  the  faded 
tapestry  work  of  Angelico ;  making,  as  it  were,  the  greenness  greener, 
the  freshness  fresher,  of  that  real  grass  and  those  real  trees.  And 
not  by  the  force  of  contrast,  but  rather  by  the  sense  that  as  all  this 
appears  to  me  green  and  fresh  in  the  present,  so  likewise  did  it 
appear  to  those  men  of  four  centuries  ago  :  the  fact  of  their  having 
seen  and  felt  making  me,  all  the  more,  see  and  feel. 

This  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  rudimentary  art — of  the  art 
of  the  early  Eenaissance  as  well  as  of  that  of  Persia  and  Japan,  of 
every  peasant  potter  all  through  the  world  :  that,  not  knowing  very 
well  its  own  aims,  it  fills  its  imperfect  work  with  suggestions  of 
all  manner  of  things  which  it  loves,  and  tries  to  gain  in  general 
plcasurableness  what  it  loses  in  actual  achievement ;  and  lays  hold 
of  us,  like  fragments  of  verse,  by  suggestiveness,  quite  aa  much  as 
by  pictorial  realization.  And  upon  this  depends  the  other  half  of 
the  imaginative  art  of  the  Eenaissance,  the  school  of  intellectual 
decoration,  of  arabesques  formetl,  not  of  lines  and  of  colours,  but  of 
aasociations  and  suggestions. 

The  desire  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  it — a  desire  masked  as  reli- 
gious symbolism  in  the  old  mo&aicists  and  carvers  and  embroiderers — 
is  the  desire  to  paint  nice  things,  in  default  of  painting  a  fine  picture. 
The  beginning  of  such  attempts  is  naturally  connected  with  the  use 
of  gilding ;  whether  those  gold  grounds  of  the  panel  pictures  of  the 
fourteenth  century  represented  to  the  painters  only  a  certain  expendi- 
ture of  gold  foil,  or  whether  (as  I  have  suggested,  but  I  fear  fan- 
tastically) their  streakings  and  veinings  of  coppery  or  silvery  splendour, 
their  stencillings  of  rays  and  dots  and  fretwork,  their  magnificent  in- 
equality and  variety  of  brown  or  yellow  or  greenish  effulgence,  were 
vaguely  connected  in  the  minds  of  those  men  with  the  splendour  of 
the  heaven  in  which  the  Virgin  and  the  Saints  really  dwell.  It  is 
the  cunning  use  of  this  gilding,  of  tools  for  ribbing  and  stencilling 
and  damascening,  which  turn  Simon  Memmi's  Annunciation,  a 
poor  and  disagreeable  piece  of  invention  and  drawing,  into  one  of  the 
masterpieces  of  the  Florentine  Gallery  ;  this,  and  the  feeling  for  won- 
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derfttl  gold  -woven  and  embroidered  atuffs,  like  that  white  cloth  of  gold 
of  the  kneeling  angel,  fit,  in  its  purity  and  splendour,  for  the  robe  of 
the  Grail  king.  The  want  of  mechanical  dexterity,  however,  prevented 
the  Giotte«quea  from  doing  very  much  in  the  decorative  line  except  in 
conjunction  with  the  art — perhaps  quite  separate  from  that  of  the 
painter,  and  exercised  by  a  different  individual — of  the  embosser  and 
gilder. 

It  is  with  the  fifteenth  century  that  begins,  in  Italy  as  in 
Flanders  (we  must  think  of  the  carved  stonework,  the  Persian  carpets, 
the  damascened  armour,  the  brocade  dresses  of  Van  Eyck's  and  Mem- 
ling's  Holy  Families)  the  deliberate  habit  of  putting  into  pictures  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  beautiful  and  luxurious  things  of  this  world. 
The  house  of  the  Virgin,  originally  a  very  humble  afi'air,  or  rather, 
in  the  authority  of  the  early  Giottesques,  a  no  place,  nowhere,  de-" 
velops  gradually  into  a  very  delightful  residence  in  the  choicest  pi 
of  the  town  ;  or  into  a  pleasantly  situated  villa,  like  the  one  describe 
in  the  Decameron,  commanding  a  fine  view.  The  Virgin's  bed- 
chamber, where  wc  are  shown  it,  as,  for  instance,  in  Crivelli's  picture 
in  the  National  Gallery,  is  quite  as  well  appointed  in  the  way  of 
beautiful  bedding,  carving,  and  so  forth,  as  the  chamber  of  the  lady 
of  John  Aruolfini  of  Lucca,  in  Van  Eyck's  portrait.  Outside  it,  as 
we  learn  from  Angelico,  Cosimo  Rossclli,  Lippi,  Ghirlandaio,  indeed, 
from  almost  every  Florentine  painter,  stretches  a  pleasant  portico, 
decorated  in  the  Ionic  or  Corintliian  style,  as  if  by  Brunnellesco  or 
SangallOj  with  tesselated  floor,  or  oriental  car()et,  and  usually  a  carved 
and  gilded  desk  and  praying  stool ;  while  the  privacy  of  the  whole 
place  is  guarded  from  the  noisy  street  by  a  high  wall,  surmounted  by 
vases,  overtopped  by  cypresses,  and  in  whose  shelter  grows  a  row  of 
well-kept  roses  and  lilies.  Sometimes  this  house,  as  I  have  said, 
becomes  a  villa,  as  is  the  case,  not  uufrequcntly,  with  the  Lombards, 
who  love  to  make  the  angel  appear  on  the  flowery  grass  against  a 
background  of  Alpine  peaks,  such  as  you  see  them,  rising  blue  and 
fairylike  from  the  green  rice  fields  about  Pavia.  Crivelli,  howcyer, 
though  a  Milanese,  prefers  a  genteel  residence  in  town,  the  magnifi- 
cent  Milan  of  the  Galeazzoaud  Filippo  Visconti.  He  gives  us  a  whole 
street,  where  richly  dressed  and  well  peruked  gentlemen  look  down 
from  the  terraces,  duly  set  with  flower-pots,  of  houses  ornamented  with 
terra  cotta  figures  and  medallions  like  those  of  the  hospital  at  Milan, 
In  this  street  the  angel  of  the  Annunciation  is  kneeling,  gorgeously 
got  up  in  silks  and  brocades,  and  accompanied  by  a  nice  little  bishop 
carrying  a  miniature  town  on  a  tray.  The  Virgin  seems  to  be  receiving 
the  message  through  the  window  or  the  open  door.  She  has  a  beautiful 
bed  with  a  red  silk  coverlet,  some  books,  and  a  shelf  covered  with 
plates  and  preserve  jars.  This  evident  appreciation  of  jam  as  one  of 
the  pleasant  things  of  this  world  corresponds  with  the  pot  of  flowers 
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on  the  window,  the  birdcage  hanging  up :  the  mother  of  Christ 
mu8t  have  the  little  tastes  and  Ittxariea  of  a  well-to-do  burgess's 
daughter.  The  cell  of  St,  Jerome,  painted  some  fifty,  years  later  by 
Carpaccio,  in  the  Church  of  the  Slavonians,  contains  not  only  various 
convenient  and  oruamental  articles  of  furniture,  but  a  collection  of 
nick-nacks,  among  which  some  antique  bronzes  are  conspicuous. 

The  charm  in  all  this  is  not  so  much  that  of  the  actual  objects  them- 
selves ;  it  is  that  of  their  having  delighted  those  people's  minds.  We 
are  pleased  by  their  pleasure ;  and  our  imagination  is  touched  by  their 
fancy.  The  effect  is  akin  to  that  of  certain  kinds  of  poetry,  not  the 
dramatic  certainly,  where  we  are  pleased  by  the  mere  suggestion  of 
beautiful  things ;  and  quite  as  much  by  finding  in  the  poet  a  mind 
appreciative  and  desirous  of  them,  constantly  collecting  them  and 
enhancing  them  by  subtle  arrangements ;  it  ie  the  case  with  mjuch 
lyric  verse,  with  the  Italian  folk  rhymes,  woven  out  of  names  of 
flowers  and  herbs,  with  some  of  Shakespeare's  and  Fletcher*8  songs, 
with  the  "  Allegro  "  and  "  Penseroso,^'  Keats,  some  of  Heine,  aud» 
despite  a  mixture  of  unholy  intention,  Baudelaire.  The  great  master 
thereof  in  the  early  Renaissance,  the  lyrist,  if  I  may  use  the  wortl,  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  is  of  course  Botticelli.  He  is  one  of  those 
.Tfho  most  persistently  introduce  delightful  items  into  their  works  : 
[elaborately  embroidered  veils,  scarves,  and  gold  fringes.  But  being 
la  man  of  finer  imagination  and  more  delicate  sense  of  form,  he 
does  not,  like  Angelico  or  Benozzo  or  Carpaccio,  merely  stick 
pretty  things  about ;  he  works  them  all  into  his  strange  arabesque, 
half  intellectual,  half  physical.  Thus  the  screen  of  roses  behind 
certain  of  his  Madonnas,  forming  an  exquisite  Morris  pattern  with 
I  the  greenish-blue  sky  interlaced  ;  and  those  beautiful,  carefully-drawn 
ibrauches  of  spruce  fir  and  cypress,  lace-like  in  his  Primavera ; 
above  all,  that  fan-like  growth  of  myrtles,  delicately  cut  out  against 
the  evening  sky,  which  not  merely  print  themselves  as  shapes  upon 
the  mind,  but  seem  to  fill  it  with  a  scent  of  poetry. 

This  pleasure  in  the  painter's  pleasure  in  beautiful  things   is  con- 

Inected  with  another  quality,  higher  and  rarer,  in  this  sort  of  imagiuative 

|«rt.     It  is  our  appreciation  of  the  artist's  desire  for  beauty  and 

jirefinemeut,  of  his  search  for  the  exquisite.      Herein,  to  ray  miud,  lies 

[the  secret  of  Botticelli's  fantastic  grace;  the  explanation   of  that 

[alternate  or  rather  interdependent  ugliness  and  beauty.     Botticelli, 

as  I  have  said  elsewhere,  is  an  admirer  of  the  grace  and  sentiment 

of  Perugino,  of  the  delicacy  of  form  of  certain  Florentine  sculptors — 

Ghiberti  and  those  who  proceed  from  him,  Benedetto  da  Majano, 

,Mino,    and    particularly     the    mysterious     Florentine     sculptor    of 

Bimini;  and  what  these  men  have  done  or  do,  Botticelli  attempts, 

despite  or  (what  is  worse)  by  means  of  the  realistid  drawing  and 

ugly  models  of  Florence,  the  mechanism  and  arrangement  of  coarse 
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men  like  Filippino.     The  difficulty  of  attaining  delicate   form    and 
sentiment   with    such    materials — it   cannot  be  said  to   have  bea 
attained  in  that  sense  by  any  other  early  Tnscan  painter,  not  erea 
Angelico  or  Filippo  Lippi — makes  the  desire  bat  the   keener  ;  and 
tnms  it  into  a  most  persevering  and  almost  morbid  research.    Thence 
the  extraordinary  ingenuity  displayed,   frequently  to  the  detriment 
of  the   work,  in   the  arrangement  of   hands   (witness    the    tying, 
clutching  hands,  with  fingers  bent  curiously    in  intricate  knots    of 
the  Calumny  of  Apelles),  and  of  drapery ;  in  the  poising  of  bodies 
and  selection  of  general  outline.     This  search  for  elegance  and  gratt, 
for  the  refined  and  unhackneyed,  is  frequently  baffled  by  the  ugliness 
of  Botticelli's  models,  and   still  more  by  Botticelli's  rery  deficient 
knowledge    of  anatomy  and  habit  of  good  form.     But,  when  not 
baffled,  this  desire  is  extraordinarily  assisted  by  those  very  defects. 
This  great  decorator,  who  uses  the  human  form  as  so  much   pattern 
element,  mere  lines  and  curves  like  those  of  a  Raflaelesque  arabeaque,' 
obtains  with  his  imperfect,  anatomically  defective,  and  at   all  events 
ill-fashioned  figures,  a  far-fetched   and  poignant  grace  impossible  to 
a  man  dealing  with  more  perfect  elements.      For  grace    and   dia> 
tinction,  which  are  qualities  of  movement  rather  than  of  form,  do  not 
strike  us  very  much  in  a  figure  which  is  originally  well  made.      The 
momentary  charm  of  movement  is  lost  in  the  permanent  charm   of 
form ;  the  creature  could  not  be  otherwise  than  delightful,  made   as 
it  is ;  and  we  thus  miss  the  sense  of  selection  and  deliberate  arrange- 
ment, the  sense  of  beauty  as  movement,  that  is,  as  grace.     Whereas, 
in  the  case  of  defective  form,  any  grace  that  may  be  obtained  affects 
U8  per  se.      It  need  not  have  been  there ;  indeed  it  was  unlikely  to 
be  there ;  and  hence  it  obtains  the  value  and  charm  of  the   nnex> 
pected,  the  rare,  the  far-fetched.     This,  I  think,  is  the  explanation 
of  the  something  of  exotic  beauty  that   attaches  to   Botticelli  :   we 
perceive  the  structural  form  only  negatively,  sufficiently  to  value  all 
the  more  the   ingenuity  of  arrangement   by   which  it   is  made  to 
furnish  a  beautiful  outline  and  beautiful  movement  j  and  we  perceire 
the  great  desire  thereof.     If  we  permit  our  eye  to  follow  the  actual 
structure  of  the  bodies  even  in  the  Primavera,  we  shall  recognize  that 
not  one  of  these  figures  but  is  downright  deformed  and  out  of  drawing. 
Even  the  Graces  have  arms,  and  shoulders,  and  calves,  and  stomachs  all 
at  random .:  and  themost  beautiful  of  them  has  aslice  missing  out  of  her 
head.  But  if,  instead  of  looking  at  heads^  arms,  legs,  bodies,  separately, 
and  separate  from  the  drapery ;  we  follow  the  outline  of  the  groups 
against  the  background,  drapery  clinging  or  wreathing,  arms  inter- 
twining, hands  combed  out   into   wonderful  fingers  j  if  we  regard 
these  groups  of  figures  as  a  pattern  stencilled  on  the  background,  we 
recognize  that  no  pattern  could  be  more  exquisite  in  its  variety  of 
broken  up  and   harmonized  lines.     The  exquisite  qualities    of  all 
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graceful  things,  flowers,  branches,  swaying  reeds,  and  certain  animals 
like  the  stag  and  peacock,  seem  to  have  been  abstracted  and 
given  to  these  half-human,  and  wholly  wonderful  creatures ;  these, 
thin,  ill  put  together,  unsteady  youths  and  ladies.  The  ingenious 
grace  of  Botticelli  passes  sometimes  from  the  realm  of  art  to  that  of 
poetry,  as  in  the  case  of  those  flowers,  with  stiff,  tall  stems,  which  he 
places  by  the  uplifted  foot  of  the  middle  Grace,  thus  showing  that 
she  has  trodden  it  over,  yet,  like  Virgil's  Camilla,  without  crushing 
it.  But  the  element  of  sentiment  and  poetry  depends  in  reality 
upon  the  fascination  of  movement  and  arrangement ;  fascination, 
seemingly  from  within,  a  result  of  exquisite  breeding  in  those  imper- 
fectly made  creatures.  It  is  the  grace  of  a  woman  not  beautiful, 
but  well  dressed  and  moving  well ;  the  exquisiteness  of  a  song  sung 
delicately  by  an  insufficient  or  defective  voice :  a  fascination  almost 
spiritual,  since  it  seems  to  promise  a  sensitiveness  to  beauty,  a  care- 
ful avoidance  of  ugliness,  a  desire  for  something  more  delicate,  a 
reverse  of  all  things  gross  and  accidental,  a  possibility  of  perfection. 
This  imagination  of  pleasant  detail  and  accessory,  which  delights 
us  by  the  intimacy  into  which  we  are  brought  with  the  artist's  inner- 
most conception  ;  develops  into  what,  among  the  masters  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  I  should  call  the  imagination  of  the  fairy  tale. 
A  small  number  of  scriptural  and  legendary  stories  lend  themselves 
quite  particularly  to  the  development  of  such  beautiful  accessory, 
which  soon  becomes  the  paramount  interest,  and  vests  the  whole  with 
a  totally  new  character  :  a  romantic,  childish  charm,  the  charm  of  the 
improbable  taken  for  granted,  of  the  freedom  to  invent  whatever  one 
would  like  to  see  but  cannot,  the  charm  of  the  fairy  story.  From 
this  unconscious  altering  of  the  value  of  certain  Scripture  tales  arises 
a  romantic  treatment,  which  is  naturally  applied  to  all  other  stories, 
legends  of  saints,  biogi'aphical  accounts,  Decameronian  tales  (Mr. 
Leyland  possesses  Botticelli's  illustrations  of  the  tale  of  Nastagio 
degli  Onesti,  the  hero  of  Dryden's  "  Theodore  and  Honoria,''  and  our 
National  Gallery  a  set  of  the  story  of  Griseldis^  attributed  to  Pin- 
turicchio),  and  mythological  episodes.  Some  of  these  have  the  value 
of  an  episode  of  Boiardo  or  Spenser ;  others  that  of  a  mere  old  nurse's 
story ;  but  they  have  all  of  them  the  charm  of  the  fairy  tale.  There 
is,  for  instance,  the  story  of  a  good  young  man  (with  a  name  for  a 
fairy  tale  too,  ^Eneas  Sylvius  Piccolomini),  showing  his  adventures 
by  land  and  sea  and  at  many  courts,  the  honours  conferred  on  him 
by  kings  and  emperors,  and  how  at  last  he  was  made  Pope,  having 
begun  as  a  mere  poor  scholar  on  a  grey  nag ;  all  painted  by  Pintu- 
ricchio  in  the  Cathedral  library  of  Siena.  There  is  the  lamentable 
story  of  a  bride  and  bridegroom,  by  Vittore  Carpaccio  :  the  stately,  tall 
bride,  St.  Ursula,  and  the  dear  little  foolish  bridegroom,  looking  like 
her  little  brother ;  a  story  containing  a  great  many  incidents  :  the 
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aeading  of  an  embassy  to  the  king ;  the  king  being  sorely  po^zled  in 
his  mind,  leaning  his  arm  upon  his  bed  and  asking  the  queen's  advice  ; 
the  presence  npon  the  palace  steps  of  an  ill-faToared  old  lady,  vith 
cratch  and  basket^  suspicionaly  like  the   bad  fairy  who  had  been  fo 
gotten  at  the  christening  ;  the  apparition  of  an  angel  to  the  princess, 
sleeping,  with  her  crown  neatly  put  away  at  the  foot  of  the  bed ;  the 
arriTal  of  the  big  ship  in  foreign  parts^  with  the  bishop  and  clergy 
putting  their  heads  out  of  the  portholes  and  asking  Tcry  earnestly, 
"  Where  are    we  ?  " ;   and    finally,   a  most  fearful  slaughter  of  the 
princess  and  her  eleven  thousand  ladies-io- trailing.    The  same  Carpdie- 
cio — a  regular  old  gocsip  from  whom  one  would  expect  all^the  formalas, 
"  and  then   he  says  to  the   king,  Sacred   Crown,"  "  and   then  the 
Prince   walks,   walks,   walks^  walks/'    "  A  company  of  knights    in 
armour  nice  and  shining/'  "  three  comely  ladies  in  a  green  meadow," 
and  so  forth, of  the  professional  Italian  story-teller — the  sameCarpaccio, 
who  was  also,  and  much  more  than  the  more  solemn  Bellini,  the  first 
Venetian  to  handle  oil   paints  like  Titian  and  Tintoret,  painted   tb^ 
fairy  tale  of  St,  George^  with  quite  the  most  dreadful  dragon's  wall 
a  piece  of  sea-sand  embedded  with  bones  and  half-gnawed    liml 
and  crawled  over  by  horrid  insects,  that  any  one  could  wish  to 
and   quite  the  most   comical  dragon,  particularly  when  led  out  for" 
execution  among  the  minarets  and  cupolas  and  camels   and   turbans 
and  cymbals  of  a  kind  of  small  Constantinople.      But  the  fairy  tale, 
beyond  all  others,  with  these  painters  of  the  fifteenth  century,  is  the 
antique  myth.     No  Bibbienas  and  Bembos  and  Calvos  have  as  yet 
indoctrinated  them  (as    Raphael,  alas  !  was  indoctrinated)  with    the 
real  spirit  of  clajtskal  times,  teaching  them  that  the  essence  of  Anti- 
quity was  to  have   no  essence  at  all  ;  no  Ariostos  and  Tassos  hare 
taught   the  world   at  large   the  real  Ovidian  conception,  the  mona- 
mental  allegoric  nature   and  tendency  to  vacant  faces  and  sprawliii{ 
big-toed  nudity  of  the  heroes  and  goddesses,  as  Giulio  Romano,  am 
the  Caracci  so  well  understood  to  paint  them.      For  all  the  humanists 
that  hung  about  courts,  the  humanities  had  not  penetrated  much  into 
the  Italian  people.      The  imaginative  form  and  colour  was  still  purely 
mediaeval  ;  and  the  artists  of  the  early  Renaissance  had  to  work  out 
tbpir  Ovidean  stories  for  themselves,  and  work  them  out  of  their  own 
material.     Hence  the  mythological  creatures  of  these  early  painters 
are  all,  more  or  less,  gods  in  exile,  with  that  charm  of  a  long  resi- 
dence in  the  Middle  Ages  which  makes,  for  instance,  the  sweetheart 
of  Ritter  Tannhtiuscr  so  infinitely  more  delightful  than  the  paramour 
of  Adonis  ;  that  charm  which,  when  we  meet  it  occasionally  in  litera- 
ture, in  parts  of  Spenser,  for  instance,  or  in   a  play  like  Peele'a 
**  Arraignment  of  Paris,"  is  so  peculiarly  rare. 

These  early  painters  have  made  up  their  Paganism  for  themselves, 
out  of  ftU  pleasant  things  they  knew ;  their  fancy  has  brooded  upon 
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it;  and  the  very  details  that  make  ua  laugh,  the  details  coming 
direct  from  the  Middle  Ages,  the  spirit  in  glaring  opposition  occa- 
sionally to  that  of  Antiquity,  bring  home  to  us  how  completely  this 
Pagan  fairyland  is  a  genuine  reality  to  these  men.  We  feel  this  in 
nearly  all  the  work  of  that  sort — least,  in  the  most  archaeological, 
Mantegna's.  We  see  it  beginning  in  the  mere  single  figures — the 
various  drawings  of  Orpheus,  "  Orpheus  le  doux  menestricr  jouaiit 
de  flutes  et  de  musettes,"  as  Villon  called  him  much  about  that 
time — piping  or  fiddling  among  little  toy  animals  out  of  a  Nuremberg 
box ;  the  drawing  of  fauns  carrying  sheep,  some  with  a  queer  look 
of  the  Good  Shepherd  about  them,  of  Finturicchio ;  and  rising  to 
sucli  wonderful  exhibitions  (to  me,  with  their  obscure  reminiscence 
of  Pageants,  they  always  seem  like  ballets)  as  Perugino's  ceiling 
of  the  Cambio,  where,  among  arabesqucd  constellations,  the  gods  of 
antiquity  move  gravely  along  :  the  bearded  knight  Mars,  armed  ca//~ 
it-jm  like  a  mediajval  warrior ;  the  delicate  Mercurius,  a  beautiful 
page-boy  stripped  of  his  emblazoned  clothes  ^  Luna  dragged  along  by 
two  nymphs  ;  and  Venus,  daintily  poised  on  one  foot  on  her  dove- 
drawn  chariot,  the  exquisite  Venus  in  her  clinging  veils,  conquering 
the  world  with  the  demure  gravity  and  adorable  primness  of  a  high- 
bom  young  abbess. 

The  actual  fairy  story  becomes,  little  by  little,  more  complete — the 
painters  of  the  fifteenth-century  work,  little  guessing  it,  as  the  pre- 
irsors  of  Walter  Crane,  The  full-page  illustration  of  a  tale  of 
smi-mcditeval  romance — of  a  romance  like  Spenser's  "  Fairy  Queen  " 
or  Mr.  Morris's  "  Earthly  Paradise,''  exists  distinctly  in  that  picture 
and  drawing,  by  the  young  Raphael  or  whomsoever  else,  of 
Apollo  and  Marsyas.  This  piping  Marsyas  seated  by  the  tree 
stump,  this  naked  Apollo,  thin  and  hectic  like  an  undressed  arch- 
angel, standing  against  thcUmbrian  valley  with  its  distant  blue  hil!s, 
its  castellated  village,  its  delicate,  thinly  leaved  trees — things  we 
know  so  well  in  connection  with  the  Madonna  and  Saints,  that  they 
seem  absent  for  only  a  few  minutes — all  this  is  as  little  like  Ovid  as 
the  triumphant  antique  Galatea  of  Raphael  is  like  Spenser.  Again, 
there  is  Piero  di  Cosimo's  Death  of  Procris :  the  poor  young 
woman  lying  dead  by  the  lake,  with  the  little  fishing  town  in 
the  distance,  the  swans  sailing  and  cranes  strutting,  and  the  dear 
young  faun — no  Praxitelian  god  with  invisible  ears,  still  less  the 
obscene  beast  whom  the  late  Renaissance  copied  from  Antiquity — 
a  most  gentle,  furry,  rustic  creature,  stooping  over  her  in  puzzled 
pathetic  concern,  at  a  loss,  with  bis  want  of  the  practice  of  cities  and 
the  knowledge  of  womankind,  what  to  do  for  this  poor  lady  Ijing 
among  the  reeds  and  the  flowering  scarlet  sage ;  a  creature  the  last  of 
whose  kind  (friendly,  shy,  woodland  things,  half  bears  or  half  dogs, 
frequent  in  mediaeval   legend)  is  the  satyr  of  Fletcher's  "  Faithful 
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Shepherdess ; "  the  only  poetic  conception  in  that  gross  and  insipid 
piece  of  magnificent  rhetoric.  The  perfection  of  the  style  moat 
naturally  be  sought  from  Botticelli,  and  is  his  Birth  of  Venus 
(but  who  may  speak  of  that  after  the  writer  of  most  subtle  fancy,  of 
most  exquisite  language,  among  living  Englishmen  ?)  :  this  goddess, 
not  triumphant  but  sad  in  her  pale  beauty,  a  king's  daughter  bound 
by  some  charm  to  flit  on  her  shell  over  the  rippling  sea,  until  the 
winds  blow  it  to  the  kingdom  of  the  good  fairy  Spring,  who  shelters 
her  in  her  laurel  grove  and  covers  her  nakedness  with  the  wonder- 
ful mantle  of  fresh-blown  flowers 

But  the  imagination  born  of  the  love  of  beautiful  and  suggestive 
detail  soars  higher ;  what  I  would  call  the  lyric  art  of  tlie  Renaissance, 
the  art  which  not  merely  gives  us  beauty,  but  stirs  up  in  ourselves 
as  much  beauty  again  of  stored-up  impression,  reaches  its  greatest 
height  in  certain  Venetian  pictures  of  the  early  sixteenth  century. 
Pictures  of  vague  or  enigmatic  subject,  or  no  subject  at  all,  like 
Giorgione's  F^te  Champ^tre,  Titian's  Sacred  and  Profane  Love, 
The  Three  Ages  of  Man,  and  various  smaller  pictures  by  Bonifazio, 
Palma,  Basaiti ;  pictures  of  young  men  in  velvets  and  brocades, 
solemn  women  with  only  the  glory  of  their  golden  hair  and 
flesh,  seated  in  the  grass,  old  men  looking  on  pensive,  children  rolling 
about ;  the  solemnity  of  great,  spreading  trees,  of  greenish  evening 
skies ;  the  pathos  of  the  song  about  to  begin  or  just  finished,  with 
lute  or  viol  or  pipe  still  lying  hard  by.  Of  such  pictures  it  is  best, 
perhaps,  not  to  speak.  The  suggestive  imagination  is  wandering 
vagiiely,  dreaming ;  fumbling  at  random  sweet,  strange  chords  out  of 
its  viol,  like  those  young  men  and  maidens.  The  charm  of  such  works 
is  that  they  are  never  explicit ;  they  tell  us,  like  music,  deep  secrets^ 
which  we  feel,  but  cannot  translate  into  words. 


III. 

The  first  new  factor  in  art  that  meets  us  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century  is  not  among  the  Italians,  and  is  not  a  merely 
artistic  power.  I  speak  of  the  passionate  individual  fervour  for  the 
newly  recovered  Scriptures,  manifest  among  the  German  engravers, 
Protestants  all  or  nearly  all,  and  among  whose  works  is  for  ever 
turning  up  the  sturdy,  passionate  face  of  Luther,  the  enthusiastic 
face  of  Melancthon.  The  very  nature  of  these  men's  art  is  conceiv- 
able only  where  the  Bible  has  suddenly  become  the  reading,  and  the 
chief  reading,  of  the  laity.  These  prints,  large  and  small,  struck  ofl" 
in  large  numbers,  are  not  church  ornaments  like  frescoes  or  pictures, 
nor  aids  to  monastic  devotion  like  Angelico's  gospel  histories  at  St. 
Mark's — they  are  illustrations  to  the  book  which  every  one  is  read- 
ing, things  to  be  framed  in  the  chamber  of  every  burgher  or  mechanic^ 
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be  slipped  iuto  the  prayer-book  of  every  housevnfe,  to  be  conned 
>ver  diiriug  the  long  afternoons,  by  the  cliildreu  near  the  big  stove 
or  ttniong  the  gooseberry  bushes  of  the  garden.     And  they  are  there- 
^fore,  much  mure  than  the  Criottesque  inventions,  the  expression  of  the 
individual  artist's   ideas  about    the  incidents  of  Scripture ;    and  an 
fexpressioa  not  for  the  multitude  at  lai'ge,  fresco  or  mosaic  that  could 
^be  elaborated  by  a  sceptical  or  godless  artist ;  but  a  re-explanation  as 
from  man  to  man  and  friend  :   this  is  how  the  dear  Lord  looked,  or 
acted — see,  the  words  in  the  Bible  are  so  or  so   forth.     Therefore, 
there  enters  into  these  designs,  which  contain  after  all  only  the  same 
sort  of  skill  that  was  rife  in  Italy,  so  much  homeliness  at  once,  and 
poignancy   and   sublimity   of  imagination.      The   Virgin,  they    have 
F<liseovered,  is  not  that  grandly  dressed  lady,  always  in  the  very  finest 
[brocade,  with  the  very  finest  manners,  and  holding  a  divine  infant 
that  has  no  earthly  wants,  whom  Van  Eyck  and  Memling  and  Meister 
>tephan  painted.      She  is   a  good  young  woman,  a  fairer  version  of 
leir  dear  wife,  or  the  woman  who  might  have  been  that ;  no  carefully 
selected  creature  as  with  the  Italians,  no  well-made  studio  model,  with 
igure  unspoilt  by  child-bearing,  but  a  real  wife  and  mother,  with  real 
lilk    in    her   breasts    (the   Italian    virgin,    save    with    one  or  two 
Lombards,  is  never  permitted  to  suckle),  which  she  very  readily  and 
thoroughly  gives  to  the  child,  guiding  the  little  month  with  her  fingers. 
^And  she  sits  in  the  lonely  fields  by  the  hedges  and  windmills  in  the 
fair  weather  ;  or  in  the  neat  little  chamber  with  the  walled  town  visible 
^between  the  pillar  of  the  window,  as  in  Bartholomew  Beham's  exquisite 
lesign,  reading,  or  suckling,  or  sewing,  or  soothing  the  fretful  baby ; 
lo  angels  around  ber,  or  rarely  :  the  Scripture  says  nothing  about 
inch  a  court  of  seraphs   as   the   Italians  and  Flemings,  the  supersti- 
tious Romanists,  always  placed   round   the  mother  of  Christ.     It  is 
all  as  it  might  have  happened  to  them  ;  they  translate  the  Scripture 
into  their  every-day  life,  they  do   not  pick  out  of  it  the  mere  stately 
ind   poetic   incidents  like   the   Giottesques.     This  every-day  life  of 
leirs  is  crude  enough,  and  in  many  cases  naatj  enough  ;  they  have 
In  those  German  free  towns  a  perfect  museum  6f  loathsome  uglincs?, 
>orn  of  ill  ventilation,  gluttony,  starvation,  or  brutality  :  quite  fearful 
rrinkled  harridans   and  unabashed  fat,  guzzling  harlots,  and  men  of 
'every  variety  of  scrofula  and  wart  and  belly,  towards  none  of  which 
(the  best  far  transcending  the  worst  Italian  Judas)  they  seem  to  feel 
any  repugnance.     They  have  also  a  beastly  love  of  horrors  ;    their 
[[decollations  and  flagellations  are  quite  sickening  in  detail,  and  dis- 
tinguished  from   the  tidy,  decorous  executions  of  the  early  Italians ; 
and  one  feels  that  they  do  enjoy  seeing,  as  in  one  of  their  prints,  the 
ubowels  of  St.  Erasmus  being  taken  out  with  a  windlass,  or  Jael,  as 
fAltdorfer  has  shown  her  in  his  romantic  print,  neatly  hammering  the 
nail  into  the  head  of  the  sprawling,  snoring  Sisera.     There  is  a  good 
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deal  of  gi'ossness  toOj  of  which,  among  the  Italians,  even  Robctta  and 
similar,  there  is  so  little — in  the  details  of  village  fairs  and  adventure* 
of  wenches  with  their  Schatz ;  and  a  strange  permeating  nightmare 
grucsoraeuesa  of  lewd,  warty  devils,  made   up  of  snouts,   hoofs,  bills, 
claws,   and   incoherent  parts  of  incoherent  creatures  ;  of  perpetual 
skeletons  climbiug  in  trees,  or  appearing  behind  flower-beds.  But  there 
is    also — and  Holbein's   Dance  of    Death,  terrible,  jocular,  tender, 
vulgar  and  poetic,  contains  it  all,  this  German  world — a  great  tender- 
ness.    Tenderness  not  merely  in  the  heads  of  women  and  children,  in 
the  fervent  embrace  of  husband  aud  wife  and  mother  and  daughter ; 
but    in   the  feeling   for  dumb  creatures  and  inanimate   things,    the 
gentle    dogs    of    St.    Hubert,   the    deer    that    crouch    among    the 
rocks    with   Genevieve,  the   very    tangled   grasses  and   larches    and 
gentians  that  hang  to  the  crags,  drawn  as  uo  Italian  ever  drew  thcra  ; 
the  quiet,  sentimental  little   landscapes   of  castles  on  fir-clad   hillt> 
of   manor-house?,   gabled    and    chimneyed,  among    the    reeds     and 
willows  of  shallow  pouds.     These  feelings,  Teutonic  doubtless,    but 
less  mediaeval  than  we  might  think,  for  the  middle  ages  of  Trouba- 
dour and  Minnesingers   were    terribly  conventional,  seem  to  well  up 
at  the  voice  of  Luther;  and  it  is  this  which  makes  the  German  engra- 
vers, men  not  always  of  the  highest  talents,  invent  new  and  beaatiful 
gospel  pictures.     Of  these  I  would  take   two  as   typical— typical  of 
individual  fancy  most  strangely  contrasting  with  the  conventionalism 
of  the  Italians.      Let  the  reader  think  of  any  of  the  scores  of  Flights 
into    Egypt,    and    of    Resurrections    by    fifteenth-century    Italians, 
or  even  Giottcsques  ;  and  then  turn  to  two  prints,  one  of  each  of  tbese 
subjects  respectively,  by  Martin  Schongauer  and  the  great  Altdorfer. 
Schongauer  gives  a  delightful    oasis  :   palms  and    prickly   pears,  the 
latter  conceived   as   growing  at  the   top  of  a   tree,  medlars,  lizards 
at  play,  and  deer  grazing;   in  this  the  Virgin  has  drawn  up  her  ass, 
who  browses   the   thistles  at  his  feet,  while    St.  Joseph,  his  pilgrim 
bottle  bobbing  on  his  back,  hangs  himself  with  all  his  weight  to  tlic 
branches  of  a  date  palm,  trying  to  get  the  fruit  within  reach.    Mean- 
while, a  bevy  of  sweet  little  angels  have  come  to  the  rescue ;  they  sit 
among  the  branches,   dragging  them  down   towards  him,  and  even 
bending  the  whole  stem  at  the  top  so  that  he  may  get  at  the  dates. 
Such  a  thing  as  this  is  quite  lovely,  particularly  after  the  routine  of 
St,  Joseph  trudging  along  after  the  donkey,  the  eternal  theme  of  the 
Italians.     In  Altdorfer's  print,  Christ  is  ascending  in  a  glory  of  sun- 
rise clouds,  banner   in    hand,   angels  and   cherubs  peering  with    shy 
curiosity  round  the  cloud  edge.     Ibe  sepulchre  is  open,  guards  asleep 
or  stretching  themselves,  and  yawning  all  round ;  and  childish  young 
angela  look  reverently  into  the  empty  grave,  re-arranging  the  cere- 
cloths, and  trying  to  roll  back,  the  stone  lid.     One  of  them  leans  for- 
ward, and  utterly  dazzles  a  negro  watchman,  stepping  forward,  Uutern 
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in  hand;  in  the  dist&cce  shepherds  are  seen  prowling  about.  "This/* 
says  Altdorfer  to  himself,  "  is  how  it  must  have  happened."  Hence, 
among  these  Germans,  the  dreadful  seriousness  and  pathos  of  the 
Passion,  the  violence  of  the  mob,  the  brutality  of  the  executioners, 
above  all,  the  awful  sadness  of  Christ.  There  is  here  somewhat  of  the 
realization  of  what  He  must  have  felt  in  finding  the  world  He  had 
come  to  redeem  so  vile  and  cruel.  In  what  way,  under  what  circum- 
stances, such  thoughts  would  come  to  these  men,  is  revealed  to  us  by 
that  magnificent  head  of  the  suffering  Saviour — a  design  apparently 
for  a  carved  crucifix. — under  which  Albrecht  Diirer  wrote  the  pathetic 
words  :  "  I  drew  this  in  my  sickness/* 

Thus  much  of  the  power  of  that  new  factor,  the  individual  interest 

in  the  Scriptures.     All  other  innovations  on  the  treatment  of  religious 

themes  were  due,  in   the  sixteenth   century,  but  still  more  in  the 

seventeenth,  to   the  development  of  some  new  artistic  possibility,  or 

to  the  gathering  together,  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  of  artistic  powers 

hitherto  existing  only  in  a  dispersed  condition.     This  is  the  secret  of 

the  greatness  of  Raphael  as  a  pictorial  poet,  that  he  could  do  all  manner 

of  new  things  merely  by  holding  ail  the  old  means  in  his  grasp.  This  is 

ithe  secret  of  those  wonderful  inventions  of  his,  which  do  not  take 

ur  breath  away  like   Michelangelo's  or   Rembrandt's,  but   seem,  at 

be  moment,  the   one  and   only  right  rendering  of  the  subject  :  the 

iiberation  of  St.  Peter,   Hcliodorus,   Ezekiel,  and  the   whole   series 

f  magnificent  Old  Testament   stories  on  the  ceiling  of  the  Loggie. 

n  Raphael  we  see  the  perfect  fulfilment  of  the  Giottesque  programme  : 

lie  can  do  all  that  the  first  theme  inventors  required  for  the  carrying 

out  of  their   ideas ;  and  therefore  he  can  have  new,  entirely  new, 

fthcmes.     Raphael  furnishes,  for  the  first  time  since  Giotto,  an  almost 

mplete  set  ol"  pictorial  interpretations  of  Scripture. 

Wc  are  novv,  as  we  proceed  in  the  sixteenth  century,  in  the  region 

rhere  new  artistic  powers  admit  of  new  imaginative  conceptions  on 

he  part  of  the  individual.     We  gain   immensely  by  the  liberation 

from   the   old   tradition,  but  we  lose   imraeusely  also,     Wc  get  the 

benefit  of  the  fancy  and  feelings  of  this  individual,  but  wc  are  at  the 

mercy,   also,   of  his   stupidity   and    vulgarity.       Of    this    the   great 

ixamples  are  Tintoretto,  and   after  him  Velasquez  and  Rembrandt. 

f  Tintoret  I  would  speak  later,  for  he   is   eminently  the  artist  in 

bom  the  gain  and   the   loss  are   most  typified,  and  perhaps  most 

qually  distributed,   and    because,  therefore,  he   contrasts  best  with 

the  masters  anterior  to  Raphael. 

The  new  powers  in  Velasquez  and  Rembrandt  were  connected  with 
the  problem  of  light,  or  rather,  one  might  say,  in  the  second  case,  of 
darkness.  This  new  faculty  of  seizing  the  beauties,  momentary  and 
not  inherent  in  the  object,  due  to  the  various  effects  of  atmosphere 
and  lighting  up,  added  probably  a  good  third  to  the  pleasure-bestow- 
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ing  faculty  of  art ;  it  was  the  beginning  of  a  kind  of  democratic 
movement   against  the   stern  domination   of   such    things   ns   were 
privileged   in  shape  and   colour.     A  thousand  things,  ugly  or  un* 
imaginative   in   themselves,   a   plain   face^  a   sallow  complexion,  an 
awkward  gesture,  a  dull  arrangement  of  lines,  could  be  made  delight- 
ful  and   suggestive.     A  wet   yard,   a  pail    and   mop,  and   a  servant 
washing  fish  under  a  pump  could  become,  in  the  hands  of  Peter  d< 
Hoogh,  and  thanks  to  the  magic  of  light  and  shade,  as  beautiful  and 
interesting  in  their  way  as  a  swirl  of  angels  and  lilies  by  Botticell 
But  this  redemption  of  the  vulgar  was   at  the   expense,  as    I    hai 
elsewhere  pointed  out,  of  a  certain  growing  callousness  to  vulgarity. 
What  holds  good  as  to  the  actual  artistic,  visible  quality  holds  good 
also  as  to  the  imaginative  value.     Velasquez's  Flagellation,  in  our 
National  Gallery,  has  a  pathos,  a  something  that  catches  you  by  the 
throat,  in  that  melancholy  wearied  body,  broken  with  ignominy  and 
pain,  sinking  down  by  the  side  of  the  column,  which  is  inseparable 
from  the  dreary  grey  light,  the  livid  colour  of  the  flesh — there  is  no 
joy  in  the  world  where  such  things  can  be.      But  the  angel  who  has 
jnst  entered  has  not  come  from  heaven — such  a  creature   is    Jit   only 
to  roughly  shake  up  the  pillows  of  paupers,  dying  in  the  damp  dawn 
in  the  hospital  wards. 

It  is,  in  a  measure,  different   with  Rembrandt,  exactly  because  he 
is  the  master,  not  of  light,  but  of  darkness,  or  of  light  that  utterly 
dazzles.     His  ngly  women  and  dirty  Jews  of  Rotterdam   are  either 
hidden  in  the  gloom  or  reduced  to  mere  vague  outlines,  specks   like 
gnats   in  the  suDshine,  in  the   effulgence  of  light.     Hence  we  can 
enjoy,   almost   without  any  disturbing  impressions,   the    marvellous 
imagination  shown  in  his  etchings  of  Bible  stories.     Rembrandt  is 
to   Diirer  as  an  archangel  to  a  saint :    where  the    German  draws, 
the  Dutchman  seems  to  bite  hia  etching  plate  with  elemental  dark- 
ness and  glory.      Of  these  etchings  1   would   mention  a  few ;   the 
reader  may  put  these  indications  alongside  of  his  remembrances  of  the 
Arena  Chapel,  or  of  Angelico's  cupboard  panels  in   the  Acaden  • 
Florence:  they  show  how  intimately  dramatic  imagination  dejx 
in  art  upon   mere  technical  means,  how  hopelessly  limited  to  mere 
indication  were  the  early  artists,  how  forced  along  the  path  of  dra- 
matic realization  are  the  men    of  modern  times.      The  Aitmmciation 
to    the    Shi'pherds :    The  heavens  open   in   a  circular    swirl  amon^ 
the    storm   darkness,   cherubs    whirling  distantly   like  inuuraerabl< 
motes  in  a  sunbeam  ;  the  augcl  steps  forward  on  a  ray  of  light,  pi 
jectiug    into  the   ink-black  night.     The  herds   have  perceived   the 
vision  and  rush   headlong  in  all  directions,   while  the  trees  groan 
beneath  the  blast  of  that  opening  of  heaven.     A  horse,  seen  in  pro- 
file,   with    the  light    striking  on  his  eyeball,  seems    paralysed  by 
terror.     The  shepherds  have    only  just  awakened.     TTie  Nativifp': 
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Darkness.  A  vague  crowd  of  country-folk  jostling  each  other  noise- 
kjisly.  A  lanterui  a  white  speck  iu  the  centre,  sheds  a  smoky, 
uncertain  light  on  the  corner  where  the  child  sleeps  upon  the  pillows, 
the  Virgin,  wearied,  resting  by  its  side,  her  face  on  her  hand.  Joseph 
is  seated  by,  only  his  head  visible  above  his  book.  The  cows  are  just 
visible  in  the  gloom.  The  lantern  is  held  by  a  man  coming  care- 
fully forward,  uncovering  his  head,  the  crowd  behind  him.  A  Halt 
on  the  Journey  to  Egypt :  Night.  The  lantern  hung  on  a  branch. 
Joseph  seated  sleepily,  with  his  fur  cap  drawn  down  ;  the  Virgin  and 
child  resting  against  the  pack-saddle  on  tbe  ground.  An  Interior  ; 
The  Virgin  hugging  and  rocking  the  child.  Joseph,  outside,  looks 
iu  through  the  window.  The  Huhinf/  of  Lazarus :  A  vault 
hung  with  scimitars,  turbans,  and  quivers.  Against  the  brilliant 
daylight  just  let  in,  the  figure  of  Christ,  seen  from  behind,  stands 
out  in  his  long  robesj  raising  his  hand  to  bid  the  dead  arise. 
Lazarus,  pale,  ghost-like  in  this  effulgence,  slowly,  wearily  raises  his 
head  in  the  sepulchre.  The  crowd  falls  back.  Astonishment,  awe. 
This  coarse  Dutchman  has  suppressed  the  incident  of  the  bystanders 
holding  their  nose,  to  which  the  Giottesque  clung  desparately.  This 
is  not  a  moment  to  think  of  stenches  or  infection  !  Entomltment  : 
Night.  The  platform  below  the  cross.  A  bier,  empty,  spread  with 
a  winding-sheet,  an  old  man  arranging  it  at  the  head.  The  dead 
Saviour  being  slipped  down  from  the  cross  on  a  sheet,  two  men  on  a 
ladder  letting  the  body  down,  others  below  receiving  it,  trying  to  pre- 
vent the  arm  from  trailing.  Immense  solemnity,  carefulness,  hushed- 
ness.  A  distant  illuminated  palace  blazes  out  in  the  night.  One  feels 
that  they  are  stealing  him  away. 

I  have  reversed  the  chronological  order  and  chosen  to  speak  of 
Tiutoret  after  Rembrandt,  because,  being  an  Italian  and  still  iu  con- 
tact with  some  df  the  old  tradition,  the  great  Venetian  can  show 
more  completely  both  what  was  gained  and  what  was  lost  in  imagina- 
tive rendering  by  the  liberation  of  the  individual  artist  and  the 
development  of  artistic  means.  First,  of  the  gain.  This  depends 
mainly  upon  Tintoret'a  handling  of  hght  and  shade,  and  his  fore- 
shortenings  :  it  enables  him  to  compose  entirely  iu  huge  masses,  to 
divide  or  concentrate  the  interest,  to  throw  into  vague  insignificance 
the  less  important  parts  of  a  situation  in  order  to  insist  upon  the 
more  important  j  it  gave  him  the  power  also  of  impressing  us  by  the 
colossal  and  the  ominous.  The  masterpiece  of  this  style,  and  pro- 
bably Tintoret'a  masterpiece  therefore,  is  the  great  Crucifixion  at 
S.  Rocco.  To  feel  its  full  tragic  splendour  one  must  think  of  the 
finest  things  which  the  early  Renaissance  achieved,  such  as  Luini's 
beautiful  fresco  at  Lugano ;  by  the  side  of  the  painting  at  S.  Rocco 
everything  is  tame,  except  perhaps  Rembrandt's  etching  called  the 
Three  Crosses.     After   this,    and   especially  to   be   compared    with 
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the  frescoes  of  Musaccio  and  Ghirlandaio  of  the  same  subject,  come* 
the  Baptism  of  Christ.  The  old  details  of  figures,  dressiog  andy 
undressiug,  which  gave  so  much  pleasure  to  earlier  paiutera,  fbi 
instance,  Piero  della  Fraucesca,  in  the  National  Gallery,  are  entirely 
omitted,  as  the  nose-holding  in  the  Baising  of  Lazarus  ia 
omitted  by  Rembrandt.  Christ  kneels  in  the  Jordan,  with  John 
bending  over  him,  and  vague  multitudes  crowding  the  banks,  distant, 
dreamlike  beneath  the  yellow  stonnlight.  Of  Tintoret's  Christj 
before  Pilate,  of  that  figure  of  the  Saviour,  long,  straight,  wrapp* 
in  white  and  luminous  like  his  own  wraith,  I  have  spoken  already. 
But  I  mnst  speak  of  the  S.  Rocco  Christ  in  the  Garden ;  as  ima- 
ginative as  anything  by  B^mbrandt,  and  infinitely  more  beautiful. 
The  moonlight  tips  the  draperies  of  the  three  sleeping  apostles, 
gigantic,  solemn.  Above,  among  the  bushes,  leaning  his  head  on  his 
hand,  is  seated  Christ,  weary  to  death,  numbed  by  grief  and  isolation, 
recruiting  for  final  resistance.  The  sense  of  being  abandoned  of  all 
men  and  of  God  has  never  been  brought  home  in  this  way  by  a«'y  other 
painter;  the  little  tear-stained  Saviours,  praying  in  broad  daylight, 
of  Ferugino  and  his  fellows,  are  mere  distressed  mortals.  This 
betrayed  and  resigned  Saviour  has  upon  him  the  WeUsclnitfrz  of 
Prometheus.  But  even  here  we  begin  to  feel  the  loss,  na  well  as  the 
gain,  of  the  painter  being  forced  from  the  dramatic  routine  of  earlier 
days  :  instead  of  the  sweet,  tearful  little  angel  of  the  early  Ilcnaissance, 
there  comes  to  this  tragic  Christ,  in  a  blood-red  nimbus,  a  bratal 
winged  creature  thrusting  the  cup  in  his  face.  The  uncertainty  of 
Tintoret's  inspirations,  the  uncertainty  of  result  of  these  astonishing 
pictorial  methods  of  attaining  the  dramatic,  the  occasional  vapidncss 
and  vulgarity  of  the  man,  unrestrained  by  any  stately  tradition  like 
the  vapidncss  and  vulgarity  of  so  many  earlier  masters,  comes  out 
already  at  S.  Rocco.  And  principally  in  the  scen^  of  the  Tempta- 
tion, a  theme  rarely,  if  ever,  treated  before  the  aixteenth  renturr, 
and  which  Tintoret  has  made  unspeakably  mean  iu  its  unclean  and 
dramatically  impotent  suggestiveness  :  the  Saviour  parleying  from  a 
kind  of  rustic  edifice  with  a  good-humoured,  fat,  half  feminine  Satan, 
fluttering  with  pink  wiugs  like  some  smug  seraph  of  Bernini's  pupils. 
After  this  it  is  scarce  necessary  to  speak  of  whatever  is  dramatically 
abortive  ( because  successfully  exprcssin  g  j  us  t  the  w  rong  sort  of  sen  ti  men  t, 
the  wrong  situation)  in  Tintoret's  work  :  his  Woman  taken  in  Adultery, 
with  the  dapjjer  young  Rabbi,  offended  neither  by  adultery  in  general 
nor  by  this  adulteress  in  particular;  the  Washing  of  the  Feet,  in  London, 
where  the  conversation  appears  to  turn  upon  the  excessive  hotness  or 
coldness  of  the  water  iu  the  tub;  the  Last  Supper  at  S.  Giorgio 
Maggiore,  where,  among  the  mysterious  wreaths  of  smoke  peopled 
with  angels,  Christ  rises  from  hia  seat  and  holds  the  cup  to  his 
neighbour's  lips  with  the  gesture,  aa  he   says,  "  This  is  my  blood," 
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of  a  conjurer  to  an  incredulous  and  indiSercut  audience.  To 
Tiatoret  the  contents  of  the  chalice  is  the  all-imporrant  matter : 
vfhere  is  the  majesty  of  the  old  Gioitesque  gesture,  preserved  by 
Lionardo,  of  pushing  forward  the  bread  with  one  hand,  the  wine 
with  the  other,  and  thus  uncovering  the  head  and  breast  of  the 
Saviour,  the  gesture  which  does  indeed  mean — "  I  am  the  bread  vou 
shall  eat,  and  the  wine  you  shall  drink  ?  "  There  remains,  however, 
to  mention  another  work  of  Tintoret's  which,  coming  in  contact 
with  one's  recollections  of  curlier  art,  may  suggest  strange  doubts 
and  well-nigh  shake  one's  faith  in  the  imaginative  efficacy  of 
all  that  went  before :  his  enormous  canvas  of  the  Last  Day,  at 
S.  Maria  dell'  Orto.  The  first  and  overwhelming  impression, 
even  before  one  has  had  time  to  look  into  this  apocalyptic  work, 
is  that  no  one  could  have  conceived  such  a  thing  in  earlier  days, 
not  even  Michelangelo  when  he  designed  his  Last  Judgment,  nor 
Raphael  when  he  painted  the  Vision  of  Ezekiel.  This  is  indeed  one 
thinks,  a  revelation  of  the  end  of  all  things.  Great  storm  clouds, 
whereon  throne  the  Almighty  and  His  Elect,  brood  over  the  world, 
across  which,  among  the  crevassing,  upheaving  earth,  pours  the  wide 
glacier  torrent  of  Styx,  with  the  boat  of  Charon  struggling  across  its 
precipitous  waters.  The  angels,  confused  with  the  storm  clouds  of 
which  they  are  the  spirit,  lash  the  damned  down  to  the  Ilell  stream, 
band  uix)n  band,  even  from  the  far  distance.  And  in  the  foreground 
the  rocks  are  splitting,  the  soil  is  upheaving  with  the  dead  beneath; 
here  proti-udcs  a  huge  arm,  there  a  skull ;  in  one  place  the  clay, 
rising,  has  assumed  the  vague  outline  of  the  face  below.  In  the 
rocks  and  water,  among  the  clutching,  gigantic  men,  the  huge,  full- 

osomed    women,  tosses    a  frightful   half- fleshed   carcass,  grass  still 
owing  from  his  finger  tips,  bis  grinning  skuU,  covered  half  with 

air  and  half  with  weeds,  greenish    and  mouldering :  a  sinner  still 
green  iu  earth  and  already  arising. 

A  wonderful  picture  :  a  marvellous  imaginative  mind,  with  mar- 
vellous imaginative  means  at  its  command.  Yet,  let  us  ask  ourselves, 
what  is  the  value  of  the  result?  A  magnificent  display  of  attitudes 
and  forms,  a  sort  of  bravura  ghastliness  and  impressiveness,  which 
are  iu  a  sense  barrocco,  reminding  us  of  the  wax  plague  models  of 
Florence,  and  of  certain  poems  of  Baudelaire's.  But  of  the  feeling, 
the  poetry  of  this  greatest  of  all  scenes,  what  is  there  ?  And, 
standing  before  it,  I  think  instinctively  of  that  chape!  far  oflf  on  the 
wind-swept  Umbrian  rock,  with  Siguorelli's  Resurrection.  A  flat 
wall  accepted  as  aflat  wall,  no  place,  novrhere.  A  half-dozen  groups, 
not  closely  combined.  Colour  reduced  to  monochrome;  light  and 
shade  nowhere,  as  nowhere  also  all  these  devices  of  perspective.  But 
in  that  simply  treated  fresco,  with  its  arrangement  as  simple  as  that 
of  a  vast  antique  bas-relief,  there  is  an  imaginative  suggestion  far 
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surpassing  this  of.  Tiutoret's.  The  breathless  effort  of  the  youths 
breaking  through  the  earth's  crusty  shaking  their  long  hair  and 
gasping ;  the  stagger  of  those  rising  to  their  feet ;  the  stolidity^  hand 
on  hip,  of  those  who  have  recovered  their  body  but  not  their  mind, 
bUnded  by  the  light,  deafened  by  the  trumpets  of  Judgment ;  the 
absolute  self-abandonment  of  those  who  can  raise  themselves  no 
higher ;  the  dull,  awe-stricken  look  of  those  who  have  found  their 
companions,  clasping  each  other  in  vague,  weak  wonder;  and 
further,  under  the  two  archangels  who  stoop  downwards  with  the 
pennons  of  their  trumpets  streaming  in  the  blast,  those  fig^ires 
who  beckon  to  the  re-found  beloved  ones,  or  who  shade  their  eyes 
and  point  to  a  glory  on  the  horizon,  or  who,  having  striven  for- 
ward, sink  on  their  knees,  overcome  by  a  vision  which  they  alone 
can  behold.  And  recollecting  that  fresco  of  Signorelli's,  you  feel  as 
if  this  vast,  tall  canvas  at  S.  Maria  dclF  Orto,  where  topple  and 
stream  the  dead  and  the  quick,  were  merely  so  much  rhetorical 
rhodomontade  by  the  side  of  the  old  hymn  of  the  Last  Day  : 

"  Mors  stapcbit  et  natiira 
Quum  resur<;ut  creatura 
Judicauti  rc-sponsara." 

Veenon  Lee. 


PROHIBITION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


THE  question  of  the  drink  traffic  has  assumed  in  the  United 
States  within  the  last  three  years  a  character  and  propor- 
tions so  phenomenal  that  it  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  there  is  now  in  that  country  neither  man,  woman,  nor  child, 
able  to  read,  who  does  not  think,  feel,  and  intend  concerning  it. 
Only  a  comparatively  short  time  ago  there  were  considerable 
social,  religious,  and  political  areas  in  which  there  was  little 
opinion  and  less  debate  that  could  be  called  hostile  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  traffic.  Inherited  theories  and  habits  had  not  been 
much  disturbed,  and  in  those  localities  where  temperance  reform  was 
agitated  and  temperance  work  done,  the  results  were  deemed  too 
insignificant  to  be  taken  into  special  account  until  the  Presidential 
election  of  1884. 

Up  to  that  date  th6  existence  of  a  National  Prohibition  party  was 
known,  but  it  had  polled  only  about  5000  votes  in  1872,  and  in 
1880,  eight  years  later,  had  little  more  than  doubled  that  number. 
In  1884y  however,  the  Prohibition  vote,  swelled  to  150,000,  brusquely 
unseated  the  Republican  party,  which  had  been  in  power  for  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century.  Though  convinced  that  this  vote  was  due 
to  considerable  temporary  accessions  from  the  ranks  of  the  dissatisfied 
Republicans  and  Democrats,  and  did  not  therefore  represent  the 
actual  growth  of  the  Prohibition  party,  which  was  still  believed  to  be 
essentially  insignificant,  the  astounded  Republican  party,  so  long 
called  and  credited  with  being  "  the  party  of  great  moral  ideas,"  let 
loose  its  fury  upon  the  little  band  which  had  so  unexpectedly  caused 
its  overthrow.  The  Prohibition  Presidential  candidate,  ex-Governor 
St  John  of  Kansas,  was  publicly  burned  in  effigy,  and  the  Republican 
pulpit^  press,  and  platform  reviled  and  denounced  the  leaders  and  the 
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rank  and  file  alilu;,  accusing  them  of  having  set  back  the  cause  of 
temperance  for  at  lea«t  twenty  years.  It  was  aflirmed  that  the 
Republican  party  was  the  only  true  temperance  party,  that  to  it 
alone  all  temperance  legislation  was  due,  and  that  in  the  interests  of 
the  temperance  cause  it  must  be  returned  to  power,  and  the  Prohibi- 
tion party  destroyed.  To  this  end  was  turned  against  them  the  whole 
political  and  electoral  machinery,  up  to  and  at  the  very  polls. 

The  Democratic  party,  though  utterly  hostile  to  the  principle  of 
Prohibition,  for  a  time  regarded  with  some  complacency  the  party 
to  whom  it  indirectly  owed  its  own  return  to  power.  But  when,  in 
the  partial  elections  of  1885,  and  still  more  in  the  general  State 
elections  of  1886,  the  Democrats  suffered  from  defections  to  the 
Prohibition  ranks  as  much  as,  and  in  some  localities  even  more  tlian, 
the  Republicans,  they  also  attacked  the  Prohibitionists.  But  the 
Prohibition  vote  of  some  150,000  cast  in  188  A  was  more  than 
doubled  in  1886,  when  it  numbered  some  300,000,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  Republican  and  Democratic  votes  were  relatively  smalt.  It  is 
therefore  plaiu  from  the  polls  of  last  November  that  a  new  and 
formidable  factor  has  come  into  United  States  politics  to  stay. 
The  first  secret  of  Prohibition  success  since  1880,  and  of  its  yet  greater 
gain  since  1884,  was  the  electrifying  conviction  which  fiashed  throupfh 
the  country  of  the  absolute  necessity  for  checking  the  growth  of  a 
traflBc  whofe  unscrupulous  control  of  political  elections  threatened 
the  very  liberties  of  the  country  with  disgraceful  extinction.  This 
conviction  changed  the  Prohibition  movement  from  the  ineffective 
condition  of  sporadic  and  individual  effort  to  that  of  a  strong 
national  organization,  steadily  and  now  swiftly  increasing  in  political 
strength,  and  from  its  very  composition — that  of  moral  purpose 
allied  to  legal  power — certain  of  victory. 

As  the  driuk  question  is  of  race  interest,  as  its  right  settle- 
ment presses  more  and  more  importunately  to  the  front  among  the 
serious  practical  questions  of  the  day,  and  as  the  victory  of  the 
prohibition  principle  in  American  politics  cannot  fail  to  have  vast 
and  various  results,  some  understanding  of  the  present  condition 
and  prospects  of  the  United  States  National  Prohibition  party  must 
be  of  interest  to  all  civilized  countries — especially  to  Knglaod, 
where  temperance  reform,  dear  as  it  is  to  so  many  earnest  men  and 
women,  is  yet  far  behind  that  of  the  United  States  in  organization, 
methods,  and  result.  A  brief  retrospect  of  the  movement 
in  the  United  States  seems  a  nccctsarj'  step  to  such  an  under- 
standing. 

The  popular  Prohibition  agitation  began  in  the  SoAith,  The  cJr- 
jumslauces  were  related  to  me  by  Senator  Prye,  of  Maine,  during 
my  visit  to  \Vashington,  in  July,  1880. 
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He  stated  that  his  friend  Alexander  Stephens,  Vice- President  of 
the  Confederacy,  had  told  him  that  about  eighty  years  ago — reckon- 
ing from  the  present  time — some  religious  Covenanters  emigrated 
to  Georgia,  and  soon  spread  over  a  whole  county,  to  which  they  gave 
the  name  of  Liberty.  These  people  were  water-drinkers,  but  others 
who  were  not  so  emigrated  thither  and  proposed  to  set  up  grog-shops. 
The  Covenanters  appealed  to  the  State  Legislature  to  prohibit  this  ; 
their  appeal  was  granted ;  the  county  became  most  signally  pro- 
sperous; there  was  no  crime,  and  therefore  no  need  of  jail  or  police; 
and  this  happy  state  of  things  continued  until  General  Sherman's 
march  through  Georgia.  That  swept  all  before  it  Stephens  spoke 
as  an  eyewitness,  having  been  for  some  time  a  tutor  in  a  family  in 
Liberty  County. 

From  1835  until  the  war  broke  out  in  18G1  a  State  prohibitory 
agitation  went  on  in  the  Northern  States,  which  may  be  briefly 
summarized  as  follows : — In  183j  two  Massachusetts  counties  voted 
no  licence;  in  1837  a  memorial,  asking  for  "entire  prohibition 
except  for  medicine  and  the  arts,"  was  presented  to  the  Maine  Legis- 
lature ;  in  1838  a  Massachusetts  Legislative  Committee  recommended 
a  similar  statute,  and  a  partial  Prohibition  law  was  passed.  The 
•New  York  Legislature  of  the  same  year  reported  that  ''  a  law 
to  prohibit  the  traffic  "  was  as  necessary  as  an  anti-gambling  and 
anti-brothel  law.  Also  in  the  same  year  a  Bill  for  the  repeal  of  all 
existing  licence  laws  was  presented  to  the  Tennessee  Legislature ; 
Connecticut  revoked  her  licence  laws,  and  New  Hampshire  and 
Rhode  Island  passed  local  option  laws.  One  result  was  that  in  1841. 
the  National  House  of  Representatives  passed  by  a  large  majority  a 
resolution  excluding  all  intoxicating  drinks  from  the  precincts  of  the 
House.  Between  1810  and  1817  local  option  laws  were  passed  in 
many  States,  particularly  in  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
Pennsyslvania,  and  Vermont.  From  1812  to  1851  a  number  of 
powerful  secret  temperance  organizations  were  formed,  among  them 
"  The  Sons  of  Temperance  "  in  1812,  "  Tlie  Temple  of  Honour  and 
Temperance"  in  1845,  "  The  Cadets  of  Temperance  "  in  181H,  «•  The 
Good  Samaritans  "  in  1817,  and  the  "  Independent  Order  of  Good 
Templars"  in  1851. 

It  is  in  no  small  degree  due  to  the  energy  and  devotion  of  these 
secret  societies  that  there  is  now  such  a  determined  demand  for  the 
total  suppression  of  the  drink  traffic  throughout  the  States. 

The  total  result  of  the  prohibitory  agitation  throughout  the 
United  States  up  to  1856,  as  summarized  in  H.  S.  Clubb'g  "  Maine 
Liquor  Law  "  (New  York,  1856),  is  so  astounding  that  I  give  it 
in  full :— 
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*'  State*  where  a  prdhibitor7  law  ia  in  operataoa  1 1 

Teiritoriea            „            ,.            „            ..             .         .         .         .  -t 

States  and  district  where  majcritiea  are  in  £aro9r  cl  the  Uw,  bat 

where  it  haa  not  been  fully  fgutrtftJ     .....         .  .9 

2J 

Thirteen  Statea  and  four  tenitones  not  ret  known  to  b«  to  inxxmr  of 
Prohibition ,        .        .         .         .17 

Majority  of  States  and  territories  in  faronr  . 

Pofmlation.      Adttlt  .\l.iit\s. 
(Prohibition  SUtea        .  .  13,.V22,297     .-    3,«i;iTl 

States  not  declared  on  the  aubject    9,577,281     ...     I,499,3u5     ... 


luuei. 


Exceu  in  favour  of  Prohibition  3,94o,016  ..  2,14^200  ..  ]5I,S9£ 
"  Thus  there  li  not  on!y  a  majority  of  3,1145,010  population  in  the  Prohibi- 
tion State!!,  but  there  is  such  an  excess  of  adult  white  males — voters — ta 
those  States,  that  if  we  take  only  an  actual  majority  of  them«  and  eT«lT 
adult  vfhilG  male  citi2en  in  the  other  States  were  to  vote  in  oppo&itioa  Ift 
them  [and  it  is  well  known  that  there  is  a  large  minority  in  tliose  States  thaft 
■would  not],  there  are  Prohibitioniata  to  outvote  them  by  a  large  : 

Majority  of  white  male  adults  in  Prohibition  States 

White  male  adults  in  all  other  States  1,»  < 

Certain  majority  for  Prohibition  .....         3:i*.J,-i21 

Thus  giving  to  the  anti-Prohibitionist  the  largest  poestble  minority  in  tlie 
Probibition  States  and  the  tvhoU  white  male  adiilt  population  of  the  othtf 
States,  and  it  still  leaves  a  certain  majority  for  Prohibition  of  322,421," 

1854  was  practically  the  natal  year  of  the  Republican  partT  aod 
the  lager  beer  business,  for  though  there  had  been  a  small  Dam 
of  such  breweries  in  operation  for  ten  or  a  dozen  years  previous, 
business  was  not  till  then  significant.  From  that  date,  aad  dtirias 
the  twenty-four  years  of  Republican  party  rule,  the  beer  business 
has  gained  tremendous  dimensions ;  and  in  188G  the  United  St&tes 
brewers  congress  boasted  that  since  1863  the  volume  of  its  trade 
had  expanded  ten  times. 

Ilow  did  this  humiliating  alliance  between  the  Republican  partr 
and  the  drink  traffic  come  about? 

The  germ  of  the  Republican  party — the  Liberty  party — w; 
formed  by  the  anti-slavery  heroes  in  1840.  After  five  years  of  mo 
or  less  demoralizing  defections  and  accessions,  it  took — in  a  rery 
much  changed  composition — the  name  of  the  Republican  partv. 
The  Dred-Scott  decision,  "  that  coloured  persons  had  no  rights  which 
white  men  need  respect/'  flushed  its  ranks  with  sufficient  numbers 
to  enable  it  to  elect  President  Lincoln  in  I860,  and  the  Youth's 
threat  of  secession  also  drove  into  it  all  who  counted  the  safety  of 
the  Union   of  paramount   importance,  until  it  contained  prominent 

in  and  factions  of  all  shades  of  opinion  concerning  slavery,  as  well 
18  other  national  questions.  The  party  still  held  indeed  the  old 
grand  group  of  the  early  Abolitionists,  but  these  were  far  less 
powerful  as  part  of  this  unwieldy  mass  than  when  they  stood  b? 
themselves.     To  please  the  drink  traffic  the  Republican  GoTernroent 
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ordered  the  supply  of  spirit  rations  to  the  troops  during  the  war,  with 
the  result  that  more  than  once  the  fate  of  the  Union  trembled  ia  the 
balance.  The  drunken  orders  of  Colonel  Miles  caused  the  costly  defeat 
of  Bull  Run.  Five  hundred  naval  officers  were  dismissed  during  the 
war  on  account  of  drunkenness  alone.  "  Intemperance  kills  far  more 
soldiers  than  fall  in  the  battlefield,"  said  General  Fremont;  and 
General  McLellan,  when  commander-in-chief,  said  that  if  all  the 
officers  would  "  unite  in  setting  the  soldiers  an  example  of  abstinence 
from  intoxicating  liquors,  it  would  be  equal  to  an  addition  of  50,000 
men  to  the  armies  of  the  LInited  States." 

The  danger  to  the  Union  gave  to  the  Republican  party  its 
numbers  and  power,  and  its  raiton  tVrlre  as  a  national  party  ceased 
when  that  danger  had  been  averted.  For  purposes  of  reconciliation, 
reconstruction,  and  other  reforms,  a  new  party  was  required.  But 
the  Republican  party  had  learned  to  love  power  for  its  own  sake, 
and  the  drink  traffic  saw  and  used  its  opportunity  to  bind  tliis 
party  to  its  interests,  just  as  it  lias  also  enslaved  the  Democi*atic 
party. 

On  the  eve  of  the  war  it  was  the  understanding  between  the 
Prohibitionists  and  Abolitionists  that  when  the  Union  was  saved, 
the  victorious  Republican  party  would  apply  itself  to  the  overthrow 
of  the  drink  traffic.  On  the  strength  of  this  understanding  the 
Prohibitionists  at  the  close  of  the  war  resumed  their  agitation, 
beginning  with  petitions  to  Congress.  These  appeals  were  at  first 
ignored,  then  temporized  with  and  evaded. 

At  first  the  whole  bearing  of  the  Prohibition  question  was  not 
understood.  It  was  maintained  that,  if  before  the  war  a  majority  of  the 
population  had  been  enacting  State  prohibitory  laws,  it  would  be  unwise 
to  attempt  a  new  venture ;  that  if,  as  there  was  reason  to  expect,  a 
majority  of  States  could  be  led  to  do  this,  then  the  national 
Government  and  Congress  would  be  ready  to  issue  a  National 
Prohibition  edict.  It  was  further  maintained  that  by  insisting  upon 
State  Prohibition  the  issue  would  be  taken  out  of  party  politics,  and 
thus  be  more  easily  settled. 

The  National  Prohibitionists  replied,  that  even  before  the  war 
various  Prohibition  States  passed  laws,  but  they  differed  in  scope  and 
power  according  to  the  sentiments  in  the  various  Legislatures  ;  whereas 
a  law  universally  applicable  was  required  for  coping  with  a  universal 
evil ;  that,  there  being  free  inter-State  commerce.  States  enacting 
prohibitory  laws  were  without  adequate  protection  from  neighbour- 
ing licence  States.  Again,  that  no  State  has  any  protection  against  the 
issue  of  United  States  permits — i,e.,  the  Government  licence  of  2.">  dols. 
required  to  be  paid  by  every  liquor-dealer  before  he  can  avail  himself 

the  rights  granted  by  State  licence  j  that  the  interference  of  the 
State,  under  State  prohibitory  law,  with  the  manufacture  and  whole- 
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gale  supply  of  liquors  was  most  ineffective,  because  it  could  not  by  tt» 
own  laws  stop  or  abolish  the  sales  except  within  its  own  borders — i.r. 
liqnor-dcalers  could  have  breweries  or  distilleries  in  the  zuiddic  of  a 
prohibitory  State,  and  send  out  of  it  as  much  as  they  chose. 

A  notorious  instance  of  this  is  now  pending  in  Kansas,  where  a 
brewer  is  flaunting  the  United  States  flag  over  his  premises,  and  i« 
protected  by  United  States  officials  in  this  violation  of  the  will  of 
the  State  as  expressed  in  its  prohibitory  law.  Also,  at  the  great 
Soldiers'  Home,  Dayton,  Ohio^  a  special  bar  was  licensed  last  year  by 
an  express  United  States  law,  although  Ohio  is  a  *'  no-licence  "  State. 
And  this  United  States  law  will  go  on  operating,  whatever  the  will  of 
the  State  may  be. 

The  disposition  of  the  United  States  Government  on  this  question 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  all  the  territories  and  the  district 
Columbia,  which  of  course  are  under  Federal  control,  have  li< 
laws.  Tlien,  again,  State  laws  are  easily  removed  from  the  Statute- 
book.  During  the  last  fifteen  years  laws  have  been  passed,  repealed, 
and  again  passed  in  various  forms  in  several  States.  Even  amend- 
ments to  State  constitutions  are  of  small  value,  because  they  are  but 
declarations  of  popular  will,  requiring  a  statute  for  their  enforce- 
ment, and  the  statute,  as  just  pointed  out,  is  liable  to  be  changed  to 
suit  party  contingencies. 

A  striking  example  of  this  occurred  in  Ohio,  where  many  years 
a  "  no-licence  "  amendment  to  its  constitution  was  passed.    It  result 
in  all  sorts  of  quibbling  :  at  one  time  there  was  practically  free  ti 
in  liquor;  then,  in  order  to  evade  the  word  licence,  a  so-called  "  ti 
law  "  was  passed,  which  was  declared    unconstitutional  by  the  Stat 
Supreme  Court ;  but  the  present  Dow  Law,  patterned  closely  upon  it, 
has  now  been  by  the  same  Court  declared  constitutional.      In  boti 
cases  the  decision  was  by  strict  party  vote — in  one,  by  a  Democratic^ 
vote,  to  damage  the  Ilepublicans ;  in  the  other,  by  a  Republican  vote, 
to  damage  the  Democrats. 

Again,  a  State  law  passed  by  a  so-called  "  non-partisan"  vote  is 
practically  nobody's  child.  The  pai'ty  in  power  having  no  more 
interest  in  its  execution  than  the  party  out  of  power,  the  measure  falla^ 
between  two  stools,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  Prohibition  cause. 
This  is  notably  the  case  in  New  Hampshire  and  Iowa.  In  the  latter 
the  defiance  of  the  law  in  Sioux  City  went  so  far,  that  a  few  months 
ago  a  brave  clergyman,  Mr.  Haddock,  was  deliberately  murdered  by  a 
liquor  conspiracy,  because  he  bad  dared  to  remonstrate  againvt  the 
open  and  unpunished  violation  of  the  law.  Still,  it  is  a  fact  that 
only  in  States  where  one  party  was  overwhelmingly  predominant  at 
the  time,  have  prohibitory  laws  been  passed,  which  shows  the  absolute 
incflTcctiveucss  of  the  non-partisan  plea.  There  must  always  be  a 
party  to  carry  a  reform. 
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For  these  and  many  other  cogent  reasons  the  Prohibitionists  became 
convinced  that  nothing  short  of  an  organized  National  Prohibition 
party  could  deal  adequately  with  a  nationally  organized  Drink  party, 
of  which  the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties  are  little  more  than 
the  right  and  left  \vings.  To  this  end  the  Good  Templars  called  a 
national  convention,  -which  met  in  September,  1869,  at  Chicago  for  the 
formation  of  a  National  Prohibition  party  and  appointed  a  National 
Central  Committee.  Five  hundred  delegates  attended,  coming  from 
nineteen  States  and  the  district  of  Columbia.  The  platforms  of  this 
and  subsequent  conventions  were  all  drawn  up  by  James  Black,  of 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  the  first  National  Prohibition  party 
presidential  nominee,  and  are  noble  masterpieces  of  sound  moral  and 
practical  politics. 

The  first,  second,  and  third  National  Prohibition  party  nominat- 
ing conventions  met  in  Ohio*  in  1873,  1876,  and  1880.  The  fourth 
met  in  Pittsburgh,  Penn.,  in  1884,  thirty-one  States  and  territories 
being  represented,  when  ex-Governor  St  John,  of  Kansas,  and 
the  Hon.  William  Daniel,  of  IMaryland,  were  nominated  for  the 
United  States  Presidency  and  Vice-Presidency. 

Tp  to  1880  only  about  12,000  votes  had  been  cast  as  the  result 
of  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  Prohibition  party.  But  in  1882  they 
were  formally  joined  by  the  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union. 
To  understand  the  part  which  women  have  played  in  bringing  the 
Prohibition  issue  to  its  present  force,  some  account  of  the  formation 
and  career  of  this  Union  ie  necessary. 

In  Hillsboro',  Ohio,  just  before  Christmas  in  the  winter  of  1873, 
began  the  memorable  women's  temperance  crusade.  These  women, 
many  of  them  educated,  refined,  and  of  sheltered  lives,  went  out 
together  into  the  streets  of  Hillsboro'  to  make  direct  public  protest 
against  the  traffic.  Through  the  keen  winds  and  driving  sleet  they 
went,  pleading,  praying,  in  the  saloons  when  they  could  get  in,  and 
when  they  could  not,  in  the  streets  on  their  knees.  They  braved 
gross  insults  and  great  physical  dangers,  until  in  250  towns  and 
villages  of  Ohio  the  saloons  had  been  closed — literally  prayed  out  of 
existence.  This  was  the  acme  of  the  power  of  moral  suasion  alone 
over  the  drink  evil.  Such  effort  could  not  be  long  sustained,  and  aa 
soon  as  this  great  tidal  wave  began  to  ebb  the  saloons  were  re-opened. 
But  something  had  been  done  in  true  hearts  all  over  the  land  ;  and  in 
1874,  at  the  instance  of  Mrs.  Jennie  F.  Willing,  was  formed  the 
nucleus  of  the  National  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union, 
now  the  greatest  and  most  perfectly  organized  temperance  movement 
in  the  whole  world.  It  is  the  largest  society  ever  exclusively  com- 
posed of  and  entirely  conducted  by  women.  Its  membership  numbers 
about  150,000,  besides  many  juvenile  organizations. 

Its  present  official  organ,  The  Union  Signal — edited  bv  the  able 
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temperance  leader,  Mrs.  Mary  Alien  West — is  published  by  the 
Women's  Temperance  Publication  Association,  which  has  disseminated 
an  enormous  amount  of  temperance  pamphlets  and  leaflets,  their  cir- 
culation, according  to  Mrs.  Bucll,  the  Union's  corresponding  secretary, 
already  counting  up  by  the  million.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  W.  Andrew, 
the  present  manager  of  the  Publication  Association,  writes  mc, 
December  20,  188G  :  "  Our  association  has  increased  its  business 
eit/hty  per  cent,  during  the  last  year.     It  is  almost  phenomenal.** 

The  teaching  of  children,  begun  at  first  in  Sabbath  schools  and 
pressed  through  every  obstacle,  has  reached  great  success.  **  At  the 
close  of  the  crusade  there  were  probably  not  in  the  whole  country, 
under  the  auspices  of  women,  a  score  of  temperance  organizations 
composed  entirely  of  children,"  writes  Mrs.  Buell ;  now  "  the  land  is 
a  network  of  these  societies,  and  from  Maine  to  the  Golden  Gate. 
from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf,  thousands  of  children  may  to-day  be 
called  to  arms  for  *  God  and  home  and  native  land.*'**  When 
I  was  in  Michigan  last  summer,  Miss  Willard,  the  incomparable 
president  of  the  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  told  me  tbat 
the  work  of  children  was  remarkable,  and  that  many  a  Prohibition 
\ote  had  been  secured  by  the  little  ones  being  educated  to  ask  their 
fathers  to  vote  the  Prohibition  ticket  for  their  sakes. 

The  labours  of  Miss  McDowell  have  been  pre-eminently  condncive 
to  this  great  result  among  the  young.     In  1877  the  women  began 
agitating  for  temperance  teaching  in  schools,  in  connection  with  the 
studies  of  physiology  and  hygiene,  and  pushed  for  this  with  such  tact 
and  energy  that  in  1882  a  Bill  for  such  teaching  passed  the  Con- 
necticut Legislature;  in  1883,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  and  Michigan 
issued  similar  laws ;  New  York  and  llhodc  Island  in  1884  ;  and  Maine, 
Pennsylvania,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Nevada,  Alabama,  and  Missouri  in 
1885.     This  splendid  result  is  entirely  due  to  the  labours  of   the 
Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  and  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Hunt  has 
been  especially  indefatigable  and  successful  in  this  department,  of 
which  she  is  the  superintendent.     They  have  also  used  their  great 
power  in  getting  temperance  principles  presented  from  the   pulpits 
all  over  the  land,  and  so,  through  the  Monday  morning  papers,  in 
almost  every  home  within  the  United  States  borders. 

Personally  and  through  the  press  the  Women's  Christian  Tempe- 
rance Union  have  urged  upon  manufacturers  and  the  heads  of  indus- 
trial enterprises  the  bearing  of  abstinence  upon  their  business  interests, 
and  thus,  when  not  by  philanthropy,  by  self-interest,  much  has  been 
gained.  They  have  ardently  besieged  National  and  State  Congresses 
with  mammoth  memorials  and  petitions,  which  they  have  followiHi  up 
by  pleading  in  person  before  Congress  with  a  tact  and  detcrmiuation 
that  have  commanded  the  admiration  of  even  the  hostile. 

•  The  Women**  Cliriitum  Temperance  Urioo'n  Watchvrorti. 
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111  1883  every  State  and  territory  of  the  United  States,  and  nearly 
all  the  provinces  of  Canada,  were  personally  visited  by  Miss  Willard 
and  her  able  secretary.  Miss  Anna  Gordon — '^  a  temperance  trip 
without  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  the  reform."  The  result  of  this,  and 
of  the  work  of  Mrs.  Chapin  in  the  South,  Mrs.  Leavitt  in  California, 
Mrs.  Shield  in  Wyoming,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico,  Mrs.  Cairns  in 
Missouri,  IMrs.  Youman  in  Canada,  Mrs.  Margaret  Lucas  and  Mrs. 
Parker  in  England,  is  the  formation  of  a  World's  Women's  Christian 
Temperance  Union. 

When  an  organization  of  such  dimensions  and  achievements  as 
this — bent,  too,  upon  gaining  the  franchise  as  a  rightful  privilege 
in  the  defence  of  the  Home  against  the  Saloon — ^joined  its  forces 
to  those  of  the  National  Prohibition  party,  it  is  clear  that  its  current 
should  set  with  a  great  sweep  towards  success.  If  the  Prohibition 
vote  of  1884  was  not  reliable  as  such,  because  of  its  accessions  from 
both  the  other  parties,  who  would  have  neither  Blaine  nor  Cleveland, 
it  was  otherwise  with  the  vote  of  1886. 

Inspired  by  the  example  and  mightily  reinforced  by  the  accession 
of  the  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  the  Prohibition  party 
began  from  1884  to  do  work  which  told.  It  organized  enormous 
mission  work  for  the  formation  of  State  Prohibition  Committees,  and 
the  establishment  of  State  Prohibition  organs.  There  were  scarcely 
more  than  a  dozen  prohibitory  organs  previous  to  1884  ;  at  present 
there  are  about  two  hundred. 

In  the  fall  of  that  year  appeared  the  first  number  of  the  Voice  in 
New  York  City.  This  is  now  recognized  as  the  national  organ  of 
the  party,  and  has  in  its  brief  existence  come  to  be  regarded  by 
friends  and  foes  alike  as  one  of  the  most  ably  edited  journals  in  the 
world.  To  its  generalship  the  National  Prohibition  party  owes  a 
debt  not  easily  to  be  over-estimated.  It  has  now  a  secured  circulation  of 
about  100,000.  Among  other  excellently  conducted  Prohibition  journals 
are  the  Union  Signal,  Chicago  (official  organ  of  the  Women's  Christian 
Temperance  Union) ;  the  Witness  and  the  National  Temperance  Advo- 
cate, New  Y'ork  City ;  the  Issue,  Nashville,  Tennessee ;  the  Waco 
Advance,  Waco,  Texas;  the  Herald,  Kansas  City,  Missouri ;  St.  Paul 
Times,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota ;  the  Temperance  Review,  Minneapolis  ; 
the  XVU/i  Amendment,  Buffalo,  N.Y. ;  the  Living  Issue,  Lincoln, 
Nebraska ;  the  New  Era,  Springfield,  Ohio  ;  the  Lever,  Chicago, 
lU. ;  the  Public  Good,  Springfield,  Mass. ;  the  Temperance  Gazette, 
Camden,  New  Jersey ;  the  Light,  Pittsburgh,  Penn. ;  the  Freeman, 
Parkersburgk,  West  Vir.  By  means  of  these  and  their  fellows  the 
country  has  become  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  purposes  and 
methods  of  the  National  Prohibition  party.  The  State  I'rohibition 
committees  have  everywhere  pushed  the  formation  of  Prohibition 
groups,  and  thus  the  various  States  are  thickly  sown  with  staunch 
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centres  oF  Prohibitionists^  who  steadily  press  the  work  locally,  and 
who  at  the  elections  will  vote  the  ticket  sent  them  by  the  Pro- 
hibition State  and  National  Central  Committee,  who  also  further 
spread  the  Prohibition  idea  by  engaging  lecturers  to  agitate  and 
extend  the  propaganda  and  organizations  everywhere.*  The  party 
is  rich  in  eloquent  and  truly  qualified  speakers  and  writers,  notable 
among  whom  are  the  Hon.  Gideon  T.  Stewart  and  Rev.  Dr.  Leonard, 
of  Ohio;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Russell,  of  Michigan;  ex-Governor  St.  John, 
of  Kansas;  Gen»  Neal  Dow,  Portland,  Me. ;  John  B.  Finch,  Evanston, 
IIL,  chairman  of  the  National  Prohibition  Committee ;  James  Black,  of 
Lancaster,  Penn.  ;  Col.  Bain  and  Judge  Fontaine  Fox,  of  Kentucky ; 
General  Clinton  B.  Fisk,  of  New  Jersey ;  Judge  Groo,  Prof.  Hopkins, 
Messrs.  Funk  &  Wagualls  (proprietors  of  the  Voire),  F.  A.  Wheeler 
(editor  of  the  Voice),  New  York  city,  and  Mr.  Burtram,  of  Buffalo, 
N.Y. ;  Hon.  Wm.  Daniel,  of  :Maryland  ;  Rev.  Mr.  Conant,  of  Rhode 
Island, and  Charles  Wolfe,  of  Pennsylvania;  Rev.  Dr.  Miner,  Boston, 
Mass. ;  S.  B.  Hastings,  Madison,  Wis. ;  Rev.  Dr.  J.  B.  Crantill, 
Waco,  Texas;  Rev.  George  11.  \''ibbert,  Boston,  Mass.,  &c.  fitc.  ;  and 
pre-eminent  among  women  speakers  are  Miss  Willard,  Mrs.  Mary  T. 
Lathrap,  Mrs,  Caroline  B.  Buell,  Miss  Gordon,  Mrs.  Hannah  WTiitall 
Smith,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Woodbridge,  Mrs.  Ella  A.  Boole,  A.M.,  and 
Miss  Narcissa  E.  White,  and  others. 

A  national  convention  of  the  various  leaders  of  the  movement  is 
annually  held  at  Lake  Bluff,  most  beautifully  situated  on  Lake  Mich- 
igan, near  Chicago.  I  was  present  during  nearly  the  whole  week  of 
this  convention  last  summer.  The  earnestness  and  ability  of  the 
leaders,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  masses,  was  such  as  1  have  never  before 
seen,  and  such  as  could  never  be  inspired  by  a  merely  political  issue, 
nor  sustained  by  a  merely  moral  one.  It  is  the  fusion  of  the  two 
upon  au  issue  of  undeniably  first  import  to  humanity  which  alone 
could  kindle  the  unselfish  devotion  and  perfect  co-operation  of  this 
marvellous  organization  of  men,  women,  and  children,  before  which 
the  drink  traffic  is  surely  going  down. 

At  the  conventions  held  in  nearly  all  the  States  previous  to  the 
general  State  elections  of  the  fall  of  1886,  men  and  women  were 
equally  associated  in  the  earnest  work  of  these  meetings,  and  neither 
smoking  nor  drinking  nor  vulgarity  was  ever  seen.  Other  great 
features  of  this  movement  are  the  wide- spread  formation  of  Yonng 
Ladies'  Leagues  and  of  Young  Glen's  Prohibition  Clubs.  One,  the 
King's  County  Prohibition  Club,  though  only  a  few  months  old, 
numbered  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  over  1,200  voters.  A  National 
Inter- collegiate  Prohibition  Convention  of  College  Prohibition  Clubs 
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met  at  Clereland,  Ohio,  early  im  January  (1887),  at  which  thirty- 
three  colleges  were  represented  by  delegates,  and  fifty  more  by  letters 
and  telegrams.  Dr.  Herrick  Johnson,  D.D,,  of  McCormic  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Chicago,  was  elected  permanent  president,  and 
Presidents  Seelye,  of  Amherst  College,  Mass.,  and  Aberncthy,  of 
Rutherford  College,  N.C.,  permanent  vice-presidents. 

The  prospects  of  the  National  Prohibition  party  are  those  of  early 
and  solid  triumph,  if  it  remains  firm  to  its  avowed  purposes  to  main- 
tain, under  all  circumstances  and  in  all  elections,  as  its  foremost  and 
paramount  work,  the  total  prohibition  of  the  drink  traffic,  and  in  the 
train  of  this  the  legal  establiabment  of  the  other  reforms  laid  down 
in  its  accepted  platforms.  With  the  exception  of  the  Church  of  England 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  (the  latter^  though  not  officially  in 
favour,  is  yet  largely  tending  in  the  direction  of  Prohibition),  all  the 
great  religious  organizations  of  the  United  States  favour  Prohibition, 
conspicuously  the  Methodist  Episcopal,  the  most  powerful  of  them 
all.  At  their  last  general  conference  were  passed  the  following 
resolutions  : — 

*'  We  are  unalterably  opposed  to  the  enactment  of  laws  that  propose,  by 
licence,  taxing,  or  otherwise,  to  regulate  the  drink  traffic,  because  they  provide 
for  its  contiDuance  and  afford  no  protection  against  its  ravages.  "NVe  hold 
that  the  proper  attitude  of  Christians  toward  this  traffic  is  one  of  uncom- 
promising opposition ;  and  while  we  do  not  presume  to  dictate  to  our  ppoj  le 
as  to  their  political  atliliations,  we  do  express  the  opinion  that  they  should  not 
permit  themselves  to  be  controlled  by  party  orgauizntions  that  are  managed 
in  the  interest  of  the  liquor  traffic." 

Some  of  the  Methodist  bishops — notably  Bishops  Foster,  Hurst,  and 
Nennde — have  come  out  as  the  most  ardent  champions  of  the 
National  Prohibition  party. 

The  two  old  parties  are  so  constituted  that  they  cannot  take  up 
this  issue  without  abandoning  their  own  organizations.  Tbcir  tactics 
for  discrediting  the  little  Prohibition  nucleus  and  dissuading  those 
who  have  inclined  to  join  it,  have  been  unscrupulously  ingenious ; — 
such  as  posing  as  Prohibition  advocates  wliile  taking  the  traffic  under 
their  especial  guardianship  ;  ignoring  a  prohibitory  platform,  or,  if 
forced  to  adopt  it,  nominating  a  governor  certain  to  veto  a  Prohibi- 
tion Bill.  In  the  State  elections  of  1886  resolutions  were  inserted 
in  Democratic  as  well  as  Republican  platforms — among  them,  those 
of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Missouri, 
Michigan,  Nebraska,  Tennessee,  Texas,  and  West  Virginia — to  submit 
a  Prohibition  amendment  to  the  State  constitution  ;  especial  precau- 
tions having  been  taken  to  render  these  resolutions  nugatory. 

Such  have  been  their  tactics,  and  they  have  been  successful  until 
now»  But  when  the  State  legislatures  met  this  year,  many  of  them 
found  the  Prohibition  sentiment  too  strong  for  them.  Constitutional 
questions  are  generally  decided  by  a  joint  resolution  of  both  houses. 
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Two  States^  Republican  Pennsylvania  and  Democratic  Tennessee, 
tried  to  prevent  the  submission  of  a  prohibitory  constitutional  amend- 
ment, by  means  of  a  compensation  clause ;  but  both  these  efforts  were 
wgnally  defeated.  Six  States  have  already  voted  submission — the 
three  Republican  States :  Oregon,  Michigan  and  Pennsylvania ;  and 
the  three  Democratic  States :  West  Virginia,  Tennessee,  and  Texas. 

In  all  cases  the  vote  has  been  overwhelming.  In  Oregon,  wh< 
it  was  practically  unanimous,  the  decisive  vote  will  be  taken  on 
November  8,  1887;  in  Michigan,  where  it  was  more  than  8  to  1,  \X 
will  be  taken  on  the  4th  of  April  j  in  Pennsylvania,  where  it 
130  to  66,  it  cannot  however  be  taken  until  1891,  and  the  matter 
must  meanwhile  be  passed  by  another  legislature  j  in  West  Virgioii 
it  passed  by  20  to  G,  but  will  not  be  voted  upon  until  the  generi 
election  of  1888.  In  Tennessee,  where  it  passed  by  87  to  4,  the  date 
of  vote  is  fixed  for  Sept.  29,  1887 ;  Texas  passed  it  by  80  to  21,  and 
will  put  it  to  vote  next  August ;  the  Alabama  Senate  passed  it  by  30 
to  1,  and  the  house  is  expected  to  pass  it.  The  Missouri  houAe  has 
also  passed  it,  but  the  Senate  defers  it,  aud  the  liquor  dealers  there 
are  meanwhile  doing  their  utmost  to  secure  local  option.  Decision 
is  pending  in  Nebraska,  and  being  pressed  for  in  Illinois ;  and  the 
submission  pledge,  so  often  broken  in  New  York,  can  scarcely  he 
evaded  in  the  constitutional  State  convention  this  fall. 

This  indicates  pretty  clearly  the  nature  of  the  "  twenty  years  set- 
back" the  temperance  cause  received  by  the  Prohibition  Party  in  188^ 

The  next  presidential  election,  with  also  a  possible  labour  tickc 
further  to  complicate  the  situation,  must  inevitably  be  a  very  eloso 
one,  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  President  will  be  elected 
by  a  popular  vote.  The  Republicans  and  Democrats  are  contesting 
every  inch  of  the  ground,  and  already  the  presidential  battle  is  being 
fought  with  unexampled  bitterness.  At  the  last  election  the  Pro- 
hibitionists held  the  balance  of  power  in  eleven  States,  polling  in 
California,  5,800;  in  Colorado,  1,000;  in  Connecticut,  2,500;  in 
New  Jersey,  12,000 ;  in  New  York,  29,000  ;  in  Oregon,  a  small  excess 
over  the  Democratic  majority  in  these  States ;  in  Indiana,  6,000 ;  in 
Minnesota,  8,000;  in  New  Hampshire,  1,700;  in  Ohio,  17,000  ;  and 
in  Michigan  a  considerable  number  more  than  the  Republican 
majority  in  these  States. 

It  is  likely  that  in  the  presidential  election  for  1888  the  Prohibi- 
tionists will  poll  from  a  million  and  a  half  to  two  million  votes. 
Curiously  enough,  the  South  may  claim  to  lead  in  this  prohibitory 
movement.  "  The  Prohibition  party  in  the  last  presidential  cam- 
paign,'* says  the  Voice,  "  had  electoral  tickets  in  twelve  Southern 
States."  After  the  campaign  was  over,  "  the  Prohibition  party 
conference  held  in  New  York  arranged  a  thorough  canvass  of  the 
South  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  a  more  thorough  organization. 
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.  As  a  result,  Texaa,  which  two  years  ago  gave  8,531  votes 
for  St.  Joliu,  this  year  gave  22,500  Prohibition  votes/'  And 
the  Champion,  the  leading  national  organ  of  the  brewers,  distillers, 
and  saloon-keepers,  says :  *"  Just  so  sure  as  the  sun  shall  again 
fulfil  its  winter  solstice,  will  the  South  be  revolutionized  on  the 
Prohibition  question  within  a  very  few  years,  unless  the  proper 
counteracting  influences  are  most  speedily  set  in  motion." 

Many  things  contribute  to  this  attitude  in  the  South.  In  the  first 
place,  drink  is  physically  more  dangerous,  and  more  immediately  dan- 
gerous to  the  populations  of  Southern  climes.  The  Southerners,  who 
really  form  the  bulk  of  the  native  Americans,  neither  drink  much  nor 
deal  much  in  drinks,  proportionally  speaking.  Indeed,  oilicial  returns 
show  that  in  the  whole  of  the  United  States  hardly  one-tenth  of  the 
liquor-dealers  are  of  American  birth,  and  in  the  State  of  New  York 
alone  there  arc  more  liquor-shops  than  throughout  the  entire  South. 
For  obvious  reasons  also  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  South  to 
keep  negroes  and  drink  as  much  apart  as  possible.  When  to  this 
is  added  that  the  South  until  now  has  been  practically  solidly 
Democratic,  while  the  North  has  done  its  utmost  to  present  a  solid 
Republican  array  against  the  South — the  Republicans  dependiug 
upon  and  hence  protecting  the  drink  traffic,  while  the  Southerners 
are  more  independent  of  the  traffic — it  is  seen  that,  even  upon  political 
grounds,  the  South  has  inclined  to  destroy  it.  In  the  North  the 
Democrats  are  vying  with  the  Republicans  for  securing  the  liquor 
vote,  and  this  has  of  course  operated  in  some  degree  to  restrain  the 
Southern  Democrats  in  their  opposition  to  it. 

A  national  issue  not  connected  with  the  issue  which  led  to  and 
sprung  from  the  war  is  required  for  the  true  reconciliation  of  the 
North  and  South.  As  they  separated  upon  the  issue  of  black 
slavery,  so  now  the  issue  of  white  slavery  to  the  liquor  traffic  in 
both  North  and  South  promises  to  re-unite  them. 

Around  this  nucleus  of  the  Prohibition  movement — not  yet  in 
active  alliance,  but  more  or  less  tending  toward  it — are  gathering 
all  who  are  opposed  to  the  huge  land,  railroad  and  telegraph 
monopolies  created  by  the  Republican  party  during  its  twenty- 
four  years^  lease  of  power,  all  who  demand  justice  and  equality 
between  the  sexes,  and  a  proportionate  adjustment  between  labour 
and  capital.  Much  has  lately  been  heard  of  the  Knights  of  Labour 
and  an  independent  Labour  party,  and  there  have  been  great 
accessions  to  the  ranks  of  the  Knights  of  Labour ;  but  as  yet 
neither  that  organization  nor  any  kind  of  fusion  of  the  various 
labour  organizations,  possess  in  common  any  general  vital  issues  to 
bind  them  together  as  a  national  party.  The  various  States  and 
the  various  centres  of  labour  have  widely  diflerent  interests,  and 
hold  divergent  views,  owing  to  and  regarding  their  own  special  needs. 
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A  great  deal  has  beea  made  of  the  phenomenal  vote  cast  for  the 
election  of  Henry  George  to  the  mayoralty  of  New  York  City.  This 
vote  was  the  result  of  special  local  iuteresta.  The  large  Irish  vote, 
influenced  by  the  eloquent  and  tactful  editor  of  the  Irish  IVorld^ 
Mr.  Patrick  Ford,  and  by  Father  McGlynn,  was  cast  at  the  instance 
of  these  leaders.  Mr.  Powderly's  powerful  personal  appeal  induced  the 
Knights  of  Labour  to  cast  their  vote  in  thousands  for  Mr.  George, 
and  Mr.  George's  frankly  expressed  sympatliy  with  the  Socialists, 
and  non-interference  with  the  evils  of  the  traffic,  added  largely  to  the 
numbers  of  his  supporters  from  quite  another  rank.  How  little  this 
large  vote  indicated  the  feeling  in  the  country  at  large  was  seen  in 
the  Boston  mayoralty  vote.  Mr.  George  himself  went  to  Boston 
to  plead  the  cause  of  McNeil^  the  labour  candidate,  and  a  man  ia 
every  way  worthy  of  trust ;  yet  McNeil  obtaiued  only  a  small  fraction 
of  the  vote.  And  the  labour  vote  for  the  Philadelphia  mayoralty  was 
almost  nil. 

The  Knights  of  Labour,  founded  like  the  Prohibition  party  in 
1869,  is  decidedly  a  temperance  organization.  For  practical  reasons  it 
recognizes,  as  does  the  Prohibition  party,  that  the  drink  traffic  is  the 
most  terrible  foe  of  the  independence  and  prosperity  of  labour. 
Uriah  S.  Stevens,  the  founder  of  this  order,  was  opposed  to  both  the 
drinking  and  the  selling  of  intoxicating  drinks,  and  the  insertion  of 
the  clause  in  its  constitution  which  shuts  out  the  drink-seller  was 
his  work.  The  present  Grand  Master  Workman,  Mr.  Powderly,  is 
a  lifelong  abstainer.  Not  only  are  no  rum-sellers  allowed  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Knights  of  Labour,  but  in  1886  a  pledge  of  total 
abstinence  was  exacted  from  all  the  officers  of  the  Order.  Thus,  of 
all  the  issues  claiming  attention  in  the  United  States,  the  vital  and 
vitalizing  one  is  that  of  the  abolition  of  the  drink  traffic  ;  while  so 
little  real  distinction  is  there  between  the  two  great  Republican  and 
Democratic  parties,  that  it  may  be  said  there  is  nothing  to  keep  them 
in  two,  except  name,  habit  of  contest,  and  the  greed  of  office  spoils. 
Even  the  national  beer  organ,  the  Washinfflon  Sentinel,  says  :  **  There 
is  no  longer  any  dijQfcrence  between  the  two  parties,  and  it  is  hard 
to  say  which  is  which.'* 

Hitherto  it  has  been  held  that  the  tari S* question  wa8  an  issue  dividing 
these  parties.  Certainly  if  there  is  any  question  which  ought  to  be  left 
to  the  decision  of  a  commission  of  experts,  irrespective  of  party,  it  is 
that  of  the  tariff.  But  although  the  Democratic  party  has  controlled  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  ten  years  and  the  Presidency  for  two,  the 
Republican  tariff  remains  practically  unchanged,  and  the  Democratic 
opposition  to  its  reduction  is  shown  in  the  repeated  defeats  of  th| 
^Morrison  Tariff  Bill.  The  Chicago  Tribune,  the  leading  Republic 
organ  of  the  West,  and  several  other  prominent  Republican  journals 
advocate  a  general  reduction  of  import  duties  and  a  large  increase  o 
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the  Free  List,  and  the  Kepublicau  Minnesota  State  Convention  in 
18SG  declared  against  Protection,  denouncing  it  as  a  fraud  and  swindle. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Iowa  llepublicans  are  equally  opposed  to 
Protection.  This  shows  how  the  Republicans  themselves  are  a 
divided  house  on  the  tariff  question. 

The  Courts)-  Journal,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  sarcastically  says  that  it 
thinks  the  platforms  of  both  parties  in  18^8  will  agree  on  one  strong 
plank — that  of  denouncing  the  English  sparrow !  I  will  add  another, 
which  the  Prohibition  agitation  will,  I  think,  make  necessary  that 
same  year — to  wit,  that  they  will  agree  in  denouncing  Prohibition  in 
principle  and  practice,  and  extol  the  policy  of  high  licence  as  the 
only  true  remedy  against  the  drink  evil.  In  this  policy  they  will 
have  the  support  of  the  traffic.  It  will  cause  disruption  of  the 
two  organizations  by  the  secession  from  their  ranks  of  all  the 
temperance  elements,  and  they  will  find  it  necessary  to  combine  in 
some  kind  of  a  Republican-Democrat  party,  just  as  they  did  one 
hundred  years  ago.  Then,  it  was  to  compel  the  traffic  to  obey  the 
laws;  now,  it  will  be  to  help  it  to  defy  the  will  of  the  country. 

The  strength  of  the  drink  traffic  is  commensurate  with  its  terrible 
results.  On  the  first  of  July,  1885,  the  total  number  of  licensed 
dealers  was  a  little  over  201,000;  by  the  same  date  in  1886  this 
number  had  increased  to  nearly  210,000 — one  liquor-seller  to  every 
275  inhabitants.  For  the  same  period  the  production  of  distilled 
liquors  was  6,934,085  gallons,  and  of  malt  liquors  47,273,991  gallons ; 
assume  that  each  of  these  licensed  liquor-sellers  controls  only 
six  votes,  and  we  have  a  liquor  vote  of  more  than  a  million  and 
a  quarter,  pledged  to  the  traffic.  "  Increase  of  population  from 
1860  to  1870,  22*6  per  cent.  Increase  in  consumption  of  liquors 
daring  the  same  decade,  44*55  per  cent.  For  next  decade,  from 
1870  to  1880,  increase  in  population,  32*7  per  cent.;  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  liquors,  73 '27  per  cent.,  or  more  than  two  and  one- 
fourth  times  the  ratio  of  increase  in  population,  Both  these  decades 
were  under  Republican  administrations.' '  "  The  wine-drinkiug  has 
increased  12  per  cent,  in  eight  years,  the  same  as  the  population; 
distilled  liquors,  50  per  cent.,  and  beer-drinking  has  increased  over 
400  per  cent.'** 

•  Dr.  R.  H.  McDonald,  "  war  champion  of  Prohibitioo  "  in  San  Francisco,  says  :  "In 
1860  the  United  Statea  stattatics  showed  th.-«t  the  peoiile  were  then  drinking  3j|  g^Inns 
of  spirituous  liquor*  annual  I3'  per  capita;  in  1880  they  wore  drinking  1*2.^  gallons  per 
capita  for  every  man,  woman,  and  chiUL" 

Say  a  R.  D.  Locke,  in  the  Xi>rth  Ainrrlran  litvirir:  "  Hum  is  the  source  direct  of  90 
per  cent,  of  all  the  crime  and  pauperism  of  the  country.  To  niui  may  be  charged  up 
the  cost  of  the  police,  the  criminal  courts,  and  everything  that  i^  coatly  to  the  tax- 
payer.    Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  murders  are  to  be  credited  to  mm,  and  almost  ever>' 

i;allnw8  tree  is  rooted  in  a  whisky  barrel There  are  paid  across  the  bar«  of  this 

country,  for  alcoholic  stimulants,  something  near  one  thousand  million  dollars  annually, 
.•vnd  the  amount  is  increasing  frightfully." 

(t.  F.  Parsons,  in  the  A  tluni !c  MrjutUy,  s&yt:  "  The  saloon  has  abolished  |)arty  politics  in 
our  largest  cities,  and  to-day  in  every  such  city  the  local  govorumcut  is  vested  in  neither 
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The  temper  of  the  traffic  is  concisely  and  most  truly  expressed  in 
the  following  words  in  a  Chicago  saloon-dealer's  letter  to  Mr. 
Davenport,  the  chairman  of  the  Prohibition  Committee  of  Cook  Co. 
(including  Chicago)  :  "  We  will  kill  every  preacher,  burn  every 
church,  massacre  every  member  of  every  temperance  society,  and  all 
the  praying  women,  before  we  will  surrender  our  liberty,  or  give  up 
our  lawful  business." 

It  is,  therefore,  a  duel  between  the  parties  of  drink  and  Pro- 
hibition, between  Christian  and  Apollyon,  and  waged  bitterly  in 
the  shadows  of  the  Valley  of  Humiliation.  But  Christian  won  in 
that  battle,  and  Prohibition  will  win  in  this. 

Axel  Gustafson. 

party,  but  is  in  the  hands  of  the  saloon  itself.  Nominally,  the  goTemment  may  be 
Democratic  or  Eepablican  ;  but  actually  it  is  in  commission  by  a  band  of  venal  poli- 
ticians, who  have  no  convictions  or  principles,  who  trade  and  swap  opportnnitieB  for 
plunder  with  each  other,  who  act  as  agents  for  the  so-called  party  leader ;  but  vrbo 

acknowledge  allegiance  only  to  the  saloon These  saloons  have  fastened  on  tia  a 

shameful  corruption,  have  bmtalized  every  institution,  and  have  perverted  and  spoiled 
the  Democratic  system. ' 
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Jtjrfy  JVo/*.— "Then  jron  think  lliat  cjiUctlo 
between  Stuan  the  111110 m«id  ^n*''  ^'Uf  c«acliraan  ia 
not  amiM  ,  . .  .?"* 

Bruk,—"  incompaniblo,  let  mo  porish ! " 

yfn.UkM  COICGCKTX. 

Jl.:  -ofonn   it  Bltoff<;lhcr,      And   let 

thu:  T  clowns,  ■ix'ak  no  more  tliuii  ia 

«Cl  1;  '  i  :  for  there  be  of  tlioi-i,  liiil  v,(!l 

tbemttlvLi  l;Lu;L,'h,  to  Mt  on  »i>mei)<i%i  I  '  1 

t{M>clutoni  to  laugli  too  ;  though,  in  t ; 
tome  necessary  Question  of  Siic  play  !.■ 
oon* i derail  :   tiiat'«  »Ulaaou»;  ano    *liow.-.  a  lii -^t 
pitiful  ambition  iu  the  (doI  thai  u»e«  it.    i^o,  tnnka 
you  ready."  William  iJiucEsrBxue- 


THERE  are  few  peculiarities  of  tlie  present  day  more  marked  than 
the  increased  attention  given  to  all  theatrical  matters,  and  the 
concern  which  is  manifested  in  the  social  status  of  the  actor. 

The  number  of  theatres  in  London  has  been  nearly  doubled  within 
the  last  twenty-fiTe  years  ;  the  salaries  of  actors  and  actresses  in  that 
time  have  been  at  least  trebled  in  amount ;  and  the  minute  attention 
now  given  to  every  detail  of  mounting,  scenery,  and  accessories  of  a 
play  has  had  no  parallel  in  any  age  of  the  world. 

The  actor  and  actress  are  now  to  be  met  in  houses  to  which  in  the 
last  generation  they  could  have  had  no  possible  access;  and  the 
exalted  rank  conferred  upon  them  may  be  said  to  have  reached  its 
highest  social  apotheosis  in  the  visit  of  Mr.  and  Airs.  Kendal  to 
Osborne,  and  the  distinguished  reception  awarded  to  them,  after  their 
performance,  by  the  Queen  herself. 

It  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  the  day  will  come  when  a 
knighthood  will  be  bestowed  on  a  favourite  tragedian,  and  we  have 
already  reached  tlie  time  when  comic  singers  are  entertained  by  the 
Heir- Apparent  at  the  private  supper  parties  at  Marlborough  House. 

All  this  seems  to  betoken  a  vastly  increased  interest  in  stage 
affairs,  and  a  much  higher  estimate  of  the  people  engaged  in  histrionic 
matters.  There  is,  however,  one  slight  drawback  to  be  made  to  this 
otherwise  golden  progress,  and  that  in  a  matter  which  we  arc  apt  to 
consider  as  of  grave  importance.  For  though  theatres  multiply,  and 
actors  rise  to  a  giddy  height  of  social  eminence ;  though  managers 
reap  golden  profits,  and  the  theatres  arc  crowded  nightly :  though 
ladies  of  title  grace  "  the  boards,-''  and  Royalty  smiles  from  the 
"  boxes/*  in  the  midst  of  all  this  histrionic  progress  the  drama  itself 
seems  to  languish — nay,  almost  to  die.     If  we  look  at  the  perform- 
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ances  of  our  most  popular  theatres — and,  be  it  understood,  by  tliis 
I  am  referring  only  to  the  picked  theatres  of  the  metropolis^ 
especially  of  the  West  End  ;  what  is  the  kind  of  entertainment 
that  we  find  offered  to  the  public  ?  and  what  evidence  does  it  afford 
that  dramatic  literature  is  flourishing  in  proportion  to  the  develop- 
ment of  all  other  theatrical  matters  ?  The  evidence  l'»,  I  fear,  of  an 
entirely  opposite  kind.  And  if  we  consider  the  most  successful  plays 
of  the  last  dozen  years,  we  shall  find  that  they  have  for  the  most 
part  been  adaptations  of  foreign  works,  melodramas  of  the  crudest 
and  most  unnatural  kind,  farcical  comedies  built  upon  the  linee  of 
Palais- Iloyal  farces,  or  so-called  comic  operas  whose  comedy  has  fre- 
quently consisted  in  the  production  of  a  large  number  of  pretty  girls, 
as  over-  and  under-dresaed  as  the  Lord  Chamberlain  would  permit. 

"What,  for  instance,  has  dramatic  literature  to  do  with  pieces  such 
as  "  The  Private  Secretary  "  or  "  Little  Jack  Sheppard,"  to  mentiou 
only  two  of  the  latest  most  successful  pieces?  The  one  is  simply  a 
three-act  farce,  entirely  without  pretensions  to  construction,  or  pro- 
bability of  incident,  and  carried  through  only  by  the  vtrve  and  wit  of 
the  actors  employed.  The  other  is  a  slill  less  consistent  burlesque 
version  of  an  old  story,  in  which  irrelevances  of  every  kind  are  freely 
introduced,  and  the  music  is  gathered  impartially  from  half-a-dozen 
different  sources.  If  we  look  at  the  play-houses  which  produce  work 
of  a  more  ambitious  character — such,  for  instance,  as  the  St.  James's, 
the  Lyceum,  the  Hay  market — we  find  their  n^pertotre  consists  either 
of  plays  avowedly  or  uuavowcdly  derived  from  French  sources,  or  of 
dramas  which  were  not  new  even  in  the  time  of  our  grandfathers- 
There  has  not  been  since  the  death  of  the  late  Lord  Lytton  a 
single  new  comedy  of  manners  which  could  be  compared  for  an 
instant,  as  a  work  of  literary  art,  with  his  play  of  "  Money/'  or 
even  with  the  much-abused  "  Lady  of  Lyons,'*  which  still,  in  spite 
of  every  absurdity,  holds  its  own  in  modern  dramatic  litera- 
ture, simply  because  of  its  construction  and  literary  quality.  The 
nearest  approach  to  work  of  this  character — work,  that  is,  which 
sought  to  realize  from  begiuuiug  to  end  an  adequate  dramatic  motive 
and  treated  it  with  some  approach  to  literary  consistency — was  what  19 
now  known  as  the  tcacup-and-saucer  school  of  Mr.  Robertson :  the 
comedies  of  "Caste,"  "Ours,"  "  Society,"  "  School,"  &c.*  But  reading 
these  apart  from  the  stage — even  allowing  them  to  be  that  which  in 
several  iustancea  they  certainly  were  not,  entirely  original  productions — 
their  literary  merits  dwindle  to  a  combination  of  smart  dialogues,  and 
sentiment  of  the  most  washy  and  trivial   description.     These  pieces 

*  T  |Mtr]<oselv  omit  all  mention  of  tboae  dramas  which  have  been  siuiply  ndafiiBiiont 
'  ■'  worlc*  uf  Action,  Buch,  for  instance,  as  the  " Never   too    Late  to  Mend  "  <if 
(  m\c,  the  "Man  aud  Wife  "  ol   Mr,  Wilkio  Collin-,  or  the  "  Eoat  Lynnc  "  of 

.Mi=.  .J,.,,y  Wood. 
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owed  their  success  to  the  perfection  of  their  mounting,  the  smallaess 
of  the  theatres  in  which  they  were  played,  and  the  peculiar  aptitude 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bancroft  for  making  the  members  of  their  com- 
pany speak  and  move  on  the  stage  like  ladies  and  gentlemen.  But  it 
is  the  less  necessary  to  consider  the  point,  as  the  Robertsonian  school 
has  at  the  present  time  wholly  lost  its  hold  upon  theatrical  sympa- 
thies. It  perished  with  the  removal  of  those  who  had  created  it  to 
a  larger  theatre ;  its  threadbare  motive  became  evident  the  instant 
the  scale  of  its  reproduction  was  enlarged. 

Since  then  there  has  been  no  development  of  dramatic  literature 
which  could  be  for  a  moment  seriously  considered.  Mr.  W.  S. 
Gilbert,  the  one  author  whose  genius  might  have  produced  great 
work,  as  we  shall  attempt  to  show  later  on,  meeting  with  but  modified 
success  iu  his  attempts  at  serious  writing,  hit  by  chance  upon  that 
line  of  comic  opera  which  he  has  since  pursued  with  such  unswerv- 
ing fidelity  and  extraordinary  success.  But  "Patience"  and  "  Pina- 
fore," '*The  Pirates  of  Penzance,"  &c.,  are,  after  all,  but  highly 
developed  "  Bab  Ballads,"  and  can  scarcely  be  considered  seriously 
from  a  literary  point  of  view. 

Turn  to  Mr.  Irving,  whose  management  is  so  frequently  said  to 
have  done  so  much  to  raise  the  drama,  and  think  what  dramatic 
literature  he  has  found  available  for  the  Lyceum  in  the  course  of  the 
last  ten  years.  What  has  his  repertoire  been  ?  Shakespeare  of 
course,  and  one  or  two  of  the  older  playwrights ;  the  "  Lady  of 
Lyons  "  ;  an  adaptation  of  Erckmauu-Chatrian's  story  of  the  "  Bella  "  ; 
two  or  three  dramas  by  Mr.  W.  G.  "Wills — so  dreary  in  their  niitmre 
that  the  majority  of  them  have  been  but  partial  successes  even  at 
the  Lyceum  ;  and  a  revival  of  one  or  two  indifferent  plays,  such  as 
"  The  Two  Roses  "  by  Mr.  Albery.  Not  a  gingJe  fresh  drama  or 
tragedy  of  the  sfi(/hfcsf  fiterary  merit  has  Mr,  Irvbiff  been  able  to 
procure  during  his  whole  period  of  management  ;  and  yet  it  is 
notorious  that  this  actor  is  one  who  would  be  only  too  ready  to  pro- 
duce fresh  work  if  he  could  find  it  of  adequate  merit. 

Turn  to  the  St.  James's,  where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendal  and  Mr, 
Hare  have  long  reigned  supreme.  If  we  recall  the  names  of  their 
plays  year  by  year,  we  find  that  at  least  three-fourths  of  them  are  of 
foreign  origin,  and  that  those  which  are  not,  are  either  adaptations, 
more  or  le«s  skilfully  concocted  from  novels,  such  as  "The  Squire," 
or  elaborate  revivals  of  old  English  comedies.  Here,  too,  it  may  be 
affirmed  without  contradiction,  that  not  a  single  play  of  serious  pre- 
tensions has  been  produced  of  late  years  which  treated  of  English 
manners,  and  was  entirely  original  work. 

To  whatever  theatre  we  cast  our  eyes  the  same  result  stares  us  in 
the  face.  Brobdingnagian  farces,  more  or  less  imbecile  or  improper 
— and  generally  a  combination  of  both — there  are  in  plenty.     Music- 
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liall  songs,  pointed  with  allusions  of  questionable  decency  and  tin- 
questionable  bad  taste,  accompanied  by  a  display  of  pretty  limba  and 
faces — of  these  there  is  no  lack.  For  the  rest  of  our  rlramatic  enter- 
tainment we  must  go  to  the  melodramas  of  Drury  Liane,  tlie 
Princess's,  the  Adelphi,  which  even  their  admirers  conld  hardly  pot 
forward  as  works  of  dramatic  literature. 

It  is  curious  to  note  also,  that  during  the  last  fifteen  years  there 
are  four  kinds  of  English  theatrical  productions  which  have  almost 
entirely  ceased  to  exist,  and  that  these  four  were  species  of  plajs 
essentially  national  in  their  character.  The  short  one-act  fvcntf 
properly  so-called,  wliich  admitted  vulgarity  as  it  were  for  ten 
minutes,  if  only  it  was  successful  in  combining  it  with  humorons 
incident — the  farce,  for  instance,  such  as  **  Box  and  Cox,"  '*  To  obltge. 
Benson,''  and  "  A  Kiss  in  the  Dark  " — is  now  as  dead  as  the  Pharaohs. 
I  shall  attempt  to  explain  the  reason  for  this  a  little  further  on  ;  for 
the  present  it  is  sufficient  to  notice  the  fact  that  such  farces  are  a» 
longer  written,  and  that  the  revival  of  the  old  ones  becomes  rarer 
every  day. 

So,  too,  with  regard  to  pantomime  in  its  old  form ;  this  too  hu 
entirely  vanished.  Only  one  "West-end  theatre  annually  attempts  tc 
produce  a  so-called  pantomime,  and  this  production  has  but  littk 
analogy  with  its  old  namesake.  True,  the  harlequinade  and  iht 
transformation  scene  are  still  there,  but  the  rest  is  simply  what  the 
French  call  spectacle,  interlarded  with  music-hall  ditties.  It  h 
indeed  no  longer  a  piece  which  is  produced  for  children,  in  -vrhidi 
the  good  and  bad  fairies  struggle  for  supremacy,  and  all  sorts  of 
marvellous  supernatural  occurrences  work  together  for  the  crowning 
of  virtue  and  the  confusion  of  villany.  Nous  avons  cka?i/f€  tout  cei^ 
The  simple  fun  and  simple  beliefs  of  our  fathers  are  no  longer  onr 
own,  and  with  them  has  died  tlie  pantomime,  which  was  perhaps 
their  most  direct  expression. 

Burlesque  too,  as  it  used  to  be  understood,  has  been  swallowed  np 
in  the  development  of  the  French  extravaganza  and  opera-bouffc — 
development  due  partly  to  the  genius  of  two  or  three  brilliant 
French  composers,  such  as  Offenbach  and  Lecocq,  and  still  more  to 
the  Gallicizing  influence  which  has  pervaded  society  since  the  time  of 
the  Crimean  war.  Such  pieces  as  the  old  Strand  and  Royalty 
burlesques  might  be  sought  for  in  vain  to-day  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  England.  "  Ixion,''  "  Medea,''  "  The  Field  of  the 
Cloth  of  Gold,"  "  Ino,"  "  Romulus  and  Remus  "—do  not  the  rery 
tames  of  these  pieces  provoke  a  smile  in  the  remembrance  of  those 
*wIjo  are  old  enough  to  recollect  their  production.  For  they  were, 
what  their  name  imports,  genuine  burlesques,  real  parodies  of  stories 
familiar  to  us  all — bustled  through  in  half  an  hour  or  so,  with  song 
and  dance  -'JkI  ludicrous  action,  and  yet  with  a  genuine  consistency 
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and  raison  (THre  in  their  wildest  extravagancies.  Nor  do  I 
remember  that  bright  eyes  and  delicately  moulded  limbs  were  by 
any  means  absent  in  these  old  times,  though  the  odious  habit  of 
filling  the  stage  with  handsome  women  very  much  over-dressed,  who 
can  neither  sing  nor  dance,  nor  do  anything  but  stand  about  in  a 
helpless  come-and-look-at-me  sort  of  manner,  had  not  then  obtained 
favour. 

The  fourth  kind  of  piece  which  has  faded  away  from  the  stage  of 
to-day,  or  only  survives  in  remote  corners  of  the  East-end  or  trans- 
pontine theatre,  is  what  may  be  called  the  romantic  drama;  the 
drama,  that  is,  of  hairbreadth  escapes,  prison  cells,  rustic  maidens, 
scarlet-coated  and  cocked-hat  soldiers,  comic  Irishmen,  and  generally 
a  king,  regent,  or  general,  to  act  as  a  Dens  ex  mackind  at  the  end  of 
the  play.* 

Pieces  of  this  kind — which  touch  on  the  one  side  melodrama, 
and  on  the  other  the  more  serious  comedies  of  social  life — were 
about  twenty  years  ago  the  staple  of  the  English  drama ;  survivals 
perhaps  from  Byron's  poems  and  Scott's  novels,  and  full  of  somewhat 
grandiloquent  sentiments  and  occasionally  fustian  pathos,  but  in  the 
main  founded  upon  a  genuine  human  sympathy,  and  for  simple  people 
full  of  excitement  and  interest.  They  asked  chiefly,  however,  for 
assent  to  wholesome  if  somewhat  old-fashioned  doctrines,  and  took  ns 
for  an  hour  or  two  to  a  world  which,  if  a  little  unreal  in  the  direct- 
ness of  its  rewards  for  virtue,  and  the  instancy  of  its  punishments 
for  vice,  did  at  least  recognize  some  moral  government  of  the  uni- 
verse,  reserved  its  sympathy  for  decent  things  and  people,  and  its 
scorn  for  what  was  worthy  of  condemnation.  There  were,  too,  mixed 
up  with  its  sentimentality,  elements  of  fun  and  fighting,  such  as  to 
our  unregenerate  British  nature  gave  considerable  satisfaction,  and 
stirred  the  blood  of  the  gallery  pleasantly. 

These   four  varieties  of  drama  have    passed   away,  and,  as  I  said 

at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  their  place  has  been  supplied  by  the 

opera-boufFe,  the  farcical  comedy,  and  the  French  drama  of  manners, 

for    the   most    part    connected    with    the  adultery — either    real    or 

attempted — of  a  wife  or  husband.     It  will  be  noticed,  no  doubt,  that 

I  have  omitted  from  my  list  of  changes  that  have  taken  place  during 

the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  all  mention  of   the  decadence  of  the 

tragic  drama ;  but  in  truth  this  was  dead  at  an  even  earlier  period. 

The  tragedies  which  maintain  their  place  upon  the  English  stage  do 

so,  desjiite   the  prejudice  of  thratre-goets,   by   the   sheer  power   of 

their  literary  merit,  and  the  popularity  of  the  actor  or  actress  who 

occasionally  insists  upon  undertaking  them.     But  their  number  has 

not  been  added  to  for  many  years  by  even  a  single  example,  and  this 

'  Perhapa  "  Laily  Ciancarty,"  now  playing  at  the  St.  Jamea'a,  by  the  late  Mr  Ton 
Taylor,  may  be  quoted  as  a  survival  of  this  species  of  drama,  and  the  same  writer'*  "  Plot 
and  Passion  "  forxoa  another  instance. 
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fact  must  stand  for  DFhat  it  is  worth  in  considering  the  declins  of  our 
dramatic  literature.  For  tragedy,  after  all,  is  its  highest  form,  and 
nine-tenths  of  the  greatest  dramas  of  the  world  in  all  ages  have  bern 
examples  of  its  power. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  summary  that  the  decline  of 
English  dramatic  literature,  which  1  assert,  consists — 1.  In  the  entire  ^ 
absence  from  our  stage  of  genuine  comedies  of  English  life  ;  2.  In  I 
the  neglect  of  the  tragic  drama;  3.  In  the  decadence  of  the  lighter 
forms  of  dramatic  reprebentation  which  were  peculiarly  national; 
4.  In  the  substitution  for  all  these,  of  Gallic  dramas,  and  English 
dramas  founded  upon  Gallic  theories  and  habits  of  life. 

Such  three-act  farces  as  the  "  Blue  Dominoes/'  "  The  Great 
Divorce  Case,"  "  The  Candidate,'*  and  many  others  of  the  popular 
Criterion  productions,  are  English  only  in  name,  and  represent  the 
nearest  approach  to  the  lowest  Parisian  morality,  which  the  censor- 
ship of  our  stage  will  allow.  They  owe  their  popularity  to  the 
influence  of  fashionable  society  upon  dramatic  matters,  and  to  that 
decadence  in  national  spirit  and  taste,  which  has  made  us  of  late 
years  think  that  all  artistic  products  emanating  from  France  must  of 
necessity  be  superior  to  those  of  our  own  country.  Capitally  acted. 
execrably  written  and  conceived  with  a  foul  Boulevard  cynicism  thtt 
is  a  thousand  times  more  pernicious  than  the  open  immoralities  of 
earlier  times;  plays  of  this  kind  Lave  gradually  debauched  the  palates 
of  our  theatre-goers,  till  all  relish  has  been  destroyed  for  less  highlv* 
spiced  entertainment. 

Perhaps  a  partial   exception  may  be  urged  to  the   above  state- 
ment with   reference    to    the   success  of  what   may   be   called    the 
national   melodrama   at    Drury    Lane    Theatre.       But    this    excep- 
tion   is    more    apparent    than    reah      Mr.    Augustus    Harris,    who 
has  of  late  years,  by  the  exercise  of  his  various  talents,   made  his 
theatre    so   successful,  has  done  it  by  a  species  of  spectacular  melo- 
drama which  has  ajjpealed  more  to  the  prevalent  taste  for    display 
and  exciting  spectacle  than  any  national  feeling.    The  literary  quulitr 
of  such  compositions  as  "The  World,"  "  Human  Nature,"  "  Youth,* 
*'  Freedom,"  &c.,  can  only  be    described    as  absolutely  non-exiateok 
They  were  farragoes  of  alternate  impossibilities  and  absurdities,  in 
which   one  incident  was  simply  tacked  on  to  another  with  scarcely 
an  attempt  at  literary  construction.      Mr.  Harris  was  a  clever   man 
of  the  world,  and  saw  that  the  public  was  disgusted  with   plays  of 
reflued    nothingness,  in   which  every  one   behaved  perfectly    and  did 
nothing  in  particular,  and  he  went  boldly  to  the  "  other  side  of  the 
moon."     He  got  together  a  good  stock  company,  with  two  or  three 
good  low  comedians ;  he  engaged  a  playwright  to  write  him  a  drama 
which   »hould   have   at   least   a  forgery,  a  seduction,  a   shipwreck, 
three   or  four  attempts  at  murder,  a  house  in   St.  John's  Wood, 
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and  a  scene  at  a  dancing  saloon ;  he  insisted  on  having  the  virtuous 
maiden  and  the  guilty  but  repentant  ditto  ;  the  good  old  hero  full 
of   gallery  appeals,  and  two  or  three  villains,  one  at  least  of    the 
comic  order ;  he  constructed  elaborate  scenery  and   quick  changes ; 
he    engaged    a    couple    of   hundred    "  supers,"    and     drilled    them 
carefully ;    he    instructed    his    low    comedians    to   "  gag "    tremen- 
dously, and  make  the    piece   "  go/'   at  any   cost    to    the    author's 
meaning  ;  and,  as  a  perfectly  deserved  result,  Mr.  Harris   filled  his 
house  and  incidentally  his  pockets,  and  is  now  one  of  the  greatest 
"  powers  "  in  theatrical  management.      All    this  is  of  course,  from 
the  purely  artistic   point   of  view,    to   be    sincerely  regretted.     If 
people  hail  done  what  they  ought  to  have  done,  they  would  have  left 
Mr,  Harris  comparatively  alone  in  his  glory,  only  surrounded  by  his 
comic  villauous   Jews,   blushingly  patriotic  sailors,  and   persecuted 
maidens  ;  but  they  didn't,  and  that  they  didn't  proves   conclusively 
that  the  want  supplied  was  a  real  one.     The  public  at  large  were 
tired  of  thin  spectral  comedies,  mostly  taken  from  the  French,  and 
having   their  main   motive   Bowdlerized    beyond    recognition ;  they 
wanted  something    they    could    understand   easily,    with    plenty   of 
action  in  it,  and  this  Mr.  Harris  gave  them,  as  he  would  have  readily 
given  them  performing   elephants,  a  mermaid,  or  a  monster  baboon, 
if  he  had  thought  such  matters  equally  attractive.     It  is,  however, 
very  much  to  be  regi'ctted   that   the   success  of   these  unmeaning 
though  bustling  melodramas,  has  produced  a   crop    of  like  kind  at 
other  theatres,   and  seems  to  have    debased  the    public    taste    for 
this  species  of  amusement,  till  any  kind  of  incident,  no   matter  how 
inherently  improbable,  or  even   impossible,  is  calmly  introduced   by 
the   authors  of  the  present  day,  and  accepted    as   allowable  by  the 
audience.      A  certain  crudity  of  motive  and  exaggeration  of  action, 
is  doubtless  indispensable  iu  work  of  this  kind,  but  there  is  no  more 
reason  for  inconsistent  action,  or  irrelevancies  of  incident  or  speech, 
than  in  any  other  dramatic  work.     There  is  no  reason  why  a  melo- 
drama should  be  less  artistic  than  a  tragedy  or  a  comedy  of  the  most 
elevated  kind  :   the  difference  is  only  in   the  point   of  view.     But 
directly  you  let  your  clowns  "  speak  (no)  more  than  is  set  down  for 
them,"  the  artistic  element  disappears,  aa  Shakespeare  saw  more  than 
three  hundred  years  ago. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  the  inevitable  result  upon  the 
literature  of  one  nation,  by  the  adoption,  throughout  the  most  culti- 
vated classes,  of  the  manner  of  thought  and  behaviour,  and  the  artistic 
sanctions,  of  an  alien  race,  especially  when  the  national  habits  of 
thought  are  as  opposed  as  in  the  case  in  point.  On  the  part  of  the 
upper  classes  there  is  apt  to  arise  a  disdain  for  their  old  national 
prejudices,  which  almost  amounts  to  shame ;  and  on  the  part  of  the 
lower  classses  the  effect  of  removing  the  modifying  effect  of  the  example 
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of  their  social  superiors — of,  iu  fact,  bestowing  the  sympathies  of  such 
upon  theories  and  practices  about  which  the  bourgeoisie  know  little  aud 
care  less — will  be  likely  to  produce  both  in  literature  and  the  drama  a 
more  crude  and  violent  form  of  national  prejudice.  Between  these  ranks 
the  middle  classes  will  be  swayed  this  way  and  that,  now  incliaiag  to 
the  earlier  faith,  now  being  tempted  by  the  new ;  in  neither  case  find- 
ing a  secure  resting-place  iu  either.  But  certainly  this  exotic  growth 
of  sickly  sentimental  sensualism — for  so  in  plain  words  should  be 
described  these  bastard  Anglo-French  dramas — must  be  sterile  on  our 
soil  for  all  purposes  of  literature.  It  has  no  root  deep  down  in  the 
earth,  where  alone  it  could  gather  nourishment,  and  only  represents 
the  morbid  tastes  of  a  rich  and  over-luxurious  caste,  who  have  what 
Kingsley  called  "a  dirty  shame  of  their  honest  country's  (father's) 
honest  name." 

No  doubt,  much  of  the  decadence  is  to  be  traced  to  the  above- 
mentioned  cause ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  influence  of 
passing  fashion  and  foreign  morality  could  have  so  wholly  destroyed 
dramatic  literature,  had  it  not  been  for  the  conditions  of  the  stage 
itself — the  practices,  which  have  gradually  obtained,  of  those  who 
manage  and  those  who  write  for  theatres.  I  do  not  doubt  in  my  own 
mind  that  good  English  plays  produced  to-day — national  in  senti- 
ment, healthy  iu  tone,  consistent  iu  honest  decent  story,  and  exceUent 
iu  literary  work — would  be  even  now  more  popular  than  the  bastard 
French  dramas  which  our  managers  foist  upon  the  public,  which  our 
writers  degrade  themselves  by  adapting,  which  our  fashionable 
people  find  to  be  the  only  theatrical  diet  which  their  enfeebled  literary 
stomachs  can  digest.  It  is  not  a  fact,  after  all,  that  adultery  is  the 
only  interesting  topic  in  the  world,  and  that  the  compound  of  efiruntcry, 
cynicism,  and  filial  affection  which  makes  up  the  character  of  the 
Parisian  of  to-day,  has  really  very  slight  affinity  with  our  English 
tastes,  and  very  little  hold  on  our  genuine  sympathies.  "  lis  sont 
simplement  entraines  par  le  fiot  qui  nous  cntraine  tons,  le  flot,  d'use 
civilisation  de  decadence.  Un  peuplcdu  decadence  estjsijcnemetrompe, 
un  peuple  qui  n'a  plus  que  des  appetits,  et  il  me  semble  clair,  que  do 
haut  en  has,  nous  sommes  ensembles,  tous  IU.  Be  haut  en  has,  la  jouis 
sance  est  aujourd'hui  la  loi  unique,  et  I'unique  foi.  Tout  autre  religion 
n'est  plus  qu^une  bieu-seance."  That  is  M.  Octave  Feuillet's  last 
word  about  his  countrymen  of  Paris,  aud  it  is  such  a  couception  of 
life  which  the  French  drama  reflects.  Why  is  it  that  our  managers 
prefer  to  import  such  work  ?  It  is  ad>nsable  to  give  the  plain  reasons, 
in  the  hope  that  the  s.hort-sightednc8s  of  such  policy  may,  when  it  ia 
fully  explained,  be  the  precursor  of  change.  To  destroy  a  literature 
for  the  sake  of  a  temporary  success,  is  manifestly  a  very  suicidal 
policy,  if  it  be  not  even  characterized  in  stronger  terms.  But  il 
must  be  remembered  that  managers  are  men  of  business  first,  and 
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patriots  and  literary  artists  afterwards^  if  at  all ;  and  the  reasons  for 
their  action  in  thia  matter  are  thoroughly  simple.  The  cost  of 
putting  a  play  perfectly  upon  the  stage,  with  the  enormous  amount  of 
furnishing  and  mounting  of  every  detail  which  the  present  taste  exacts, 
is  so  great,  that  to  the  lessee  of  a  theatre  it  is  a  matter  of  financial 
life  and  death  to  economize  the  risk  of  producing  an  unsuccessful 
play  as  much  as  possible.  Now,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  much  less 
risk  in  producing  a  piece  which  has  already  succeeded  (eyen  in  a 
foreign  country)  than  one  which  is  wholly  unknown.  The  consequence 
is,  that  when  a  well-known  Parisian  author  brings  out  a  work  that 
succeeds,  it  pays  the  English  managers  much  better  to  give  them  a 
considerable  royalty  for  the  right  to  produce  an  English  version  than 
to  buy  an  untried  English  play,  which  may  be  a  gold  mine,  it  is  true, 
but  of  which  the  chances  arc  always  doubtful. 

True  it  is  that  this  is  somewhat  hard  upon  the  English  author, 
but  that  of  course  is  nut  the  manager's  business ;  as  Mr.  Bancroft 
said  when  he  removed  the  pit  at  the  Haymarket,  *'  My  first  busi- 
ness is  to  make  the  house  pay."  See,  moreover,  how  far-reaching 
are  the  consequences  of  this  action.  The  acting  right  purchased 
from  the  French  author,  the  manager  requires  some  person  to  trans- 
late, and  probably  to  a  certain  extent  adapt,  his  original,  but  he  can 
hardly  go  for  this  purpose  to  a  first-rate  author,  by  the  very  con- 
ditions of  the  case;  for  the  first- rate  playwright  may  have  had  his 
own  play  practically  rejected  in  favour  of  the  foreigner,  and  wouhl 
naturally  be  sore  on  the  subject ;  besides,  the  manager  has  already 
had  to  pay  considerably  for  his  copyright,  and  can't  afford  another  large 
author's  fee.  This  leads  to  the  creation  of  an  intermediate  class  of 
dramatic  authors,  whose  business  it  is  to  know  the  capacities  of  the 
company  of  the  theatre  in  question,  the  requirements  of  their  audi- 
ences, the  amount  of  morality  which  they  require,  and  immorality 
which  they  will  stand  ;  and  then  cut  and  trim  the  original  French 
version  till  it  fits  the  theatre  in  which  it  is  to  be  reproduced.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  this  is  frequently  done  by  one  of  the  actors  iu  the 
company,  assisted  by  the  manager.  The  play  thus  becomes  a  queer 
compound  manufacture,  partly  conditioned  by  French  morality  and 
social  exigencies,  partly  by  the  requirements  of  an  English  audience, 
partly  by  the  necessities  of  the  theatre  in  which  it  is  to  be  produced. 
la  this  likely  to  be,  under  such  circumstances,  a  work  of  literary  merit? 
The  effect,  however,  of  these  intermediate  authors,  as  they  may  be 
called,  unfortunately  does  not  stop  with  the  production  of  their 
adaptations.  The  habit  of  writing  to  fit  the  theatre  iu  translation, 
soon  leads  them  to  the  construction  of  original  or  semi-original 
work  of  a  like  kind,  and  the  manager  would  be  more  than  human 
if  in  such  a  case  he  did  not  have  a  leaning  towards  partd  evidently 
fitted  for  himself  and   his   company.     As  a   matter  of  fact,  nine- 
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tenths  of  the  plays  produced,  are  written  in  this  way,  and  the  con- 
sequence is  that  the  field  is  practically  closed  to  the  really  original 
cultivated  men  who  write  without  special  regard  to  the  financial 
success  of  their  plays  at  a  particular  theatre.  In  briefest  words, 
the  change  in  dramatic  literature  is  the  change  from  an  art  to  a  trade, 
and  the  results  are  of  a  corresponding  nature.  Few  plays  produced  in 
this  way  arc  printed,  fewer  still  are  read  or  will  bear  reading — the 
conditions  are  fatal  to  good  work,  and  the  work  is  not  good  accordingly. 
In  a  word,  instead  of  having  the  picked  men  of  the  generation — the 
poets,  the  philosophers,  and  first-rate  literary  workmen  generally,  as 
authors,  the  manager  relies  upon  third-rate  craftsmen,  who  will  shape 
their  work  exactly  to  his  requirements.  And  he  is  forced  to  do  this, 
because  he  dare  not  run  the  risk  of  expending  a  large  sum  of  money 
in  the  purchase  and  production  of  an  original  work,  since  he  cannot 
aftbrd  to  run  the  risk  of  its  failure.  The  only  cure  for  this  evil  is 
to  return  to  a  simpler  method  of  production,  to  rely  upon  the  play 
rather  than  upon  its  scenery,  its  costumes  ahd  its  furniture. 

If  it  comes  to  be  a  question  between  paying  the  author,  and  paying 
the  upholsterer — and  tJiat  is  what  it  has  come  to — by  all  means  let 
the  upholsterer  remain  unemployed.     Nothing  furnishes  a  scene  so 
well  as  good  dialogue,  and  no  costume,  however  elaborate,  will  give 
much  pleasure  if  its  stage  wearer  is  engaged  in  trivial  or  inconsistent 
action.     Authors  have  to  a  great  extent  the  matter   in   their    own 
hands,  for  if  they  persistently  refuse  to  follow  the  prevailing  custom. 
and  adapt  no   more   French  dramas,  but  have  the  courage  of    their 
opinions  and  write  original  plays,  it  is  certain  that,  sooner  or  later — 
managers    notwithstanding — they  must  have  the  public  with   them. 
There  is  a  positive  outcry  at  the  present  moment  for  a  genuine 
English  play,  and  such  an  one  would  enjoy  popularity  oy  which 
ordinary  successes  give  no  conception  !     If  any  proof  of  this  were 
wanted,  it  might  be  found  in  the  fact   of  the  popularity  of  the  one 
genuinely  original   phase  of  dramatic  production    which   has    been 
developed  of  late  years — the  comic  operas  of  Mr.  Gilbert   and  Sir 
Arthur  Sullivan.     And  it  is  worth  while  to  speak  for  a  few  minutes 
in  this  regard  of  the  former  gentleman,  since  he  is  the  one  dramatic 
author  of  our  own  day   who  has  proved  himself  capable  of  standing 
out  against  the  hack  method,  above  described,  and  of  producing  bis 
dramas  from  the  point  of  view  of  works  of  art.     A  man  of  great 
though  peculiar  genius,  his  serious  dramatic  work  has  never  attained 
the  high  place  in  popular  estimation  which  it  undoubtedly  deserved, 
not  perhaps  so  much  for  its  actual  achievement,  as  for  the  rare  promise 
which  was  to  be  found  therein.    It  is,  however,  in  many  of  its  aspeoi 
of  absolutely  first-rate  quality,  though  occasionally  there  come,  ali 
over  its  humour  and  its  pathos,  strange  twists  of  thought  or  feeling. 
Not  unfrequently  this  author  substitutes  a  paradox  for  a  moral,  and 
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^veils  very  true  and  tender  feeling  with  sarcasm  which  is  almost 
lorbid  in  its  intensity  and  savage  in  its  scorn.  The  evil  chance 
rhich  mated  him  with  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  in  an  apparently  eternal 
jries  of  comic  operas  must  always  be  regretted  by  the  real  admirers 

'of  his  genius.  No  doubt  "  bosh  pays,"  but  we  want  something  more 
from  those  who,  like  our  author^  might  have  left  an  enduring  mark 
upon  the  age,  and  have  touched  the  drama  of  to-day  with  far  finer 
issues  than  any  with  which  it  is  at  present  concerned.  It  is  certain 
that  the  nearest  approach  to  clasaical  work  which  our  time  has  seen 
was  made  by  the  now  nearly  forgotten  earlier  dramas  of  this  writer. 
Such  playa  as  "Charity,"  "The  Palace  of  Truth,"  and  "  Sweet- 
hearts/' are  worth  a  million  comic  operas  of  the  "lolanthe"  and 
"  Ruddigore "  type,  and  will   last  when   the  latter  have  long  been 

[forgotten.      "  Charity  "  is,  indeed,  in  motive  and  literary  quality,  a 

Kery  notable  literary  effort ;  it  marks  the  first  attempt  to  put  into 
dramatic  form  the  problems  of  nineteenth-century  life,  and  it 
breatlies  throughout  an  amount  of  scorn  for  the  pretence  of  religion, 
and  hypocrisy  of  any  kind  which  makes  it  resemble  in  intensity  a 

l^jpicture  by  Hogarth.  But  the  feeling  was  too  strong,  the  lack  of 
Borapromise  too  entire,  to  render  the  work  popular :  the  religious 
people  were  offended  at  its  tone,  the  conventional  at  its  freedom. 
Every  kind  of  Chadband  and  Tartuffe  in  the  land  felt  his  position 
threatened ;  and  the  work,  after  but  a  short  life,  was  withdrawn,  and 
has  not  since,  I  believe,  been  reproduced.      Then  came  the  so-called 

ifairy  dramas,  "The  Palace  of  Truth,"  "Pygmalion  and    Galatea," 

N*  The  Wicked  World,"  "  Broken  Hearts,"  which  held  their  own  in 
the  teeth  of  much  adverse  criticism,  and  which  have  been  frequently 

^revived  both  in  England  and  America.  Here  for  the  first  time  Mr. 
rilbert  showed  the  germs  of  those  peculiarities  of  intellect  which 
have  since  marked  all  his  work — a  love  of  paradox,  a  cold  deliberate 
sarcasm,  considerable  grace  of  expression,  and  an  absence,  or  rather 

ran  incompleteness, of  intention,  which  is  difficult  to  describe,  but  clearly 
felt,  in  all  his  later  work,  as  if  a  man  should  take  another  up  in  a 
Walloon,  and  then  hit  him  on  the  head  and  throw  him  over  the  side  of 
the  car.  This  was  the  manner  in  which  this  author  treated  his 
ludiences.      He  aroused  their   expectations   in  one  direction,  then 

[dashed  them  down  in  another ;  incongruity  lay  at  the  very  root  of 
lis  wit,  and  a  careful  analysis  of  any  of  his  comic  operas  will  show 
that  the  action  or  speech  of  most  of  the  characters  might  be  in  no 
small  degree  predicated,  by  thinking  what  was  the  most  likely  thing 
for  each  of  them  to  do  or  say  under  the  special  circumstances,  and 
then  expecting  them  to  do  or  say  the  exact  opposite.  And  in  the 
literary  quality  of  his  work,  the  mental,  physical,  and  moral  contra- 
Uctions  with  which  he  so  delights  to  endow  his  characters,  appear  and 
take   their    revenge    upon    the    author.     His    genius    is    like    the 
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Strephon  of  his  own  creation — fairy  to  the  waist,  aud  thence  mortal 
to  the  feet.  The  hints  of  beauty  and  meaning  which  1  find  in  all 
his  work,  are  frequently  destroyed  and  rendered  unintelligible  by  tl 
author's  apparent  desire  to  burlesque  his  own  idea — to  hhow  you 
beautiful  thing,  only  to  explain  the  impossibility  of  its  existence,  or 
the  weakness  of  its  character.  The  defect — the  artistic  defe 
I  mean — of  the  work  is,  that  its  satire  is  not  reserved  to  any  dcfiuii 
place;  it  spreads  everywhere,  and  occurs  when  it  is  not  wante<i, 
well  as  when  it  is  consistent  and  necessary.  We  feel  inclined 
move  all  our  intellectual  furniture  out  of  the  author's  way,  much 
we  should  do  with  our  actual  chairs  and  tables,  if  we  were  talking  to  a 
man  who  might  without  warning  throw  a  back  somersault  in  the  middle 
of  his  conversation.  So  much  for  the  defects  of  Mr.  Gilhert'*s  art  ;  of 
the  merits  it  is  difficult  to  speak  (at  his  best)  too  highly.  A  breadth 
of  sympathy  stands  revealed  in  his  ironies  such  as  few  modern  writers 
can  boast ;  of  his  hatred  of  sham  and  artifice  I  have  already  spoken; 
his  wit  speaks  for  itself;  but  a  word  shotild  be  said  on  the  point  which 
frequently  escapes  notice — namely,  the  tender  way  in  which  this  master 
of  sarcasm  touches  genuine  emotion  and  suffering.  There  is  in  the 
English  language  no  more  perfectly  tender,  beautiful  play  than  the 
little  two-act  dialogue — for  such  it  practically  is — which  is  called 
"  Sweethearts  " — a  play  which  no  one  without  a  genuine  respect  for 
true  feeling  coukl  possibly  have  written ;  *  and  from  Mr.  Gilbert's 
other  plays  numerous  instances  of  similar  tender  feeling,  though  none 
perhaps  so  sustained  and  so  perfect,  could  be  given.  Even  in  the  ^'  Bab 
Ballads''  themselves,  almost  the  only  serious  poem — "To  a  Dancing 
Girl " — is  instinct  with  penetration  into  the  true  pathos  of  the  incident, 

I  have  wandered  somewhat  away   from   the   decline  in   dramal 
literature,  but  it   seemed  necessary  fully  to   recognize  the    merit 
the  one  author  who  has  done  good  service  in  this  cause,  and 
might  have  done  far  finer  work   had   he  not   found   that  what    tl 
public   wanted    was,   not   the  best   thoughts  of  his   brain,    but  tl 
lightest  froth  ;  that  he  was  too  contemptuous  of  their  opinion, 
perhaps  too  bitter  in  his  spirit,  not  to  give  them  the  trivialities 
which  they  asked,  is  a  matter  of  unfeigned  regret,  for  an  artist  shoi 
be  bigger  than  his  audience;  but  much  excuse  may  be  made  for  a  wril 
whose  best  work  has  not  received  a  tithe  of  the  popularity  of  his  ]< 
important ;  and  even,  with  all  drawbacks,  Mr.  Gilbert  has  proved  thi 
original  writing,  English  in  motive,  of  distinct  literary  quality,  is  still 
possible  on  our  stage. 

Still,  it  must  be  confessed  that  plajs  of  this  kind  are  hardly  to 

*  Thea-o  i«  only  one  point  in  "  Swcethenrta"  where  Mr.  Gilbert  9ci«nia  to  have  allowed 
Lis  cynicism  to  get  th«  better  of  hint,  and  that  fnrmB  the  one  defect  of  the  plav.  Thu 
is  alinost  tho  cud  of  the  socood  act,  whore  Sir  Ucnry  Sprcadbrow  expreesos  his  grf%t 
mrpriae  that  hia  old  sweetheart  iihouid  have  kept  the  roBcbud  lie  gave  her  ''ail  the  ae 
yean  I" 
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paralleled  at  the  present  time  ;  that  the  majority  of  our  dramas  are 
destitute  of  literary  excellence  to  an  extent  that  cannot  be  accounted 
for  by  the  adoption  of  French  motives  and  inferior  workmanship, 
but  seems  to  spring  from  some  deeper  cause.  Can  this  cause  be  the 
reflection  on  the  mimic  life  of  the  stage,  of  the  social  life  of  the 
present  day — of  its  unrest,  its  lack  of  belief,  its  cynicism  ?  If  this 
be  the  case — and  it  is  very  possible — we  have  at  once  a  very  clear  and 
sufficient  reason  for  the  decline  in  literary  excellence.  Great 
dramas  are  almost  invariably  founded  upon  a  single  and  generally  a 
simple  motive,  the  broad  humanity  of  which  supplies  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  the  dramatist  builds.  But  what  broad,  simple 
motives  can  the  play^vright  find  to-day  in  general  society  ?  No 
doubt,  the  old  sanctions  and  fccliuga  are  still  there,  but  they  lie 
below  the  surface,  covered  up  with  a  cloak  of  affectation  or  indif- 
ference. No  man  to-day  shows  his  love  or  his  hate  ;  he  neither 
toasts  his  mistress  at  the  '*  Kit-cat  Club,"  nor  shoots  his  rival  in 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  If  he  believes  in  anything,  that  is  the  one 
thing  of  which  Society  forbids  him  to  speak  ;  if  he  regrets  anything, 
he  must  assume  indifference ;  if  he  wants  anything,  he  must  walk  in 
the  opposite  direction  to  that  in  which  it  may  apparently  be  obtained. 
What  scope  does  behaviour  of  this  sort  afford  for  dramatic  representa- 
tion? How  are  the  materials  of  a  great  play  to  be  found  in  this  conceal- 
ment of  feeling,  this  pretence  of  indifference  ?  Obviously  the 
only  two  ways  in  which  it  can  be  treated  on  the  stage  are  either  the 
cynical  or  the  humorous,  and  accordingly  we  find  that  the  most 
successful  modern  plays  are  those  in  which  one  or  other  of  these 
elements  prevails.  Take  a  young  man  or  woman  of  the  present  day 
from  club  or  drawing-room,  and  set  either  down  in  a  theatre  to  a 
performance  which  strives  to  enlist  their  sympathies,  in  what  our 
fathers  would  have  called  and  thought  a  legitimate  and  straight  way : 
and  behold!  they  are  bored;  or  if  not,  they  pretend  to  be.  \\Tiy? 
[Simply  because  the  interest  presented  to  them  is  not  one  which  they 
[vish  to  recognize — one  which  they  can  square  with  their  evcry-day 
)rofessions  of  faith,  or  no  faith.  Wh  at !  this  girl,  deceived  and  betrayed 
by  her  lover^  hiding  her  shame  in  flight!  This  brother  seeking  revenge! 
'his  son  selling  his  ancestors  to  the  Jew  money-lender !  "  Pooh  ! 
^pooh  !  My  dear  fellow,  it's  all  bosh.  What  a  fuss  to  make  about 
nothing  !  Girls  don't  make  such  fools  of  themselves :  and  who  ever 
heard  of  revenge  nowadays  ?  Why  shouldn't  the  beggar  sell  those 
snuffy  old  ancestors?  I  would,  jolly  soon,  if  I  got  the  chance."  That  is 
the  sort  of  comment  which  the  Society  youth  would  make.  He 
goes  to  the  theatre  to  be  amused,  not  to  be  interested,  and  he 
resents  seeing,  even  upon  the  stage,  the  cloak  plucked  away  from 
those  springs  of  action  and  feeling  which  he  daily  endeavours  to 
persuade  himself  are  "  all  sentiment,  don'  cher  know.^' 
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It  may  be  urged  that  this,  after  all,  applies  to  but  one  section  of 
a  small  class  of  the  community,  and  that  amongst  the  elder 
generation,  and  the  middle  and  lower  classes  there  exists  but  little 
of  this  "  nil  admirari "  tone ;  and  this  is  to  a  certain  extent  true. 
It  must  be  remembered^,  however,  that  it  is  necessarily  the  younger 
generation  for  whom  the  proprietors  of  the  play-houses  have 
to  cater:  they  must  be  abreast  of  the  newest  popular  feeling. 
Besides,  it  is  the  younger  Society  men  and  women  with  whom  the 
actors  and  managers  of  theatres  enjoy  their  social  distinctions,  and 
from  whom  they,  either  consciously  or  unconsciously,  derive  many 
of  their  ideas.  The  middle  class,  too,  insensibly  follow  the  lead  of 
their  social  superiors,  and  enjoy  seeing  upon  the  stage  representations 
of  that  society  of  which  they  have  no  other  experience,  though 
they  may  have  at  heart  but  little  sympathy  therewith.  In  the 
lower  ranks  of  the  middle  class,  and  those  immediately  beneath  them, 
the  result  of  these  Society  plays  has  beeu  to  force  them  into  the 
other  extreme,  and  it  is  probably  for  this  reason  that  there  never  was 
a  time  upon  tbe  English  stage  wherein  melodrama  of  the  crudi 
kind  was  so  popular  as  it  is  at  present. 

To    sura    up    the    above   scattered    observations  :    I    venture 
suggest  that  the  causes  of  the  decline  of  our  drama  are  in   the  main 
to  be  found  in  the  endeavours  alike  of  the  fashionable  public,  of  the 
authors  and  of  the  managers  of  theatres,  to  form  it  upon  a  foreign 
rathei*  than   a  national  basis,  for  dramatic  art  can  never  have  any 
true  life  except  in  the  life   of  the  country  in   which  it  is  produced. 
If  we   could  make    England   France,  perhaps  we  might    have    fair 
plays  formed  upon    French  models  and  French  theories  ;  but  till  ire 
can  effect  this,  we  must  be  content  to  have  no  dramatic  literature  at 
all,  or  to  have  it  as  it  springs  from  the  hearts  and  brains  of  our 
countrymen.       So  alone  it  will  bear  fruit,  so  alone  it  did  bear  fruit 
for  three  hundred  years  in  the  roll  of  great  names,  whose  thoughts, 
even    now  "  enrich    the   blood   of  the  world  " — men   who  in    their 
morality,  and  even  in  their  immorality,  were  outspoken,  honest,  and 
sincere;  who  had  their  faults  and  brutalities;   their  narrownesses  of 
prejudice,  which  belonged  to  their  nation  and  the  times  in   which 
they    lived  ;    but   who   had    at  least    not    sunk    to    the    depth    of 
sneering  at  every  virtue,  and  finding  their  only  interest  in  the  most 
morbid   aspects    of  humanity.      Surely,   with    all   the   advances    of 
thought  and  science,  and  all  the  political  progress  of  the  present  day, 
there  may  be  found  motives    for  a  nobler  drama  than  ever  found 
favour  upon    the  Boulevards,  if  once    our  playwrights  turned  tbeir 
attention  to  the  matters  which  are  going  on  before  their  eyes  in  tl.«o»* 
own  country. 

Harry  Qdiltku,. 


CAPTAIN    CONDER  AND    MODERN 
CRITICS. 


IT  is  not  withoiit  hesitation  that  T  have  resolved  to  say  something 
on  Captain  Conder's  paper,  in  the  March  number  of  this  Review, 
entitled  "  Ancient  Monuments  and  Modern  Critics."  The  survey  of 
Western  Palestine,  in  which  Captain  Conder  had  a  large  part,  was  a 
real  service  to  Biblical  studies ;  and  though  no  scholar  can  be  blind 
to  the  grave  defects  of  the  work,  it«  merits  are  so  considerable  that 
one  would  be  glad  to  say  nothing  but  good  of  those  who  took  part 
in  it,  A  man  may  be  an  excellent  surveyor  without  being  a  Biblical 
scholar,  and  an  acconaplished  Engineer  officer  without  knowing  Hebrew 
and  the  cognate  dialects.  Nor  is  it  reasonable  to  expect  that  one 
who  has  not  been  trained  to  exact  linguistic  historical  and  critical 
knowledge  shall  acquire  such  scholarship  by  living  for  some  years  in 
Palestine,  and  going  up  and  down  the  country  with  a  theodolite.  If 
he  is  an  acute  and  observant  person  he  can  hardly  fail  to  bring  home, 
in  addition  to  the  results  of  his  surveys,  a  mass  of  very  valuable  notes 
and  a  considerable  insight  into  Eastern  life  ;  but  the  rough-and-ready 
knowledge  which  he  has  picked  up  will  not  save  him  from  the  usual 
mistakes  of  an  amateur,  or  enable  him  to  speak  with  authority  on 
questions  which  are  not  to  be  mastered  save  by  a  long  course  of 
systematic  study.  Captain  Conder  is  a  genuine  enthusiast,  who,  like 
most  enthusiasts,  is  apt  to  go  beyond  his  last ;  and  within  certain 
limits  his  vagaries  may  fairly  claim  the  toleration  which  has  generally 
been  accorded  to  them.  Those  who  knew  better  have  shrugged  their 
shoulders  and  said  nothing.  But  there  is  a  point  beyond  which 
toleration  cannot  go  without  compromising  the  interests  of  truth,  and 
in  the  matter  before  us  this  point  has  been  reached.  When  a  half- 
informed  person  comes  forward  with  pretensions  to  authority,  when 
he  claims  to  judge  and  condemn  those  who  really  know,  and  to  do  so 
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from  a  standpoint  of  superior  intelligence  and  information,  it  is  not 
amiss  to  point  out  his  mistakes,  and  if  he  has  got  the  ear  of  the 
public  it  is  sometimes  a  duty  to  do  so.  It  is  because  Captain 
Conder^s  recent  utterances  are  mischievous  as  well  as  futile^  that  1 
have  resolved  to  show,  by  a  very  few  examples  out  of  many  which  1 
have  noted,  that  when  he  discourses  about  Biblical  criticism  he  is  not 
to  be  listened  to  or  argued  with,  but  simply  passed  by  as  a  man  who 
is  speaking  of  things  which  be  does  not  understand. 

In  his  attack  on  modern  Biblical  criticism  Captain  Conder  8ele< 
as  his  antagonist  Professor  Wellhauseu  of  Marburg,  representing 
as  a  typical  specimen  of  the  critic  whose  views  are  founded  on  the  Old 
Testament  literature  only,  and  "  uncontrolled  by  independent  know* 
ledge  of  Oriental  history,  antiquity  and   thought^'  (ContemfokAry 
Review,  March  1887,  p.  377).     Wellhauseu  is  charged  in  detail  with 
ignorance  or  neglect  of  the  cuneiform  monuments,  the  Egyptian  in- 
scriptions, the  Phoenician  inscriptions,  the  Mishnah,  the  present  state 
of  comparative  Semitic  philology,  and  many  other  matters    of  equal 
importance  ;    and  in    conclusion    Captain    Conder  tells   us    that   he 
'*  wants  to  take  our  critic  out  of  his  study  and  to  set  him  on  a  camel 
in  the  wilderness,  to  surround  him  with  human  beings  in    all    their 
primitive  conditions  of  society  and  of  thought,   to  humanize  and    to 
Orientalize  the  student"  (p.  389).      The  remedy  seems  singularly  in- 
appropriate to  the  disease.     Does  Captain  Conder  think  that  to  be  set 
on  a  camel  in  the  wilderness  will  give  a  man  "  an  independent  know- 
ledge of  Oriental  history,  antiquity  and  thought?"      Most  of  us  have 
supposed  that  this  knowledge  is  only  to  be  acqiured  by  hard  study  of 
the  documents  of  Oriental  autiqiiity,  and  it  is  a  new  doctrine  that  the 
most  meritorious  field-work  will  make  a  man  a  linguist,  an  cpig^raphcr, 
and  an  historian.     Even  the  inaccurate  second-hand  knowledge  which, 
as  I  shall   presently  show,  makes  up  the  staple  of  Captain  Conder's 
contributions  to  Biblical  science,  was   not  gathered  in   the  field  but 
drawn  from  books^  and  I  fail  to  see  that  the  German  critic  in  his 
study  is  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  the  English  amateur. 
Both  draw  from  the  same  documents,  but  Professor  Wellhauseu  reads 
them  in  the  original,  and  Captain  Conder  in  translations  and  popuhur 
manuals. 

To  this  diflference,  which  to  ordinary  minds  will  not  seem  unim* 
portant,  Captain  Conder  does  not  advert;  it  does  not  even  occur  to 
him  to  mention  that  he  himself  is  ignorant  of  Hebrew,  though  he 
incidentally  makes  the  fact  plain  to  us  by  giving,  on  p.  379,  ahaniHth 
instead  of  ahanah  as  the  Hebrew  for  "  year,"  and  on  p.  385  nebi 
instead  of  nabi  as  the  Hebrew  for  "  prophet.^'  These  are  elementarr 
blunders  which  in  Germany  would  not  be  tolerated  in  a  schooll 
who  had  been  learning  Hebrew  for  six  months ;  and  their  occurtei 
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is  not  calculated  to  make  us  welcome  with  much  enthusiasm  the 
essayist's  remarks  on  the  considerable  revision  which  current  views  on 
Hebrew  grammar  "  will  probably  have  to  undergo  in  face  of  the 
new  knowledge  derived  from  Phoenician  and  Assyrian  inscriptions." 
It  is  almost  cruel  to  criticise  words  to  which  the  writer  himself 
plainly  attaches  no  definite  meaning  ;  but  as  Captain  Conder  really 
seems  to  think  that  a  study  of  Phcenician  monuments  would  lead  to  the 
rejection  of  the  linguistic  arguments  used  by  modern  critics  of  the 
Pentateuch,  I  may  remind  him  that  M,  Renan  is  not  only  the  editor 
of  the  great  Paris  Corpus  of  Pbcenician  inscriptions,  but  the  author 
of  a  series  of  papers  lately  published  in  the  Revue  des  Deu.c  Mondea, 
in  which  the  modern  theory  of  the  Pentateuch  is  ably  expounded. 
And  if  Wellhausen's  edition  of  Bleek's  ^'Einleitimg  '*  had  fallen  within 
the  compass  of  our  essayist's  studies,  he  would  have  known  that  the 
German  scholar,  whose  ignorance  of  epigraphy  he  repeatedly  and 
loftily  rebukes,  has  made  excellent  use  of  the  oldest  inscriptions  for 
grammatical  purposes. 

It  is  indeed  a  piece  of  singular  ill  luck  for  Captaiu  Conder  that  he 
has  pitched  on  Wellhausen  of  al]  men  as  an  example  of  a  scholar 
whose  "  very  narrow  line  of  research  '*  is  confined  to  ''  purely  literary 
study  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures."  Every  Orientalist  knows  and  esteems 
Professor  Wellhausen's  work  in  departments  of  Semitic  history  and 
literature  which  lie  outside  of  Biblical  studies,  and  the  chair  which  he 
now  adorns  is  mainly  a  chair  of  Arabic  and  the  ancient  history  of  the 
East  in  general.  Tt  is  not  therefore  surprising  that  a  distinguishing 
feature  of  his  work  on  the  Old  Testament  consists  in  his  constant 
a})p06ite  use  of  the  general  analogies  of  Semitic  speech,  manners  and 
history. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  defend  Wellhausen ;  let  me  rather  present 
some  specimens  of  what  Captain  Conder's  own  knowledge  is.  And 
first  of  all,  I  would  point  out  that  he  has  not  made  himself  acquainted 
with  the  critical  views  wliich  he  pretends  to  refute.  He  tells  us,  at 
p.  378,  that  "the  critical  school  of  Graf  do  not  believe  that  any 
tabernacle  (Ohel)  existed  in  the  wilderness."  But  Graf  himself  ("  Die 
Gesch.  Biicher  des  A.T.*'  p.  j7  sy.)  and  Wellhausen  ("Prolegomena, '  cap. 
i.  §  3)  say  the  very  opposite;  while  they  contend  that  the  tabernacle 
described  in  the  older  narrative,  the  historicity  of  which  they  do  not 
question,  was  quite  unlike  the  elaborate  structure  spoken  of  in  the 
later  priestly  part  of  the  Pentateuch.  Again,  at  p.  379,  we  are  told 
that  Wellhausen  regards  "  the  use  of  incense  and  the  table  of  shew- 
bread  as  evidences  of  a  late  period  of  writing.'*  But  I  do  not  find 
this  in  W^ellhausen  ;  what  he  says  is  that  in  ancient  times  there  was  not 
a  golden  altar  as  well  as  a  golden  table  in  the  holy  place.  The 
antiquity  of  the  shew*bread  is  not  only  admitted,  but  made  the  fouuda- 
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tion  of  an  argument  in  his  "  Prolegomena ''  (cap,  ii.  §  2,  p.  71).* 
Again,  at  p.  379,  we  are  told  that  Wellhausen  regards  "  the  obscrra- 
tion  of  the  moon  as  an  innovation  during  the  captivity.*'  On  the 
contrary,  Wellhausen  regards  the  observance  of  the  new  moon  among 
the  Hebrews  as  of  prehistoric  antiquity  ("Proleg."cap.  iii.  §  4,  p.  117). 
"  His  theory/'  we  are  told  (ibid.)^ "  finally  lands  him  iu  the  assertiOD 
that  the  year  used  in  the  time  of  the  Kings  to  begin  in  autumn  on 
the  tenth  day  of  the  seventh  month — a  palpable  absurdity."  An 
absurdity  certainly,  but  not  due  to  Wellhausen,  who,  on  the  contrary, 
points  out  that  if  in  the  exile  the  New  Year's  feast  was  celebrated  on 
the  tenth  day  of  the  seventh  month — and  that  it  was  so  we  know 
from  Lev.  xxv.  9 ;  Ezek,  xl.  1^ — this  is  an  evidence  that  the  feast  had 
been  separated  from  the  actual  commencement  of  the  year.  The  , 
whole  paragraph  which  Captain  Conder  devotes  to  the  calendar  isi  M 
absurd.  He  tells  us  that  all  the  old  Semitic  peoples  used  a  lunar  " 
year  (apparently  thinking  that  lunar  months  imply  a  lunar  year),  and 
yet  says  that  Abib  must  have  always  been  a  spring  month,  which  is 
as  much  as  to  say  that  after  all  the  year  was  solar.  In  a  system  of 
lunar  years  each  month  must  run  through  all  seasons,  as  in  the 
Mohammedan  calendar. 

A  notable  specimen   of  the  misrepresentations  that  disfigure  the 
article  occurs  at  p.  379  :    •'  Surely,  when  endeavouring  to    construct 
a   scheme  of  chronology,  the   critic  might  have  found   it    useful    to 
compare  the  dates  derived  from  cuneiform  records,  to  which  he  does 
not   refer,   preferring    simply   to    assert    that   certain    numbers    are 
impossible."     Captain  Conder  never  gives  references  to  passages  of 
Wellhausen's  works,  but  I  believe  I  have  read  them  all,  and  I  know 
of  only  one  place  in  which  the  German  scholar  forms  a  scheme  of 
Hebrew   chronology   in  the  Assyrian  period — \Az.,   an  essay    in   the 
Jahrb.  fur  deutsche   HieoIo(fie,   1875.       This  essay  has  for  its  very 
foundation  an  elaborate  comparison  of  the  Assyrian  dates.      Captain 
Conder  may  perhaps  be  excused  for  not  having  seen  a  paper   in  a 
foreign   theological  journal,  but  a  very  little  attention   might  have 
shown  him  that  the  dates  given  by  Wellhausen,  in  his  article  Isn^EL 
in  the  "  Encyclopicdia  Britannica,''  imply  full  acquaintance  with  the 
results  of  Assyriology  in  this  department  and  full  recognition  of  their 
value. 

Unfortunately,  Captain  Conder  is  not  in  a  position  to  give 
intelligent  attention  to  such  things,  because  he  does  not  know  the 
subject  at  first  hand,  and  so  fancies  that  every  one  must  be  ignorant  of 
the  Assyrian  monuments  who  does  not  draw  from  them  exactly  the 
same  conclusions  which  he  has  got  at  second-hand  from  some  popular 
English  book.     It  is  no  desire  to  mislead,  but  sheer  ignorance  and 

•  The  pa^es  in  tbi«  and  BubftCiueut  referencea  we  thow  of  the  edition  of  1888.  from 
which  the  Lnglith  tmnalation  was  made. 
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iucapacity,  that  are  the  source  of  Captain  Gender's  strange  misrepre- 
sentations of  Wellhausen.  Thus  in  the  matter  of  the  tabernacle 
and  the  shew-bread,  already  referred  to,  no  one  who  understood  the 
general  methods  of  Pentateuch  criticism  could  for  a  moment  have 
supposed  it  possible  for  critics  of  the  Grafian  school  to  make  the 
statements  he  ascribes  to  them,  for  the  tabernacle  and  the  shew-bread 
are  mentioned  in  parts  of  the  Bible  whose  superior  age  and  authority 
is  the  essence  of  their  theory.  Or  again,  when  at  p.  383  our  critic 
rebukes  Wellhausen  for  asserting  that  the  "  archers  "  in  the  blessing 
of  Jacob  (Gen.  xlix.  23)  "  must  needs  on  account  of  their  weapons  be 
the  Assyrians/'  he  not  only  makes  a  gross  blunder — what  Wellhausen 
actually  says  ('*  Prol.,"  p.  311)  is  "the  Syrians  of  Damascus^' — but 
shows  that  he  has  failed  to  realize  the  whole  point  of  the  argument 
in  the  passage  referred  to.  Wellhausen  did  not  need  to  be  reminded 
ihjit  pictures  show  the  early  use  of  the  bow  among  the  tribes  of 
Canaan.  Why  appeal  to  pictures  when  the  Bible  itself  is  full  of 
proofs  of  the  early  use  of  the  bow — a  thing  for  that  matter  which 
no  man  in  his  senses  could  ever  dream  of  doubting?  What 
Wellhausen  says  is  that  the  enemies  who  press  Joseph  hard,  but 
cannot  overcome  him,  must  be  the  Aramseans  (Syrians)  of  Damascus, 
to  whose  attacks  Israel  was  exposedf  or  a  century.  The  reasons  for 
this  opinion  are  stated  at  length  in  a  note  to  the  "  Geschichte/' 
p.  357,  which  is  not  reprinted  in  the  "'Prolegomena/'  but  the 
allusion  to  Damascus  and  to  the  hundred  years'  war  would  have  saved 
any  one  who  knew  the  history  in  2  Kings  from  changing  Syrians  to 
Assyrians.  In  like  manner.  Captain  Conder  thinks  it  necessary  to 
teach  Wellhausen  from  the  Egyptian  monuments  that  Baal  was  not 
a  purely  Phoenician  deity^  and  that  Baal  worship  was  not  first 
introduced  in  Israel  by  Jezebel.  The  needless  appeal  to  Egypt 
seems  to  show  that  Captain  Conder  has  forgotten  the  Baalim  wor- 
shipped by  the  Hebrews  in  the  time  of  the  Judges.  Wellhausen  makes 
no  such  slip  ("  Prol./'  p.  249),  and  expressly  speaks  of  Jezebel  as 
introducing  the  worship  of  the  Tyrian  Baal  or  Melcarth  ("  Proleg.," 
p.  297)  .*  The  adjective  is  overlooked  by  Captain  Conder,  because  he 
supposes  that  Baal  was  "a  deity  worshipped  by  all  the  Semitic 
peoples  from  Assyria  to  Egypt."  But  every  scholar  knows  that 
Baal  is  not  a  proper  name  designating  one  definite  deity,  but  a  title 
(Lord),  regularly  used  with  the  definite  article,  applicable  to  the  god 
of  any  tribe  or  locality,  and  in  old  times  often  applied  to  Jehovah 
himself.  In  this  sense  the  golden  calves  were  the  Baals  of  Dan  and 
Bethel,  and  other  local  sanctuaries  had  their  own  Baals,  which  were 
often  in  their  origin  Canaanite.    The  innovation  of  Jezebel  and  Ahab 

•  In  "  Encyc.  Brit.,"  xiii.  407,  "  Syrian  "  standA  for  "  Tyrian  "  by  a  miaprint.  which 
it  corrocted  in  the  Ourman  cditioQ  of  th«  article,  p,  32,  and  ought  not  to  puzzle  any 
intelligent  noder. 
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was  that  they  built  a  temple  for  a  foreign  Baal — viz.,  the  Tynan 
Melcarth.  Thus,  when  Captain  Conder  supposes  himself  to  be 
rebuking  "  the  survival  of  an  old  error/"*  he  only  succeeds  in  showiog 
that  he  himself  has  not  unlearned  the  old  error  of  taking  Baal  as 
a  proper  name. 

This  is  not  the  only  blunder  made  by  Captain  Conder  when  he 
discourses  on  Semitic  religion — a  difficult  subject,  on  which  it  is  not 
wise  to  speak  at  randomj  but  which  seems  to  have  a  dangerous  fascina- 
tion for  amateui's.  He  tells  us,  for  example,  that  it  appears  from  the 
Moabite  stone  that  the  Moabites  adored  Ashtoreth  as  well  as 
Chemosh  (p.  383).  But  Ashtoreth  is  not  mentioned  on  that  stooe, 
and  Chemosh  is  the  only  Moabite  deity  named.  It  is  true  that  he 
is  once  called  by  the  compound  name  Ashtar-Chemosh,  but  Ashtar 
is  a  male  god,  as  we  know  from  the  Ilimyarite  inscriptions,  and  it  is 
perfectly  gratuitous  to  suppose  that  because  Chemosh  receives  a  coip- 
pound  name  he  was  worshipped  along  with  a  goddess.  On  the  same 
principle,  it  might  be  argued  that  Louis  Philippe  necessarily  had  a  wife 
Louisa. 

But  perhaps  the  most  surprising  thing  in  the  article  is  the  treat- 
ment of  the  name  Jehovalb(Yahwe).     Among  other  wonderful  thiug^ 
we  are  told  that  "  it  frequently  appears  on  Pliceniciau  gems,  not  only 
in  Syria  or  in  Cyprus,  but  even  in  Malta   and   other  Mediterranean 
islands."     As  usual,  no  evidence   is  offered,   though  Captain  Conder 
ought  to  have  known  that  evidence   is  called  for,   when  the  learned 
editor  of  the  Parisian  Corpus  tells  us  on  the  contrary  that  there  is  no 
certain  example   of  a   Phoenician  man's   name  derived  from  Yah  we 
("Corp.  Insc.  Sem.,"  fasc.  ii.  p.  163).  The  evidence,  however,  on  which 
onr  essayist  relies  is  given  in  his  "  Syrian  Stone  Lore,"  p.  75,  and  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  examine  it  in  detail  as  a  specimen  of  the  kind 
of  stuff  of  which  that  volume  is  made  up.     "  We  have  in  the  British 
Museum   a  coin   with    the   name   Yahu  over   a  divine  figure  in  a 
chariot."     True,  but  the  coin  is  held   by   authorities    to  have  been 
struck  at  Gaza,  not  earlier  than  the  Greek  period,  and  is  therefore 
no  evidence  as  to  the  Phcenician  religion.     It  dates  from  an   age  of 
religious  syncretism,  when  elements  from  various  religions  were  con- 
stantly mixed  up  together,  and   belongs  not  to   Phoenicia  but  to  a 
district  closely  connected  with  Judsea.     "  We  have  again  a  Phacnician 
gem  from  Beyrout,  with    the   name   Isaiah  ('  Jehovah  the  Saviour^) 
as  a  legend. ''     The  legend  is  not  Isaiah,  but    Yish'a  lkyv\      There 
are  many  Phoenician  proper  names  of  similar  form  as  regards  their 
termination,*  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  (in  part  at  least)  they  are 
contractions  of  longer  compound  names,  but  there  is  no  reason  wbat- 


«  ii**i  OD  tliiti  ilifiicult  clou  of  D&mes  "  Corp.  Iwtc.  Sem.,"  "Sot.  10,  It,  1.3,  52.  siod 
Dot«  on  thia  gem  in  "  IMCF.  Quarterly  Sutem«nt,"  I860,  p.  131,  wliidi  Captain  Cot 
Bcemi  to  bare  miaundenrtood  in  hia  usual  fashion. 
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ever  for  supposing  that  the  longer  forms  were  compounded  with  the 
name  Yah  we. 

Captain  Condor  proceeds  to  quote  gems  or  inscriptions  with  the 
names  "  Joshua,  Hoshea,  Yaazcr,  and  Yual  (Joel)."  The  first  of 
these  is  simply  y\t)^,  and  may  be  read  Ye»ha\  "  deliverance."  Hoshea 
also  means  "  deliverance,"  and  Yaazer  "  he  gives  help,"  as  C'aptaiu 
Conder  might  have  seen  by  consulting  a  Hebrew  dictionary.  The 
Ya  is  the  ordinary  prefix  of  the  imperfect,  as  in  Jacob  (Yaacob).  No 
one  who  knew  the  elements  of  Hebrew  grammar  could  suppose  that 
these  words  contain  the  name  Yahwe.  "  Yual,"  as  he  chooses  to 
write  it,  is  more  obscure,  but  the  Corpus  does  not  admit  that  it  has 
anything  to  do  with  Jehovah.  Prof.  W.  Wright,  the  leading  English 
authority  on  the  subject,  is  of  the  same  opinion,  and  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  form  occurs  as  the  first  element  of  a  compound  "^JfS^M* 
("  Joel  hath  wrought  "),  which  leaves  little  doubt  that  it  was  the  name 
of  a  god,  presumably  identical  with  the  Arabic  Wail  {ace  my  "Kinship 
in  Early  Arabia,"  p.  301).  Last  of  all,  Captain  Conder  has  the  courage 
to  cite  the  name  of  Yehawmelek  from  the  inscription  of  Byblus, 
though  every  one  knows  that  Yehaw  with  the  letter  heih  (not  he) 
cannot  have  the  remotest  connection  with  Yahwe.  The  name  means 
"  he  to  whom  the  king  gives  life"  (see  the  Corpus,  No.  1,  p.  5). 

I  must  ask  the  reader  to  remember  that  Wellhausen  is  charged 
with  ignorance  because  he  has  not  made  this  aeries  of  blunders ; 
because  he  knows  the  Hebrew  alphabet  and  does  not  coiifound  heth 
with  /te  ;  because  he  knows  Hebrew  grammar,  and  does  not  confuse 
a  grammatical  prefix  with  the  divine  name. 

After  these  examples,  the  reader  will  hardly  be  surprised  that,  at 
p.  387,  Captain  Conder  deoies  that  Obed  Edom  the  Gittite  [U  Sam. 
vi.  10)  was  a  Philistine,  apparently  not  knowing  that  Gittite  means 
"  man  of  Oath  ;  "  or  that,  at  p.  381,  he  speaks  of  the  well-known  Meso- 
potamian  town  of  Haran  or  Carrhae  as  '*  a  certain  Haran  in  Syria," 
and  evidently  supposes  that  Wellhausen  places  it  to  the  west  of  the 
Syrian  desert,  though  in  the  "Prolegomena,"  p.  330,  the  words  used  are 
"  das  Mesopotamischc  Haran  (Carrhae)." 

To  the  critical  questions  which  are  the  ostensible  subject  of  the 
article  Captain  Conder  contributes  nothing,  because,  as  we  have  secu, 
he  does  not  understand  the  contention  and  argumeuts  of  the  critics. 
For  the  most  part  he  confines  himself  to  raising  objections  to  isolated 
statements  which  he  has  seen,  or  imagines  himself  to  have  seen,  ia 
such  of  Wellhausen's  writings  as  are  published  in  English.  But  he 
makes  also  a  few  broad  assertions  of  the  same  flimsy  and  unintelligent 
description  as  the  specific  statements  of  which  I  have  given  examples. 
Thus,  he  tells  us  that  "  a  critical  axiom,  generally  accepted,  yet  open 
to  grave  objection,  is  that  which  regards  repetitions  in  a  narrative  as 
evidence  of  plurality  of  authorship  "  (p.   386j,  and  cites  the  Assyrian 
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tablets  to  show  that  repetition  is  but  part  of  the  Oriental  style.      No 
one,  however,  supposes  that  all  kinds  of  repetition  prove  plurality  of 
authorship  ;  the  case  of  the  critics  is  that  the  Pentateuch  (for  example) 
often  tells  the  same  story  twice  with  differences  that  cannot  be  dae 
to  "  Oriental  style.'*     If  Captain  Couder  will  turn  to  Dean  Perownc's 
article  on  the  Pentateuch  in  Smith's  '*  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,"  and 
read  the  analysis  of  the  story  of  the   flood   given   there,  he  will  see 
that  the  argument  from  repetition,  when  properly  stated  and  liaiited, 
is  not  to  be  disposed  of  by  a  hasty  generalization  from  "  the  narra- 
tives of  Assyrian  tablets/'    For  my  own  part,  I  confess  that  I  do  not 
see  what  the  Assyrian  tablets  have  to  do  with  the  matter.      If  such 
tablets  are  meant  as  contain  the  Izdubar  legend,  &c.,  we  know  nothing 
about  their  authorship,  and  can  translate  them  only  imperfectly  and 
with   much   guesswork ;  and  the  inscriptions  of  the  Assyrian  kingv, 
which  are  better  understood,  contain  nothing  that   has  the   remotest 
similarity  to  the  repetitions  in  the  Pentateuch.     Let  the  Old  Testa- 
ment be  compared  rather  with  the  written  chronicles  of  other  Eastern 
nations — say,  with  those  of  the  Arabs.      Captain  Conder  cannot  refiise 
this  comparisoD,  for  one  of  his  main  points  is  an  exaggerated  assertion 
of  the  practical  identity  of  the  ways  of  the  ancient  and  modem  £ast ; 
but  he  will  not  find  it  to  serve  his  argument.      On   the   contrary,   it 
will  be  seen  that  the  editorial  process    of  building  up   a    composite 
narrative  from  the  words  of  heterogeneous  sources,  which  Biblical  critics 
detect   in   the  Old  Testament,  is  characteristic  of  all  the    historical 
narratives  of  Semitic  peoples.      Captain  Conder  himself  refers  to  the 
Samaritan  chronicles  ;  he  tells  us  that  we  know  how  they  were  com* 
posed,  that  each  High  Priest  in  succession  recorded  the  most  striking 
events  of  his  tenure  of  power,  and  he  supposes  that    Hebrew   history 
was  written  in  the  same  way.      Captain  Conder  can  never  have   read 
the  Samaritan  chronicles,  or  he  would  not  appeal  to  these  tissues  of 
absurd  fable  as  proofs  of  the  methodical  and  trustworthy  character  of 
Eastern  historiography.     If  the  Old  Testament  is  to  stand  or  fall  with 
them  it  is  in  an  evil  case.    But,  in  point  of  fact,  no  one  doubts  that  some 
of  the  materialsof  theOld  Testament  history  are  drawn  from  the  records 
of  the  Temple,  or  other  narratives  of  contemporary  events  :  the  question 
is  whether  the  whole  Old  Testament  history  is  merely  a  transcript  of 
such  records.      There  are  a  thousand  and  one  proofs  that   it   is  not, 
aud  Captain  Conder  does  not  even  touch  one  of  them.      He  tells  us 
only  with  a  broad  and  magnificent  reference  to  *'  the  great  collections 
of  the  Egyptian  rituals,   the  Zendavesta,  the  Vedas,  the  Talmud,  the 
Targums,"  and  the  aforesaid  Samaritan  chronicles,  that "  to  edit,  and 
in  arbitrary  fashion   to  curtail,  summarize,  or  mutilate  older  docu- 
ments, was  not  only   never  the   practice  of  the  ancient  scribes,  bat 
would  have  appeared  in  their  eyes  to  be  httle   short  of  sacrilege.*' 
How  does  Captain  Couder  know   that  the  Zendavesta  and  the  Vedi 
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have  never  been  tampered  withby  editors,  never  mutilated  and  inter- 
polated by  accident  or  by  design  ?  The  students  of  these  documents 
iriil  welcome  any  evidence  he  possesses  on  the  subject,  which  will 
certainly  be  new  to  them.  Of  the  earliest  vicissitudes  of  some  of  the 
writings  he  cites  we  know  nothing,  while  of  some  of  them — e.g.,  the 
Targums — we  do  know  for  certain  that  they  have  undergone  many 
editorial  changes  of  a  drastic  kind.  And,  as  regards  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, how  does  his  theory  consist  with  the  existence  of  the  Book  of 
Chronicles  side  by  side  with  the  Book  of  Kings,  from  which  it  em- 
bodies large  extracts,  with  the  variations  between  the  Hebrew  Book 
of  Ezra  and  the  Greek  Ezra  (the  Esdras  of  the  Apocrypha),  or  with 
the  existence  of  apocryphal  additions  in  the  Esther  and  Daniel  of  the 
Septuagint  ?  The  author  of  Chronicles  does  not  deal  less  freely  with 
the  extant  Books  of  Kings  than  critics  suppose  the  editors  of  older 
books  to  have  dealt  with  sources  no  longer  extant.  And  none  of 
the  interpolations  which  critics  detect  in  the  Hebrew  Old  Testament 
are  so  bold  as  those  which  orthodox  Hellenistic  Judaism  admitted 
into  its  Bible.  Captain  Conder  may,  if  he  pleases,  shut  his  eyes  to  all 
historical  evidence,  and  fall  back  on  the  old  position  of  unquestion- 
ing faith  in  ecclesiastical  tradition ;  but  trath  and  honesty  forbid  him 
to  ignore  the  historical  evidence  that  lies  next  to  his  hand  and  take 
refuge  in  an  appeal  to  obscure  and  remote  analogies,  derived  from 
literatures  of  whose  history  the  best  scholars  know  very  little,  and  of 
which  he  himself  cannot  read  a  line  in  the  original.  It  is  not  an 
honourable  occupation  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  English  reader. 
Captain  Conder  is  incapable  of  dishonesty,  but  in  the  public  mischief 
which  it  does  such  recklessness  as  I  have  brought  home  to  him  is 
hardly  less  evil  than  deliberate  untruthfulness. 

W.  BOBBRTBON   SmITH. 


VOL.    LI.  Q  Q 
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"  IT'^^^   better   for   worse."     How  njany  young    creatures    repeat 
J.       these  words^  unthinkiBgly,  or  thinking  that  the  future    will 
be   all    better   and   no   worae — that   marriage   is   a  kind  of  earthly 
paradise,  and  those  only  are  to  be   pitied  who  stand  without    the 
gate.     They   are ;  for  a  single  life  is  necessarily  an  imperfect    life. 
But  a  perfect  married  life,  though  there  is  such  a  thing,  is  the  rarest 
thing  imder  the  sun»     Of  the  thousands  who  have  known  the  rapture 
of  love,  even  of  satisfied  love,  there  are  only  tens,  nay  units,  who  live 
to  know  what  the  poet  calls  *'  comfort   of  marriage  " — the  unity  of 
interests,  the  entire  reliance^  the  constant,  faithful  compauiouship : 
the  peacefiil  habitual  affection  which  replaces  passion ;  which  month 
after  months  year  after  year,  sits  every  day  at  the  same  board,  and 
lays  the  tired  head  every  night  on  the  same  pillow,  quite  certain  and 
quite  content  in  that  certainty,  that  nothing  but  the  inevitable  "  till 
death  us  do  part "  will  ever  involve  separation. 

It   is   only  those  who  understand   and  believe   in  such  marrii 
who  have  a  right  to  speak  on  a  much-discussed  subject,  which  has' 
been  viewed  in  many  phases,  but  all  chiefly  from  the  worldly  side — the 
man's  side.     I  wish  to  say  a  word  or  two  on  the  moral  and  spiritual 
side — and  the  woman's. 

There  is  a  dificrence  between  the  two.  A  man  makes  his  own 
marriage.  It  is  he  who  is  supposed  to  take  the  initiative  :  to  woo,  ask, 
and  win.  If  the  union  turns  out  a  mistake,  he  has,  ordinarily,  no  one 
to  blame  but  himself.  But  there  are  myriads  of  women  who,  by 
persuasion  of  friends,  or  of  the  lover  himself,  by  the  self-delusion 
and  self-sacrifice  which  *'  the  weaker  sex  "  is  constantly  prone  to, 
from  poverty,  pride,  or  disappointed  affections,  and  other  less  pitiable 
and  more  ignoble  motives — marry  in  haste  and  repent  at  leisure  j 
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wake  up  from  a  temporary  hallucination  to  find  themselves  in  the 
position  of  a  creature  fallen  into  a. bog,  where  the  more  it  struggles 
the  deeper  it  sinks.  All  the  deeper  that  its  struggles  are,  for  the 
most  part,  dumb. 

Not  always.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  while  a  man  who  has  made 
an  unfortunate  marriage  is  generally  totally  silent  on  the  subject, 
women,  if  they  utter  no  open  outcry,  often  secretly  complain,  and 
those  most  who  have  the  least  to  complain  of.  For  such  there 
need  not  be  felt  the  slightest  pity.  If  their  life  is  destroyed,  they 
destroy  it  themselves ;  not  merely  by  the  first  foolish  step — which 
many  take,  for  the  average  of  marriages  are  not  ideal,  but  result  only 
in  a  convenient  mutual  toleration — but  because  they  will  not  make 
the  best  of  things,  will  not  take  in  the  vital  truth  that  happiness — or 
perhaps  I  should  say  blessedness — consists,  not  in  obtaining  what  we 
crave  for,  but  in  turning  to  noble  uses  that  which  we  have. 

Many  a  wife  goes  about  making  "  a  poor  mouth  "  about  mere 
trifles.  Her  husband  has  not  given  her  the  position  she  expected  j 
he  likes  town  and  she  the  country,  or  vite  versd ;  he  has  a  good 
heart  but  a  bad  temper ;  his  relatives  are  unpleasant,  or  he  takes  a 
dislike,  just  or  unjust,  to  hers ;  all  these  minor  miseries  silly  women 
dwell  upon,  instead  of  accepting  them,  like  the  husband,  "  for  better 
for  worse,"  and  striving  by  all  conceivable  means,  by  patience,  by 
self-denial,  by  courage  when  necessary,  and  by  silent  endurance 
always,  to  change  worse  into  better.  This  can  be  done,  and  often  is 
done.  If  we,  who  have  lived  long  enough  to  look  on  life  with  larger 
eyes  than  the  young,  are  often  saddened  to  see  how  many  of  the 
most  passionate  love-marriages  melt  away  into  a  middle  age  of  misery, 
we  have  also  seen  others  which,  beginning  in  error,  and  possessing 
ail  the  elements  of  future  wretchedness,  have  yet  by  wise  conduct — 
generally  on  the  wife's  side^-ended  in  something  not  far  short  of 
happiness. 

Every  woman  who  takes  upon  herself  the  "  holy  estate  " — and  it 
is  indeed  holy — "  of  matrirapny  "  has  to  learn  soon  or  late — happy  if 
she  learn  it  soon  ! — that  no  two  human  beings  can  be  tied  together  for 
life  without  finding  endless  difficulties,  not  only  in  the  world  outside, 
but  in  each  other.  These  have  to  be  solved,  and  generally  by  the 
wife.  She  must  have  a  strong  heart,  a  sweet  temper,  an  unlimited 
patience,  and  above  all,  a  power  to  see  the  right,  and  do  it,  not 
merely  for  the  love  of  man — "  as  Sarah  obeyed  Abraham,  calling  him 
Lord "  (a  state  of  things  belonging  to  a  polygamous  and  not  a 
Christian  community) — but  for  the  love  of  God,  which  alone  can 
tide  an  ill-assorted  couple  over  the  rocks  and  quicksands  of  early 
married  life  into  a  calm  sea  and  a  prosperous  voyage. 

I  state  this,  that  if  what  I  am  about  to  say  be  somewhat  icono- 
clastic, it  should  be  clearly  seen  that  I  wage  war  against  false  idols 
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and  not  against  tme  gods.  And  I  write^  not  for  those  irhose 
matrimonial  lot  is  the  average  one,  neither  very  happy  nor  very 
miserablej  who  having  made  their  bed  must  lie  upon  it  and  make  tie 
best  of  it ;  but  for  those  whose  lot  has  turned  out — as  the  man  said 
of  his  bad  wife — "  all  worse  and  no  better,"  who  are  tied  and  bound, 
not  always  by  their  own  fault,  with  a  ghastly  chain,  the  iron  of  which 
enters  their  very  soul,  and  from  which  they  have  no  hope  of  ohi-ape 
but  death. 

The  question  I  wish  to  raise  is,  how  long  a  woman  should  cndun,* 
that  chain  ;  how  far  she  may  righteously  put  up  with  the  husband, 
whom,  under  whatever  circumstauces,  she  has  taken  "  for  better  for 
worse,"  and  found  hopelessly  "  worse."  The  opposite  questioD,  as  to 
how  a  good  man  should  deal  with  a  bad  wife,  I  do  not  enter  into.  Men 
are  the  law-makers,  and  can  be  trusted  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

In  ancient  times,  most  nations  were  polygamous,  including  the  Jew?, 
upon  whose  marriage  laws  ours — rightly  or  wrongly — are  fouuded; 
witness  St.  Paul's  advice  on  the  text  of  Sarah — "  whose  daughters  ye 
are  " — in  our  marriage  homily.  Women  were  held  to  be  the  mere  goods 
and  chattels,  first  of  father,  then  of  husband,  and  bought  and  soU 
accordingly.  Early  Christianity,  while  raising  the  wonoau  to  the 
level  of  being  "one  flesh"  with  the  man,  absorbed  her  ia  hira,  a« 
"  bone  of  Ids  bone  and  flesh  of  his  flesh,"  giving  her  few  or  no  rights 
of  her  own.  Only  of  late  years  has  she  been  recognized  as  a 
separate  entity,  with  feeliugs,  duties,  rights ;  man's  partner  and  help- 
meet, but  in  no  sense  his  slave,  as,  though  outwardly  treated  as  a 
goddess,  she  really  was,  throughout  all  the  Middle  Ages  of  Eurojic. 
Now,  public  opinion  has  changed.  The  much-lauded  **  Patient 
Griseldis "  would  be  scouted  in  most  modern  society  as  a  womaa^ 
whose  conduct  showed  a  cowardice  absolutely  criminal;  and  in  manj^^l' 
honest  minds  even  Tennyson's  lovely  story  of  "  Enid  and  Geraint " 
leaves  an  ugly  doubt  behind  whether  the  man  was  not  a  brute  and 
the  woman  a  simpleton. 

Yet  still,  despite  advancing  civilisation,  there  is  in  some  people  a 
lurking  feeling  for  the  brute  and  against  the  simpleton  ;  a  cliuging 
to  the  letter  of  the  law — "  Those  whom  God  hath  joined  together 
let  no  man  put  asunder  "—forgetting  that  many  marriages  seem 
made  not  by  God,  but,  if  I  may  say  it,  by  the  devil.  Even  the 
marriage  senice  itself  warns  us  that  "  as  many  as  are  couplefl 
together  otherwise  than  as  God's  word  doth  allow,  are  not  joined 
together  by  Him,  neither  is  their  matrimony  lawful." 

There  are  many  marriages  which,  "  if  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  were 
disclosed  " — I  quote  still  from  the  marriage  service — are  unlawful  from 
the  first;  and  many  more  that  become  unlawful  afterwards,  to  continue 
in  which  is  far  more  sinful  than  to  break  them.  Besides  infidelitv, 
the  one  cause  for  which  law,  though,  I  shame  to  say,  not  always 
social  opinion  or  custom,  justifies  a  woman  in  quitting  her  husband 
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there  are  other  wrongs,  equally  cruel,  aud  equally  fatal  in  result, 
which  Society  allows  her  to  endure  to  the  bitter  end.  A  man  may 
be  a  confirmed  drunkard,  a  spendthrift,  a  liar — a  scoundrel  so  com- 
plete that  DO  honest  gentleman  would  admit  him  within  his  doors; 
and  yet  the  wretched  woman  his  wife  is  expected  to  "  do  her  duty  " 
— to  "  stick  to  him  through  thick  and  thin  " — so  goes  the  phrase.  She 
must  shut  her  eyes  to  all  his  sins,  aud  make  believe  to  herself  ana 
the  world  at  large  that  none  exist ;  continue  to  ''  obey  him  and 
serve  him "  according  to  her  marriage  vow ;  be  the  mistress  of  his 
house,  and — most  terrible  fate  of  all ! — the  mother  of  his  children. 
And  the  world,  even  the  virtuous  half  of  it,  will  uphold  and  praise  her, 
affirming  that  she  only  does  what  every  loyal  wife  ought  to  do — and 
is  quite  right  to  do  it. 

I  say  she  is  wrong — culpably  wrong ;  that  her  noble  endurance, 
falsely  so-called,  is  mere  cowardice,  and  her  conjugal  submission  a 
degradation  as  sinful  as  that  of  many  a  woman  who  omits  the 
marriage  ceremony  altogether.  A  woman,  married  to  a  thoroughly 
bad  man,  and  making  believe  that  he  is  a  good  man,  must  be  either 
a  hypocrite,  lost  to  all  sense  of  right  and  wrong — or  a  fool.  Her 
patience  is  an  error,  her  self-sacrifice  a  crime,  for  neither  ends  with 
herself  alone. 

And  here  I  draw  the  line — which  law  as  well  as  public  opinion 
ought  to  draw — where  endurance  is  bound  to  end.  A  childless  wife 
may,  if  she  chooses,  immolate  herself,  like  a  Hindoo  widow,  in  the 
moral  suttee  which  many  good  people  still  hold  to  as  a  part  of  the 
Christian  religion ;  but  when  she  is  a  mother,  the  case  is  totally 
different.  There  is  one  "  cause  for  which  marriage  was  ordained  " — 
I  still  quote  from  the  Prayer-book — which  has  been  overlooked  by 
our  legislators — namely,  the  children. 

The  divorce  laws  in  all  countries  make  the  grounds  of  separation 
personal  between  husband  aud  wife,  and  the  question  of  duty  is  held 
to  lie  solely  with  these  two.  "Whereas,  fOr  both,  and  beyond  both, 
is  a  higher  duty  still — that  which  they,  and  Society,  owe  to  the 
innocent  creatures  whom  marriage  has  brought  into  the  world ;  who 
did  not  ask  to  be  bom,  and  yet  must  support  existence,  tainted  by  the 
sins  and  darkened  by  the  sufferings  of  parents  who  primarily  never 
thought  of  them  at  all. 

I  may  startle  many  by  affirming  that  the  first  duty  of  every 
woman  who  deliberately  chooses  the  lot  of  Mother  Eve  is — her 
children.  Nature  herself  upholds  this  law.  In  most  brute  beasts, 
from  the  time  the  double  life  begins  the  mother  is  wholly  a  mother — 
and  solely ;  the  father  having  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  hia  offspring. 
Higher  forms  of  existence  recognise  the  double  parental  tie  ;  but  still 
the  claim  of  child  upon  mother  and  mother  upon  child,  begun  through 
physical  sufferings  and  joys  of  which  men  are  equally  ignorant,  and 
continued  through  years  of  patient  care  of  which  they  are  in  general 
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quite  incapable,  constitutes  a  bond  like  nothing  else  in  the  worIA 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  is  a  closer  bond  and  a  stronger  dutr 
than  that  towards  any  husband ;  unless  it  be  a  husband  who  fulfils  ail 
his  duties,  and  is  as  truly  a  father  as  the  mother  is,  or  ought  to  be — 
a  mother.  And  when  these  two  duties  clash,  as  duties  often  do  ia  llm 
world,  I  believe  the  mother  ought  to  choose  first  the  duty  to  W 
children.  A  man  can  take  care  of  himself — can  ruin  or  mm 
himself;  for,  however  she  may  imagine  it,  very  seldom  can  var 
woman  save  a  thoroughly  bad  husband.  Nor,  though  she  married 
him,  is  she  responsible  for  him,  beyond  a  certain  extent  ;  she  ti  re- 
sponsible for  her  children  from  the  hour  of  birth — nay,  for  the  very  fact 
of  their  existence. 

It  would  be  entering  on  too  wide  a  field  of  discussion  to  open  Uie 
question  whether  those  who  are  stricken  with  any  hereditary  taint 
should  marry,  or  be  allowed  to  marry,  at  all.  And  this  paper  ia  meant 
to  deal  with  a  woman's  position  and  duty  after  marriage  ;  when  time 
has  proved  without  doubt  that  the  marriage  was  not  "  made  ii 
Heaven,^^  but — in  the  other  place.  Is  she  justified  in  destroying  tuA 
only  herself  but  her  helpless  children,  in  that  hell  upon  earth  whid 
a  bad  man  can  create  around  him  by  his  unrestrained  vices  ? 

That  word  vices  answers  the  question.  No  mere  fault  or  mis 
fortune,  such  as  incompatibility  of  temper,  hopeless  sickness,  or  worldk 
ruin,  does  in  the  least  abrogate  that  solemn  covenant  *'  for  better  for 
worse '' — but  vice  does.  Confirmed  drunkenness,  enl  courses  of  anj 
kind,  ingrained  lack  of  principle,  cruel  tyranny,  and  that  violoat 
temper  that  is  akin  to  madness  and  equally  dangerous — whatever  cota* 
pels  a  woman  to  teach  her  children  that  to  serve  God  they  must  n«i 
imitate  their  father,  warrants  her  in  quitting  him,  and  taking  tfacsi 
from  him.  Whenever  things  come  to  that  pass  that  the  ^nleness  oC 
the  father  will  destroy  the  children,  physically  and  morally,  then 
the  mother's  course  is  clean  She  must  save  them,  nor  suffer  their 
father's  sins  to  blight  their  whole  future  existence. 

For — let  me  dare  to  utter  the  plain  truth — they  ought  never  to 
have  existed  at  all.  To  make  a  drunkard,  a  debauchee,  a  scoundrel 
of  any  sort,  the  father  of  her  children,  is,  to  a  righteous  woman,  a 
sin  almost  equivalent  to  child-murder.  And  she  slays  not  only  their 
bodies  but  their  souls ;  entailing  on  them  an  hereditary  curae,  which 
may  not  be  rooted  out  for  generations. 

Therefore,  for  any  good  woman  married  to  a  scoundrel  there  i« 
but  one  duty — separation.  Not  divorce.  This,  by  permitting  rt- 
marriage,  which  the  victim  would  seldom  or  never  desire,  would 
allow  the  victimiser  to  carry  into  a  new  home  the  misery  he  has 
inflicted  on  the  former  one.  But  legal  separation — a  mensd  et  thorv 
— giving  to  the  wife  exactly  the  position  of  a  widow,  and  to  the 
children  the  safety  of  being  fatherless,  for  a  bad  father  is  worse  than 
none-bought  to  be  easily  and  cheaply  attainable  by  all  classes. 
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The  question  of  income  and  maintenance  would  have  its  difficulties ; 
but,  as  a  general  rule,  a  wife  who  thus  voluntarily  leaves  her  husband 
should  only  take  away  with  her  what  is  absolutely  her  own.  She 
wishes  to  be  freed  from  himself ;  she  does  not  want  his  money.  Also, 
though  this  may  sometimes  fall  hard,  I  think  the  support  of  the 
children  should  devolve  upon  her.  This  removes  the  possibility  of 
mercenary  or  worldly  or  vicious  motives  for  the  separation,  and  places 
it  entirely  on  moral  grounds.  Money,  wrung  legally  out  of  a  bad 
father,  would,  in  most  women's  eyes,  only  bring  a  curse  with  it ; 
and  there  are  few  mothers  who,  if  put  to  the  test,  would  not  prefer 
the  hardest  poverty  for  themselves  and  their  children,  rather  than 
the  misery  of  a  home  in  which  the  name  of  husband  and  father  is  a 
mere  sham ;  where — 8har|)est  pang  of  all — they  have  to  sit  still  and 
see  their  little  ones  slowly  contaminated  by  one  to  whom  the  hapless 
innocents  owe  nothing  but  the  mere  accident  of  existence. 

By  the  outside  world,  this  condition  of  quasi-widowhood,  if  sad 
and  difficult,  should  be  held  in  no  way  dishonourable.  To  it  would 
attach  none  of  the  degradations  and  foul  revelations  of  divorce  ; 
indeed,  the  fact  that  separation  was  easy  would  make  divorce  all  the 
more  difficult,  as  should  be.  Easy  divorce  loosens  all  the  rivets 
which  hold  society  together,  and,  while  giving  no  consolation  to  inno- 
cencCj  oflFers  a  premium  to  guUt.  The  great  safeguard  of  marriage 
is  its  iuevitablencss ;  the  consciousness  that  no  power  on  earth  can 
ever  place  either  party  in  the  same  position  as  before  their  union. 
Otherwise,  only  too  many  couples  would  separate  in  the  first  year  of 
their  union.  But  the  mistake,  known  to  be  irrevocable,  is  borne,  and 
sometimes  partially  remedied.  When  irremediable,  the  utmost  that 
both  parties  can  expect  and  most  would  desire,  is  to  get  free  from  one 
another — as  free  as  they  can,  and  save  their  children  from  the  conse- 
quences of  their  fatal  error. 

This,  and  no  more  than  this,  I  think  they  have  a  right  to.  Neither 
law,  nor  public  opinion,  can  place,  or  ought  to  place,  unhappy  married 
couples  in  the  same  position  as  if  they  bad  never  committed  that  false 
step.  One  can  deeply  pity  a  woman  whose  husband  is  transported 
for  forgery,  or  a  man  whose  wife  is  shut  up  permanently  in  a  lunatic 
asylum ;  but,  though  these  things  involve  and  justify  a  life-long  separa- 
tion, they  would  form  a  ghastly  and  dangerous  argument  for  divorce. 
Nay,  speaking  as  a  woman,  and  for  women,  I  doubt  if  divorce  should 
ever  be  permissible.  Few  of  us  would  either  care  to  become  the  wife 
of  a  divorced  man,  or  feel  it  right  to  marry  at  all  while  the  husband, 
the  father  of  our  children,  was  still  alive. 

But  the  spectacle  of  a  woman  who  refuses  to  condone  vice  and 
perpetuate  evil,  who  has  strength  to  cut  off  a  right  hand  and  put  out 
a  right  eye,  rather  than  sin  against  God  and  ruin  the  young  souls 
He  has  entrusted  to  her,  would  be  deterrent  rather  than  dangerous. 
Many  a  man,  who,  knowing  his  wife  dare  not  or  cannot  leave  him,  is 
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selfish,  tyrannicaJj  brutal,  breaking  every  law  of  God  and  man  except 
those  for  which  he  would  be  openly  punished,  if  he  thought  she 
7<T0M/rf  leave  him,  could  get  rid  of  him  by  means  short  of  divorce,  and 
without  the  odium  to  hei-self  and  the  freedom  to  him  that  result  from 
divorce — would  possihlyamend  hisways.  If  not,he  would  richly  deserve 
the  justice  without  mercy — for  mercy  to  the  sinful  is  often  mercilessness 
to  the  innocent — which  is  Society's  only  safeguard  against  such  men. 
They  are  not  fit  for  domestic  life ;  and,  though  in  public  life  some  of 
them  brazen  it  out  to  fhe  last,  the  best  that  Society  can  do  for  them 
is  to  save  other  women  from  them,  help  their  wives  to  gather  to- 
gether the  fragments  of  a  wrecked  existence,  and  teach  their  children 
to  cover  over  with  wise  and  duteous  silence  the  very  name  of 
father. 

There  are  fathers — and  fathers.  Those  who  deserve  the  name  will 
not  resent  my  distinguishing  between  them.  And  no  good  husband 
is  harmed  by  laws  which  protect  hapless  women  against  bad  husbands. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  women  as  unfit  to  be  mothers  as  wives, 
id  God  help  the  man  who  lias  chosen  such  an  one  !  But,  as  I  liave 
lid,  the  choice  is  his  own  ;  he  is — apparently,  at  least — the  active,  not 
the  passive  agent  in  his  own  hard  fate.  And  he  generally  bears  it  in 
heroic  silence.  So  should  she.  If,  refusing  to  lower  her  womanhood 
by  continuing  to  live  with  a  bad  man,  she  has  courage  to  quit  him, 
she  deserves  not  merely  pity  but  respect.  But  she  deserves  neither, 
if,  while  tamely  submitting  to  her  misery,  she  raises  a  feeble  wailing 
or  a  monstrous  howling  against  it.  Such  women  encourage  bad  men, 
and  injure  good  men  by  appealing  to  the  noblest  quality  of  the 
stronger  sex — compassion. 

It  is  to  ob\iate  this,  to  set  up  a  standard  by  which  good  men  can 
fairly  judge  good  women,  that  I  write  the  present  paper;  starting 
with  the  principle  that  in  most  cases  of  unhappy  marriage  the 
first  thing  to  be  considered  is  the  tjood  of  the  children.  Secondly, 
that  while  divorce,  being  undesirable  in  itself,  and  dangerous  to  the 
community  at  large,  should  be  made  as  difficult  as  possible,  separa- 
tion, restoring  to  both  parties  all  rights  which  theyhad  before  marriage, 
except  that  of  re-marrying,  should  be  made  easily  and  honourably 
obtainable. 

What  men  should  do  in  a  similar  case,  I  leave  to  themselves  to  say. 
I  speak  only  for  women,  hoping  my  words  may  strengthen  some  of 
them  to  break  through  that  cruel  bondage  of  body  and  soul,  ending 
in  untold  misery — nay,  worse  than  misery,  guilt — caused  by  the  false" 
interpretation  that  so  many  well-meaning,  narrow-minded  people  put 
upon  the  words,  most  sacred  words  to  all  who  really  understand 
them  I — **  for  better  for  worse." 

Tbe  Author  of  "  John   H.4lifax,  Gentleman. 
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DOES  poverty  entitle  a  poor  man  to  live  in  another  man's  house  ? 
Such  is  the  question  which  is  considered  a  conclusive  reply  to 
those  who  exclaim  against  the  cruelty  of  the  Glenbeigh  evictions. 

It  is  no  answer  at  all,  for  it  assumes  that  which  is  the  whole  point 
in  dispute — viz.,  that  the  house  really  is  the  property  of  the  other 
man.  Of  course  if  the  landlord  built  it,  or  bought  it  from  the  man 
who  built  it,  the  house  is  as  much  his  own  property  as  the  money  it 
cost  would  have  been,  if  it  had  remained  in  the  bank ;  and  no  man, 
rich  or  poor,  has  a  right  to  live  in  it  without  paying  a  fair  rent.  But 
how  if  the  tenant  built  the  house,  inclosed  aud  drained  the  land, 
and  made  all  the  improvements  which  converted  the  five  or  six  acre 
patch  of  bog  or  moorland,  not  originally  worth  sixpence  an  acre,  into 
something  worth  £3  or  £4i  a  year.  The  landlord's  contribution  to 
the  value  of  the  holding  is  sixpence,  that  of  the  tenant  £2  I9s.  6d. ; 
is  it  so  clear  that  the  landlord  has  a  right  to  say,  "  If  you  don't  pay 
£3  a  year  you  shall  be  turned  out  on  the  roadside  in  a  winter  day, 
with  your  wife  and  children,  aud  a  crowbar  brigade  shall  pull  down 
the  walls  of  the  cottage  you  built  and  set  fire  to  the  thatch  ? " 

The  law  says  "  Yes ; "  conscience  and  common  sense  say  "  No." 
"Which  shall  prevail  ?  That  is  the  dilemma  of  the  Irish  land 
question. 

To  understand  this  questiou,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  begin  at 
the  beginning,  aud  start  with  a  clear  conviction  whether  it  is  or  is 
not  right  that  rent  should  be  levied  on  a  tenant  for  his  own  im- 
provements. Until  quite  recently  English  law  emphatically  affirmed 
that  it  was  right.  The  soil,  and  whatever  stood  on  the  soil,  was  the 
landlord's  absolutely,  subject  only  to  any  covenants  he  might  have 
made  in  parting  with  the  temporary  use  of  it ;  and  if  the  tenant  had 
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not  protected  himself  by  proper  legal  covenants;  so  much  the  worse 
for  him ;  it  was  a  case  of  caveat  emptor.  But  English  law,  which 
for  centuries  has  been  made  by  Parliaments  of  landlords  and  lawyers 
in  league  with  them,  has  pronounced  many  things  to  be  right  which 
the  more  sensitive  conscience  and  improved  intelligence  of  modem 
times  has  pronoimced  to  be  wrong  ;  for  instance,  property  in  negro 
slaves.  And  the  confiscation  of  tenants^  improvements  has  come  to 
be  considered  morally  wrong,  and  its  injustice  has  been  recognized 
by  the  general  current  of  modem  legislation,  especially  by  the  Irish 
Land  Act. 

The  other  fundamental  point  upon  which  it  is  necessary  to  have 
a  clear  understanding  is  that  of  contract.  It  is  said,  and  said  truly, 
that  the  chief  function  of  a  civilized  State  is  to  enforce  the 
observance  of  contracts.  But  here  also  the  whole  question  is  begged 
in  assuming  that  the  relation  of  a  poor  cottier  to  his  landlord  is  that 
of  contract.  Even  the  English  law,  harsh  as  it  is  in  advocating  the 
extreme  rights  of  the  stronger  party,  makes  freedom  on  both  sides  the 
condition  of  valid  contract.  In  the  case  of  infants,  married  women. 
and  persons  under  strong  spiritual  or  other  compulsion,  the  law  does 
not  hesitate  to  set  aside  contracts.  It  says,  in  effect,  that  unless  the 
parties  meet  on  fairly  equal  terms,  and  make  their  contract  voluntarilj 
and  with  their  eyes  open,  it  is  no  contract. 

Now,  to  apply  these  principles  to  the  Irish  question.  The  facte  arc 
as  follows  : — The  population  of  Ireland  is,  in  round  numbers, 
5,000,000,  of  whom  about  2,500,000  consist  of  cottiers  or  small 
farmers  and  their  families,  living  on  patches  of  land  too  small  to 
support  them  by  agriculture.  Of  these  more  than  2,000,000  repro 
sent  cottiers  paying  less  than  £\0  a  year  of  rent,  and  therefore,  practi- 
cally, not  farmers  but  labourers  with  allotments. 

Of  the  whole  of  this  class  of  small  tenants,  comprising  half  the 
population  of  Ireland,  two  things  may  be  aflfirmed  with  absolute 
certainty. 

First,  that  the  rents  are,  in  an  ioamense  majority  of  cases,  too  high. 

Secondly,  that  these  rents  are,  almost  without  an  exception,  levied 
on  the  tenant's  improvements. 

1  can  speak  on  these  points  with  great  confidence,  for  it  happens 
that  I  own  a  small  property  in  my  native  county,  Orkney,  where  the 
conditions  of  smalt  holdings  arc  very  similar  to  those  which  provail 
in  the  poorer  districts  of  Ireland,  and  having  paid  repeated  visits  to 
those  districts  during  the  last  five  or  six  years,  I  was  led  to  make  a 
great  many  inquiries  as  to  the  scale  of  rents  and  conditions  oftcnWi 
as  campared  with  those  of  my  own  county.  I  took  my  own  rents 
as  a  standard  of  comparison,  for  they  represent  a  fair  avera|;e  of 
those  on  larger  estates,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  either  a  better 
or  a  worse  landlord  than  Colonel  Balfour,  Lord  Zctlandi  and  otber 
large  landed  proprietors  in  Orkney. 
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The  result  was  this  :  from  a  return  which  I  had  made  four  years 
tkgo,  when  Mr.  Gladstone's  Land  Act  was  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  I  had  thirteen  tenants  paying  rents  ranging  from  £2  to 
.£G0  a  year.  The  average  rent  was  15*.  2d.  per  acre,  of  which  -is.  6d. 
was  interest  on  outlay  for  farm-buildings  made  by  the  landlord  at  the 
tenant's  request.  This  left  10.*.  8d.,  of  which  quite  half  represented 
interest  on  farther  outlay  by  the  landlord  in  making  roads,  main- 
drains,  and  allowing  the  tenants  for  a  long  series  of  years  to  pay  part 
of  their  rent  by  draining.  The  rent  proper  for  the  land  without  im- 
provements was  certainly  not  more  than  6«.  or  7*.  per  acre,  equiva- 
lent to  ds.  or  lOs.  for  the  Irish  acre.  And  this  for  land  very  far 
superior  to  the  average  laud  of  small  Irish  holdings.  The  best  test 
of  the  quality  of  land  adapted  for  grazing  and  green  crops  is  the  sort 
of  cattle  it  will  rear.  My  tenants  used  to  get  iJ12  to  £14,  and  in 
some  cases  as  high  as  £16  to  £18  a  head  for  two-year-olds  until  the 
great  fall  of  prices  which  began  three  years  ago.  They  now  get  from 
25  to  30  per  cent.  less. 

I  believe  you  might  search  the  West  of  Ireland  through,  from 
Donegal  to  Kerry,  and  hardly  find  a  single  small  holding  where  the 
zent  is  ti&  low  as  this  for  land  of  the  same  quality ;  and  you  would 
find  thousands  where  it  is  far  higher  for  vastly  worse  land. 

1  had  not  been  long  in  Ireland  before  I  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
tkatj  apart  from  all  question  of  tenants'  improvements,  Griffiths' 
valuation  was  a  high  rent  for  small  holdings,  and  when  I  heard  con- 
victing opinions  as  to  the  goodness  or  badness  of  particular  landlords, 
I  solved  them  for  myself  by  asking  whether  their  rents  were  above 
Griffiths*.  I  speak  of  the  small  holdings  only,  for  I  have  had  no 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  state  of  things  among  the  larger 
farmers  in  the  more  fertile  counties  of  Ireland.  I  can  only  give  my 
impression  that  the  scale  of  rents  of  these  was  generally  too  high, 
and  only  paid  by  the  tenants  putting  up  with  worse  lodging,  food 
and  clothing,  and  living  generally  at  a  lower  and  more  penurious 
standard  than  that  of  farmers  of  a  similar  class  in  England  or 
Scotland. 

But  as  to  the  small  holdings,  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the 
rents  were  excessive,  hi  whole  districts  they  averaged  30  or  40  per 
cent,  above  Griffiths'  valuation,  and  on  many  estates  they  had  been 
screwed  up  to  double.  This  is  no  new  opinion  ;  for  four  years  ago, 
when  the  Laud  Act  was  being  brought  into  operation  and  rents  were 
reduced  20  per  cent.,  there  was  a  great  outcry  against  the  Sub-Com- 
missioners for  making  excessive  reductions.  I  had  a  long  conversa- 
tion on  the  subject  with  the  late  Mr.  Forster  at  the  Secretary's 
Lodge  in  Phoenix  Park,  in  which  I  told  him  that  I  felt  certain  that 
instead  of  reducing  too  much,  they  were  reducing  too  little  j  and 
that,  unless  the  next  two  or  three  years  were  years  of  agricxdtural 
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prosperity,  the   Laad  Act  would  infallibly  break   down   betiause  the 
judicial  rents  could  not  be  paid. 

The  result  has  more  than  verified  this  prediction.  The  price  of 
cattle,  butter,  oata,  and  tail  the  produce  on  which  an  Irish  tenant 
depends,  has  fallen  fully  30  per  cent.  English  and  Scotcli  land* 
lords,  with  good  farms  and  substantial  tenants,  have  had  to  chooae 
between  giving  abatements  of  30  to  '^lO  per  cent,  or  having  their 
land  thrown  on  their  hands,  and  have  often  found  it  impossibie  tu 
get  tenants  on  any  terms. 

Guy's    Hospital,  with   an    income  of  :E100,000  a  year,  derived 
mainly  from  fine  farms  in   Lincolnshire,  has   had    to   appeal    to  the 
public  for  subscriptions  because  its  income  was  reduced  to  jiS50,000. 
How  is  it  possible  that  poor  Irish  tenants  on  miserable  patches  of 
reclaimed  bog  or  mountain  can  pay  their  old   rents,  or  judicial  renti 
fixed  two  or  three   years  ago   on   the  basis  of  15  or  20  per  cent, 
above  Griffiths'  valuation?      And    this  irrespective   of  the    qucstioa 
that,  at    the  very  least,  two- thirds   of  the    rent   is   levied    on    the 
tenant's  own    improvements.      It    may  be    difficult    to     find    small 
holdings  in  the  West  of   Ireland   rented    as    low   as  those   I    haw 
referred  to  iu  Orkney,  but  it  would  be  more  difficult  to  find  one  ia  fl 
which  anything   like   the   same  proportion  of  half  the    rent    repjc- " 
sented   interest  on   actual   expenditure  by  the    landlord    in    usefoi     , 
improvements. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  rents  of  these  small  holdings  have  hardly  ever 
been  paid  from  the  surplus  produce  of  the  soil.  They  have  been 
paid  mainly  from  three  sources : 

First,  harvest  labour  in  England  and  Scotland. 

Secondly,  remittances  from  relatives  in  service,  or  employed  M 
labourers  elsewhere  in  Great  Britain. 

Thirdly,  remittances  from  relations  who  had  emigrated  to  America 
and  Australia. 

The  latter  source  has  paid  a  large  part  of  the  rents  of  districts  like 
Glenbeigh  for  many  years  past.  Having  assisted  Mr.  Vere  Foster 
in  his  scheme  for  female  emigration,  I  ascertained  from  him  the 
following  facts.  He  has  aided  in  all  18,000  siugle  young  women 
from  the  poorer  parts  of  Ireland  to  emigrate  to  America.  Those 
18,000  young  women  have  remitted  home  to  their  parents  in  Ireland 
no  less  a  sum  than  £200,000.  Certainly  not  less  than  half  of  this 
has  gone  in  paying  rents,  which  otherwise  must  have  remained 
unpaid.  Is  it  right  that  landlords  like  Lord  Clanricarde  and  Lord 
Dillon  should  be  drawing  their  .€18,000  to  £20,000  a  year  from  the 
savings  of  poor  sertant-girls  in  America  ?  Again,  law  says  "  Yes  ;  '* 
conscience  and  common  sense  say  "  No." 

There  remains  the  question  of  contract.  If  tenants  are  fools 
enough  to  agree  to  pay  impossible  rents,  why  should  they  not  snffcr 
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for  their  folly  ?  Better  this  than  that  the  sanctity  of  all  contracts 
should  be  impaired.  I  wish  I  could  transport  the  most  rigid 
economist  who  insists  on  the  fulfilment  of  contracts  to  one  of  the  out- 
lying districts  of  Kerry  or  Connemara,  and  put  him  for  one  week 
in  the  place  of  one  of  the  poor  cottiers.  He  would  find  that  the 
contract  amounted  to  this.  Poor  Pat,  or  his  father  before  him,  has 
built  a  poor  hut  and  reclaimed  a  few  acres  of  mountain  waste,  on 
which  he  grows  a  few  plots  of  potatoes,  and  keeps  a  cow  and  a  pig. 
He  has  been  paying,  say,  £3  or  £1-  a  year  rent.  Some  fine  day  the 
landlord,  who  is  pressed  for  moncy,writes  to  his  agent,  and  the  agent, 
who  is  paid  by  a  percentage  on  rents,  calls  on  Pat  and  says,  "  You 
have  a  snug  little  farm  here,  it  is  well  worth  £o  a  year,  and  £6  you 
must  pay  or  turn  out."  What  is  Pat  to  do  ?  If  he  says  "  No,"  he 
has  nothing  to  fall  back  upon.  There  is  no  work  to  be  had  even  if 
he  were  willing  to  work  for  6d.  a  day.  Emigration  costs  £o  a  head, 
and  is  practically  impossible  for  a  man  with  a  family.  Eviction 
means  practically  a  sentence  of  death.  If  he  says  "  Yes,*'  he  may 
have  a  good  potato  crop,  sell  his  cow  well,  or  trust  to  the  chapter  of 
accidents  to  pay  the  increased  rent.  If  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst 
the  rent  falls  into  arrear,  he  is  no  worse  off,  and  has  at  any  rate  kept 
a  roof  over  the  heads  of  his  wife  and  children  for  another  year,  I 
fancy  our  political  economist  would  say  **  Yes,"  and  would  have  his 
eyes  considerably  opened  as  to  what  constituted  a  free  contract. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  understand  better  what  is  really  meant 
by  the  "  Plan  of  Campaign.''  To  read  the  hysterical  utterances  of 
London  editors,  sitting  at  home  at  ease,  one  would  suppose  that  it  is 
a  universal  conspiracy  to  aid  and  abet  dishonest  tenauts  in  refusing 
to  pay  any  rents  beyond  those  they  choose  to  fix.  In  one  leading 
article  of  one  leading  newspaper  I  counted  the  other  day  in  thirty- 
six  lines  thirty-five  adjectives,  one  more  portentous  than  the  other, 
denouncing  the  criminal  illegality  and  disgraceful  dishonesty  of  such 
a  proceeding.  But  strong  adjectives  generally  mean  weak  arguments, 
and  in  this  case  the  difference  between  the  imaginary  and  the  real 
"  Plan  of  Campaign ''  is  really  ludicrous.  So  far  from  being  a 
conspiracy  against  rents  generally,  it  has  been  confined  to  some  thirty 
or  forty  cases  out  of  9,000  Irish  landlords.  So  far  from  being  an 
attempt  by  tenants  to  fix  their  rents  at  an  arbitrary  figure,  it  has 
been  confined  to  asking  for  reductions  rather  below  than  above  those 
given  by  neighbouring  landlords,  and  by  all  good  landlords  not  only 
in  Ireland,  but  in  England  and  Scotland.  On  the  Dillon  Estate  the 
Plan  of  Campaign  led  to  a  compromise,  by  which  the  landlord  got  his 
rents  less  20  per  cent.,  while  certainly  25  or  30  per  cent,  might  have 
been  reasonably  asked.  I  doubt  if  a  single  instance  can  be  adduced 
where  the  plan  has  been  adopted  by  solvent  tenants,  where  the  land- 
lord was  willing  to  give  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent.,  a  reduction  which 
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is  certainly  moderate^  Laving  regard  to  the  fall  in  prices   and  the 
reductions  given   on  the   Devonshire,    Fitzwilliam,  and   other  large 
Irish  estates.     It  has  been^  in  fact,  exclusively  directed  against  tire 
few  exceptional  cases  of  bad  landlords,  who  were  either  onwilling  or 
unable  to  do  as  other   landlords   are    doing — that   is,  to  meet  their 
tenants  half-way,  in  a  time  of  severe  depression,  by  reasouable  re- 
ductions.    As  such  it  may  be  illegal,  but  certainly  not  immoral,  as 
is  conclusively   proved  by   the  fact   that  all  reasonable    and   right- 
minded  Englishmen  who  have  come  in  actual   contact   with    the  real 
state  of  things,  have  condemned  the  conduct  of  those  bad  landlordi. 
and  have  worked  in  the  same  direction  as  Mr.  Dillon  and  Mr.  O'Brien. 
Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,   to  his  great  honour,  used  the  iuflueuce  of 
his  position  to  prevent  evictions.      Sir  Rcdvcrs  BuUer  did  the  same. 
In  fact,    the  strongest  proof  of  the    impossibility    of    maintainiQ^ 
extreme  landlord  rights  in  Ireland   by  coercion,  is  furnished  hy  the 
fact  that  the  men  who  are  sent  firom  England  to  uphold  the  law  sbniik 
from  the  task,  and,  when  brought  face  to  face  with  the  facts,  become 
something  very  like  Land  Leaguers  and  Home  Rulers.      It  has  beet 
so  with  Lords  Spencer,  Carnarvon,   and   Aberdeen,  with  Sir  Robeit 
Hamilton  and  Sir  Redvers  Buller,  than  whom  it  would  be  difficult  It 
find    better    specimens   of  honourable,  intelligent,  and    fair-minded 
English  gentlemen.     Of  the  English  and    Scotch  members   of  the 
House  of  Commons  who  have  visited  Ireland  during  the  last  two  jearf 
how  many  have  come  back  Coercionists  ?       I   do  not   know  of  on«, 
and  1    know  many    who    have  come  back    more  than  half  converts 
to  Laud  Reform  and   Home  Rule,   who,   if  they  were  on  a  jury  to- 
morrow to  try  Mr.  Dillon  and  Mr.  O'Brien,  would  hesitate  to  convict 
them,  and  whose  verdict  would  probably  be,  "  Legally  wrong,  moraUy 
right."  The  fact  is  that  the  Plan  of  Campaign  is  closely  analogfotis  to 
what,  in  the  days  of  slavery  in  the  United  States,  was  known  as  tltf 
"  Underground  Railway."       Ardent    abolitionists   hke  Mr.  Garrison 
conspired  to  defeat  the  law  by  organizing  a  system  by  which  runaway 
slaves  from  the  South  were  smuggled  across  the  Northern  States  and 
landed  as  freemen  in  Canada.      This  was  denounced  by  the  advocates 
of  slavery  in  almost  the  same  terms  as  are  now   used  about  the  Plan 
of  Campaign.     It  was  called  an  infamous  conspiracy  to  defy  the  laws 
and  rob  honest  men   of  their   property,  and   those  who  sympathised 
with  it  ran  great  risk  for  many  years  of  being  tarred  and  feathered 
in  the  South  or  boycotted  in  the  North.      But  the  verdict  of  histonp 
is  not  80  clear  that  the  Legrees  were  right  and  the  Garrisons  wron|^, 
and  the  Garrison  policy  has  in  the  long  run  prevailed  orver  that  of  the 
Southern  chivalr}'.    Of  course,  all  these  combinations  against  existing 
laws  are  dangerous  weapons  and  liable  to  abuse,  whether  they  take  the 
form  of  Land  Leagues,  boycotting,  or  resistance  to  Church  rates  ;  and 
the  Plan  of  Campaign  would  be  specially  objectionable  if  it  were  ex- 
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nded  to  all  rents,  and  not  strictly  confined  to  strikes  against  excep- 
tionally bad  landlords  who  refuse  obviously  reasonable  reductions. 
Nevertheless,  the  fact  remains  that  where  the  moral  sense  of  com- 
munities is  opposed  to  laws  which  work  injustice,  the  laws  are 
;tloomed. 

So,  also,  the  system  of  land  tenure  in  Ireland  is  doomed.  Con- 
servative Ministers  like  Mr.  Matthews,  Liberal  Unionists  like  ^fr. 
Chamberlain,  four-fifths  of  the  Liberal  and  Radical  parties  in 
England,  Scotland  and  Wales,  and  five-sixths  of  the  representatives 
of  Ireland,  unite  in  condemning  it ;  and  a  continuance  of  the  present 
ystcm,  enforced  by  rigid  coercion,  has  hardly  an  advocate  outside  of 
Orange  Societies  and  London  Clubs. 

Unfortunately,  the  solution  is  difficult,  and  the  agony  of  Irish 
landlordism  b  protracted.  There  are  three  parties  who  have  to  be 
consulted  in  any  settlement — the  Irish  tenants,  the  Irish  landlords, 
and  the  British  taxpayers.  The  tenants  say,  and  in  many  cases 
truly,  "  We  have  already  paid  for  our  holdings  many  times  over,  by 
unjust  rents  levied  in  past  years  on  our  own  improvements.  We 
arc  not  going  to  stereotype  this  injustice,  and  run  the  risk  of 
falling  markets  by  buying  out  our  landlords  at  anything  like  fifteen 
or  twenty  years'  purchase  of  present  nominal  rcnts.'^  The  landlords 
say,  ''  Wc  bought  our  estates  on  the  faith  of  Acts  of  Parliament,  or 
inherited  them  under  laws  which  were  supposed  for  centuries  to  be 
sacred;  and  arc  we  to  be  sacrificed  without  compensation,  because 
^^you  have  changed  your  policy,  and  rival  parties  bid  for  the  Irish 
^^^ote  ?  "  The  British  taxpayer  says,  "  What  is  that  to  me  ?  Land  has 
^Hiad  the  best  of  it  for  a  great  many  years,  and  now  it  is  getting  the 
^Bworst  of  it ;  am  I  to  be  taxed  to  compensate  every  one  who,  by 
r  bad  luck  or  bad  management,  finds  himself  landed  with  a  bad 
^Kinvestment  ?  " 

^V  There  is  force  in  all  these  contentions,  and,  as  generally  happens 
in  practical  politics,  the  only  possible  solution  is  in  the;  way  of 
compromise.     The  tenants  must   pay   more  than   the   strict  prairie 

k value;  the  landlords  must  take  less  than  the  paper  price  based  on 
^Id  figures  which  can  never  be  realized ;  and  John  Bull  must  be 
prepared  to  run  some  moderate  and  measurable  risk  in  the  way  of 
aiding  by  his  credit  the  transformation  of  dual  into  single  ownership 
in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  land  scheme  failed  because  it  was  too  ambitious. 

He  proposed  to  give  the  Irish  landlords  too  much,  and  to  throw  the 

bole   burden   of  what   woidd  have  required  jE  150,000,000  on  the 

ritish  taxpayer  in  the  first  instance,  subject  to  getting  it  back  with 

somewhat  doubtful  co-operation   of  an   Irish  Parliament     The 

taxpayer,  who    is    in  the  last    resort   master  of  the   situation,  was 

alarmed,  and   threw  out  the  Bills  and  the  Government,  the  Iri.'<h 
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landlords  gaining  a  party  triamph,  but  losing  their  last  chance  of  t 
liberal  compensation. 

Any   scheme  which  has  a  chance  of  success  must,  I  think,  foUov 
the  more  modest  lines  laid  down  by  Mr.  Giffen  and  myself,  of  coii« 
fining   the  pledge   of  British   credit  to  an   amount    for   which  the 
British   Government   would   hold   the   security  in  its  own  bands,  by 
withliolding  the   grants  now  made  to  Ireland  for  education,  poUce, 
and  other  local  objects.     These  grants  now  amount  to  .€3,794,000  a 
year,    the  principal    being — for   Law  and  Justice,  including  Police, 
€2,239,000  ;  Education,  .€767,000  ;  Public  Works,  je20O,0OO.      There 
is   no   prospect  of  their  being  diminished  while  things    remain   ai 
they  are  :  on  the  contrary,  they  are   more  likely   to    be    increased^ 
There  is  a  fund,  therefore,  of  at  least  .€3,000,000    a    year  to  be 
saved,  equal  to  the  interest   on    €100,000,000   Consols,  if  landlords 
arc  bought  out  to  this  extent,  and  a  rental  of  this  amount   paid  &i 
feu-duty  by   the  enfranchised   tenants  and  made  over  to  an   Irisli 
Parliament   in   lieu   of  the   present   grants.     The    British    tax  paver 
would  not  risk  sixpence,  for  he  has  in  his  own  hand  a  sa\Tng  eqa»l 
to  the  interest  he  has  to  pay.      Ireland  would  gain   financially,  for 
there  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  local  objects  could    be    carri<i 
out  more  econoraicaliy  by  a  local  government.     Police,  for  instana 
need  not  cost  half  as  much  if   agrarian  difficulties  were    remoixd. 
The  Irish  Constabulary  is  practically  an    army  corps,     kept   up  to 
suppress  political  agitation  and    enforce  evictions.       There     is   1«» 
ordinary  crime   in    Ireland   than   in    England,  and   a   small  civilian 
police  would  be  ample  to  suppress  it,  while  the  army  would  remain 
as    an    irresistible    reserve-force  to   suppress   any   formidable     rioti. 
But  the  financial  gain  would  be  the  least  part  of  it ;    the    political 
and  social  advantages  would  be  enormous.     Half  the  population  of 
Ireland    would    be  converted  into    landed   proprietors,    subject    to 
the  payment  of  a  fixed  feu-duty  of  about  half  the  old  rents.      This 
feu-duty  would  be  a  national  fund,  administered  by  a  national  ParliS' 
ment  for  national  objects.    Such  a  Parliament  would  enforce  its  collec- 
tion, for  it  would  supply  the  only  fund  for  these  objects.      Public 
opinion  would  no  longer  go  with  those  who  failed  to  pay  their  reduced 
rents,  and  by  their  failure  throw  an  extra  burden  on  their  neighbours. 
It  would  be  enlisted  in  favour  of  free  sale,  and  against  the  subdirisioo 
of  holdings,  which  tended  to  pauperize  Ireland  by  increasing   local 
destitution.     It   would   no  longer  be   opposed  to   emigration,  and 
would  favour  all  rational  attempts  to  relieve  the  congested  districtSL 
Above    all,    it  would  exchange  Irish  local  knowledge   for    English 
ignorance  in  dealing  with  the  Irish  land  and  other  Irish  local  ques- 
tions.    English    legislation  has  failed   lamentably  in  dealing  vitb 
Ireland  ;   not  so  much  from  ill-will  as  from  ignorance.     Years  ago, 
CConnell,  Sharman  Crawford,  Butt,  told  us  what  we  now  all  recog> 
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nize  to  be  truths^  and  bitterly  regret  not  haying  adopted.  Famell 
and  Healy's  criticisms  on  Gladstone's  Land  Act  have  been  verified 
by  the  event,  but  ve  would  not  listen  to  them.  And  now  Dillon 
and  O'Brien  are  telling  us  other  truths  in  an  irregular  and  dis- 
agreeable fashion,  which  make  our  London  editors  stop  their  ears 
and  shriek  with  passion.  It  is  not  the  first  time  they  have  done  so ; 
but  passion  is  no  match  for  reason  in  the  evolution  of  human  societies. 
Catholic  Emancipation  was  passed,  tithes  abolished,  the  Protestant 
Church  disestablished,  the  Irish  franchise  extended,  and  so  surely 
will  the  system  of  Irish  land  tenure,  which  is  the  real  root  of 
bitterness  and  obstacle  to'  the  reconciliation  of  the  two  countries, 
disappear  before  the  growing  conviction  that  it  is  unjust  to  evict 
tenants  because  they  do  not  pay  rack-rents  on  their  own  improve- 
ments. 

S.   hAXHQ, 
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SINCE  I  wrote  last  in  July  Germany  has  passed  through  an  agit&t 
period,  heginning  with  the  abdication  of  Prince  Alexander  and 
reaching  its  climax  in  the  recent  elections  for  the  Reichstag.     It  is  not 
necessary  to  relate  now  the  history  of  that  infamous  plot  of  AugTist  21, 
worthy  of  the  times  of  the  Borgias ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  cynical 
indifference  with  which  the  German  government   press  regarded    the 
fall  of  a  chivalrous  prince,  who  certainly  has  done  honour  to  Germany, 
roused  general  indignation,  and  that  the  supposition  that  by  this  event 
the   maintenance   of  peace   had  been    secured,  soon  proved  a  si^al 
mistake  ;*  it  is  more  easy  to  pick  a  hole  than  to  fill  it  up.t     True, 
the  maintenance  of  peace  for    Grermany  is   the    only  aim   of  Prinoe 
Bismarck's  foreign  policy,  and  to  it  he  sacrifices  everything.     He  cannot 
consequently  have  any  predilection  for  a  government  like  the  Rossian, 
which  jeopardizes  that  boon  by  its  subversive  policy.     As  soon  as  he  s©e« 
a  way  to  a  coalition  before  which  Russia  will  yield  without  war,  he  will 
join  it.     When  the  independent  papers  reproached  tlie  Government  with 
subservience  to   Russia,  the  Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeituntj  replied 
'that  the  whole  situation  would  be  different  if  England  had  only  looked  for 
a  partner  to  resist  the  Russian  action  in  the  Balkan  peninsula,  a  declara- 
tion which   was  followed    by  a  storm  of  indignation  on  the  part  of 
the  Panslavist  press  against  the  false  friend  at  Berlin.     Somewhat 
later  the   same   paper    maintained   that    no   necessity  had  compelled 
Prince  Alexander  to  abdicate,  and  that  if  he  had  remained  no  one  would 
have  interrercd  against  him.     But  as  no  such  combination  was  to  be 
found,  and  the  Chancellor  knew  the  intense  hatred  of  the  Czar  against 

*  The  North  Otrman  Gasette  bad  tbe  following  paragraph :  "  Every  thinkio^  Gurman 
triv     '         felt  convinced  that  there  was  something  dangerons  for ''    ~ — --:    .-i — 
<  c  of  Bolgaria,  inasmach  as  he  mi^ht  offer  a  h&ttdle  t> 

C'    .,  .   ...i-M  the  relation  between  Kneaia  and  Germany  by  dynastic  ..    ,  i .    .  .  , 

|Wtica  i.ierniao  policy  may  be  directed  by  leaa  firm  hands  ''—a  brood  hint  at  th«  luatri- 
lonial  projects  of  an  august  lady. 

+  The  plot  of  the  21  at  of  Anguit  has  become  the  Blarticg-point  of  the  whole  '•■ 
cation,  which  tlireateus  Europe  with  a  war  such  aa  she  has  uot  seen  since  the  NAp>. . 
eta. 
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Prince  Alexander,  whom  the  autocrat  used  to  style  "  ce  cocbon  de 
Bulgarie;"as  farther  our  Emperor,  with  whom  the  Prince  formerly 
stood  in  the  highest  favour,  had  completely  turned  from  him  since  he 
joined  the  revolution  of  Philippopolis,  the  German  Government  gave 
free  play  to  Bussia,  and  assumed  a  position  of  supreme  indifference 
to  all  that  passed  in  the  Balkan  peninsula.  Nevertheless,  it  must 
not  be  assumed  that  Bulgaria  is  quite  aa  much  Hecuba  to  Prince 
Bismarck  as  he  says  ;  in  itself  it  may  be  so, but  it  is  not  so  for  Austria; 
and  the  treaty  of  1879,  if  it  does  not  oblige  Germany  to  assist 
Austria  against  every  attack  of  a  foreign  power,  yet  guarantees  her 
territorial  8tatU8  quo.  His  aim  therefore  must  be  to  mediate  between 
Russia  and  Austria,  and  to  keep  back  both  from  extreme  resolutions. 
To  do  this  effectually  he  was  obliged  to  appear  in  St.  Petersburg  as  a 
friend,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  in  his  great  speeches  in  the  Reichstag 
he  emphasized  the  German  friendship  with  Russia.  In  pursuance  of 
this  diificult  task  he  has  succeeded  in  tiding  over  many  critical  moments. 
So,  also,  when  the  waves  of  indignant  Magyar  patriotism  rose  high  in 
the  Hungarian  delegation,  and  threatened  to  produce  a  crisis,  Count 
Kalnoky,  who,  personally,  has  strong  Russian  leanings,  was  compelled 
to  make  his  declaration  that  Austria  would  not  suffer  an  occupation 
of  Bulgaria,  nor  even  that  Russia  should  take  in  hand  the  government 
of  that  country  by  a  commissioner.  It  was  on  this  condition  alone 
that  Tisza  consented  to  declare  himself  at  one  with  Kalnoky.  When  even 
this  did  not  satisfy  the  Magyars,  and  Count  Andrassy  prepared  for  a  new 
and  vigorous  onslaught  upon  the  policy  of  Russia,  Prince  Bismarck 
used  all  his  personal  influence  at  Vienna  to  prevent  it,  and  the  Count 
kept  his  speech  in  his  pocket.  On  the  other  hand,  he  tried  to  calm  the 
indignation  which  had  been  stirred  at  St.  Petersburg  by  Kalnoky'a 
declaration,  coupled  with  his  ironical  remarks  on  General  Kaulbars' 
mission — that  it  was  destined  to  remain  an  episode  of  no  consequence, 
and  would  serve  only  to  make  Russia  unpopular  in  Bulgaria,  and  the 
Bulgaiians  popular  in  Europe.  When  the  Bulgarian  delegates  came  to 
Berlin,  Count  Herbert  Bismarck  advised  them  to  come  to  an  under- 
standing with  Russia,  and  in  the  debates  on  the  Array  Bill  the  Chancellor 
gave  the  warmest  expression  to  the  German  friendship  for  the  Emperor 
Alexander, 

KeverthelesE,  and  notwithstanding  his  consummate  diplomatic  skill, 
he  has  failed  in  the  end.  And  this  is  but  natural,  for  no  reconciliation 
is  possible  between  the  ultimate  designs  of  Russian  policy  in  the  Balkan 
peninsula  and  Austrian  interests.  If  a  partition  of  European  Turkey 
between  those  two  Powers  were  possible,  it  would  have  taken  place  long 
ago.  Joseph  II.  once  tried  to  arrive  at  it  by  making  common  cause 
with  Catherine  II.,  but  the  attempt  was  entirely  unsuccessful;  he  died 
in  despair  over  it,  and  his  successor  was  obliged  to  make  the  humiliating 
peace  of  Sistow  (1791).  As  an  anonymous  author  in  the  Revue  des 
Deua  Mondes,*  of  February  15,  in  an  article,  "  Les  inquietudes  du  jour," 
observes,  the  preliminary  condition  of  a  partition  is  that  the  shares 
of  the  partitioning  Powers  can  be  well  defined.  Such  was  the  case  in 
the  tirst  partition  of  Poland  ;  Frederick  II.  wanted  the  territory  necessary 
to  join  Eastern  Prussia  with  Brandenburg,  Pomerauia  and  Silesia.  Maria 
Theresa  took  Galicia,  Catherine  II.  the  province  adjoining  Russia.  But 
*  Perh»p«  the  Due  d'Aumale. 
11  R  2 
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no  such  partition  is  possible  in  Turkey,  because  Rossla  wisbes  to  be  role 
master  in  the  peninsula.  She  most  have  Constantinople,  and  the  Balkan 
Slates  will  then  be  under  her  exclusive  protectorate,  as  the  secret  treaty 
of  Cettinje,  of  July  25,  ISSo,  expressly  states.  The  ^reat  crime  of  the 
treaty  of  Berlin,  in  Russian  eyes,  was  that  it  established    y  at 

Austrian  rnle  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.     Therefore,  when  ta- 

cellor  had  spoken  of  his  endeavours  to  mediate  between  Austria  and 
Russia,  Katkotf,  the  most  powerful  man  in  the  empire  after  the  Czar, 
answered  that  there  was  no  room  for  mediation,  and  that  if  Germany 
really  wanted  to  remain  on  good  terms  with  Russia,  she  had  simply  to 
signify  at  Vienna  that  Austria  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
Balkan  peninsula,  which  was  the  legitimate  and   exclusive    field   for 
Russian  influence  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  Austria  should  not  only  leave  free 
play  lo  Russia  in  Bulgaria,  but  should  evacuate  Bosnia.     Between  such 
aspirations  and  Austria's  vital  interests  no  accommodation  is  possible 
and  therefore  Prince  Bismarck's  endeavours  have  ultimately  broken  down. 
Undoubtedly,  he  exercised  a  considerable  influence  over  the  Czar,  since  be 
succeeded  in  proving  to  him  that  the  black  designs  on  the  Baltic  provHnoes. 
ascribed  to  Germany  by  the  Panslavist  press,  were  utterly  unfounded,  vM 
at  the  interview  at  Danzic  in  1 SS3 ;  afler  a  long  conversation,  the  wanaH 
expressions  of  friendship  were  exchanged  between  the  Czar  and  the  Chan- 
cellor.  But theinfluenceofthe latter wasmostunpopularinRussia.  Katkoff 
constantly  tried  to  prove  that  in  the  three  Emperors'  league  Russia  bad 
been  the  dupe ;  that  Germany  had  used  that  league  only  to  frustrate  tfat 
legitimate  aspirations  of  Russia  in  order  to  further  those  of  Austria  and 
that  the  only  trustworthy  ally  of  Russia  was  France.     Moreover,  in  t&9 
beginning  of  August,  he  directed  in  his  Jfoflcoi'j  Gazette  a  violent  pff- 
sonal  attack  against  Prince  Bismarck,  whom  he  designated  as  the  most 
dangerous  enemy  of  Russia.     A  more  moderate  expression  of  these  sen* 
timents  of  dissatisfaction  was  given  recently  by  a  Russian  diplomatise  b 
a  conversation  with  a  distinguished  German  personage.     "  When  yoo 
made  war  upon  Austria,^'  he  said,  "  we  remained  neutral,  and  did  nothing 
to  curtail  your  success ;  when  the  war  with  France  broke  out  in  1 870, 
we  not  only  observed  a  benevolent  neutrality,  but  covered  your  flank,  br 
informing  Austria  that  we  would  not  allow  her  to  intervene  in  favour  of 
France ;  now,  in  the  present  crisis,  you  tell  us  that  you  are  most  friendly 
to  us  and  wish  us  all  possible  success,  but  that  you  have  a  friend,  Austria, 
whom  we  must  not  touch.     Now,  is  this  reciprocity?     Did  we  in  1966 
and  1870  speak  of  a  friend  whom  you  must  not  touch  ?" 

The  fact  is,  that  in  the  long  struggle  for  influence  at  St,  Petetsl 
between  the  Chancellor  and  the  Slavophil  party,  the  former  has 
been  beaten.     He  has  himself  helped  to  bring  about  that  result  by  tfaV 
threatening  attitude  he  assumed  towards  France.    It  is  perfectly  true  that 
he  never  for  a  moment  thought  of  attacking  France.   There  is  a  powerfbl 
military  party  at  Berlin,  headed  by  Count  Moltke,  which  maintains  tbat^ 
as  war  will  be  unavoidable  between  the  two  countries  sooner  or  later, 
had  better  have  it  soon,  before  the  French  have  completed  their  ai 
mente.   But  that  party  will  never  prevail  against  the  firm  resolution 
of  the  Emperor  and  the  Chancellor  not  to  make  war.     The  tatter 
even  in  the  Reichstag,  stated  that  to  force  war  upon  France  in  order 
have  it  under  more  favourable  conditions,  would  be   an  imznoral  noli 
which  he  would  never  take  up,  and  observed  that  he  did  not  pretend  to 
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know  whether  God  would  not  take  means  to  prevent  such  a  horrible 
coDflict.  He  further  expressed  his  conviction  that  the  present  French 
Government  would  uot  attack  Germany.  Indeed,  the  new  French  ambas- 
sador at  Berlin  was  received  most  cordially,  and  in  delivering  his  cre- 
dentials he  spoke  of  the  many  common  interests  of  the  two  countries, 
and  said  he  was  convinced  they  would  find  in  these  interests  the  proper 
ground  for  an  understanding  advantageous  to  both.  He  expressed  his 
desire  to  develop  these  elements,  the  more  so  as  he  was  deeply  imbued 
with  the  ideas  of  peace,  thrift,  and  stability  which  animated  the  French 
nation  and  dictated  the  policy  of  its  Government.  The  Emperor  an- 
swered io  the  warmest  manner  that  the  ambassador  had  given  expression 
to  his  own  thoughts,  and  that  he  should  be  happy  to  second  M.  Her- 
bette'a  endeavours  to  maintain  and  develop  friendly  relations  between  the 
two  countries.  The  ambassador  and  his  family  were  constantly  treated 
with  the  greatest  distinction  at  Court,  and  even  when  the  Govern- 
ment press  waged  war  against  France,  M.  Herbette  exchanged  amicable 
declarations  with  Count  Herbert  Bismarck.  If,  nevertheless,  the  Chan- 
cellor in  his  speech  used  threatening  language  against  the  French  war 
party ;  if  he  said  that  the  last  war  would  be  mere  child's-play  compared 
with  a  future  one  ;  that  Germany,  if  she  saw  that  she  could  not  remain  at 
peace  with  her  neighbour,  would  apply  to  him  the  process  of  the  "saigncr 
^  blanc,'^  it  was  to  intimidate  the  French  and  to  prevent  war.  Besides, 
if  he  is  bent  upon  maintaining  peace,  he  will  not  suffer  provocations. 
When  in  May  last  General  Boulanger  had  the  preposterous  intention  of 
manoeuvring  with  two  'mobilized  army  corps  on  the  Alsatian  frontier, 
which,  intentionally  or  not,  might  easily  have  been  transgressed.  Count 
Miinster  was  instructed  to  demand  that  this  should  not  take  place,  and 
M.  de  Freycinet  yielded.  Had  the  answer  been  different,  war  might 
have  been  unavoidable,  for  the  orders  for  mobilization  were  ready  to 
be  posted  with  the  dates  filled  up.  In  a  lesser  degree  there  have  been 
during  the  last  few  weeks  disquieting  movements  on  the  French  frontier 
provinces.  The  troops  were  increased,  and  large  barracks  built.  But  all 
this  has  been  greatly  exaggerated  by  the  Government  press.  The  Post 
sounded  the  war-trumpet  by  an  article  "  On  the  edge  of  the  knife," 
asking  for  the  resignation  of  General  Boulanger.  The  Cologne  Gazette 
denounced  the  French  purchases  of  horses  and  pigs,  and  the  smaller 
papers,  following  in  the  wake,  kept  up  a  constant  fire  of  alarming  news. 
All  this  noise  was  nothing  but  an  electioneering  manoeuvre,  and  there 
was  not  for  a  moment  any  danger  of  war.  But  this  show  of  danger  had 
two  consequences,  which  the  Chancellor  had  probably  not  taken  into  full 
account.  As  for  France,  she  maintained  a  calm  attitude,  and  in  the 
press  simply  tried  to  refute  the  German  accusations.  But  the  latter 
served  to  strengthen  the  weak  Goblet  Ministry,  and  it  became  impos- 
sible to  dismiss  General  Boulanger  because  the  Post  demanded  it. 
As  for  Russia,  the  threatening  lano;uage  against  France  served  Katkoff 
to  turn  the  scale  in  his  favour,  and  eventually  to  overcome  the  Czar's 
disinclination  to  enter  into  a  compact  with  the  Republic.  M.  de  Giers — 
finding  himself  in  a  dead-lock  on  the  Bulgarian  question  when  the 
delegates  at  Constantinople  declined  to  entertain  Zankoff 's  proposals, 
and  when  his  master  would  not  alter  his  position  towards  the  Ilegeuts  as 
usurpers,  and  yet  did  not  dare  to  enforce  his  demands  at  the  risk  of  a 
great  war — yielded  to  the  Slavophil  influence,  and  General  Martinow  was 
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wot  to  Ptriv.  After  repeated  conferences  with  M.  Floarens,  tims 
appeared  in  the  BrusHele  No7-<l  (Feb.  21)  a  letter  from  St.  PetoBdamm 
written  at  the  Foreign  Office,  and  sketching  a  new  programme  of  BoHHB 
policf.  The  eiat  of  it  was,  that  llosma  ehoald  aim  before  all  things  at 
BMintainiDg  the  peace  of  Europe,  but  if  that  should  prove  impossiblepiniiat 
•ee  that  the  balance  of  power  is  not  disturbed  to  her  disadvantage.  Tlie 
Bnlganan  question  is  not  to  be  solved  off-hand,  and  it  has  become 
iuiporlattt  than  the  Hituation  in  the  VVesitw  If  unfortunately  war 
break  out  between  Fianct*  and  Germany,  Russia  would  not  asrai] 
lame  position  an  in  1^70.  She  would  probably  not  make  oo 
cause  with  France,  bat  she  could  not  afford  to  let  her  be  crashed,  and 
thus  herself  be  left  alone  with  the  then  all-powerful  Germany.  The 
only  resolution  therefore  which  Russia  could  take  would  be  to  nuknaaavre 
in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  the  oonfliut  from  assuming  dimensions 
which  would  be  tantamount  to  the  destruction  of  France.  Therefore 
she  must  keep  her  hands  free  for  the  decisive  moment,  and  mast  neither 
bo  fettered  by  an  alliance  witb  Germany,  nor  allow  her  forces  to  be  oon- 
mmcd  by  a  war  with  Austria-Hungary  and  Fnglaud. 

That  is  to  say,  if  war  between  France  and  Germany  break  out,  Ri 
will  not  march  with  France  against  Germany,  but  will  concentrate  si 
an  army  nn  the  German  froutier  as  would  oblige  us  to  divide  our  foroe^ 
and  she  will  not  permit  that  "saigner  k  blanc  "  of  which  the  Chancellor 
spoke.  This,  then,  is  the  end  of  the  Russo-Germau  friendship.  The 
aJliance  of  liussia  and  France,  in  preventing  which  Prince  Bismarck's 
diplomacy  had  hitherto  been  successful,  is  virtually  sealed  in  case  of  war. 
No  illusion  on  that  point  is  entertained  any  longer  at  Berlin.  The 
language  of  the  Government  press  has  entirely  changed.  When  Katkoff 
denounced  Germany  for  having  supported  Prince  Alexander,  aa  was 
manifest  from  the  English  Blue-book,  the  North  German  Allgenxevnt 
Zeitunfj  reproduced  Sir  E.  Malet's  despatch  of  Sept.  8,  in  which  it  was 
said:  "  Prince  Bismarck  is  of  opinion  that,  though  Prince  Alexander  was 
placed  tu  the  throne  of  Bulgaria  by  the  great  Powers,  it  is  not  iocam* 
bent  on  them,  either  conjointly  or  separately,  to  maintain  hira  there;*' 
and  concluded  "that  M.  Katkoff  did  not  either  understand  English  or 
had  told  a  lie  " — an  alternative  so  stringent  that  the  powerful  one  who 
inspired  it  is  easily  discerned. 

I  do  not,  however,  regard  this  change  as  unfavourable,  and  I  believe 

that,  at  Icust  for  the  present,  it  will  favour  the  maintenance  of  peaee. 

^f  the  French  were  really  disposed  to  attack  us,  the  Russian  manifests* 

kions  might  incite  them  still  more  to  do  so,  now  that  they  can  expect 

that  Russia  will  shield  France  against  the  worst  consequences.     But  I 

do  not  at  nil  believe  that  the  nation  is  in  a  warlike  mood,  or  that  they  will 

allow  Boulanger  to  jeopardize  peace  by  any  imprudent  step.   For  if  they 

reflect  a  little,  thoy  must  see  that  in  a  war  with  Germany  they  would  ran 

lithe  maximum  of  danger,  and  their  ally  would  have  the  maximum  chance 

>f  profit.     They  would  have  to  bear  the  enormous  sacrifices  of  n  long 

trugglo  with  a  doubtful  outcome;  for  supposing  even  that  the  GennaB 

rmics  cotdd  not  pierce  the  armoured  girdle  with  which  France  has  sor- 

hroundcd  herself  since   1871,  we  are  surely  strong  enough  to  repel  any 

^French  attack,  leaning  upon  fortresses  such  as  Strasburg,  ^letz^  and 

Mayence.     Russia  on  her  side  says  expressly  that  she  will  not   main 

oommon  cauM  with  France  in  the  field,  but  will  only  manoeuvre  so  as  to 
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prevent  her  from  being-  crushed.  She  will  concentrate  an  army  on  the 
German  frontier,  but,  freed  from  the  hated  control  of  Germany,  which  will 
then  be  occupied  by  a  heavy  struggle,  shewilldirect  her  whole  force  ttgainst 
Constantinople.  This  is  the  policy  by  which  Catherine  II.  induced 
Kussia  and  Austria  to  enter  into  the  insane  war  agraingt  the  French 
Revolution.     She  directed  a  high-soundiug  proclamation  against  the 

«bver8ive  principles  of  the  French  regicides,  but  did  not  move  a  soldier 
iverds  the  Rhine,  for,  said  she,  "  J'ai  encore  beaucoup  de  petits  projete, 
qui  ne  sont  pas  termini.''  Russia  sees  that  Germany  will  not  abandon 
Austria ;  she  will  no  longer  depend  on  Germany's  benevolence,  but  force 
us  to  let  her  have  free  play  in  the  East ;  and  that  aim  can  only  bo  reached 
by  a  Franco-German  war,  just  as  she  availed  herself  of  the  war  of  lb70 
to  denounce  the  neutralization  of  the  Black  Sea.  But  is  it  in  the 
French  interest  to  pull  Russia's  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  at  an  enormoua 
risk,  whilst  her  ally  risks  nothing? 

If  we  hope  that  such  reflections  will  prevail  with  sober-minded  French 
statesmen,  it  appears  pretty  certain  that  the  Russian  change  of  front 
will  contribute  to  strengthen  the  alliance  of  Germany,  Austria,  and 
Italy  ;  and  if  Lord  Salisbury,  who  in  1  879  hailed  it  as  good  tidings  of 
great  joy,  will  not  formally  accede  to  it,  as  the  other  three  Powers  would 
not  be  able  to  guarantee  the  British  Colonial  Empire,  it  cannot  bo 
doubted  that  England  will  be  found  on  the  side  of  this  league  of  peace. 
Besides,  this  change  offers  a  plausible  pretext  for  Russian  inactivity. 
The  Emperor  Alexander  will  not  give  up  one  jot  of  his  Bulgarian  pro- 
gramme, and  yet  he  hesitates  to  enforce  it  by  any  decisive  action  which 
might  produce  war;  he  hopes  still  that  the  hated  regency  may  be 
overthrown  by  some  interior  movement  such  as  the  insurrections  in 
Rustchuk  and  Silistria,  aided  by  Russian  money  and  intrigue.  He  has 
become  so  stout  that  he  can  only  with  difficulty  maintain  himself 
on  horseback  for  any  length  of  time,  and  a  Czar  who  cannot  march 
at  the  head  of  his  army  would  be  a  novelty.  He  may  also  know  that 
his  army  is  far  from  being  as  formidable  as  it  appears  on  paper,  for  if  it 
has  increased  in  numbers,  its  quality  has  been  lowered.  The  discipline 
has  been  thoroughly  loosened  by  insuflScient  pay  and  bad  nourishment 
and  equipment.  Five  consecutive  ukases  of  the  present  Emperor  did  not 
succeed  in  enforcing  the  order  that  the  officers  should  salute  even 
their  superiors.  The  common  soldier  is  so  wretchedly  clothed,  that 
generally  twenty  men  of  a  company  are  sent  on  leave  in  order  to 
gain  something  to  buy  new  garments.  The  transport  system,  notwith- 
standing the  railways,  is  such  tliat  in  the  critical  days  of  Plevna  a  few 
batteries  of  artillery  took  five  months  in  transit  from  St.  Petersburg  to 
the  front,  and  one  of  them  absolutely  disappeared  on  the  way.  The 
rankfi  of  the  army  are  full  of  men  who  know  little  or  nothing  of  the 
effeciire  use  of  the  arms  of  precision  with  which  they  are  furnished. 
The  commissariat  is  an  appliance  for  stealing  wholesale  and  retail  by 
the  army  contractors  in  collusion  with  administrative  chiefs.  In  the 
Turkish  war  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  was  convinced  that  whole 
regiments  had  cartridges  filled  with  sawdust.  On  the  Sliipka  Puss  a 
regiment  with  such  cartridges  was  obliged  to  defend  itself  by  throwing 
stones  against  the  Turks.  The  compressed  hay-cakes  were  found  to  con- 
tain fifty  per  cent,  ofclay ;  so  that  the  horses  died  by  hundreds  of  hunger. 
The  food  was  so  bad  that  even  the  Russian  soldiers  would  not  touch  it. 
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The  late  Emperor  ordered  a  trial  of  the  principal  contractors,  but  the 
accused  Jewish  firm  threatened  to  unveil  the  exalted  rogues  who  had 
shared  in  their  plunder,  and  escaped  with  a  nominal  puuishment.     Since 
1878  matters  have  even  changed  for  the  worse :   no  honest  military 
leaders  and  administrators  have  been  found,  and  Russia  has  not  pro- 
duced  a  Manteuffel  for  the  reorganization  of  her  army.     The  only  able 
generals  are  Gourko  at  Warsaw,  for  large  operations,  Annenkow  as 
engineer,  and  Duchonin  for  fortifications.     The  Grand  Duke  Wladimir, 
who  takes  an  eager  interest  in  military  matters,  has  as  yet  given  no 
practical  proof  of  his  talents,  and  is  not  liked  in  the  army  on  account 
of  his  rude  behaviour.     It  is  unnecessary  to  speak  of  the  hopeless  con- 
dition of  the  finances.     Russia,  who  last  year  had  to  bear  a  loss  of 
fifty  millions  of  roubles  on  the  exchange  in  paying  the  interest  of 
her  foreign  loans,  would  he  bankrupt  on  the  eve  of  the  war  ;  the  rouble, 
now  worth  la.  9(/.,  would  go  down  to  a  shilling,  and  all  expenses  would 
bo  paid  in  paper. 

An  iUuminnto  like  Katkoff  may  write  as  if  Russia  was  invinoible; 
practical  men  know  better.  Her  victories  achieved  over  Asiatic  nomads 
prove  as  little  for  a  great  war  as  the  success  in  Algeria  did  for  the 
French  army.  The  common  Russian  soldier  in  himself  is  brave  enough, 
but,  knowing  his  inferiority  in  armament,  having  no  confidence  in  hi« 
officers,  and  with  an  empty  stomach,  he  will  not  fight  with  confidence  j 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  a  war  with  a  great  military  power  Russia 
would  suffer  a  crushing  defeat.  Some  misgivings  to  this  effect  may  be 
believed  to  exist  in  high  quarters,  and  act  as  a  warning  not  to  pat  to 
too  crucial  a  teat  the  military  jrrestige  of  the  empire. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  1  think  that  the  outlook  is  more  pacific; 
and  though,  in  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  East,  at  any  moment  some 
untoward  incident  may  arise  which  would  act  as  the  spark  setting  fire 
to  the  mass  of  intlammable  matter  agglomerated  by  the  strife  of  national 
passions,  one  may  believe  that  it  is  just  the  magnitude  of  the  threatening 
straggle  which  will  keep  back  the  sword  in  the  scabbard. 

The  danger  of  war  naturally  leads  us  to  the  German  elections,  vhidi 
took  place  amidst  the  clatter  of  armaments.  Prince  Bismarck  and  Count 
Moltke  declared  that  the  final  rejection  of  the  Army  Bill  meant  war. 
The  passing  of  the  Septennate  Bill  will  certainly  make  the  French  more 
inclined  to  pause  before  attacking  Germany,  and  it  will  enable  the 
empire  to  defend  itself  all  the  better  if  assailed ;  but  it  will  do  nothing 
to  check  the  increase  of  French  armaments,  and  will  do  very  little  to 
remove  the  real  causes  of  danger  to  the  peace  of  Europe  still  prevailing 
in  the  East.  It  can  have  no  influence  whatever  on  the  incalculable 
temper  of  the  Czar,  on  the  internal  condition  of  Russia,  on  her  rela- 
tions to  Austria,  on  the  development  of  the  Bulgarian  question,  or  on  the 
formation  of  a  Franco-Russian  alliance.  Yet  these  are  the  factors  on 
which  peace  or  war  in  Europe  depends.  For  the  moment  the  Septennate 
does  not  even  increase  in  any  way  the  fighting  strength  of  the 
German  array.  It  appears  to  be  clear,  thou,  that  there  were  other 
reasons  which  prompted  the  Government  to  make  the  Septennate  their 

jr  for  the  elections.   The  Chancellor's  aim  has  long  been  to  get  .e 

iichstag,  the  hostile  majority  of  which  constantly  thwarted  hi  __  :ts, 
and  he  only  looked  for  a  favourable  occasion  to  proceed  to  new  electionSi 
Kow,  nothing  could  be  more  favourable  for  this  purpose  tlian  a  military 
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Question  of  a  national  character  which  allowed  of  the  opponents  of  the 
/hancellor  being  represented  as  bad  patriots.  The  political  sitaatioti 
was  dis(iuieting ;  Fiencb  armaments  were  proceeding  on  an  inereiising 
seale ;  it  was  but  natural  that  Germany  should  not  allow  hereelf  to  be 
outstrippeil.  But  in  introducing  the  Anny  Bill  the  Chancellor  did  nob 
mean  the  late  Reichstarjr  to  pass  it.  No  one  would  have  been  more 
disappointed  tlian  he  if  it  had  been  carried  by  a  large  majority.  It  was 
to  be  rejected  in  order  to  form  a  good  cry  for  tho  elections.  This  iB 
proved  by  the  way  in  which  the  Government  treated  the  question.  Aa 
loD^as  the  Projjressists  objected  to  the  number  of  the  men  to  be  added  to 
the  yearly  contiuf^entB,  the  Government  papers  declared  that  everything 
depended  upon  the  number,  and  that  the  time  for  which  the  augmen- 
tation was  voted  was  a  matter  of  comparative  indifference.  The  wily 
leader  of  the  Centre  party.  Dr.  Wiudthorst,  discerned  at  once  that  the 
aim  of  bis  great  adversary  was  dissolution,  and  in  order  to  thwart  that 
design  he  succeeded  in  persuading  the  Progressists  to  vote  the  whole 
nnmber.  As  soon  as  this  became  manifest,  the  Government  changed 
their  position,  and  insisted  that  everything  depended  upon  the  time  for 
which  the  increase  was  to  be  voted,  that  the  existence  of  the  army  was 
not  to  be  submitted  to  the  changing  majorities  of  every  new  Reichstags 
that  the  Septennate  was  a  compromise  sanctioned  by  tradition,  and  that 
the  Opposition,  by  asking  to  reserve  the  decision  of  a  future  Reiohstag 
after  the  lapse  of  three  years,  wanted  to  encroach  upon  the  rights  of  the 
executive  and  to  turn  the  army  from  an  imperial  into  a  parliamentary 
institution.  The  Opposition  did  not  comprehend  this.  If  the  Chan- 
cellor's aim  was  dissolution,  they  ought  not  to  have  given  him  a 
pretext  for  it.  In  sticking  to  the  terra  of  three  years  they  showed 
themselves  ^bad  tanticians,  the  more  so  aa  the  tradition  of  a  double 
renewal  of  the  Septennate  was  in  favour  of  the  Government  demand. 
It  is,  however,  pretty  certain  that  the  Bill  would  have  passed  at  the 
third  reading,  but  the  Chancellor  would  not  give  his  adversaries  that 
chance.  The  vote  for  the  second  reading  was  scarcely  taken  when  he 
rose  to  read  the  imperial  decree  dissolving  the  Reichstag. 

The  weeks  preceding  the  elections  were  a  period  of  agitation  such  as 
Germany  had  never  before  seen.  Every  nerve  was  strained  in  order  to 
obtain  that  Government  majority  for  which  the  Chancellor  has  striven 
80  long.  The  Conservatives  were  forced  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the 
Piiaiional -Liberals,  which  bound  both  parties  not  to  oppose  each  other  s 
candidates.  They  submitted  with  rather  bad  grace,  and  often 
complained  that  the  treaty  was  not  loyally  executed,  the  National- 
Liberals  claiming  to  exclude  some  of  the  leading  Conservatives,  such  as 
Stoecker,  Wagner,  and  Cremer,  under  the  pretext  that  they  were  too 
extreme  in  their  politics.  A  significant  article  in  the  Kreiizzeitungt 
"The Coming  Man,"  preluding  Bennigsen's  accession  to  power,  showed 
by  its  melancholy  resignation  that  they  expected  the  result  to  be  a 
material  defeat  of  Conservative  policy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  National- 
Liberals  were  in  high  spirits.  The  previous  election  had  reduced  them  to 
a  small  fraction  in  the  Reichstag.  Their  principal  leader,  Beunigsen 
bad  four  years  ago  retired  from  parliamentary  life  after  a  quarrel 
with  the  Chancellor  on  the  new  ecclesiastical  policy.  He  had  told 
the  latter  that  he  was  on  a  wrong  road,  and  would  be  led  from 
concession     to     concession,    which     the    Chancellor    angrily   denied. 
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and  finally  advised  him  to  emigrate  to  America.  When  Bennigsen  now 
came  forward  from  his  seclusion  and  declared  himself  ready  to  accept 
a  parliamentary  mandate,  it  was  evidently  because  he  saw  better  times 
in  store  for  his  party.  His  more  able  friend  Dr.  Miquel,  burfjomaster 
of  Frankfort,  even  tendered  his  resignation  to  the  council  of  that  city, 
in  case  they  should  think  his  parliamentary  labours  incompatible  with 
the  proper  discharge  of  his  municipal  duties.  The  union  of  these 
two  curious  bedfellows^  the  Conservatives  and  National-Liberals,  with 
the  accession,  of  course,  of  the  so-called  Free  Conservatives,  whose  name 
seems  to  indicate  tliat  they  are  free  of  conservatism,  presented  already 
a  considerable  force.  It  was  greatly  increased  by  the  war  rumours. 
The  German  electors  were  assured  in  the  most  solemn  manner  by  their 
great  statesman  and  their  great  captain  that  if  a  majority  unfavoarable 
to  the  Septennate  were  returned,  war  was  certain.  However  unfounded 
that  might  be,  and  although  it  was  evident  from  international  resBons^— 
that  the  acceptance  of  the  Army  Bill  could  not  secure  the  continuance  4^^| 
peace,  the  people  were  not  disposed  to  Hy  in  the  tooth  of  such  \varning9^| 
and  it  must  be  conceded  that  undoubtedly  the  situation  would  have 
become  very  bad  if,  after  the  decisive  position  the  Government  had 
taken,  its  proposals'had  been  definitely  rejected  by  the  nation.  Besides, 
the  Army  Bill  had  been  voted  in  its  entirety  by  the  late  Reichstag: 
what  difference  would  it  make  to  extend  the  term  from  three  to  seven 
years,  it  being  certain  that  after  three  years  it  would  have  to  be  renewed? 
That  was  the  reasoning  which,  increa.sed  by  alarmist  speeches,  alarmist 
leading  articles,  and  concocted  alarmist  rumours  in  home  and  foreign 
papers,  drove  the  people  over  to  the  Government.  They  wanted  to 
secure  peace  before  everything,  for  if  the  fears  of  war  had  already  in- 
flicted heavy  losses  upon  industry  and  commerce,  what  would  be  the 
state  of  things  if  war  itself  ensued  ?  Particularly  in  Wesl-ern  and 
Northern  Germany,  which  would  suffer  most  from  a  French  invasion, 
this  reflection  prevailed  over  all  others.  Besides,  the  Chancellors  rever- 
sion to  the  National-Liberals  made  a  favourable  impression.  When  the 
Opposition  said  that,  if  the  Chancellor  obtained  a  favourable  majority, 
he  would  press  through  his  monopolies,  the  Liberal  candidates 
pledged  themselves  that  they  would  never  vote  for  any  monopolist 
schemes  of  taxation,  and  the  Chancellor  himself  asserted  that  he  had  no 
intention  of  re-introducing  them.  Similar  reasoning  in  respect  to  war 
produced  the  opposite  effect  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  whose  inhabitants 
also  feared  above  all  a  war,  of  which  their  country  would  be  the  theatre; 
and  where  the  Government  itself  had  taken  good  care  to  insist  on 
the  dangers  of  such  a  contest  by  a  speech  of  the  Minipter  Von  Hofmann 
and  a  proclamation  of  the  Governor,  Prince  Hohenlohe.  But,  knowing 
the  French,  the  people  were  particularly  afraid  of  their  revenge  in 
they  showed  any  German  sympathies,  whilst  under  the  present  Gove 
ment  they  would  not  fare  worse,  so  they  reasoned,  if  they  voted  agaii 
the  Septennate.  Thus  the  vote  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine  went  enti 
against  the  Government,  and  the  only  candidate  who  had  declared  fo? 
the  Army  Bill,  although  an  Als.itian  of  the  purest  breed  and  of  an 
old  family,  Baron  Znrn  von  Bulach,  was  beaten  by  an  obscure  ■  t . 

This  feeling,  and  the  imprudent  stress  with  which  theGoverniu.,.:  u.:.;j 
to  exercise  pressure,  account  for  the  resultof  the  elections  in  Alsaoe  nod 
Lorraine.    They  show  neither  a  special  predilection  for  France,  nor  • 
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particalar  disinclination  towards  Germany.  At  present,  the  people  of 
those  parts  want  to  he  neither  French  nor  German,  but  are  simply 
Alsatian  Partieulariste,  They  have  belonged  for  two  hundred  years  to 
France,  and  such  a  past  cannot  be  wiped  out  in  sixteen  years.  On  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  which  belonjjed  to  France  only  for  twenty  years,  the 
Prussian  Government  was  disliked  even  up  to  184S  ;  how  can  it  be 
expected  that  the  Alsatian  should  within  a  generation  turn  out  a 
patriotic  German  ?  He  has  maintained  his  German  nationality.  During 
the  twelve  years  I  spent  in  Alsace,  I  never  heard  a  peasant  speak 
French.  Even  among  the  higher  classes,  the  Alsatian  "  Dietsch "  is 
the  common  language.  They  read  the  German  Bible,  the  sermon  and 
the  Prayer  Book  are  German,  and  the  German  Christmas- tree  is  found 
in  every  house.  But  a  long  common  history  has  imbued  the  higher 
classes  with  French  ideas,  and  it  will  take  time  to  reunite  them  with 
Germany.  It  is  not  so  with  Lorraine,  which,  with  the  exception  of  some 
border  towns,  such  as  Diedenhofen,  Finstingen,  &c.,  is  really  French 
in  language  and  manners,  and  the  inhabitants  of  which  have  nothing 
in  common  with  the  Alsatians,  who  call  them  "Welsche,'*  i.e.,  French. 

If,  with  this  exception,  the  fear  of  war  told  in  favour  of  the 
Government,  it  was  different  with  another  factor,  from  which  the 
Chancellor  expected  much,  and  which  proved  barren — I  mean  the 
interference  of  the  Pope  in  the  elections.  From  the  very  first  the 
Chancellor  had  asked  for  that  interference  in  his  favour.  When  he  met 
Monsignor  Masella  at  Kissingen  in  1878  he  told  him  that  he  was  ready 
to  make  concessions  to  the  Church,  but  that  if  he  was  to  supplant  the 
Liberals  the  Pope  must  furnish  him  with  another  Parliamentary  con- 
tingent, and  order  the  Centre  party  to  vote  with  him.  The  Nuncio 
answered  that  such  a  course  would  be  entirely  opposed  to  the  traditions 
of  the  Curia  against  interference  in  political  affairs  having  no  connection 
with  religion ;  and  the  negotiation  broke  down.  When  it  was  resumed 
some  years  later  at  Vienna,  Prince  Bismarck,  in  his  despatches  to  Prince 
Heuss,  Ambassador  at  that  Court,  insisted  again  that  it  was  impossible 
for  him  t<j  revise  the  May  Laws  so  long  as  the  Centre  party  maintained 
their  hostile  position  towards  the  Government.  But  the  Curia  on  her 
part  maintained  her  "  non  possumus,"  and  Parliamentary  necessities 
obliged  the  Chancellor  to  deviate  from  his  customary  principle,  "  Da  ut 
dem."  One  concession  after  another  was  made,  without  the  hierarchy 
giving  anything  in  return.  It  was  the  affair  of  the  Carolines  which 
wrought  a  change  in  Leo.  XIII.'s  mind.  The  Protestant  Chancellor 
had  realized  his  dearest  dream  of  becoming  the  arbiter  between  nations. 
The  Pope  decided  in  favour  of  Spain,  but  he  wrote  to  the  Chancellor  a  most 
flattering  letter,  and  conferred  upon  him  the  Order  of  Christ,  which 
the  Prince  was  proud  to  wear,  although  in  former  years  he  had 
made  the  Emperor  forbid  all  Prussian  subjects  to  accept  Papal  decora- 
tions. A  genial  temperature  having  thus  been  established  between  the 
two  parties,  a  Bill  for  the  revision  of  the  May  Laws  was  introduced  last 
spring,  which  broke  down  their  most  effective  provisions;  and  all  the 
amendments  introduced  by  Bishop  Kopp  were  backed  by  Prince 
Bismarck,  and  became  law.  Nevertheless,  much  of  what  he  called  the 
"  rubbish  of  tl»e  May  Laws  "  remained  in  force,  and,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
new  Bill  which  would  do  away  with  these  last  remnants,  the  Pope 
decided  to  yield  to  the  long-standing  demand  of  his  new  and  powerful 
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friend.  Od  January  3  the  late  Cardinal  Jacobini  addresset^l  a  letter 
to  the  Nuncio  at  Munich,  advising  the  Centre  party  to  vote  for  lii« 
Septennate.  The  essence  of  this  letter  being  conamunicated  to  the 
chiefs  of  the  party,  Dr.  Windthorst  and  Baron  Franckenstein,  the  la 
replied,  in  a  letter  to  the  Cardinal,  that  it  was  impossible  for  them 
comply  with  the  demand,  but  that  if  the  Holy  Father  was  of  opinion  that 
a  dissolution  of  the  party  would  serve  the  interests  of  the  Church,  all 
its  members  would  be  ready  to  resign  their  seats.  Placed  before  this 
alternative,  adroitly  managed  by  the  Baron,  the  Pope  recoiled.  In  a 
second  and  longer  letter  of  January  21,  Cardinal  Jacobini  said  that 
his  Holiness  fully  appreciated  the  eminent  services  of  the  Centre  party 
and  of  its  leaders  (on  whom  the  greatest  praise  was  bestowed);  that,  the 
party  having  still  much  to  do,  the  Pope  wished  its  conservation ;  that 
they  retained  their  entire  liberty  of  action  in  political  questions;  that  be 
bad  not  issued  an  order,  but  only  expressed  a  wish  ;  and  that  his  wish 
to  see  the  party  vote  for  the  Septennate  was  founded  upon  three  re; 

— namely:   (1)  the  acceptance  of  the  Army  Bill  would  contribute 

secure  European  peace;  (2)  the  vote  of  the  Centre  party  wooM 
favourably  predispose  the  Prussian  Government  to  grant  a  tinal  revisios 
of  the  May  Laws  ;  (3)  the  party's  favourable  vote  on  this  question 
might  influence  the  powerful  German  Government  to  hringp  about  an 
amelioration  in  the  present  painful  position  of  the  Holy  See. 

The  Centre  party  did  not  tlunk  it  necessary  to  comply  with  the  wisli 
of  the  Pope.  In  a  large  assembly  at  Cologne,  Dr.  Windthorst  explained 
that  they  were  the  obedient  sons  of  the  Church,  and  submitt'ed  in  all 
ecclesiastical  questions  to  what  the  Curia  thought  best,  but  that  in 
purely  political  matters  they  must  retain  their  liberty  of  action,  and 
that  they  could  only  appeal  "  a  Papa  male  informato  ad  Papana  melittf 
informandura,"  It  is  quite  true  that  the  party  formerly  took  a  difieraot 
view.  As  late  as  1884  its  organ,  the  GeTTtiania,  spoke  in  these  terms : — 
"  If  the  Pope  judges  political  questions,  he  does  so  because  he  decides 
whcthercertaiu  matters  belongto  the  political  domain  ortouch  relig^ionand 
morals,  whether  they  are  juet  or  unjust,  good  or  bad.  If  the  Pope  give* 
his  '  Approbation'  to  a  political  doctrine,  this  is  simply  the  result  of  bis 
pontifical  power  and  plenitude  of  teaching;  and  if  he  says  *  Non  licet 
tibi,'  this  is  the  decree  of  a  mouth  whose  words  no  power  in  the  world 
can  stifle.  In  a  Christian  State  there  is  no  such  thing  as  separation  ol 
politics  from  morals  and  religion,  the  latter  being  the  vivifyiusj  blood 
and  the  very  marrow  of  the  whole  body  politic  and  its  members."  But 
the  Centre  party  has  never  piqued  itselt  upon  clinging  rigidly  to  certain 
formuJte,  and  knows  how  to  avail  itself  of  the  double  Jesuit  moral, 
legitimizing  the  means  by  the  end.  Did  not  the  great  champion  of 
Papal  power,  the  Comte  de  Maistre,  call  Pius  VII.  a  miserable  butfoon, 
after  he  had  consented  to  crown  Napoleon  ?  The  result  of  the  elections 
proved  that  the  leaders  of  the  party  did  not  overtax  their  stren^h. 
Notwithstanding  the  two  letters  of  Jacobini  and  the  mild  exhortations 
of  a  few  bishops,  nearly  the  whole  Catholic  electorate  voted  for  the 
Centre  candidates,  and  the  party  has  returned  to  the  Reichstag  in  its  old 
strength,  having  scarcely  lost  a  seat. 

1  consider  this  interference  as  the  tirst  great  fault  of  Leo  XIII.'s 


pnntihcate.     He  has  broken   with   the  secular  tradition 
against   interference   in    merely    political  questions;  he 


of  the  Curia 

has    < 
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nothing*,  and  suffered  a  moral  defeat  much  more  grave  than  was  the 
refusal  of  the  Irish  bishops  to  obey  the  Pope's  coramandp. 

The  alleged  motives  for  this  step  will  not  bear  an  impartial  scrutiny. 
The  influence  of  the  passinj;  of  the  Army  BUI  on  the  maintenance  of 
peace  is  very  slight ;  the  distribution  of  German  parties  has  no  effect 
whatever  on  the  temper  of  the  Cjsar,  on  the  development  of  the  Eastern 
qoeetion,  and  on  the  formation  of  a  Franco-Russian  alliance,  which,  as 
may  be    shown,  are  the  main  factors  upon  which  peace  or  war  in 
Europe  depends.     As  for  the  revision  of  the  May  Laws,  it  would  have 
come  without  auy  interference,  as  it  had  been  solemnly  promised  by  the 
Government;  and  as  regards  the  last  motive,  which  probably  is  the  most 
important  for  the  Pope — viz.,  the  amelioration  of  his  position,  Prince 
Bismarck  will  do  nothing,  because  he  can  do  nothing.     lie  knows  per- 
fectly well  that  this  is  a  question  in   which  Italy  will   not  suffer  the 
interference  of  any  foreign  power,  which  it  is  resolved  to  consider,  as 
Mancini  said  in  his  despatch  to  Count  de  Launay  of  January  II,  1882, 
"of an  order  strictly  internal,  and  depending  only  on  the  national 
sovereignty."     To  bring  about  a  change  in  the  temporal  position  of  the 
Pope  a  war  with  Italy  would  be  required,  and  the  Chancellor  does  not 
even  think  of  raising  a  diplomatic  difficulty  with  a  Power  whose  friend- 
ship he  values  highly  in  the  present  condition  of  politics.     Besides, 
what  could  this  change  be  ?     The  plan,  which  has  been  mooted,  of 
giving  the  Leonine  city  to  the  Pope,  with  an  outlet  on  the  sea,  even  if 
Italy  would  consent  to  it,  is  perfectly  impracticable,  for  nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that,  if  that  part  of  Rome  were  given  to  the  Pupe,  the  in- 
habitants would  rise  at  the  first  opportunity  and  shake  off  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Papa  B«,  which  would  deny  them  the  liberty  of  the  press 
and  of  religion — a  liberty  established  throughout  the  whole  kingdom, 
but  denounced  by  the  Pope  in   his  allocutionu  as  a  public  shame  for 
the  city  of  the  Apostles.    If  the  motives  are  worthless,  the  consequences 
of  the  Pope's  interference  are  positively  detrimental  to  the  authority  of 
the  Holy  See.     He  has  deeply  offended  the  Centre  party,  but  has  failed 
to  make  it  yield.     They  respectfully  decline  to  comply  with  his  wishes, 
and  assert  their  independence  in  political  matters,  thus   refuting  the 
former  accusation  of  their  adversaries,  that  they  were  a  mere  tool  of  the 
Curia  and  obeyed  the   summons  of  a  foreign  priest  in  German  affairs. 
The  refusal  of  the  leaders  has  been  ratified  by  the  electorate  ;  the  Jacolini 
letters   have   been    abortive.     Before  the  elections  much  weight  was 
given  to  a  manifesto  of  some  twenty  Catholic  nobles  declaring  for  the 
Septeunate,   but  they  are  a  staff  without  soldiers.     With  universal 
snffrage  the  masses  decide,  and  the  Catholic  masses  are  influenced  only 
by  the  lower  clergy,  with  whom  they  are  in  daily  contact,  and  who 
support  the   Centre  candidates.     This    was  strikingly  shown   at   the 
Diisseldorf  election,  where  the   National  party  had  proposed    Prince 
HohenzoUern  as  their  candidate.     The  Prince  is  a  good   Catholic,  a 
cousin  of  the  Emperor,  and  most  popular  in  the  city,  where  he  baa  lived 
for  yeai-3 ;  yet  he  was  beaten  by  his  obscure  opponent,  the  Centre  candi- 
date.    Thus,  in  Germany  the  net  result  of  the  Pope's  interference  is  the 
satisfaction  expressed  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  at  "  the  manifestar 
tion  by  which  the  benevolent  interest  of  his  Holiness  for  the  German 
Empire  and  its  internal  peace  is  proved.^'     In  Italy,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  has  revived  the  spirit  of  hostility  against  the  Pope,  because  ho  tried. 
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though  ineffectaalljr,  to  induce  a  foreign  Power,  by  coming  to  its  aid  in 
internal  questions,  to  intervene  in  the  relations  in  which  Italy  will  suffer 
no  intervention,  and,  besides,  he  has  roused  anew  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
dissentient  cardinals,  whoopeoly  disapprove  this  step  as  a  fatal  complicity. 
As  to  the  eflect  in  Germany,  it  is  sufficient  to  remember  that  the 
whole  former  legislation  tended  to  make  Papal   interference  impossible, 
and  that  the  reversal  of  this  policy  has  proved  for  the  present  completely 
inefiPective.     It  is  really  wonderful  to  hear  the  same  men  and  the  same 
papers,  which  formerly  praised  the  Chancellor  for  having  emancipatiid  Get- 
many  from  the  Roman  yoke,  accuse  as  unfaithful  to  their  Church  the 
Catholics  who  dare  to  disobey  the  Papal  wishes  for  the  Septennate.     The 
Post,  once  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  the  Kulturkampf,  now  quotes  the 
famous  Ball  **  Unam  sanctam  "  of  Boniface  VIII.,  of  130:2,*  as  obliging 
every  Catholic  to   obey  the  Pope  in  whatever  he  says,  "  he  being  the 
source  of  all  jurisdiction,  of  all  infallibility,  and  of  all  power,  temporal  and  ■ 
spiritual,"  and  goes  on  to  quote  Jesuit  writers  who  declare  that  *'  the  Pope  I 
is  the  head  of  the  world,  and  therefore  not  only  the  Church  but  the     i 
world  in  virtute.**     Whoever,  this  involuntary  humorist  continues,  in 
face  of  suoh  proofs  opposes  the  Pope  is  a  Gallican.     Windthorst  and 
Franckenstein  deserve  a  decree  direct  from  the  tombs  of  the  apo^jttos 
condemning  their  contradiction  as  offensive  to  pious  ears,    smelling  of 
Gallicantsm,  Febronianism,   and  Josephinism,  and  most  suspicious  of 
heresy /^t     Sapienti  sat.     It  is  quite  conceivable  that  these  journalists, 
accustomed  to  change  constantly  not  only  their  coat  but  also  their  skin, 
have  acquired  a  gift  of  servility  which  is  insensible  to  any  feeling  ot 
shame ;  but  it  is  incredible  that  they  should  not  perceive  the  grotesque 
humour  of  their  position  as  new-fangled  champions  of  Papal  infallibih^. 
We  are  not  likely  to  have  any  new  decree  of  the  Pope  launched  ag^ainst 
the  Centre  party  ;  on  the  contrary,  an  article  in  the  Osservatore  Romano 
tries  to  appease  their  resentment.     A  small  number  of  the  Centre  party 
have  voted  the  Septennate,  which  would  have  passed  without  their  help; 
and,  afterwards,  the  party  will  be  united  as  before.     Prince  Bismarck 
can  boast  of  having  induced  the  Pope  to  abandon  the  old  tradition  of  the 
Curia,  but  in  believing  that  he  could  dominate  the  Centre  party  through 
the  Pope  he  has  fallen  into  the  same  error  as  Napoleon  I,,  who  hoped 
that  by  the  Concordat  Pius  VII.,  "calmera  les  esprits,  les  r6(mira  sous 
80  main  et  les  placera  acrns  la  inienne  "  (Thibeaudeau,  "  Memoircs  sur  le 
Consulat").     The   Chancellor  by  his  Kulturkampf,  as   well   as  by  his 
negotiations  with  the  Curia,  has  only  shown  that  he  does  not  know  the 
Catholic  Church.     He  has  never  lived  in  a  Catholic  country,  and  hac 
never  been  at  Rome.     And,  whilst  obtaining  nothing,  he  has,  by  indoo* 
ing  the  Pope  to  interfere  in  the  elections,  introduced  a  most  dang^erooi 
precedent.     If  the  Government  it^lf  asks  the  Pope  to  interfere  in  secular 
matters  in  its  favour,  how  can  it  oppose  him  if  in  future  the  Pope 
jpretends  to  intervene  agaiyud  the  State?     It  is  a  fact  not  sufScicntly 
[noticed,  that  hy  this  step  Leo  XIII.  strains  the  Papal  infallibility  so 
[to  make  it  cover  everything.     Evidently,  if  there  ever  waa  a  pare] 
ocular  question,  it  is  that  of  the  Septennate.     Tlie  Pope  can  bring  ' 
rithin  faia  reach  only  by  extending  to  it  the  category  of  moral  questi 

"  Porro  sabesse  Romauo  pontiiici  omoetu  liumauum  creatoruu  d^clamuUi)  dicitaoa 
rdfl6aimtia  ei  proniuxdamus  otnuixio  csie  do  neceuitate  soiutu." 
f  The  PifBt,  March  1. 
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But  thea  what  other  political  question  may  not  be  classed  as  a  moral 
one  ?  It  was  exactly  the  same  reasoning  which  prompted  the  interfer- 
ence of  Innocent  III.  in  secular  contests,  "  non  quia  judico  de  feudo,  sed 
quia  judico  de  peccato." 

In  the  Reicbstnof  there  will  be  indeed  a  chaug^e,  not  because  the 
Centre  party  has  become  submissive,  but  because  it  can  no  more^  as  it 
formerly  did,  command  a  majority  by  uniting  with  the  other  parties  of 
the  Opposition.  The  majority  is  now  with  the  three  parties  to  tl»e 
treaty — the  Conservatives,  the  Free  Conservatives,  and  the  National- 
Liberals.  The  losers  have  been  the  Pro^essists.  In  1881  they 
mustered  1,078,443  votes;  in  1884,  997,004;  now  they  muster  only 
543,302  ;  whilst  the  National-Liberals  have  increased  from  997,033  to 
1,658,158;  the  Conservatives  from  881,0(53  to  1,194,501;  and  the 
Free-Conservatives  from  387,687  to  693,195.  The  Socialists  have  lost 
a  number  of  seats  by  the  exertions  of  the  other  parties,  and  it  is  par- 
ticularly remarkable  that  in  Saxony,  which  was  considered  to  be  their 
stronghold,  they  have  not  been  able  to  carry  a  single  election  ;  but  their 
votes  increased  from  549,990  in  1884  to  774,18^;  and  in  Berlin  alone 
they  cast  90,000,  over  20,000  more  than  in  1884. 

On  the  whole  the  three  National  parties  will  muster  about  21.5-20 
votes,  and  the  Opposition  175-80.  The  question  is  now,  of  course, 
what  will  the  Chancellor  do  with  his  new  majority  ?  The  Septennate 
no  longer  excited  any  interest,  as  it  has  passed  by  a  large  majority. 
But  the  expense  of  the  increased  army  must  be  provided  for,  and  there- 
fore financial  questions  will  become  most  important.  The  Chancellor 
stated  in  a  speech  of  February  15,  in  the  Prussian  Upper  House, 
that  for  a  reform  of  the  Prussian  finances  he  was  waiting  "till  the  p^jjicy 
obstructing  our  financial  resources  shall  no  longer  have  the  majority  in 
the  Reichstag."  He  has  declared  during  the  contest  that  he  does  not 
intend  to  reintroduce  the  monopolies  of  tobacco  and  brandy.  I  believe 
him  to  be  perfectly  sincere.  If  he  attempted  to  do  so.  he  would  destroy 
his  new  majority,  for  the  National-Liberals  have  pledged  themselves  not 
to  vote  for  any  monopoly.  He  will,  therefore,  try  to  steer  a  middle 
course  in  fiscal  questions,  and  will  probably  begin  by  a  Bill  combining 
the  present  tax  on  spirits  with  a  new  consumers'  tax  on  brandy.  In 
fiscal  as  in  social  questions  he  will  scarcely  be  able  to  continue  a 
decidedly  agrarian  policy,  which  would  be  resisted  by  the  National- 
Liberals.  It  is  true  that,  according  to  former  practice,  he  might 
count  upon  another  majority,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Couservativea 
and  the  Centre,  and  he  will  avail  himself  of  that  possibility  in  order  to 
keep  the  National-Liberals  pliable ;  but  it  is  still  doubtful  whether  the 
Centre,  embittered  by  the  last  struggle,  will  not  in  future  refuse  its  aid. 
However,  financial  and  social  questionn,  important  as  they  are,  were  not 
the  real  motive  which  prompted  the  Chancellor  to  obtain,  by  every  means 
in  his  power,  a  majority.  His  aim  was  a  much  higher  one.  The 
Emperor  is  ninety,  and  everything  the  Chancellor  does  is  calculated  with 
a  view  to  the  new  reign.  For  that  event  he  wants  to  have  all  the  aces 
in  his  hand,  and  to  be  able  to  lean  upon  a  majority  which  may  be  said 
to  represent  the  country.  For  this  very  reason  he  re-admitted  the  long- 
suffering  National-Liberals,  and  will  probably  be  as  ready  to  throw  over- 
board Messrs.  von  Puttkammcr  and  Scholz  as  he  formerly  abandoned 
Lippe  and  Miihler,  and  to  replace  them  by  Bennigsen  and  Miquel. 
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The  principal  question  still  pendin^^  is  the  new  Ecclesiastical  Bill, 
which,  as  last  year,  has  first  been  introduced  in  the  Upper  Prussian 
Chamber,  and,  as  Prince  Bismarck  then  said,  is  destined  "  to  clear  av%'av' 
the  remainiDg  rubbish  of  the  May  Laws."  It  contains  new  and  large 
concessions,  but  presents  no  final  settlement  of  the  ecclesiastical  con- 
troversies ;  and  for  this  reason,  although  it  bears  the  date  of  February 
13,  it  has  been  made  public  only  after  the  elections,  as  it  might  have 
strengthened  the  Opposition  policy  of  the  Centre  party.  The  memor- 
andum accompanying  the  draft  says,  indeed,  that  the  Government,  in  its 
negotiations  with  the  Curia,  has  succeeded  "  in  finding  the  basis  of  a  Bill 
which  aims  at  establishing  relations  between  the  Church  and  the  State 
on  a  footing  satisfactory  to  both  parties,"  but  as  several  contentious 
questions  remain  unsolved,  it  is  evident  that  the  Curia  considers  this 
Bill,  like  its  predecessors,  merely  as  a  further  instalment. 

Politics  are  just  now  absorbing  all  attention  in  Germany,  and  thus  1 
can  give  only  a  passing  notice  to  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  the 
artistic  domain,  the  Jubilee  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts 
at  Berlin,  which  ivas  designed  to  celebrate  the  centenary  of  the  Arts  £xUi> 
bition.  Opened  May  20,  1786,  in  three  modest  rooms  above  the  Royal 
stables — partly  interrupted  by  the  wars,  1806-15,  it  was  continued 
from  1820  to  1874<  biennially,  and  has  since  been  held  annually  up  to 
the  present  time.  The  increasing  number  of  exhibiting  artists  soon 
outgrowing  the  space  alTorded  by  the  Academy,  provisional  accommoda- 
tion was  found  in  a  shed.  Now,  the  State  has  erected  a  permaoeut 
Crystal  Palace  near  the  Lehrte  station,  which  offers  a  worthy  and 
sufficient  home  for  German  art.  The  recent  exhibition  was  international, 
and  most  civilized  countries  were  represented,  France  being  almost 
the  only  exception,  and  sending  only  two  pictures.  Of  course  by  far  the 
largest  number  of  the  works  belonged  to  Germany.  An  historical  division 
represented  the  development  of  German  art  from  1780  down  to  the 
present  time  in  the  schools  of  Berlin,  Diisseldorf,  Dresden,  Weimar, 
&c.,  where  works  of  Carstens,  Graff,  Chodowiecki,  Cornelius,  Genelli, 
Lessing,  Kaulbach,  Menzel,  Kriiger,  Richter,  Schadow,  Schinkel, 
Schirmer,  Schnorr,  Knaus,  Bendemann,  the  two  Achenbachs,  and 
others  were  to  be  seen.  The  spacious  gardens  represented  a  recon- 
struction of  the  front  of  the  Temple  of  Olympia,  with  a  glowing 
panorama  of  Pergamon.  All  the  other  rooms  were  devoted  to  living 
artists.  Of  foreign  countries  England  and  Austria  were  best  repre- 
sented. England  shone  particularly  by  her  portraits,  some  of  which 
formed  a  special  attraction  ;  and  this  was  the  more  welcome,  as  hitherto 
modern  English  painting  had  been  known  to  Germans  who  had  not 
visited  England  only  by  the  engravings  of  Landseer's  stags  and  dogs;. 
In  the  first  rank  is  to  be  named  Herkomer's  "  Miss  Katherine  Grant," 
a  picture  of  indescribable  charm,  in  conception  as  well  as  execution. 
You  never  tire  of  contemplating  this  face,  looking  "  like  a  st/ory,"  with 
its  pensive  traits  and  unfathomable  eyes.  The  only  drawback  is  per* 
haps  the  ugly  long  Danish  gloves  covering  the  arms.  Sir  J.  Millais 
sent  three  first-class  portraits,  "  A  Beef-eater,"  "  Mre.  Bischoflfsheim," 
and,  above  all,  that  of  Mr.  Hook,  the  painter,  modelled  and  executed 
in  a  style  quite  equal  to  the  best  specimens  of  V'an  Dyck's  brush. 
There  were  also  three  other  very  good  portraits :  "  Baroness  Burdett- 
CouttB  "  by  Edwin  Long,  ••  Mr.  Lloyd  Norman  "  by  W.  Ouless,  and 
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"A.  Browning"  by  R.  Lehmann,  a  bom  German.  The  historical 
pictures  were  less  fortanate.  Alma  Tadema  sent  a  reading  from 
Homer,  which  looks  cold,  and  one  called  "  Oleander/'  which  shows  a 
girl  smelling  at  a  sprig,  broken  from  a  large  tree  which  has  no  smell. 
E.  Biime  Jones's  "  Annunciation  '*  is  an  entire  failure.  The  Virgin 
looks  stupid,  and  the  angel  is  hovering  on  the  wall  in  an  impossible 
situation.  If  Poynter's  "  Diadumene"  gives  at  least  an  idea  of  Aphrodite's 
charm,  the  harsh  traits  of  Sir  F.  Leighton's  brown-red  "  Phryne  "  do  not 
correspond  with  the  traditional  beauty  of  that  too  famous  lady.  Much 
better  are  two  blooming  girls  with  flowers  and  fruits  by  Calderon,  from 
the  dining-room  of  Mr.  John  Aird ;  and  Thomas  Eaed  has  given  us 
two  capital  scenes  from  life,  "  In  Time  of  War  '*  and  "  From  Hand  to 
Mouth.''  Among  the  sculptures  we  mention  Boebm's  very  speaking 
statue  of  Carlyle,  the  busts  of  Lords  Sydney  and  Wolseley  by  the  same 
sculptor,  and  the  most  elegant  and  characteristic  statue  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field  by  Thomycroft. 

I  wUl  only  add  that  the  exhibition,  which  was  a  genuine  success, 
contained  8,500  works  of  art ;  it  was  visited  by  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people ;  it  offered  a  faithful  picture  of  contemporaneous  art,  and  was 
certainly  a  source  of  information  and  noble  recreation  for  all  visitors. 

The  ethnological  collections  of  Berlin,  ranking  amongst  the  richest 
existing,  have  now  found  a  suitable  home  in  the  great  museum  for 
ethnology,  which  was  opened  in  December  by  the  Crown  Prince.  They 
contain  the  Trojan  collections  presented  by  Dr.  Schliemann,  those  of 
Dr.  Nachtigall,  P.  Keichard,  B.  Flegel,  Emin  Bey,  Schweinfurth,  and 
others ;  and,  above  all,  those  of  the  indefatigable  director  of  the  museum. 
Dr.  Bastian. 

H.  Geffcken. 
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The  principal  question  still  pendinj>  is  the  new  Ecclesiastical  Bill, 
which,  as  last  year,  has  first  been  introduced  in  the  Upper  Frusstati 
Chamber,  and,  as  Prince  Bismarck  then  said,  is  destined  "  to  clear  away 
the  remaining  rubbish  of  the  May  Laws."  It  contains  new  and  large 
concessions,  but  presents  no  final  settlement  of  the  ecclesiastical  con- 
troversies ;  and  for  this  reason,  although  it  bears  the  date  of  February 
13,  it  has  been  made  public  only  after  the  elections,  as  it  might  have 
strengthened  the  Opposition  policy  of  the  Centre  party.  The  memor- 
andum accompanying  the  draft  says,  indeed,  that  the  Government,  in  its 
negotiations  with  the  Curia,  has  succeeded  "  in  finding  the  basis  of  a  Bill 
which  aims  at  establishing  relations  between  the  Church  and  the  State 
on  a  footing  satisfactory  to  both  parties,"  but  as  several  contentious 
questions  remain  unsolved,  it  is  evident  that  the  Curia  considers  this 
Bill,  like  its  predecessors,  merely  as  a  further  instalment. 

Politics  are  just  now  absorbing  all  attention  in  Germany,  and  thus  I 
can  give  only  a  passing  notice  to  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  the 
artistic  domain,  the  Jubilee  Exhibition  of  the  ll«iyal  Academy  of  Arts 
at  Berlin,  which  was  designed  to  celebrate  the  centenary  of  the  Arts  Exhi- 
bition. Opened  May  20,  1786,  in  three  modest  rooms  above  the  Boyal 
stables — partly  interrupted  by  the  wars,  1806-15,  it  was  continued 
from  1820  to  1874  biennially,  and  has  since  been  held  annually  up  to 
the  present  time.  The  increasing  number  of  exhibiting  artists  soon 
outgrowing  the  space  afforded  by  the  Academy,  provisional  accommoda- 
tion was  found  in  a  shed.  Now,  the  State  has  erected  a  permanent 
Crystal  Palace  near  the  Lehrte  station,  which  offers  a  worthy  and 
sufficient  home  for  German  art.  The  recent  exhibition  was  international, 
and  most  civilized  countries  were  represented,  France  being  almost 
the  only  exception,  and  sending  only  two  pictures.  Of  course  by  far  the 
largest  number  of  the  works  belonged  to  Germany.  An  historical  division 
represented  the  development  of  German  art  from  1780  down  to  the 
present  time  in  the  schools  of  Berlin,  Diisseldorf,  Dresden,  Weimar, 
&c,  where  works  of  Carstens,  Graff,  Chodovviecki,  Cornelius,  Genelli, 
Lessing,  Kaulbach,  Menzel,  Kriiger,  Richter,  Schadow,  Schinkel, 
Schirmer,  Schnorr,  Knaus,  Bendemann,  the  two  Acbenbachs,  and 
others  were  to  be  seen.  The  spacious  gardens  represented  a  recon- 
struction of  the  front  of  the  Temple  of  Olympia,  with  a  glowing 
panorama  of  Pergamon.  All  the  other  rooms  were  devoted  to  living 
artists.  Of  foreign  countries  England  and  Austria  were  best  repre- 
sented. England  shone  particularly  by  her  portraits,  some  of  which 
formed  a  special  attraction  ;  and  this  was  the  more  welcome,  as  hitherto 
modern  English  painting  had  been  known  to  Germans  who  had  not 
visited  England  only  by  the  engravings  of  Landseer's  stags  and  dogs. 
In  the  first  rank  is  to  bo  named  Herkonier's  "  Miss  Katherine  Grant,'* 
a  picture  of  indescribable  charm,  in  conception  as  well  as  execution. 
You  never  tire  of  contemplating  this  face,  looking  "  like  a  story,"  with 
its  pensive  traits  and  unfathomable  eyes.  The  only  drawback  is  per- 
haps the  ugly  long  Danish  gloves  covering  the  arms.  Sir  J.  Millais 
sent  three  first-class  portraits,  "  A  Beef-eater,"  "  Mrs.  Bischoffsheim," 
and,  above  all,  that  of  Mr.  Hook,  the  painter,  modelled  and  executed 
in  a  style  quite  equal  to  the  best  specimens  of  Van  Dyck's  brush. 
There  were  also  three  other  very  good  portmits:  *•  Baroness  Burdett- 
Coutte  "  by  Edwin  Long,  ♦'  Mr.  Lloyd  Norman  "  by  W.  Ouless,  and 
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There  have  also  come  to  light  fragmeDts  of  one  of  the  orations  of 
Isocrales,  containing  chapters  48  and  49  of  his  fifth  oration ;  of  a 
lexicon  for  the  Mcidias  of  Demosthenes,  and  of  an  unknown  gram- 
marian of  the  first  century  a.d.  The  history  of  the  empire,  too,  has 
received  considerable  illustration  from  Wessely's  researches.  A  series  of 
private  documents  illustrate  the  times  and  mention  the  names  of 
Hadrian,  Antoninus  Pius,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Commodus.  Aurelian, 
Fl,  Severus,  Maximinus  Daza,  and  Julian  the  Apostate.  He  has  found 
the  oldest  imperial  document  yet  discovered  among  the  Fayum  MSS.  in 
an  edict  of  the  year  83  a.d.,  and  a  legal  process  of  the  year  118,  which 
is  most  important,  as  showing  the  development  and  application  of 
Roman  law  in  Egypt.  Two  papyrus  rolls  help  to  determine  disputed 
points  in  chronology  :  one  relates  to  the  length  of  the  joint  reign  of  the 
Emperors  Pupienus  and  Balbinns,  a.d.  237-238;  the  other  fixes  the 
exact  time  of  the  celebration  of  Constantine's  Decennalia  to  a.d.  313  j 
while  as  to  the  Arabic  MSS.,  Karabacek  has  discovered  the  oldest 
document  connected  with  Islam,  in  a  splendid  papyrus,  about  eighteen 
inches  long  by  nine  or  tt»n  broad,  dated  April  25,  G43  a.d.,  or  the  22nd 
year  of  the  Ilegira.  The'  company  of  scholars  to  whom  the  work  of 
investigating  the  Fayum  MSS,  has  been  entrusted  have  now  tried  a 
new  undertaking.  In  my  last  Record  I  told  of  the  "  Corpus  Papyrorum 
Raineri,"  the  first  voUime  of  which  was  published  last  autumn.  They 
have  now  started  an  additional  work  in  connection  with  these  docu- 
ments, in  the  shape  of  the  "Mittheilungen  aus  der  Sammlung  der 
Papyrus  Erzherzog  Rainer,"  *  edited  by  Professor  Karabacek.  it  is  a 
periodical  with  which  all  colleges  and  universities  must  necessarily  provide 
themselves  as  soon  as  they  ascertain  its  true  value.  The  prospectus 
describes  as  its  object  the  collection  in  one  journal  of  studies,  inquiries, 
and  reports  derived  from  the  investigation  of  the  specialists  engaged  upon 
the  MSS.  In  the  "  Corpus,"  in  fact,  we  shall  have  transcripts  of  the 
documents  themselves  ;  in  the  "  Mittheilungen"  we  shall  have  the  ideas 
and  theories  gathered  out  of  the  documents  by  those  who  have  had  the 
best  opportunities  of  studying  them.  The  first  number  of  this  journal 
fully  bears  out  the  promise  of  the  prospectus.  Karabacek  discusses  the 
somewhat  mythical  personage  called  Mokaukis,  who  figures  largely  in  the 
narrative  of  the  capture  of  Egypt  by  the  Saracens.  Karabacek  identi- 
fies him  with  George,  the  Christian  governor  of  the  Egyptian  Babylon, 
who,  intluenced  by  theological  jealousy,  betrayed  Egypt  to  the  Saracens, 
and  got  from  them  the  name  Mokaukis,  which  the  Viennese  professor 
regards  as  the  Arabic  form  of  the  Greek  title  of  honour,  Mtyav\tt<;,  or 
"the  glorious  one."  The  second  article  deals  with  the  Egyptian  Indtction, 
and  is  important  not  only  from  a  chronological  but  also  from  a  social  point 
of  view.  The  first  use  of  the  indiction  calculation  is  usually  attributed 
to  Constantine  the  Great.  Krall  shows  reason  to  think  it  much  older,  and 
attributes  its  invention  to  Egypt.  His  article  has  also  interesting  notices 
of  the  rise  of  the  Nile,  and  of  a  perpetual  banging  gale  of  rent,  which 
existed  iu  Egypt  under  the  Pharaohs,  the  Romans,  and  the  Mahome- 
tans; the  State  being  in  each  case  the  universal  landlord.  Wessely 
then  takes  up  the  same  subject  iu  his  article  on  the  Nile  Indiction, 
dealing  with  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Greek  MSS.,  where  on  p.  28 
he  points  out  that  the  indiction  period  of  fifteen  years  was  known  as 
early  as  the  Emperor  Hadrians  time.     The  remaining  articles  deal  with 

•  "  MittbciluDgeo  aua  der  S&mmlung  der  Pftpyrua  Erzhcrog  Raincr,"  Vienna,  1886. 
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what  we  might  call  the  system  of  bookkeepings  and  accounts  which  pre- 
vailed amonrj  the  Copts,  and  with  the  Hebrew  MSS.  found  at  FayQui  and 
the  Jewish  liturgical  fragments  contained  therein.  Some  brief  notices  of 
the  latest  finds  conclude  a  joarnal  every  word  of  which  is  rich  in  materials 
derived  by  honest  workers  from  viri^in  soil.  The  subscription  is  ten  shilHogs 
a  year;  two  numbers  will  appear  annually;  and  Karabacek  is  the  editor. 
I  do  not  think  I  need  say  more  to  recommend  it  than  to  note  that  the 
second  number  is  to  contain  articles,  among  others,  on  the  Fuyum 
gospel  fragment  by  Bickell,  on  Greek  literary  fragments  from  Fayum, 
and  on  the  first  mention  of  Goths  and  Bultrarians  in  the  papyri  by 
Wesscly,  and  on  the  oldest  Arabic  ciphers  by  Karabacek. 

Among  the  larger  volumes  which  this  winter  has  seen  published, 
a  work  of  LipsiuB  on  the  apocryphal  acts  and  histories  of  the 
Apostles  *  takes  a  foremost  place.  I  have  noticed  ia  various  Records 
the  publication  of  diflerent  portions  of  this  work.  We  have  now 
the  first  half  of  the  second  volume,  the  second  half  having  been  pub- 
lished more  than  two  years  ago.  The  whole  of  the  present  volume, 
embracing  nearly  500  closely  printed  pages,  is  taken  up  with  the  acts 
of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  and  the  apocryphal  acts  of  Paul  and  Thecla. 
It  deals  with  a  subject  which  has  been  often  discussed  of  late  yean? — 
viz.,  the  traditions  about  St.  Peter's  residence  and  episcopate  at  Rome. 
It  enters  very  fully  into  the  question,  gives  all  the  ancient  traditions 
about  Peter  and  Paul,  quotes  all  the  passages  from  the  Fathers,  discusses 
the  remains  of  the  Gnostic  and  Catholic  traditions,  the  local  legends  and 
churches  of  the  city  of  Rome.  I  need  not  say  it  is  very  exhaustive,  but, 
save  to  experts  in  ecclesiastical  historj-,  it  is  scarcely  very  interes 
Hamack's  "  Texte  und  Untersuchungeu  "  continue  to  issue  from 
press  at  a  very  rapid  rate.  I  noticed  the  issue  of  some  volumes  ia 
my  last  Record,  and  now  we  have  a  very  exhaustive  treatise  on  Leontins 
of  Byzantium,  a  Greek  author  of  the  sixth  centnry,  whose  writings 
are  most  important  for  the  history  of  Christian  sects  and  heresies.t 
It  is  a  striking  evidence  of  the  ditlercnt  points  of  view  from  which  the 
same  writer  can  be  viewed  when  we  notice  that  Smith's  "  Dictionary  of 
Christian  Biography,"  vol.  iii.  p.  692,  gives  but  four  hues  to  this  Ijeontius 
upon  whom  Harnack  and  Loofs  spend  JiiiO  pages,  nnd  the  work  is  not 
concluded,  for  Loofs  promises  another  volume,  which  will  deal  with 
Leontius  of  MIeapolis  and  some  other  literary  personages  of  the  same 
name.  Loofs'  interest  in  Leontius  naturally  arose  out  of  the 
original  shape  of  Harnack^s  volumes,  which  dealt  with  Greek  apologists, 
and  specijdly  with  Irenceus,  whose  work  against  heresies  naturally 
led  to  the  study  of  those  later  writers  who  dealt  with  the  same 
subject  and  used  his  materials.  The  five  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  foundation  of  Heidelber;^  University  last  August  gave  birth 
to  a  useful  work  on  Christian  ArcbaBology,  dedicated  to  the  theological 
iaoulty  by  a  German  pastor.  Dr.  Adolf  Hasenclever.  %  This  writer  joins 
ifliue  with  the  great  Roman  archaiologist,  De  Rossi — not,  indeed,  as  to 
his  facts,  because  they  are  incontrovertible,  but  as  to  De  Rossi's 
interpretation  of  the  facts,  which  is  open  to  debate.  In  his  view,  De 
Rossi  and  his  school  set  out  with  two  chief  theses  which  they  maintain 

•  "Die   A-  ■'^•^' ■■'■^•i  Apostelgeschichten  uod  Apostellegenden.''   Von  R.  A.  Lipaii 
Zweit.  Bd.,  fte.     Braunschweig.     I8a7. 

t"Leofit  ,  v.an7-"     Von  Fred.  LooFh.     Bach  I.     Leipzig.    1887« 

*  Dcr  Altokriiitiiolie    Griiberschniuck,   ein    fieifcrag  mr  Cliristlidien  Archidli 
Von  Dr.  A.  Huenclever.     Brauiuchweig.    1686. 
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at  all  hazards — viz.,  that  the  carving,  sculpture,  &c,,  of  the  catacombs 
arose  under  clerical  guidance,  and  that  these  sculptures  embody  and 
teach  a  definite  system  of  Church  doctrine  identical  with  the  present 
Koman  Catholic  system.  Hasenclevcr  discusses  his  subject  very 
thoroughly  so  far  as  German  and  a  few  French  authorities  are  con- 
cemed,  butdoes  not  aeom  to  be  aware  of  the  existence  of  any  English  writer 
dealing  with  his  topic,  later  than  Bingham.  It  is  indeed  an  extraordinary 
fact  that,  with  all  the  German  facility  for  acquiring  English  which  our 
neighbours  display  in  commercial  matters,  they  are  content  to  remain 
ignorant  of  English  literary  work,  with  the  exception  of  that  new  school 
of  students  represented  by  Harnack  and  his  friends.  Even  in  the 
matter  of  purely  German  authorities  Hascnclever  is  scarcely  up  to 
date,  as  in  dealing  with  the  Jewish  catacombs  at  Rome,  which 
were  the  models  on  which  the  Christian  ones  were  formed,  and 
from  which  much  Christian  ornamentation  was  borrowed,  he  takes 
no  notice  of  Dr.  Schiirer's  treatise,  published  in  1879,  styled 
"  Gemeindeverfassung  der  Juden  in  Rom ;  "  not  to  speak  of  the  learned 
Arcoli's  work  (in  Italian)  on  the  Jewish  Sepulchres  of  Naples, 
published  in  1880.  Hasenclever's  work  will  be  found,  howeverj  very 
useful :  it  is  arranged  in  admirable  order,  has  an  exhaustive  table 
of  contents,  and  is,  like  almost  all  German  works,  totally  devoid 
of  an  index — a  fault  fur  which  reviewer  and  reader  alike  ought  to 
devise  some  very  severe  penalty.  Two  other  works  must  terminate  our 
notice  of  German  literature.  One  is  a  Roman  Catholic  volume,  written 
by  a  priest  named  Joseph  Kolberg,  of  the  diocese  of  Ermland,  where  a 
brave  attempt  is  made  to  prove  that  TertuUian  held  the  modern  Roman 
Catholic  view  of  the  Church  and  Church  life.*  TertuUian's  is  indeed  a 
hard  fate ;  he  is  claimed  by  the  extremes  on  both  sides  j  for  one  party  he 
is  an  Ultramontane,  for  the  others  a  Quaker  or  a  Plymouth  Brother,  as 
far  at  least  as  the  ministerial  office  is  concerned.  The  other  work  is 
Herm.  Schiller's  "  History  of  the  Roman  Empire,  from  Diocletian  to 
Theodosius  the  Great.^'f  This  is  one  of  Perthes'  series  of  handbooks  of 
ancient  history,  embracing  the  stories  of  the  Phccnicians,  Hebrews, 
Egyptians,  Assyrians,  and  Greeks,  They  are  massive  handbooks 
certainly,  as  this  one  volume,  dealing  with  one  century  alone  of  Roman 
history,  contains  488  pp.  It  is  well  done ;  it  embraces  a  period  very 
interesting  to  the  Christian  historian,  the  last  groat  persecution  and  the 
triumph  of  Christianity,  upon  which  Schiller  brings  to  bear  the  light 
of  modern  discoveries  in  archaeology,  numismatics,  and  architecture. 
Librarians  wishing  to  furnish  their  libraries  with  the  best  raodern 
editions  of  the  third  and  fourth  century  writers  will  find  his  ex- 
haustive statement  of  bis  sources  very  instructive,  as  a  full  list  of 
authorities  is  set  out  in  the  preface. 

Among  English  contributions  to  Ecclesiastical  History  the  Report 
of  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission  takes  precedence.  The 
Tenth  Report  appears  rather  late,  as  it  is  dated  1885.  It  deals 
with  the  MSS.  in  possession  of  the  Marquis  of  Ormonde,  the  Earl  of 
Eingall,  the  Sees  of  Dublin  and  Ossory,  and  the  Corporations  of 
Waterford  and  Galway.  These  manuscripts  are  Irish,  and  connected 
with  the  history,  ecclesiastical   and   secidar,  of  Ireland   between  the 

•  "  Verfassuni;,   Taltur   a.   DL'ciplin  der  Cliriatlichen    Kirelie   nach  den  Scbriften 
tTertolli Jin's."     Von  J,  Kolberg,  Doct.  der  Tlieologic.     Braunsberg.     1886. 

+  "  Ocsoliichto  der  KomiBchen  Kaiseraeit.''     Yon  H.  Schiller.     Ootlu.     1887. 
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twelfth  and  the  eighteenth  centuries.  The  Ormonde  MSS.  tdl 
of  the  Government  of  the  great  Dake  of  Ormonde,  who  ruld 
Ireland  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. ;  the  Fingall  MSS.  deal  trith  the 
rdgn  of  James  XL  and  of  William  III. ;  the  principal  ODe,  *'  A 
to  the  Blind,"  being  a  vindication  of  James  II.,  and  of  his  ot>tw 
towards  the  Church  of  England  ;  together  with  an  original  account  of 
the  wars  of  William  III,  and  James  11^  narratives  of  the  battles  of  the 
Boyne  and  Anghrim,  and  the  eieges  of  Athlone,  Galway,  and  Linoerick. 
The  pages  dealing  with  the  episcopal  archives  of  Dublin  and  Oesory 
are  very  interesting  to  the  ecclesiastical  historian.  The  See  of  Dahlia 
possesses  an  ancient  MS.  which  Mr.  Gilbert,  the  editor  of  the  Ap[ 
to  the  Report,  thus  describes :  "  The  oldest  of  the  Dublin  rccordsi 
that  designated  '  Crede  Mihi.'  It  is  the  surviving  portion  of  a  regwler 
book  of  documents  connected  with  the  See  of  Dublin,  and  all  the 
contents  are  in  Latin.  On  the  inside  of  the  parchment  wrapper  is  a 
memorandum  by  James  Ussher,  Primate  of  Ireland  a.d.  1624— 5G,  ia 
which  he  assigns  the  transcription  of  the  MS.  to  about  a.d.  \il9. 
It  was  annotated  about  1530  by  John  Alan,  Archbishop  of  Dubltiif 
who  was  killed  by  Silken  Thomas,  Earl  of  Kildare,  in  his  revolt  agatod 
Henry  VIII."  In  this  Appendix  Mr.  Gilbert  has  given  us  a  fall 
calendar  of  the  "  Crede  Mihi ;  "  but  the  Government  ought  to  print  iin 
the  Rolls  series,  as  it  contains  most  valuable  information  concerning  thi 
early  ecclesiastical  and  secular  history  of  Ireland,  from  the  time  of 
Henry  II.  The  very  first  document  in  it  is  a  letter  from  Pope 
jVJexander  IIL,  a.d.  1159-1131,  written  to  Laurence  O'Toole,  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin  when  Henry  II.  captured  that  city,  and  who  ruled 
that  See  from  1162-1181.  Theiner,  a  Roman  antiquarian,  pablisbed 
all  the  documents  connected  with  Ireland  in  the  Papal  archives,  at  tiie 
suggestion  of  the  late  Cardinal  CuUen.  He  had  previously  pubUshei 
"Vetera  Monumenta  Slavorum"  and  "Vetera  Monumenta  PolonijB*; 
and  then,  in  186+,  he  followed  these  up  with  *'  Vetera  Monumenta 
Hibemorum  et  Scotorum."  The  earliest  document  found  at  Romi 
connected  with  Ireland  dates  from  1216,  so  that  the  MSS.  collated  by 
our  Commission  are  some  fitty  years  older.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  the 
Rolls  series  does  not  contain  more  of  these  great  Anglo-Norman  docu- 
ments  preserved  in  Dublin.  There  is  the  "  Crede  Mihi "  with  the 
Archbishop  ;  the  "  Liber  Albus,"  the  "  Liber  Niger,"  and  the  "  Reper- 
torium  Viride"  with  the  Chapter  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral;  »od 
Alan's  "  Liber  Niger  "  at  Trinity  College — all  full  of  iuform&tion  about 
the  mediaeval  history  of  England  and  Ireland,  but  at  present  practically 
useless,  and  in  some  cases  inaccessible.  If  they  were  printed  they 
would  be  most  useful,  even  from  a  Government  point  of  view,  bjb  the 
*'  Liber  Niger  "  contains  the  Acts  of  Parliament  passed  in  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries.  The  Dublin  Parliaments  were  then 
often  held  in  Christ  Church,  and  these  Acts  exist  nowhere  else.  If  these 
books  were  printed,  they  would  be  at  once  placed  beyond  the  manifold 
perils  of  fire,  neglect,  and  robbery — neglect  being  perhaps  the  greateet 
— to  which  they  are  otherwise  exposed.  The  MSS.  calendared  by  Mr* 
Gilbert  from  Galway  and  Waterford  contain  very  striking  and 
times  very  amusing  pictures  of  the  life  of  communities  founded  by 
Anglo-Norman  settlers  in  very  opposite  parts  of  the  kingdom.  While 
writing  on  this  point,  it  is  fitting  to  call  attention  to  an  ecclesiastical 
history  published  by  a  former  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  and  an  eminent 
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canonist  in  days  when  lawyers  were  stadents  of  the  civil  and  canon  as 
well  us  of  English  law.  Dr.  John  Thomas  Ball  was  well  known  in  the 
House  of  Commons  ten  years  a^o.  He  was  for  many  years  the  chief 
lieutenant  of  the  late  Mr.  Disraeli,  by  whom  his  solid  learning  was 
appreciated.  He  then  became  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  and  now, 
retired  from  the  strife  and  din  of  politics,  he  has  returned  to  the  studies 
of  earlier  days,  and  as  the  result  has  proUuced  a  History  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland  *  covering  much  the  same  period  as  Bishop  Mant  in  his 
two  large  volumes.  Dr.  Ball's  work  is  much  more  concise  and  vigorous 
than  the  learned  prelate's.  His  is  the  work  of  an  eminent  lawyer,  and  it 
therefore  takes  a  thoroughly  legal  view  of  the  late  Irish  Establishment 
and  the  fortunes  of  the  English  Government  in  Ireland.  Perhaps  the 
most  interesting  part  of  it  for  very  many  will  he  found  in  Dr.  Ball's 
survey  of  the  Kevision  movement,  which  followed  upon  Disestablish- 
ment. In  note  HH,  p,  350,  is  contained  a  very  accurate  statement 
of  all  the  changes  made  in  the  Irish  Prayer-book,  of  which  Dr.  Ball 
was  perhaps  the  most  competent  expositor^  as  he  was  the  trusted 
adviser  of  the  late  Primate  Beresford,  who  consistently  opposed  every 
changCj  and  therefore  must  often  have  debated  every  proposition  with 
his  vicar-general.  Dr.  Ball  treats  of  many  questions  of  general  interest,  as 
for  instance,  conceromg  the  succession  of  bishops  at  the  Reformation  both 
in  England  and  Ireland,  as  well  as  the  history  and  origin  of  Convocation. 
Dr.  Ball's  work  wants  an  index,  but  has  a  very  exhaustive  table  of  con- 
tents prefixed  ;  but  what  shall  we  say  to  a  Life  of  Baxter,!  of  nearly  500 
solid  octavo  pages,  without  either  a  proper  table  of  contents  or  an  index  or 
an  authority  (juoted  in  the  notes  ?  There  is  really  no  excuse  for  such 
neglect.  A  writer  after  revising  his  proofs  could  compose  an  exhaustive 
table  of  contents  in  two  or  three  evenings ;  and  as  for  an  index  to  such 
a  work,  it  merely  involves  a  fortnight's  careful  work,  which  will  be 
amply  repaid  in  the  thorough  revision  of  spelling,  &c.,  it  involves. 
But  in  this  busy  ag«  writers  have  absolutely  no  claim  on  the  public 
patience  or  respect  who  otfer  them  a  work  like  that  of  Mr.  Davies,  with 
a  table  of  contents  such  as  we  tind  on  pp.  7  and  8,  which  any  child  of 
ten  years  old  might  compose.  As  for  the  body  of  the  work,  it  is  too 
large  and  too  minute  for  its  subject.  A  picturesque  Life  of  Baxter, 
which  would  take  certain  epochs  of  his  life,  and  paint  them 
vigOTOusly,  would  be  very  attractive,  for  he  was  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  the  Puritans.  Effective  biography  is,  however,  a 
very  difficult  work.  Writers  become  immersed  in  their  subject, 
and  they  think  the  public  takes  the  same  interest  in  every  petty 
detail  as  they  do  themselves.  Mr.  Davies'  work  labours  under  certain 
drawbacks,  not  the  least  of  which  is  his  omission  of  all  reference  to 
hi8  authorities.  Still,  it  presents  a  careful  and  loving  picture  of  a 
great  and  good  man's  life,  and  as  such  has  its  own  value.  Mr.  Hore's 
History  of  the  Church  in  England  J  is  written  from  a  very  different 
standpoint,  or  rather  from  the  very  opposite  standpoint,  to  that  of  Mr. 
Davies.  Mr.  Hore  offends  against  none  of  our  canons.  He  gives 
admirable  tables  of  contents,  good  indices,  and  his  volumes  are  very 

•  "The  Reformed  Church  of  Ireland  (1537-1886)."  By  Right  Hon.  J.  T.  BaU, 
LL.D..  D.C.L.     London:  Longmani,     J886. 

t  "The  Life  of  Richard  Bixter."  By  John  H.  Davies,  B.A.  London :  Kent  &  Co. 
1887- 

X  "  T)»c  Chnrch  in  England,  from  William  III.  to  Victoria."  By  A.  H.  Hore,  M.A. 
London:  Parker.    1886. 
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handy  for  reading.  Still,  they  are  tendencr-Tolamee,  ia  the  langcuge  of 
German  criticism.  They  are  controversial  and  written  ia  a  oontroveni^ 
:»pirit,  to  pat  the  same  in  plain  English  ;  and  so  lon^  as  the  historian  it 
a  controversialist  he  can  scarcely  be  quite  fair.  ilr.  Hore  write^^ 
mach  from  the  extreme  Hii^h  Church  as  Mr.  Davies  from  the 
Charch  standpoint ;  and  while  his  volumes  are  interestiag^  and  chatty, 
they  are  often  one-sided  and  prejudiced. 

We  have  space  just  to  mention  a  few  other  works.     Mr.  Coiuier't 
"  Syrian  Stone  Lore,"  *  dedicated  to  Prince  Albert  Victor  of  Walesy  a 
a  valuable  and    interesting   contribution    to  history,  \>y   an  obsenrer 
who   has  lived   and   worked   where   ecclesiastical   history    was   made. 
His   pages   deal   with   Palestine   and  Sv^ia  daring   the    prfr-Christiaii 
and  the  post-Christian  age  alike,  his  narrative  being  brought  dovn 
to  the  times  of  the  Cnisaders.     Mr.  Conder's  work  is  \*alaable  becaoae 
he  gives  us  the  results  of  his  own  immediate  ol)servatioas.      Haseoclerer, 
in  his  work  on  the  catacombs,  reviewed  above  by  us,  would  have  deriveil 
much  profit  from  them ;  but  when  he  wanders  into  the  field  of  ecclesitf> 
tical  history  pure  and  simple,  Conder  makes  sad  mistakes.    Thus,  oa 
p.  274  be  dates  the  first  General  Council  of  Nice  in  327,  while  Clintoa 
or  any  other  authority  would  have  told  him  it  was  held  in  3£5 ;  fixes  (m 
p.  278)  the  controversy  concerning  the  uncreated  li^ht  of  Mount  Tal)or  \t> 
the  fifth  instead  of  to  the  fourteenth  century,  as  Gibbon  would  have  toU 
him  in  his  sixty-third  chapter ;  and  asserts  (p.  296)  that  the  Christians 
had  no  churches  till  the  time  of  Constantine,  though  the  first  edict 
issued  by   Diocletian  in  a.d.   303   prescribed   the   destruction    of  aU 
Christian  churches,  as  he  might  have  learned  from  Eusebins.     Apart 
from  such  errors,  which  have  no  necessary  connection  with  the  text,  Mr. 
Conder's  work  ia  to  be  recomraended  to  students  of  the  Bible  and  of 
[Church  History. — Two  very  thorough  works  have  lately  been  published; 
[the  one  comes  from  England,  the  other  from  Scotland.     Mr.  Chase's 
Chrysostom*'  f  is  styled  a  study  in  the  history  of  biblical  interpretA- 
tion,  but  it  is  much  more ;  it  is  a  careful  and  elaborate  monograph  on  tiiA 
great  preacher  of  Constantinople,  based  on  a  conscientious  inT08ti;>fatu>n 
of  the  original.    It  was  originally  a  Kaye  Prize  Essay  at  Cambridge,  but 
has  been  worked  up  by  a  three  years'  study  of  the  subject  into  a  scholarly 
work  on  Chrysostom  as  a  preacher  and  expositor  of  Holy  Writ.     It  is 
not,  however,  a  popular  work,  but  one  written  by  a  scholar  for  scholars. 
— Dr.  Mitchell,  a  late  Moderator  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  has  pub- 
lished another  work  of  the  same  character  on  "  Puritan  Catechisms."  \ 
He  is  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  at   St.  Andrews,  and   has 
devoted  years  to  this    somewhat  obscure  subject.    The  Westminster 
Catechism  has  had  a  great  influence  in  shaping  the  religious  :  A 

character  of  England,  Scotland,  and  America,  and  is  worth}  o 

of  careful  attention  on  the  part  of  the  secular  as  well  as  the  ecc  ! 

historian.  Dr.  Mitchell's  work  will  be  found  the  best  gui,.  v .  ...c 
)riginal  sources.  But  why  did  both  the  English  and  the  Scotch  divine 
abstain  from  the  labour  of  making  an  index  ? 

Geoecb  T.  Stokss. 

•  ••  .SjTiftn  Stone  Lore. "    By  K  R.  Conder,  K.E.     Loadon;  Bcntley  &  Son.     IJ 
f  «  fTir'.'s.«tnm ; "  a  Study  on  the  History  of  Biblical  Interpretatioa.   By  P.  H.  Cfc 
M-A-  .1-".    1887- 

:  '  u  of  tlie  Second  ReformJktioii."  By  Alex.  F.  Mitchell,  D.D.    Loadoo. 


OXFORD  AFTER  FORTY  YEARS. 


rjlIIAT  Oxford  chatigfcs  faster  tlian  any  other  place  is  not  a  new 
JL  renaark,  and  it  is  a  true  oue  only  M-ithin  certain  limits.  As 
concerns  the  outward  look  of  the  place,  buildings  and  the  like, 
change  has  almost  wholly  taken  the  shape  of  addition  ;  a  great  deal 
that  18  new  has  been  built,  but  very  little  that  was  old  has  perished. 
A  new  city,  oue  might  .say,  has  grown  np  round  the  old  one.  There 
is  that  wonderful  city  of  villas,  which  seems  to  spread  daily  further 
and  further  along  the  roads  which  run  northward  from  old  St. 
Giles.  And  suburbs  of  less  pretension,  endless  rows  of  small  but 
decent-looking  houses,  have  sprung  up  along  every  other  road  out  of 
the  city.  But  all  these  have  sprung  up  where  before  there  was 
nothing,  and  the  old  Oxford  still  abides  in  the  middle  of  it  all. 
In  that  old  Oxford  itself  much  that  is  new  has  arisen,  but  very 
little  that  is  old  has  passed  away.  Nearly  every  college  has  thrown 
out  some  new  building  or  other,  but  very  few  colleges  have  destroyed 
anything  over  which  one  is  inclined  to  weep.  The  new  is  often 
fantastic  and  incongruous,  but  the  old  is  for  the  most  part  there  still, 
with  the  advantage  of  having  the  new  as  a  foil.  Balliol  stands  almost 
alone  in  any  serious  act  of  destruction.  The  new  hall,  which  lifts  itself 
np  like  a  *all  bully  over  the  quiet  and  harmless,  if  not  beautiful,  inner 
quadrangle  of  Trinity,  does  not  add  to  the  fault  of  its  existence  the 
further  fault  of  having  supplanted  anything  much  better.  But  the 
new  chapel  has  come  into  being  only  by  mutilating  one  of  the  most 
perfect  pieces  of  design  in  the  whole  University,  a  chapel,  library, 
and  turret,  modest  enough,  but  the  work,  it  was  plain,  of  some  con- 
summate master  of  his  art  whose  name  has  passed  away.  The  yet 
more  monstrous  barbarism  of  destroying  the  old  buildings  of  Merton 
was  only  threatened,  and  never  happened ;  it  is  enough  to  have  built 
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the  new.  At  Clirist  Church  we  can  forgive  some  things  that  might 
be  regretted,  in  satisfaction  at  the  really  great  work  which  has  made 
the  cathedral  church  of  the  diocese  something  better  than  when, 
forty  years  back,  it  was  practically  only  the  chapel  of  a  single 
college.  The  new  schools  are  a  wondrous  sight  in  the  High  Street, 
but  they  supplanted  only  the  Angel  Inn  ;  though,  to  be  sure,  it  might 
be  said  that  the  honest  commonplace  of  the  Augcl  Inn  did  not 
draw  the  eye  so  irresistibly  to  it  as  the  amazing  piece  of  archi- 
tectural perversity  which  has  sprung  up  on  its  site.  And  there  are 
quarters  in  the  University  where  we  can  come  a  good  deal  nearer  to 
actual  praise.  Where  Wykeham  and  Wayufiete  built  of  old,  some- 
what of  their  taste  and  spirit  still  dwell.  They  built  in  plain  Baglisb, 
before  men  had  been  dazzled  by  Ruskinesque  or  Jacobiean  vagaries. 
And  their  successors  have  the  sense  to  turn  away  from  Ruskinesque 
and  Jacobiean  vagaries,  and  to  build  in  plain  Euglish  still. 

But  it  is  not  of  the  outward  look  of  Oxford,  of  its  architecture, 
old  or  new,  that  I  wish  now  chiefly  to  speak.  The  changes  in  graver 
matters  have  been  wonderful,  and  yet,  like  the  architectural  changes, 
they  have  left  the  kernel  of  the  old  fabric  in  the  midst  of  modera 
additions.  Coming  back,  as  1  have  done,  to  Oxford,  after  a  noD- 
residcuce  of  thirty-seven  years,  I  find  change  in  almost  every  detail, 
and  yet,  after  ail,  I  find  much  that  is  the  same.  In  sonae  points  I 
have  found  the  return  to  Oxford  more  puzzling  than  if  I  had  gone  to 
a  place  of  which  I  knew  nothing  before.  In  another  place  1  might 
have  had  to  learn  a  new  language ;  in  Oxford  the  difticulty  is  that  old 
names  have  got  new  or  modified  meanings.  But  when  I  speak  of  a 
non-residence  of  thirty-seven  years,  I  ought  perhaps  to  explain  myself. 
It  is  certain  that  from  18i7  to  1881  I  lived  elsewhere  than  in 
Oxford,  but  I  had  much  more  to  do  with  Oxford  than  most  non- 
residents. Three  appointments  as  examiner  brought  me  largely  to 
the  place,  and  enabled  rac  to  watch  the  working  of  one  part  of  the 
system  pretty  thoroughly  for  a  good  many  years.  I  seldom  missed 
the  gatherings  of  my  own  college  on  Trinity  Monday,  and  at  one 
time  I  not  uncommonly  paid  visits  to  friends  at  Oxford.  Por  a  good 
many  years  I  watched  the  course  of  Oxford  legislation  very  carefully, 
and  often  came  up  to  vote,  now  and  then  to  speak.  The  changes 
which  followed  the  appointment  of  the  first  Commission  I  watched 
perhaps  as  narrowly  as  any  man ;  but  a  time  came  when,  instead  of 
an  important  change  coming  once  in  a  year  or  two,  two  or  three 
such  changes  began  to  come  in  every  term.  With  fortnightly  revolu- 
tions it  was  impossible  to  keep  up;  my  interest  in  and  my  knowledge 

of  Oxford   matters  flagged,  and— what  I  now  deeply  regret I  took 

little  heed  to  the  doings  of  the  last  Commission,  l  therefore  came 
back  to  Oxford  hardly  prepared  for  the  merciless  havoc  of  these  last 
changes.    I  had  not  learned  how  much  heavier  were  the  scorpions  of 
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the  last  Commission  than  the  mere  whips  of  the  first.  Above  aU,  I 
had  not  learned  how  wonderfully  a  movement,  whose  aim  was  the 
encouragement  and  even  the  endowment  of  research,  was  by  some 
malicious  ingenuity  turucd  about  into  an  iron  code  by  which  research 
baa  been  made  well  nigh  penal. 

One  of    the  most  striking  outward    changes    in   Oxford   is   the 
outward  expression  of  a  most  important  change  in  the   general   state 
of  things.     It  has  been  put  epigrammatically,  that  formerly  nobody  in 
Oxford  was  married    except  the   heads,  but  that  now  the  heads  arc 
the  only  people  who  remain  uamarried.     The  great  increase  of  pro- 
fessorships, the   permission  of  marriage  to  fellows  of  colleges,  and 
the  flocking  to  Oxford  of  not  a  few  who  are  not  professors  or  fellows, 
has  utterly  changed  Oxford  life  from  what  it  was  forty  years  back,  or 
much  less  than  forty  years  back.     The  old   college   life  is  all   but 
destroyed.     The  immarried   fellow,  living  in  his  college  rooms  and 
making  the  college   his  home,  is  now  becoming  exceptional.     Yet 
the  old  college  life  was  a  very  good  life;  it  gave  the  best  possible 
opportunities  for  work,  opportunities  of  which  many  took  advantage, 
and  no  state  of  life  was  so   well    fitted  for  forming  genuine  and 
disinterested   friendships.     And   in  those  days  one  could  really  see 
Bomcthing   of  one's  friends.     This  was  '*  society "  in   a  very  good 
ftcnso  J  but  "  society,"  in  the  sense  in  which  that  word  is  commonly 
understood,   could  not  be  said  to  exist  in  Oxford  forty  years  back. 
When  I  was  scholar  and  fellow,  wo  very  seldom  saw  the  inside  of  a 
house  as  distinguished  from  a  college.     In  fact  there  were  very  few 
houses,  save  those  of  the  heads  and   a  few  married  professors  and 
tutors,  to  see  the  inside  of.     Oxford  society  was  before  all  things  a 
society  of  fellows  of  colleges,  of  men  necessarily  unmarried,  and  a  large 
majority  of  them  clergymen.     It  is  a  great  mistake  to  think  that  all 
fellowships  were  clerical ;  there  were  a  great  number  of  lay  fellow- 
aliips   in   the     University ;    in  some    colleges    all    or    most    of   the 
fellows  might  be  lay.     But   many   fellows  were  non-resident,   and 
many  causes   made   non-residence  more  common  among   lay   than 
among   clerical  fellows.      The   lay  fellow  was  more  often  than  not  a 
barrister,  and,  if  he  practised,  he  was  necessarily  non-resident.     The 
resident  fellows  then  were  mainly  either  clergymen  or  men  intending 
to  become  clergymen.      But  Oxford   society  was  npt  clerical  society 
in  the  same  way  in  which  a  society  so  largely  made  up  of  clergymen 
would   be   anywhere   else.     The  clerical  fellow  was  fellow  Hrst  and 
clergyman    afterwards.     The  average  fellow — there  were,  of  course, 
other  types  on  both   sides  of  him — was   not  uuclcrical  in  any  bad 
sense,   but   his   clerical   character  was  not  put  forward  in  the  same 
way  as  it  commonly  is  with  clergymen  elsewhere.     The  college  was 
to  him  n  home,  but  not  a  permanent  home ;  in  most  cases  he  looked 
forward   to   exchanging  his  fellowship  for  a  college  living.     He  was 
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often  a  tutorj  in  many  cases  an  able  and  diligent  tutor.  But  his 
tutorship  was  an  adjunct  to  his  fellowship  :  it  was  the  business 
the  fellows,  or  some  of  them,  to  do  the  tutors*  work  of  the  college.' 
But  it  certainly  did  not  come  into  the  head  of  the  fellow  and  tutor  of 
those  days  that  he  was  a  member  of  a  tutorial  profession. 

The  changes  which  followed  the  first  two  University  Commissions 
went  far  to  break  down  this  state  of  things.  The  old  college  life 
did  not  perish,  but  it  received  some  severe  blows.  Many  more 
fellowships  were  opened  to  laymen  ;  the  resident  lay  fellow,  acting 
as  tutor  or  not,  became  a  more  usual  character.  On  the  oth« 
hand,  non-residence  spread  more  widely  than  before ;  it  was  in  some 
sort  looked  on  as  the  right  thing  ;  the  notion  that  a  fellow  of  a 
college  could  have  any  duties  as  such  was  put  aside  as  old-fashioned. 
The  consequence  was  that  many  colleges  numbered  very  few  residents  ; 
it  was  sometimes  said  that  fellows  of  Oxford  colleges  were  to  be  found 
everywhere  except  in  Oxford.  The  allowance  of  marriage  too 
began  to  creep  in,  but  chiefly  in  the  case  of  fellowships  attached  to 
professorships.  Still,  as  a  whole,  the  changes  of  those  Commissions 
left  the  old  college  life  in  being,  though  somewhat  modified.  The 
number  of  resident  fellows  was  lessened,  but  those  who  were  left 
lived  much  after  the  old  sort.  But  meanwhile  the  academical 
population  outside  the  colleges  was  growing ;  and  the  changes  of  the 
last  Commission,  allowing  marriage  to  a  much  greater  extent,  have 
gone  far  to  root  up  the  old  ideal.  Large  traces  of  it  are  left  stil 
but  it  exists  as  a  survival  :  it  is  kept  up  by  a  kind  of  cft'ort,  because 
it  has  left  a  kindly  memory  behind  it.     The  life  of  the  thing  is  gone. 

In  my  day  it  was  a  regular  saying,  made  with  more  than  one 
purpose,  but  anyhow  perfectly  true,  that  there  was  no  "  ladies' 
society  "  in  Oxford.  Now  nobody  can  say  that  there  is  any  lack  of 
it.  I  remember  in  my  youth  some  men  complained  of  the  old  lack. 
But  the  object  of  an  University  is  study;  and  it  may  be  doubtf 
whether  the  new  social  state  is  so  conducive  to  study  as  the  old.  The 
new  state  has  led  moreover  to  a  foolish  imitation  of  London 
ways,  Loudon  hours,  and  miich  that  was  utterly  uidiuown  in  the 
simpler  days  of  old.  Above  all,  it  has  surely  had  something 
to  do  with  that  direct  glorification  of  idleness,  the  amazing  im* 
pOrtauce  attached  to  mere  amusements,  which  strikes  one  who 
comes  back  to  Oxford  in  the  new  btate  of  things  as  the 
most  wonderful  change  of  all.  Many  men  in  my  day  were  idl6^ 
enough  ;  but  they  were  not  idle  by  authority.  Now  all  kinds  ot 
amusement  seem  to  be  recognized  as  part  of  the  business  of  the 
place.  A  boat-race,  a  cricket-match,  a  foot-bull  match,  seems  to 
treated  by  quite  grave  persons  as  a  serious  business.  Everything 
the  kind  is  solemnly  chronicled  and  discussed  in  more  than  one 
academical    periodical,    alongside   of    class-lists    and    lectures     and 
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debates  in  Congregation.  Formerly  men  did  not  appear  in  the  streets 
unless  decently  apparelled  ;  now  the  official  dress  of  this  or  that 
sport  seems  to  be  accepted  as  a  fitting  substitute  for  the  discarded  cap 
and  gown.  There  was  formerly  some  regard  to  the  proprieties  of 
things  and  places;  now  a  hall  in  a  college  hall  is  a  common  thing; 
and  we  have  seen  a  new  University  building  solemnly  opened  by 
dancing.  Then,  beyond  all,  there  is  the  portentous  rage  for  play- 
acting. For  the  better  encouragement  of  idleness,  a  playhouse 
is  opened  in  the  University,  and  a  grand  house-warming  takes 
place  iu  the  presence  of  the  chief  resident  officer  of  the  University.  A 
fashionable  player  is  invited  to  lecture,  and  the  young  men  who 
have  been  spending  their  time  in  amateur  attempts  to  practise  his  art 
are  presented  to  him,  as  promising  young  scholars  might  be  presented 
to  some  renowned  master  of  learning.*  Then  there  is  the  yearly 
madness  of  Commemoration,  increasing  each  year  in  intensity  and  in 
extent  of  time,  till  it  seems  to  be  acknowledged  that  Trinity  terra  is 
to  be  an  admitted  term  of  idleness.  There  may  be  some  good  reason 
for  all  these  things  ;  they  may  be  improvements  or  devclopements 
which  the  men  of  a  past  generation  cannot  judge  of;  at  any  rate,  to 
the  men  of  a  past  generation  they  seem  passing  strange. 

With  regard  to  amusements,  athletics  and  the  like,  the  line 
seems  easily  drawn.  Everybody,  in  an  University  or  anywhere  else, 
needs  bodily  exercise ;  he  needs  it,  especially  if  young,  if  only  to  keep 
himself  in  such  a  ease  as  to  be  capable  of  intellectual  work.  And 
every  man  must  judge  for  himself  what  kind  of  bodily  exercise  best 
suits  his  own  constitution.  In  itself  there  is  no  more  objection  to 
rowing  on  the  river  or  playing  at  cricket  than  there  is  to  a  simple 
walk  or  ride  ;  but  there  is  a  danger  about  them  which  there  is  not 
about  the  simple  walk  or  ride.  The  walk  or  ride  is  mere  exercise ; 
it  cannot  become  a  matter  of  business  or  a  matter  of  excitement ;  it 
is  not  looked  forward  to  beforehand  or  dwelled  upon  afterwards. 
The  walk  or  the  ride  too  may  be  made  directly  helpful  to  many 
forms  of  mental  improvement.  But  the  other  forms  of  exercise  are 
looked  forward  to  beforehand  and  dwelled  upon  afterwards.  And 
when  a  form  of  exercise  or  amusement  becomes  in  this  way  a 
business,  when  it  becomes  a  matter  of  serious  thought,  when 
success  in  it  is  looked  on  as  at  least  as  important  as  any  of  the 
honours  of  the  University,  it  has  surely  got  out  of  its  right  place. 
Such  a  position  given  to  any  form  of  mere  amusement  is  at  least 
dangerous.  It  might  be  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  formally  inconsistent 
with  real  study,  with  real  serious  work  of  any  kind ;  for  there 
certainly  are  men  of  strong  wills  and  strong  bodies  who  contrive 


«  Mr.  Irving's  lecture  vraa  reported  in  many  newBDajiera  and  was  made  the  subject  of 
many  Icadiou  articles.    Aboot  tbesaoie  tiiufl  Mr.  Goldv  ' 
manacr — and  we  know  what  that  14 — on  the  Political  History  of  C&oadn. 
paper  reported  it 
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to  combine  the  two.  But  for  ordinary  men  the  combination  is 
least  dangerous ;  if  study  and  amusement  clash,  study  is  likely  to  go 
to  the  wall.  And  again,  the  balls  and  the  play-acting,  with  all  the 
various  forms  of  excitement  which  they  lead  to,  are  far  more  daD{ 
0U8  than  sports  which  are  at  least  forms  of  healthy  outdoor 
exercise.  But  there  is  no  need  to  sit  in  abstract  judgement  on  any 
of  these  forms  of  amusement ;  it  is  enough  that  they  are  not  wanted 
in  an  University.  The  academic  year  is  less  than  six  months  long, 
and  those  six  months  are  not  continuous.  To  do  without  balls  and 
plays  for  three  periods  of  eight  weeks  each  is  surely  no  very  great 
sacrifice,  when  more  than  half  the  year  is  left  for  every  one  to  take 
his  fill  of  them  wherever  else  he  pleases. 

But  the  permission  of  marriage  to  fellows  works  in  another  way 
which  more  directly  concerns  the  life  of  the  colleges.  It  blocks  up 
the  succession  to  fellowships.  It  does  so,  both  in  the  cases  wheie 
fellowships  are  attached  to  professorships  and  in  those  where  marriage 
is  allowed  in  any  other  shape.  I  speak  as  myself  a  married  fellow ; 
but  I  cannot  help  myself.  I  cannot  afford  the  expense  of  six  months' 
residence  at  Oxford  without  an  increase  of  income ;  so  I  must  take 
the  income  of  my  professorship  in  whatever  shape  it  comes.  Now  I 
had  no  kind  of  objection  to  a  certain  suppression  of  fellowships  for 
the  endowment  of  professors,  or  for  any  other  needful  University  pur- 
pose. The  number  of  non-resident  fellows  showed  that  there  were  many 
more  fellowships  in  Oxford  than  were  ever  likely  to  be  filled  by  the 
class  of  men  who  ought  to  be  holders  of  fellowships,  and  there  was 
no  possible  harm  in  getting  rid  of  the  overplus.  But  they  should 
have  been  simply  suppressed  ;  they  should  not  have  been  annexed 
to  professorships.  I  find  my  own  position  as  a  fellow  of  Oriel  an 
anomalous  one.  I  have  indeed  been  welcomed  by  the  fellows  of 
that  college  as  one  who  was  not  their  own  choice  could  hardly  have 
expected  to  be  welcomed,  I  have  become  a  member  of  a  body  to 
which  it  is  a  gain  and  a  pleasure  to  belong.  Still  I  am  out  of  place. 
I  cannot  enter  into  the  general  aflairs  of  the  college ;  I  cannot  get 
the  same  knowledgeof  them,or  feel  the  same  interest  in  them,  as  I  might 
even  if  X  had  been  restored  to  a  fellowship  at  Trinity.  "With  a  fellow 
elected  in  the  usual  way,  but  the  tenure  of  whose  fellowship  allot 
his  marriage,  this  must  be  different.  But  he  blocks  the  successu 
just  as  much  as  I  do.  The  lay  married  fellow,  the  lay  married 
head,  is  likely  to  stay  for  ever.  There  is  nothing  to  call  him  away, 
as  Church  preferment  called  away  the  clerical  fellows  in  times  past, 
and  as  marriage  called  away  fellows  both  clerical  and  lay.  The 
succession  therefore  is  blocked.  A  young  man  who  has  done  *e!l  in 
the  University  has  not  the  same  chance  of  a  fellowship  as  he  had  iu 
times  past.  And  this,  I  am  sure,  is  bad.  A  man  who  has  passed 
through  a  good  undergraduate  career,  and  who  designs  to  make  study 
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his  cliief  object,  should  have  a  fair  chance  open,  to  him  o£  succeeding 
to  a  fellowship.  Now  his  chBuces  are  small.  The  prevalence  of 
marriage  makes  the  number  of  vacant  fellowships  small,  and  those  that 
are  left  are  clogged  by  restrictions  hardly  designed  for  the  promo- 
tion of  learning.  I  could  point  to  men,  older  and  younger,  men 
of  exactly  the  class  for  whom  fellowships  were  founded,  real 
students,  real  scholars,  who  hold  no  fellowships,  and  are  never  likely 
to  hold  any. 

In  fact  the  marriage  of  fellows  has  worked  together  with  many 
other  causes  wholly  to  destroy  the  ol^  conception  of  a  coUegi?.  A 
college  is  before  all  things  a  foundation.  It  is  a  house  built  and 
endowed  for  the  dwelling  and  maintenance  of  students.  The  students 
80  maintained  and  dwelling  together  form  a  society,  a  brotherhood, 
of  men  living  a  common  life  and  having  many  things  in  common. 
The  college  may  rightly  enough  serve  other  purposes  also  ;  but  this 
is  the  first  purpose,  and  with  this  no  other  purpose  should  be  allowed 
to  interfere.  The  ideal  of  the  college  is  a  beautiful  one,  perhaps  too 
beautiful  to  be  ever  quite  perfectly  carried  out.  1  am  very  far  from 
saying  that  it  was  perfectly  carried  out  forty  years  back,  or  that  it  was 
ever  perfectly  carried  out  at  all ;  but  it  certainly  was  much  nearer  to 
beiug  carried  out  forty  years  back  than  it  is  now.  There  were 
several  colleges  where  the  members  of  the  foundation  did  really  feel 
as  members  of  a  foundation.  The  scholars  of  Trinity  certainly  did 
80.  Nor  was  the  original  purpose  of  the  founders  of  scholarships, 
to  give  a  maintenance  to  students  who  could  not  maintain  themselves, 
wholly  forgotten.  I  do  not  say  that  the  scholars  of  Triuity  forty 
years  back  were  exactly  the  "  pauperes  et  indigentes "  that  wc 
perhaps  ought  to  have  been.  But  I  do  not  think  that  we  were  any 
of  us  sons  of  men  of  large  fortunes  ;  we  lived  in  a  quiet  way,  and 
most  of  us  were  glad  of  our  scholarships — I  certainly  was  glad  of 
mine — as  helps  to  living  as  we  did  live.  Of  course  the  scholarships 
were  "  prizes/'  in  the  sense  that  there  was  keen  competition  for 
them ;  but  they  were  not  mere  prizes ;  we  felt  that  we  had  not 
merely  got  something  to  show  that  wc  were  clever  fellows,  but  some- 
thing which  made  us  members  of  a  body,  dwellers  iu  a  house  which 
was  our  own.  The  colleges  again,  with  a  general  likeness  in  their 
constitution,  had  each  one  some  peculiarities  of  its  own.  These  were 
interesting  as  studies  of  foundations,  and  1  believe  they  had  a  real 
practical  use.  Take  for  instance  my  own  two  colleges.  Trinity  had 
both  fellows  and  scholars,  both  equally  members  of  the  foundation  ; 
that  is,  the  society  consisted  of  an  elder  and  a  younger  class.  The 
elder  of  course  formed  the  ruling  body;  but  the  younger  were  as 
much  at  home  as  the  elder,  and  they  had  a  strong  preference  for 
election  to  the  elder  class.  At  Oriel  there  was  no  distinct  class  of 
scholars  apart  from  fellows  ;  scholar  rather  than  fellow  is  the  correct 
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title  of  the  members  of  the  one-bodied  foundation.  There  was  therefore 
no  younger  class  from  whom  fellows  were  to  be  chosen  by  preference. 
The  fellows  of  Oriel  might  come  from  any  quarter.  Now  1  hold 
that  distinctions  of  this  kind  Avere  good  to  preserve.  Each  mode  of 
election  had  something  to  be  said  for  it,  and  something  against  it. 
Oriel  had  a  wider  choice  of  fellows  ;  but  there  could  not  be  the  feoU 
ing  of  having  been  academically  born  and  bred  in  the  house,  of 
being  o/ioffiVuot  ku\  o/io-yuXaxrtc,  which  there  was  at  Trinity.  It 
would  surely  have  been  better  to  keep  on  both  systems  side  by  side. 
And  BO  with  other  peculiarities  of  particular  colleges  ;  some  fellow- 
ships were  perfectly  open,  some  were  confined  to  particular  schools 
or  counties ;  some  fellowships  were  clericalj  some  were  lay  ;  some 
admitted  younger  men  than  the  avcragCj  some  admitted  older ;  most 
fellowships  were  for  life  ;  those  at  Wadham  were  terminable.  Of  these^ 
peculiarities,  if  some  were  mischievous,  many  were  harmless,  many 
were  useful  ;  many  met  particular  cases.  And  I  never  could  join 
without  some  qualification  in  the  cry  against  fellowships  and  scholar- 
ships  where  the  electors  were  under  some  restriction  as  to  schooU  or 
counties.  Why  should  not  a  founder,  in  making  a  benefaction  for 
the  maintenance  of  students,  specially  provide  for  some  class  in  which 
he  took  a  special  interest?  I  am  far  from  defending  all  the  details > 
of  the  old  system  as  it  stood,  ^lany  restrictions,  many  rules  of  ^ 
other  kinds,  worked  very  badly ;  a  thorough  reform  was  needed. 
But  I  hold  that  that  reform  should  have  gone  on  the  principle  of 
boldly  changing  anything  that  actually  worked  badly  and  showed  no 
likeUhood  of  being  made  to  work  well,  but  of  changing  nothing  for 
the  mere  love  of  change,  lleform  should  not  have  taken  the  shape 
of  a  reconstruction  of  the  colleges  after  a  single  model,  and  that  xi 
model  in  which  the  real  object  of  the  foundation  of  colleges  is  quite 
put  out  of  sight. 

A  college  in  the  University,  in  its  original  conception,  is  not 
primarily  a  place  of  education  j  the  University  itself  is.  The 
University  is  not  wholly  a  place  of  education ;  education  is  only  one 
of  its  objects,  and  hardly  the  highest;  but  a  place  of  education,, 
directly  and  primarily,  it  is  and  ought  to  be.  In  it  the  cducatiou 
of  the  young  and  the  learning  of  the  mature  should  both  find  a 
place.  The  young  who  seek  for  knowledge,  and  the  elder  who, 
having  already  much  knowledge,  still  seek  for  more,  ought,  beside* 
the  help  which  the  place  gives  in  other  ways,  to  find  personal  guides 
able  to  help  tbcm  iu  their  several  objects.  The  primary  object  of  a 
college  is  not  the  teaching  of  anybody ;  it  is  the  maintenance  ia  aa 
incorporated  society  of  some  of  those  who  come  to  profit  by  tho 
teaching  and  other  advantages  of  the  University.  When  the  foun- 
dation takes  in  a  younger  class,  scholars  as  well  as  fellows,  the  elder 
brethren  are  the  obvious  teachers  of  the  younger.     And  I  am  fnr 
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from  saying  that  a  college  should  not  take  ia  other  members  besides 
those  on  the  foandation.  In  some  colleges  at  least  so  to  do  was  con- 
templated  from  the  beginning.  By  the  original  statutes  of  Trinity, 
besides  the  president^  twelve  fellows,  and  twelve  scholars,  there 
might  be  twenty  commoners.  And  when  the  colleges  had  largely 
swallowed  up  the  old  halls,  and  when  a  later  statute  obliged  every 
member  of  the  University  to  become  a  member  of  some  college  or 
hall,  it  became  absolutely  necessary  that  the  colleges  should  very 
largely  take  in  other  members  than  those  on  the  foundation.  But 
it  strikes  the  man  of  forty  years  back  as  strange  that  the  relaxation 
of  this  necessity,  the  allowance  of  various  forms  of  membership  of  the 
University  without  membership  of  a  college — unattached  students, 
private  halls,  specially  the  large  and  populous  hall  called  Keble 
College — now  followed  by  Mansfield — should  have  been  followed  by 
the  astonishing  rage,  not  for  enlarging  the  foundations  of  colleges, 
but  for  enlarging  the  buildings  of  the  colleges,  so  as  to  take  in  yet 
more  members  not  on  the  foundation.  The  foundation,  in  short,  as 
a  foundation,  gets  forgotten ;  the  old  corporate  feeling  dies  out  j  the 
scholarships  become  mere  prizes,  to  show  how  clever  the  lads  arc. 
And  the  great  law  of  all  modem  educational  reform  comes  in  :  endow- 
ments meant  for  the  poor  aro  turned  to  the  use  of  the  rich.  Then, 
by  a  kind  of  remorse,  by  a  slight  Aj/enbi/e  of  Inwyt,  to  make  up 
somewhat  for  this  perversion  of  the  endowments  of  the  scholarships, 
exhibitions,  not  scholarships,  are  set  up  for  the  benefit  of  those  to 
whom  the  scholarships  ought  to  go.  The  scholarships  arc  now  used 
as  baits  to  tempt  men  to  this  college  or  that,  l«Jew  scholarships — 
that  is,  exhibitions  under  the  name  of  scholarships,  for  they  carry 
with  them  no  membership  of  a  corporation — arc  founded  with  that 
avowed  end.  College  A  cannot  compete  with  College  B  unless  it 
has  more  scholarships,  unless  it  changes  the  time  of  election  to 
scholarships,  or  what  not.  It  is  really  the  feeling  of  the  shop  over 
the  way.  Each  college  wants  to  be  as  big  as  it  can ;  it  becomes  in 
short  a  great  school,  wishing  to  attract  boarders.  The  fellowship  is 
no  longer  the  maintenance  of  a  student,  a  student  who  in  many 
cases  may  well  be  also  the  teacher  of  his  own  younger  brother  j  it 
becomes  part-payment  of  a  teacher  of  any  who  come  to  the  school. 
One  hears  the  teaching  fellows  of  a  college  spoken  of  as  members  of  a 
"profession/'  as  if  they  were  schoolmasters  or  ushers.  A  student-fellow 
who  uses  the  bounty  of  his  founder  for  the  purposes  for  winch  his 
founder  meant  it  is  now  an  exception  j  perhaps  the  ideal  student- 
fellow  was  always  an  exception  j  but  now  he  is  becoming  nearly  an 
impossibility.  The  various  kinds  of  fellows,  in  the  statutes  put  fbrth 
by  the  last  Commission,  are  so  many  and  so  complicated  that  they 
almost  need  a  special  professor  of  sociolor/ij  to  explain  them.  But 
it  would  seem  that  for  the  kind  of  fellow  whom  founders  wished  for, 
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the  man  who  is  before  all  things  a  student  in  some  branch  of  learn- 
ing, there  will  soon  be  no  place  at  all. 

If  the  competition  between  colleges  seems  strange  to  the  man  of 
the  past  generation,  the  combination  between  colleges  seems  stranger 
still.     Such  and  such  colleges  have   lectures  in  common,  and,  what 
seems  stranger  still,  they  elect  scholars  by  a  common  examination. 
Now  if  the  object  of  a  college  is  simply  to  prepare  under^aduates 
for  an  examination,  if  scholarships  are  simply  prizes  for    those  who 
can  pass  the  best   examination,  I  can  believe  that  these  are  means 
well  adapted  to  those  ends.     But  they  go  far  to  destroy  the  old  idea 
of  the  college  as  a  foundation,  a  house,  a  family.     Indeed  thfi  whole 
system   on    which  the    last  Commission   went  with  regard    to   the 
colleges,  the   way  of  looking  at  education    as  their  first  object,  of 
looking   at  the  college  as  a   kind   of  school,  at  the  fellow  as  a  kind 
of  usher,  a  being  for  whom  there  is  no  place  or  excuse  unless  he  does 
"college    work''— a    work    of  which  the  improvement    of    himself 
seems  to  be  no  part — all  this  naturally  tends  to  a  very  much  greater 
change   even  than  any  that  the  Commissioners  have  made.       If  the 
colleges  arc  to  cease  to  be  houses,  families,  brotherhoods,  if  they  are 
to  be  merely  so  many  schools,  the  question  at  once  suggests    itself 
Is    there     any   need    for    these   independent    schools  ?      Would   it 
not  be  better  to  have  only  one  great  school,  namely,  the  Univenuty 
itself?     ^'ith  the  Commissioners*  notions,  the   colleges  are  in  the 
way ;  it  is   quite   certain  that  no  one  setting  out  with  their  notions 
would  ever  have  set  them  up  :  it  is  simply  old  associations  which  have 
hindered  them  fjom  being  swept  away.     On  the  principles  of  the 
Commissioners,  the  buildings  of  the  colleges  may  be  useful  as  boarding- 
houses  j    but  there  is  no   reason   for   the   existence  of  the   colleges 
themselves   as    separate    corporations,    with    separate    constitutions, 
separate    endowments,    separate    governing    bodies.       The    Kngliah 
University   with   colleges  is   one  thing;    the  German  or    Scottish 
University  without  colleges  is  another  thing;    each  doubtless   has 
some  advantages  and  some  disadvantages  :  each  country,  I  feel  sure, 
will  do  best  by  sticking  to  its  own  system  and  working  it  as  well  as 
possible,  rather  than  by  imitating  the  system  of  the  other.     But  the 
Commissioners  have  given  us  something  which  is  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other.     The  extreme  development  of  the  two  severally  is  where 
all  teaching  is  done  by  college  tutors,  and  where  all  teaching  is  done 
by  University  professors.      But  in   the   present  system  neither  the 
college  tutor  prevails  nor  the  University  professor,  but  the  combined 
lecturer.     He  has  shoved  the  college  tutor  aside,  and  he  tramples 
the  University  professor  under  foot. 

Now  let  no  one  think  that  1  in  the  least  wish  to  see  this  system 
carried  out  further,  that  I  wish  the  colleges  to  become  mere 
boarding-houses,    Mr)  yivotro,   I  have  that  affection  for  the  old  college 
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system  that  I  would  cleave  to  every  scrap  and  survival  of  the 
separate  being  of  those  noble  foundations,  that  grand  series,  from 
Merton  in  the  thirteenth  century  to  Wadham  in  the  seventeenth, 
the  like  of  which  no  other  land  has  to  show.  But  I  do  say  that 
the  last  Commisiiiouers,  and  any  who  approve — there  must  be  some 
who  approve — of  the  doings  of  the  last  Commissioners,  would  have 
been  only  consistent  in  sweeping  away  the  colleges  as  independent 
bodies.  If  each  body  of  fellows  is  to  be  a  mere  company  of 
ushers,  there  is  really  no  need  for  the  elaborate  system  of  separate 
constitutions  and  separate  endowments.  Now  I  wish  the  colleges  to 
be,  if  possible,  as  they  used  to  be,  something  better  than  companies  of 
ushers  with  their  pupils.  I  can  conceive  higher  objects  than 
**  college  work,"  as  *' college  work''  seems  now  to  be  understood. 
The  combined  lecturer  is  beyond  me ;  but  when  we  come  to  the 
old  question  between  the  college  tutor  and  the  University  professor, 
I  firmly  believe  that  between  the  college  tutor,  as  the  college  tutor 
was  of  old,  and  the  University  professor  there  need  be  no  rivalry  or 
opposition  whatever.  The  fault  in  my  day  was,  not  that  the  college 
tutors  stood  in  the  way  of  the  professors,  but  that  the  professors 
did  hardly  anything  at  all.  Not  but  that  many  of  them  were  per- 
fectly ready  to  do  something,  if  they  had  had  the  chance ;  but 
nobody  went  to  thom,  or  was  encouraged  to  go  to  them.  But  the 
wider  and  more  general  teaching  of  the  professor  was  just  what 
was  wanted  to  supplement  the  narrower  teaching  of  the  college 
tutor.  And  be  it  remembered  that  the  college  tutor  is  not  a  mere 
teacher;  he  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  guide  as  well.  His  ofScc  is  a 
domestic  one ;  he  stands  in  a  personal  relation  to  his  pupils,  in 
which  the  professor  does  not  stand.  I  can  conceive  that,  with  a 
well-organized  professoriate,  a  man  who  was  no  very  brilliant 
scholar  might  still  make  a  very  useful  tutor,  if  he  did  his  personal 
work  well,  and  supplied  any  deficiencies  in  his  own  teaching  by 
sending  his  pupils  to  the  proper  professors.  Now  1  do  not  forget 
that  both  college  tutors  and  University  professors  are  comparatively 
modern.  By  the  old  theory  of  the  University  there  is  an  inherent 
right  and  duty  of  teaching  in  every  doctor  and  master  ;  "  professor" 
is  in  truth  merely  another  equivalent  for  those  two  syuonymoqs 
names  ;  the  formal  style  of  the  doctor  in  divinity  is  still  "  Sacrae 
TheologitB  Professor."  One  may  stop  to  remark  that,  if  the  right 
and  duty  of  teaching  belongs  to  every  doctor  and  master,  some  care 
shoidd  be  taken  to  make  every  doctor  and  master  capable  of 
teaching.  But  the  immediate  point  is  that,  as  the  colleges  grew  and 
their  relation  to  the  University  was  settled,  the  growth  of  two 
distinct  classes  of  teachers,  one  in  the  University  at  large,  the  other 
in  particular  colleges,  seems  a  very  natural  and  healthy  bit  of 
•volution.     And  in  my  day  the  old  theory  did  surviTe  in  a  certain. 
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way  J  the  old  private  coach  was  no  unfair  representative  of  tl 
independent  doctor  or  master  teaching  simply  as  a  doctor  or  master. 
But  under  the  present  system  au  anomalous  class  of  teachers  has 
arisen  who  are  neither  University  professors,  nor  college  tutors,  nor 
masters  teaching  simply  as  such.  The  combined  lecturer  comes 
under  none  of  those  heads ;  and  it  is  the  combined  lecturer  who 
now  reigns ;  he  goes  far  to  crowd  out  all  the  others.  Yet  his 
position  is  an  anomalous  one,  for  which  no  place  could  have  been 
found  in  the  relation  of  colleges  and  University  as  they  stood  a  few 
years  back.  He  is  not  an  independent  master  teaching  as  snch; 
for  somebody  appoints  him.  Nor  is  he  a  domestic  offi( 
of  one  college,  with  duties  confined  to  the  walls  of  that  college.*^ 
Nor  is  he  a  public  University  oflicer,  like  the  professor  or  reader. 
He  lectures  to  members  of  several  colleges,  sometimes,  I  believe,  to 
members  of  any  college.  Such  a  position  is  utterly  different  from 
that  of  a  college  tutor,  standing  in  a  personal  relation  to  the  men 
of  that  college.  Surely  a  man  holding  such  a  position,  lecturing 
to  members  of  the  University  at  large,  should  be  au  University 
officer,  under  University  rule  and  control.  Reserving  the  right  of 
every  master  to  teach  if  anybody  will  come  to  be  taught,  surely  all 
teaching  beyond  the  walls  of  a  single  college  should  be  University 
teaching,  the  teaching  of  authorized  professors  and  readers.  It  is  a 
professor  who  speaks,  and  I  am  doubtless  inclined,  like  all  other 
men,  to  magnify  my  own  office ;  but  surely  the  professor  of  any 
branch  of  knowledge,  who  either  is  a  master  of  that  branch  of 
knowledge  or  else  is  unfit  to  be  professor  of  it,  should  be  the 
acknowledged  bead  of  his  own  branch.  There  are  subjects  studied 
by  so  few  that  the  professor  himself  can  do  all  that  is  needed  in  them. 
There  arc  others  which  have  many  students,  and  which  therefore 
require  many  teachers.  But  surely  the  professor  should  be  the 
head  of  those  teachers.  They  should  act  in  some  kind  of  relation  to 
him.  He  might  well  take  some  branches  of  the  subject  himself, 
and  allot  others  to  the  readers  and  lecturers,  all  working  together  in 
fellowship.  One  might  even  expect  that  the  younger  teachers  of  a 
subject  would  be  foremost  to  attend  the  lectures — presumably  of  a 
higher  and  more  general  kind  than  their  own — of  one  whom  they 
may  fairly  look  on  as  their  chief.  The  actual  state  of  things  is  far 
different.  There  never  was  a  more  singular  ease  of  a  movement 
being  turned  about  to  a  result  the  exact  opposite  of  that  for  which 
it  was  intended,  than  the  fact  that  the  last  Commission  arose  out  of 
a  movement  for  the  advancement  of  research.  We  heard  a  great 
deal  about  the  *'  endowment  of  research,"  sometimes  the  ''  subsid] 
of  research,"  whatever  that  meant.  The  Commissioners,  everyboc 
thought,  were  to  do  something  for  men  of  learning  as  such.  \Yhether 
the  endowment  of  researrh  was  a  very  practical  idea  may  be  doubtodj 
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more  man  mai  uuraoer  wui  ever  oe  given,   w 
fessor  must  know  better  than  any  set  o^  niT^  ' 
beforehand  the  number  of  lectures,  more  or  \, 
needs  at  any  particular  time.     And  the  odd  \\^ , 
number  is  rigidly  fixed|  the   nature  and  subjtci  , 
fessor's  choice.    I  may  lecture  publicly  or  privately  ^ 
lecture  on  anything  I  please ;  for  I  am   bound  fcimuvT. 
" some  part  of  modern  history,"  and  the  Commissioiu, 
more  than  anybody  else,  attempt  to  define  what  "  njodcru     •  ^^^ 

As  to  everything  else  I  am  perfectly  free  ;  but  I  must  gist^'-  ^ 

lectures  in  a  year,  and  in  two   terms  out  of  three  I  m\j*v^"^        "^^ 
twice   a   week  for   seven    weeks.      The   amount  is   very  i^O*  * 

excessive ;  left  to  myself,  I  should  very  likely  do   more.     It  .^^ 
being  ordered,  the  being  distrusted,  the  being  treated  like  an  t^ 
and  not  like  a  man  who  is  or  ought  to  be  at  the  head  of  his  subjC 
which  is  the  grievance.     There  is,  to  be  sure,  the  "  lecture  list,"^ 
paper  in  which  the  lectures  of  all  professors  and  other  teachers  at^ 
announced  so  long   beforehand  that  the   announcements   have  com- 
monly to  be  altered   before   the   time    comes  for  carrying  them  out. 
A  vast  deal  of  time  ia  wasted  on  making  this   list,  which   always 
reminds  one  of  "  the  number  and  hardness  of  the  rules  called  the  pie/^ 
To  arrange  the  times  and  places  of  lectures  seems  to  be  a  far  harder 
taak  than  to  give  the  lectures  when  the  time  comes.     The  list,  when 
made,  conlaius  the  lectures  of  the  University  professors  and  readers, 
jumbled  up  with  the  lectures  of  tutors   aud   lecturers  in  particular 
ooUeges  or  groups  of  colleges.     The   union  is  odd,  for  one  would 
have  thought  that  the  work  of  a  professor  was,  or  ought  to  be,  some- 
thing that  would    interest  the  University  in  general,  and  even  some 
beyond   the   University,   while  the    lectures  of  college   tutors   and 
lecturers  surely  matter  to  no  one  but  the  undergraduates  of  the  colleges 
concerned.      Aud  if  these  two  are  mixed  together,  surely  the  indepen- 
dent master,  who  does  now  and  then  show  himself,  ought  to  be  ad- 
mitted also.     But  for  him  there  is  no  place.     To  get  on  the  list  the 
roan  who  is  uot  professor  or  reader  has  to  be  certified  by  the  head 
of  some  college  or  hall. 
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The  list  "which  has  so  nrach  time  and  thought  spent  upon  it,  and 
■which  secma  to  be  always  making,  is  made  by  a  Board  consisting  of 
professors  and  readers  sitting  ex  officio,  and  of  other  elected  members. 
How  those  members  arc  elected,  and  by  whom,  is  sometimes  a  little 
mysterious.  What  is  certain  is  that  the  most  eminent  of  the  elected 
members  have  a  singular  way  of  disappearing  from  the  Board.  It 
is  said,  but  it  is  hardly  credible,  that  an  eminent  scholac  haa  been 
known  to  disappear  because  a  single  elector  met  by  himself,  and 
elected  himself  instead  of  the  eminent  scholar.  Anyhow,  howerer 
the  Board  is  formed,  the  professor,  no  less  than  the  combined  lecturer, 
is  bound  to  submit  his  scheme  of  lectures  to  it.  In  an  usher  this 
may  be  very  well,  but  hardly  in  a  man  who  is,  or  ought  to  be,  at  the 
head  of  his  subject.  But  hark  what  follows  :  the  professor  must  submit 
his  lectures  to  the  Board  ;  the  Board  may  give  him  advice,  if  they 
please ;  but  it  is  expressly  ordered  that  he  need  not  take  their  advice. 
If  they  disapprove  of  his  scheme,  they  may  report  him  to  the  Vice- 
Chancellor.  What  the  Vicc-Chancellor  is  to  do  to  him  if  he  is 
reported,  the  ordinance  fails  to  decree. 

These  absujd  enactments  are  of  course  never  put  in  force,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  the  members  of  the  Board  have  too  much 
sense  to  put  them  in  force.  Against  the  Modern  History  Board  I 
have  nothing  to  sayj  they  have  treated  me  well  in  every  way.  They 
chose  me  their  chairman  when  they  might  have  chosen  somebody 
else ;  they  chose  me  personally  to  several  places,  notably  to  a  share 
in  the  appointment  of  Examiners,  to  which  they  might  have  chosen 
somebody  else ;  they  have  given  me  no  trouble  about  my  lectures, 
such  as  the  ordinance  authorized  them  to  give ;  the  only  sug^cstioa 
which  they  have  made  to  me  has  been  one  which  I  gladly  accepted. 
The  only  fault  is  the  waste  of  time,  which  is  not  their  fault,  but  the 
fault  of  the  Commissioners.  I  only  hope  that  a  body  to  which  I 
have  every  reason  to  be  grateful  will  not  be  angry  with  me  when  I 
say  that  I  have  not  yet  found  out  the  use  of  the  Board  nor  the  uee 
of  the  lecture  list  j  nor  when  I  say  that  I  think  that,  if  there  is  to  be 
a  Board  of  Modern  History,  the  Regius  Professor  ought  to  be  its 
ex-officio  chairman,  and  to  have  a  voice  ex  officio  in  appointing 
Examiners  in  Modern  History.  The  dilemma  is  plain :  either  the 
professor  is  the  fittest  man  for  these  functions,  or  he  is  unfit  to 
be  professor  at  all.* 


*  I  had  once  liopcd  to  liaTe  a  chance  of  sayiog  %  little  more  on  thc«n  points.  Nollooff 
ago  the  UouEe  of  CommonB  was  seized  trith  a  longing  to  know  eometbing  about  tJ»e 
doings  of  profeason.  A  number  of  qiieationi  were  sent  out,  to  most  of  trhich  Ih© 
answera  were  to  be  found  in  the  Commisaionent'  book  of  Ordiuancea.  T'  ■  '•■  -  *be 
Houso  wanted  to  know  soinothiog  more  than  that,   I   wrote  at  some  let  •    J 

had  l^et-n  aiiaweringa  Commisiiion — on  Bovtral  of  the  points  STiggeste<l,  and  i  .  ^  wc 

were  bid,  my  paper  to  the  then  Vice-CIianwlior.  What  became  of  the  paiver  i  do  utA 
I  now,  and  who  wrote  the  answers  which  appeared  in  my  name  I  do  not  know  ;  I  only 
know  that  I  never  uw  my  paper  again,  and  that  I  did  not  write  the  pnbli^od  onsweta. 
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It  is  hardly  possible  that  the  last  Commissioners,  in  framing  their 
ordinances,  deliberately  intended  to  throw  hindrances  in  the  way  of 
research,  or  to  degrade  the  professors  as  the  representatives  of 
research.  They  most  likely  did  not  think  about  the  matter.  The 
Commissioners,  or  whoever  guided  the  Commissioners,  had  some- 
how got  hold  of  the  notion  of  the  University  as  a  mere  school, 
a  mere  place  of  education,  not  a  place  of  both  education  and  re- 
search ;  and  they  made  their  statutes  accordingly,  not  for  masters  of 
the  different  branches  of  knowledge,  but  for  ushers  teaching  boys. 
Of  the  colleges  as  foundations  they  seem  not  to  have  thought  at  all ; 
but  they  were  not  qui£e  prepared  to  carry  out  their  own  leading  idea 
by  turning  them  into  mere  boarding-houses ;  so  they  left  them  as 
other  schools  provided  with  other  ushers.  People  used  to  mock  at 
the  minute  and  rigid  statutes  by  which  some  of  the  old  founders — not 
the  oldest  of  them — bound  the  members  of  their  foundations ;  here  we 
have  statutes  just  as  minute  and  rigid  to  bind  men  who,  if  they  are 
at  all  worthy  of  their  places,  must  know  far  better  what  to  do  than 
any  Commissioners  can  tell  them.  We  are  now  in  the  Jubilee  Year ; 
a  Jubilee  Year  ought  to  be  a  year  of  deliverance,  a  year  of  setting 
free  the  captive.  No  better  form  of  deliverance  could  be  thought 
of  than  a  short  Act  of  Parliament  annulling  the  acts  of  the  last 
Commissioners,  and  setting  the  University,  its  professors,  and  its 
colleges,  free. 

In  another  article  I  hope  to  deal  with  some  other  branches  of  the 
subject,  which  do  not  so  much  concern  the  action  of  any  Commission, 
but  rather  the  action  of  the  University  itself,  chiefly  with  regard  to 
subjects  of  study  and  examination,  during  the  last  forty  years. 

Edwabd  a.  Fbxeman. 
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ONE  of  the  brightest  visions  created  by  the  ituagination  of  poets 
and  prophets  is  that  of  a  golden  age.  past  or  future ;    an  »ge 
when  there  has  been^  or  shall  be,  no  war  and  no  cruelty  ;    an  age  of 
risdom^   reasoOj   and   gentleness   among  all  mankind.      Sut    if    ire 

irch  the  depths  of  written  and  traditional  history,  or  those  older 
\nd   truer  histories,  the    records  of  the   rocks,  there    is    abundant 
evidence  that  no  such  golden  age  has  existed  for  man  or  beast ;    and 
if  we  read  the  signs  of  the  times  without  prejudice,  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt,  not  only  that  a  future  golden  age  is  utterly  beyond  our  ken, 
but  even  that  at  this  moment  the  civilized  world  is  passing  through 
one  of  the  retrograde  movements  which  occur  from  time  to  time,  and 
are  the  backwash   of  the  much-vaunted   "  wave  of  civilization/'      It 
may  be  admitted  that,  on  the  whole,  there  Ls  progress,  but  it  would 
be  a  fatal  error  to  take  the  desires  and  interests  of  a  commonwealth 
like   our  own,   chiefly  commercial   and  with   more  territory  than  it 
knows  how  to  manage,  for  the  general  feeling  of  civilized  mankind. 
And  if  civilized  nations  are  not  yet  weaned  from  the  contempla- 
tion   of  war   as  a  necessity   and   a  glory ;    if  such   people   as    the 
brilliant  French,  and  educated,  deep-thinkiug  Germans,  are  at  this 
moment  sharpeniog  and  brandishing  their  swords  against  each  other, 
how  are  we  to  expect  that  semi-civilized    States  like  Russia,  or  the 
barbarous  tribes  wliich  still   occupy  so  large  a  portion  of  this   fair 
world,  are  to  leap  at  one  bound  up  all  the  steps  of  progress  in   the 
"  enthusiasm  of  humanity  '' — steps  over  which  the  lenders  of  civilizj 
tion  have  so  painfully  toiled  during  the  lapse  of  centuries,  and  ih)wi 
which  some  of  them  are  now  apparently  descendiug  ? 

Yet,  in  the  midst  of  the  anxieties  caused  by  our  pauic-brcedii 
unreadiness    for   war,  there   are    still   some    individuals   so   curiousl 
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insular  ill  habit  of  thought  as  to  expend  their  valuable  time  and 
nergies  in  attempting  to  propagate  the  idea  that  we  have  no  need  of 
an  army  ;  aud  others  ivlio  ask  plaintively  to  be  told  for  \vhat  purpose 
England  requires  a  military  force,  seeing  that  she  is  surrounded  by 
ea,  and  therefore,  they  presume,  safe  from  invasion.  At  least,  these 
seekers  after  truth  show  us  a  shining  example  of  one  great  principle 
of  the  military  art — namely,  that  the  beat  way  to  defend  one^a  own 
ground  is  to  carry  tbe  war  into  that  of  the  enemy.  Tlieir  question 
is  not  unlike  the  posers  set  to  their  elders  by  children  who,  during 
norac  homily  on  conduct,  will  ask :  "  "Why  is  anybody  born 
naughty  ?  "  or  as  if  a  student,  during  the  demonstration  of  a  diflficult 
problem  in  astronomy,  should  refuse  to  proceed  further  until  his 
tutor  had  made  clear  to  him  what  is  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  force 
of  gravity  ;  for,  to  such  original  depths  must  the  bucket  be  sent 
down  by  him  who  attempts  to  bring  to  the  surface  the  truth  about 
armies  and  their  necessity.  How  far  shall  the  argument  go  back? 
and  how  much  may  be  taken  for  granted  ?  Obviously  the  task 
becomes  too  much  for  mortal  strength  if  we  may  not  take  for  granted 
original  sin,  or  the  struggle  for  existence,  or  whatever  may  be  the 
favourite  explanation  of  the  fact,  that  from  all  time  men,  like  other 
animals,  have  fought  for  love,  for  hunger — including  earth-hunger  in 
man's  caae — and  generally  to  get  by  means  of  force  whatever  their 
hearts  were  set  upon,  even  if  it  were  the  conversion  of  their  brother 
from  the  error  of  his  religious  or  political  ways.  It  would  be  tedious 
to  give  the  proofs  of  thiH  fact  vith  which  all  history  teems,  and  the 
answer  would  proljably  be  :  "  We  don't  need  any  information  about 
the  exterminating  wars  of  savages,  or  the  raids  of  robber  barons,  or 
<ievastations  of  religious  persecutors,  or  the  scientific  campaigns  of 
ambitious  princes;  the  question  is,  Why,  in  tliis  era  of  civilization,  in- 
tellectual, and  commercial  progress,  and  general  mildness  of  manners, 
it  should  be  necessary  to  have  standing  armies,  especially  in  this 
commercial  country  of  ours  ?  " 

Now,  on  this  point  turn  a  great  many  curious  fallacies  and  mis- 
rehensions  of  facts.  Without  denying  that  we  are  all  gradually  be- 
ing gentler  and  more  civilized,  it  must  be  confessed  that  tlic  stage 
to  which  we  have  reached  is  still  inconveniently  crowded  with  police, 
judges,  lawyers,  convicts,  and  even  here  and  there  an  executioner  with 
his  gibbet.  And  there  would  probably  have  to  be  many  more,  if  it 
were  not  known  that  behind  all  stands  the  army,  rcatly  in  the  last 
resort  to  support  law  and  order.  The  quiet  scholar  who  labours  at 
his  desk  for  the  advancement  of  learning,  the  comfortable  tradesman 
who  piles  up  his  guineas  in  full  assurance  that  his  family  and  fortune 
will  be  protected;  and,  generally,  the  whole  decent  peace-loving  folk 
owe  to  the  existence  of  an  array  their  freedom  from  daily  peril,  and, 
in  this  country  at   least,  their  immunity  from  forcible  calls  to  pay 
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with     their    persons    the    blood-tax   which    they    grudge     to    g;ive 
from    their    purses.       If   a    proposal    were    made    to    abolish    the 
police  of   this   civilized  city   of  London,  what   a  fine  outcry  there 
would  be    at    the  madness    of    letting   the   dangerous  classes  hate 
their   way.      Why,    then,    should    they    suppose    that    there    are 
no    international  dangerous    classes    ready    to    take    advantage   of 
the  absence  of  those  international  police  called  armies?      National 
security,  wealth,  and  freedom  to  move  forward  in  the  path   which 
suits  any  nation  rest  entirely  on  the  power  possessed  by  that  nation 
to  defend  itself  against  the  aggression  of  the  dangerous    classes  of 
the  world.     Tlie  day  has  not  arrived,  if  it  ever  will,  when,  there  are 
no  poor  and  warlike   nations  ready  to  say :  "  I  will  come  with  niy 
iron   and   take   all  that   gold  " — gold  of   wealth,  gold  of   freedom, 
civilization,  and  progress.      And  if  we  question  ourselves  honestly  as 
a  people,  we  cannot  but  admit  that  slackness  of  trade,  with  its  thrat 
of  poverty,  invariably  produces  outcries  for  opening  up  new  markdi 
even  at  the  point  of  the  sword.      Of  all  causes  for  the  decline  of  the 
military  spirit  the  most  powerful  has  probably  been  free  trade  ;  yd 
the  instinctive  desire  for  freeing  our  trade  was  the  main  cause  of  our 
wars  in  the  eighteenth  century ;  and  what  else  but  the  determinatiao 
to  make  and  keep  trade  free  has  led  us  lately  into  Burmah  ?      We 
go  with   our   iron,    and  force   the  presence  of  our  traders    on  nn- 
willing  but  weak  nations,  yet  believe  that  we'may  be  weak  and  safe; 
In   time   past,   before  the  invention   of  gunpowder,  nothing^  frt& 
easier  than  to  form  an  army  for  ofl'ence  or  defence.      Nearly  everr 
man  possessed  a  weapon,  and  knew  how  to  use  it.     There  were  no 
standing  armies  nor  any  need  for  them,  since  the  time  of  Romaa 
discipline ;    but   princes    raised  levies   without    difficulty,    and    the 
whole  gentle-born  population  consisted  either  of  military  leaders  or 
of  clergy ;  both  avocations  being  sometimes  exercised  by   the   same 
individual.     But  with  gunpowder  came  increased  expense,    both  in 
the  explosive  itself  and  the  weapons  introduced  for  its  service.      The 
classes    from  which  the  private  soldiers  were  drawn  could   not  afford 
to  buy  and  keep  such  costly  firearms,  and,  moreover,  an  amount  of 
discipline  and  practice  not  required  before  became  necessary.    Hence 
trained  armies  began  to  take  the  place  of   the  rude   militia  whidi 
formerly  sufficed^  for  war  purposes.     The  troops  had  to  be  paid,  and 
thus  gradually  arose  the  system  of  armies  separated  from  the  rest  of 
the  population.     The  new  organization  for  Tvar  had  its  good  and  bad 
side.      It  was  good  that  the  bulk  of  the  people  should  be  free  to 
pursue  the  arts  of  peace,  but  armies  became  mercenary  and  addicted 
to  plunder  and  high-handed  measures  of  various  kinds.     A  separa- 
tion in  habits  and  interests  occurred  between  them  and  the  pcopl 
and  a  feeling  of  antagonism  was  developed,  which  is  at  the  root 
most  of  the  prejudices  cherished  to  this  day  by  the  British  people 
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-soldiers  by  i;*hom  tbey  are  guarded.     In  other  countries 

he  re-introduction  of  compulsory  general  service  has    once  more 

identified  the  army  with  the  people,  and,  while  weighing  to  a  con- 

idcrable  extent  on  the  productive  powers  of  nations,  has  yet  served 

some    instances  the  cause   of    education,    and   helped  to  weld 

ogether  the  different  provinces  of  the  same  country.     Respect  for 

order  and  authority  has  been  created  and  fostered,  and  soldiers  going 

back  to  their  homes,  after  a  comparatively  short  period  in  the  ranks, 

have  carried  Mith  them  the  germs  of  virtues  which  they  and  their 

amilies  might  never  have  known  but  for  the  education  received  by 

em  during  their  term  of  service  in  the  ranks.     How  far  general 

service  has  influenced  nations  for  good  is  difficult  to  determine,  but 

the  troops  of  Germany,  which  first  iutroduced  the  practice,  behaved  in 

806  and  1870-1  with  amoderation  and  good  fecliugfor  the  vanquished, 

ilfhich,  if  it  still  left  something  to  desire,  was  a  remarkable  improve- 

cnt  on  the  excesses  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  the  Seven  Years'  War, 

and  even  the  campaigns  of  1814  and  1815.      Englishmen,  for  good  or 

evil,  prefer  to  keep  up  a  separate  army  fairly  well  paid,  though  the 

Volunteer  movement  is  a  proof  that  the  idea  of  citizens'  contributions 

to  the  defence  of  the  country  by  personal  service  has  fixed  some  roots 

British  soil. 

The  objectors  to  the  existence  of  armies  base  their  main  argu- 
ment on  the  supposition  that  soldiers  are  the  embodiment  of  the 
principle  of  force,  and  imagine  that,  if  they  were  got  rid  oil",  a  reign 
of  peace  would  ensue.  Their  syllogism  is  :  war  is  an  evil ;  war  is 
"waged  by  soldiers ;  therefore,  if  soldiers  were  abolished,  an  evil 
thing  would  go  with  them.  But  they  have  first  to  prove  that 
soldiers  alone  can  make  war.  On  the  contrary,  the  most  terrible 
and  destructive  invasions  have  been  those  not  conducted  by  regular 
armies.  The  hordes  of  Zenghis  Khan,  the  barbarians  who  overran 
the  decaying  Koman  Empire,  grown  luxurious  and  iinwarlike,  the 
tribes  of  Central  Asia  which  so  long  made  any  civilization  impossible, 
were  not  regular  armies  ;  and  if  it  be  said  that  we  should  let  snch 
people  as  the  Kaffirs,  the  Zulus,  the  Sikhs,  the  Mahrattas,  or  the 
Burmese  go  their  own  way  in  peace,  the  answer  is  that  it  is  not 
generals,  but  merchants,  who  first  interfere  with  them,  and  the 
.  aggressive  spirit  which  the  peace  party  has  to  put  down  is  not  that 
I  of  soldiers,  but  of  bagmen.  It  is  somewhat  inconsistent  to  talk  of 
^^  peaceful  triumplis  of  commerce,  seeing  that  every  step  made  by 
^B  commerce  is  invariably  either  preceded  or  followed  by  the  use  of 
^H  anna.  The  freedom  of  the  ocean  was  gained  by  fighting,  and  the 
^^  commerce  of  the  British  Empire  places  its  throne  upon  English 
bayonets.  Armies  are  not  the  cause  of  war,  but  the  regulation  of  it, 
and  reduction  to  its  mildest  terms. 

A  favourite  theory  of  those  who  attack  the  existence  of  armies  is, 
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that  the  soldiera  who  compose  them  are  by  their  eulistment  removed 
from  the  ranks  of  producers  of  wealth,  and  become  droaes,  living 
on  the  labour  of  the  people.  There  is  just  enough  trath  ia  this  to 
make  it  a  formidable  argument  in  appearance,  but  it  has  very  little 
point  when  applied  to  such  a  small  force  as  the  army  of  £ngland, 
recruited  by  voluntary  eulistment.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  untrue 
that  the  bulk  of  recruits  would  be  producers  if  not  enlisted.  Every 
oflScer  whose  duty  brings  him  into  contact  with  recruits  knows  that 
one  of  the  chief  incentives  to  enlistment  is  the  want  of  work ;  and 
another  is  the  roving  spirit  which  prevents  a  youth  from  settling 
down  till  he  has  seen  something  of  the  world — that  spirit  ■which  has 
moulded  the  character  of  the  nation  and  created  the  vast  colonial 
empire  beyond  the  seas.  But  supposing  it  were  true,  which  it  n 
not,  surely  there  is  something  a  little  absurd  in  the  suppositiou  tint 
no  useful  work  can  he  done  in  a  community  except  the  productioa 
of  wealth.  The  London  Fire  Brigade  is  no  producer  of  wealtli, 
nor  are  the  police,  nor  the  iusurance  companies,  nor  members  of 
Parliament,  nor  Ministers  of  the  Crown  as  such ;  they  may  be  anythi 
in  their  private  capacity,  and  so  may  soldiers  who  happen  to 
possessed  of  capital.  Lafvyers,  doctors,  parsons  are  not  by  their 
profession  wealth-producers ;  and  a  hundred  other  instances  might  b 
given  of  useful  persons  who  are  not  wealth-producers — some  of  them 
not  even  wealth-protectors ;  and  the  soldier  can  at  least  claim  to 
exercise  that  function. 

But  of  all  people  the  last  who  should  accuse  soldiers  of  being 
ez])en8ive  to  the  community  are  the  shopkeepers.  Does  the  soldier 
live  for  a  short  term  of  years  on  contributions  paid  by. the  commtmity 
which  he  protects?  The  shopkeeper  lives  all  his  life  on  the  con- 
tributions of  the  community  which  he  tempts  to  extravaguict. 
When  one  thinks  of  the  superabundant  mass  of  shopkeepers,  all 
producing  nothing,  but  getting  their  livelihood  out  of  the  toll  which 
they  take  of  goods  while  passing  between  the  producer  and  ood» 
sumer,  the  cost  is  startling.  When  figures  arc  added  up,  and  the 
annual  expenditure  of  a  nation  like  Great  Britain  is  stated  in  it* 
immensity,  any  item  appears  prodigious.  The  amount  of  the  earnings 
of  sljopkecpers  is  not  within  the  knowledge  of  the  writer ;  bnt  on 
turning  to  Nuttall's  Dictionary  of  Statistics,  it  seems  that  the  exi>en« 
diture  of  the  nation  on  beer  and  wine  alone  in  1881,  without 
reckoning  spirits  or  cider,  just  about  equalled  the  cost  of  th^ 
whole  Crimean  War.  And  this  expenditure  on  drink  goes  on  year 
after  year,  though  lately  it  has  been  diminishing  to  a  certain  extent. 
If  a  "Retired  Sussex  Farmer'^   is  to  be  believed,  an  <•  r.»fi 

introduced  by  the   butchers   has  of  late   years  cost  the       i        ueal 
forty   millions  a  year,  while  the  farmers  are  being   ruined.      The 
butchers,  then,  aro  pocketing  much  more  extra  profit  than  the  whole 
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of  the  army  and  navy  together.  All  this  is  not  intended  to 
OTe  that  soldiers  should  be  kept  up  for  the  pleasure  of  looking  at 
ihcmj  or  that  shopkecping  should  be  put  down  because  it  is  expcnsirc ; 
hut  when  the  traders  claim  to  be  virtuous,  and  thank  God  that  thry 
are  not  as  those  soldiers,  it  becomes  interesting  to  try  to  sec  Avherc  the 
Tirtuous  economy  to  the  nation  comes  in. 

One  of  the  best  and  healthiest  signs  of  the  age — a  sign  that 
England,  ivith  all  her  luxury,  has  not  entered  on  a  stage  of  decline — 
is  the  Volunteer  movement.  All  honour  to  those  who  started  and  keep 
it  alive !  With  all  the  talk  about  it,  there  are  few  who  seem  to  grasp 
its  glorious  significance.  Rightly  considered,  it  is  the  revolt  of 
common  sense  against  vague  dreams — a  declaration  by  the  shop- 
keepers themselves  that  our  national  individuality  is  worth  preserving, 
and  that  the  function  of  guarding  wealth  is  as  necessary  and 
honourable  as  that  of  getting  it  In  its  hot  youth  it  was  perhaps 
a  little  difficult  to  manage,  but  the  good  sense  and  good  feeliog 
which  still  characterize  our  race  have  carried  it  through  the  follies  of 
childhood  and  the  temptations  of  adolescence  into  the  disciplined 
sobriety  of  working  life.  The  creation  and  preservation  of  a  sort  of 
military  discipline,  practically  enforced  by  no  worse  punishment  than 
dismissal  and  recovery  of  a  small  fine,  and  the  eagerness  with  which 
the  use  of  arms  is  studied  and  the  fatignes  of  field-work  encountered 
the  most  respectable  and  quiet  of  the  English  classes,  have  pro- 
luced  a  great  moral  effect  both  at  home  and  abroad  by  showing 
that  the  military  virtues  are  neither  despised  nor  neglected  in  Great 

» Britain ;  while  the  stubborn  persistence  with  which  the  movement 
krew  in  strength  and  importance,  in  spite  of  the  early  application  of 
official  wet  blankets,  is  one  of  a  thousand  proofs  that  a  nation 
possessing  vigorous  life  is  generally  wiser  and  more  far-seeing  than 
the  best  of  Governments.  A  great  example  has  been  shown  to  the 
civilized  world,  and  may  perhaps  be  followed — in  the  twenty-first 
century.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  one  fact  which  stands  out  in  history 
to  the  credit  of  the  British  shopkeepers  of  this  era  is,  that  they 
recognized  and  adopted  military  virtues,  and  showed  in  their  own 
person  a  determination  to  belie  the  terrible  suggestion  contained  in 
that  passage  of  Lord  Bacon :  "  In  the  youth  of  a  State  arms  do 
flouris.h  ;  in  the  middle  age  of  a  State,  learning  ;  and  then  both  of 
them  together  for  a  time;  in  the  declining  age  of  a  State,  mechanical 
arts  and  merchandise."  It  may  be  the  mission  of  England  to  show 
that  arms  can  flourish  as  protectors  of  mechanical  arts  and  mer- 
chandize. If  it  be  not  so.  Lord  Bacon  has  another  pregnant 
sentence  :  "  When  a  warlike  State  grows  soft  and  effeminate,  they 
may  be  sure  of  a  war,  for  commonly  such  States  have  grown  rich  in 
e  timo  of  their  degenerating ;  and  so  the  prey  inviteth,  and 
ir  decay  in  valour  encoiurageth  a  war."       The  proof  of  manhood 
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in  the  shopkeepers  should  make  to  tingle  the  blood  of  every  Knglisli- 
man  who  loves  his  country  and  believes  in  the  value  of  her 
civilization. 

But  passing  beyond  the  moral  significance  of  the    movement,  it 
must    be    confessed    that   the     actual    protection    afforded    by   the 
Volunteers   to  trade    during  peace  is  up  to  thjs  time  very  slight 
By  trade  is  of  course   meant,  not  shopkeeping   at   home,    but  the 
great  exchange  of  commodities  which  is  in  perpetual   action  between 
the  nations   of  the  world,  and  especially  between  Great    Britain  and 
her  colonies,  or  other  countries  with  a  maritime  frontier.      This  trade 
by  sea  is  protected  in  the  first  place  by  the  navy,  which,  by  the  way, 
is  seldom  as  strong  as  it  ought  to  be ;  but  the  navy  itself  depends 
for  its  existence,  or   at   least   for  its  power   of  being    useful^  on  the 
army.     This  is  no  paradox.      In   Nelson's   time  a  fleet    might  keep 
the  sea  for  a  very  long  period  without  touching  at  a  British  port,  fijr 
its    only  necessaries    were   water    and    provisions,  which     could  l» 
obtained    almost    anywhere.      But    step   by   step  have     come,    first 
steam,  auxiliary  to  sails;  then  steam  as  the  main  motive  power;  ami 
finally,  steam  as  the  only  motive  power  worth  naming  ia  most  shiji 
and  the  only  power    at  all  in  some.      Yet  ships   of  war   carry  llttii 
coal  in  proportion  to  their  consumption,  and  are  more    depeodett 
than  merchant  vessels  on   the   supplies  stored  for  them  on  laud,  at 
certain  spots  called  coaling  stations.      Now  and  then  we   hear  of  u 
enthusiastic  sailor  who  proposes  to  defend  all  the  coaling  Btations  bjr 
ships  ;  but  the  sober-minded   members  of  the   profession  know  veiy 
well  that   the  navy,  however  strong,  would  be  better   occupied  in 
seeking  out  the  enemy  and  in  guarding  trade  routes,  than  in  hanging 
about  a  port  to  defend  it  against  the  stray  cruisers  of  an  enemy,  any 
one  of  which  might  destroy  the   port   and    burn  the  stock  of  coal 
unless  it  be  defended   by  land   forces.     Without    defended    coahng 
stations  the  hest  fleet   is  helpless,  and   the  naval  power  of  England 
depends  even  more  upon  her  practical  monopoly  of  such  places — as 
yet   insutficiently   prepared    for    defence,   however — than    upon    the 
number  of  her  ships.      Some  of   these  stations  rely   on    the    navy 
to   keep   open    their    communications,  but   the  navy  is    absolutely 
dependent  on  them  for  the  coal,  which  is  the  very  life  of  the  steam 
ships,    and    in    some    cases    for    the    opportunity    of   repairs 
refitment.     There  is  hardly  a  comer  of  the  habitable  globe  where 
British   man-of-war  cannot  find  a  British  welcome,  and,  if  necessary, 
shelter  under  the  guns   of  a   British  garrison ;  and  the  existence  of 
the  outlying  stations  depends  upon  the    fact  that  reinforcements  sxt 
never  far  off,  because  the  army  has  its  great  garrisons  as  well  as  il 
small,   and  possesses  the  keys  of  every   waterway  important  to 
communications    between  Great    and    Greater    Britain.     It  ia 
that  we  are  less  vulnerable  in  our  home  than  other  nations  are 
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tbeirs ;  but  the  Colonial  Empire  is  very  vulnerable,  and  it  is  no  use 
blinking  the  fact  that  with  the  colonies  would  go  the  command  of 
the  sea — that  i»,  the  command  of  the  home  food  supply.  The 
fleet  and  the  army  arc  interdependent,  and  on  the  good  work  of  both 
would  depend  iu  war  the  question  of  abundance  or  starvation  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

As  an  example  of  another  reason  why  an  army  is  necessary  take 
the  growing  interest  and  importance  of  Africa,  which  is  probably 
destined  to  become  in  time  a  great  market  for  our  goods.  But  for 
the  army  and  the  Mediterranean  fortresses  the  whole  of  the  northern 
portion  would  by  this  time  be  denied  to  us.  The  impotence  of  a 
fleet  beyond  its  own  element  was  illustrated  in  a  remarkable  manner 
after  the  bombardment  of  Alexandria,  and  the  hesitation  to  use  the 
land  forces,  which  ought  to  have  been  brought  up  from  Malta  and 
Gibraltar  before  a  shot  was  fired,  was  the  first  seed  of  all  that  crop 
of  troubles  which  have  choked  our  best  endeavours  ever  since. 
Those  who  are  perpetually  desiring  to  reduce  the  army,  and  asking 
what  is  the  meaning  of  it,  become  responsible  for  the  want  of 
courage  in  its  use  displayed  by  Ministers  of  the  Crown.  If  the 
best  trade  routes  into  Central  Africa  are  now  in  our  hands,  it  is 
due  to  the  English  army ;  and  by  its  moral,  or  perhajjs  even  physical 
pressure,  will  the  development  of  the  Dark  Continent  be  achieved,  so 
far  as  England  is  concerned. 

We  have  lately  heard  from  the  lips  of  Prince  Bismarck  au 
exposition  on  the  state  of  Europe.  He  described  it  as  one  of 
tension  everywhere,  and  asserted  that  nothing  but  constant  readiness 
for  war  on  the  part  of  Germany  prevents  a  conflagration.  Like  all 
thinkers,  he  has  had  his  dream  of  conciliating  the  traditional  foe,  and 
sitting  down  to  enjoy  the  arts  of  peace.  He  tells  the  world  that 
Germany  has  supported  France  in  everything  except  her  desire  to 
have  back  the  conquered  provinces,  but  that  the  result  of  all  his 
cflForts  to  please  has  been  a  failure  so  complete,  that  if  Germany 
were  engaged  in  any  other  war  to-morrow,  France  would  certainly 
attack  her  in  rear.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  Prince  Bismarck 
used  this  language  in  order  to  obtain  from  the  Reichstag  the  increase 
of  the  army  since  granted.  This  is  but  touching  the  fringe  of  the 
question.  We  must  go  a  little  deeper,  and  ask  why  he  wanted  such 
an  increase.  It  would  show  little  acquaintance  with  his  aims  and 
policy  if  we  were  to  credit  him  with  a  love  of  military  glory  for 
itself.  His  economical  views  may  be  mistaken,  but  he  certainly 
thinks  deeply  on  the  means  of  making  Germany  prosperous.  He 
has  no  more  fame  to  win,  and  might  lose  all  he  has  if  he  staked  it 
on  a  new  war.  lie  is  a  veteran  in  age  and  politics  ;  Europe  gives 
him  credit  for  knowing  his  business  as  a  great  master  in  it.  When 
he  and  Count  vom  Moltke   stand  side  by  side  before  the  German 
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people,  and  tell  them  the  truth  with  firm  but  sad  uttcrauce,  we  hear 
the  united  wisdom  of  the  two  old  men  who  are  ackoowledged  to  be 
the  first  soldier  and  the  first  continental  Minister  of  the  age.  And 
they  tell  the  world  that  not  only  is  the  condition  of  Kurope  now 
dangerous  to  peace^  but  that  it  must  continue  to  be  so  for  half  a 
century,  even  if  wars  come  and  go  meanwhile.  "War  with  France 
there  will  be,  but  whether  in  ten.  days  or  ten  years  the  Chancellor 
cannot  tell.  And  we  hear  also  that  one  main  item  in  the  danger  is 
the  weak  military  condition  of  the  Conservative  States,  such  as 
Austria  and  England.  Hence  Germany  has  to  make  up  for  their 
deficiencies  by  a  military  expenditure  under  which  she  laboars 
and  groans. 

It  ia  common  to  hear  in  England  the  curious  question,  "  On  vhat 
pretext  can  a  great  European   war   arise,  especially  between  France 
and   Germany  ? "     Pretext !     Why    there    never  has  boon     in    th» 
troubled  world  of  ours  a  single  difficulty  in  finding  a  pretext  for  % 
quarrel,  either  in  pul;lic  or  private  life.     When,  in  the  days  of  dnels, 
two  gentlemen  found   that  their  claims  to  the  affections  of  a  lady 
could  not  be  adjusted  amicably,  and  gallantry  prevented  them  from 
bringing  her  name  into  the  affair,  one  of  them  trod  on  the  other's 
toe  or  remarked  that  he  did  not   like  the   shape  of  his  rival's  Jio&e. 
A  pretext  for  quarrels  was  easy  enough  to  iind,  the  difficulty  was  to 
avoid  them.     So  it  has  been  constantly,  even  in  modern  Europe.      A 
flimsier  pretext  than  the  garden  quarrel  between  the  King  of  Prassis 
and  M.  Benedetti  could  hardly  be  found,  but  it  was  enough  to  be^^ 
a  war  in  1870,  partly  for  dynastic   purposes  but  chiefly  because  of 
national  jealousy.     The  increasing  armaments  of  France  on  the  one 
hand,  or  Prince  Bismark's  speeches  on  the  other,  would   be   quite 
pretext  enough  for  a  declaration  of  war,  nor  is  it  difficult  for  a  clever 
diplomatic  fencer  like  the  Chancellor  to  manage  a  quarrel  so  that 
the  adversary  is  obliged  to   take  the   first  step.     He  has  done  so 
already    on  two  occasions,   and   could  do  it  again   if  it  suited    his 
policy  to  have  war.     It  is  waste  of  time  to  talk  about   the   imme- 
diate provocation.      There  is  provocation    enough    in    the    constant. 
attitude  of  France  and  Germany  towards  each  other.     It  is  hardly 
worth  while  to  heap  proof  upon  proof  of  the  probability  of  a  great 
continental  struggle  in  our  time.     None  but  the  wilfully  blind  can 
doubt  that  the  fabric* of  peace  is  tottering  to  its  fall  and  cannot  he 
propped  up  much  longer.     Every  nation,  except  England,  is  sadly 
and   anxiously   counting   up   its   soldiers  and    its  meaus  of  action. 
Among  Englishmen  alone  is  there  a  vague  hope  that  our  proud  and 
virile  people  will  hear  unmoved  the  clash  of  arms  around  us,  and 
rest  content  to  see  the  future  of  the  civilized  world  settled  withont 
any  weight  being  given  to  our  opinion.     Or  do  we  imagine  that  we 
shall  be  suffered  to  husband  our  resources  and  come  in  as  arbiters. 
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when  the  combatants  arc  exhausted?  So  thought  Napoleon.  HI.' 
in  1866.  The  answer  to  his  dream  was  the  campaign  of  1870, 
the  loss  of  his  throne,  and  the  humiliation  of  his  country.  Europe 
has  entered  once  more  on  an  era  ol"  force.  Uetweeu  Russia  and 
Austria,  between  France  and  Germany,  there  is  in  progress  a  struggle 
like  that  of  the  tug  of  war,  well  known  to  athletes.  The  rope  is  at 
full  stretch  and  the  strain  is  terrible.  Eye  to  eye  and  foot  to  foot 
he  nations  are  even  now  pulling  with  quickened  breath  and  start- 
ng  muscles.  The  first  failure,  the  least  sign  of  yielding  will  be  a 
JBigual  for  that  short  and  intense  effort  which  we  call  war,  and  which 
ill  be  the  crisis  in  the  fate  of  civilized  mankind.  No  man  living, 
tlier  statesman  or  philosopher,  can  predict  the  changes  which 
issue  from  such  a  conflict.  Certainly  all  balances  of  power  and 
other  flimsy  contrivances  of  that  sort  will  be  upset.  Such  a  war  was 
once  coming,  and  was  stopped  by  the  partition  of  unhappy  Poland. 
Yet  we  have  Englishmen  asking  for  what  purpose  we  need  an  army. 
ince  Bismarck  has  already  tried  to  turn  the  energies  of  France 
Ikgainst  England,  and  may  do  so  again  with  better  success. 

Even  some  of  the  deepest  thinkers  are  apt  to  be  led  away  by  a 
natural  error  which  results  from  their  lack  of  professional  knowledge. 
They  have  the  idea  that  England,  though  unprepared,  has  such  vast 
atriotism  that  she  would  call  armies  from  the  soil,  and  such  manu- 
turing  power  that  she  could  very  quickly  make  up  for  past 
eficiencies.  No.  Not  if  every  grown  man  sprang  to  his  feet  and 
'called  for  arms  ;  not  if  every  manufacturer  in  the  country  were  set 
to  work  on  producing  guns,  rifles,  and  stores  of  all  sorts.  Armies 
are  in  these  modern  times  as  complicated,  and  require  as  much  care- 
ful trainiLg,  as  great  commercial  systems  or  political  constitutions. 
Count  von  Moltke  tells  the  German  lleichstag  that  it  will  not  do  to 
ve  him  the  peace  increase  of  establiahraent  which  he  wants  for  a 
'«hort  period.  It  must  be  permanent.  This  English  trust  in  the 
production  of  armies  just  when  they  are  wanted,  and  not  till  then, 
ignores  two  great  facts.  First,  that  the  training  of  soldiers,  but 
more  especially  officers,  requires  years  before  efficiency  is  reached ; 
and  secondly,  that  such  stores  as  guns  and  other  necessaries  cannot 
be  made  under  a  time  which  counts  by  years.  Considering  that  the 
strain  is  always  on  in  the  international  tug  of  war,  and  the  process  of 
exhaustion  proceeding  under  our  eyes,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
crisis  will  be  short  and  sharp.  Certainly  it  will  be  over  long 
fore  a  nation  which  is  unready  at  first  could  prepare  herself  to 
exercise  the  influence  which  she  claims  as  a  Great  Power.  Even  the 
ing  of  money  to  allies,  which  is  the  charming  substitute  for 
rsonal  action  recommended  by  some  politicians,  would  come  too 
To  he  of  any  use  the  money  should  be  lent  while  the  early 
of  ilie  tug  are  in  progress.     It  is  then  that  the  one  side  can 
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be  kept  up.  When  the  crisis  has  actually  come  it  will  be  too  late. 
To  those  who  soothe  their  anxieties  by  a  blind  faith  in  Governments, 
we  would  point  to  the  garrisons  in  the  Soudan  which  were  all  to  be 
saved,  but  fell  while  our  preparations  were  in  progress.  Is  it  possible 
that  even  the  fate  of  Gordon  has  not  opened  the  eyes  of  Englishmen 
to  the  fatal  tendency  of  this  country  to  be  too  late? 

In   the  early  stage  of  the  Volunteer  movement  there  were  many 
who  imagined  that  the  new  organization   would  become  a  substitute 
for  a  regular  array,  and  perhaps  there  are   some — though  certainly 
not  among  the  Volunteers  themselves — who  still  dream  of  so  happy  a 
consummation.      But  to  make  the  Volunteers  effective  as  an  army  fit 
to  take  the   field  many   things   would   be    necessary.      They    would 
require  much  more   drill — including  tactical  exercises — and  all  the 
subsidiary  organizations  which  now  form  part  of  the  army    properly 
so-called.     The  same  or  greater  expense  would  have  to  be  incurred 
for  fortifications,  and,  in  short,  with  some  exceptions,   which  might 
even  now   be  saved  in  the  cost   of  our  military  system,  the   votes 
would  be  the  same  or  greater.      Tlie  only  difference  would  be  the 
pay  of  officers  and  men,  which  forms  but  a  small  part  of  the  Army 
Estimates.     And  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  officers  trained,  as 
they  should  be,  to  match  those  of  continental  armies  could  he  found 
without  paying  them   for  their  whole  time.      Even  the  men  would 
require  more  pay.      They   are  asking  for   it  now,  and  would  rig^htly 
ask  for  more  if  increased  service  were  required  of  them.    In  short,  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  the  expense  of  the  Volunteers  made  fit  for 
the  field  would  eqnal  those  of  the  present  regular  army,  and  it  would 
still  be  necessary  to  find   garrisons  for  the  fortresses  which  are    the 
stepping-stones  of  British  power,  and  those  garrisons  must  be    paid. 
At  the  first  international  crisis  England  would  find  her  word  set  at 
naught  as  being  unbacked  by  force,  and  there  would  be  such  a  panic 
and  cry  for  increased  armaments  as  have  never  been  known  even  in 
this  country.     Admirable   as  the  Volunteers   are,  they  will  be   the 
first  to  acknowledge  that  they  cannot   take  the  place  of  a  regular 
army.      We  arrive  then  at    the   conclusion  that  a  regular   army  is 
necessary  for  this  country  because  : — 

First. — It  guards  our  food  supply,  which  involves  the  reten- 
tion of  everything  we  volue — liberty,  prosperity,  peace  itself, 
and  the  influence  which  England  exercises  over  the  progress  of 
mankind.  It  is  easy  to  show  that  England  might  be  invested 
like  a  fortress  and  starved  out  if  the  convoys  of  food  could  be 
stopped  by  an  enemy.  The  fleet  would  guard  those  convoys, 
but  would  itself  be  dependent  on  the  safety  of  coaling  stations, 
which  must  be  protected  by  land  forces. 

Second. — We  have  undertaken  a  magnificent  task  in  the 
government    and    civilization  of  India.      Irrespectire  of   the 
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sbame  of  shrinking  back  now,  and  casting  the  work  of  a  century 
into  the  fire  of  anarchy,  we  derive  large  indirect  adv^antages 
from  holding  it.  If  Manchester  chafed  at  the  small  taxes 
•  which  slightly  protected  the  internal  trade  of  India,  British 
trade  would  receive  a  startling  shock  if  all  the  ports  of  Ilindo- 
stan  were  closed  against  us,  and  our  influence  as  the  greatest 
Asiatic  Power  were  gone  for  ever.  Through  India  we  are  even 
now  drawing  China  to  our  views.  Individuals  may  talk  theo- 
retically about  abandoning  our  rule  over  India.  The  instinct 
of  the  nation  is  against  any  such  measure.  India  pays  for  an 
army  of  about  200,000  men,  which  on  emergency  is  interchange- 
able with  the  home  forces.  Like  the  fleet  and  the  army,  the 
army  in  India  and  at  home  support  each  other,  and  their  task 
is  to  protect  the  advance  of  English  civilization  in  the  cradle  of 
the  Aryan  Race. 

Third. — European  civilization  has  arrived  at  an  era  when 
force  is  once  more  the  guiding  power.  Every  politician  of 
standing  expects  to  see  the  passions  of  war  and  the  crash  of 
empires  ere  long.  And  the  bleeding  is  to  be  to  the  death.  It 
is  mere  moonstruck  madness  to  imagine  that  our  interests  will 
be  considered  unless  we  are  at  least  ready  to  fight  for  them. 
The  lamb  cannot  persuade  the  wolf.  "  The  prey  inviteth,  and 
decay  in  valour  encourageth  a  war." 

Fourth. — All  new  markets,  needful  enough  in  these  days,  are 
opened  up  and  protected  by  armies.  The  missionary  and  the 
merchant  are  the  last  to  be  able  to  do  without  them.  Their 
moral  effect  works  even  when  physical  power  is  not  called  in, 
and,  if  England  does  not  throw  her  shield  over  such  markets, 
other  nations  will.  Wrong  or  right,  wise  or  foolish,  they  will 
take  what  we  do  not  protect.  Witness  Tonquin,  Madagascar, 
and  Zanzibar. 

Fifth, — The  acquisitions  of  other  Powers  have  deprived  us 
of  our  insular  position  all  over  the  world.  It  is  merely  a 
question  of  time  when  the  Sepoy  and  the  Cossack,  the  British 
recruit  and  the  French  conscript,  shall  exchange  remarks^ 
peaceable  or  otherwise,  over  a  frontier  line.  When  we  can 
persuade  those  countries  to  put  down  their  armies  we  may 
dismiss  ours — but  not  till  then. 

Lastly. — The  army  stands  behind  the  police  as  the  protector 

of  civil  order,  and  upon  it  as  a  last  resource  peaceable  folk  rely 

for  daily  protection. 

Hitherto  armies  have  been  chiefly  spoken  of  as  necessaries,  things 

which   may  be    considered    what   Mr.   Meredith    somewhere    calls 

women,  **  the  baggage  of  humanity,  which,  alas  !  we  cannot  do  with- 

OQt.''     Keally  the  parallel  is  not  &  bad  one,  for  in  this  country,  at 
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least,  wc  grumble  at  women  and  armies  "wLen  they  hamper  us,  but 
shriek   for   their   help   on  those   numerous  occasions  when  we  need 
them.      Armies  and  women  arc  the  two  extremes  of  humanity,  the 
salt  and  the  sugar.     Wc  dislike  the  salt  in  our  sweet  luxuries,  and 
repel  the   sugar  when  we   have  the  gout  or  toothache,  but  after  all 
they  are  the  great  preservatives  without  which  humanity  would  decay. 
Suppose  that,  by  some  wonderful  change  in  the  minds  of  men,  all  strife 
could  be  put  an  end  to,  and   the  danger  of  war  vanish.      It   is  not 
quite  certain  that  unmitigated  good  would  result,  Tinlcss,  indeed,  the 
heart  of  man  could  at  the  same  time  1x3  changed  80  as  to  lose  all 
selfishness  and  tendency  to  luxury.     War   and  the  preparation  for 
war  do  most  surely  develop  certain  virtues — courage,  discipline,  self- 
sacrifice.     And  the  ordinary  training  of  soldiers  is  directed  toward** 
the  production  and  cultivation  of  those  virtues.   People  who  have  never 
taken  the  trouble  to  learn  what  modern  soldiers  are,  may  indulge  in 
ideas  suitable  to  the  Middle  Ages.      It  does  not  follow  that  they  are 
right.   The  modern  recruit  is  trained  to  put  far  from  him  all  violence 
in   peace   and  all   individual  violence  in  war.      He  is  to  fight  when 
called  upon,  and  as  called  upon,  but  he  is  never  to  fight  for  himself. 
There  is  always  to  be  a  cause  which  his  country  decides  to  be  just  or 
necessary,  and  for  that  cause,  and  for  his  country,  he  is  to  train  his 
body  to  endure  hardship,  his  mind  to   sacrifice  the  natural  passions, 
and  act  on   a  sense   of  duty.     The  term   a  "  brutal   soldiery  **   is 
absolutely  inapplicable  to  him.   He  is  to  practise  constant  self-denial. 
He  is  to  face  pain,  sickness,  hunger,  and  thirst,  at  the   call  of  duty  ; 
his  very  life  is  not  his  own ;  he  may  neither  refuse  to  give  it  nor  jet 
waste  it  ;  and  he  must  always  count  it  as   at  the  disposal  of  others. 
Surely  such  a  training  of  body  and  mind   is  not  to  be  despised,  and 
when  one  compares  the  frequent  cases  of  a  whole  crowd  standing  by, 
and  seeing  a  fellow-creature  drown  because  there   would  be  risk    in 
saving  him,  with  the  splendid  self-abnegation  constantly  displayed  by 
soldiers,  it  is  impossible   to   doubt   that   a  little  military  tone  and 
military  discipline  would  be  of  more  value  to  the  general  population 
than  most  people  think.      How  often  do  we  read  of  a  ship  in  danger 
and  the  passengers  seized  with  panic,  strong  men  fighting  for  places 
in  the  boats,  and   letting  the  weak  women  and  children  take  their 
chance  ?     Contrast  that  with  the  wreck  of  the  Birkenhead^  when  the 
gallant  fellows  put  every  woman  and  child  into  the  boats,  then  fell 
in  on  parade   and  went  down    witii  hearty  cheers.     Who  M'ill  dare 
to  say  that    the  training   which   produces  such  effects    is   not  one 
which  tends    to    elevate    the    human    race.      And  even    the  smart 
dandyism   of  the  oflicera  is    not  mere   foppery.      It  has    a    mean* 
ing    sometimes.     On    one    occasion    a    ship    was  in  great  danger  i 
during  a  storm,  which  had  damaged    her  machinery.     A  lady  who 
was  present  related   afterwards  that,   when    inclined    to  give    way 
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to  despair,  she  was  saved  from  panic  by  seeing  some  officers 
on  board  who  were  on  their  way  to  India  come  to  breakfast  with 
their  moustaches  carefully  waxed.  The  idea  may  raise  a  smile,  but 
the  action  is  part  of  a  system.  Like  the  lighting  a  cigar  under  a 
hot  fircj  it  means  that  the  mind  is  cool  and  collected,  and  coolness, 
like  panic,  iis  infections.  These  same  officers,  in  the  British  army  at 
least,  are  accustomed  to  put  the  comfort  of  their  men  before  their 
own.  At  the  end  of  a  long  march  the  officer  who  does  not  Hrst  see 
that  his  men  haye  all  that  they  require,  and  that  his  horses  are  fed, 
before  he  himself  cats  or  looks  after  his  own  comfort  is  marked  for 
reprobation,  and  during  peace  the  well-being  of  the  soldier  is  an 
object  of  unremitting  solicitude  on  the  part  of  the  officer,  who,  like 
the  private,  has  to  learn  to  care  for  others  rather  than  for  himself. 
An  English  writer,  who  has  a  child-like  faculty  for  going  to  the 
root  of  things,  says  of  the  soldier :  "  Our  estimate  of  him  is  based 
upon  this  ultimate  fact,  of  which  we  are  well  assured,  that,  put  him 
in  a  fortress  breach,  with  all  the  pleasures  of  the  world  behind  him, 
and  only  death  and  his  duty  in  front  of  him,  he  will  keep  his  face  to 
the  front,''  Death  and  his  duty  before  him,  that  is  the  English  idea. 
We  do  not  talk  of  glory,  and  are,  indeed,  sometimes  too  careless 
about  it;  but  to  accept  death  for  the  sake  of  duty  may  perhaps  be  found 
eycntually  to  be  the  real  sinews  of  war,  the  salt  which  keeps  this  nation 
fresh,  a  better  preservative  of  her  honour  and  liberties  than  all  the 
wealth  which  she  succeeds  in  heaping  up,  and  which  has  so  dangerous 
a  tendency  to  breed  luxury  and  decay.  The  one  training  which  tends 
to  produce  military  manners  of  a  prejudicial  character  is  that  of  the 
ignorant  people  who  make  difficulties  about  the  introduction  of  the 
soldier  in  imiform  to  places  of  public  entertainment.  They,  indeed, 
are  trying  to  make  the  army  a  class  apart  and  antagonistic  to  the 
general  welfare.  Tliere  is  no  such  feeling  of  antagonism  in  the  army 
itself. 

So  b'ttle  notice  is  commonly  taken  of  the  army,  that  a  very  im- 
portant step  lately  made  by  the  authorities  has  pass^  almost  without 
comment.  The  punishments  for  trivial  oflbnces  have  been  lightened, 
and  the  modem  tone  of  feeling  has  been  recognized  to  the  extent  of 
allowing  to  soldiers  of  good  character  an  amount  of  liberty  which 
would  have  startled  our  fathers.  The  system  had  been  previously 
tested  by  officers  who  had  the  courage  of  their  convictions,  and  the 
good  moral  effect  of  that  trust  which  begets  self-respect  has  always 
been  manifested.  Henceforward,  a  soldier  who  chooses  to  be  steady, 
may  count  on  having  little  less  liberty  and  vastly  more  consideration 
by  his  employers  than  his  brother  workman  in  civil  life.  This  is  an 
outward  and  visible  sign  of  a  great  change  which  is  passing  over  the 
army — a  change  which  is  bringing  it  every  day  more  into  harmony 
with  our  civil  institutions.     The  agencies  for  elevating  the  soldier 
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are  numerous  and  untirioig,  and  the  pockets  of  officers  are  emptied 
by  contributions  to  various  institutions  from  which  the  soldiers  reap 
all  the  benefits.  In  short,  that  unsettled  roving  class  which  »o 
largely  recruits  our  ranka,  is  being* trained  and  civilized  in  a  manner 
and  to  an  extent  which  civil  employers  of  labour  might  find  worth 
their  while  to  study  and  even  imitate. 

It  is  a  truism  to  say  that  war  is  an  evil ;  but  there  are  worse. 
War  is  a  less  evil  than  the  stagnation  and  corruption  which  it  some- 
times clears  away  by  its  stormy  passage.  The  French,  after  their 
late  catastrophe,  were  fain  to  admit  that  they  had  deserved  their 
punishment,  and  the  military  training  through  which  the  nation  ha» 
since  gone  has  certainly  purified  the  people  and  welded  together  parts  of 
the  country  which  were  held  apart  by  jealousies  and  political  disagree- 
ment. It  has  also  taught  the  French  eorae  modesty,  and  a  compre- 
hension of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  special  diviuity  which  helps 
people  who  will  not  help  themselves.  When  one  hears  weak  com- 
plaints against  h:i;ving  an  army  at  all,  it  really  seems  as  if  the  time 
were  coming  when  England,  too,  will  have  her  lesson,  and  rise  from 
some  bitter  defeat,  with  grief  and  rage  in  her  heart,  and  a  rooted 
desire  for  revenge.  But  in  such  a  case  she  could  not  rise  as  France 
has  risen.  The  fabric  of  such  a  trade  as  ours  cannot  be  reconstructed 
in  a  short  time,  especially  as  its  foundation — credit — would  be  gone. 
Egypt,  Babylon,  Persia,  Home  did  not  rise  from  their  great  falls,  and 
in  the  whole  history  of  the  world  there  never  was  an  empire  so  great 
and  so  scantily  provided  with  defence  as  the  British  empire.  As 
long  as  we  remain  firm  and  strong  the  colonies  will  be  attached  to 
us,  but  it  is  contrary  to  human  nature  to  suppose  that  they  wrould 
sacrifice  themselves  in  unavailing  attempts  to  make  good  what  we 
had  lost  through  carelessness.  It  is  for  the  people  of  England  to 
awake  and  look  after  their  own  military  affairs.  There  is  plenty  to  be 
done  in  the  way  of  needful  preparations,  present  dangers  to  be 
warded  off,  past  shortcomings  to  be  atoned  for.  Armies,  like  other 
institutions,  need  periodical  overhaulings  by  men  of  business,  but 
these  should  enter  on  their  task  with  the  intention  to  reform  and 
renovate,  not  to  destroy  what  will  certainly  have  to  he  reconstructed 
hereafter  at  enormous  expense,  if,  indeed,  the  opportunity  of  recon- 
struction come  before  the  great  day  of  trial.  And,  at  least,  sur- 
rounded as  we  are  by  volcanoes  threatening  outbreak,  let  us  not  spend 
our  time  in  fiddling  and  singing  madrigals,  till  we  have  looked  to  the 
barriers  which  may  keep  the  lava  streams  from  our  pleasant  fields. 


A  Modern  Soldier. 
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rilHE  industrial  employment  of  children  within  the  school  age  is  a 
I  subject  that  has  frequently  engaged  the  attention  of  Parliament 
during  the  last  fifty  years.  The  mere  mention  of  the  matter  carries 
the  mind  back  to  Lord  Shaftesbury's  eftbrts,  which  resulted  in  the 
passing  of  tlie  first  really  efficient  Factory  Act,  iu  1844.  The  objec- 
tions that  were  made  to  Lord  Shaftesbury's  interference  with  the 
labour  of  children  are  now  to  a  great  extent  forgotten.  But  his 
vork  at  its  outset,  and  long  afterwards,  met  with  vei'y  hostile  criticism 
from  those  who  were  usually  identified  with  the  party  of  progress. 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  then  Lord  Ashley,  was  blamed  as  a  man  who  meddled 
in  what  he  did  not  understand.  The  general  complaint  against  him 
was  that,  being  identified,  by  hereditary  position,  with  agriculture, 
and  not  with  manufactures,  he  ought  to  have  turned  his  attention  to 
improving  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourers,  and  to  have 
left  the  factory  workers  alone.  This  is  a  very  old  story  ;  probably 
no  one  iu  the  world  ever  began  to  work  at  a  particular  social  reform 
without  being  told  by  the  people  who  were  looking  on,  with  their 
bauds  in  their  pockets,  that  it  was  a  great  mistake  not  to  have 
attempted  something  else.  When  Mrs.  Pry  began  her  prison  work 
it  was  just  the  same.  Teaching  children  in  prison  was  condemned 
as  an  absurdity  so  long  as  children  out  of  prison  were  yet  untaught. 
"  I  don't  like  your  Newgatory  teaching,"  sang  good  Tom  Hood,  and 
nearly  all  the  world  joined  in  the  chorus.  Not  only  was  Lord 
Ashley  blamed  for  meddling  with  manufacturing  industry,  when  he 
ought  to  have  confined  his  attention  to  the  welfare  of  the  agricultural 
population,  but  it  was  also  said  that  he  was  one  of  the  worst  enemies 
the  working  classes  could  have,  because  he  sought  to  deprive  them  of 
their  children's  earnings.      Piteous  pictures  were   drawn  of  a  sick 
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father  and  struggling  mother  being  rendered  still  more  wretched  and 
being  thi'ust  into  actual  pauperism  by  the  M'ithdrawal  from  the  family 
income  of  what  could  be  earned  by  the  factory  work  of  the  children. 

It  is  generally  confessed  now  that  Lord  Ashley  was  right,  and 
that  those  who  condemned  him  were  wrong.  The  bene&t  which 
began  with  factory  and  workshop  children  was  extended  in  time  to 
agricultural  children.  The  cry  about  the  hardship  to  parents,  in 
being  deprived  of  their  children's  earuings,  has  been  proved  to  he 
fallacious.  The  agricultural  and  factory  work  of  the  world  has  got 
to  be  done,  and  if  children  of  six  to  ten  years  of  age,  earning  from  i 
two  shillings  to  three  shillings  a  week,  cannot  be  got  to  do  it,  better  ■ 
paid  labour  must  be  employed  ;  it'  children  arc  withdrawn  from  the 
labour  market  there  is  an  increased  demand  for  adult  labour,  and 
thus  the  total  loss  to  the  family  turns  out  to  be  nil.  Moreover,  the 
employment  of  cbildren  of  tender  years  in  either  agriculture  or 
manufactures  is  now  generally  agreed  to  be,  from  the  national  aod 
economical  point  of  view,  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish.  A  child 
thus  employed  very  frequently  breaks  down  in  health,  and  become* 
feeble  and  prematiu'cly  old.  Educ6,tion,  with  all  the  resources  it  j 
affords  of  rational  and  healthy  amusement  and  occupation^  is  &  ■ 
valuable  auxiliary  to  policemen  and  magistrates  in  checking  crime,  i 
The  want  of  education,  on  the  other  hand,  predisposes  children  to 
crime,  "the  early  employment  of  children,  therefore,  tends  to  render 
them  sooner  or  later  a  burdcu  on  society,  either  through  ill  health 
or  crime  ;  consequently,  even  from  the  narrowest  view  of  £,  s.  d.^  it 
is  a  mistake  to  turn  our  babies  into  wage-earners.  We  do  not 
always  sufficiently  remember  what  we  owe  already  to  the  joint 
operation  of  the  Factory  and  Workshops  Acts,  the  Act  regulating 
the  employment  of  children  in  agriculture,  and  the  Education  Acts. 
To  their  influence  must  in  great  measure  be  attributed  the  diminution 
in  the  death-rate,  the  decrease  of  crime,  pauperism,  and  in  the  con- 
sumption of  alcohol  which  characterize  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  yean 
of  our  social  history.* 

It  would,  however,  be  a  fatal  error  to  fix  our  eyes  on  these  flatter* 
ing  statistics,  and  come  to  the  conclusion  that  all  is  for  the  best  in 
the  best  of  all  possible  worlds.  It  was  not  by  resting  contentedly 
and  contemplating  our  own  perfections  that  we  reached  the  rung  on 
the  ladder  of  progress  where  we  arc  now  standing.  It  was  rather  bj 
boldly  facing  our  deficiencies  and  shortcomings,  and  endeavouring 
with  all  our  strength  to  lessen  them.  "VVe  may  learn  from  our  past 
progress  the  lines  on  which  our  future  progress  should  be  attempted. 

•  See  article  by  Mr.  Miilhall  in  the  CosTKiirouARV  KrviK%v,  December.  1888.  Th> 
decrewe  iii  crime  and  pauperism  iu  the  period  referred  to  (•',«;.  i)etwfcn  1S70  rmd  iRRff) 
■wan  3H  ptT  cent,  and  33  per  cent,  respectively.     Within  the  same  |>eric)d  th^  f 

children  in  nchool  nearly  doubled  ;  the  money  in  aaviugs'  hanks  increued  ix'-  \\ 

iniilions,  and  the  money  in  mutual  locietiea  from  'JU  to  62  milliona. 
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As  education  and  the  postponement  of  physical  strain  has  done  so 
much  for  the  moral  and  material  well-being  of  the  nation,  are  we 
not  justified  in  looking  round  to  see  if  there  is  any  class  of  children 
who  slip  through  the  meshes  of  the  education  net,  who  are  act  to 
wage-earning  industry  at  a  fatally  early  age,  and  who  suffer  morally, 
physically,  and  educationally  by  the  life  to  which  they  are  exposed  ? 

There  is  much  evidence  to  show  that  such  a  class  of  children 
exists  in  those  who  are  trained  from  a  very  early  age  for  theatrical 
dancing,  and  for  casual  employment  in  theatres  and  pantomimes. 

There  is  a  great  anomaly  in  the  pi'esent  state  of  tlie  law  relating 
to  the  employment  of  children  under  ten.  All  the  Factory  Acta, 
even  the  very  feeble  and  tentative  measures  of  1819  and  1834,  are 
based  on  the  fundamental  principle  of  absolutely  forbidding  the 
employment,  in  a  factory,  of  children  of  tender  years.  The  age  at 
first  fixed  was  dIoc;  later,  in  the  Acts  passed  by  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
it  was  ten.  The  employment  of  children  under  ten  is  now  absolutely 
prohibited  with  regard  to  all  agricultural  and  manufacturing  industry; 
and  the  hours  of  labour  in  these  pursuits  are  strictly  limited  for 
children  between  ten  and  fourteen.  A  child  of  less  than  fourteen 
must  not  be  employed  unless  he  has  passed  the  Sixth  Standard.  But 
this  prohibition  and  these  restrictions  are  not  put  iti  force  with  regard 
to  children  employed  in  theatres.  A  farmer  who  wants  a  little  boy,  of 
less  than  ten,  to  shout  at  crows  in  a  field,  cannot  have  him.  And  there 
are  educational  restrictions  upon  his  employment  up  to  the  age  of 
fourteen.  It  has  been  decided  by  Act  of  Parliament  that  the  health 
and  education  of  the  child  suffer  from  employment  before  ten.  If 
the  owner  of  a  manufactory  or  workshop  wants  a  little  child  of  less 
than  ten  to  run  messages  or  take  other  light  employment,  the  Act 
of  Parliament,  for  the  satnc  excellent  reasons,  says  "No."  But  a 
manager  of  a  theatre  is  perfectly  free  to  engage  the  same  child  and 
keep  her  acting  or  dancing  in  two  performances  daily^  for  months  or 
years  at  a  lime,  without  let  or  hiutl ranee.  Surely  it  is  absurd  that 
a  child  of  less  than  ten  may  not  be  employed,  say  to  pick  goose- 
berries in  a  garden,  but  may  be  employed  all  the  year  round,  up  to 
ten  or  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  or  later,  as  a  performer  in  a  ballet  at 
the  Alharobra  or  the  Aquarium. 

It  is  probable  that  this  absurdity  is  due  more  to  oversight  than 
intention.  The  Education  Act  in  one  of  its  sections  does  absolutely 
forbid,  "except  an  hi-rtinnftfr  mentioned"  the  employment  of  any 
child  between  five  and  ten  years  of  age.  The  fatal  words  "  except 
as  hereinafter  mentioned  '*  stand  like  a  finger-post  to  point  out  the 
road  along  which  the  proverbial  t>oach-and*six  was  bound  to  travel. 
The  Act  defines  the  exceptions  to  the  rule  against  the  employment 
of  children  between  five  and  tea  thus: — "That  such  employment, 
by  reason  of  being  during   the  school  holidays  or  during  the  hoars 
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duringwhich  the  school  is  not  open,  or  otherwise  does  not  iaterferewitb 
the  efficient  elementary  instruction  of  such  child ;  and  that  the  child 
obtains  such  instruction  by  regular  attendances  for  full  time  at  a 
certified  efficient  school,  or  in  some  other  equally  efficient  manner." 
The  question  therefore  is  reduced  to  this,  so  far  as  childreu  at  Board 
Schools  or  other  public  elementary  schools  are  concerned :  Does  tbeir 
employment  at  theatres  interfere  with  their  efficient  elementary 
instruction?  The  question  may  be  put  in  another  form:  '*  If  a 
little  child  between  fi,v^e  and  ten  is  acting  and  dancing  in  a  theatre 
every  night  to  a  late  hour,  is  she  able  to  be  ready  with,  her  school- 
work  the  next  morning  as  brightly  and  well  as  if  she  were  not  thQ» 
employed  ? "  There  can  be  but  one  answer  to  such  a  queatioa 
from  everybody  who  knows  anything  at  all  about  children.  But* 
in  order  to  make  no  assumptions  not  borne  out  by  inquiry  from 
competent  witnesses,  I  have  consulted  a  large  number  of  teachers  of 
elementary  schools  on  this  point,  and  have  had  the  oppurtauity, 
through  the  labours  of  a  friend,  of  learning  the  opinions  of  a  still 
larger  number.  They  are  quite  unanimous  that  the  children  who 
act  night  after  night  in  the  theatres  are  too  tired  when  they  come  to 
school  to  give  their  full  attention  to  their  lessons.  The  head  teaeber 
of  the  Infants'  Department  of  the  Hart  Street  Schools,  Drury  Liaae, 
says  on  this  point :  "  They  (the  theatre  children)  seem  very  tired  ia 
coming  to  school,  and  I  have  never  exacted  the  same  amount  of 
work  from  them  as  I  did  from  the  others."  The  head  mistress  of  tiie 
Eoard  School,  Clare  Market,  gives  an  instance  of  a  child  of  twelve, 
who  acts  every  night  in  "Harbour  Lights."  She  comes  regularly  to 
school,  but  is  •'  fit  for  nothing  from  fatigue."  This  head  teacher 
says  she  cannot  speak  strongly  enough  of  the  mischief  to  tie 
children,  mental,  moral,  and  physical,  resulting  from  their  early 
engagement  in  theatres  and  pantomimes.  The  head  teacher  of 
the  Board  School,  Grcystoke  Place,  Fetter  Lane,  says :  "  Theit 
is  no  doubt  their  health  suffers."  The  head  teacher  of  tbc 
Board  School  (Girls*  Department),  Great  "Wild  Street,  Dniry  Lane, 
says,  "  I  think  decidedly  their  health  suffers  ;  the  late  hours 
and  extra  strain  are  far  too  much."  The  head  teacher  of  tbo 
National  School  in  Castle  Street,  Endell  Street,  writes  in  the  some 
sense.  In  fact  no  teacher  whom  we  have  consulted  has  answered 
differently.  This  time  last  year  a  clergyman  sent  in  to  the  ladies  with 
whom  1  have  been  working  on  this  subject,  the  name  and  address  of 
a  child,  then  between  six  and  seven,  who,  he  said,  was  "  dying  of 
overwork,"  in  consequence  of  having  gone  through  daily  theatrical 
crformanccs,  and  very  frequently  two  a-tlay,  for  nearly  four  months, 
ind  at  the  same  time  trying  to  keep  up  her  school  attendaucc«. 
This  child's  teacher  speaks  of  her"  numberless  colds  and  lumps  in  her 
throat."     With  all  the  weight  of  evidence  available  as  to  tlic  degree 
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to  which  the  employment  of  children  in  theatres  uecesaarilv  inter- 
feres -with  their  education,  the  School  Board  would  probahly  be  able 
to  deal  with  the  matter  effectually,  if  the  Act  did  not  contain  another 
loophole  through  which  those  who  profit  by  tlie  employment  of 
babies  may  snatch  at  them.  No  offence  against  the  Act  is  com- 
mitted if  the  child  employed  at  a  theatre  obtains  elementary  instruc- 
tion by  regular  attendance  for  full  time  at  a  certified  efficient  school 
"  or  in  some  other  efpially  effirienf  manner."  It  is  through  these  words 
"  or  in  some  other  equally  cflBcient  manner,"  that  the  theatre 
managers  and  others  who  make  money  by  the  children's  labour,  are 
able  to  evade  the  intentions  of  the  Act.  The  more  vigorously  the 
School  Board  and  their  officers  do  their  duty  in  insisting  on  regular 
attendance,  the  more  surely  do  those  who  are  profiting  by  the 
children's  labour  say  to  the  parents,  ''you  must  take  your  child  away 
from  the  Board  school  or  other  certified  efficient  elementary  school 
and  send  her  to  a  private  school."  These  private  schools  sometimes 
exist  as  a  sort  of  dependance  to  a  theatrical  dancing  school  ;  the  fees 
are  lOrf.  to  1*.  a- week,  for  the  reason  that  when  the  fee  is  over  9rf.  the 
school  ceases  to  be  an  elementary  school  as  defined  by  the  Education 
Act,  and  the  children  attending  it  are  therefore  removed  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  School  Board.  Many  of  the  School  Board  officers, 
including  teachers,  visitors,  and  inspectors,  wink  at  very  irregular 
attendance  on  the  part  of  theatre  children,  and  have  even  allowed  such 
children,  under  ten,  practically  to  take  half-time  who  have  not  been 
allowed  it  by  the  Notice  B  Committee  of  the  Board,  because  they 
are  reluctant  to  drive  the  children  to  the  sham  education  of  these 
private  schools.  An  illustration  will  show  how  the  thing  is  worked. 
A  theatrical  academy  of  dancing  will  have  a  complementary  private 
school  at  \()d.  to  1.*.  a-week  within  about  two  minutes'  walk  of  it. 
The  propiietor  of  the  academy  takes  little  children  as  young  as 
four  or  five,  and  gets  their  parents  to  sign  indentures  binding  the 
babies  to  an  apprenticeship  of  nine  years.  When  they  begin 
their  professional  training  these  babies  are  so  tiny  that  they 
cannot  do  their  steps  or  throw  out  their  little  legs  without  tum- 
bling over.  To  prevent  this  a  rope  is  stretched  across  the  room 
by  which  they  steady  themselves  with  their  hands.  Such  children 
arc  required,  from  the  time  their  indentures  are  signed,  to 
attend  at  the  dancing  academy  from  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
inortiing  to  four  in  the  afternoon,  three  or  four  times  a  week, 
whether  they  have  an  engagement  at  a  theatre  or  not.  By  these 
means  their  proprietor  or  proprietress  always  has  a  troupe  of  children 
ready  to  be  hired  to  any  theatre  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  or  for 
that  matter,  outside  it.  Of  course,  children  who  are  thus  bound 
to  a  regular  professional  training,  cannot  attend  the  Board  school, 
nor  any  other  schoolj  regularly.    If  the  parents  send  them  to  a  Board 
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scliool,  the  oflficcr,  supposing  him  to  be  efficietit,  aoon  begins  to  call 
upon  the  motlier  and  inquire  why  the  child  docs  not  make  a  regular 
attendance  at  school.  "  lie  (the  School  Board  officer)  was  constantly 
bothering  me/'  said  one  parent,  "  and  I  spoke  to  Madame  (the  pro- 
prietor of  the  dancing  academy)  about  it.  She  said,  *  You  must  take 
the  child  away  from  the  Board  school  and  send  her  to  the  private 
school  over  the  way  ;  the  fee  is  1*.  a  week,  but  the  child's  earning! 
will  much  more  than  pay  for  that,*  and  I  can  have  her  here  for  the 
dancing  as  much  as  I  like/  '^  When  this  sort  of  thing  happens,  and 
it  docs  constantly  happen  with  scores  of  children,  their  education 
practically  comes  to  an  end.  The  children  thus  selected  for  the 
theatres  are  almost  always  above  the  average  in  natural  brightnea* 
and  intelligence,  and  they  are,  therefore,  able  to  make  the  most  ol 
the  smattering  of  A  B  C  they  get ;  but  from  the  time  they  lejive  th* 
public  elementary  schools  for  private  schools,  for  the  sake  of  freedom 
to  take  theatre  work,  they  learn  next  to  nothing.  Teachers  of 
Board  schools  bitterly  complain  of  the  neglected  state  of  childrcui 
who  sometimes  return  to  them  after  one,  two,  or  three  years  in  tbi 
private  schoolsr  One  of  the  head  teachers  already  quoted  gives, 
an  instance  of  the  worthless  character  of  these  private  schools,  tbsl 
a  child  who  had  attended  one  of  them  for  a  year  and  a  half,  bad  to 
be  put  back,  on  her  return  to  the  Board  school,  into  the 
standard  in  which  she  had  been  when  she  left.  Another  gives  t 
similar  instance  of  a  theatre  child,  who  was  supposed  to  be  recciviag^ 
education  at  a  private  school,  and  at  the  age  of  eleven  or  tvrcirt, 
when  she  returned  to  the  Board  school,  she  could  only  be  placed  m 
the  Second  Standard. 

Most  people  were  amused  to  hear  that  Mr.  Augustus  Harris,  the 
enterprising  proprietor  of  Drury  Lane,  had  started  an  elementanr 
school  within  the  walls  of  his  theatre  for  the  children  employed 
there.  He  engaged  the  services  of  a  certificated  teacher  (third 
class),  and  attendance  at  this  school^  at  1.?.  a  week,  is  compulsory  on 
those  children  acting  in  the  Drury  Lane  pantomime,  over  whom 
otherwise  the  School  Board  would  exercise  authority.  It  is 
probably  no  injustice  to  Mr.  Augustus  Harris  to  say  that  this  is  his 
first  appearance  before  the  public  in  the  character  of  an  enthusiast 
for  education.  It  is  difficult  to  repress  the  suspicion  that  the  object 
for  which  the  school  was  started,  especially  as  the  fee  is  \»,  a  weck^ 
was  to  remove  the  children  from  the  control  of  the  School  Board, 
with  their  meddling  officers  and  their  tell-tale  teachers,  who  care  a 
great  deal  more  for  the  children  and  their  education  than  thej  do 
for  the  profits  resulting  from  the  Drurj  Lane  pantomime.  No  accusa- 
tion ia  made  that  the  law  is  broken ;  but  the  net  spread  by  the 
Education  Act  has  a  hole  in   it  through  which  any  ore  suiBcicntlv 

*  iDatanccB  arc  t*y  iio  means  rare  in  whicli  a  chiKl  of  umler  ten  earns  1(V.  a  w«a 
Such  wnge«  are  only  given  to  trained  cliiUlrvn  ;  the  otbcm  ure  [mid  Crf.  or  7<A  a  otght. 
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interested  in  obtaining  the  labour  of  children  under  ten  can  do  so. 

The  St.  James's  Gasttte  had  an  article,  written  in  quite  a  friendly  spirit 

frards  Mr.  Harris  and    his   scheme,  about    this  school ;  the  Mritcr 

tated  that  the  school  hours  were  oulj  from  10  to  1,  and  that  there 

as  a  break  for  luncheon  at  12  o'clock.     He  certainly  did  not  over- 

tite   the   time  spent  by  the  children  in  the  school,  as  some  of  the 

hildren  did  not  arrive  till   10.30  or  later,  and  some  left  as  early  as 

2.30.     lint  even  if  the  hours  of  attendance  quoted  by  the  writer  in 

he    St.  Jame»8  Ga::ette  may  he   taken   as   correct,   the  burden  of 

roof  rests  upon  those  who  would  maintain  that  three  hours  at  Mr. 

arris's  school  provides  an  education  "  equally  efficient "  with  that 

rovidcd  by  full  time  at  a  Board  School.     It  should  also  be  noted  that 

'  the  school  is  in  a  corner  of  the  new  paiot-room,  partitioned  off  with 

old    scenery    and   theatrical  framework,'^  and   that  it  was  closed 

directly  the   pantomime  season  was   over.      Neither  the  situation  of 

the  school  nor   its  temporary  character  is  favourable  to  educational 

cicncy.     There  were  between  fifty  and   sixty   children,  all  girls, 

letween  the  a}»es  of  five  and  thirteen,  in  the  .school  last  winter.    The 

jiter  of  the  article  in  the  -S7,  James's  Gazette  said  that,  while  some 

f  the   children  were  babies  who  could  only  just  walk,  others  were 

up   to   eleven  and   twelve  years  old.      And   he  also  observed, 

this  ought  to  be  particularly  noticed,  that  some  of  the  elder  girls 

ere  among  the  most  ignorant ;  he  mentions  one  in  particular  who 

id  not   even   know  her   alphabet.     She  had  probably  benefited  by 

e  instructions  of  some  of  these  private  schools  which  are  supposed 

be  educating  the  theatre  children  in  "  some  other  equally  efficient 

manner." 

People  sometimes  say,  when  disagreeable  facts  about  the  eniploy- 
ent  of  children  in  theatres  are  brought  before  them,  that  after  all 
he  pantomimes  only  last  a  month  or  two  ;  they  associate  pantomime 
In  their  own  minds  with  the  Christmas  holidays,  and  think  that  six 
weeks  or  two  months  is  all  that  is  cut  out  of  the  school-life  of  the 
little  dancers.  The  Drury  Lane  pantomime  this  year  lasted  for 
^_four  months ;  from  the  2Gth  of  December  to  the  23rd  of  April,  To 
^Bhis  must  be  added,  so  far  as  the  performers  are  concerned,  at  least 
^■another  six  weeks  for  rehearsals,  and  if  the  two  are  put  together,  it 
"  will  be  found  that  there  is  very  little  change  left  out  of  hjdf-a-year. 
Moreover,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  little  children  will  abandon 
^Btheir  profession  and  return  to  regular  attendance  at  a  good  school 
^Hnrhen  the  pantomime  season  is  over.  It  has  already  been  pointed 
^ft)ut  that  tlie  mistre&s  of  the  dancing  academy,  in  a  sense,  buys  the 
^Bchildren  of  their  parents  ;  she  makes  them  sign  indentures,  "  appren- 
^■ticing  "  Ihe  babies  to  her  for  seven  or  nine  years.  The  childrcu, 
!  when  trained,  are  her  stock  in  trade,  and  she  has  her  profit  to  make 
^Kout  of  them;  they  are  obliged  to  attend  her  dancing  classes  three  or 
^"four  times  a  week  all  the  year  round,  whether  they  have  an  engage- 
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ment  or  not.     Their  proprietor  is  furious  with  any  parent  who  trio 
to  withdraw  a  cliild  from  her.     When  the  pantomime  is  oier,  some 
other  performance  begins,  in  "VTbich  the  children  are  required.     Latt 
year  there  was  an  open-air  ballet  at  the  Crystal   Palace ;   it  lasted 
from  May  to  November,  and  more  than  forty  children  were  engagiod 
iji  it.     This  year  a  troupe  of  dancing  children  have  been  advertised 
for  the   Aquarium.      Practically,  the   children    are   engaged   all  thej 
year  round,  or,  if  they  are  not  actually  engaged,  they  ai*e    in  tra 
for  engagement*.     The  serious  business  of  their  lives,  as  wage  earnen,^ 
is  allowed  to  commence  at  the  age  of  four  or  five  years  ;    and  hence- 
forward   they    take  but    a   perfunctoiy  interest  in   their   educatioji, 
either  disregarding  it  altogether  or  treating  it  as  a  necessary  evil,  lOj 
be  got  titrough  anyhow,  without  putting  their  hearts  into  it  at  alL 
Ti)c  child  of  seven,  alrendy  referred  to,  who  was   scriuaaly  ill 
March,  1886,  from  tlie  effects  of  her   theatre  work,  combined  wi 
her   school  attendances,  has  been  often  visited  by  a    lady    who 
given  mc  the  following  facta  about  the  case.      I  will  give    tlie  n«m- 
tivc  in  my  friend's  words,  written  down  immediately  after  seeing  tlie^ 
child.      "  The  child,  when  I  first  visited   her,   was   suffering   from  tj| 
weak   throat   and  general   debility,   occasioned   by  the    orer-fatigif 
resulting  from  the  performances  at  Drury  Lane  in  the    evening  td 
school  in  the  morning.     After  she  had  begun  to  recover  a  little,  ik! 
was  taken  for  the  open-air  ballet  at  the  Crystal   Palace.       Sbe  per-j 
formed  in  this  for  four  months  (six,  if  rehearsals  are  included).  wiUij 
forty-three  other  children  of  about  her  own  age.    They  performed  ia 
the  open  air,  in  low  dresses  and  elbow-sleeves,   tiU  November.      Tbe 
child  was  sometimes  extremely  fatigued  when  she  arrived  at  Ludgatc 
Hill  on  her  return  from  the  Palace.     The  tinae  of  her  arrival  there 
was    usually    between   ten    and   eleven    at    night.       Her   lega  «nd 
ankles  were  often  so  swollen  that  she  could  only  walk  very  slowly. 
She    felt   frightened  at   having   to  go  through   the   streets    laic  at] 
uight   by  herself,    as   her    mother   could  rarely  meet  her.      Oocc^ 
when  she  was  alone,  she  was  attacked  by  two  men  in  Fleet  Street! 
at  this  instant   her  'mother  and  uncle,  who  were  on  their  way  tQ| 
meet  her,  came  up,  and  her  uncle  knocked  one  of  the  men  doim 
the  other  ran  ofl".     Another  night  a  man  persuaded  her  to  go  with] 
him,  and  promised   her   cakes  if  she  would  do  so.     The    child    rat 
away   as   fast  as  her  tired    legs  would   carry  her.     After   tliia    sfai 
said  she  generally,  on  her  way  home,  tried  to  keep  behind  a  gentle 
man  in  a  high  hat  who  was  going  in   her  direction.      She  believe 
that  if  any  one  attacked  her.  he  "  (the  St.  George  in  a  high  hat)  "  wouk 
protect  her.    During  the  last  three  weeks  of  the  Crystal  Palace  ballcl 
her   mother,    who   is    engaged   at   the    bar  of  one   of  the    Luudoi 
theatres,   and  bus,  besides,   other  employment  during  the   day,    Ui 
engaged  a  girl  of  thirteen  (!)  to  meet  the  child  and  come  home  with 
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"  Her  attendances  at  school  in  May  last,  during^  the  rehearsals  for 
tlic  Crystal  Palace,  were  sometimes  only  three  in  the  week;  the 
following  quarter  they  averaged  seven ;  the  winter  quarter  they  were 
expected  to  be  about  four. 

"  The  child  is  pretty  and  attractive,  and  very  intelligent." 

This  story  speaks  for  itself.  "We  seem  to  see  the  poor  little  tired 
mite  coming  back  alone,  night  after  night,  from  Ludgate  Hill  to  her 
home  near  Drury  Lane,  hurrying  along  on  her  tender,  blistered  feet 
to  keep  up  with  the  manly  stride  of  "  a  gentleman  in  a  high  hat," 
whom  she  had  silently  selected  as  her  guardian  !  There  are  few 
more  touching  scenes  among  the  tragedies  of  the  Loudon  streets. 
One  has  never  till  now  regarded  the  high  hat  as  the  sacred  emblem 
of  knighthood,  nor  Ludgate  Hill  as  an  appropriate  scene  of  romance 
aud  chivalry.  But  these  are  among  the  things  it  is  good  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  learning. 

With  regard  to  the  risks  the  children  run  when  they  accept 
theatrical  engagements,  the  conclusion  is  almost  inevitable  that 
most  parents  are  very  well  aware  of  them.  Some  parents  in- 
variably come  or  send  to  meet  their  children  at  the  doors  of  the 
theatre  to  take  them  home.  A  good  many  of  the  children 
belong  to  those  who  are  employed  about  the  theatres  as  supers,  stage 
carpenters,  and  so  on.  Both  these  classes  of  children  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  fairly  well  looked  after.  But  there  are  some  parents 
who  are  entirely  careless  and  reckless  as  to  what  becomes  of  their 
children.  This  minority  of  utterly  worthless  parents  really  care  for 
nothing  except  for  the  money  the  children  earn  ;  they  deliberately 
live  in  dissolute  idleness  upon  their  children's  wages.  The  present 
state  of  the  law  makes  things  easy  for  parents  of  this  kind.  It  is 
no  answer  to  say  that  such  parents  are  the  exception.  If  they  were 
not  the  exception  England  would  be  a  hell  on  earth.  But  the  very 
purpose  for  which  law  exists  is  to  deal  with  the  vicious  exceptions, 
and  make  them  perforce  regulate  their  conduct  according  to  some 
other  rule  than  that  of  their  own  self-indulgence  and  viciousness. 
Thieves  and  murderers  are  the  exception  in  all  civilized  societies ;  and 
an  efficient  criminal  law  tends  to  render  these  exceptions  rarer  and 
rarer.  All  the  laws  relating  to  and  limiting  the  employment  of  chil- 
dren are  based  on  the  right  of  the  State  to  protect  the  helpless  child 
from  the  cruel  selfishness  of  the  worst  type  of  parents.  Just  before 
the  pantomime  season  of  the  year  before  last,  a  father,  who  was 
known  to  be  a  drunkard,  applied  to  the  Notice  B  Committee  of  the 
School  Board  for  half-time  for  three  of  his  children,  iu  order  to 
enable  them  to  accept  theatrical  engagements.  One  of  the  three 
children  was  under  ten ;  the  character  of  the  father  was  well  known 
as  was  also  the  fact  that  he  could  earn  good  wages  if  he  chose  to, 
work.     He  was  a  "  West-end  "  tailor,  and  could  earn  from  £2  to  iJ3 
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ft  week.  Tbe  afptication  for  kalf-tune  vas  lefiucd.  Tbe  ciiildreA 
then  removed  httax  the  Boftrd  tcbool  ther  vere  attesdu^  aad  -mem 
•e&t  to  A  prirate  aciiooL  Tliej  verc  eti^ajged  at  Drurj  Ltt&e,  the  jobt 
wages  of  *the  tltree  amocmtuiK  to  3of.  a  week.  While  tbe  duldm 
were  tbtu  snpportiDg  their  pare&ts,  the  father,  in  order  to  make  the 
cxnaedj  complete,  apf^ied  for  alms  to  the  Manaaoa  Houae  Committee 
a»  one  of  the  oneniployed.  The  laws  that  have  been  alreadj  pmmd 
hare  stopped  thb  kind  of  eonduct  on  the  part  of  parents,  vbere  the 
ecpplojment  to  which  the  children  are  sent  is  agncnltare  or  factoa^ 
work.  It  is  surely  most  unreasonable  DOt  to  stop  it  alao  vbere 
emplojment  is  dancing  or  acting  in  a  theatre. 

Severe  comments  hare  alreadj  appeared  in  some  quarters  in 
press  upon  the  ''cant'''  and  so  forth  of  those  who  object  to  the 
employment  of  little  children  in  theatres.  We  are  sappoacd  to  he 
animated  bj  the  narrow-minded  prejudice  of  a  certain  a^iool  of 
rcligioofl  thought  agaiost  acting  in  itself,  and  to  beliere  that  about 
CTerythiog  in  a  theatre  there  is  what  some  of  that  school  bare 
felicitoosljr  called  "  a  halo  of  bell."  This  is  only  a  specimen  of  the 
unfair  misrepresentation  which  erery  one  who  attacks  a  Tested  interest 
must  be  prepared  for.  To  object  to  the  employment  of  yotiug  chil- 
dren upon  tbe  stage  no  more  involves  condemnation  of  tbe  theatre, 
than  to  advocate  tbe  Fa^rtorr  Acta  involved  a  condemnation  of  calica 
Among  those  who  most  vigorously  oppose  tbe  employment  of  little 
children  on  tbe  stage  are  maoy  who  dearly  love  the  plAj.  To 
tee  good  acting,  either  tragic  or  comic,  is  to  them  one  of  tbe  most 
;ligbtful  of  all  recreations.  JBut  tbe  greatoess  of  the  drama  doci 
depend  on  tbe  services  of  baby  children  who  are  trained  to  dance 
and  perform  their  little  parts  almost  like  improved  troupes  of  per- 
forming  dogs.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  tbe  inimitable  liuBi 
on  acting  and  actors  in  "  Hamlet,"  Shakspeare  has  something  to  say  OB 
this  question  of  little  children  filling  tbe  stage  when  it  should  be 
occupied  by  those  who  can  really  act.  Children  in  that  day  wece  ft 
passing  fashion  upon  tbe  stage.  "  An  aiery  of  children,  little  ^aaes, 
that  cry  out  on  the  top  of  the  question,  and  are  most  tyrannically 
r  lapped  for  't.  These  are  now  the  fashion  ;  and  so  berattle  the  com- 
n.ou  stages  (bo  they  call  them),  tbat  many,  wearing  rapiers,  arc  afraid 
of  goose  quills,  and  dare  scarce  come  thither."  If  tbe  children  nov 
on  the  stage  are  to  become  tbe  actresses  of  tbe  next  generation,  it  ia 
of  tbe  utmost  importance,  from  tbe  point  of  view  of  the  >vclfare  of 
the  drama,  not  to  interfere  tv-itb  their  health  and  their  education. 
The  want  of  tbe  day  on  the  stage,  with  a  few  well-known  exceptions, 
is  the  scarcity  of  cultivated,  intelligent  women.  ^Ybo  has  not  groaned 
over  a  Jessica  with  a  finely  developed  cockney  accent,  or  deplored  the 
vulgar  assumption  of  arrogant  pcmpo&ity  that  is  often  made  to  |Mftsa 
muster  for  tic  manners  of  a  ^rande  dame  /*     As   a   matter  of  fkci. 
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the  theatres  thaC  have  done  most  to  raise  the  general  standard  of 
acting  in  Euglaud  do  not  depend  on  the  services  of  children  for 
their  attractiveness.  It  would  probably  make  little  difference  to 
the  Lyceum  or  St.  James's  if  the  regulations  of  the  Factory  Act  irere 
extended  to  theatre  children.  The  profession  of  acting,  like  other 
professions,  may  be  entered  too  young ;  and  it  certainly  is  entered 
too  young  when  premature  work  interferes  with  a  healthy  physical, 
intellectual,  and  moral  development.  Children  in  whom  the  dramatic 
instinct  is  implanted  by  nature,  will  find  plenty  of  means  of  exercis- 
ing it,  without  beginning  a  professional  career  as  bread-winners  at 
four  years  old.  It  is  said  thst  Rachel  used,  as  a  child,  to  perform 
a  sham  faint  so  perfectly  that  people  were  constantly  taken  in  by  it. 
Her  first  performance  in  a  theatre  did  not  take  place  till  she  was 
sixteen. 

With  every  wish  to  do  full  justice  to  acting  as  a  profession,  and 
to  the  high  character  of  many,  from  Mrs.  Siddons  downwards,  who 
have  been  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  stage  in  England,  probably 
every  fair-minded  person  would  admit  that  there  are  special  dangers 
and  temptations  associated  with  the  stage  in  regard  to  that  important 
branch  of  conduct  which  we  refer  to  when  we  use  the  word  "  morals." 
It  is  surely  very  important  not  to  bring  children  into  the  influence 
of  an  atmosphere  of  special  danger  in  this  respect  while  they  are  too 
young  to  know  the  difference  of  right  and  wrong  in  these  matters. 
There  are  often,  especially  in  the  theatres  that  employ  numbers  of 
children,  a  largo  body  of  men  and  women  of  a  low  class,  who  are 
not  actors  and  actresses  in  any  sense  "worthy  of  the  words.  A  poor 
woman,  whom  I  have  visited,  had  actually  bargained  to  let  her  little 
girl  act  at  one  of  these  theatres ;  she  went  down  during  rehearsal  to 
see  what  sort  of  place  it  was.  She  was  horrified  by  the  language 
and  manners  of  the  manager  and  of  the  low  women  about  the  theatre 
("  shilling-a-night  girls  "  she  called  them),  and  she  determined  at 
all  risks  not  to  let  her  child  fulfil  her  engagement.  Fortunately,  in 
this   case,  the  father   had    opposed  the  child  being    bound    to  the 

k apprenticeship.  He  had  said  to  his  wife,  "  I  won't  have  anything  to 
do  with  it.  If  you  choose  to  do  it  you  can.  But  if  the  child  comes 
to  any  harm,  it  will  be  your  fault,  not  mine."  The  mother,  there- 
fore, not  the  father,  had  signed  the  indentures.  This  fact  gave  her 
courage  to  set  at  nanght  the  threats  of  the  dancing-mistress  to 
institute  legal  proceedings  against  her.  She  consulted  the  School 
Board  officer  upon  the  matter,  who  advised  her  that  however 
''  Madame  "  might  threaten  she  could  do  nothing.  If  the  father 
had  signed  the  indentures  the  parents  would  probably  have  been 
terrified  into  submission,  although  indentures  binding  little  children 
to  a  trade  are  probably  in  themselves  illegal.  The  mother,  in  the  case  I 
have  given,  was  not  aware  of  this,  and  entirely  attributed  her  success 
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in-witbdranTDg  tbe  cliild  to  the  fact  tbat  lier  hnsbmnd  Iild  not  signed 
the  paper. 

Aa  actor  has  written  verr  fully  on  the  subject  of  the  erii  effects 
on  children  of  the  people  with  whom  they  are  brought  in  contact  in 
•ome  of  the  theatres.  His  letter  in  the  first  instance  speaks  of  the 
physical  exhanstion  and  bad  conghs  of  the  children,  mnd  then 
proceeds : — 

"  I  must  keep  my  f-elinea  under  toairol  until  1  hare  giren  you  all  lie 
ir.forn;at:on  ti.at  lies  in  wy  power,  so  I  will  jraceei  I'j  descric-e  the  claa  o: 
p<4pl«  that  these  f/x>r  children  are  brought  into  contact  with  hy  these  pertonn- 

azic»:i.     Firstly,  I  will  take  tbe  ballet  that  we  had  at  the Theatre  v 

W (a  large  provincial  town;  last  year,  and  describe  those  "with  whom  tL? 

c:.:I<irec  drei->ed.  Ail  eSorts  to  make  tr^ese  girl^  behave  with  any  manners 
ar-proachin:?  decency  were  fu'ile,  and  i:  was  also  as  impsssible  to  stop  tLeir 
u^-.Trj  the  iix-j-ii  horrible  acd  filthy  lan?ua2e.  ...  I  may  say  that,  as  a  bodj. 

a  lower  and  more  disreputable  class  of  cirls  than  we  had  at  W it  would 

be  impoaaible  to  find.'' 

One,  who  till  lately  was  an  actress  in  a  London  theatre,  speaks  in 
the  same  sense.  She  says  there  are  in  most  theatres  mles  to  prereni 
any  but  the  staff  being-  admitted  at  the  stage  door,  "  but  a  coin  wiH 
pass  any  one  through/'  and  "  swells  "  who  **  can  influence  bnsinea 
can  do  as  they  like." 

A  London  manager  also  writes  on  the  peculiar  moral  risks  attend- 
ing children  who  are  employed  in  theatres ;  he  attributes  a  good  deal 
of  it  to  eril-mindcd  loungers  about  the  stage-door,  who  bribe  the 
lower  officials  of  the  theatre.     He  writes  : — 

"  TFic  cjiildren  when  off  the  stage  are  poorly  clad,  and,  from  pjlaying  abooL 
dirty  in  appearance ;  thoy  are  therefore  unattractive.  In  particular  scenes, 
clad  in  pretty  costumes,  ard  cirilli.'d  to  portray  the  characters  they  are 
intended  to  represent,  it  is  then  that  particular  children  may  attract  de 
attention  of  the  evil-minded  lounger,  and  on  being  recognized  when  Jeaviag 
the  fetase-door  may  be  decoyed  away.  A  gratuity  to  the  stage-door  kecfier 
will  often  obtain  information  as  to  the  name  of  the  child,  and  his  or  her  place 
of  abo'Jc;  it  is  the  corruption  of  the  officials  of  a  theatre  that  is  in  my  opinioi 
the  greatest  curse  in  these  matters,  as  the  rules  are  framed  b}-  the  manager  to 
prevent  tlie  annoyance  of  the  people  engaged  in  tlie  theatre :  they  are  rendered 
ino|>erative  by  the  wealthy  hanger-on  at  the  stage-door." 

It  may  be  here  observed,  by  the  way,  that  the  children  nearly 
always  leave  the  theatre  with  the  paint  on  their  faces  which  tfaej 
have  worn  for  the  performance ;  this  in  itself  marks  them  out  and 
makes  them  conspicuous  in  the  street. 

\^'ith  regard  to  the  opinions  just  quoted,  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that 
they  represent  the  opinion  of  the  minority  of  those  members  of  the 
theatrical  profession  whom  we  have  been  able  to  consult.  Nearly 
all  the  actors,  actresses  and  managers  whom  we  have  interviewed 
or  writtea  to,  think  there  is  no  harm  in  the  employment  of  childien, 
however  young,  on  the  stage.     One  lady  in  the  profesdom,  to  whoib 
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hambly  suggested,  that  the  language  of  tho  children  was  often 
terribly  bad,  replied  that  she  did  not  deny  they  used  bad  language  ; 
they  learnt  that  at  the  Board  school  !  In  fact,  the  general  view  of 
the  profession  is  that  children  are  greatly  beaefited  by  being  eugTige<l 
to  act  and  dance  in  theatres  at  a  very  early  age.  **  They  come  to 
us,"  they  say  in  effect,  "  dirty,  hungry  and  ignorant,  and  M'e  vraah 
them,  and  drill  them,  and  gi\'e  them  the  means  of  putting  bread  into 
their  mouths."  "  Putting  gia  into  their  parents'  mouths  "  would 
probably  be  a  more  accurate  phrase  in  a  good  many  eases.  But  the 
view  I  have  referred  to  is  a  very  natural  one  for  those  to  take  who 
employ  the  children.  The  mill-owners  took  very  much  the  same 
line  in  18W-,  and  for  mauy  years  after,  about  the  employment  of 
youug  children  in  factories.  They  not  only  defended  it,  but  said  the 
industrial  existence  of  England  would  be  destroyed  if  the  power  to 
use  the  labour  of  children  was  taken  away.  It  was  not  through 
the  excrtious  of  the  master  sweeps  that  the  Act  was  passed  prohibit- 
ing the  practice  of  sending  little  children  up  chimneys.  This  Act 
was  opposed,  not  only  by  "the  profession,"  but  by  the  "Sun,"  the 
'•'  Fha'uix, '  ami  other  fire  insurance  companies,  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  add  to  the  risk  of  the  destruction  of  the  metropolis  by  fire 
(see  "  Lord  Shaftesbury's  Life,"  vol.  i.  p.  297).  In  a  like  manner 
the  Agricultural  Children's  Act  was  not  passed  by  farmers,  but  in 
the  teeth  of  tlieir  sturdy  opposition. 

This  is  a  question  which  ought  to  be  decided  on  the  broa<l  grounds 
of  the  general  welfare  of  the  children  as  human  beings  and  future 
citizens;  and  those  who  are  pecuniarily  interested  in  the  continuance 
of  their  employment  arc,  in  the  nature  of  things,  unfitted  to  serve 
on  the  jury  with  whom  the  ultimate   decision  will  rest.     A  theatre 

nager  is  obviously  tempted  to  think  any  arrangement  charming 
which  enables  him  to  pay  children  ten  to  twelve  shillings  a  week 
instead  of  twice  or  three  times  those  sums  to  grown-up  people.  In 
1878  «  summons  was  brought  by  the  London  School  Board   against 

manager  who  had  engaged  a  uuiuber  of  children,   many  of  whom 

ere  under  ten,  to  act  at  the  A<]narium  Theatre.  The  manager 
attempted  the  usual  defence  by  saying,  through  counsel,  that  the 
employment  was  for  the  benefit  of  the   children   and   their  parents. 

Allow  me  to  tell  you,"  said  Mr.  D'Eyncourt,  the  magistrate  who 
heard  the  ease,  "  that  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  your  pockets."  All 
the  children  under  ten  were  ordered  to  be  withdrawn.  Notwith- 
standing the  success  of  the  Board  in  this  case,  the  policy  thus 
initiated  has  been  abandoned ;  and  if  the  law  is  against  the  employ- 
ment of  the  children,  it  has  been  allowed  to  become  a  dead  letter. 
The  Act  as  it  at  present  stands  allows  no  one  but  the  School  Board 
to  prosecute  the  employer  ;  consequently  the  efficient  protection  of  the 
children  against  the  cupidity  of  parents  and  managers  is  left  to  a  hotly 
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irbow  policj  and  peraonnel  are  liable  to  be  completeljr  chmnged  erefj 
three  jean.  Those  who  train  the  children  in  the  daocing^  acadeatet 
feel  a  proprietary  interest  in  them,  and  really  regard  theaa  as  a  farmer 
does  land  in  which  he  has  a  claim  for  unexhausted  ioaproTcmesta. 
With  very  little  encouragement  they  would  tet  up  a  claim  for  the 
three  Fs,  and  demand  as  their  property  in  these  children  ^'free 
sale/'  "  fixity  of  tenure/*  and  "  fair  rents,"     A  mother    said    to  mc 

of  two  of  these    worthies,  "  Madame  A lent   my    little   girl 

to  Signor  B  /'  speaking  just  as  she  might  of  a  perrormiDg  dog. 

Neither  should  the  parents,  who  are  not  ashamed  to  live  on  tbr 
wages  earned  by  their  little  children  of  five  or  six  years  old,  be  held 
as  impartial  judges  on  this  question.  A  great  many  of  the  parents 
who  put  their  children  to  this  work  are  heartily  ashamed  of  them- 
selves for  it  Very  often  endless  excuses  are  invented  to  explain  the 
absence  of  a  child  from  school,  because  the  parent  is  ashamed  to  say. 
''  Lottie  is  going  to  the  theatre,  aud  I  am  living  on  her  wages."  A 
favourite  invention  in  these  cases  is  to  say  that  the  child  is  snfiering 
from  scarlet  fever  or  some  other  infectious  disease:  this  has  the 
double  advantage  of  frightening  away  the  teacher  and  School  Board 

cer  from  visiting  the  missing  child. 

Neither,  in  a  matter  like  this,  is  a  final  judgment  to  be  arrired  at 
by  asking  the  children  if  they  like  their  theatre  work  better  than 
they  like  school.  Of  course  they  like  it  better.  Ask  any  child 
whether  it  would  rather  do  a  rulc-of-tbrce  sum  or  act  the  part  of  the 
Dormouse  in  "  Alice  in  Wonderland/'  and  it  needs  no  very  stupendout 
powers  of  prophecy  to  predict  the  answer.  The  children  like  acting; 
nearly  all  children  like  it;  no  amusement  is  more  popular  'even 
with  children  whose  homes  are  provided  with  every  means  of  childish 
liappiness.  Parents  like  the  money  it  brings  in ;  managers  like  the 
money  it  saves  them  ;  and  the  public  like  it  because  it  amuses  them 
to  sec  little  tottie  children  performing  regular  evolutions  and  danoQ* 
upon  the  stage,  They  sometimes  say  they  like  it  because  they  arw 
"  so  fond  of  children."  Their  love  of  children  is  shown  iu  a  way 
rather  similar  to  the  love  of  an  epicure  for  skylarks — in  a  pie.  The 
children  are  sacrificed  physically,  mentally  and  morally,  in  (r  '  **  at 
these  lovers  of  children  may  have   their   artistic  sense  of  u  .  >ri 

of  childish  forms  gratified.     Such  double-distilled  selfishness  caonot 
last  for  ever.      It  must  arise  from  pure  ignorance  or  thonghtlc8an< 
as  to  what  constant  work  on  the  stage  from  an  early  age  involves 
children. 

The  economic  difficulty  arising  from  the  poverty  of  parents  noui 
be  faced.  It  has  been  faced  with  regard  to  the  majority  of  the 
employments  in  which  hosts  of  children  used  to  be  engaged.  One 
source  of  compensation  always  arises  iu  these  cases,  making  t1  il 

much  easier  than  the  anticipated  difficulty.    If  the  labour  oi  ri 
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is  withdrawn  from  any  employment,  an  additional  demand  is  created 
for  the  labour  of  adults.  lyioreover,  as  previously  suggestedj  if  the 
children  arc  worn  out  in  health,  uneducated,  and  liable  to  be  cor- 
rupted in  other  ways,  the  economic  difficulty  in  the  long  run  is  not 
.  in  sending  them  to  school,  but  in  allowing  them  to  spoil  their 
capacity  as  the  bread-winners  and  capable  citizens  of  the  future. 

What  is  wanted  is  an  extension  to  children  engaged  in  theatres  of 
the  protection  of  the  Factory  Acts,  If  this  were  done  the  burden 
would  fall  on  the  shoulders  best  fitted  to  bear  it.  Now,  if  a  child 
does  not  attend  regularly,  the  School  Board  summon  the  parent; 
a  poor  ill-clad  woman  appears,  perhaps  crying,  before  the  magistrate  ; 
and  he  out  of  sheer  pity  dismisses  the  case  or  adjourns  it.  The 
person  who  ought  to  be  summoned  is  the  burly  theatrical  manager  in 
his  fur-lined  coat  and  "  regardless-of-expense  "  appearance  j  and  this 
desirable  alteration  in  the  administration  of  the  law  would  be  effected 
if  it  were  plainly  enacted  by  Parliament  that  it  is  as  illegal  to  work 
a  child  in  a  theatre  as  it  is  in  the  fields  or  in  a  factory. 

If  this  simplification  in  the  law  with  regard  to  the  employment 
of  children  were  adopted  another  beneficial  change  would  necessarily 
follow.  Prosecutions  for  infringement  of  the  provisions  of  the  law 
would  then  rest  with  permanent  officials,  either  identical  with,  or 
corresponding  to,  the  inspectors  of  factories  and  workshops.  The 
disadvantage  of  leaving  the  duty  of  prosecution  to  a  body  dependent 
upon  a  frequently  recurring  popular  election  is  obvious.  The 
Factory  Acts  would  probably  have  been  a  dead  letter  if  prosecutions 
nnder  them  could  only  have  been  undertaken,  say,  by  the  Members 
of  Parliament  for  the  district  in  which  the  alleged  offence  had  taken 
place.  The  dread  of  incurring  unpopularity  with  a  certain  class  of 
their  constituents  would  in  this  case  have  operated  fatally  against 
the  efficiency  of  the  Acta.  In  the  same  way,  the  London  School 
Board,  excellent  as  they  may  be  in  much  of  the  work  which  they  have 
undertaken,  are  not  likely  to  be  thoroughly  fearless  and  independent 
in  instituting  legal  proceedings  against  some  of  those  from  whose 
hands  every  three  years  they  have  to  seek  re-election.  It  is  a  funda- 
mental principle  of  our  constitution  that  Judges  should  not  he 
subjected  to  election ;  for  the  same  reasons  the  power  of  prosecuting 
should  not  rest  solely  with  elected  bodies,  but  sliotild  either  be  ex- 
tended to  the  public  or  be  entrusted  to  officials  who  will  hold  their 
posts  as  long  as  they  do  their  duty  with  energy  and  discretion. 

liln.LicENT  Garrett  Fawcett. 
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OF  the  many  epithets,  each  supposed   to  be   descriptive    of   its 
dominant  characteristic,   which  have  been    bestowed    on    the 
Nineteenth  Century,  none  perhaps  would  better  serve  the   purposes 
of  a  true  differentiation  than  the  title  of  "  The  Self-Conscious  Age." 
That  it  should  be  so  is,  perhaps,  a  little  paradoxical.     Self- conscious- 
ness, which  is  simply  the  outward  expression  of  a  hitherto  indecisive 
struggle  between  vanity  and  diffidence,  is  usually  regarded  as  a  failing 
confined  to  the  young,  and  could  hardly  have  been  expected  therefore 
to  appear  so  conspicuously  in  an  era  so  well  stricken  in  years  as  our 
own.      The  struggle  in  question  is  only  in  very  exceptional  oases  one 
of  long  continuance.     For  the  most  part  it  comes  to  a  pretty  early 
end  in  one  way  or  other,  and  there  arc  several  ways  of  ending^  it« 
Sometimes  it  is  our  diffidence  which  capitulates,  and,  after  a  graceful 
apology  for  the  unduly  low  estimate  which  it   had  formed    of  our 
merits,  retires  definitively  from  the  contest,  leaving  vanity  in  unmo- 
lested possession  of  the  field.      Sometimes,  but  much  more    rarely, 
the  fortune  of  the  battle  is  reversed  ;  vanity  retreats  and  difHdence 
triumphs.     Most  often  of  all — indeed,  perhaps,  in  every  example  of 
thoroughly  healthy  development — a  wise  indifference  intervenes,  and 
convinces   the    perplexed  Ego,  who  stands  watching  the  two    com- 
batants, now  leaning  to  one  side  now  to  the  other,  that  the  matter  in 
dispute  between  them  w  not  worth  fighting  about ;  that  almost  cer- 
tainly both  of  their  estimates  are  wrong;  and  that,  after  the  aforesaid 
perplexed    Ego  has   strtick,  as    he  easily   can,  that    rough    balance 
between  them  wliich  i«  necessary  (and  sufficient)  for  self-guidance  in 
practical  life,  it  is  not  in  the  least  degree  essential  to  him  to  carrj-  hi« 
critical  operations  any  further.      His  rnle-of-thumb   subjective  cat 
mate  of  himself  will  answer  all  his   own  purposes,  and  the  attemi 
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to  determine  accurately  what  is  the  right  objective  estimate  to  be 
formed  of  him  by  other  people  is  quite  unworthy  to  engage  much  of 
the  time  or  attention  of  any  rational  being. 

Such,  it  may  be  safely  said,  is  the  experience  which  the  majority 
of  persons  of  riper  years — not  being  poets,  actors,  "  professional 
beauties,^'  or,  above  all,  ''  amateurs  '*  in  the  arts — have  undergone. 
Tlicy  do  not  boast,  if  they  are  wise,  of  the  maturer  wisdom  which  castcth 
out  self-consciousness.  It  is  one  of  the  few  but  most  precious  gifts  of 
the  years,  and  it  was  like  Raleigh's  ingratitude  not  to  have  credited 
Time  with  it  in  his  famous  apostrophe  to  that  much  abused  Persoid- 
fication.  Time,  "  who  takes  on  trust  our  youth,  our  strength,  our 
all  we  have/'  does  pay  us  with  something  more  than  "  age  and  dust/' 
if  only  that  he  brings  to  us,  or  will,  if  we  will  let  him  bring  to  us, 
judgment  and  insight,  a  due  sense  o£  the  proportions  of  human  things, 
self-knowledge  and  the  faculty  of  self-criticism,  a  sound  practice- 
tested  estimate  of  our  own  powers  and  a  healthy  indifference  to  the 
estimates  of  other  people. 

Still  there  are  undoubtedly  instances  of  persons  here  and  there, 
even  outside  those  classes  whom  it  has  been  my  painful  duty  to  except 
above,  who  do  not  succeed  in  ridding  themselves  of  self-consciousness 
as  they  grow  older,  but  the  rather  become  more  and  more  the 
slaves  of  this  foible;  and  among  these  persons  one  must,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  to  personify  it,  include  the  Nineteenth  Century.  The  failing 
of  self-cousciousness  has  grown  most  painfully  upon  this  century  with 
the  growth  of  years.  She  (fpra  is  feminine  if  stecfilu/it  is  neuter)  can 
no  longer  be  described  even  by  llattery  as  in  her  teens.  It  is 
eighty.seven  years  sioce  she  "  came  out/'  and  it  is  really  time  that 
she  left  off  wondering  what  other  people  are  thinking  of  her.  Yet 
she  has  not»  On  the  contrary,  no  tltbutuntc  at  her  tirst  ball  could 
exhibit;  now  so  complacent  an  appreciation  of  her  own  attractions, 
now  so  uneasy  a  sense  of  her  defective  points.  Long  as  she  has 
been  parading  the  corridors  of  Time,  she  has  never  yet  ceased  to 
compare  herself  with  her  nearest  two  or  three  predecessors,  and  to 
soliloquize  on  the  results  of  the  comparison  in  amusingly  alternating 
strains  of  reflection.  The  struggle  between  Vanity  and  Diffidence 
seems  to  have  been  going  on  of  late  with  even  more  remarkable  energy 
than  usual  in  the  elderly  lady's  mind,  and  assuredly  never  was  either 
of  them  so  continuously  vocal  as  they  are  at  present.  She  gives 
expression  in  almost  every  second  utterance  of  hers  to  one  or  other  of 
the  anxious  interrogatories  which  arc  agitating  her  bosom.  *•  Am 
1  great  ?  Am  I  good  ?  Am  1  beautiful  ?  And,  if  so,  that  is  if  I 
have  some  greatness,  goodness,  and  beauty,  am  I  as  great,  good  and 
beautiful  as,  or  more  or  less  great,  good,  and  licautiful  than.  Centuries 
Sixteen,  Seventeen,  and  Eighteen  ?  If  so,  then  as,  or  than,  which  of 
them,  and  in  respect  of  what?     And«  if  not,  how  do  I  make  out  the 
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contrary  ?  "    It  is  difiScult  to  take  up  a  oewspaper,  a  review,  or  e^ 
novel,  "without  finding  one  or  other  of  these  questions  put  and  disci 
by  the  writer  with  answers  favourable  and  unfavourable  as  the 
may  be.    On  the  whole,  I  think,  that  the  "  Noes  "  have  been  *'  having 
it "  for  the  most  part  of  late.      Our  uneasy  Century  has,  during  the 
last  few  years,  been  attacked  for  the  first  time  in  what  was  hitherto 
regarded  as  an  unassailable  stronghold  of  complacency.       DifBdence 
has  always  stoutly  maintained  against  her  that  she  is  not  as  great  and 
beautiful  as  Century  Sixteen,  with  her  stir  of  Elizabethan  adventure 
and  her  burst  of  Elizabethan  song  ;    or  as  good  and  great  as  Century 
Seventeen,  with  her  quickenings  of  religious  life,  her    high    moral 
ideals,    her    grand    political     conceptions   and    achievements ;    and 
to  this    contention  Nineteen  has  never  made  more   than    a   feeble 
resistance.    But  DiflSdence  itself  never  ventured  to  allege,  till  almost 
yesterday,  that  there  was  anything  to  be  feared  from  a  comparison 
with  Eighteen.      There,  at  any  rate,  Vanity  had  it  all   its   own  wav. 
Ten  or  twenty  years  ago  no  one  had  a  good  word  to   say  for  thii 
very  inferior  predecessor  of  Nineteen.    It  was  admitted  on  all  hands 
that  she  was  out  of  the    running.      It  was  agreed  that  she  was  not      i 
great,  except,  perhaps,  for  seven  years;  that  she  was  distinctly  cot  ■ 
good,  in  spite  of  John  Wesley's  having  terrified  her  into    a    sort  of    ■ 
death-bed  repentance ;  and  as  to  beautiful,  she  did  not  get  even  her 
first  glimmering  of  what  beauty  meant  until,  with  her  dim  old  eyes, 
she  began  to  descry  the  dawn-streaks  of  a  new  era  on   the  horizon. 
So  much   was   supposed  to  have  been  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of 
every  body  until  a  few  years  ago  ;  but  now  this,  too,  is  disputed,  and. 
indeed,    it    has  been   disputed   with   so   much    vivacity,     that    oar 
uneasy  Century    is    shaken  even  in  this   last  fortress  of  her  self- 
esteem.      The  first  emotion  on  seeing  the  despised  Eighteen  bidden 
to  step  forward  from  the  back  row,  and  hear  herself  favourablv  com- 
pared with  her  sister,  was,  of  course,  one  of  blank  amazement  on  the 
part  of  Niueteen.     "  What  I     That  stifl"  artificial  thing  ?    All  bucknun 
and  brocade  without,  and  levity  and  heartlcssness  within  !    Have  too 
not  read  Macaulay's  essay  on  Horace  Walpole  ?     Are  you  not  aware 
that  Addison  thought  the  Alps  *  horrid  ?  '    Is  Mr.  Hume  your  ideal  of 
a   philosopher?     Or  Mr.   Hayley    your  notion  of  a  great  ])(  ■     "  " 
These  loud  protestations,  however,  grew  gradually  weaker.    Djfllii    . 
of  the  two  perhaps  more  ingenious  than  Vanity  in  the  self-consciooi 
mind,  avoided  coming  to  a  direct  issue  on  these  points  of  cor        '    mj, 
and  was  content  to  insist  that  what  Eighteen  lacked  in  "  ean,  ./' 

she  made  up  for  in  "philosophical  temperament;"  that  if  hct 
poetry  w.ns  not  inspired  it  was  eminently  "  sane  ;  *'  and  that,  even  so 
far  as  artistic  beauty  was  concerned,  she  had  really  done  much 
better  than  her  successor  in  the  matter  of  domestic  architecture 
This  last  argument  has  proved  a  clincher.     As  soon  as  its  force 
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be^n  to  be  appreciated,  Nineteen  gave  berself  up  to  great  despondency. 
It  was  bad  enough  to  have  been  left  so  far  behind  by  "  the  spacious 
times  of  great  Elizabeth/'  but  to  be  beaten  by  the — \f  hat  should  they 
be  called? — the  commodious  times  of  good  Queen  Anue  was  humilia- 
tion indeed.  So  Nineteen  built  herself  a  house  in  the  Queen  Anne 
tastCj  and  entered  into  it,  and  sat  her  down  before  a  spindle- 
shanked  table,  and  asked  herself  bitterly  whether  •'  sanity  '  in  the 
poet  may  not  after  all  be  preferable  to  inspiration^  and  whether  in 
matters  of  faith  it  is  not  better  to  believe  nothing,  and  be  tolerant 
to  those  who  believe  much,  than  to  believe  next  to  nothing,  and  to 
wrangle  impartially,  but  furiously,  with  those  who  believe  more — 
or  less. 

There  was  a  time  when  we  were  able  to  administer  a  solace  which 
was  never  without  its  effect  on  the  discontented  Era.  We  could 
remind  her  of  her  triumphs  over  matter,  of  her  scientific  achieve- 
ments, of  her  progress  in  the  "  arts  of  life."  Drake  and  Frobisher, 
▼e  used  to  venture  to  hint,  were,  thongh  adventurous  seamen,  placed 
at  a  great  disadvantage  in  living  before  the  age  of  steam  naviga- 
tion. Shakespeare,  though  a  writer  of  considerable  imaginative 
power,  had  never  imagined  that  it  would  be  really  possible  to  "put 
a  girdle  round  the  earth  in  forty  minutes."  Bacon  thought  himself 
a  fine  fellow,  but  after  all  he  had  a  sneaking  belief  in  witches,  and 
he  was  very  much  out  in  his  chemistry.  Everybody  bowed  down  to 
Johnson,  who  laughed  at  Monboddo's  theory  of  the  Descent  of  Man, 
and  nowadays  there  is  not  a  Scotch  laird  who  could  not  put  the 
dogmatic  doctor  to  confusion  by  telling  him  that  the  genealogy 
traced  out  for  us  in  that  uncomfortable  Herald's  Office  presided  over 
by  the  late  Mr.  Darwin  is  almost  universally  accepted  by  the 
scientific  world. 

Latterly,  however,  these  topics  have  ceased  to  console.  Whether 
this  be  due  to  the  urbane  mockeries  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  at  a 
material  progress  which  outstrips  spiritual  development,  or  whether 
it  be  due  to  a  spontaneous  perception  of  the  fact  that  such  progress 
is  after  all  only  a  means  to  an  end,  I  undertake  not  to  determine ; 
but  so  stands  the  case.  Steam  and  electricity,  the  penny  news- 
paper and  the  penny  post,  arc  almost  at  a  discount  nowadays  in  these 
controversies.     W^e  no  longer  twit  our  forefathers  with  their  stage- 

t coaches  and  tinder-boxes,  their  highwaymen  and  wreckers ;  and 
Tery  few  of  us  have  heart  enough  left  to  remind  them,  in  Macaulay's 
lightly  rallying  manner,  that  the  mail-bags  were  in  the  seventeenth 
century  "  curried  on  horseback,  day  and  night,  at  the  rate  of  about 
five  miles  an  hour,"  or  that  "  the  carriages  of  travellers  bound  for 
Beaumaris  had  in  general  to  be  taken  to  pieces  at  Conway  and 
borne  on  the  ejiouldcrsof  stout  Welsh  peasants  to  the  Menai  Straits.'* 
Is  it  a  sign  of  our  higher  intelligence  or  merely  of  our  lower  spirits; 
TOL.  LI.  Y  y 
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that  we  no  longer  insist  much,  if  at  all,  on  our  superiority  over  former 
agea  in  what  we  used  complacently  to  call  "  the  arts  of  life  ?  "  Wc 
have  at  least  taken  firm  hold  of  the  idea,  that  the  great  thing  is  not 
the  arts  of  life  but  the  art  of  living,  and  that,  this  being  at  bottom, 
not  a  physical  and  material,  but  an  intellectual  and  spiritual  &£Eiir, 
it  is  at  any  rate  not  a  self-evident  proposition  that  we  should  be 
Justified  in  comparing  ourselves  with  our  ancestors  in  terms  of  that 
Homeric  formula  which  has  lately  received  the  honour  of  quotation. 
not  only  at  a  Lord  Mayor's  banquet,  but  from  the  Lord  Mayor 
himself. 

But  it  is  one  thing  to  disclaim  the  boast  of  being    —anpfov  fity 
u^Kiifovhg,  and  another  to  cry  out  upon  our  inferiority  *'  all  round 
to  our  ancestors,  and  to  cast  the  dust  of  an  excessive  self-depreciAtioD 
on  our  heads  in  consequence.     Such  cold  fits  of  morbid   diffif 
are  only  possible,   as   has   been  said,  to  ehlerly  and  inveterate 
consciousness ,-  and  the  ague  of  humility,  so  to  speak,  is  sure  to 
in  due  time  a  reaction  to  the  fever  of  swagger.     There   has  of! 
been  more  than  one  sign  of  this  reaction  having  set  in,  and   soae  \ 
little  while  ago  it  culminated  in  a  paroxysm  of  a  very  acute  aid 
startling  kind.  A  writer  of  great  literary  skill  and  wide  acquaiatanof  | 
with  contemporary  letters  was  moved  to  declare  in  the   Foriui^htifl 
Review  that  what  distinguishes  the  present  from  all    paat    periodi 
is   that   we   are  suffering  from  a  positive   plethora   of   intellectmi 
ability  in  all  forms. 

"We  live,"  he  -writes,  and  gravely,  with  no  suspicion'of  irony,  "in  91119' 
when  high  genius  is  a  drug  in   the   market;  the  supply   of  or;  .  9I 

brilliancy,    of    lirst-rate    workmanship,    far   exceeds    the   effecti.  ■  xni. 

Writers  nnd  thinkers  of  prime  magnitude  positively  awarm  upon,  tho  p^lT^ 
ments  of  London.  If  you  want  a  poet,  an  essayist,  a  philosopher,  a  romaaofr, 
you  can  hire  him  anywhere  in  the  Temple  or  the  clubs  for  the  modeat  renn- 
neratioa  of  a  guinea  a  page." 

And  again : 

"  The  fact  is  in  London  to-day   genius  swarms   in   every    deparCmfak 
Parnassus   teems  from   Piccadilly    to  ilighgate.     Young    Chattertotis    print 
their  genuine  poetry  in  the  weekly  papers,  no  man  hindering  but  no  man 
regarding  them.     Young  Heines  show  their  snarling  teeth,  or  preach  Panta- 
gruelism  in  the  Saturday  journala.     Young  Murgers  tread  the   Bobsmia  of 
llanjpfitead,  and  dream  impossible  Arabian  a\ighta  of  extraordinary  imagina* 
live  force  and   brilliancy.      Youtig  Poes  invent  new  murders   in  the  Kue 
Morgue,  and  fill  tho  magazines  with  fresh  adventures  of  the  immortal  PriDCw 
FloresUin.     You  cannot  walk  down  Fleet  Street  without  encoutit-- —  '->- 
.  and  poeta  such  .is  Johnson  and  Burke  never  chanced  to  meet  in  tlu  > 
rambles.     Jonatlian  SwitY,,  unkno^m  and  unnoticed,  pours  forth  v<iiinni-  ii,i\.(:r 
volume  of  delicate  irony  and  scathing  sarcasm   with  sardonic  Inutrhter,   un- 
heard of  gods  or  men,  from  some  commodious  villa  in  Peckhnm  or  <^' 
Isaac  Newton,  with  big   calm  brows  and  measured  spet^'h,   corr 
longer  with  Leibnitz  or  Huygens,  but  sinks  Ida  mightj'  Kuropeat!  t 

^^•ertation  on  the  causes  of  the  Polar  ice-cap.  Our  little  world  is  1  ■  1  I 
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To  man  can  emerge  from  the  rack — tht  common  ruck  of  divine  genius — ^until  he 
las  completed  at  leaat  his  entire  half-century." 

The  "  common  ruck  of  divine  genius ! "  Not,  it  \rill  be 
observed,  as  a  grudging  and  censorious  writer  of  the  last  century 
preferred  to  put  it,  "  the  mob  of  gentlemen  who  write  with  case,"  * 
but  the  mob  of  gentlemen  who  write  with  inspiration — >who  write, 
not  for  an  age,  but  for  all  time ;  the  crush  of  demigods,  the  jostling 
throng  of  Immortals.  Surely,  the  "  common  ruck  of  divine  genius  " 
rns  all  past  performances  in  the  way  of  hyperbole  into  common- 
place ;  it  "  beats  the  record  '*  for  rhetorical  extravagance.  We  have 
to  think  of  another  almost  forgotten  example  of  divine  genius,  of 
another  Immortal — the  immortal  auctioneer,  George  Robins,  and 
of  that  deafening  *'  noise  of  nightingales^'  and  that  embarrassing 
**  litter  of  rose-leaves  "  which  formed  the  only  drawbacks  to  one  of 
the  estates  which  passed  under  his  puissant  hammer,  in  order  to  find 
any  phrase  worthy  to  follow  this  "  common  ruck  of  divine  genius  ' 
yen  at  a  respectful  distance. 

It  is  seriously  set  down,  however,  and  forms  part,  as  I  have  said, 
of  a  perfectly  serious  contention.  It  really  is  genius,  as  the  word  is 
commonly  understood,  and  not  merely  ^^  talent "  highly  sublimated, 
of  whinh  this  writer  is  speaking,  and  which  he  thus  boldly  compares 
with  the  blackberry  on  the  hedge-row.  So  much  is  proved,  if  not 
by  all  the  great  names  of  the  past  which  he  selects  for  the  illustration 
of  his  point,  at  any  rate  by  the  most  conspicuous  of  them.  Some 
people  might  venture  to  hint  a  doubt  whether  a  glut  of  young 
]VJurgcr.s,  or  even  a  plethora  of  young  Poes,  would  mean  any  more 
than  that  a  large  number  of  clever  young  men  had  attained  perfect 
mastery  of  a  clever  trick  ;  but  the  examples  of  Heine,  Swift,  and 
Newton  leave  room  for  no  such  criticism.  These  are,  or  are  cora- 
tnonly  regarded  as,  cases  of  undisputed  and  indisputable  genius.  No 
one,  we  suppose,  contends  that  a  Heine  //  noti  naitcittir;  that  any  very 
clever  young  man  could  knock  you  off  a  **  Gulliver,"  or  a  '^  Tale  of  a 
Tub,"  by  merely  giving  his  mind  to  it ;  or  that  the  famous  line 
beginning,  "  Uod  said,  '  Let  Newton  be,'  "  should  really  have  run, 
if  the  metre  would  have  permitted  :  **  The  Author  of  the  Universe 
said,  '  Let  some  exceptionally  intelligent  youth  be  educated  with 
special  care  for  the  work  of  astronomical  inquiry,'  and  all  was  light," 
Names  like  these  have  been  manifestly  introduced  with  the  express 
purpose  of  preventing  any  misconstruction,  and  of  thoroughly  im- 
pressing the  reader's  mind  with  the  fact  that  it  is  genius,  really 
genius  in  the  full  meaning  of  that  hitherto  grudgingly  bestowed 
honorific  title,  of  which  the  writer  is  speaking. 

Now,  to  those  who  have  been  getting  somewhat  tired  of  the  "cold 
fit"  of  self-consciousness,  which  has  certainly  lasted  quite  long  enough, 
the  reaction  which  this  singular  utterance  proclaims  and  stimulates  is 
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pleasurable  enough.  The  rebound  from  diffidence  to  complacencT 
always  delightful,  and  that  it  should  occasionally  carry  the  latter 
mood  to  a  higher  point  than  it  has  ever  touched  before  is  not  siff; 
prising.  But  in  the  instance  just  noticed  it  has  transcended,  not  o 
•  the  probabilities  of  fact,  but  even  the  congruities  of  thought  ai 
language.  For,  let  us  see  what  the  contention  amounts  to,  ani 
before  considering  what  its  author's  position  is,  let  ns  clear  the  first 
ground  by  pointing  out  what  it  is  not. 

It  is  not  then  merely  this :  that  the  general  standard,  of  lit 
workmanship  is  now  immeasurably  higher,  the    number   of  skill 
literary  workmen  now  incalculably  greater,  than  at  any  former  pern 
of  our  history.     That  is  a  proposition  which  probably  would  not 
much  contested  even  by  the  uncritical  public,  and  it  ia  certainly 
which  no   competent    judge    of  literature    would    dispute.       Once 
descend  below  the  level  of  the  dozen  or  half-dozen  men  of   genicj 
who  have  adorned  any  bygone  era  of  English  letters,  and  you  frd 
like  one  who  has  been  kicked  down  a  lofty  flight  of  steps.      You  arr 
on  the  ground  at  once.     There  seems  to  be  no  halting-place  between 
the  top  of  Parnassus  and  the  flattest  flats  of  commonplace.      Fromi 
few  writers  who  are  above  praise  you  pass  at  a  single  bound  to  i 
multitude  who  are  beneath  contempt.    It  is  in  poetry,  of  course, 
this  descent  is  the  most  marked  and  painful.     Oar  minor   re: 
will  not  say  of  the  last  century  or  of  its  predecessor  alone,   but 
any  time  down  to  within  the  last  twenty  years  or  so,  is,  so  far  as  Hu 
bulk  of  it  is  concerned,  of  the  poorest  possible  quality.      The  numbs 
of  good  verse-writers   not  attainiug  to  the  rank  of  poet 
generation  ago  have  been  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand. 
their  name  is  legion.     Hardly  a  year  passes  but  some  half- 
volumes  containing,  if  not  poetry,  an  imitation  of  it  good  enough 
deceive  all  but  the  very  elect,  are  sent  forth  into  the   "world,  to 
more  or  less  coldly  welcomed  by  the  critical  journals  and  raore 
less  completely  neglected  by  the  public.      And  the  advance  cxtem 
all  along  the  line.  The  "  poet's  comer  "  of  the  obscure  country  ne 
paper  is  nowadays  graced  with  far  better  verse  than  was   thought 
good  enough  for  the  Keepsakes  and  Albums  of  our  fathers.     Much  of 
it,  of  course,  is  imitative,  but  so  was  the  verse  of  the  Keepsakes  an 
Albums,  and  our   imitators  of  Tennyson  and  Swinburne  turn  ou' 
infinitely  better  copies  of  their  models  than  the  parodists  of  Byron," 
Scott,  and  Moore  succeeded  in  producing.     It  would  be  doing  gravi 
injustice,  however,  to  our  minor  poets,  to  represent  them  indiscriml 
nately  as  mere  echoes  of  the  greater  bards.     One  can  without  muc 
trouble  recall  the  names  of  a  round  dozen  of  them,  and  no  doubt 
little  effort  of  memory  might  swell  the  list  to  a  score,  who  have  rao 
or  less  a  manner  of  their  own,  and  show  distinct  signs  of  that  "call' 
to  poetize,  which^  if  it  docs  not  suffice  alone  to  mark  the   pretenc 
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of  poetic  genius,  is  at  any  rate  never  dissociated  from  it.  The 
number  of  singers  who  *'  do  but  sing  because  they  must/'  or,  in  other 
words,  the  number  of  singers  who,  if  not  all  true  poets,  are  all  possible 
claimants  to  that  title,  has  immensely  increased.  Instead,  that  is  to 
say,  of  there  being,  as  was  the  case,  say  fifty  years  ago,  some  three  or 
four  men  whose  right  to  the  laurel  was  universally  admitted,  but  no 
other  competitor  who  was  so  much  as  "  in  the  running,"  we  have 
iiow  perhaps  not  only  something  like  twice  the  number  of  recognized 
poets  of  the  first  rank,  but  from  a  dozen  to  a  score  of  verse-makers 
whom  friendly  critics  may  without  positive  absurdity  affirm  to  be 
poets  likewise. 

But  are  they  so  ?  Is  the  affirmation  of  admiring  friendship  true 
for  cold  impartial  criticism  also  ?  Let  it  be  granted  that  our  twenty 
candidates  for  the  diploma  of  Apollo  have  all  of  them  "  the  root  of  the 
matter."  Let  it  be  granted  that  they  are  genuine  song-birds,  and 
not,  as  were  their  predecessors  of  the  Albums  and  Keepsakes,  mere 
analogues  of  the  ingenious  gentleman  from  Whitechapel,  who  performs 
such  whistling  wonders  at  the  street  corners  with  a  slip  of  notched 
reed  and  a  mug  of  water.  Let  ns  take  it  as  agreed  that  they  do  not 
'«ing  in  the  sense  familitir  to  this  gentleman,  "because  they  must," 
but  only  under  the  same  compulsion  as  the  linnet — that  they  own 
another  than  the  frankly  avowed  inspiration  of  Persius,  and  an  im- 
pulse superior  to  that  of  the  magister  artu  iuffenhjue  laryitor  venter^ 
by  which  the  parrot-poetasters  of  former  periods  were  too  often  ex- 
clusively moved.  In  a  word,  let  it  be  conceded  that  our  increased  and 
increasing  number  of  brevet  poets,  so  to  speak,  have  thus  much  of 
the  veritable  poet  in  them,  that  on  the  musical  side  of  their  art  they 
possess  a  characteristic  and  distinguishable  note  of  their  own,  and 
that  on  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  side  of  it  they  are  charged  with 
and  render  a  song — a  message  which  other  birds  or  bards  convey 
either  not  at  all  or  in  a  less  delightful  and  impressive  way.  This,  it 
will  be  seen,  is  allowing  a  good  deal  in  the  way  of  rare  gifts  to  a 
goodly  number  of  contemporary  songsters,  but,  allowing  it,  is  it 
sufficient  to  establish  the  case  of  the  author  of  "  Our  Noble  Selves  ?  " 
Are  quality  and  compass  of  voice,  arc  volume  and  brilliancy,  and,  above 
all,  sustainment  of  song,  to  count  for  nothing?  Does  a  singer  who 
has  sung  one  or  two  little  ditties  inimitably,  who  is  unapproachable 
in  his  own  line  of  vocalization — does  he  necessarily  add  one  more  to 
the  '^  common  ruck  of  divine  genius  ?  "  If  so,  we  need  not  wonder 
if,  when  we  come  to  add  the  prose  writers  to  the  poets,  the  divine 
crowd  in  Fleet  Street  is  found  seriously  to  impede  locomotion. 

But  it  is  of  course  the  prose  writers  who  will  be  most  in  the  way, 
who  will  oftenest  have  their  elbows  in  our  sides  and  their  boot-soles 
on  our  toes.  For,  even  in  this  age  of  Immortals,  there  arc  more 
mriters  of  prose  than  of  verse,  and  of  course  their  contribution  to 
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tlie  "  common  rnck,"  &c,  will  be  proportionately  the  greater.      Here, 
again,  if  we  leave  the  contentious  term  "  genius  "  out  of  the  discus- 
sion  for  a  moment,  and  compare  the  present  with  past  eras,  there  is  no 
disputing  the  progress  which  has  been  made.      History,  science,  and 
politics  alone  account  for  the  great  bulk  of  all  modern  prose  litera* 
tures,  and  if  to  these  we  add   biography  and  criticism  we  shall  find 
no  doubt  that  an  immense  advance  has  taken  place  across  the  whole 
field.     Of  the  second  of  the  subjects   in  the  foregoing  list,  there  i«, 
of  course,  no  need  to  speak.   The  Nineteenth  Century  is  pre-eminently 
the  age  not  only  of  science  but  of  scientific  genius,  and   in  this 
department  of  human   activity,  the  "  common  ruck  "  metaphor  is 
unquestionably  least  hyperbolical.     And  if  historical  genius,  in  the 
old  sense  of  the  word,  be  no  very   common   phenomenon   in   these 
times,  it  is  because  the  peculiar  bent  of  the  historian  is  in  a  directioti 
unfavourable  to  the  display  of  that  brilliant,  but  often  very  mislead- 
ing, gift.     In  the  literature  of  politics,  of  criticism,  of  biography,  the 
past  does  not  bear  a  moment's  comparison  with  the  present.     The 
Fonblanques,    the    Lambs,    the    llazlitts,    the    De    Quiuccys,    the 
Wilsons,  the    Southeys  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century 
stood  well-nigh  alone.     Outside  the  charmed  circle  to  which  they 
belonged    one  looks    in   vain   for  a  prose  writer   of  powers  abore 
mediocrity — for  any  man    who,    without  being  a  prodigy  of    bril- 
liance   and    learning,    possesses    that    competent    equipment    of 
good  sense,  critical  capacity,  culture,  information,  and   command  of 
style,   which   nowadays  are   literally   almost   drugs    in   the   market. 
Criticism,  it  is  true,  leaves  something  to  be  desired  in  many  depart- 
ments, notably  in  that  of  the  drama ;  but  many  of  its  shortcomings  ace 
due  rather  to  the  vices  of  the  system  than  to  the  incompetence  of  the 
critic.     As  to  fiction,  it  has  become  a  handicraft  in  which  a  body  of 
highly  skilled  artificers  contrive  year  by  year  to  turn  out  a  vast  mail 
of  work,  generally  of  a  delightful,  often  of  a  striking,  sometimes  of  ^ 
masterly  kind.     Here,  of  course,  the  immense  increase  of  the  reading 
public  and  development  of  the  modem  novel  (which,  broadly  speaking, 
is  the  only  thing  it  reads)  have  enabled  the  present  age  to  leave  the 
foremost  of  its  predecessors  at   an  even  ludicrous  distance  in  the 
rear.      The    age   of  Fielding   and   Kichardson,    the  age   of  Fanny 
Bumey  and  Ann  Radclifi'e — nay,  even  the  age   of  Walter  Scott  and 
Jane  Austen — was  an  age  in  which  the  demand  of  the  educated  noTsl- 
reading  public  received  its  entire  supply  from  a  very  few  "  eminent 
hands ; "  and  it  is  difiicult  to  doubt  that  in  this  case  the  former  wi» 
in  excess  of  the  latter.     From  about   the  year   1830  onwards  the 
supply  of  competent  and  popular  novel  writers  (not  being  recognixed 
Immortals)  seems  slowly  to  have  increased,  but  it  is  only  within  \hc 
last  quarter  of  a  century,  and   chietly  during  the  latter  half  of  that 
period,  that  so  wonderful  a  start  has  been  made.     Again,  eteiodtag 
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that  troublesome] y  disputatious  word  genius  from  the  discuBsion,  it 
would  probably  be  uo  extravagance  to  say  that  if  a  capable  critic 
were  to  begiu  to  compute  the  number  of  English  novelists,  male  and 
female,  whose  work  reaches  a  distinctly  high  standard  of  literary 
merits  he  would  have  to  tell  off  some  thirty  or  forty  names  before  he 
would  be  justified  in  closing  the  list. 

It  is  mauifebtly  improbable  that  in  all  this  galaxy  of  novelistic 
talent  there  should  be  no  genius.  And  genius  of  course  there  is. 
So,  equally  of  course,  ia  there,  here  and  there,  in  the  other  fields  of 
literature  which  we  have  brought  under  review.  No  doubt  there  are 
so-called  "  minor  "**  poets  who  are  really  entitled  to  sit  at  the  high 
table,  and  whose  ghosts — if  that  is  any  satinfactiou  to  them — will  in 
fact  be  bidden  to  it  by  posterity.  Unquestionably  it  is  a  foolish  and 
nJgar  error  to  suppose,  as  a  dull  and  unimaginative  contemporary 
public  is  apt  to  suppose  that  "  genius  "  is  confined  to  the  departed, 
and  to  thoscj  one  or  two  at  most^  of  their  living  successors,  whose 
merits  time,  and  honorific  titles,  and  the  patient  importunity  of  the 
critical,  assisted  perhaps  by  some  of  those  arts  which  have  convinced 
the  world  of  the  genius  of  Messrs.  Pears,  have  slowly  and  painfully 
drummed  into  the  aforesaid  public's  head.  And  this  foolish  and 
vulgar  error  the  author  of  "  Our  Noble  Selves "  is  to  be  heartily 
commended  for  combating. 

But  the  "  common  ruck  of  divine  genius  !  "  The  jostling  of  wits 
and  poets  in  Fleet  Street !  The  .Swifts  and  Newtons,  who  are 
energizing,  unknown  and  unsuspected,  in  our  midst !  Surely,  to 
write  like  this  is,  as  has  been  said  already,  to  transcend  not  only 
the  probabilities  of  fact,  but  the  congruities  of  thought  and  language. 
It  is  gravely  to  maintain  that  the  exceptions  outnumber  the  rule,  and 
in  the  same  breath  to  insist,  by  implication  of  nomenclature,  that 
they  are  exceptions  and  that  they  deserve  the  distinction  which 
belongs  only  to  the  exceptional.  It  is  solemnly  to  afhrm  that 
the  officers  of  literature — as  used  humorously  to  be  said  of  those 
of  the  United  States  Army — are  more  numerous  than  the  privates, 
and  yet  still  to  give  them  those  titlea  of  rank  which  imply 
that  they  have  all  of  them  troops  under  their  command.  There  is 
no  escape,  iu  short,  from  the  dilemma  that  a  mistake  must  have  been 
made  either  in  counting  "  geniuses  *'*  or  in  appraising  "  genius,*'  and 
that,  if  the  former  are  as  large  a  company  as  we  are  asked  to  believe, 
then  the  latter  cannot  be  as  precious  a  thiug  as  we  are  expected  to 
consider  it.  Few  of  us,  I  expect,  will  have  much  difficulty  in  making 
choice  between  the  two  alternatives  here  presented.  Most  of  us  will 
be  disposed  rather  to  question  the  abundance  of  the  gift  of  genius 
than  to  admit  a  doubt  as  to  its  value.  Pleasant  as  it  seems  to  be  to 
some  minds  to  imagine  that  we  live  in  an  age  when  everybody  (and 
therefore   nobody)  is  a  prodigy   of  intellectual    power,  it   will  be 
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sufficiently  gratifying,  I  should  suppose,  to  men  of  less  ambitious  con- 
ceptions, to  be  able  to  assure  themselves,  as  they  certainly  can  with 
safety,  that  while  our  era  is  to  the  full  as  well  supplied   with  genius 
and  geniuses  as  its  predecessors,  it  has  witnessed  an  advance  of  the 
general  average  of  intellectual  culture  and  intellectual  capacity  to  a 
point  far  beyond  any  yet  attained  in  the  history  of  the  world- 
It  is  the  predominance  of  the  element  of  self- consciousness  in  the 
popular  sense  of  the  word  which  mainly  distiuguishes  these  com] 
sons  of  the  present  with  the  past   from  those  in  which   former 
have  indulged.    For  "self-consciousness  "  means,  in  its  popular  usage, 
something  much  more  specific  than  mere  "  introverted  consciousuBss  ** 
— the  philosophic  import  of  the  word.    It  means  attention,  not  to  onei'a 
sensations,  as  stimulated  by  the  external  animate  or  inanimate  world, 
but  to  one's  whole  personality  as  a  human  being  mixing  with  one's 
fellows  and  measuring  oneself  against  them.      We  do  not  call  a  mtn 
"  self-conscious  "  when  he  becomes  sensible  of  the  fact   that  lie  ip 
hungry  or  thirsty,  too  cold  or   too  hot,  or  when  he  notes  that  his 
mind  is  less   easy,  or  his  body  less  comfortable  to-day  than   it  was 
yesterday.     And  that  is  the  simple  form  which  the  comparison  of 
present  with  past  used  formerly  in  most  instances  to  take.       Liamen- 
tations  over  the  "  good  old  times,"  a  form  of  complaint  which  probably 
became  common  in  or  shortly  after  the  days  of  Noah,  mean   usually 
■  little  more  than  that  our  fathers  were  luckier — not  that   they  were 
worthier — than  ourselves.    Even  such  phrases  as  the  "  wisdom  of  our 
ancestors,"  as  used  in  defence  of  ancient  institutions,  hardly  imply 
.much  more  than  that  our  ancestors  were  not  fools — that  they  knev 
what  they  were  about,  and  that  we — "  the  latest  seed  of  time,  New 
men  that,  in  the  flying  of  a  wheel,  Cry  down  the  past" — should  think 
maturely  before  condemning  their  work   as  Mi-ongly  conceived  or 
ill-executed,  and  proceeding  to  demolish  it  accordingly.     The  inten- 
tion of  the  phrase  is  not  so  much  to  suggest  the  absolute  inferiority 
of  the  "  new  men  ^'  in  point  of  wisdom,  as  to  caution  them  agaii 
presuming  too  much  on   their   superiority.     Systematic  compariac 
between  one  age  and  its  predecessors  in  respect  of  wisdom,  learning, 
"virtue,  piety,  valour,  or  what  not,  are  of  course  to  be  met  with  in  the 
pages  of  curious  literary  inquirers  at  all  periods ;  but  never  before 
have  they  become  the  popular  fashion — never  certainly  have  they 
been  indulged  in  with  such  restless  incessancy  as  is  the  case  at  the 
present  day.     Suppose  the  Age  is  better  than  its  predecessors,  what 
then  ?      And  suppose  it  isn't,  what  then  ? 

This  fidgety  self-consciousness,  however,  on  the  part  of  our  un- 
happy Age  itself,  need  surprise  no  one  who  has  taken  due  note  of 
what  I  do  not  hesitate  to  call  the  prevailing  passion — so  far  as 
matters  intellectual  are  concerned — of  that  society  which  answers,  in 
the  concrete  ordei;,  to  the  above  abstraction,     llie  Nineteenth  PtMiturv 
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'18  not  more  uneasy  as  to  its  relations  with  its  company  in  the 
"foremost  files  of  Time,"  than  are  the  individual  men  and  women  of 
the  century  as  to  their  relations  with  their  neighbours.  Never  wa» 
there  a  period  when  so  vast  a  multitude  of  human  beings  were  so 
ridiculously  eager  to  create  and  sustain  for  themselves  the  reputation 
of  intellectually  superior  persons.  The  word  **  reputation  "  is,  here, 
I  wish  it  to  be  observed,  emphatic;  and,  being  emphatic,  it  divests 
the  eagerness  in  question  of  all  pretence  to  dignity  and  all  title  to 
respect.  No  doubt  the  honest  appetite  for  knowledge,  the  unosten- 
tatious and  disinterested  desire  for  self-improvement,  the  laudable 
ambition  to  develop  whatever  of  talent  may  have  been  bestowed  upon 
a  man  by  nature — no  doubt  these  worthy  impulses  and  instincts 
have  gained  large  accession  of  strength  among  the  educated  corn* 
munity  of  the  present  day.  Having  regard  to  the  immense  enlarge- 
ment of  the  material  and  means  of  knowledge,  of  the  facilities  for 
self-improvement  and  for  the  development  of  individual  faculty,  it 
could  hardly  have  been  otherwise.  But  the  growth  thus  admitted 
has  been  much  more  than  outstripped,  one  fears,  by  that  of  a  lower 
and  far  less  respectable  passion.  Scire  tnum  ni/iU  est  msi  te  scire, 
hoc  sciai  alter  is  a  maxim  which  wins  new  votaries  every  day.  To 
know  for  knowing's  sake  is  doubtless  a  stronger  motive  than  ever  it 
was  before  ;  we  may  hope  and  believe  that  it  is  j  but  to  know  in  order 
that  you  may  be  known  to  know — nay,  even  only  to  seem,  in  order 
that  you  may  be  thought,  to  know — these,  it  is  beyond  all  question, 
have  nowadays  become  objects  of  a  hitherto  unprecedented  pursuit. 
[A  widespread  and  devouring  ambition — not  for  the  pleasure,  or  the 
power,  or  even  for  the  profit,  which  knowledge  and  culture  and 
ability  confer  or  may  confer  upon  their  possessors — but  simply  for 
the  repute  which  they  bring,  the  admiration  which  they  attract,  has 
reached  its  height  at  a  period  when  the  facilities  of  self-advertisement 
have  been  brought  to  the  last  degree  of  perfection.  And  the  conse- 
^quences  of  the  coincidence  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  column  of 
the  80-called  "  literary  gossip  "  in  which  the  host  of  light  periodicals 
80  largely  deal.  To  print  and  publish  was  always — at  least  at  the 
expense  of  him  who  printed  and  published — an  easy  matter ;  but  a 
more  excellent  way  has  now  been  discovered ;  and  the  aspirant  to 
literary  honours  finds  it  easier  and  cheaper  to  procure  print  and  pub- 
lication for  the  fact  that  he  is — some  day — about  to  print  and 
publish.  The  devices  for  the  capture  of  this  species  of  notoriety  are 
endless,  and  when  one  sees  them  often  repeated  by  or  on  behalf  of 
the  same  person  one  feels  inclined  to  wonder  how  long  it  will  be 
before  the  labour-saving  instinct  of  humanity  induces  resort  to  a  still 
shorter  process,  and  adorns  the  "  Art  and  Literature  *'  column  with 
some  such  notifications  as :  "  Mr.  A  wishes  to  inform  the  public  that 
he  is  a  person  of  considerable  mental  power  and  literary  attainments, 
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and  is  expected  some  day  or  other  to  furnish  the  world  with  con- 
clusive proof  on  both  points ; "  or  (with  even  clo.><er  adaptation  of 
'means  to  ends),  "  Mrs.  H.  desires  it  to  be  generally  known  that  she 
is  as  clever  as  her  neighbours,  and  indeed  that  she  considers  herself 
to  be  in  reality  better  off  for  brains  than  Mrs.  C,  whose  much  over- 
rated novel,  IV  here  are  you  Goiny  to,  my  pretty  Maid  '('  (in  which 
she  is  more  than  suspected  of  having  been  largely  assisted  by  her 
distinguished  husband)  obtained  an  ephemeral  success  last  season. 

The  tendency  which  the  weaker  and  vainer  members  of 
thus  caricature  is  not,  however,  confined  to  them  alone.  It  fiiQy 
deserves,  I  think,  to  be  described  by  the  phrase  already  applied  to  it, 
as  a  "  prevailing  tendency,"  a  tendency  characteristic  and  distinctive 
of  the  age.  Of  this  we  could  scarcely  desire  better  proof  than  the 
fact  that  even  a  litterateur  of  such  mark  and  ability  as  the  writer 
from  whose  article  I  have  quoted  should  have,  no  doubt  uncouscioiuly, 
dropped  into  a  line  of  criticism  and  recommendation  which  strikingly 
illustrates  it.  For  the  gist  and  kernel  of  "Our  Noble  Selves" 
appears  to  be,  not  merely  that  it  is  a  deplorable  thing  to  find  so  moch 
contemporary  genius  so  widely  unrecognized,  nor  even  that  the 
friends  of  contemporary  genius  should  labour  to  educate  the 
taste  into  intelligent  recognition  of  it — but  that  recognition, 
intelligent  or  not,  is,  on  the  qnocvnque  tnodo  rem  principle,  indispens- 
able, and  indeed  that  endeavours  should  be  made  to  secure  it  fiir 
contemporary  genius  by  means  whose  very  success  preaapposes  tlie 
utter  absence  of  the  element  of  intelligence  from  it  when  secured. 

"  We  have  heard,"  he  says  **  a  great  deal  of  late  about  some  1113 
operation  known  as  log-rolling  ;  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  not  half  log-t 
ing  enough  in  the  raaks  of  contemporary  English  literature.  ....  What  we 

need  ie  more  strenuous  and  more  open  log-roILiDg At  this  moment  the 

enormous  mass  of  young  English  iutellect  is  lor  the  most  part  matoall j  known 
to  itself  and  its  final  success  mutually  predicted.  But  in  order  to  iasare  that 
happy  consummatioo,  in  order  to  push  the  good  new  Iit«.'rature  and  thooght 
and  humour  and  science  down  the  recalcitrant  throats  of  a  eateJea  and  a»- 
criticai  puhUc  what  we  want  is  a  loag  pull  and  a  strong  poH  and  a  poU  aJk- 
I  together.  Shoulder  to  shoulder  set  the  log  rolUof.  It  ts  ocdj  by  tba  (  ^ 
liMent  and  persistent  hanuncriog  of  those  who  know  that  aaythlng  ever 
bammeiwd  at  all  into  the  thick  hesds  of  the  British  people." 

How  singular  that  so  accompHsbed  a  writer  sKonld  not  hare  asked 
lanself  what  Tsloe  there  woeid  attaeb— «xeept.  of  coarse,  in 
moaty — to  the  '*  hnppy  coBsuminataoB "  he  speaks  of,  if  it  were 
thta  *'  insured.''  Of  course  its  monej  valne  would  be  considerable ; 
bat  I  do  not  understand  this  to  he  in  question.  Tme,  we  are  told 
in  one  place  tbat  the  neglected  genins  of  to-day  not  only  "  wants 
recognition,"  but  **  not  unfrequently  wants  bread ; "  bat,  tbongb 
Biaay  of  tbc  writers  for  whom  the  k^  is  ndkd  in  **"  Oar  Koble 
SehrcA ''  Are  nodonbtedfy  latad  bj  iba  pobbe  (and  tlMniKe  pre- 
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sumably  assessed  by  the  Income  Tax  Commissioners)  at  much  below 
their  real  merits,  there  is  certainly  no  Otway  of  the  "famished 
form  "  to  be  found  among  them.  "We  shall,  therefore,  be  justified, 
I  think,  in  regarding  the  latter  half  of  the  sentence  above  quoted  as 
practically  surplusage,  and  confine  ourselves  to  the  statement  that 
what  the  neglected  genius  wants  is  "  recognition  "  pure  and  simple, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  praise  of  his  contemporaries.  And  no  doubt 
he  does  want  it ;  it  is  human  to  want  it ;  but  surely  the  natural 
desire  for  sympathy  and  approbation,  which  is  implanted  in  the 
breasts  of  all  men,  should,  in  the  bosom  of  "  genius,"  if  anywhere  in 
the  world,  be  something  better  than  a  gross  and  indiscriminate 
appetite  for  ignorant  and  insincere  applause.  "  The  more  applause 
the  better,"  one  can  fancy  genius  exclaiming,  "  so  long  as  it  be  the 
applause  of  appreciative  intelligence;  but  the  fewer  the  better  of 
those  cheers  which  are  merely  the  hollow  echo  of  empty  heads 
'  consistently  and  persistently  hammered  upon  by  those  who  know.' 
Let  those  who  know  stop  hammering,  and  endeavour  to  increase 
their  numbers  by  diffusing  their  tastes,  if  they  wish  to  give  me  real 
j»lea8ure.  Probably  their  success  will  be  scanty  enough,  but  has  it 
erer  been  otherwise  at  any  time  ?  Was  there  ever  a  period  in  which 
the  capacity  to  comprehend  and  appreciate  genius  was  shared  by 
more  than  an  infinitesimal  minority,  and  why  cannot  living  genius 
Moept  the  lot  which. departed  genius  has  so  often  accepted  with  such 
magnaminous  composure  ?  At  any  rate,  if  the  real  article  of  recog- 
Xkition  is  not  forthcoming,  I  will  give  no  encouragement  to  the 
manufacture  of  a  counterfeit.  I  can  make  my  great  work  in  the 
world  8u£Bce  for  me  as  others  have  done  before  me,  and  shall  not 
need  the  '  most  sweet  voices '  of  an  ignorantly  adoring  midtitude 
to  impel  me  to  do  my  best.  Even  if  I  hankered  after  them  more  than 
my  predecessors,  I  am  under  a  stronger  obligation  to  deny  myself. 
For  as  one  who  aspires  to  be  a  leader  of  the  age,  it  is  at  the  very 
least  my  duty  to  endeavour  to  read  it  a  lesson  in  that  self-sufficing 
dignity  which  it  so  much  lacks,  and  to  -rebuke  by  my  example  that 
restless  vanity  which  is  its  besetting  weakness.'' 

H.  D.  Traill. 
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WIDE  as  is  our  Colonial  Empire,  the  scientific  interest  which 
attaches  to  some  of  its  biological  features  is  greater  than 
even  its  vast  extent  might  lead  us  to  anticipate.  The  Russian 
dominion  is  of  prodigious  size,  yet  even  if  \re  were  to  add  to  it  the 
great  Empire  of  China,  the  two  combined  would  be  but  zoologically 
uninteresting  and  monotonous  compared  with  even  half  of  those 
portions  of  the  earth's  surface  which  own  our  sway.  lu  our  great 
Colonial  Exhibition  care  was  taken  to  exhibit  specimens  of  the 
animal  population  of  our  colonies  ;  but,  of  course,  it  has  been  im- 
possible to  thereby  make  known  to  its  visitors  their  scientific  interest. 
In  the  following  pages  wc  shall  endeavour,  not  to  describe  the  biology 
of  the  different  regions  we  own,  that  has  been  done  antecedently* 
by  us  in  this  Review,  but  to  select  and  notice  a  few  Colonial  animal 
forms  of  special  significance. 

Ranging  over  the  barren  plains  which  extend  north  of  the  Ca< 
dian  forests,  is  to  be  found  that  singular  ruminant  the  musk-sheep' 
(Ovibos),    more    commonly,    but    incorrectly   named,  the    musk-ox. I 
Nowhere  else  does  it  now  exist  but  in  Greenland,  yet  it  is  the  last' 
survivor  of  various  kinds  of  warmly  clad  beasts  which  once  had  a 
very  wide  distribution.     Ages  ago  it  wandered  in  Asia  and  Central  | 
Europe,  even   down   to   the   South  of  France,  side  by  side  witli  the  I 
large-tusked  mammoth   and  the   woolly   rhinoceros ;  but  whilst  tl 
mammoth  thence  receded  to  Siberia,  to  be  entombed  in  ice  and  die 
out,  and  whilst  the  woolly  rhinoceros  also  became  extinct,  the  musk- 
sheep,  after  vanishing  from  both  Europe  and  Siberia,  still  sun-ives  in  J 
the  northern  regions  of  the  New  World.    This  instance  of  an  ancieni 

'  See  the  article  entitled  "  The  Geography  of  Living  Creatures,''  in  Tu«  Coimaf- 
poiURV  Review,  Febnuu-y,  1380. 
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sumably  assessed  by  the  Income  Tax  Commissioners)  at  much  below 
their  real  merits^  there  is  certainly  no  Otway  of  the  "  famished 
form  "  to  be  found  among  them.  We  shall,  therefore,  be  justified, 
I  think,  in  regarding  the  latter  half  of  the  sentence  above  quoted  as 
practically  surplusage,  and  confine  ourselves  to  the  statement  that 
what  the  neglected  gcniuis  wants  is  "  recognition  "  pure  and  simple, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  praise  of  his  contemporaries.  And  no  doubt 
he  does  want  it ;  it  is  human  to  want  it ;  but  surely  the  natural 
e  for  sympathy  and  approbation,  which  is  implanted  in  the 
ts  of  all  men,  should,  in  the  bosom  of  '^  genius/^  if  anywhere  in 
the  world,  be  something  better  than  a  gross  and  indiscriminate 
appetite  for  ignorant  and  insincere  applause.  "  The  more  applause 
the  better,"  one  can  fancy  genius  exclaiming,  ''so  long  as  it  be  the 
applause  of  appreciative  intelligence;  but  the  fewer  the  better  of 
those  cheers  which  are  merely  the  hollow  echo  of  empty  heads 
*  consistently  and  persistently  hammered  upon  by  those  who  know/ 
Let  those  who  know  stop  hammerings  and  endeavour  to  increase 
their  numbers  by  diffusing  their  tastes,  if  they  wish  to  give  me  real 
pleasure.  Probably  their  success  will  be  scanty  enough,  but  has  it 
ever  been  otherwise  at  any  time  ?  Was  there  ever  a  period  in  which 
the  capacity  to  comprehend  and  appreciate  genius  was  shared  by 
more  than  an  infinitesimal  minority,  and  why  cannot  living  genius 
accept  the  lot  which  departed  genius  has  so  often  accepted  with  such 
magnaminoua  composure  ?  At  any  rate,  if  the  real  article  of  recog- 
nition is  not  forthcoming,  I  will  give  no  encouragement  to  the 
manufacture  of  a  counterfeit.  I  can  make  my  great  work  in  the 
world  suflBce  for  me  as  others  have  done  before  me,  and  shall  not 
need  the  '  most  sweet  voices  '  of  an  iguorantly  adoring  multitude 
to  impel  me  to  do  my  best.  Even  if  I  hankered  after  them  more  than 
my  predecessors,  I  am  under  a  stronger  obligation  to  deny  myself. 
For  as  one  who  aspires  to  be  a  leader  of  the  age,  it  is  at  the  very 
least  my  duty  to  endeavour  to  read  it  a  lesson  in  that  self-sufficing 
dignity  which  it  so  much  lacks,  and  to  -rebuke  by  my  example  that 
restless  vanity  which  is  its  besetting  weakness." 

H.  D.  Traill. 
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now  extinct  four-footed  animals.  The  seals  and  sea-bears  hare  each 
four  feet,  but  the  hind-limbs  of  the  seals  can  only  be  emplojed  as 
fins  for  swimming,  and  not  at  all  for  walking,  as  those  of  the  sea- 
bear  can  be.  So,  at  first  sight,  it  would  seem  that  we  have  here  a 
clue  to  the  gradual  formation  of  completely  aquatic  and  marine  life, 
by  a  gradual  descent  from  animals  like  sea-bears,  to  whales  and 
porpoises.  A  careful  study  of  the  anatomy  of  these  animals,  how- 
ever, shows  that  these  three  aquatic  group%  must  have  descended 
from  three  different  four-footed  stocks,  and  must  have  acquired  thdr 
aquatic  habits  and  organization  in  entire  independence  of  each  other. 
There  are  also  reasons  for  suspecting  that  whales  and  porpoisei 
descended  from  beasts  more  or  less  allied  to  swine,  and  that  the 
dugong  and  manatee  descended  from  beasts  more  or  less  allied  to 
some  ancestral  elephant-form.  What,  then,  was  the  probable  origia 
of  seals  and  sea-bears,  and  had  they  both  one  common  origin  ? 

The  family  of  weasels  (which  iuclndea  the  martens,  badgers,  glutton, 

skunks,  and  others)  is  so  closely  allied  with  the  family  of  bears  that 

they  are  united  together  into  a  larger  group  of  "  bear-like  animals." 

Amongst  bears,  the  white   bear   is  very  aquatic,  as  also  arc  all  the 

otters.     The  conjecture  has  been  more  than  once  expressed  that  the 

seals  and  sea-bears  have  descended   from  land   animals   more  or  less 

closely  resembling  existing  bears.     This  conjecture  has  been  latelj 

confirmed  by  a  careful   examination  of  the  brain,  which  has  shown 

that  a  special  fold  of  brain    substance,  the  form  of  which    has   been 

compared  with  an  heraldic  "  escutcheon  of  pretence,"*   is  character- 

istic  of  the  entire  group.     But  have  the  seals  and  sea-bears  had  one 

^common  origin  from  a  single  terrestrial  form,  or  have  they  respectively 

arisen   from   two   forms,   as  the  whales   and   porpoises  on    the   one 

hand,  and  the  dugong  and  manatee  on   the  other,  have  undoubtedly 

, arisen  from  two  different  terrestrial  kinds  of  animals?     The  question 

[ias  been  asked  whether  the  sea-bears  may  not  have  arisen  from  a  sort 

lof  bear,  and   the  seals  from  a  sort  of  otter,  and  some  poiuts  have 

[been  noted  which  go  to  prove  this  view.    Now  the  sea-otter  of  Drttish 

Columbia  is  a  form  of  special  interest,  because  it  diverges  so  much  from 

the  common  otter  in  its  organization,  which  is   still  more   perfectly 

fitted  for  aquatic  life  than   is   theirs.     Should  it  be  deemed  that  it 

thereby  favours  the  hypothesis  of  the  origin  of  seals  from  otters,  this 

alone  would  give  it  a  special  interest ;  but  should  it  be  proved  that 

seals   had    no  such  origin,  the  interest  for  us  of  the  sea-otter  would 

not   thereby  be  lessened,  for  in  that  case  it  would  be  an  illustration 

of  yet  another  route  by  which  a  terrestrial  quadrupedal  form  might 

descend  into  the  ocean,  and  form   yet  another  group  of  completely 
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marine  beasts,  but  one  different  from  and  independently  of  any  of 
those  which  haye  in  fact  been  developed. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  name  of  the  turkey  {Meleagris), 
and  our  colony  of  Honduras  gives  its  name  to  a  species  which  is  one 
of  the  most  gorgeous  of  all  birds,  outshining  the  pheasants,  which  are 
as  exclusively  Asiatic  as  all  the  species  of  guinea-fowl  are  exclusively 
African.  The  turkey  is  not  like  the  musk-sheep,  a  creature  which 
has  survived  in  America  after  having  enjoyed  a  more  cosmopolitan 
existence  but,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  ever  been  American  and  American 
only  ;  for  there  is  evidence  that  it  was  so  even  in  the  Miocene  period. 
Our  more  southerly  American  Colonies,  such  as  British  Guiana  and 
Trinidad,  make  us  acquainted  with  certain  other  kinds  of  animals 
which  deserve  to  be  noted. 

Wandering  far  south  and  north  of  our  Central  American  Colonies — 
namely,  from  Paraguay  to  Texas — are  the  species  of  pig-like  animals^ 
called  peccaries  {Dicolyles).  They  are  very  distinct  from  all  other 
existing  swine  in  that  certain  bones  of  their  feet  are  more  consoli- 
dated, so  that,  in  this  respect,  they  resemble  the  groitp  of  Ruminating 
Beasts.  No  other  animals  of  the  hog  family  now  exist — save  where 
introduced  by  man — throughout  the  whole  American  continent, 
though  forms  now  extinct  once  flourished  in  North  America,  whence 
the  peccaries  descended  southwards,  so  that  at  the  first  advent  of 
Europeans  in  North  America  its  whole  extent  north  of  Texas  and 
Arkansas  was  a  completely  swineless  territory.  Another  exceptionally 
interesting  animal,  the  tapir  is  found,  if  not  actually  in  our  colonies 
of  Guiana  and  Honduras,  yet  in  the  country  intervening  between 
them.  In  the  present  day,  this  strange  form  of  life,  which  is  the 
survivor  of  many  other  kinds  now  extinct,  has  a  most  singular 
geographical  distribution.  Two  or  three  species  inhabit  the  warmer 
parts  of  America,  while  the  only  other  known  species  is  confined  to 
the  Malay  Archipelago.  The  study  of  fossil  animals,  however, 
explains  this  singular  circumstance,  since  we  now  know  that  tapirs 
existed  in  Europe  in  Miocene  times,  while  no  such  remains  of  the  group 
have  yet,  we  believe,  been  discovered  ia  America.  It  is  to  be  presumed 
then,  that  tapirs  originated  in  the  north-western  part  of  the  older 
continent,  and  thence  diverged  to  their  present  abodes.  The  warmer 
parts  of  America,  including  British  Guiana,  also  afford  examples  of 
sloths,  ant-eaters,  and  armadillos,  animals  which  are  not  only  very 
strictly  American,  but,  as  far  as  we  have  any  evidence,  have  ever 
Ijeen  so.  They  once  co-existed  with  gigantic  allied  forms  {Megalker' 
turn,  Megulonyx,  Alylodon),  which  seem  to  have  taken  origin  in  the 
southern  portion  of  the  American  continent,  whence  they  advanced 
northwards  to  Pennsylvania,  and  even  further,  before  their  apparently 
rapid  extinction — an  extinction  which  at  about  the  same  geological 
epoch  seems  to  have  overtaken   so  many  gigantic  forms  of  animal 
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Bfie.  Ov  Wot  Isdiaa  Ooloain  an  perfcapi  m  lyiiiMtaMe  for  the 
ftfaieiioey  m  iar  the  pcvKiio^  of  eettaiB  sauul  {ochm.  It  »  £fieilt 
toisflgiDe  regioiis  mote  nofted  for  ■caker  life  tfaaa  •ome  of 
whith  ve  to  be  fimod  aaoogft  tbe  Antiltefc  Iiidrcd,  tbst  thef 
■o  ■■ited  ■  <lriiiumti»tcd  br  the  &ct  that  here  and  there  monloeyt 
wUeklnpre  beat  imported  and  hare  eicaped  and  bred,  eaaflj  mazntHfc 

** '■'■       No  kind  of  ape,   however,  exiati    natanUj  ia   d» 

AntUiean  region.  It  it,  of  oonrae,  quite  otherwise  in  Trinidad, 
ia  not  tmlf ,  what  it  is  often  reckoned  to  be,  a  West  Indian 
but  it  a  detached  fragment  of  the  great  Sooth  Amencan  conti! 
The  monkejB  of  the  Old  Worid  are  entirely  distiset  firom  thov  i^ 
the  new,  and  tfaoae  of  the  foreat  r^iooa  of  Amenea  are  the  oofy 
monkey*  which  derelofi  that  special  help  for  arboreal  life  befiire 
Mpt^en  of  as  a  "  prehensile  taiL" 

Hort  periectly  prebeniile  axe  the  taik  of  thoee  gentle 
called  "  spider  waakxjt "  {AMea),  as  also  of  tiiose  creatures 
■eon  to  represent  the  baboons  of  Africa,  and  which  are  known  at 
howliDg  Donk^  {Myeete*).  In  the  Old  World  onr  poaseaaiona 
as  in  relation  with  all  those  apes  which  most  nearly  mecmble 
in  stnictare,  and  hare,  therefore,  the  highest  interest  for  na.  In  Ike 
swampT  forests  of  Borneo  we  hare  the  sedate  and  melancholy-look- 
ing orang — most  man-like  as  to  brain.  Inland,  from  our  West 
Afirican  Colonies,  we  find  the  petulant  and  plarfol  chimpanzee — most 
man-like  as  to  skeleton  ;  and  in  onr  Indian  poosesaions  we  hare  the 
gibbons,  or  long-armed  apes — most  man-like  as  to  roioe.  Thej  are 
also  esp^rially  man-like  in  length  of  leg  compared  with  length  of 
body ;  while  one  of  them  is  the  onlj  ape  which  can  boast  the 
sion  of  a  chin.  The  corporeal  ancestor  of  man  must  have  m 
less  resembled  in  body  all  these  apes,  while  direrging  in  a 
from  each  one  of  them.  So,  also,  it  may  well  have  occupied  IV 
intermediate  geographical  position,  and  had  its  home  in  Central  or 
Western  Asia,  if  not  in  Southern  Europe. 

The  special  interest  which  attaches  to  the  question  of  man's  bodily 
ancestry  stands  alone ;  but  apart  from  that  question,  no  one  of  our 
colonies  in  America,  Africa,  or  Asia  has  so  exceptional  and  geolo* 
Heal  interest  as  hare  our  possessions  in  New  Guinea,  New  Zealand 
and  Australia.  These  three  divi&ions  represent,  at  it  were,  three 
direne  sections  of  the  most  exceptional  zoological  region.  Nev 
Guinea,  with  Celebes,  the  Moluccas,  and  the  islands  up  to  and 
including  tbe  small  island  of  Lombok,  constitute  the  section  thit 
comes  nearest  to  the  Indian  region,  which  region  extends  firam 
Ilindostan  and  China,  down  through  the  Malay  Archipela^,  to 
(and  inclnding)  the  little  island  of  Bali.  Shallow  seas  connect  the 
great  Indian  Islands  with  the  mainland  on  the  one  hand,  and  New 
Guinea,  with  its  adjacent  islands,  on  the  other ;  and  shallow  teas 
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indicate  a  comparatively  recent  land  connection.  Deep  water,  however, 
separates  the  islands  thus  submarioely  connected  with  the  Indian 
continent^  from  those  so  connected  with  Australia.  The  two  small 
islands  just  named  are  thus  respectively  the  outposts  of  two  very 
different  zoological  regions,  and  the  limit  so  marked  between  them 
has  been  named  after  its  discoverer — the  disting:uished  naturalist, 
jUfred  R.  Wallace — "  Wallace's  Line."  He  has  •  told  us  how,  in 
passing  from  one  to  the  other  of  these  two  islands  which  are  but  fifteen 
miles  apart,  we  pass  from  one  set  of  animal  forms  to  another — that 
in  Eali  we  have  barbets,  fruit-thrushes  and  woodpeckers,  which  are 
altogether  absent  in  Lombok  ;  which,  on  the  other  hand,  abounds 
with  birds  characteristic  of  Australian  zoology,  such  as  cockatoos, 
honeysuckers,  and  brush-turkeys.  New  Guinea,  aud  the  islands 
immediately  adjacent  (within  the  hundred-fathom  line),  are  the  special 
lome  of  those  creatures  which  are  amongst  the  most  beautiful  and 
fmost  varied  of  the  feathered  class — the  birds  of  paradise.  From  New 
Guinea  we  may  here  pass,  in  imagination,  to  that  land  which  has  been 
called  the  Paradise  of  Birds — New  Zealand.  There,  previously  to  the 
advent  of  the  Maoris,  the  huge  dinornis  and  its  congeners  reigned 
in  security  over  an  animal  population  from  which  the  class  of  beasts 
|was  all  but  excluded.  Yet  crawling  in  comparative  ioconspicuousness 
amongst  those  lordly  feathered  bipeds  was  a  certain  lizard  which, 
unlike  its  great  Avian  fellow-islanders,  has  survived  for  the  wonder 
and  instruction  of  our  own  day,  and  is  now,  in  the  eyes  of  scientific 
biologists,  the  most  noted  zoological  peculiarity  of  the  country. 
It  is  a  survivor  indeed,  and  represents  an  unimaginable  antiquity ;  for 
this  lizard,  known  as  Haiteria  (or  Sphenodon),  is  the  last  living 
representative  of  a  group  of  reptiles  which  have  left  their  remains 
la  Triossic  strata,  at  the   very  bottom  of  the  secondary   system   of 

:k8. 

This  remarkable  animal  thus  surviving  amidst  the  wreck  of  worlds 
lo  long  anterior  to  that  which  witnessed  its  origin,  was  first  noticed  in 
connection  with  Captain  Cook's  third  voyage,  but  became  known  to  us 
through  a  specimen  presented  to  the  British  Museum  by  a  Dr.  Dieffcn- 
bach.t  Other  specimens  soon  followed,and  some  bones  which  found  their 
way  to  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeon9,enablcd  that  vener- 
able and  sagacious  paheoutologist.  Sir  Richard  Owen,  to  point  out  its 
aflBnity  to  the  extinct  reptiles  above  referred  to. J  A  full  description 
of  the  anatomy  of  the  animal  was,  however,  first  given  by  Dr.  Gunther,§ 
F.R.S.,  now  head  of  the  Zoological  Department  of  our  British  Museum 
of  Natural  History  at  South  Kensington. 


*  8«e  "TLe  MaUy  Arohipelngo,"  vol.  i.  p.  21. 

t  The  animai  is  referred  to  by  biiu  in  liia  "Travela  in  Xew  Zealand,"  vol.  ji.  (1846), 
%  206,  J  "Trans.  GeoJ.  Soc,"  vol.  vii.  (1845),  p.  64,  pi.  6. 

§  See  the  "  Phil.  Traomictioai  for  1809." 
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Having  thus  made  acquaintauce  with  this  ancient  lizard,  HcUteria, 
a  few  words  may  now  follow  about  a  point  in  human  anatomy  oft 
which  the  auatomy  of  HatteHa  throws  an  interesting  and  veay 
instructive  light. 

The  human  brain  is  a  voluminous,  globular  mass,  the  larger 
upper  part  of  which  consists  of  two  much  furrowed  lateral 
separated  by  a  conspicuous  median  fissure.  These  masses  are  known 
as  the  "  cerebral  hemispheres,''  and  deeply  imbedded  beneath  them 
(a  little  behind  and  below  what  is  practically  the  middle  of  the 
adult  brain)  is  a  small  rounded  body,  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  which 
is  called  the  "  pineal  gland."  This  structure  is  known,  at  least  by 
name,  to  many  persons  who  are  not  anatomists,  because  Descartes 
strangely  conjectured  it  to  be  the  "  seat  of  the  soul."  * 

In  most  animals,  however,  and  in  ourselves  in  the  earliest  days  of 
our  existence,  the  cerebral  hemispheres  do  not  extend  backwards 
over  the  rest  of  the  brain,  but  are  confined  to  its  anterior  portion, 
and  thus  the  pineal  gland,  instead  of  seeming  to  be  imbedded  to 
the  midst  of  the  brain,  lies  upon  its  upper  surface.  Another  small, 
rounded  prominence,  called  the  "  pituitary  body,"  projects  downwards 
from  the  midst  of  the  under  surface  of  the  brain,  and  is  received  into 
a  hollow  on  the  upper  surface  of  a  small  prominence  of  our  akoU 
floor,  known  by  the  singular  name  of  "  the  Turkish  saddle."  A 
function  much  less  poetical  than  that  attributed  by  Descartes  to  the 
pineal  gland,  but  equally  baseless,  was  assigned  to  this  body  br 
earlier  physiologists.  But  no  rational  conjecture  of  any  kind  hu 
been  put  forward  as  to  the  function  of  either  of  these  two  curiooi 
little  bodies  which  we  all  of  us  thus  carry  about  inside  our  skulls. 

Since,  however,  the  theory  of  evolution  has  gained  the  acceptance 
of  all  the  most  competent  naturalists,  a  flood  of  light  has  been  tUrowa 
on  many  parts  of  ditTcrcut  animals,  which  parts  are,  to  all  appearance, 
quite  useless  to  them.  This  light  reveals  not  their  present  fuuctioD, 
but  their  essential  nature  and  past  history.  It  reveals  not  wlial 
they  are,  but  how  they  came  to  be.  Such  structures  are  noir 
deemed  to  be  the  rudimentary  representatives  of  parts  which  wejie 
of  functional  importance  to  their  more  or  less  remote  ancestors — 
they  arc  relics  which  point  to  antecedent  conditions  which  now  exist 
no  longer. 

An  example  of  such  rudimentary  representative  structures  may  be 
found  in  foetal  whales,  which  have  a  set  of  teeth  that  never  cat 
the  gum,  and  represent  teeth  which  once  effectually  aided  the 
ancestors  of  existing  whales  to  bite  their  food.     Adult  whales  hsve 

♦By  such  a  oonjecturc  Descartea  departed  altogether  from  the  older  view  of  the  vM 
(which  well  harmoniKed  with  the  most  advanced  modern  piiysiology),  and  harthcmd 
phuoeophy  with  a  boaeluM  liftaeDt  ithe  conception  of  a  soul  co-existiaa  wit!  'ct 

from,  the  liviag  body),  which  it  haa  coat  many  an  effort  and  much  dialtc  .  lo 

g«t  rid  of. 
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also  fnnctioQless  rudiments  of    hind  limbs  imbedded  in  their  flesh, 
which  show,  no  doubt,  that  their  ancestors  were  quadrupeds. 

Again,  the  minute  and  useless  wing  of  the  Apteryx,  like  the 
functionless  "splint-bones"  of  the  horse,  represent,  in  a  rudimentary 
way,  parts  which  were  of  more  or  less  utility  to  the  remote  ancestors 
of  those  creatures.  It  would  be  easy  to  bring  forward  a  great  num- 
ber of  similar  illustrations,  and  to  show  how,  by  the  study  of  com- 
parative anatomy  and  of  the  development  of  the  embryos  of  certain 
animals,  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  origin  and  true  nature  of 
enigmatical  parts  known  to  exist  in  other  animals.  Is  it  then  pos- 
sible that  these  studies  may  reveal  to  us  anything  about  those  curious 
brain-structures  of  ours — the  pineal  gland  and  the  pituitary  body  ? 

The  study  of  development  has  indeed  made  many  a  strange 
revelation  to  us  in  the  course  of  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  and 
amongst  its  more  recent  disclosures  are  some  new  lights  with  respect 
to  the  pituitary  body.  We  now  know  that  our  mouth  is  not  what 
was  the  primitive  mouth  of  the  more  remote  animal  progenitors  of 
the  human  frame,  but  is  an  improvement  and  addition,  and  the 
pituitary  body  turns  out  to  be,  not  a  true  brain-structure,  but  an 
adjunct  of  some  kind  to  the  mouth  in  its  anterior  condition.  Its 
exact  nature,  however,  is  still  a  matter  for  investigation.  Till  quite 
the  other  day  no  conjecture  worth  anything  could  be  made  with 
respect  to  the  true  nature  of  the  pineal  gland,  but  now  a  quite  new 
and  a  wonderful  revelation  has  occurred  respecting  it,  and  one  much 
more  satisfactory  than  that  we  as  yet  have  respecting  the  pituitary 
body.  Before,  however,  considering  this  revelation,  it  will  be  well 
first  to  glance  briefly  at  certain  very  inferior  animals. 

Ascidians,  or  Tunicaries,  are  (as  most  readers  now  probably  know) 
a  lowly  organized  group  of  marine  animals,  many  of  which  are 
called  "  sea-squirts,"  because,  when  left  high  and  dry  by  the 
receding  tide,  the  only  obvious  sign  of  vitality  they  exhibit  when 
touched,  is  the  ejection  of  a  small  jet  of  water.  Without  any 
distinguishable  head,  with  a  heart  in  the  form  of  a  simple  tube, 
these  creatures  may  cohere  in  complex  aggregations  (fixed  or  actively 
locomotive),  or  may  exist  separately  with  a  dense  coat  produced 
into  a  pair  of  orifice-bearing  processes — like  a  leather  bottle  with 
two  necks.  Some  young  ascidians  present  a  form  strangely  different 
from  that  they  exhibit  when  mature.  Thus  the  young  of  the  genus 
Phallusia  has  very  much  the  appearance  of  a  tadpole,  and,  like  the 
latter,  moves  by  lateral  undulations  of  a  long  tail,  which  is  attached 
to  its  short  globular  body.  With  this  exception,  however,  nothing 
could  well  seem  generally  less  like  one  of  the  higher  animals  than 
an  inert,  lowly  organized  sea-squirt.  And  yet  we  well  recollect, 
when  first  attending  Professor  Huxley's  lectures  at  the  School  of 
Mines,  Jermyn  Street,  how  our  attention,  was  directed  to  one  or  two 
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obscure  and  recondite  resemblances  between  ascidians  and  backboned 
animals  or  vertebrates.  The  significance  of  these  resemblances  wa» 
made  startlinglj  clear  when  the  Russian  naturalist,  Kowalevsky,  dia-^ 
covered  the  representative  of  the  backbone  of  vertebrates,  in  the 
of  embryo  tadpole- like  ascidians. 

The  belief  that  these  lowly  creatures  throw  at  least  a  side  light 
on  the  ancestors  of  the  highest  animals  is  now  generally  admitted — 
that  they  are  collateral,  probably  degenerate,  members  of  the  great 
group  of  fishes,  reptiles,  birds,  beasts,  and  man.  But  the  tadpole- 
like larval  ascidian  has  another  noteworthy  structure.  It  has  a 
single  eye,  which  is  iu  contact  with  and  imbedded  in  the  creature's 
brain,  a  position  not  inconvenient  because  of  the  transparency  of 
the  animal  itself.  All  the  higher  animals,  however,  hare  not  a 
single  eye,  but  a  pair  of  eyes.  Even  those  curious  fishes  with  one- 
sided heads  {Pleuronectiiice — soles,  turbots,  flounders,  &c.  Sec),  and 
which  have  no  eye  at  all  on  one  side  of  their  head,  have  nevertheless 
a  pair  of  eyes  on  the  other  side.  If  these  ascidians  really  show  us  io 
some  respects  what  were  the  more  ancient  conditions  of  vertebrate 
life,  it  would  seem  to  be  at  least  a  possibility  that  not  a  pair  of  eyes, 
but  one  single  median  organ  of  vision,  may  have  been  the  more  ancic 
condition. 

These  matters  concerning  the  human  brain  and  the  group  of 
ascidians  being  together  borne  in  mind,  we  may  venture  to  speak 
again  of  the  New  Zealand  lizard,  Ilattcria. 

A  specimen  of  this  animal  came  a  short  time  ago  into  the   hands 
of  Mr.  W.  Baldwin  Spencer,  assistant  to  Professor  Moseley,  of  Oxfoi 
In  carefully  dissecting   this  specimen    he   noticed  a  small   globul 
structure  buried  beneath  the  skin  on  the  top  of  the  head,  just  whei 
there  is  a  small  aperture  between  the  roof-bones  of  the  skull,  callc 
the  parietal  foramen. 

On  careful  examiaation  this  small  globular  structure  turned  otit 
to  be  an  eye  1  It  was  a  complete  eye,  with  retina,  pigment,  vitreous 
humour  and  lens,  while  yet  it  could,  from  its  position  and  surround- 
ings, be  of  hardly  any  functional  utility.  Professor  Moseley  referred 
Mr.  Spencer  to  certain  observations  previously  made  by  Henri  W.  de 
Graaf  and  Leydig,  and  it  now  turns  out  that  some  other  Itzaiids 
present  conditions  more  or  less  similar :  amongst  them  oor 
own  slow-worm,  anyuis  fragilts.  There  is,  however,  one  fact  of 
remarkable  significance.  Mr.  Baldwin  Spencer  tells  us  that  he  has 
distinctly  traced  out  a  continuous  nervous  connection  between  thi» 
median,  single,  parietal  eye,  and  the  hitherto  profoundly  mysterious 
pineal  gland  !  Here,  then,  at  last  we  have  a  clue  to  the  nature 
and  meaning  of  that  puzzling  structure.  According  to  it,  this_ 
body  so  deeply  buried  within  the  human  brain,  is  a  suryiving  i 
of  an  ancestral  organ  of  sight.  But  of  what  organ  of  sight? 
it  a  special    modification   which  was   superadded    on    other    n 
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ordinary  conditions  by  reptilian  ancestors,  or  is  it  of  yet  greater 
antiquity  ?  Was  it  (that  is  to  say)  added  to  creatures  already 
possessing  the  pairs  of  eyes  we  are  familiar  with,  or  was  it  the  sole 
original  organ  of  sight  iu  vertebrates,  and  are  the  pair  of  eyes  we 
know  a  long  subsequent  addilion  and  improvement  ? 
I  If  we  are  to  trust  to  what  ascidians  seem  to  teach  us,  then  it 
would  appear  to  be  the  more  probable  that  in  the  parietal  eye  of 
Hatteria  we  have  a  survival  of  the  original,  single  eye  of  ancestors  both 
of  the  tailpole-like  ascidians  and  of  vertebrates,  and  we  must  then 
regard  our  own  eyes  as  relatively  modern  improvement<«  and  subse- 
quent additions.  The  "  pineal  gland,"  according  to  this  view,  though, 
as  need  hardly  be  said,  no  "seat  of  the  soul,'*  would  nevertheless  be 
the  original  single  organ  for  conveying  to  the  brute  soul  of  our 
remote  ancestors  those  luminous  impressions  which  are  the  most 
potent  agents  in  educating  animal  conscntience. 

The  views  here  put  forward  are,  of  course,  but  speculative  and 
conjectural,  to  be  confirmed  or  refuted  by  future  careful  research. 
"When  we  consider,  however,  how  strange,  and  startling  have  been 
other  speculations  which  have  been  similarly  suggested  and  subse- 
quently confirmed,  we  cannot  but  deem  the  one  now  suggested  as 
worthy  the  careful  consideration  of  the  biologist  as  well  as 
deserving  the  attention  of  all  those  persons  who  take  a  general 
interest  in  natural  science  or  in  the  structure  and  activities  of  their 
own  bodies. 

Before  concluding  this  brief  paper  a  few  words  must  be  said  about 
the  centre  of  the  great  Australian  region,  that  is  Australia  itself. 
The  science  of  biology  has  doubtless  in  store  for  its  faithful  votaries 
many  surprises  and  stattling  discoveries,  such  as  that  just  narrated 
about  our  more  ancient  eye.  Nevertlieless  the  world  may  seem  in 
JTBoroe  respects  getting  zoologically  used  up.  We  cannot  hope  to  see 
■new  species  develop  to  replace  the  interest  of  those  which  have  lately 
left  us,  such  as  the  dodoj  dinornia,  and  great  auk  amongst  birds,  and 
the  rhytina  amongst  beasla ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  the  most 
distressing  fact  for  the  zoologist.  A'ery  many  species  are  rapidly 
tending  to  become  extinct,  sucli  as  the  great  Tasmanian  opossum, 
miscalled  wolf  {Tkylacinm),  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  that  beautiful 
tinimal,  the  so-called  "  common "  zebra,  now  exists  save  in  a 
few  European  gardens.  Countries  like  South  Africa,  which  so  lately, 
-as  in  the  days  of  that  unscrupulous  destroyer,  Gordon  Cumming, 
swarmed  with  herds  of  wild  animals,  are  but  now  thinly  peopled  by 
them,  while  the  misplaced  etforts  of  acclimatization  societies  are 
mining  the  most  iuteresting  faunas,  not  without  sometimes  causing 
distress  and  loss  to  the  very  colonists  they  wish  to  benefit,  as  has  been 
the  case  with  respect  to  the  rabbits  introduced  into  Australia.  But 
the  name  of  that  great  country  reminds  us  that  if  the  world  is  get- 
ting at  all  zoologically  used  up,  it  is  because  it  is  getting  somewhat 
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used  up  geographically.  No  biologist  now  can  hope  to  experience 
the  delightful  excitement  which  must  have  been  felt  by  Banks  and 
Solander  when  they  first  landed  on  the  shores  of  Australia,  a  coun« 
try  almost  every  tree,  shrub  and  weed  of  which  was  of  a  new  kind. 
It  must  have  made  them  feel  as  if  they  had  been  transported  to 
a  new  planet,  and  this  feeling  would  have  been  greatly  intensified 
could  they  have  been  at  once  aware  how  different  were  the  beast* — 
kangaroos,  opossums,  &c. — which  met  their  eyes  from  anything  they 
had  before  known.  Then,  however,  comparative  anatomy  was  in 
its  earlier  days,  and  even  the  great  Cuvier  altogether  failed  to 
appreciate  the  true  nature  of  the  quadrupeds  from  Australia  when 
they  were  submitted  to  his  careful  examination.  The  fact  is  that 
there  were  found  in  Australia  and  Tasmania,  beasts  of  prey  analogous 
to  wolves,  civet  cats  and  weasels ;  arboreal,  more  or  less  vegetable' 
feeding  beasts,  analogous  to  squirrels,  and  some  capable  of  flitting 
by  the  aid  of  folds  of  skins,  as  do  the  flying  squirrels  j  creatures 
widely  ranging  over  the  plains  on  which  they  grazed,  analogous  to 
deer  and  autelopcs ;  creatures  like  marmots ;  creatures  like  ant- 
eaters,  and  so  on.  It  was  not  at  first  suspected  that  all  these  crea- 
tures, so  different  from  each  other  in  those  points  of  their  structure 
which  are  related  to  their  habits  of  life,  were  nevertheless  so  united 
together  by  more  hidden  and  essential  characters  as  to  constitute  one 
great  polymorphic  natural  group  of  animals,  now  called  "  marsupials/' 
parallel  to  the  whole  series  of  beasts  which  are  found  in  other  parts 
of  the  world.  Yet  such  we  know  to  be  the  case,  and  with  hardly 
an  exception,  every  terrestrial  Australian  beast  differs  far  more  from 
any  non-Australian  animal— save  the  opossum  of  America — ^tban  ■ 
bat  differs  from  the  whale,  or  an  elephant  from  a  mouse.  There  it 
one  animal,  however,  which  almost  as  soon  as  discovered  forced 
men  to  remark  its  peculiarity  and  to  speculate  as  to  its  life- 
history  on  account  of  the  striking  eccentricity  of  its  form.  Wc  refer 
to  that  aquatic,  close-furred,  web-footed,  spur-heeled  creature,  with 
homy  teeth  inside  its  singularly  formed  homy  jaws,  which  received 
the  name  of  the  "  duck-billed  platypus "  or  ornithorhyncbos. 
Nearly  related  to  it  is  another  animal  of  widely  different  aspect  and 
habits.  With  the  long  snout  and  tongue  and  the  toothless  jawi  of 
an  ant-eater,  it  is  clothed  with  spines  like  a  hedgehog,  and  is  known 
as  the  echidna.  These  two  extraordinary  animals  differ  so  widdy 
from  all  others,  that  the  difference  before  spoken  of  as  so  great 
'between  the  marsupials  and  other  beasts,  is  as  nothing  to  it. 
It  would  require  a  long  article  to  point  out  to  the  reader  wherein 
the  strangeness  of  these  two  animals,  now  known  as  "  monotremcs," 
oonsists.     Suffice    it    to   say  that   by    their  brain-structure,*  tLdr 

•  The  great  tnajority  of  beasts  aii;ree  with  nun  in  having  tbo  two  lateral  faaJvM  cf 
th«  brain  nedianly  united  by  a  large  tniasver«e  band  of  brain  nbitano*,  osZIcd  Ih* 
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skeleton^  their  urinary  organs,  and,  above  all,  by  their  reproductive 
system,  they  form  a  group  so  aberrant  as  hardly  to  deserve  retention 
within  the  class  of  beasts,  seeing  by  how ,  many  points  they  show 
affinity  to  that  great  group  which  comprises  both  Birds  and  Reptiles.* 
Though  these  animals  have  been  known  for  half  a  century,  and  though 
there  was  an  early  report  that  the  bird-billed  beast  laid  eggs,  yet  the 
facts  as  to  its  reproduction  were  only  quite  latterly  ascertained,  and 
one  of  the  most  startling  events  of  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  in  Canada  was  the  telegraphic  communication  of  the  fact 
that  the  monotremes  do  lay  eggs,  and  that  the  structure  of  these 
eggs  harmonizes  with  that  of  the  bones  which  support  these  animals' 
shoulders.  This  last  is  a  very  important  fact.  On  the  theory  of 
Evolution,  the  class  which  includes  man  and  beasts  must  have 
descended  from  some  other  and  lower  class,  but  its  line  of  descent  was 
a  very  disputable  matter.  On  the  whole,  scientific  opinion  inclined 
to  the  view  that  this  line  of  descent  passed  direct  from  animals  allied 
to  frogs  and  toads  (i.e.,  amphibians)  without  passing  through  the 
group  of  Birds  and  Reptiles,  which  was  deemed  to  be  rather  a  great 
lateral  branch,  than  a  part  of  the  stem  of  the  genealogical  tree  of 
animal  life.  Prominent  amongst  the  facts  which  opposed  this  view 
was  the  shoulder  structure  of  monotremes,  which  loudly  claimed  for 
them  affinity  with  lizards.  The  condition  of  the  raonotreme  egg,  if 
not  absolutely  decisive,  goes  far  to  upset  the  notion  that  beasts  came 
directly  from  ancestors  allied  to  amphibians,  and  shows  cause  for 
lengthening  out  our  animal  pedigree  by  giving  us  claims  to  corporeal 
affinity  with  the  beautiful  order  of  Lizards,  which  have  just  acquired, 
by  the  discovery  of  their  single  eye,  so  great  an  interest  for  us. 

Lastly  we  must  call  attention  to  one  other  point  of  Colonial 
zoology,  namely,  to  a  fish  found  in  our  most  recent  Australian 
colony — Queensland — the  eastern  seaboard  of  which  was  discovered 
by  Captain  Cook  one  hundred  and  sixteen  years  ago.  We  have 
just  spoken  of  amphibians.  Their  affinity  with  fishes  is  great,  and 
a  creature  known  as  the  lepidosiren  has  been  assigned  first  to  one 
and  then  to  the  other  of  these  classes.  In  Queensland  there  has 
been  discovered  another  animal  of  this  transitional  kind — the  mud- 
fish of  the  colonists.  The  interest  of  this  animal  is,  however,  much 
greater  than  yet  indicated.  Far  down  in  the  Triassic  strata,  before 
referred  to  in  speaking  of  Hatieria,  had  been  long  ago  found  the 
teeth  of  a  certain  fish,  known  to  us  by  no  other  remains,  and  which 
was  distinguished  by  the  name  Ceratodus.  No  sooner  did  the  Queens- 
land mud-fish  come  under  the   eyes   of  naturalists,  than  it   was  at 

*'  corpus  calloflTiin,"  and  thoy  may  therefore  be  called  tied-braioed.  The  marsTipiala 
have  thiB  band  iO  much  gmaller  that  they  are  relatively  "  looae-brainetl. "  In  the 
moootremea  this  band  i«  to  minute  as  to  be  with  difficulty  diacemible,  and  they  bavQ 
been  playfoll/  designated  "scatter-brained."  *  Called  Sauropsida. 
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once  recognized  as  being  a  still  living  representative  of  that  fonn 
which  had  been  supposed  extinct  for  so  many  ages — Ctratodus.  Bj 
its  aid  we  are  now  able  to  obtain  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  anatomy 
of  an  animal  of  such  extreme  activity,  and  to  obtain  a  quite  unex- 
pected acquaintance  with  bygone  Triassic  life. 

The  few  facts  which  have  been  selected  for  notice  with  reference 
to  colonial  zoology  are  valuable  aa  affording  a  great  encouragement 
to  those  who  are  inclined  to  devote  themselves  to  scientific  study, 
and  especially  to  biological  science.  When  we  see  the  light  thrown 
upon  former  geographical  conditions  by  such  facts  aa  those  con- 
cerning the  animals  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  and  the  Moluccas; 
on  existing  phenomena  of  distribution  by  the  study  of  palaeontology 
— as  instanced  by  the  musk-sheep,  the  peccary  and  the  tapir  j  when 
we  consider  how  discoveries  like  that  of  the  mud-fish  reveal  to  ui 
structural  secrets  of  most  remote  animal  life ;  how  an  ancient  lizard, 
like  Hatteria,  may  bring  to  our  knowledge  the  most  unexpected 
truths  about  our  own  anatomy,  and  how  the  study  of  the  structure 
and  life-history  of  such  a  creature  as  the  duck-billed  platypus, 
may  reveal  the  probably  wide-spread  existence*  of  groups  of  animals 
which  have  left  no  tangible  proof  of  their  existence,  then  we  can 
hardly  but  be  impressed  with  the  prodigious  wealth  of  natural 
sciences  and  at  the  wonderful  vistas  which  open  themselves  to  the 
instructed  gaze  of  the  persevering  explorer.  As  then  the  industrial 
treasures  of  our  colonies  may  fitly  stimulate  our  desiie  to  add  to 
the  world's  wealth  and  to  the  greater  comfort  and  convenience  of 
our  fellow-meu  ;  so  a  study  of  the  natural  productions  of  those 
varied  regions  may  reasonably  augment  the  zeal  of  the  scientilic 
inquirer  and  even  direct  some  men,  who  but  for  such  study  might 
be  content  with  more  ordinary  labour,  towards  the  peacefal  and  ercf 
fertile  field  of  natural  science. 

St.  George  Mivart,(I 

*  It  ia  impMsible  to  Buppoao  that  auch  aninuilfl  aa  the  monotreinee  could  now  «a. 
l-nnleas  a  considemtle,  ;<€riiapa  a  vast  number  of  creaturca  allied  to  them  had  forme 
|«exiat«d,  yet,  of  their  \iait  exlsteQce  we  have  hardly  a  trace. 
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I  SERVED  in  Parliament  as  a  metropolitan  member  in  the  Liberal 
interest  for  seven  sessions^  and  as  nothing  would  induce  me  to 
•it  for  a  metropolitan  district  again,  it  may  be  interesting  to  point 
out  what  are  the  labours  which  a  regular  and  conscientious  member 
bag  to  undergo,  in  order  to  serve  his  constituents,  and  what  are  his 
risks.  I  am  not  complaining  of  the  caprices  and  indiflPerence  of 
tnetropolitan  electors,  though  these  are  in  strange  contrast  with  the 
fidelity  with  which  the  party  in  old  times  used  to  stand  by  those  whom 
they  had  chosen,  a  fidelity  almost  as  conspicuoua  as  that  of  Scottish 
Liberals,  nor  of  the  incessant  appeals  made  for  subscriptions  by 
London  electors  and  non-electors,  nor  of  tbe  nightly  lobbying  of 
^"which  one  has  experience,  for  these  inconveniences  you  may  discover  or 
anticipate,  but  of  the  enormous  amount  of  work  which,  under  our 
present  system,  is  required  from  every  metropolitan  member  who  has 
the  interests  of  his  constituents  before  him.  The  ordinary  London 
ratepayer  is  more  neglected  and  therefore  more  fleeced  and  plundered 
than  any  other  person  is  in  the  rest  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  it 

very  hard  work  indeed  to  help  him  in  Parliament.  The  London 
'^public  knows  nothiog  of  work  upstairs,  and  what  its  significance  is — 
nay,  it  is  generally  believed,  so  ignorant  are  metropolitan  electors  of 
what  goes  on  in  their  midst,  that  a  member  serving  on  a  committee 
^ets  ten  guineas  a  day  for  his  services.  The  newspapers  tell  them 
nothing  of  committee  business,  when  what  a  committee  is  about  is  of 
grave  importance  to  Londoners. 

When  I  first  came  into  Parliament  London  was  not  a  little  stirred 
by  Mr.  Cross's  project  with  dealing  with  the  Water  Companies.  A 
proposal  was  gravely  made  that  these  Companies  should  be  purchased 
on  the  basis  that  they  had  an  incontestable  monopoly  of  supply,  and 


^^ 
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were  exempt  from  competition ;  that  the  private  Acts  under  whidj 
they  levied  their  rates  were  private  property ;  that  their  plant  and 
pipes  were  indestructible ;  and  that  Parliament,  in  allowing  them  to 
reach  a  maximum  dividend  of  ten  per  cent,  had  guaranteed  this  to 
them,  if  they  could  get  it,  from  the  day  they  began  their  bnsinest, 
This  was  the  view  taken  by  Mr.  Edwin  Smith,  the  gentleman  who  WM 
empowered  to  negotiate  with  the  Companies.  Fortunately  a  strong 
committee  was  appointed,  which  reported  adversely  to  the  scheme. 
Just  such  a  preposterous  arrangement  had  been  made  with  the  Tele- 
graph Companies,  and  by  the  Conservative  party.  Mr.  Lowe  (Lord 
Sherbrooke)  told  me  that  he  was  most  reluctant  to  carry  it  out.  But 
there  is  a  most  unhappy  doctrine  prevalent  on  the  two  front  bencha 
called  "  the  continuity  of  policy,"  a  doctrine  which  is  constantly  in- 
flicting loss,  and  not  infrequently  discredit,  on  the  British  taxpayer. 

Now  the  real  reason  why  Londoners  are  so  indifferent  in  the  aggre- 
gate to  extortion  and  loss  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  fact  that  the  Hoose 
of  Commons  is  really  the  municipality  for  the  whole  metropolis.  It 
undertakes  all  the  business  of  the  country,  and  especially  that  of  the 
four  and  a  half  or  five  millions  now  known  as  London.  It  means 
to  do  justly,  but  is  ill-informed  and  cannot  take  counsel,  Uolea 
some  metropolitan  member  detects  a  risk,  the  most  important  interecti 
may  be  compromised  unawares.  I  remember,  about  three  years  ag(^ 
that  an  omnibus  Bill  was  brought  in  at  the  end  of  the  session^  which 
would,  I  believe,  had  it  been  suffered  to  pass,  have  ruined  the  ownen 
of  bonded  warehouses  in  London.  As  there  were  many  of  them  in 
my  constituency,  not  generally  political  allies  of  mine,  I  warned  then 
in  time,  and  we  succeeded  in  erasing  these  obnoxious  prosisioni. 
There  is  of  course  no  representation  of  the  metropolis  for  local  pur- 
poses 'y  none  I  mean  which,  like  the  corporations  of  our  great  towns, 
looks  after  the  higher  interests  of  the  local  community.  The  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  is  wisely  restrained  from  going  much  beyond 
the  very  limited  sphere  of  action  which  it  possesses,  and,  as  experience 
has  proved,  it  has  not  the  capacity  necessary  for  going  beyond  what 
it  does,  nor  does  it  enjoy  much  confidence  or  respect  for  what  it  tries 
to  do  or  has  done.  I  well  remember  the  lively  alarm  and  indignation 
with  which  the  theatrical  managers  met  an  attempt  of  the  Board 
of  Works  to  extend  their  control  over  the  London  theatres.  Not 
a  few  of  them  told  me,  when  I  introduced  a  deputation  of  them  to 
the  Home  OflSce,  that  if  the  Board  got  the  powers  they  asked  for, 
the  managers  would  be  unable  to  carry  on  their  business. 

Now  there  certainly  have  been  occasions  on  which  the  City  of 
London  has  done  some  good  public  work,  as  the  Chamberlain 
reminded  Lord  Plartingtou's  Committee.  Mr.  Scott  informed  this 
Committee  that  they  sheltered  the  five  members.  But  he  did  not 
tell  how  they  were  found  out,  a  generation  or  more  later,  iu  hribing 
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Speaker  Trevor  with  a  thousand  guineas  for  his  services  in  promoting 
a  Bill  which  was  intended  to  hide  certain  breaches  of  trust  of  which 
they  had  been  guilty,  and  were  suspected  of  even  bribing  more  con- 
siderable persons.  The  fact  is,  the  late  history  of  the  City  of  London 
is  one  in  which  exceedingly  bad  acts  have  been  occasionally  modified 
by  exceedingly  good  ones.  Most  of  the  latter  have  arisen  from  their 
standing  quarrel  with  the  Water  Companies  and  the  Board  of  Works. 
Owing  to  a  curious  bit  of  ownership  of  theirs  in  Epping  Forest,  they 
were  able  to  rescue  that  space  from  inclosure.  But  they  had  hardly 
done  this  when  they  promoted  or  aided  a  Bill  for  slicing  off  some 
300  acres  of  the  forest  in  order  to  secure  railway  communication 
with  a  public-house  at  High  Beach.  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  assisting 
the  defeat  of  that  project. 

The  fact  is  the  Corporation  does  not  even  represent  the  City. 
The  great  bankers  and  merchants  of  the  square  mile  stand  completely 
aloof  from  the  Court  of  Aldermen  and  Common  Council.  The  great 
commercial  interests  of  the  City  are  neither  understood  nor  repre- 
sented nor  appreciated  at  the  Guildhall.  It  is  no  doubt  unfortunate, 
for  there  are  many  Acts  on  the  Statute-book  which  would  never  have 
been  there,  had  the  London  municipality  represented  the  genuine 
interests  of  commerce.  And  when  the  City  does  interfere  it  does 
its  work  clumsily  and  expensively.  When  the  Commission,  of  which 
Lord  Bramwell  was  the  chairman,  took  evidence  and  reported  on 
the  pollution  of  the  Thames,  the  City  spent  over  ii20,000,  and  got  no 
valuable  evidence,  the  most  conclusive  facts  having  been  collected  by 
a  amali  body  of  volunteers,  with  whom  I  was  from  time  to  time  in 
consultation.  Since  the  report  of  that  Commission,  no  steps  have 
been  taken  to  abate  the  nuisance  complained  of. 

Now,  when  the  Parliament  which  was  elected  in  1885  met,  the 
Metropolitan  members  on  the  Liberal  side  of  the  House  held  a 
conference,  at  which  they  determined  to  make  a  careful  examination 
of  all  Bills,  public  and  private,  which  affected  the  whole  Metropolis 
(there  were  some  thirty  of  the  latter  kind),  and  distributed  the 
parliamentary  handling  of  them  among  the  London  members.  We 
determined  to  watch  with  peculiar  interest  all  legislation  promoted 
by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  and  all  railway  Bills  which 
affected  Loudon  and  its  suburbs.  We  had  a  discussion  as  to  whether 
the  Conservative  members  should  be  invited  to  take  a  share  in  our 
action,  but  we  ultimately  concluded  to  act  by  ourselves  only,  and  we 
concluded,  1  think,  wisely,  for  Metropolitan  Toryism  is  closely  allied 
with  vested  and  vestry  interests,  of  which  the  former  is  rarely  re- 
spectable J  the  latter,  never.  There  was  a  serious  risk  that  if  we 
undertook  to  consult  nothing  but  the  public  good,  and  manifest 
equity,  we  should  come  into  collision  with  some  of  our  political 
opponents,  who  would  be  sure  to  defend  what  was  indefensible.     So 
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wo  let  them  alone,  and  wisely.  In  connection  witb  tbia  assootatvot 
of  liondon  Liberals  I  moved  my  motion  on  March  23 ;  when  tfc* 
Ilounc  ftlliruied,  by  a  majority  of  forty,  that  it  was  expetiient  and 
jnit  to  divide  local  taxation  between  owner  and  occupier,  and  thtt 
Iho  •cnndaloii*  underrating  of  country  mansions  should  be  amended 
by  iiu  ultcration  in  the  present  laws  of  rating,  when  every  Metro- 
politan Tory  voted  against  me. 

A*  I  iilono  of  the  Metropolitan  Liberal  members  had  sat  on  the 
\Vatcr  Hill  Committee  of  1880,  I  undertook  to  deal  willi  three  of 
tho  Water  Companies,  which  fortunately  came  before  Parliament  in 
order  to  increaae  their  capital  and  modify  their  powers.  These  were 
Ihr  Southwark  and  Vau&hall,  the  Lambeth,  and  the  East  Lfoodon 
(.*om)MU>e».  Now.  il  will  be  obvioos  to  every  one,  that  the  time  to 
ckimuuo    i'  ensioos  of  a  Water  Company  is   pot  when    Parlia* 

lueut  IS  ^l  ^  '  buy  them,  bat  when  they  seek  Parliament  onder 
the  (•sijteucica  of  their  btisiiieM.  Again,  it  was  clear  that  in 
<>'  .xmimittee  would   be   pretty  certain    to  be    g«;dcd    by  past 

pu.. '.i>  but  that  a  ^Select  Committee  would  examine    priDciplcn. 

8u  I  moved  for  and  got  a  Select  Committee;  the  representatives  rrf* 
the    AVatcr  Companiea    in   the    House  reluctantly  yielding    to    wbit 
waa  the  manifestly  prevalent  feeling.     I  got  ao  excelleut  comoiitte*!, 
of  which   Lord   Claude   Hamilton  was   chairman,  and    we   speedily 
Agreed  on  the  principles  which  should  be  attained  in  permitting  the 
creation  of  fresh  debenture  capital  by  the  three  companies.      Two  of 
these  principles  were  that  the  new  stock  should  be  raised  in  the  open 
market  and  by  competition  ;  the  difference  l>etween  the  market  price 
and  the  par  value  being  carried   to  the  credit  of  a  trustee  or  trustee! 
on  behalf  of  the  district  supplied  by  the  company  in  question.      Thus, 
for  instance,  if  a  4^    per  cent,  stock   was   issued   and    was    allott 
at  112,  the  twelve  pounda  should  go  to  the  trust.    The  other  princii 
was  that  the  new  stock  should  not  avail  for  the  general  dividend, 
should  only  earn  interest,  with   1    per   cent,  for   management ;  ti 
further  profit  derived  from  this  stock  being  paid  to  the   trust  funi 
Thus,  if  the  stock  were    1,000,000,  and  the  new  debenture  stock  at 
4^  was  200,000,  and  the  1,200,000  together  earned  8  per  cent.,  ll 
additional  2 A  per  cent,  on  the  200,000 — viz.,  5,0«X),  should  go  to  tl 
trust.     The  trustee  was  to  be  the  Chamberlain  of  the  City  of  Lond( 
who  has  to  make  an  annual  returu  of  trusts  to  Parliament,  and 
ultimate   distribution   or  employment  of  the   fund*)  was  left   to  tl 
discretion  of  Parliament — it   being  understood  of  course  that  they 
were  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  locality  supplied  by  the  IhrN 
companies. 

Now  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  changes  so  capital  as  these 
were  to  be  obtained  without  a  struggle.  The  Committee  had  made 
up  its  mind  undoubtedly  from  the  commencement.     But  the  able 
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and  combative  geutlemen  of  the  Parliamentary  Bar  are  always 
determined,  no  doubt  with  the  best  possible  intentions,  to  thresh  out 
to  the  very  uttermost  everything  which  they  defend  or  impugn. 
Nor  does  the  Committee  ever  exercise  any  control  over  their 
loquacity.  Often  when  in  my  inexperience  I  have  suggested  to  a 
chairman  that  irrelevant  topics  were  introduced  by  counsel,  or  that 
a  line  of  argument  was  tediously  reiterated,  I  was  told  that  no  such 
check  would  avail,  and  that  the  ingenuity  of  the  lawyer  would  be 
too  much  for  the  just  impatience  of  the  Committee.  We  sat,  I  believe, 
a  dozen  or  fourteen  days. 

The  City  of  London  indeed  claimed  its  privilege  of  appearing  by 
counsel,  and  I  had  several  interviews  with  the  City  Remembrancer 
before  the  Select  Committee  was  nominated.  But  the  idea  of  over- 
hauling the  principle  on  which  water  companies'  debenture  stock 
should  be  issued,  whatever  was  its  worth,  was  matured  by  the 
London  members  themselves.  The  City  was  represented,  as  the 
Water  Companies  were,  by  very  able  counsel,  but  the  chief  value 
he  was  to  us  was  in  putting  our  amendments  into  proper  legal 
language.  We  intended  to  do  what  we  did  and  we  did  it,  to  the 
dismay  I  am  told  of  all  the  companies,  who  are  well  aware  that 
when  they  come  to  Parliament  the  precedent  of  1886  will  be  a  rule 
for  the  future. 

It  was  reckoned  at  the  time  that  the  trust  which  we  had  created 
would  in  twenty  years'  time  amount  to  a  million  sterling — no  unim- 
portant matter  to  the  East  London,  Southwark,  and  Lambeth 
districts.  But  the  counsel  representing  the  Companies  recognised 
that  the  decision  of  the  Committee  effectually  extinguished  the 
expectation  of  back  dividends.  That  anybody  should  have 
imagined  that  the  legislature  had  given  or  intended  to  give  a  per- 
anent  ten  per  cent  backwards  and  forwards,  on  an  undertaking 
he  profits  of  which  were  as  amply  secured  as  Consols  and  Metro- 
politan Stock  are,  is  an  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
owners  of  ''vested  interests"  interpret  their  rights.  And  we  did 
no  wrong  to  the  owners  of  the  stock.  They  still  had  a  right  to 
earn  what  the  law  had  given  them  in  time  past.  What  we  pre- 
vented was  that  they  should  get  an  additional  profit  out  of  the 
new  debenture  stock. 

I  have  narrated  this  story  of  a  private  Bill  because  it  may  give 
your  readers  some  idea  of  the  special  labours  of  a  Metropolitan 
member.  Had  such  a  Bill  been  proposed  by  a  water  company  in  a 
town  possessing  municipal  institutions  the  Corporation  itself 
would  have  instructed  its  members  and  would  have  appeared  by 
counsel ;  but  except  through  the  accidental  and  perhaps  super- 
fluous intervention  of  the  City,  Loudon  has  no  locus  itandi  in  Biila 
seriously  affecting  its  local  interests.    Parliament  will  not,  and  I  think 
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wisely,  give  carte  blanche  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  in  the  instnic- 
tion  of  counsel.  But  it  is  rather  hard  work,  work  I  will  not  face 
again,  to  go  upstairs  all  the  morning  attending  to  private  busineaa^ 
and  downstairs  till  the  small  hours  attending  to  public  businen, 
besides  taking  the  initiative. 

And  now  let  us  turn  to  another  matter.  Sir  John  Lubbock,  with 
the  best  intentions,  brought  in  a  Bill  limiting  the  hours  in  which 
persons  could  be  employed  in  shops.  Now,  with  the  principle  of 
that  measure  I  agreed,  though  I  was  astonished  at  discoveriDg  where 
the  worst  cases  of  over-hours  were.  But,  representing  as  I  did  a 
large  number  of  poor  shopkeepers,  I  felt  convinced  that  the  Bill, 
unless  adequate  inquiry  was  made,  might  be  ruinous  to  strugglij:^ 
traders,  so  I  got  this  Bill  referred  to  a  Select  Committee,  and  was 
on  one  which  sat  as  long  as  the  Committee  on  Water  Bill*  did. 
The  Bill  was  rendered  innocuous,  perhaps  useful,  by  an  amendment 
of  my  own,  by  which  the  maximum  amount  of  hours  by  the  week 
was  substituted  for  the  maximum  by  the  day.  Labours  like  these 
may  seem  to  be  undertaken  for  small  or  insufficient  ends,  but  they 
are  exceedingly  wearisome.  And  here,  again,  the  principal  locality 
to  which  the  regulative  character  of  Sir  J.  Lubbock's  Act  applies  is 
London.  In  country  towns,  even  in  large  ones,  late  shop  hours  are 
the  exception.  In  London,  at  the  east  and  south,  the  hours  of  retail 
business  are  invariably,  perhaps  inevitably,  late.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  human  energy  has  been  aided  by  cheap  artificial  light,  but  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  human  health  has  been  bettered.  In  the 
days  of  tallow  candles,  not  so  very  long  ago,  people  went  to  bed 
early;  in  the  days  of  gas,  some  people  seem  hardly  to  go  to  bed 
at  all. 

One  of  the  worries  of  a  London  member  is  the  incessant  deputa* 
tions  he  has  to  receive,  and  the  number  of  local  grievances  which  he 
is  requested  to  redress.  I  remember  nothing  which  gave  me  more 
trouble  than  the  case  of  the  matmakers,  none  which  enlisted  my 
sympathy  more  justly,  and  none  in  which  remonstrance  was  more 
unavailing.  The  matmakers  are  a  very  poorly  paid  class  of  mechanies 
at  best.  They  mostly  live  in  South  London.  Now  their  gricTancc 
was,  not  that  prisoners  were  employed  in  competing  against  them 
for  a  living,  but  that  the  managers  or  governors  of  these  prisons, 
with  the  connivance  of  the  Home  Office,  sell  the  prodnce  of  the 
prison  labour  to  dealers  at  prices  less  than  those  at  which  the  hottest 
man  can  work  and  live.  But  I  could  never  get  a  Home  Secretarr  to 
|iee  the  facts  in  the  light  in  which  the  matmakers  saw  it,  and  I  had 
to  do  what  I  could  in  consoling  those  sad,  weary,  famished-looking 
men  who  were  striving  to  live  by  their  poor  and,  as  thcr  thouffht, 
unduly  weighted  trade. 

There  are  two  particulars  in  which  the   London   didera  trom 
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county  elector.  He  does  not  care  much  to  go  into  the  strangers* 
gallery,  and  he  is  not  much  given  to  petitioning.  He  thinks,  I 
conclude,  that  he  could  go  to  the  gallery  if  he  liked ;  and  just  aa 
those  who  live  in  the  vicinity  of  curiosities  do  not  go  to  see  them, 
iirhcn  others  travel  long  distances  to  do  so,  so  Londoners  are  indif- 
ferent to  Parliamentary  eloquence.  But  they  like  to  see  their 
member  in  the  Lobby  ;  and  they  arc  generally  there,  at  any  rate  if 
he  belongs  to  my  party.  There  must  be  some  compensation  if  he  is 
much  absent.  And  it  is  probable  that  they  do  not  think  that  much 
good  comes  from  petitioning.  Perhaps  the  fact  that  many  London 
people  are  entirely  indifferent  to  petitioning  explains  why  they  are 
indifferent  to  politics.  In  north-country  elections,  where  politics  arc 
matters  of  public  and  private  interest,  90  or  even  95  per  cent,  of  the 
electors  will  poll.  In  London,  it  is  constantly  the  case  that  the 
maximum  is  75  per  cent.  Hence  enormous  efforts  are  made  to  get  at 
indifferent  or  reluctant  people.  It  is,  I  believe,  too,  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  London  electors  have  but  a  slender  hold  on  their  residence. 
It  is  likely  that  the  London  artisan  is  more  migratory  than  any  other 
human  being,  and  the  more  enterprising  and  intelligent  he  is,  the 
more  migratory  is  he.  A  large  building  contract  may  take  away 
hundreds  of  hands  at  a  time  from  a  constituency.  But  the  permanent 
Tory  elector  of  the  poorer  classes  is  generally  on  the  spot.  His 
semcea,  to  the  regret  of  his  neighbours,  are  rarely  required  at  a 
distance. 

Of  course,  in  the  entire  absence  of  local  representative  institutiona 
in  London,  reformers  are  a  mob,  vested  interests  an  organization. 
It  is  with  a  rational  instinct  that  the  Tory  party  dislikes  municipal 
reform  in  London,  Boaids  of  Guardians,  who  are  not  too  sensitively 
alive  to  spending  the  ratepayers'  money  for  the  relief  of  destitution 
only,  and   vestries,    who  can  do  a  stroke  of   business   while    they 

E  manage  parish  matters,  arc  the  natural  allies  of  the  Tory  party. 
Bic  curruSf  hie  anna  fuere^  as  Sir  Robert  Fowler  might  say.  And 
yet  one  might  think  that  Londoners  would  be  glad  to  be  free  from 
the  crushing  weight  of  local  taxation  which  is  put  on  them,  and 
discuss  the  amazing  unfairness  of  its  imposition.  But  here  again 
they  are  capricious.  They  changed  the  School  Board  in  the  interests 
of  a  penny  or  two,  more  or  less,  in  the  Board  rate,  but  they  are  in- 
different to  the  leakage  and  waatc  induced  by  their  existing  institu- 
tions, or,  if  not  indifferent,  unable  to  organize  a  reform  of  them. 
^_  The  Londoner,  again,  is  greatly  distracted  by  the  present  situation 
^B  of  the  Liberal  party.  Without  pretending  that  the  so-called  dis- 
^  sentient  Liberals  are  in  the  least  degree  unconscientious  in  the  line 
which  they  have  taken,  it  was  pretty  certain  that,  sooner  or  later,  the 
leas  advanced  would  separate  from  the  more  advanced  Liberals.  Any 
one  who  sat  in  the  short  Parliament  of  1886  could  see  that  it  was 
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distrusted  by  the  Whigs,  and  that  this  instinct  of  sclf-presi 
could  induce  them  to  wreck  it.     The  marvel  is  that  certain  pe 
took  part  in  this  action.     It  seems  to  me  that  the  extreme  bitte 
with  which  they  nickname  their  late  associates  is  a  proof  that  they 
are  uneasy. 

Their  attitude  has  told  a  great  deal  on  the  Londoner.  "With 
comparatively  few  exceptions  politics  have  a  loose  hold  oa  him.  He 
has  no  alacrity  in  voting,  a  great  alacrity  in  abstaining.  A  Londoner 
does  not  know  who  his  neighbour  is,  and  as  a  rule  he  is  commeudably 
indiflfercnt  to  his  neighbour's  private  affairs.  He  boycotts  nobody,  or, 
if  you  will,  he  boycotts  everybody.  Hence  a  schism  in  the  party  to 
which  he  has  hitherto  given  his  support  languidly  renders  him 
entirely  neutral.  It  has  been  frequently  and,  I  believe  truly,  said 
that  the  losses  of  the  Liberals  in  London  have  not  been  due  to  con- 
versions from  old  to  new  convictions,  but  to  a  general  suspense  of 
the  judgment  on  the  situation.  In  old  times,  when  the  London 
constituencies  were  massive,  the  electors  were  gregarious.  Now  thati 
they  are  measurable  quantities  the  electors  arc  distracted. 

In  the  summer  of  1885,  when  the  great  measures  of  enfranchisement 
and   redistribution    became   law,  a  distinguished  statesman    of  my 
intimate  acquaintance  told  me  that  as  he  came  up  from  Brighton  in 
the  company  of  a  well-known  Conservative,  the  latter  said  that  he 
had  conversed  with   one  of  the  principal   agents  of  his  party,  who 
alleged  that,  in  his  belief,  the  Tories  would  have  not  more  than  120 
members  in  the  new  Parliament.    "  But  I,"  he  added,  "give  them  150 
as  their  limit."     There  was  some  reason  in  the  anticipation.      The 
Tory    party  had  fought  vigorously   against    the   extension     of   the 
(franchise  to  the  agricultural  labourer,  angrily  against  extending  it  to 
the  Irish  peasant.      They  had  mutilated,  with  the  connivance  of  the 
Whigs,  the  Corrupt  Practices  Bill,  the  first  indication  to  me  of  the 
coming  secession.  Even,  however,  in  the  form  which  the  Act  finally  took 
it  gave  widespread  offence.  To  cut  down  the  election  expenses  from  £,3,000 
to  .£500  is  to  destroy  the  occasional  harvest  of  those  who  had  made  their 
relations  to  party  politics  their  business.     In  a  midland  city  which 
I  am  well  acquainted  with,  and  in  which  bribery  had  become  a  fine 
art,  the  practice  was  to  make  all  the  attorneys   agents.      They  got 
pounds  and  the  voters  got  shillings.     I  believe  that  all  the  attorneys 
are  now  Tories,  or  are  passing  through  the  Unionist  stage  to  Toryism. 
Still,  except   where  constituencies   were    exceedingly    corrupt,    the 
recipients  of  these  occasional  benefits  would  have  been  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  voters.      Now,  though  mendicancy  is  a  common  rice  in 
London  constituencies,  with  rare  exceptions  bribery  has  never  beei 

Two  or  three  mouths  before  the  general  election  of  1885,  a 
was  published  under  the  somewhat  ambitious  title  of  the   Badi 
Programme.       It  was   anonymous,    but  Mr.    Joseph    Chamber! 
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supplied  it  with  a  preface  Iq  which  he  gave  a  yarded  approvalj 
commending  it  "  to  the  careful  and  impartial  judgment  of  his  fellow 
Radicals.''  The  book  was  instantly  assumed  to  be  the  platform  of 
the  advanced  Liberal  party,  of  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  at  that 
time  reputed  to  be  the  special  representative  in  the  Cabinet,  and 
the  most  outspoken  and  uncompromising  advocate.  Now  I  am  far 
from  wishing  to  import  into  political  controversy  what  theologians 
have  named  accommodation — -«.<?.,  a  defence  of  what  people  are  likely 

»to  acquiesce  in,  rather  than  an  advocacy  of  what  they  ought  to 
accept  as  just  and  right — but  I  am  sure  that  it  is  dangerous  for  a 
leading  public  man  to  give  in  a  general  way  his  approval  of  the 
principles  laid  down  in  an  anonymous  work.  However  much  he 
may  disclaim  his  entire  sympathy  with  the  particulars  of  such  a 
production,  he  is  sui'e  to  be  credited  with  not  opposing  them,  and  very 
likely  to  be  charged  with  bein^  their  author. 
L  But  however  guarded  Mr.  Chamberlain  may  have  been,  and  how- 

^A^ver  reasonable  may  have  been  the  arguments  put  forward  by  the 
^"authors  of  the  Radical  Programme,  no  one  who  had  any  experience  of 
the  elections  of  1885  would  doubt  that  the  book  and  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
I  preface  were  very  inopportune.  The  clergy  went  frantic  over  the  book, 
[  preached  against  it,  and  identified  the  whole  party,  whose  name  it 
[  took,  and  whose  intentions  it  purported  to  discuss,  with  the  most 
^■sinister  ends.  Now  there  is  a  section  of  the  Loudon  working  classes 
^^which  is  secularist  or  agnostic.  But  I  am  persuaded  that  by  far  the 
largest  part  of  the  working  classes,  though  not  particularly  sectarian, 
ia  religious.  The  Tory  party  is  perfectly  aware  of  how  useful  a 
canvasser  is  who  can  boldly  assert  that  the  Radical  candidate  is  an 
atheist  or  a  freethinker,  and  they  act  accordingly,  sometimes  rather 
angerously.  My  friends  found  that  charges  of  this  kind  were  made 
ainst  me,  not  indeed  by  responsible  persons,  but  by  people  in  tem- 
rary  relations  with  responsible  persons.  Now  it  does  not  follow 
that  electors  tcT  whom  these  statements  are  made  and  reiterated  are 
ade  hostile  to  a  candidate,  but  they  are  rendered  indifl'erent,  and 
hink  that,  after  all,  they  had  better  abstain  from  voting.  For,  as  is 
a  observed  in  English  politics,  the  decision  of  great  public  quea- 
ons  is  generally  effected  by  those  who  in  ordinary  times  remain 
entral,  and  there  is  no  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  where  so  many 
persons  gravitate  towards  neutrality  as  they  do  in  London.  1  have 
no  doubt  that  in  1885  the  publication  of  the  Radical  Programme  cost 
the  Liberal,  and  especially  the  advanced  section  of  the  Liberal,  party 
from  fifty  to  seventy-five  seats.  People  were  told  everywhere  that  it 
as  the  intention  of  the  Radicals,  according  to  this  book,  to  turn 
liurches  into  dancing  halls  and  drinking  saloous.  I  was  told  so 
l)y  a  dozen  clergymen.  It  is  true  that,  beyond  the  general  position, 
Ifirmcd,  I  believe,  by  all  lawyers,  that  nearly  all  corporate  property 
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is  witliiQ  the  discretion  of  the  State,  to  alter  ita  purposes  or  to  appro- 
priate it;  the  text  of  the  book  contains  nothing  to  justify  the  glow. 
But  the  clergy  lashed  themselves  and  those  they  could  infloenoe 
into  fury.  Had,  I  repeat,  the  preface  been  as  anonymous  aa  the  book, 
the  utterance  could  have  excited  but  little  attention.  It  was  Mr. 
Charaberlain,  then  supposed  to  be  entirely  in  the  councils  and  confi* 
dence  of  the  Government,  who  induced  people  to  believe,  or  at  aity 
rate  gave  a  colour  for  believing,  that  a  proposition  was  a  plan. 

Then  in  the  summer  of  1886  came  the  great  Irish  debate.    Entirely 
wise    and  entirely  necessary  as  I  think  it  is  to  give  Ireland  a  aingle 
statutory  Parliament,  with  the  power  and  the  duty  of  managing  ita 
internal  affairs,  but    subordinated    to  the  English  Parliament,   Mr* 
Gladstone's  proposals  were  not  only  terribly  sudden,   but    in  aooM 
particulars  very  shocking.     In  the  first  place  it  was  an  entire  chao^ 
of  policy.     In  the  summer  of  1885  the  Government  was  meditating 
a  partial  re-enactment  of  the  Crimes  Act,  and  they  wete  told  by  loasj 
of  their  followers,  by  no  one  more  plainly  than  by  myself,  that  under 
no  circumstances  whatever  would  we  vote  for  any  criminal  l^islation 
of  an  exceptional  kind  for  Ireland.     But  the  mischief  was  doae,  and 
the  Irish  members  in  a  body,  Irish  voters  being  rarely  neutral^  defeated 
the  Budget  of  1886,  and  voted  vigorously  against  the  Liberals  at  the 
election.     Their  tactics  in  1885    had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  thel 
attitude  of  many   Liberals  in   1886,  and  with  the   subsequent  elec-    ■ 
tions  in   Loudon.      The  change  in  front  made  by  ]Mr.    Gladstone 
after  the  election  of  1885  is  the  most  considerable  in  the  political 
history  of  England  since  the  change  of  Sir   Robert  Peel's  views  ia 
I8i6,  and  every  one  knows  that  Sir  Robert  Peel,  aa  before  in  182!), 
changed  wLcu  he  saw  that  the  English  people  were  with  him.      But  (or 
the  Irish  Bills  there  was  no  preparation  whatever  of  English  opinioii, 
not  even  in  the  House  of  Commons,  not  even  in  the  Liberal  paitf 
in  the   House.     I  cannot  but  think,  entirely  as  I  agreed  with  the 
principles  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Irish  legislation,  that  the  defeat  of  tbe 
Go^'ernraent,  the  disruption  of  the  party,  the  prostration  of  it  in  llie 
constituencies,  and   the  re-adoption  of  a  stringent  coercion   policy, 
however  much   the  Tories  may  have  disclaimed  such  a  policy  at  the 
hustings,  were  the  inevitable  results  of  the  proposals  of  188G.      Mr, 
Parnell  was  a  true  prophet  when  he  predicted  that  the  accessioo  of 
the  Tories  to  power  would  be    followed  by  the  very  worst  CoercioQ 
Act  ever  proposed.     It  is  to  be  regretted  that   he  could   not  have 
advised  caution  in  the  progress  of  the  just  and  wijse  measure  which 
Mr.  Gladstone   meditated.     It  is   a  commonplace   to  say  that  there 
is  wisdom  in  the  manner  in  which  rcfornjs  arc  cH'cctcd.  aa  wtll  a*  ia 
the  reforms  themselves. 

There  were   two   effective   attacks  made  agaiuit  Mr.  (>i  <  t 

proposals.     One  was  the  exflu.sinn  of  the    Irish    members  ir^n.   the 
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House  of  Commons,  a  part  of  the  Bill  which  I  consider  a  capital 
error;  the  other  was  the  seeming  guarantee  given  to  the  Irish  land- 
lord by  the  English  taxpayer.  I  say  seeming,  for  I  have  rarely 
read  a  more  complete  refutation  of  error  than  the  excellent  analysis 
of  the  Gladstone  Land  Act  of  1885  by  Lord  Thring.  But  these  two 
objections  were  most  effectually  urged.  It  was  alleged,  and  with 
reason,  that  if  the  Irish  were  excluded  from  the  English  Parliament, 
one  of  two  results  would  ensue ;  either  the  Irish  Parliament  would 
rapidly  demand  higher  powers,  as  for  example  those  of  Canada  or 
Australia^  or  that  a  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  being  permanently 
excluded  from  the  higher  politics  of  the  Empire,  would  be  per- 
manently degraded.  The  least  satisfactory  part  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
speech  in  introducing  his  Bill  was  his  defence  of  this  part  of  the 
measure,  and  I  trust  that  we  have  heard  the  last  of  it. 

But  unprepared,  perhaps  dissatisfied,  as  the  London  electors  were 
when  those  projects  were  launched,  they  did  not  generally  change 
their  politics,  they  only  abstained  from  voting.  I  will  take  my 
illustration  from  South wark.  In  1886  my  opponent  polled  thirty 
votes  less  than  he  did  in  1885.  I  polled  471  votes  less  than  on  the 
previous  occasion.  Colonel  Hamilton  in  1886  polled  less  than  he 
did  in  1885,  and  so  did  Mr,  Beddall  in  West  Southwark.  The 
Irish  no  doubt  voted  against  the  Liberals  in  1885,  and  for  them  in 
the  following  year;  but  in  South  London  the  Irish  vote  is  always 
atory,  and  is  invariably  exaggerated  in  calculations.  The  cause 
I  lost  my  seat  for  Bermondsey  was  the  sudden  accession  of 
neutrality.  This  accession  of  neutrality  was  mainly  due  to  the 
attitude  taken  by  Mr.  Bright,  the  only  one  of  the  dissentient 
Liberals,  as  I  believe,  who  has  any  following.  In  London,  I 
believe  that  the  form  which  his  following  takes  is  a  suspense  of 
judgment.  I  know  no  higher  tribute  to  the  great  services  which  my 
friend  has  done  to  the  English  people  than  the  fact  that  they  refer  to 
bis  example  when,  as  I  think,  he  has  formed  wrong  conclusions  on  a 
great  political  situation. 

It  is  believed,  but  I  think  in  error,  that  Londoners  do  not  know 
or  recognise  public  men  in  whose  integrity  tbey  believe,  and  whose 
career  they  respect.  1  once  had  a  curious  and  rustructive  cxj>erience 
of  the  contrary,  and  of  their  knowledge  of  men.  I  was  walking  down 
the  lower  part  of  Regent  Street  when  a  funeral  procession  passed, 
and  a  working-man,  a  carpenter  as  his  tools  indicated,  said  to  me, 
"  Perhaps  you  may  not  know  that  this  is  the  funeral  of  the  late  Mr, 
Grote,"  When  I  thanked  him,  I  told  him  that  he  could  not 
respect  and  honour  Mr.  Grote's  memory  more  than  I  did.  But  it 
does  not  follow  that  because  a  working-man  respects  a  politician  he 
irill  go  out  of  his  way  to  vote  for  that  politician  in  consideration  of 
the  party  or  section  of  the  party  to  which    the   politician  belongs. 
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There  is  no  man  who  judges  of  his  voting  or  not  voting  more  tlian  » 
Londoner  docs  by  the  errors  or  maladroitness  of  Govemmeats.  I 
speak,  of  eonrse,  mainly  of  the  Liberal  electors. 

I  do  not  think  that  Londoners  are  "  hostile  to  the  Chnrcli,  or  for 
tlio  matter  of  that  to  the  Establishment."  In  London,  with  the 
exception  of  some  parts,  the  voluntary  system  is  as  complete  as  it  is 
in  Nonconformist  chapels.  As  a  rule  the  London  clergyman  does 
not  assume  those  provoking  airs  of  superiority  or  that  passion  for 
petty  vexatiousncss  which  seems  to  be  the  stock-in-trade  of  the 
country  divine.  Dr.  Jessopp,  a  most  acute  and  amnsing  writer,  bean 
testimony  to  the  settled  hatred  with  which  the  East  country  peasant 
looked  on  the  East  country  parson.  The  feeling  is  well-nigh  xaor 
vcrsal  in  the  country.  But  it  is  not  so  in  London  or  in  the  great 
towns.  T  do  not  believe  that  the  active  and  judicious  kindliness  of 
the  London  clei^Vj  espcciully  in  the  East,  is  unappreciated.  When 
he  is  ^ivcn  to  Ritualism  they  laugh  at  his  whims,  but  they  lecogmse 
the  good  sense  of  his  motives,  and  the  disinterestedness  of  his 
kindness. 

Again.  T  believe  that  the  London  elector  is  entirely  indifferent  to 
the  loading  articles  of  newspapers.  He  lives  too  near  the  workshop 
of  what  is  called  public  opinion.  He  is  under  the  impression,  no 
doubt  a  most  erroneous  and  mortifying  one,  that  the  editors  of 
l4ondon  papers  know  no  more  about  politics  than  he  does,  and  if  I 
can  roly  on  what  working-men  have  told  me  hundreds  of  times,  he 
d^H*s  i;o:  care  for  the  leaders,  but  for  the  news.  London  Radieab 
have  ;v»!d  me.  over  and  over  again,  that  they  habitually  read  flie 
5v-.'.v<ur;r*.  They  srccr  at  :he  articles,  and  woald  not,  they  say,  take 
mail  or  measures  which  Mr.  Mudford  commends — for  they  know 
tbo  r.aiuos  ot'  editors — but  admit  that  his  new?  is  foil  and  honert: 
"Pu:  1  l'„\vo  r.o  desire  to  cor>'.n:ei:t  ca  the  London  papers.  I  onlr 
ass«'rt  rl-.i:  rrcra  r-:y  c\rvr:ence  :heir  izScence  will  neither  cocmt 
n<:i;:r:i!'.:y  ::»  their  views.  ::or  oVviate  actirity  against  their  views. 
Tbo  l.cv.vi  ."\  v.:i:'y  ^"rtss  ecv.:::s  :or  cex:  to  rochiag  ia  the  deiclop 
u:.'-:  v.:"  y v. ':!!.*  .'v: ".:•.'::.  W?  all  c:  :is.  I  Kar.  are  apt  to  oonlbsiid 
\b.:  \\'.\";  :i.  whi:  w?  ir.-'w  a::.:  tell  Triti  the  ral:2e  o:  cnr  ixLterpreteDkia 
e:'^Vj:  wj  iv.ow  iv.l  te.'. 

'•^"'?v."  I  rad  :■;  w:ri  P^rrrccnosev — a  ^larazsable  cccaaitueu.CT, 
:ho.:^*'.  >:;'■  .-re  .:  :h^'  'jj;;*-:  :::  :h*  L'zit^d  x-j:g»icm. — I  began  a 
vris.""  ,■■*  ^*2:/:.  I  :I.'.;i.  was  'iwri!.  :c  :.illi~^  s:i-.*h  cc  my  cccscicBeBts 
as  .urv  ■.  '.:  .VLve.  r,'  .»  -TetriV  itycsitiTz  .r'whi:  was  dcce  in.  ^r5a- 
^e.:-  '  ilv!"'«  ▼-."J:  .n  y^i-iij  j-f-i^i.  "::e',*a:ise  arcre  nonsense  is 
Ta.  ;>:  -. ;  :jv»  H::sc  .vi  :.::-*  -rha-  :z.  izj  :"3er  sizri':.  and  will  be 
r:  .  :  or:.'.:::*::::  iJccrswha:  I  T.'::rTrsiI  ca  *::j:ge*ri3«,  ihac  on.  Fridays 
^he  :?ye-ji?r  »a»:u.'d  lea^e  :iie  ocoir.  anii  Sa^ciy  be  takm.  ■trjt'lmmm.  the 
Hjuse  Tcre»  Tirgeacy.  which   i   bare   ata'crirr  «aoiud  ^tanmnm      I 
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^lieve  that  this,  coupled  with  the  rule  that  the  Govermneut  should 
a  week  previously  state  what  estimates  will  be  brought  forward, 
would  lielp  to  restore  the  control  of  the  House  over  expenditure. 
The  Londoner  likes  to  be  informed  of  what  is  going  on  in  Poi'lia- 
ment — at  least  those  do  who  are  at  all  interested  in  politics.  I  always 
had  the  room  in  which  we  met  crowded.  But  many  electors,  who 
sympathized  with  my  views,  never  came.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult 
to  get  space  for  public  meetings  in  London,  and  more  difficult  to 
stir  many  up  to  attend  meetings.  Political  action  is  too  remote  from 
them,  and  they  have  not  been  trained  by  municipal  elections  to  aiCt 
in  concert. 

The  Londoner  has  a  natural  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  at  the  fact 
that  Liberal  administrations  have  done  nothing  for  the  Metropolis. 
Sir  V>.  Harcourt  brought  in  a  Bill  for  the  better  government  of 
London,  but  it  was  brought  in  to  be  dropped.  TJic  well-meant 
ctl'orts  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke  to  restrain  the  City  companies  were 
abortive.  How  seriously  the  City  was  alarmed  at  the  prospect  is 
proved  by  the  lavish  use  which  they  made  of  the  City  cash  for  the 
purpose  of  manufacturing  an  apparent  defence  of  the  existing  system. 
High  legal  authorities  alleged  that  the  existing  members  of  the 
City  companies  could  divide  amongst  themselves  the  property  which, 
the  public  spirit  of  past  ages  bestowed  on  corporations  of  artisans 
and  shopkeepers,  in  interests  which  the  successors  of  these  persons 
do  not  represent — a  wealth  which  has  been  enhanced  by  the  enter^ 
prbe  and  industry  of  those  who  have  reaped  no  benefit  from  the 
growth.  I  am  persuaded  that  if  the  Liberal  party  made  the  reform 
of  London  Government  a  Cabinet  principle,  they  would  enlist  hearty 
co-o])eration  from  the  rank  and  file  of  those  Londoners  who  do  not 
now  exhibit  enough  interest  in  public  questions  to  induce  them  to 
walk  into  a  polling  booth.  The  Conservative  representatives  and  the 
Conservative  electors  of  London  want  no  reforms,  and  for  the  very 
sufficient  reason  that  the  existing  system  is  much  more  to  their 
advantage  than  any  change  for  the  better  could  be. 

Again,  London  Liberals  complain  that  they  arc  rarely  addressed 
by  the  heads  of  the  party.  The  less  the  cohesion  is  among  Londoners, 
owing  to  the  tiuctuatiug  character  of  the  population  and  the  absence 
of  all  the  training  in  public  business  which  corporate  elections 
induce,  the  more  necessary  is  it,  they  argue,  that  they  should  be 
brought  in  contact  from  time  to  time  with  the  acknowledged  leaders 
of  political  opinion  and  party  politics.  It  is  no  doubt  a  great  tax 
on  Ministers  that  they  should  be  called  on,  in  addition  to  their  otficial 
and  parliamentary  work,  to  address  political  gatherings.  But  if  one 
can  trust  the  complaints  one  hears,  much  of  the  supiuencss  and  indif- 
ference of  London  politicians  of  a  Liberal  bias  is  due  to  the 
negligence  with  which,  as  they  conceive,  they  are  treated.     But  they 
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who  are  to  lead  a  party  must  do  some  work  for  their  party,  if  thej 
wish  to  strengthen  their  following.  I  have  been  told  that  with  the 
exception  of  Mr,  Gladstone,  who  some  eight  or  nine  years  ago 
addremed  the  Southvark  electors,  hardly  one  leading  politician  of 
the  Liberal  party  has  appeared  for  a  generation  before  a  Sooth 
Ijondon  audience.  And  so  the  electors  argue,  if  such  men  do  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  address  us,  it  is  not  worth  our  while  to  vote 
for  their  supporters. 

The  neglect,  both  in   and  out  of  Parliament,  with  which  LondoD 
has  been  treated,  weakens  the  influence  of  the   Liberal  party  in  the 
metropolis,  increases  the  risks  of  a  Liberal  representative,  and  greatly 
adds  to  the  weight  of  the  business  which,  if  he  studies  the  interests 
of  his  constituents,  he  has  to  undertake.      But   the  watchfulni 
an  individual   member  will  stand   him   in  no  stead,  if  the  party^' 
which  he  belongs  is  not  active.      I  entirely  agree  with  that  section  of 
the   Liberal    party  to   which  I  belong,  that  no  progress    in    useful 
legislation  is  possible  till  the  Irish    question  is   settled  ;  and  I  do 
most    entirely    believe  that    this    can  be  only  by  entrusting    Iriah 
affairs  and  the  Irish  administration  to  a  statutory  Parliament, 
men  retaining  their  seats  at  Westminster.      But  while  this  is 
and  is  true,  I  can  see  no  reason  why  the  leaders  of  the  Xaberal 
party  should  not  proclaim  what  they  intend  to  do  as   soon    as  cnr 
tlie  Irish  block  is  removed,  and  in  particular  what  they  are  going  tQ 
do    for  London.      Everybody   agrees  that   there    must  be    in   the 
immediate  future  a  representative  system  of  local  goremment  in  the 
English  counties.     Why  is  the   largest   city  in  the  world  to  be  left 
in  a  condition  of  ruinous  chaos  ?     Sure  I  am  that   if  a  great  aad 
wide  municipality  were  created  for  London  it  would  be  an  axnbitkm 
with  leadicg  public-spirited  axid  disinterested  men  to  take  their 
in  the  administration  of  its  affairs,  as  they  did  when   the   Ci^ 
leally  Loodon.     Then,  too,  the    London   eketon  would   take 
iBtaraBt  in  public  affairs,  and  the  London  re{nesentative  would 
his  joke  a  great  deal  lighter. 

J.  £.  Thokolo  Rooaaa. 


THE  AMERICAN   STATE  AND  THE 
AMERICAN  MAN. 


IN    a    noteworthy  address    on    "  Laissec  -  faire    and  Goveniment 
Interference,"  given   by   Mr.  Goschen  a  year   or  two  ago  at 
Edinburgli,  occurs  the  following  passage  : — 

**  How  is  it,  I  have  often  asked  rayself,  that  while  the  increasing  democracy 
at  home  is  insisting  with  such  growing  eagerness  on  more  control  by  the 
State,  we  see  so  small  a  corresponding  development  of  the  same  principle  in 
the  United  States,  or  in  Anglo-Saxon  colonies?  It  is  clearly  not  simply  the 
democratic  spirit,  which  demands  so  much  central  regulation.  Otherwise  we 
should  find  the  same  conditions  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  democracies  across  the 
seas.  Other  causes  must  be  at  work  in  the  United  Kingdom.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  philanthropic  and  sensitive  element  is  always  infinitely  stronger  in 
the  old  country ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  its  civilization  is  more  complex, 
more  crowded,  more  honeycombed  with  anomalies,  more  running  into 
extremes.  The  colonies  have  more  breathing  space.  There,  individual 
energy  can  expand  with  less  encroachments  on  neighbours'  interests.  There, 
movement  is  freer,  and  the  first  instinct  of  man  for  untrammelled  hberty, 
confidence  in  himself,  and  in  his  power  to  shift  for  himself,  and  hold  his  own, 
have  not  yet  yielded  to  the  acquired  taste  for  that  regulation,  control,  inter- 
ference, and  inspection  with  which  the  most  independent-minded  nation  in  the 
world  is  rapidly  being  inoculated  as  an  outcome  of  the  latest  form  of  its 
civilizatioD." 

Mr.  Goschen's  view  of  the  comparative  prevalence  of  laissez- 
faire  as  a  practical  rule  in  the  United  States,  ia  not  only  very 
generally  entertained  in  England,  but  would  also  be  allowed  to  pass 
unchallenged  by  the  great  majority  of  intcUigent  Americans.  How 
it  happens  that  this  opioion — which  I  do  not  regard  as  at  all  in 
keeping  with  plain  facts  and  marked  tendencies — is  so  commonly 
received,  may  be  worth  a  little  incidental  discussion.  Doubtless 
there  are  several  reasons  why  it  should  be  supposed  that  a  non- 
interference regime  is  jealously  maintained  in  the  United  States,  and 
especially  in  the  Western  States.     It  would  seem  to  harmonize  with 
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the  self-relying,  independent  character  of  the  American 
sovereign,  whose  personal  freedom  and  self-directed  activities  Biebii 
.dearest  boast.  It  would  seem  the  only  l(^cal  regime  for  a  conntrf 
irhich  has  always  cherished  and  reiterated  the  " sclf-erident  truths" 
of  the  old  Declaration  of  ladepeudence,  and  whose  Fourtli  of  July 
jOratora  have  always  taught  that  government  is  "  a  necessary  cnl." 
Che  bulk  of  American  economic  literature,  and  the  preTailing  tone  of 
the  press,  would  sanction  the  opinion  that  the  laisse^-fairB  •  policy 
is  pretty  consistently  practised  in  the  United  States.  The  text* 
books  used  in  high  schools  and  colleges  almost  without  exceptum 
propagate  the  doctrines  of  the  Manchester  school  in  their  baldest 
form,  and  teach  that  the  proper  functions  of  government  are  extre 
few  and  simple.  The  so-called  English  political  economy  has 
such  doctrinaire  devotees  in  the  mother  country  as  in  America,  and 
no  such  literature.  Professor  Perry,  Professor  Sumner,  'Sir,  Chi 
Nordhofl',  Mr.  David  A.  Wells,  and  various  other  writers  of  the  » 
school,  equally  well  known  in  the  United  States,  have  had  alokost  the 
exclusive  entree  of  American  schools,  and  they  are  held  iafaUible 
among  the  schoolmasters  and  undergraduates.  Thoy  tfraeh  van  ea^, 
axiomatic,  it  priori  sort  of  economic  doctrine  that  captivates  tlie 
young  student  of  the  Tariff  Question  and  enchants  the  con ti  try  school- 
master  by  its  lucidity  and  completeness.  What  these  books  oontsia 
is  the  **  orthodox"  iaissez-faire  political  economy,  simplified  aod 
idealized.  And,  strange  to  say,  the  Protectionists  in  large  part^' 
well  as  the  Free-traders,  abjectly  subscribe  to  this  orthodox 
They  are  fain  to  apologize  for  their  protective  policy  on  the  grooiu) 
that  there  are  important  practical  reasons  for  this  one  nxccptiooii 
departure  from  the  tnie  yrientijic  theory  I  The  bold  protcctioa 
doctrines  of  Alexander  Hamilton  and  Frederick  List,  as  expound^ 
by  Henry  C.  Carey,  Horace  Greeley,  Peshinc  Smith,  and  others,  half 
not  held  their  own  against  the  neat,  clean  syllogisms  of  the  /oi 
/aire  economists. 

The  average  American  has  an  unequalled  capacity  lor 
entertainment  of  legal  iictions  and  kindred  delnsions.  Ue  li^ 
in  one  world  of  theory  and  in  another  world  of  practice,  and  he 
deludes  himself  into  supposing  that  they  correspond  with  one 
another  in  the  main,  whereas  it  is  generally  true  that  they  do 
not.  To  this  curious  fact  is  largely  dae  his  singular  iuapiitu«le 
for  studying  his  own   institutions  iu  the   concrete.      He   ;  lu 

divest  himself  of  his  preconceived  theory.  Professor  v,  .  ..  iit 
was  much  struck  with  this  in  observing  tlie  attitude  of  the  Amerioiil 
mind  towards  the  Federal  Con.«ititution.  Mr.  Woodrow  WiUott, 
also,  iu  his  recent  book,  "  Congressional  Government,"  points  out  miM 
interestingly  the  popular  blindness  as  to  the  wide  drift  of  Kodeoil 
practice  away  from  the  exquisite  system  of  cunningly  devised  cbeoki 
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and  balances  coutained  in  the  theory  of  the  writteu  Constitution. 
Never  for  a  moment  relinquishing  their  theory,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  aasiduously  pursued  and  cherished  a  practical 
policy  utterly  inconsistent  with  that  theory,  and  have  not  perceived 
the  discrepancy.  I  speak  of  this  merely  by  way  of  illustration. 
My  proposition  is  that  the  average  American  is  just  as  blind  with 
respect  to  the  general  economic  bearings  of  his  legislative  practice 
as  he  is  to  the  drift  of  his  constitutional  machinery.  He  humbugs 
himself  by  trying  to  adhere  both  to  the  schoolmasters  and  to  the 
practical  politicians.  He  studies  his  political  economy  in  a  text- 
book of  abstractions,  and  not  in  the  history  of  nations  or  the 
concrete  conditions  about  him.  Consequently  he  manages  to  keep 
his  economics  and  his  practical  politics  as  separate  as  some  men  do 
their  rehgion  and  their  business,  and  he  is  just  as  naively  uncon- 
scious of  it.  Excepting  only  his  protective  tariff,  for  which  he 
learns  to  make  an  ingenious  apology — although  with  perplexed  mind 
and  troubled  conscience — he  really  believes  himself  to  be  a  fairly 
consistent  practitioner  of  the  laissez-faire  creed  that  he  professes. 
If  I  have  expressed  my  idea  clearly,  and  if  my  observations  are 
well-founded,  the  current  opinion  pronounced  by  Mr.  Goscheu  iu  the 
passage  quoted  above,  is,  to  some  extent  at  least,  accounted  for. 

Two  other  observations  it  occurs  to  me  to  make  as  preliminary  to 
some  detailed  statements  about  Government  interference  in  the  United 
States.  In  the  first  place,  the  precise  modes  of  action  which  a 
much- governing  State  will  assume  are  determined  by  the  social 
conditions  of  the  people.  In  the  United  States,  and  especially  in 
the  newer  commonwealths  of  the  West,  Government  interference 
will  naturally  have  to  do  with  some  matters  quite  distinct  from 
those  which  it  touches  iu  England  or  on  the  European  Continent; 
and  it  would  obviously  be  impossible  to  judge  of  the  real  measure 
and  spirit  of  State  interference  in  Nebraska,  for  instance,  by 
checking  off  correspondences  on  a  catalogue  of  the  various  functions 
that  have  been  assumed  by  the  British  Government.  In  judging  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  State  invades  the  domain  of  the  individual, 
circumstances  must  be  fully  considered.  In  the  second  place,  due 
attention  must  be  given  to  the  fact  that  the  distribution  of  functions 
through  a  sort  of  hierarchy  of  governments  conceals  somewhat  the 
full  extent  of  public  interference  with  private  affairs  in  the  United 
States.  Foreigners  have  their  attention  arrested  by  the  Federal 
Government  at  Washington,  and  often  imperfectly  understand  the 
wide  ranges  ol  domestic  authority  exercised  by  the  State  Govern- 
ments, and  delegated  by  them  in  large  part  to  the  Governments  of 
counties,  cities,  villages,  toM^nships,  and  school  districts.  The  State 
Government  and  its  subordinate  local  Governments  touch  the 
citizen  at  a  hundred  points  where  that  of  the    Union   comes  once 
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into  direct  contact  with  him,  To  he  sure,  the  Federal  Goremmi 
maintains  the  Post  Office ;  it  practises  a  "  pateroal  "  public  1: 
policy  on  a  yaat  scale;  it  has  made  large  granta  of  land 
educational  purposes;  it  has  subsidized  the  great  railroads  of  tin 
West ;  it  expends  vast  revenues  for  river  and  harbour  improve- 
ments; its  Excise  laws  invade  every  community;  it  allows  ite 
judiciary  to  settle  controversies  between  citizens  of  different  States; 
it  controls  currency  and  banking;  and  it  affects  the  doty  of 
developing  manufacturing  industry  and  keeping  up  high  wages  by 
ita  protective  tariffs.  Certainly  these  practices  depart  considerabl? 
from  strictly  laissrz-faire  notions.  But  it  is  in  the  individual 
States  and  in  the  very  home  of  the  citizen  that  the  subject 
Government  interference  must  be  examined. 

In  most  of  the  States  biennial  le^slatire  sessions  are  Leld» 
these  arc  generally  very  short,  being  limited  in  many  cases 
constitutional  provision.  Nevertheless,  an  astounding  quantity  of 
legislation  is  achieved,  and  the  mass  affords  rare  opportnnitiei 
for  comparative  study.  E%'en  a  cursory  examination  rereals  a 
strongly  assimilative  tendency.  Laws  tiad  their  way  verbatlni 
from  the  statute-books  of  one  State  to  those  of  another.  The 
spirit,  aims  and  methods  of  legislation  are  the  same  througbottt 
a  large  group  of  neighbouring  States.  The  more  than  thirty 
Legislatures  of  1885,  in  sessions  averaging  not  longer  than  tea 
or  twelve  weeks,  must  have  enacted  6ve  thousand  general  laws,  or 
material  nmendments  to  general  laws,  at  a  low  estimate.  To  then 
must  be  added  several  thousand  acts  of  local  and  special  legialataon. 
The  one  common  and  striking  characteristic  of  this  huge  collectioa 
of  new  statutes  is  its  utter  disregard  of  the  lais»ez-faire  principles 
A  hasty  turning  of  pages  and  reference  to  the  titles  of  Bills  gii'e  tl» 
impression  that  nearly  all  the  more  important  of  these  enactmenta 
ffagrantly  violate  the  non-interference  theory.  They  deal  with  the 
citizen  in  every  conceivable  relation.  They  seem  to  have  left 
nothing  for  future  Legislatures  to  regulate.  And  yet,  if  we  refer 
bade  to  the  legislative  "  out-put "  of  1883,  we  find  the  same  strik- 
ing characteristics,  while  that  of  1887  promises  to  be  even  more 
varied  and  pronounced  in  its  departures  from  orthodoxy. 

Clearly  it  would  not  be  feasible  in  a  single  article  to  discuss  recent 
regulative  legislation  in  all  the  States.  It  will  be  more  convenient 
to  make  the  examination  from  the  standpoint  of  a  single  State,  with 
incidental  reference  to  others.  It  is  of  the  newer  Western  States 
that  I  desire  to  treat  more  particularly,  and  I  shall  select  Minnesota 
as  a  representative.  The  Legislature  of  Minnesota  holds  sessions  of 
sixty  days,  beginning  with  the  first  Monday  iu  January ;  and  the  lavs 
which  it  enacted  in  the  s^aiou  of  1885  I  shall  discuss  as  the  basis 
of  this  article.      Minnesota  is   principally  an   agricultural    State, 
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its  leading  crop  being  Trheat.  Northern  Minnesota  and  Northern 
Dakota  form  a  part  of  the  same  great  wheat  field.  The  wilderness  has 
been  brought  under  cultivation  with  astonishiug  rapidity  since  1880. 
Railroads  penetrating  this  new  grain  region  have  come  into  magical 
being.  In  a  region  so  newly  developed,  with  no  accumulated  capital, 
with  only  a  single  staple  crop,  and  with  mortgages  covering  the  laud 
to  secure  loans  made  tor  buildings,  farm  machinery,  &c.,  the  market- 
ing and  transportation  of  the  grain  become  matters  of  prime 
importance.  This  of  course  is  especially  true  in  seasons  like  that  of 
1884,  with  the  world  price  of  wheat  so  closely  approximating  to  the 
cost  of  production.  Minnesota  and  Dakota  grain  has  been  handled 
by  extensive  elevator  companies  having  head-quarters  at  Minneapolis, 
Duluth,  and  other  points,  and  maintaining  a  series  of  warehouses  at 
frequent  intervals  along  the  railroads.  By  special  contracts  and 
private  understandings  with  the  railroad  companies,  these  elevator 
lines  have  been  able  to  maintain,  in  effect,  a  monopoly  in  the  storage 
and  purchase  of  grain.  The  farmers  have  thus  been  practically  shut 
off  from  the  advantages  of  an  open  market.  There  was  no  feasible 
alternative  for  them  but  to  ship  their  grain  through  the  odious 
elevator,  against  which  they  preferred  the  charges  of  false  grading, 
false  weights  and  measures,  excessive  tolls,  and  dishonest  dockages 
for  dirt  and  chaff.  Their  feeling  was  intensified  by  the  fact  that  the 
average  price  of  wheat  rendered  the  difference  between  a  first  and 
second  grade  at  the  elevator  or  between  a  high  and  low  freight  rate 
on  the  railroad,  sufficient  to  change  a  slight  profit  into  sheer  loss  on 
the  crop.  Although  their  statement  of  it  was  exaggerated,  the 
farmers  doubtless  had  a  real  grievance.  In  this  mood  they  elected 
their  legislative  representatives.  The  body  was  largely  composed  of 
farmers,  and  its  avowed  object  was  the  strict  regulation  by  law  of 
railroads  and  of  the  handling  of  grain.  Almost  the  entire  session 
was  devoted  to  these  subjects.  Scores  of  Bills  were  introduced,  many 
of  them  full  of  the  most  arbitrary  and  "  iron-clad "  provisions. 
There  was  no  lack  of  disposition  to  carry  State  regulation  to  the 
extremest  lengths.  Hesitancy  arose  only  from  the  fear  lest  the 
farmers  might  injure  themselves,  if  they  crippled  the  railroads  and 
elevators  with  over-severe  restrictions.  Great  debates  were  held 
outside  as  well  as  inside  the  legislative  chambers.  Kailroad  and 
elevator  managers  appeared  before  legislative  committees.  Testimony 
was  procured  as  to  the  working  of  railroad  and  grain  inspection  laws 
in  other  States.  Conferences  were  held  with  committees  from  the 
Dakota  Legislature,which  was  also  in  session  and  tugging  at  the  same 
problems.  Everybody  was  agreed  in  advocating  regulative  laws,  but 
there  were  vast  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
laws  should  go.  At  length  two  very  detailed  statutes  were  agreed 
upouj  one  regulating  railroad  companies,  and  the  other  regulating 
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warebouBcs  and  the  handling,  weighing,  and  inspection  of  grain. 
The  enforcement  of  both  laws  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  board  of 
three  railroad  and  warehouse  commissioners.  The  railroad  Uw 
provides  Tigorous  penalties  to  punish  discrimination  between  shippers. 
It  requires  that  cars  shall  be  supplied  to  any  applicant,  that  the  right 
to  build  warehouses  on  railroad  laud  adjoiuing  the  tracks  &hall  be 
freely  accorded,  and  that  side-tracts  shall  be  provided.  It  is  designed 
to  break  up  the  monopoly  of  the  elevator  companies  hy  cooQpelliiig 
the  railroads  to  give  equal  privileges  to  all  shippers.  The  commis- 
sioners are  required  to  take  up  the  cause  of  any  aggrieved  individual 
and  prosecute  the  railroads  at  the  public  cost  and  with  the  aid  of  the 
public  prosecuting  attorneys.  Id  various  minor  respects  this  law  sub> 
jects  the  railroad  companies  to  strict  regulation.  It  was  with  difficulty 
that  the  majority  in  the  lower  house  of  the  Legislature  were  induced 
to  accept  the  law  without  rigid  prescriptions  as  -to  rates  for  freight 
and  passenger  charges.  Experience  in  several  Western  States  has, 
however,  shown  that  such  prescriptions,  especially  of  freight  ratei^ 
are  of  doubtful  advantage  to  the  public.  A  large  measure  of  dis- 
cretionary authority  as  to  rates  was  conferred  upon  the  commissioncn, 
and  they  have  not  hesitated  to  exercise  it  vigorously,  Minnesota 
and  Dakota,  it  should  be  observed,  have  not  been  alone  in  agitating 
stricter  railroad  regulation.  The  subject  was  prominently  before  at 
least  a  dozen  of  the  Legislatures  of  1885,  and  the  faaious  Reagan 
Bill  for  the  regulation  of  inter-State  railroad  traffic  eugrosced  Con- 
gress during  the  best  weeks  of  the  winter  session.  The  dispo«itioa 
everywhere  is  to  go  just  as  far  in  restricting  the  transportation  com- 
panies as  can  be  gone  without  serious  injury  to  everybody  concerned. 
Kailroad  law  is  becoming  very  bulky  and  complicated  throughout  the 
United  States.  The  rash  "granger"  laws  of  more  than  a  deciuitf 
ago  firmly  established  the  principle  and  the  right  of  extreme  State 
supervision,  and  the  different  commonwealths  have  ever  since  bceo 
amending  and  altering,  but  constantly  enlarging,  their  railroad 
codes. 

Many  other  Western  laws  reveal  the  agricultural  character  of 
society.  In  1876  and  1877  the  grasshoppers  ruined  the  wheat  crop* 
of  Minnesota,  and  reduced  many  farmers  to  a  condition  of  distress. 
The  Legislature  accordingly  made  profuse  *' seed-grain  loaoa"  to 
individuals,  to  be  refunded  graduaUy  in  the  form  of  special  taxes. 
Those  loans  have  been  a  subject  of  legislation  ever  since.  Bureaus 
of  crop  and  weather  reports,  of  agriculture,  and  of  agricultural 
statistics,  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmers,  arc  quite  generally  main- 
tained.  Agricultural  fairs,  central  and  local,  are  subsidized  from  the 
State  Treasiury,  and  the  last  Minnesota  Legislature  appropriated  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the  equipments  of  a  State  fair-ground. 
The  exemption  laws  of  Western  States  and  Territories  are  so  fnuoed 
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as  to  favour  the  farmers.  In  Miaaesota  the  farm  buildings  and 
eighty  acres  of  land  constitute  a  homestead  exemption,  which  is  safe 
from  all  attachment  and  execution  processes.  In  addition,  the 
exemption  laws  reserve  an  amount  of  household  belongings,  farm 
utensils,  live  stock,  and  the  like,  which  is  worth  from  fifteen  hundred 
to  two  thousand  dollars.  In  Dakota  these  exemption  laws  are  much 
more  "  liljeral."  They  except  from  legal  process  a  still  larger  area 
of  land,  and  an  amount  of  live  stock  and  farm  belongings  greatly  in 
excess  of  what  the  average  farmer  owns.  In  all  the  western  agricul- 
tural States  and  Territories  such  dishonorable  exemption  laws  exist, 
enabling  the  farmer  to  evade  the  payment  of  debts.  The  provisions 
made  for  persons  engaged  in  other  pursuits  are  not  nearly  so 
"  liberal.'*  These  laws  interfering  to  prevent  the  ordinary  collection 
of  debts  are  to  be  condemned,  both  for  their  moral  and  economic 
effects.  They  injure  Western  credit,  and  affect  unfavourably  the  rate 
of  interest.  Whereupon  the  farmers  again  interpose,  fix  a  lawful 
interest  rate,  and  punish  usury  with  forfeiture.  Such  exemption  and 
usury  laws  prevailing  everywhere  throughout  the  West,  and  enacted 
solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  farming  class,  are  an  instance  of  selfish 
interference  which  overreaches  itself;  for  their  operation  is  directly 
detrimental  to  the  farmers. 

Southern  ^linnesota  has  outlived  the  wheat-growing  and  crop- 
farming  period,  and  is  engaging  in  the  more  profitable  pursuit  of 
dairy  farming.  The  region  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  butter  and 
chccse-making,  and  the  industry  has  developed  marvellously  within 
»  few  years,  with  large  expectations  for  the  future.  The  dairy  farmers 
now  sought  and  secured  the  protection  and  patronage  of  the 
c.  A  new  bureau  is  created,  manned  by  a  State  Dairy  Com- 
missioner and  his  subordinate  officers.  The  dairy  laws  take  the 
guise  of  regulations  for  the  protection  of  the  public  health  against 
impure  and  adulterated  milk  and  butter ;  but  their  real  object  is  to 
protect  the  butter-makers  and  great  "  creamery "  establishments 
from  the  competition  of  the  artificial  product  known  as  buttcrine. 
This  article  is  manufactured  on  a  vast  scale  in  Chicago,  its  principal 
ingredients  being  hog's  lard,  cotton-seed  oil,  and  genuine  butter, 
ilxperts  have  pronounced  it  perfectly  healthful,  and  desirable  as  a 
cheap  substitute  for  butter.  But  its  sale  greatly  affects  the  price  of 
"  honest  '*  butter.  A  single  Chicago  firm  manufactures  a  larger 
quantity  of  it  than  the  total  butter  product  of  the  great  dairy  State 
of  Iowa,  and  it  undersells  real  butter  even  throughout  the  dairy 
ion.  It  is  estimated  that  four  or  five  million  {)ounds  of  it  were 
sold  as  butter  in  Minnesota  in  1884<.  The  new  law  of  1885  banishes 
this  artificial  product  from  the  State.     It  also  provides  a  series  of 

,       minute  regulations  governing  butter-making  aud  the  management  of 

^V'  creameries  "  (butter  factories). 
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The  eictensive  cattle  busiuess  of  the  West  is  aaotber  department 
of  rural  industry  which  has  grown,  into  such  promiuence  as  to  hare 
claimed  and   received  the  patronage  and  regulatioa    of  the   State. 
In  all  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  grazing  belt,  which  stretchet 
from  Manitoba  to  the   Rio   Grande,   the   codes   of  cattle  law*   arc 
growing  in   bulk   and  in   variety  of  detail.     The  cattle  men  were 
predominant  in  the  last  Territorial  Legislature  of  ^tontaua,  and  the 
result  is  a  formidable  array  of  new  laws  touching  every   feature  of 
the  cattle  industry.     These  laws  depart  as  widely  from  taissez-faitt 
ideas  as  can  well  be  imagined.     Nor  is  cattle  legislation  confined  to 
States  in  the  distinctive  grazing  belt.      Stock-raising  has    assumed 
large  importance  in  the  agricultural  States  of  the  Mississippi  valley, 
and  "  Bureaus  of  Animal  Industry,"  manned  by  "  State  veterinarians'* 
and  their  subordinate  officers  are  coming  into  vogue.    Cattle  quarantine 
laws,  and  enactments  which  provide   for   the  stamping    out  of  con* 
tagious   diseases,  pay   small   courtesy   to   the  rights  and  wishes  of 
individual  owners,  but  employ  heroic  remedies  with   a  minimum  of 
ceremony.      It  might  easily  be  supposed   that  the  nomadic   cattle- 
kings  of  the  Western  plains,  whose  personal  independence   in   some 
directions  seems  to  be  carried  beyond  the  limits  of  the  crudest  forms 
of  political  society,  would  resent  State  interference  in  their  business; 
but^  on  the  contrary,  they  invoke  it.     They   are   not   satisfied    until 
they  have  secured  statutory  confirmation   of  all  their   customs  and 
usages.     Their  brands  and  modes  of  identification  are  registered  and 
protected  by  the    State.     The   statute-books   of  Montana   or  Texas 
reveal  the  importance  of  cattle-raising,  just  as  the  laws  of  California 
bear  the  impress  of  a  mining   community,  and  those  of  Iowa  betray 
the  handiwork  of  farmers  legislating  for  farmers. 

The  vast  pine  forests  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota  for 
years  have  constituted  the  largest  source  of  the  lumber  supply  of  the 
United  States.  Perhaps  few  persons  besides  those  immediately  inter- 
ested are  aware  to  what  extent  the  laws  of  these  three  States  have 
encompassed  the  logging  and  lumbering  busiuess.  The  States 
divided  into  lumbering  districts,  and  each  district  is  stipplicd  wil 
its  corps  of  State  inspectors,  *'  scalers,"  &;c.  Not  a  log  is  Hoat^d  down 
stream  from  the  woods  to  the  saw-raill  for  which  it  is  destined  without 
official  cognizance.  The  technical  details  of  these  logging  codes  it 
is  not  necessary  to  recite ;  the  mere  fact  that  such  laws  and  such 
supervision  exists  is  all  that  is  required  for  our  present  purpose. 

The  insurance  business  is  conducted  under  strict  regulations  in 
most  of  the  Western  States.  The  State  Insurance  Commissioner  is 
an  important  officer  in  Minnesota.  New  laws  extend  his  supcrvisiouj 
Ijcyond  the  regular  insurance  companies  to  all  the  numerous  sociodefl 
and  local  organizations  which  practise  co-operative  insurance.  A 
special  tax  on  insurance  companies   yields  a  considerable  rereDUC. 
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In  geueral  there  is  discoverable  a  tinge  of  hostility  in  insurance 
legislation  as  in  railroad  legislation.  In  Wisconsin  the  fire  insurance 
companies  are  compelled  to  pay  the  full  amount  of  a  policy  in  case 
of  a  total  loss,  irrespective  of  the  actual  extent  of  the  damage.  Such 
a  law  was  crowded  through  the  last  Minnesota  Legislature,  but 
vetoed  by  the  Governor.  A  South-western  State  and  a  New 
England  State  have  greatly  embarrassed  themselves  by  similar 
enactments.  Savings  banks  in  Minnesota  arc  organized  under  a 
peculiarly  rigid  system  of  laws,  and  are  subject  to  the  inspection 
of  a  useful  State  oflBcer  known  as  the  Public  Examiner,  who  also 
supervises  the  bookkeeping  of  State  and  county  officers,  and 
scrutinizes  the  accounts  of  public  institutions.  A  State  Oil 
Inspector  derives  a  handsome  salary  from  inspection  of  the  illu- 
minating oils  sold  in  the  State.  A  State  Board  of  Medical 
Examiners  regulates  the  practice  of  medicine,  examining  and 
admitting  all  new  practitioners.  A  new  law  creates  a  State  Board 
of  Piiarmacy  for  the  examination  of  druggists  and  compounding 
clerks.  The  law  prescribes  wholesomely  severe  requirements. 
Another  new  law  regulates  the  practice  of  dentistry,  and  creates  an 
I  additional  State  Board.  These  laws  were  enacted  at  the  instance  of 
the  physicians,  druggists,  and  dentists  respectively,  who  doubtless 
had  their  own  interest  no  less  than  the  general  welfare  in  view. 
Unfortunately  for  the  public,  the  laws  do  not  apply  retroactively. 

Among  the  miscellaneous  instances  of  regulation  should  be  included 
the  fish  and  game  laws,  which  are  minute  and  exhaustive.  A  State 
Board  of  Inspectors  for  Steam  Boilers  in  Minnesota  licenses  station- 

»ary  engineers  and  carries  out  an  elaborate  statute  which  regulates  the 
testing  and  operating  of  steam  engines  and  boilers.       Among   the 
enactments  of  the   last  Minnesota  Legislature  is  one  which  fixes  the 
maximum  proportion  of  toll  to  be  exacted  by  a  custom  mill  for  grind- 
_     ing  wheat  or   other  grain  ;  one  which    declares  dogs  to  be  personal 
|ki>roperty,  and  another  which  sets  forth  the  aggravating  circumstances 
^■^der  which  a  farmer  may  slay  his  neighbour's  dog  with  impunity ; 
another  regulating  the  business  of  operating  telegraph  lines ;  one  which 
provides  for  the  collection  of  criminal   statistics ;  one  prescribing  in 
detail  the  character  of  the  passenger  waiting-rooms  which  all  railway 
companies  must  maintain  at  their  stopping  places  in  villages,  towns, 
^Hftud  cities,  aiul  another    providing  for    the  storage  and  disposal   of 
^''Unclaimed  baggage  and  freight ;  another   to  prevent  fraud  in  the  use 

I  of  false  brands,  stamps,  labels,  or  trade-marks ;  one  to  "  protect  all 
citizens  in  their  civil  and  legal  rights  "  and  prescribing  penalties  for 
discrimination  against  individuals  in  inns,  public  conveyances,  barber 
shops,  and  the  like,  and  another  to  regulate  "  offensive  trades  and 
employments.'*  And  still  the  enumeration  is  not  completej  for  my 
object  is  only  to  indicate  the  drift  of  legislation  with  respect  to  the 
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restricting  and  supervisiDg  of  various  business  pursuits,  and  not  to 
supply  a  catalogue  of  regulative  laws.  And  such  regulation  in 
Minnesota  may  be  deemed  fairly  representative  of  that  in  oti 
Western  States. 

In  no  part  of  the  world,  perhaps,  is  State  interference  in  bebidf( 
the  public  health  less  required  by  circumstances  than  in  the  North- 
western portion  of  the  United  States.  And  yet  such  interfereooe 
is  quite  as  searching  as  in  more  populous  r^ions  and  less  salubrious 
climates.  New  laws  have  given  Minnesota  a  more  stringent  system 
of  health  regulations  than  exists  in  any  other  of  the  United  Startti. 
Besides  the  State  Board  of  Health,  which  has  extensive  fiinctioDs, 
every  township,  borough,  village  and  city  is  required  to  have  its  local 
Board  of  Health,  organized  in  a  manner  prescribed  by  statute. 
Thorough  sanitary  inspections  arc  made  obligatory,  as  are  also 
periodical  written  reports  from  every  Local  Board  to  the  State  Board. 
The  Local  Board  is  empowered  to  issue  any  by-law  or  order  which 
it  deems  proper,  and  these  mandates  are  as  binding  upon  the  com- 
munity or  the  indi^ndual  to  whom  they  are  addressed  as  the  ordinance 
of  a  City  Council.  Violation  or  neglect  of  such  rules  is  made  a 
misdemeanour  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment.  This  arbitrary 
power  to  invade  private  premises  and  issue  jjcremptory  orders  in  the 
interest  of  the  public  health,  is  not  hedged  about  or  limited  in  any 
way ;  and  it  presents  a  striking  example  of  the  growth  of  State 
interference.  In  Minnesota,  the  State  Board  of  Health  is  charged 
with  the  execution  of  stringent  measures  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
diseases  among  cattle,  horses  and  other  domestic  animals,  and  also 
has  new  duties  under  a  statute  enacted  to  prevent  the  pollution  oi 
rivers  and  sources  of  water  supply. 

For  obvious  reasons,  legislation  dealing  with  the  employment  of 
labour  and  protecting  the  interests  of  wage  workers  is  not  yet  veij 
extensive  in  the  Western  States.  The  accessibility  of  cheap  and 
excellent  lands  furnishes  the  best  possible  protection  for  labour.  As  the 
towns  grow  in  size,  however,  and  as  manufacturing  iudnstries 
develop,  there  is  observable  a  new  demand  for  labour  laws.  Pithlie 
Bureaus  of  Labour  Statistics  are  becoming  common  in  the  Westero 
States,  and  their  utility  is  deemed  great  by  intelligent  working  men. 
Lien  laws  protecting  wages  arc  on  the  statute  books  of  all  the  States. 
The  employment  of  women  and  children  is  regulated.  Ten  hoars  is 
made  a  legal  day's  work  in  the  absence  of  contract  stipulations.  A 
new  Minnesota  law  brings  employment  bureaus  under  simeillanoe, 
.much  to  the  satisfaction  of  working  men.  Another  fixes  a  raaxunuo 
time  for  which  locomotive  engineers  and  firemen  may  be  kept  con- 
tinually at  their  posts.  An  attempt  was  made  in  the  recent  Legislature 
|to  abolish  the  contract  labour  system  now  employed  in  the  State 
)rison,  which  is  obnoxious   to  working  men    as  subjecting  them  to  A 
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degrading  competition  with  the  labour  of  convicts.  This  reform  will 
imdoubtedly  be  accomplished  at  a  future  sessioOj  the  p^eat  State  of 
New  York  having  led  the  way.  Minnesota  laws  contain  excellent 
provisions  for  the  organization  of  Co-operative  Establishments, 
Building  Associations,  and  the  like.  The  simple  truth  is  that  there 
is  no  legislation  which  working  men  in  the  United  States  may  not 
secure,  if  they  really  unite  in  desiring  it.  In  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Montana  and  Wyoming,  also  in  the  two  southern  States  of  Georgia 
and  Mississippi,  statutes  render  railway  companies  liable  for  injuries 
received  by  employees,  and  no  contract  restricting  such  liability  is 
binding.  In  Rhode  Island  such  a  law  is  made  applicable  to  steam* 
boats  as  well  as  to  railroads.  It  cannot  be  many  years  before  there 
will  prevail  throughout  the  United  States  a  system  of  Employers' 
Liability  Laws  much  more  strict  than  the  English  Act  of  1880.  The 
force  of  the  English  law  is  practically  nullified  by  the  permission 
which  is  given  of  setting  aside  the  liability  by  specific  contract.  It 
is  worthy  of  note,  certainly,  that  those  American  laws  which  restrict 
the  freedom  of  contract  in  order  the  better  to  protect  labour  against 
capital,  have  their  origin  in  those  very  western  commonwealths  which 
have  been  thought  so  jealous  of  State  interference  and  so  firmly  wedded 
to  the  doctrine  of  free  contract. 

The  peculiar  pride  of  every  Western  State  is  its  public  school 
system.  The  high  taxes  which  poor  and  sparsely  settled  frontier 
communities  cheerfully  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  free  public  schools 
are  simply  astonishing  when  all  circumstances  are  considered.  For 
it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  school  lands  set  aside  by  Congress 
in  each  township  for  a  permanent  school-fund  yield  a  large  proportion 
of  the  total  school  expenditures.  Probably  nowhere  else  in  theworld  does 
the  State  so  completely,  and  with  so  unanimous  consent,  assume  the 
work  of  education  as  in  the  States  and  Territories  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river.  The  magnificent  young  Territory  of  Dakota,  practically 
an  unbroken  wilderness  in  1870,  and  reasonably  expecting  to  have  a 
population  of  nearly  one  million  by  the  census  of  1H[K),  has  not  only 
provided  itself  with  first-class  elementary  schools  for  all  its  children,  but 
has  established  several  ambitious  normal  schools,  and  has  founded  two 
or  three  collegiate  establishments  known  in  western  parlance  as 
"  universities."  It  is  to  maintain  in  the  Black  Hills  mining  region 
a  school  of  metallurgy  and  mining  engineering.  It  will  of  course 
have  its  agricultural  college,  with  experimental  farms  adjoining.  All 
the  Western  States  emphatically  repudiate  laissez-faire  doctrines  in 
matters  of  education.  Arguments  are  occasionally  made  against  the 
free  high-schools,  maintained  by  taxation  in  every  village,  town,  and 
city.      But  the  high-school  is  strongly  sustained  by  public  opinion. 

The  impropriety  of  a  State  University  is  also  sometimes  urged,  but 
without  avail.     Connected  with  these  State  Universities  are  generally 
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free  professional  schools  of  law  and  medicine.  All  the  States  maia- 
tain  free  normal  schools  for  the  education  and  training  of  teachers, 
and  each  has  an  agricultural  college  with  a  several  year**  literary  awl 
scientific  course.     Not  content  with  providing  the  elementary  aobooU. 

[inncsota  has  promulgated  a  new  law  making   attendance     • ^1- 

)ry.      It  is  entitled  "  An  Act  requiring  the  Education  of;;  v 

Idren,"  and  making  it  obligatory  upon  parents  to  aexid   chikircn 

jtweeu  the  ages  of  nine  and  sixteen  to  some  public  or  privr*  -    -  ^ -y)! 
for  at  least  twelve  weeks  in  every  year,  or  to  provide  equ  j- 

truction.  Siuce  the  proportion  of  illiteracy  is  extremely  amatij  and 
the  schools  are  popular  and  always  well  attended,  the  necessity  for 
this  compulsory  law  is  not  apparent.  In  Minuesota  the  conamou 
school  text-books  are  prescribed  and  furnished  by  the  central  autbort* 
ties.  Teachers'  institutes,  generally  lusting  several  weeks,  are  annu- 
ally held  in  each  county  at  public  expense  in  all  the  Weatem  State*. 
State  historical  societies  exist  under  public  auspices,  and  are  nMun-* 
taiucd  by  appropriations.  In  Minnesota  and  in  various  other  StAto, 
'the  educational  code  includes  a  law  authorizing  free  public  Libraries^ 
maintained  by  local  taxation.  Expensive  natural  history  and  geo- 
logical surveys  may  als4)  properly  bo  grouped  with  the  cdacational 
'  undertakings  of  the  Western  States. 

Those  writers  who  see  in  the  maintenance  of  public  cleeoaosjmuy 
institutions  such  thwarting  of  Nature's  beneficent  law  of  the  surviraJ 
of  the  tittest  as  menaces  the  physicaUand  moral  virility  of  the  raee, 
have  reason  to  feel  much  solicitude  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  commaift» 
wealths  of  the  Far  West.  Nowhere  in  the  world  are  State  chari- 
ties conducted  more  elaborately.  Miunesota^  in  her  two  very  larjgo 
hospitals  for  the  insancj  provides  comfortable  accommodation  and 
skilled  medical  and  sanitary  treatment  for  a  larger  proportion  of  tlie 
mentally  disordered  persons  within  her  boundaries  than  are  similarly 
cared  for  under  any  other  government.  And  the  recent  Lcgislatam 
has  provided  for  a  third  large  asylum.  Iowa  and  other  Western 
States  aie  scarcely  inferior  to  Minnesota  in  their  provisions  for  the 
insane.  A  large  and  most  admirably  conducted  State  institution  for 
the  blind,  and  another  for  deaf  mutes,  are  occasion  of  so  '        '^c 

'pride   to   the  people  of  I^Iiunesota.     The  educational  ml 

features  of  these  two  establishments  are  noteworthy.  -fVud  the  olL^r 
States  generally  have  like  institutions.  Still  another  singularly  suc- 
cessful Minnesota  establishment  is  a  large  home  and  school  for  tbc 
care  and  instruction  of  feeble-minded  children.  There  are  State 
nlorm  schools  for  boys   and  girls,  to  which    i  "        "     ^     "J   and 

miscreants  are  eonimitted,  and  which  are  a  coi  )>oiDe, 

the  bchoolj  the  workshop,  and  the  prison.  The  recent  Minuesota 
Tu    islature    has   established    a    new   eharitabl'  '  I'C 

^iiiKwhat  misleading  name  of  the  "Stale   Pn  '.o 
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be  a  borne  on  a  large  scale  for  dependent  and  neglected  children,  its 
inmates  to  be  received  between  the  ages  of  three  and  ten.  Its 
avowed  object  is  to  prevent  the  making  of  criminal  and  vicious 
characters.  It  will  collect  children  from  every  part  of  the  State,  and 
so  far  as  its  capacity  will  permit,  it  will  gather  all  the  orphans  and 
waifs  from  the  county  alms-houses.  As  opportunities  are  found,  it 
will  place  tlie  children  in  good  families.  While  they  remain  in  the 
school,  they  will  have  model  care  and  instruction.  The  reform  schools 
are  for  an  older  class  who  have  become  incorrigible,  or  have  actually 
committed  crime.  Such  a  school  for  neglected  children  already  exists 
in  two  Western  States,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  plan 
will  find  still  other  imitators.  Besides  the  officers  and  board  of 
management  belonging  to  each  of  these  public  institutions,  and  ren- 
dering detailed  annual  reports  to  the  Governor  of  the  State,  there  is 
a  general  supervisory  body,  entitled  the  "  State  Board  of  Corrections 
and  Charities,"  whose  duty  it  is  to  inspect  the  asylums  and  penal 
establishments  of  the  State.  Its  supervision  extends  also  to  county 
jails  and  alms-houses,  city  and  village  lock-ups,  and  all  local  institu- 
tions of  a  caritative,  reformatoryj  or  penal  sort  The  board  is  com- 
posed of  intelligent  and  philanthropic  gentlemen,  who  serve  without 
pay,  excepting  that  their  secretary,  who  is  on  constant  duty  and  is  an 
expert,  is  a  salaried  oiliccr.  They  aid  county  officers  by  giving  advice 
at  to  approved  and  recent  plans  for  building  jails  and  poor-houses, 
and  in  a  variety  of  ways  they  promote  efficiency  and  economy  in  the 
dealing  of  the  State  with  its  delinquent  and  dependent  classes. 

gislation  intended  to  enforce  certain  standards  of  morality  is 
aps  more  prolific  and  vigorous  in  the  United  States,  and  particu- 
larly iu  the  Western  States,  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  Society 
lis  comparatively  homogeneous,  and  moral  and  religious  sentiments 
liavc  great  intluence.  The  disposition  to  force  the  moral  ideas  of 
the  majority  upon  the  whole  society  is  well-nigh  irresistible.  The 
"Western  treatment  of  the  Liquor  Question  promptly  suggests  itself  by 
way  of  illustration.  The  States  of  Iowa  and  Kansas  are  engaged  in 
a  difficult  attempt  to  enforce  laws  absolutely  forbidding  the  manufac- 
ture, sale,  and  transportation  (and  virtually,  therefore,  forbidding  the 
use)  of  every  kind  of  alcoholic  beverage. 

The  Prohibition  movement  has  not  been  successful  in  any  other 
Western  States.  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Nebraska  have  '*  compromised 
with  evil  "  by  enacting  high  license  laws.  The  effect  is  certainly  good. 
The  annual  license  fee  of  500  dollars  iu  Chicago  (in  Omaha  the  fee 
ia  1,000  dollars),  has  reduced  the  number  of  drinking  places  ;  and  the 
incidental  features  of  the  license  legislation  have  brought  the  traffic 
4indcr  better  control,  practically  stopped  the  sale  to  children  and 
ersons  under  legal  age,  and  mitigated  in  many  ways  the  vitiating 
ects  of  the  sale  and    use  of  alcoholic   stimulants.       Moreover.,   the 
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license  fees  furnish  an  important  source  of  revenue.  With  all  their 
economic  benefits,  however,  it  is  manifest  that  these  license  laws  exist 
in  obedience  to  a  moral  sentiment.  The  best  people  regard  the 
liquor  traffic  as  depraving,  and  they  enact  the  license  laws  and  other 
regulations  because  these  are  the  most  striugent  laws  they  are  ahle 
to  secure.  No  laissec-faire  doctrine,  or  jealousy  for  the  freedom 
of  the  individual,  checks  them  in  the  least.  They  would  wipe  the 
obnoxious  traffic  out  of  existence  in  an  instant  if  they  had  tlie  power. 
Not  being  able  to  abolish  it,  they  fine  it  as  heavily  as  possible  uiidcr 
the  guise  of  licensing  it. 

Laws  against  Sabbath-breaking,  though  not  rigorously  enforced,  arc 
found  on  the  statute  books  of  ail  the  States,  and  are  almost  Paritanic 
in  their  restrictions.    So  far  as  local  public  sentiment  is  in  accord,  the 
laws  are  obeyed,  and  beyond  that  point  they  are  a  dead  letter.    Nobody 
attempts  to  force  his  neighbour  to  keep  the  Sabbath  under  penalty  of 
law,but  in  deference  toChriatian  ideas, which  in  America  are  scrupulous 
on  this  point  of  Sabbath-keeping,  the  rigorous  laws  are  maintained. 
The   peual   codes   fairly  bristle  with  laws  defining  offences   again» 
decency  and  chastity,  and  providing  heavy  penalties  for  their  violation 
Lotteries  of  every  description^  including  "  ralHes  "  at  church  fairs  an 
the  like,  are  p.-'ohibited  under   frightful  penalties.     In  Minnesota  i 
is  made  a  misdemeanour  under   the  penal  code  lately  adopted  erenl 
to  publish  an  account  of  a  lottery,   no  matter  when  or  where  it  ha* 
been  conducted.     It  is  a  crime  to  give  away  a  lottery  ticket,  or  to 
give  information  as  to  where  a  ticket  may  be  obtained.      All  fonnttofj 
gambling  are  also  prohibited.     Prize-fighting    is  a   crime,  and  any 
person  who   in  any  way  abets  or    encourages  such  a   fight  or   give* 
countenance  to  it,  is  an  offender  against  the  law.     Persons  goiu^ 
outside  of  the  State  with  the  intention  of  engaging  in  a  pugilistic  contest 
or  in  any  wise  encouraging  or  abetting  it,  are  subject  to  the  penalties 
of  the  law  whenever  they  return  within   the  State's  jurisdiction.     A 
series  of  regulations,  under  the  general  title  of  "  cruelty  to  animals,* 
in  the  new  Minnesota  penal  code,  contains  a    number    of  extreoe 
provisions. 

Perhaps  none  of  these  enactments,  however,  so  well  illustrates  the 
disposition  of  the  American  people  to  make  the  law  the  handmaid  of 
private  morality  as  one  which  has  now  been  framed  in  Minnesota 
prohibiting  the  sale  of  obscene,  immoral  and  indecent  publications  and 
pictures.  Not  only  does  it  proscribe  the  palpably  vicious  and  obscene, 
but  it  is  designed  also  to  drive  from  the  news-stands  and  book-store* 
all  that  is  grossly  vulgar  and  offensive  to  good  taste.  Any  person 
commits  a  crime  who,  in  the  words  of  this  statute,  "  sells,  lends,  givfi 
away,  or  shows,  or  has  in  his  possession  with  intent  to  sell  or  giw 
away  or  show,  or  advertises  or  otherwise  offers  for  loan,  gift  or  distri> 
bution  any  book,  pamphlet,  magazine,  newspaper  or  other  printed 
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paper  devoted  to  the  puLlication,  or  principally  made  up  of  criminal 
news,  police  reports,  or  accouDts  of  criminal  deeds,  or  pictures  and 
stories  of  deeds  of  bloodshed,  last  or  crime/'  The  law  was  enacted  at 
the  instance  of  gentlemen  who  have  organized  themselves  into  a 
*'  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Vice,"  and  their  agents  prosecute  under 
it.  In  the  hands  of  indiscreet  and  fanatical  persons  such  a  law  might 
become  the  instrument  of  a  censorship  which  would  offend  our  Anglo- 
American  traditions  touching  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  press. 
The  statute  is  voluminous  and  exhaustive,  and  the  clauses  quoted 
above  merely  indicate  its  tenor.  Its  standard  of  morals  and  literature 
is  beyond  the  average  sense  of  the  community,  and  its  enforcement  is 
proving  difficult.  It  is  an  almost  verbatim  copy  of  the  much-discussed 
Comstock  legislation  of  New  York.  Its  educational  effects  are  salu' 
tary,  but  the  average  jury  will  not  convict  its  violators. 

Montana  has  just  furnished  an  instructive  ilhistration  of  the 
American  disposition  to  rectify  and  improve  public  morals  by 
statute.  Its  rough  frontier  society,  made  up  of  miners  and  herds- 
meoj  is  much  addicted  to  gambling ;  nothing  has  been  more  open 
and  undisgtjised.  The  last  legislature  enacted  severe  laws  prohibit- 
ing all  forms  of  gaming.  Such  legislation,  of  course,  indicates  an 
improving  condition  of  society  and  an  awakening  of  moral  conscious- 
ness ;  but  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  laws  so  far  in  advance  of 
the  general  practice  of  the  people  have  any  utility.  Bills  which 
fail  of  passage  are  sometimes  as  indicative  of  tendencies  as  are 
those  which  become  laws.  Skating-rinks  for  a  year  or  two  attained 
a  wonderful  popularity  throughout  the  United  States,  and  many 
good  people  regarded  their  moral  cflects  as  pernicious,  A  Bill 
was  introduced  in  the  Alinnesota  Legislature  of  1885  forbidding 
persons  of  opposite  sex  to  skate  together,  or  even  to  be  present  at 
the  same  hour  on  the  rink  floor,  and  it  actually  found  consider- 
able support.  Another  Bill  proposed  to  license  drinkers,  and 
provided  that  no  person  should  be  permitted  to  use  intoxicants  or 
to  purchase  liquors    of  any  kind   without   having  first  obtained    a 

lie  license.     And  this  noTel  scheme  was  not  without  its  group  of 

ocates. 

The  State  laws  confer  a  wide  range  of  powers  upon  local 
Governments ;  and  no  better  evidence  of  the  tendency  to  extend 
municipal  functions  could  be  adduced  than  the  rapid  and  enormous 
growth  of  local  public  debts,  and  the  constant  upward  tendency  of 
municipal  tax-rates.  The  length  of  this  article  will  not  permit  a 
statement  in  detail  of  the  various  activities  which  Western  local  and 
city  Governments  have  assumed;  but  certainly  such  a  summary 
would  open  the  eyes  of  those  who  have  supposed  that  in  the  vigorous 
and  somewhat  crude  new  commonwealths  of  America  the  laissez-faire 
doctrine  finds  practical  exemplification.     Nowhere  is  the  disposition 
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stronger  to  accomplish  desired  results  through  the  agency  of  boanll^' 
bureaus,  and    departments   of   the  municipal   GoTcrDtnent  than  n 
these  youTig  Western   cities.      Paved  streets,  stone  sidewalks,  ctwtty 
sewers,  great  bridges,  systems  of  public  waterworks,   elaborate  fire 
departments,  street  illumination,  the  police  system,  public  parka  aod 
boulevards,    free    public    libraries    and    readiog-rooms,    raagnificeot 
common  school  buildings    and   conspicuous   public   buildings   of  all 
kinds,    market-places,   hospitals,    workhouses,    almshouses,    reforma- 
tories,  orphanages,  cemeteries — all   these   and  sundry   other  tbitig&i 
require    large   forces  of   officials,    and    call    for  princely    reveuuo. 
Buildings  are  erected   by  official    permit,  and  under  oQlcial    super- 
vision,  subject    to    minute   directions    contained    in    city    h 
ordinances.        Restraints   and    regulations   atfect   almost   evex^.   -. 
imaginable.      Public  morals  and   public    health  come    nsder   olotfl 
official  scrutiny.      Boards  and  inspectorships   are  legion.      LiiccnM^] 
are  required  for  the  pursuit    of  various  avocations.      The    spirit  *>fl 
regulation  and  interference  manifests  itself  at  every  point. 

This  statement  of  facts  has  not  been  made  in  a  spirit  of  hostility  1 
to  Government  regulation.  I  have  endeavoured  to  describe  im- 
partially the  legislation  of  the  North-west.  While  it  mu»t  be  I 
conceded  that  very  many  of  these  undertakings,  restrictions,  and 
interferences  on  the  part  of  the  Government  are  advantageous  and 
commcntlable,  no  one  who  accepts  the  statement  of  facts  will  deny 
the  deplorable  tendency  to  reckless,  selfish,  and  strained  employ- 
ments of  the  State  prerogative.  Sball  the  laiatez-faire  theory  of 
government,  therefore,  be  yet  more  vigorously  expounded  m  «i 
antidote  ?  I  can  only  reply  that  the  theory  is  already  accepted  by 
these  legislators.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  would  be  surprised  if  he 
knew  how  many  were  his  disciples  and  admirers  among  tbo  Uiwyern 
and  law-makers  of  the  Western  States.  But  they  find  the  a  priori 
doctrines  tlicy  have  imbibed  so  grotesquely  foreign  to  the  facts  ami 
conditions  about  themj  that  they  are  unable  to  establish  any  con* 
nection  between  their  political  philosophy  and  their  practical  work 
in  building  States  and  shaping  legislation.  The  elfect  of  the 
laissez-faire  dogma  is  so  altogether  demoralizing  that  it  miut  be 
held  to  a  considerable  degree  responsible  for  the  rcckleaa  and  ill* 
considered  applications  of  the  State  power.  Failing  as  a  gnido 
to  its  adherents  in  matters  of  practical  legislation,  it  leared  thok 
without  rudder  or  compass.  But  the  conclusion  does  not  folloir 
that  there  are  no  general  views  of  the  State  and  its  function*  which 
would  have  a  tendency  to  make  the  Government  less  recklen  in  its 
aasumptious  and  interferences.  I  am  of  opinion  that  nothing  else 
could  have  so  wholesome  and  so  restraining  an  efiect  upon  thei0 
Western  legislators  as  a  thorough-going  conversion  to  the  doctrioeft 
which  radically  oppose  the  laissez-faire  school.     What  I  suggest  ia 
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a  new  application  of  the  Jiomceopathic  theory  of  curing  like  with 
like.  The  American  Economic  Association — a  new  body  including 
as  members  a  majority  of  the  best  political  and  economic  students 
of  the  country — frankly  repudiates  laissez-faire,  and  publishes  as 
the  first  in  its  "  Statement  of  Principles  " : — "  We  regard  the  State 
as  an  agency  whose  positive  assistance  is  one  of  the  indispensable 
conditions  of  human  progress."  Let  this  doctrine  be  accepted 
without  qualification.  Let  it  be  understood  that  it  is  within  the 
legitimate  proyince  of  the  State  to  do  anything  and  everything.  I 
am  convinced  that  the  result  of  an  emancipation  from  the  laissez- 
faire  bugbear,  which  now  exerts  so  unfortunate  an  influence,  would 
be  a  more  careful  and  scientific  law-making.  Each  new  proposition 
would  have  to  stand  or  fall  on  its  sheer  merits.  Statistical  and 
comparative  study  would  be  accorded  a  higher  value.  The  delusion 
that  Government  is  a  "necessary  evil/^  the  fallacy  that  social 
co-operation  in  the  form  of  State  activity  is  an  emasculating 
''paternalism/'  and  the  doctrinaire  assumption  that  the  State 
should  be  restricted  to  a  very  few  negative  functions — these  all 
having  been  swept  away,  there  would  appear  at  once  the  most 
intelligible  and  practical  reasons  why  good  judgment  and  caution 
shoidd  be  exercised  in  adding  to  the  undertakings  of  the  State. 
The  possibilities  of  novel  legislation  having  been  apparently  increased, 
responsibility  would  be  increased  in  more  than  like  measure.  Legis- 
lation would  be  subjected  to  keener  scrutiny,  business  conservatism 
would  have  freer  and  more  potent  operation  as  a  check,  and  there 
would  be  a  disposition  to  elect  abler  and  safer  law-makers.  Hobby- 
riders,  fanatics,  and  self-seeking  special  interests  would  have  greater 
difficulty  in  getting  their  foolish  or  objectionable  measures  into  the 
statute-books.  It  would  be  recognized  as  the  business  of  Government 
to  do  those  things  which,  under  the  circumstances  existing  for  any 
given  period,  it  could  do  wisely  and  well ;  and  it  would  he  held  the 
business  of  legislators  to  decide,  in  the  light  of  all  the  facts,  what 
those  things  were.  The  theories  of  a  Herbert  Spencer  could  afford 
little  practical  aid,  and  neither  could  the  theories  of  a  Henry  George ; 
for  the  laissez-faire  doctrine  of  government  is  as  foreign  to  the  true 
genius  of  social  and  political  life  in  the  Western  States  as  is  the 
nltra-SociaUstic  doctrine. 

Albert  Shaw. 
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FROM  the  poiut  of  view  of  the  native  English  playwright,  the 
actual  condition  of  the  French  stage  should  appear  to  be  moat 
satisfactory,  for  the  reason  that  French  plays  are  becoming  less  and 
less  suitable  for  adaptation  into  English,  and  consequently  that  happy 
day  must  be  approaching  when  the  London  managers  will  be  obliged 
to  appeal  to  the  dramatic  talent  of  their  countrymen,  instead  of 
wasting  money  on  buying  the  refusal  of  Parisian  novelties.  It  is 
true  that,  before  taking  this  grave  determination,  the  London 
managers  will  exhaust  the  resources  of  revivals ;  yet  those  resources 
are  limited,  and  sooner  or  later  the  playwrights  must  have  the  joy 
of  seeing  Mr,  Irving  risk  a  failure,  and  of  applauding  Mrs.  Kendal 
In  a  genuinely  English  character.  But  if  the  days  of  adaptations  from 
the  French  arc  numbered,  why  should  we  concern  ourselves  with  the 
contemporary  French  stage  ?  Why  speak  with  praise  or  blame  of 
authors  whose  works  can  be  of  no  practical  use  to  our  enlightened 
managers,  and  of  but  little  interest  to  our  English  public  ?  I  hope 
to  answer  these  questions  in  the  following  pages,  in  which  I  shall 
endeavour,  not  so  much  to  pass  judgment  on  particular  pieces, 
actors,  or  authors,  as  to  set  forth  methods  and  tendencies ;  to 
explain  facts  and  not  to  propound  theories.  My  conviction  is  that 
if  dramatic  art  is  to  be  resuscitated  in  England,  the  effort  of  our 
playwrights  must  be  directed  by  a  spirit  similar  in  tendency  to  that 
which  guides  the  militant  playwrights  of  contemporary  Franco.  Let 
us  attempt  to  discover  what  is  the  spirit  and  aim  of  these  milit&nt 
French  writers. 

Take  the  playbills  of  the  theatres  of  Paris  during  the  past  ten 
years.  "Who  are  the  prominent  authors?  Who  are  the  veterans 
and  who  are  the  youug  campaigners  ?     The  founders  of  the  moderu 
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French  stage  (Scribe,  Hugo^  and  the  elder  Dumas)  have  not  yet 
been  entirely  relegated  to  the  museum  of  literary  antiquities, 
Augier  and  Labiche  have  retired  from  active  service,  but  still  win 
applause  with  their  acquired  laurels.  Meilhac  and  Halevy  have 
dissolved  partnership,  and  Meilhac  alone  has  failed  to  keep  up  the 
reputation  of  the  old  firm.  Then  we  have  the  younger  Dumas, 
Sardou,  Dennery,  Gondinet,  Paillcron,  Ohuct,  and  Becque.  And 
finally  the  novelists  Goncourt,  Daudet,  and  Zola.  I  select  only 
typical  namcs^  and  omit  intentionally  many  young  authors  whose 
talent  has  been  manifested  only  within  the  limits  of  well-known 
formulae,  which  are  all  more  or  less  modifications  of  the  formula  of 
Scribe. 

Now,  of  the  above-mentioned  celebrated  authors,  the  best  known 
have  already  ceased  to  exercise  literary  influence.  No  French  play- 
wright would  think  of  taking  Hugo,  for  instance,  as  his  model ;  and 
the  more  recent  revivals  of  Hugo's  pieces  have  been  found  intolerable 
even  when  interpreted  in  the  most  excellent  manner.  Why? 
Because  the  conventionality  of  the  characters  is  flagrant,  and 
because  the  Parisians  of  the  present  day  demand  at  least  a  semblance 
of  reality  and  a  minimum  of  humanity  in  stage  plays.  Hugo's 
pieces  could  be  adequately  represented  by  means  of  marionettes,  the 
verse  being  declaimed  behind  the  scenes ;  for,  after  all,  Hugo  the 
playwright  was  a  brilliant  rhetorician,  who  propounded  lyrically  a 
certain  number  of  ideas,  of  antitheses,  and  of  moral  generalities  by 
means  of  conventional  characters  cast  in  moulds  that  vary  but 
very  slightly  in  the  different  plays.  Saint- Vallier,  Nangis,  and  Ruy 
H  Gomez ;  Blanche,  Marion,  and  Dona  Sol,  are  identical  masks, 
although  they  bear  different  names  in  the  three  pieces  of  "  Le  Roi 
s^amuse,^^  "  Marion  Delorme,"  and  "  Hernani."  Nowadays,  the 
French  still  applaud  the  poet,  but  no  longer  the  dramatist.  Half 
a  century  ago,  when  lingoes  pieces  were  played  by  actors  full  of 
romantic  fire,  and  penetrated  with  the  electricity  of  the  grandiose 
language,  the  ringing  rhymes,  and  the  prestigious  metaphors^  they 
must  have  produced  a  far  different  effect  from  that  which  they  now 
yield  when  played  by  contemporary  actors,  who,  in  order  to  satisfy 
both  themselves  and  the  public,  seek  natural  effects  and  the  illusion 
of  real  life.  Hugo's  plays  do  not  appeal  to  the  sensations,  but  to 
the  soul ;  they  arc  as  abstract  as  the  classical  tragedies  of  Corneillc 
and  Racine ;  and  withal  less  human,  because  they  are  less  observed 
^m  and  less  analytic.  The  milieu  of  the  pieces  is  as  conventional  as 
^Vthe  characters,  and  this  is  why  realism  of  scenery  and  of  costumes 
does  not  augment  their  effect,  or  throw  the  action  into  stronger 
relief.  The  modern  literary  audience  of  the  ('omedie  Fran^aise  is 
keenly  alive  to  the  psychological  nullity  of  Hugo's  plays,  with  their 
parade   of  masks    labelled    "  pride,"    "  satanic    malice,"   "  Castilian 
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honour/^  "  blind  love/*  "  pure  soul  in  a  vile  body,"  and  so  forth. 
As  far  as  matter  is  concerned,  the  dramatic  works  of  Victor  Uii|{0 
are  simply  the  rhetoric  of  1830,  darkened  by  Wertherism  ud 
Byronism — an  antiquated  rhetoric  apparelled  in  verse  of  xuagaificeftt 
beauty. 

And  yet  the  plays  and  prefaces  of  Hugo  sounded  iu  the  old  d 
like  the  clarions  of  war  and  of  victory.  Yes :  but  the  great  obj 
of  the  romantic  movement  iu  Franco  was  to  overthrow  the  formula 
of  classical  tragedy;  there  was  no  question  of  substitutiDg  realittB 
in  the  place  of  conventionalism.  The  llomanticiata  opposed  paanoii 
and  sublimity  against  cold  correctness.  The  llomantic  movenaeiit 
was  simply  a  question  of  costume  and  of  rhetoric. 

The  historical  drama  of  the  elder  J^umas  seems  to  be  as  thoroiigblT 
worn  out  as  the  romantic  drama  of  Hugo.  The  modern  drama  and  the 
^melodrama  remain,  but  the  old  formula  of  Dcnnery  no  longer  suffices 
infallibly,  as  was  proved  by  the  scofiBng  of  "  the  gods  ■'■'    at  a   recent 
revival  of  "  La  Grftce  de  Dieu."     In  the  ordinary  drama  you  kucfw 
in  advance  what  will  be  the  denouement,  but  yon  do  not  know  how  the 
author  will  reach  hi»$  goal ;  indeed  his  skiU  consists  precisely  in  eompti 
eating  incidents,  and  thereby  increasing  the  pleasure  of  the  public  as  ka 
leads  them  towards  the  solution  of  the  riddle.     The  pleasure  derived 
from  this  kind  of  dramatic  art  is  purely  physical ;  the  eti'ect  is  sure  aud 
violent ;  and  literature  and  taste  have  nothing  to  do  witli  it.      Tbc 
processes  of  the  old  fairy  piece,  and  of  the  spectacular  scientific  piece, 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  melodrama.      In  the  one  you  have  half  a 
dozen  persons  acting  under  the  influence  of  a  good  and  of  a  bad  geiiiiw; 
and  the  skill  of   the  author  lies  in  inventing  catastrophes,  obstacles* 
and    hair-breadth    escapes,    and    in    finally   rewarding    virtue    and 
punishing  wickedness.    In  the  scientific  fairy  piece  you  have  a  traitor 
and  a  saviour  who  fulfil  the  offices  of  the  good  and  of  the  bad  genins  ; 
and  tbe  catastrophes  aud  obstacles,  instead  of  being  miraculous,  are 
possible,  such  as  the  elements,  wild  beasts,  the  explosion  of  a  steam* 
boat  boiler,  the  wreck  of  a  railway  train.      Such  is   the   mechanism 
employed  in    Jules   ^'e^ne'8   pieces,  which  are   not  presentations  of 
real  life  in  real  surroundings,  for   the  characters  arc  absolutely  con- 
ventional, and  the  discoveries  of  science  intervene  at  will  precisely  as 
talismans  and  genii  in  the  old  spectacular  fairy  piece. 

Sardou,  I  need  hardly  say,  does  not  enjoy  the  literary  esteem  of 
liis  French  Contemporaries,  No  one  would  be  foolish  enough  to 
deny  his  prodigious  skill,  his  comprehension  of  gross  scenic  ciTecf, 
his  qualities  of  amusing  movement.  Sardou  has  written  one  histories] 
drama,  "  Patrie/*  which  holds  the  stage  ;  he  aimed  at  literary  success 
and  failed  in  "La  Hainc;"  and  since  then  he  has  deliberately 
sought  vulgar  applause  and  the  money  it  ])roduce8  with  a  cynical 
singleness  of  purpose  which  at  least  fortifies  him  against  eriticHDi, 
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lis  process  of  puzzle-constructing  is  to  choose  an  aciualilt,  that  is  to 
ly,  some  fact  of  momentary  public  interest ;  to  present  that  fact  by 
means  of  the  requisite  number  of  characters  \rho  will  enact  a  drama 
iu  a  vtilicn  which  will  lend  itself  to  the  painting  of  manners.  Such 
pieces  are  "  Kabagas,"  "La  Famille  Benoiton/'  "Dora/'  and 
*'  Fedora."  Sardon  made  a  successful  incursion  into  the  domain  of 
spectacular  drama  with  "  Theodora/'  In  "  Georgette  "  he  trcspafescd 
on  Dumab  territory  and  was  punished  by  failure.  In  "  Le  Croco- 
dile "  he  attempted  to  dethrone  Jtdes  Verne  in  the  realm  of  the 
«cientirt co-geographical  spectacular  piece>  and  was  routed  so  miserably 
that  he  has  almost  ruined  the  theatrical  manager  who  seconded  his 
venture.  All  wc  need  say  to  characterise  Sardou's  work  is  that  it  ib 
essentially  anecdotic  and  amusing  ;  the  author's  chicfest  concern  is  to 
bide  the  strings  by  which  he  pulls  his  marionettes  and  makes  them 
manoeuTre  entertainingly. 

Labiche  for  more  than  thirty  years  has  personified  langhtcr  ju 
France.  He  has  achieved  the  ideal  of  the  vaudeville,  into  which  he 
has  put  a  wonderful  amount  of  observation ;  and  yet  he  is  neither  a 
moralist  nor  a  philosopher,  but  simply  a  laugher,  who  even  in  vice 
Bees  only  comic  incidents.  The  expression  of  his  broad,  human,  racy 
and  abundant  verve  is  laughter,  and  laughter  alone.  But  is  not 
laughter  the  essence  of  the  vaudeville,  where  even  the  most  abomin- 
able and  the  most  tragic  situations  neither  revolt  nor  terrify  us,  since 
we  know  that  it  is  all  make-believe,  puisrpie  c'est  pour  rire  ? 

Now,  let  us  compare  Labiche's  "  Chapeau  de  paille  d'ltalie  "  with 
a  comedy -vaudeville  by  Meilhac  and  Halevy,  "La  Boule,'"'  for  instance, 
or,  better  still,  "  La  Cigale."  We  are  here  in  presence  of  the 
expression  of  two  epochs,  of  two  diflcrcut  societies.  Meilhac  and 
Halevy  are  laughers  too,  but  their  laugh  is  not  like  the  broad,  joUy 
and  sometimes  liabelaisian  laugh  of  Labiche ,-  it  is  rather  a  nervous 
laugh,  less  human,  less  spontaneous.  The  invention  of  the  piece  too 
is  narrower;  the  manners  depicted  arc  not  common  to  French 
liumanity ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  almost  exclusively  Parisian,  and 
the  M'it  and  dialogue  are  perhaps  not  thoroughly  intelligible  outside 
the  fortifications  of  Faria.  And  the  formula,  the  framework  of  the 
piece,  the  ficdks  so  necessary,  according  to  the  doctrines  of  Scribe 
and  Sardou,  and  of  Sarcey,  the  great  critic?  Yes,  let  us  look  for 
the  formula.  After  all,  perhaps  Meilhac  and  Halevy  have  abandoned 
the  methods  of  Scribe  and  Sardou.  Evidently,  the  interest  of  their 
comedies  does  not  lie  in  plot  and  intrigiie  ;  it  lies  simply  iu  the 
painting  of  isolated  tableaux.  The  first  act  <;»f  all  their  comedies  is 
invariably  excellent,  because  in  it  they  present  their  characters  by 
analyzing  them  in  an  exact  manner,  basing  their  analysis  on  observa- 
tion. In  the  succeeding  acts  this  exact  portraiture  of  some  original 
phase  of  contemporary  life  is  developed  slightly  in  the  direction  of 
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caricaturej  and  at  the  same  time  an  element  of  fantastic  and  nervous 
gaiety  is  introduced,  often  in  order  to  show  to  advantage  the  special 
and  eccentric  gifts  of  certain  actors.  But  in  all  the  comedies  of 
Meilhac  and  Halevy,  there  will  be  found  an  admirable  endeavour  to 
put  on  the  stage,  in  scrupulously  exact  material  surroundings,  some 
original  detail  revealed  by  clever  analysis  of  modern  French  life. 

The  humanity  of  Meilhac  and  Halevy  is  limited  and  essentially 
Parisian,  but  their  dramatic  formula  is  liberal  and  broad.  The 
humanity  depicted  by  Alexander  Dumas  the  younger,  is  even  more 
exceptional  than  that  of  Meilhac  and  Halevy,  for  one  cannot 
always  describe  it  as  Parisian ;  it  is  a  humanity  created  specially 
by  Dumas  for  the  requirements  of  his  argument.  Not  that  one 
can  accuse  Dumas  of  lack  of  observation,  for  no  man  is  more 
keenly  alive  to  all  that  is  goiug  on  in  modem  Paris  than  the  author 
of  "  Francillon/'  And  it  is,  thanks  to  his  alert  curiosity,  that 
Dumas,  with  his  very  marked  personality,  remains  "  in  the  move- 
ment," as  the  Parisians  say ;  whereas  his  great  rival  Augier  has 
become  fossilised  in  his  retreat  at  Croissy,  where  he  lives  shut  out 
from  the  world,  and  refusing  to  go  down  to  the  port  and  sec  what 
the  ships  bring  in,  Dumas,  on  the  contrary,  is  constantly  sauntering 
along  the  jetty,  questioning  the  bronzed  captains  and  the  young 
midshipmcu,  gossippiug  with  the  travellers,  and  examining  the 
cargoes  that  the  stevedores  of  literature  arc  unloading.  Doubtless, 
many  of  the  novelties  brought  ashore  irritate  him  ;  but  at  any  rate 
he  knows  that  they  exist;  he  is  not  protected  from  their  influence 
by  a  cuirass  of  deliberate  indifference.  In  his  last  piece,  *'  Fran- 
cillon,*' for  instance,  the  minute  exactitude  of  certain  details  of 
mise  en  scene  and  of  pantomime  show  that  Dumas  is  fully  aware  of 
the  efforts  which  are  being  made  to  transport  on  to  the  stage  the 
realism  of  the  modern  novel.  Indeed,  whatever  may  be  said  about 
"  Francillon  '* — and  certainly  no  one  who  knows  modem  Paris  will 
deny  that  this  pernicious  picture  of  insinuating  corruption  rests  on 
a  basis  of  observation — it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  the  production 
of  a  fine  and  distinguished  intellect,  but  of  an  intellect  whose  ideal 
is  practical  before  it  is  artistic.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  JEhimas 
is  a  practical  dramatist  in  the  sense  that,  like  Sardou,  he  aims  only 
at  pecuniary  success ;  but  simply  that  he  regards  the  theatre  as  a 
sort  of  lay  pulpit  from  which  to  proclaiai  social,  moral,  and  philo- 
sophical truths.  Dumas  is  a  preacher  and  a  moralist ;  he  wishes  to 
be  in  his  way  a  legislator  and  to  transform  the  world.  But» 
whether  he  poses  as  preacher  or  legislator,  be  must  havo  an. 
audience ;  for  the  mouth  that  speaks  labours  in  vain  if  there 
be  no  ear  to  receive  the  good  word.  Now,  the  only  way  to 
attract  an  audience  is  to  interest,  to  move,  to  amuse ;  and 
therefore  Dumas  employs  all  the  means  which  his  nnUeUf  the 
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places  at  his  disposal  for  this  purpose.  Having  an  idea,  a  paradox, 
or  a  truth  to  expound,  he  chooses  some  fact,  some  series  of  facts,  or, 
in  other  words,  a  dramatic  action,  which  renders  that  idea  or  truth 
living,  logical,  and  conclusive  to  the  spectator's  mind.  This  method 
is  directly  contrary  to  the  theory  of  art  for  art's  sake — a  theory  by 
the  way  which  was  not  that  of  .^schylus,  Sophocles,  or  Euripides, 
nor  yet  of  Corneille  or  of  Moliere,  who  never  neglects  to  set  forth 
the  moral  of  his  comedies  by  the  mouth  of  some  Thouveuin  or  some 
Olivier  de  Jalin.  There  are  minds  of  exquisite  fibre  which  are 
satisfied  with  the  purely  plastic  attitude  of  things ;  there  are  minds 
of  singular  subtlety  which  delight  in  the  analysis  of  sentiments  and 
ideas;  there  are,  again,  minds  which  are  disposed  to  ponder  over  the 
notions  of  good  and  evil,  to  discuss  and  judge  conduct,  to  seek  the 
solution  of  moral  and  religious  problems.  The  spectacle  of  life  is 
immense  and  varied  enough  to  justify  all  these  points  of  view, 
whether  of  sensation,  or  of  psychology,  or  of  conscience.  The 
essential  thing  is,  that  in  the  reproduction  of  the  spectacle  of  reality 
which  art  gives,  the  impression  of  beauty,  the  delicacy  of  the 
mechanism  of  the  soul,  or  the  workings  of  conscience  or  of  moral 
motives,  should  be  presented  by  means  of  possible,  logical,  and  real 
beings.  This  is  not  often  the  case  in  the  plays  of  Alexander  Dumas, 
who  does  not  always  distinguish  between  the  logic  that  is  based  upon 
truth  and  the  logic  that  rests  upon  paradox.  It  has  been  well  said 
that  Dumas  starts  indeed  from  truth  and  reality,  but  he  uses  truth 
simply  as  a  springboard  whence  to  jump  into  a  region  created 
by  his  own  fancy.  The  criticism  is  just,  and  the  whole  theatricai 
skill    of   Dumas    consists    in    so    dazzling    you   with    the  apparent 


and    swift    logic    of   his    true    or    false    reasoning,    so 


bewildering 


you  with  the  unceasing  fireworks  of  his  wit,  so  fascinating  you 
with  the  rapid  and  amusing  enunciation  of  his  specious 
arguments,  that  it  is  only  when  you  are  putting  on  your 
overcoat  in  the  vestibule  of  the  theatre,  that  you  begin  to  perceive 
that,  in  spite  of  an  air  of  profundity,  Dumas'  reasoning  is  superficial, 
paradoxical,  and  full  of  pitfalls.  And,  the  more  you  think  over  the 
piece,  the  more  you  admire  the  cleverness  of  the  conjuring,  which  is 
indeed  so  dexterous  that  the  author  himself  is  dupe  of  the  prodigious 
skill  of  his  dialogued  argumentation,  and  believes  sincerely  that  his 
reasoning  puppets  are  facsimiles  of  real  living  men,  although  they  all 
talk  like  Dumas,  and  although  they  all  scintillate  with  witticisms 
and  epigrams  bearing  the  trade-mark  of  the  author.  Nay,  more ; 
not  only  does  Dumas  create  types  to  personify  ideas  of  his  own,  but, 
80  excellently  is  the  type  constructed,  that  from  the  stage  it  has  a 
reflex  action  on  Parisian  humanity.  Thus  have  we  seen  in  Paris 
women  who  have  moulded  themselves  on  the  model  of  the  impro- 
bable type  of  Mrs.  Clarkson  in  "  L'Etrangere,"  which,  though  pro- 
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nounced  unanimously,  at  the  time  when  the  play  was  prodaced^H 
be  impossible  and  unreal,  has  since  become,  by  this  curiotii  ndt 
action  of  the  dramatist,  both  possible  and  real.  In  brief,  we  mftjr 
conclude  that  in  his  plays  Dumas  does  not  paint  human  nature  at 
large;  absorbed  by  his  moral  themes  of  the  social  relations  olf  mett 
and  women  of  the  upper  classes,  he  confines  himself  to  the  study  of 
particular  cases;  and  as  a  rule  his  characters  represent  ideas,  and  not 
essentially  and  primarily  men  and  women.  Even  admitting  the 
relative  humanity  of  some  of  his  characters,  notably  of  Iiia  iromen, 
one  is  tempted  to  condemn  Dumas  as  a  corrupter,  rather  thsn  to 
laud  him  as  a  moralist.  Tlie  atmosphere  of  nearly  all  his  pieces  ia 
laden  with  the  equivocal  odours  that  rise  from  certain  i>hy8iologic8f 
phenomena  when  observed  too  closely — it  smells  of  opoponax  and 
heliotrope,  and  of  the  voluptuous  perfumes  of  unedifying  boudoin. 
After  all,  what  does  one  care  whether  Francillou  be  a  wronged  wife, 
a  patient  for  Charcot,  or  a  future  Baronnc  d'Ange?  As  a  wonaan  she 
is  a  peculiar  product  of  a  very  limited  and  little  known  social  zone; 
she  is  a  Parisieune,  if  you  will,  but  a  very  exceptional  Parisieime. 

The  authors  whom  I  have  already  noticed  have  been,  or  still  are, 
famous  for  their  success ;  but  the  most  successful  man  of  the  day  and 
of  tbe  century,  both  as  a  dramatist  and  as  a  novelist,  is  M.  Georges 
Ohnet.  By  the  number  of  his  editions  and  by  the  long:  runs  of  his 
plays  he  leaves  far  behind  him  all  his  French  contemporaries.  Tnrh 
his  success  is  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  French  bookselling,  and  ii 
the  annals  of  tbe  French  stage.  M.  Ohnet  is  a  very  ingenious  aod 
prudent  gentleman :  he  never  risks  a  new  story  or  a  new  plot :  his 
subjects  arc  all  old  stagers  which  have  been  tried  and  approved  bj 
the  public  ;  his  inspiration  is  twofold,  bourgeois  on  the  one  hand 
romantic  on  the  other — bourgeois,  inasmuch  as  he  delights  to  paio^ 
the  ^"ictory  of  the  plebeian  over  the  noblesse ;  romantic  in  that  he 
invari.ibly  depicts  the  triumph  of  virtue  over  vice.  In  some  of  his 
novels  and  plays  the  glorification  of  commerce  and  industry  domi- 
nates ;  in  others  it  is  the  praise  of  virtue  which  prevails  ;  in  all  the 
author  shows  his  almost  equal  respect  for  the  Ecole  Polytechnique, 
and  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  reproach  M. 
Ohnet  with  the  oldncss  of  his  subjects ;  all  subjects  are  old,  but  the 
triumph  of  the  artist  is  precisely  in  rejuvenating  these  old  themes  by 
the  invention  of  characters,  by  the  study  of  manners,  by  novelty  of 
form,  by  his  personal  vision  of  reality.  M,  Ohnet  has  absolutely  no 
artistic  quality ;  his  novels  and  plays  have  no  literary  merit,  because 
the  characters  which  he  puts  on  the  scene  have  no  persoi    ''  fl  no 

individual  existence,  and  because  the  situations  ia    win  y  act 

have  lost  all  interest,  from  the  fact  that  they  have  been  worn  out  by 
long  service.      Like  the  dramatis  personteof  Hugo's  rorv 
AI.  Ohnet's  characters  arc  conventional  masks  of  the  niuii  >_  .y- 
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ing  coiumonplaceness — marionettes  on  which  are  hung  labels, 
"virtue/'  "kindness,"  "  perjury/'  "deTilish  wickedness/'  "angelic 
goodness."  In  one  piece  the  marionette  "  noble  woman  "  is  won  by 
the  marionette  "  plebeian  man  ; "  in  "  Lise  Fleuron "  we  have  a 
marionette  ticketed  "  virtuous  actress  who  has  only  one  lover  and 
keeps  her  old  mother ; "  this  good  marionette  is  blonde,  and  is  of 
course  persecuted  by  a  wicked  brunette ;  in  the  "  Grande  Marniere  ** 
we  have  once  more  the  marionette  "  handsome  plebeian/'  who  loves 
the  marionette  "  aristocratic  lady/'  and  their  love  is  crossed  by  the 
hostility  of  their  respective  parents.  But  the  summum  of  sickening 
banality  has  been  reached  by  M.  Ohnet  in  his  last  piece,  "  La  Com- 
ftesse  Sarah."  The  marionette  labelled  ''Sarah,  eccentric  demon ''  is 
larried  in  the  first  act  to  a  marionette  labelled  "  old  general."  The 
starting-point  is  the  union  of  a  young  wife  and  an  old  husband. 
Given  that  Sarah  is  a  demon  and  that  the  old  general  is  still  in  active 
service,  what  will  happen  ?  Evidently  the  old  general  will  fare  no 
better  than  Sganarellc.  And  who  will  be  the  instrument  of  the 
rdisaster  ?  The  general's  aide-de-camp.  And  who  shall  represent 
[virtue  in  the  piece  ?  The  general's  niece,  whom  wc  will  call  Blanche, 
^canse  she  is  pure.  Nay,  she  is  even  purer  than  swan's-down  or 
'idriven  snow,  so  we  will  call  her  Blanche  de  Cygne.  Now  we  will 
set  the  marionette's  "  virtue  "  and  "  vice  "  to  fight ;  the  old  general 
shall  represent  abnegation  and  sacrifice ;  the  aide-de-camp  shall  he 
r«avcd  from  the  clutches  of  the  demon  Sarah,  and  married  to  the 
[angel  Blanche  ;  in  the  last  act  the  triumph  of  virtue  will  be  noted, 
rand  the  demon  Sarah  will  drown  herself,  thus  demonstrating  the  fact 
[that  in  this  world  of  M.  Ohnet  vice  is  always  punished  and  virtue 
I  way  8  rewarded. 
Evidently  M.  Ohuet's  novels  and  plays  have  no  place  in  literature 
any  more  than  the  feuilletons  of  the  Fflit  Journal,  to  which  they 
are  often  inferior.  M.  Ohnet  is  the  abomination  of  literary  France. 
lAnd  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  is  a  singularly  clever  and  rarely 
[gifted  gentleman,  unique  in  his  way,  for  up  till  now  no  rival  has 
[appeared  who  is  sutficicntly  gifted  to  be  able  to  produce  an  identical 
[article  of  commerce — an  article  which  seems  like  literature,  and 
'therefore  flatters  the  bourgeois ;  and  an  article  which  exactly  fits  the 
mind  of  the  bourgeois  because  he  can  understand  all  that  the  writer 
says ;  because  he  can  comprehend  all  his  dreams,  the  writer's  ideal 
leing  the  exact  counterpart  of  his  own  ;  and  because,  in  the  happy 
ViUnouemPfit  and  in  the  lying  embellishment  of  this  disjointed  world, 
[the  bourgeois  finds  consolation.  "  M.  Ohnet/'  says  the  bourgeois, 
not  without  some  truth,  "  is  not  like  those  horrid  literary  novelists 
I  who  terrify  you  by  their  audacious  situations,  and  disconcert  the 
^■simple  reader  by  their  mysterious  refinements  and  artistic  arcana 
^B  which  only  the  mandarins  can  appreciate." 
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Next  let  us  come  to  the  reformere  and  revolutionaries,  to 
raalconteats  whose  ideas  have  been  making  rapid  progress  within  the 
past  ten  years,  and  whose  leaders  are  Alphonse  Daudet,  Zola,  Edmond 
de  Goncourt — in  theory  and  by  his  considerable  literary  influence — 
and  Henri  Becque,  who  battles  on  his  own  account,  but  in  the 
cause  as  the  novelists  just  mentioned.  Now,  it  is  not  my  inten 
to  father  theories  upon  any  of  these  eminent  writers,  or  to  represent 
any  one  of  them  as  the  inventor  of  a  new  formula.  To  this  delusive 
honour  they  do  not  aspire,  being  fully  convinced  that  no  new  technical 
process  or  formula  has  ever  produced  a  new  and  liring  art,  and  that 
no  theory  or  system  can  be  made  amjile  enough  to  contain  all  the 
manifestations  of  art.  Nowadays  one  would  no  more  think  of 
writing  a  grammar  of  the  dramatic  art  than  one  would  think  of 
writing  a  grammar  of  the  arts  of  design,  as  the  late  Charles  Blanc 
did  at  a  not  distant  epoch,  when  the  antiquated  pseudo-science  of 
cesthetics  had  not  yet  been  disdainfully  abandoned  to  the  speculations 
of  collegians  fresh  from  the  lecture-room.  In  all  the  arts,  the  only 
safety  is  to  start  from  reality ;  the  only  fountain  of  Jouveuce  for  a 
worn-out  or  misguided  art  is  the  return  to  reality.  Reality  raurt 
inspire  the  artist's  thought,  for  healthy  and  robust  novelty  comes 
from  new  observation,  and  not  from  a  new  formula.  This  statement 
sums  up  in  brief  the  whole  artistic  movement  of  coutenaporary 
France,  both  in  the  plastic,  the  literary,  and  even  the  musical  arts. 
The  tendency  which  even   the  conservative  and  less   perspicacious 

'critics,  like  Sarcey,  are  forced  to  admit  is  that  the  young  generations 
lire  rebellious  to  the  charms  of  the  old  vaudeville,  of  the 
conventional  tragedy,  of  the  well- constructed  puzzle-pieces  of 
Scribe  and  Sardou,  and  even  of  the  sermon-pieces  of  Dumas  with 
all  their  brilliancy  and  ability.  They  demand  on  the  stage  more 
direct,   more  exact  and  more  minute  observation  of  reality.     The 

►  old-fashioned  critics  protest  in   the  name  of  "the  laws  of  Ibcatriesl 

[perspective."  Daudet's  "  Sapho "  and  his  new  piece  "  Nunia 
Houmestan,"  Becquc's  "Corbeaux"  and  "La  Parisienne,"  Erckmann- 
Chatrian's  "  L'nmi  Fritz,"  indeed  every  play  that  is  not  constructed 

[according  to  the  formula  of  Scribe  is  condemned  by  the  conservatives 
their  stock  phrase  *'  ce  n'est  pas  du  theAtre/^      What  does  this 
lean  ?      It    means  simply   that   the    formula    of    Scribe,   created 

[yesterday,  will  exist  no  longer  to-morrow.  It  means  that  during 
the  past  fifty  years  plot,  intrigue,  and  framework  have  taken  the 
lion's  share  in  French  dramatic  literature.    It  means  that  the  formula 

'Of  Scribe  has  acquired  great  authority  because  it  has  enabled  the  French 
to  manufacture  plays  for  exportation,  plays  which  can  be  acted  an 
where  and   everywhere    because  they   have  no  accent,  no  vigo 

kXiative    stamp,    no    individuality,    and   because  the   characters 

marionettes  without  nationality  ur  personality,  manoeuvring  io  a 
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of  worn-out  or  absurd  situations.  In  England  these  puppets  can 
be  dressed  as  Englishmen^  in  Germany  as  Gerinansi,  in  Russia  as 
Russians ;  they  are  mere  details  in  a  neatly  coustructcd  mechanism 
■which  is  easily  intelligible  to  the  crowd  and  holds  the  attention  of 
the  public  by  purely  physical  curiosity,  *'  For  half  a  century/'  it  is 
said  with  pride  by  some  French  critics,  "  our  dramatists  have  supplied 
j^the  stages  of  all  the  capitals  of  Europe."  This  is  no  proof  of  the 
luperiority  of  the  French  dramatists :  on  the  contrary,  it  is  an 
indication  that  their  plays  have  been  wanting  in  racy  originality. 
You  can  adopt  into  English  "  Le  Maitre  de  Forges  ; "  you  can  make 
an  Anglo-French  marmalade  out  of  '*  Odette  **  or  "  Fedora ;  "  you 
jan  mutilate  a  vaudeville  and  convert  it  into  "  Pink  Dominoes  ;  "  but 
^you  cannot  transplant  "  L' Arlcsienne  "  from  her  native  soil  any  more 
than  you  can  render  the  character  of  Sir  John  Falataff  by  a  French 
translation  of  the  r6le.  And  this  fact  goes  to  explain  my  anticipa- 
tion of  a  renascence  of  English  dramatic  art  owing  to  the  very  dearth 
of  adaptable  French  material.  The  morality  of  the  French  stage 
and  the  ivxture  of  the  subjects  of  French  pieces  are  here  out  of  the 
question  :  the  point  to  be  remembered  is  that  the  old  formulae  are 
going  out  of  fashion,  and  that  the  piece  the  whole  interest  of  which 
rests  on  combinations  of  situations,  on  the  arrangement  of  the 
elements  of  a  rebus,  no  longer  monopolizes  the  French  stage. 
Furthermore,  it  is  by  abandoning  the  old  formulje  and  by  starting 
from  reality,  in  the  spirit  of  the  modern  French  artists,  that  our  own 
playwrights  may  hope  to  create  personal,  original,  and  native  pieces, 
peopled  by  English  characters  acting  in  a  milieu  of  English  life  and 
manners. 

As  I  have  already  said,  the  dramatic  reform  moveraent  in  France 
originates  with  the  novelists.  Compared  with  the  magnificent 
development  of  the  novel  and  of  lyric  poetry,  as  represented  by 
Balzac  and  Victor  Hugo,  the  dramatic  art  of  modern  France  seems 
jaltry.  Above  all,  dramatic  art  has  not  conquered  that  complete 
liberty  which  is  the  privilege  of  the  novel  and  of  poetry ;  it  is  still 
jaralyzed  by  conventions  of  all  kinds,  which,  however,  are  happil/ 
)eing  broken  down  ;  and  none  have  contributed  more  towards  this 
desirable  end  than  Emile  Zola  by  his  polemical  writings,  and" 
Alphonsc  Daudct  by  his  two  last  pieces,  "  Sapho "  and  "  Numa 
Koumestan."  I  am  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  ideas  of  these  two 
eminent  writers  to  venture  to  present  them  in  an  impartial  resume 
for  the  consideration  of  our  English  playwrights.  As  fur  the  novelist, 
so  for  the  dramatist,  Daudct  believes  that  the  great  and  indispens- 
able gift,  is  the  gift  of  observation,  the  gift  of  seeing  life.  Evidently 
in  a  play  as  in  a  novel,  composition  is  necessary ;  that  is  to  say, 
that,  within  fixed  limits  of  space  or  of  time,  the  author  must  know 
how  to  present  his  characters  and  to  make  them  act  their  parts  iu 
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the  story.  But  how  shall  they  act  ?  Shall  their  deeds  be  regulat 
by  a  set  formula,  and  shall  there  be  without  fail  the  »chne  hfalr^ 
•which  Sarcey  is  always  lookiug  out  for  ?  The  schne  a  /aire  belongs 
to  the  antiquated  couceptiou  of  the  stage-play  aa  a  rebua  or  aa 
arithmetical  problem,  in  which,  from  certain  given  elements,  yen. 
can  guess  the  solution.  Daudet,  on  the  contrary,  pretends  not  to 
construct  puzzles,  but  to  reproduce  on  the  stage  aspects  of  real  life 
as  he  has  seen  and  felt  them  ;  and,  his  vision  of  reality  beini^ 
personal,  he  proposes  to  give  us  something  original  and  unexpected. 
Is  there  a  sci^ne  a  /aire  in  "  Macbeth,"  he  would  ask  ?  In  the 
matter  of  denouenitmts,  again,  Daudet  is  equally  opposed  to  the 
system  of  those  authors  whose  chief  aim  is  to  please  the  public  by 
facile  optimism.  "  What !  during  four  acts,"  he  exclaims,  "  I  set 
forth  my  characters  on  the  stage  with  a  care  for  truth,  and  in.  t2ie 
fifth  act  I  mu£t  make  these  characters  belie  themselves  because  the 
public  demands  a  happy  conclusion,  which  will  not  interfere  with 
the  tranquillity  of  its  night's  rest  ?  "  If  the  theatre  is  to  attract 
artists  it  must  be  freed  from  conventional  characters  and  from  the 
tricks  of  formidae,  aud  the  artist  must  be  allowed,  both  in  his  text 
and  by  scenery  and  pantomime,  to  aim  at  that  illusion  of  reality, 
of  milieu,  and  of  ambient  atmosphere,  which  he  obtains  in  the  noTcl 
by  means  of  description  and  observation. 

Here  it  may  be  noticed  that  Daudet  regards  dramatic  art  from  a 
point  of  view  directly  opposed  to  the  point  of  view  of  Dumas,  for 
instance.  Daudet  does  not  conclude ;  he  docs  not  consider  it  hit 
business  to  draw  the  moral  which  may  be  implied  by  the  story  hs 
tells  ;  nor  does  he  think  it  sufficient  to  study  character  and  to  seek 
the  hidden  springs  of  human  action ;  he  desires  above  all  things  to 
reproduce  with  the  life  of  art  the  real  human  being  with  his  plaitk 
aspect,  his  gestures,  his  attitudes,  his  manners  and  customs,  his 
habit  of  body,  of  life,  aud  of  mind.  And  this  individual  man  Of 
woman  that  he  evokes  in  his  novels,  he  wishes  to  transport  tttU 
more  realistically  on  to  the  stage.  This,  too,  is  the  ambition  of 
Eecque,  and  of  Zola. 

In  answer  to  these  pretentions  of  the  novelists,  and  in  answer  to 
the  realism  of  action  aud  dialogue  in  Becque's  "  Parisicnne,"  for 
example,  the  critics  object  that  the  dramatist's  art  is  a  synthetic  art, 
and  the  novelist's  art  an  analytic  art ;  that  the  dramatic'  poet  createi 
characters  by  means  of  concentration  and  simplification,  and  lh« 
novelist  by  means  of  analysis  and  the  accumulation  of  contracting  facU 
and  sentiments.  This  objection  is  a  remnant  of  the  eternal  maniA 
for  making  theories  and  raising  obstacles.  Is  there  no  analysis  in 
"  Hamlet  'f "  Is  not  Corncille  an  analyst  ?  And  Molierc'a  charactcn, 
do  they  not  anal^'se  tliemselves  in  long  speeches,  and  are  tbey  ooi 
planted  before  the  public  in  cLaracteristic  attitudes  ?  Are  nc'  -c'ft 
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life-size  on  the   grey  uentral  background  of  a  simple  plot,  which, 
\Fith  its  facts  and  episodes,  is  always  subordinated  to  the  characters  ? 

!Does  Corneille  trouble  himself  about  the  denouement  of  his  trage- 
dies, or  about  these  complications  dear  to  Scribe  which  are  destined 
to  make  the  spectator  pant  with  expectation  ?  After  all,  what  is 
the  burden  of  Zola's  doctrine  in  his  two  volumes  of  dramatic 
criticism,  "  Kos  auteurs  dramatiques,'*  and  "  Le  Naturalisme  au 
TheAtre  ? "  It  is  the  perpetual  contrast  of  the  formula  of  Scribe 
and  Sardou  with  the  formula  of  Corneille  and  Moliere ;  of  the 
complicated  meohanism  of  the  former,  and  the  simplicity  of  the 
latter  ;  of  the  profound  typical  humanity  of  the  one,  and  the  con- 
ventionality and  wire-pulling  of  the  other.  In  the  dramatic  formula 
of  the  seventeenth  century  we  find  long  descriptions,  minute  narra- 
tives, interminable  analysis.  In  the  formula  of  Scribe  and  Sardou 
we  find  no  description,  no  analysis,  nothing  but  action  and  incident, 
the  desire  to  amuse  continually  and  rapidly.  The  spectators  of 
orneille,  Moliere,  and  Regnard,  were  content  to  listen ;  the  spec- 
[lators  of  to-day  demand  the  action  itself  and  not  the  description  of 
it ;  they  want  to  see  the  characters  going  and  coming  and  liviug  in 
heir  natural  milieu.  In  the  satisfaction  of  this  demand  dramatic 
art  has  gained  in  scenic  reality,  but  it  has  lost  in  superior  truth, 
because  the  facts  have  been  allowed  to  predominate  at  the  expense 
of  the  personages  who  have  become  conventional  puppets ;  in  other 
words,  in  the  piece  with  a   plot  there   remains   nothing  but  action, 

E while  the  study  of  character  has  disappeared.  The  whole  ideal  of 
Zola  is  to  keep  and  improve  the  framework  of  reality,  and  to  restore, 
in  the  composition  of  the  piece,  the  simplicity  of  the  classical 
writers,  their  psychological  and  physiological  analysis,  and  their 
secret  of  allowing  the  idea  to  develop  by  itself  from  the  very  logic 
of  the  sentiments  of  the  characters.  In  short,  Zola  regards  the 
stage  as  a  living  picture  where  man  is  the  most  important  element, 
where  facts  are  determined  only  by  acts,  and  where  the  eternal 
subject  remains  the  creation  of  original  figures  animated  by  human 
passions.  In  his  pieces  like  "  L'Assommoir  "  and  "  Le  Ventre  de 
Paris,''  Zola  has  already  shown  that  the  old  melodrama  can  be  trans- 
formed by  exactness  in  scenery  and  characters,  and  by  the  presenta- 
^^tion  of  a  simple  and  popular  story  in  a  framework  of  reality.  As  for 
^fliis  sombre  and  incomplete  tragedy  of  "  llenee/'  produced  last  month 
'  at  the  Vaudeville,  no  one  is  more  ready  to  criticize  it  than  the  author 
himself.  His  fame  as  a  novelist,  and  hia  uncompromising  audacity 
as  a  polemist,  have  created  for  Zola  an  exceptional  position  in 
ontcmporary  French  literature ;  the  public  expects  too  much  from 
ira  all  at  once ;  Zola  the  producer  is  judged  by  the  standards  laid 
own  by  Zola  the  critic,  and  he  is  naturally  found  wanting,  for  it  is 
given  to  no  man  to  realize  his  ideal.     Happy  the  man  who  succeeds 
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in  expressing  a  fragment  of  that  truth  which  is  in  him  !  Far  from 
condemning  "  Renee"  without  appeal,  I  should  be  rather  tempted  to 
anticipate  a  new  judgment  in  ten  years'  time,  when  "  Renee,"  with  all 
its  defects,  will  be  classed  finally  as  marking  a  curious  and  typical 
stage  in  the  author's  dramatic  development.  Meanwhile  let  us  regartf 
"Renee"  as  a  simple  experiment,  and,  this  being  the  case,  the  mere  fact 
that  the  piece  held  the  stage  at  all,  in  spite  of  the  hostility  and  even 
the  absolute  mendacity  of  certain  Parisian  critics,  proves  that  the 
public  takes  an  interest  in  the  experiment  and  recognizes  the  strength 
and  the  concise  verity  of  many  scenes  in  the  piece. 

The  question  of  the  new   French   dramatic  formula  is  thus  very 
simple,  when  it  is  cleared   of  all  the  misunderstandings  which  con- 
troversy breeds  ;  it  ia  merely  the  outcome   of  a  natural  tendency  to 
transport  to  the  stage  the  realism  which  the  modern  public  demands 
and  appreciates  in  the  noveL     Pieces  like  Pailleron's  "  Age   ingrat," 
Gondiuet's   "  Club,"  Erckmann-Chatrian's  "  L'ami    Fritz,"   and  the 
comedies  of  Meilhac  and  Halevy,  have  militated  in   favour  of  the 
movement  just  as  much  as  Daudet's  "  Sapho  "  or  Uecquc's  "  Parisi- 
•nne."     The  continual   progress  of  the   tendency  is  certain.      Now, 
what  will  be  the  consequence  from  the  point  of  view  of    the  English 
manager  ?     French   plays,   as  they  become    less    conventional,  will 
become  less  adaptable.     There  is  no  question  here  of  subjects  or  of 
morality,  or  of  delicacy,  or  indelicacy.     The  French  may  be  left  to 
look  after  their  own  moral  welfare,  and  we  have  enough  to  do  to  look 
after  our  own.     The  fact   to   be   considered   is   that,  as  the  Frendi 
play  ceases  to  be  a  play  of  plot,  where  the  characters  can  readily  be 
conventionalized  by  the  adapter  if  they  are  not  sufficiently  convcU' 
tional  in  the  original ;  and   as  the    French  play  becomes    more  and 
more  a  national  production,  peopled  with  observed   French   typci, 
who  act  as  Frenchmen  in  French  surroundings ;  the  French  stage  wil! 
become  more  and    more   unintelligible   to  an   English  audience,  and 
therefore  useless  to  our  English  adapters.     Hence,  unless  our  English 
theatres   arc   all   converted    into  music-halls,  the  managers   will  he 
obliged  to  call  upon  English  playwrights  for  pieces.      Will  the  play- 
wrights be  ready  ?     At  present  there  seems  no  reason  to  despair  ;  we 
have  already  native  writers  who  have  given  more  than  mere  promise. 
English  life,  both    middle-class  and    popular,   presents    a  vast   field 
which  the  observation  of  the  dramatist  may  utilize;  and  the  moment 
such  observation  can  find  a  market  we  may  be  sure  that  its  protlucti 
will  be  forthcomiug.     The  first  step  to  be  taken  is  to  shake  off  the 
yoke  of  adaptation  from  the  French ;   and,   in  so  doing,  we  ehftll 
simply  be  working    in    the    spirit  of  the  present  reformers  of   the 
French  stage,  whose  motto    is    "observe  and  create."       Surely  do 
English  playwright  will  deny  that  reality  is  a  more  interesting  aod 
inspiring  starting-point  than  a  scenario  by  Victorien  Sardon. 
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"  rpuE  Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scientific  Circle "  is  an  educa- 
J-  tional  organization  effected  \n  Anlerica  about  ten  years  ago. 
Its  first  decade  has  been  crowned  with  a  success  which  seems  to 
justify  the  enthusiasm  of  its  projectors  and  raembers,  and  which 
certainly  commends  its  unique  aims  and  methods  to  the  critical 
•examination  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  cause  of  popular 
education.  It  enrols  a  membership  of  more  than  one  hundred 
tliousand  persons,  few  of  whom  are  under  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
"They  arc  to  be  found,  not  only  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
but  also  iu  Great  Britain,  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  in  India, 
China,  South  Africa,  and  the  Isles  of  the  Sea.  There  are 
circles  of  readers  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  More  than  nineteen 
hundred  native  members  have  been  reported  from  Japan.  The 
•*'  Circle  **  has  received  the  unqualified  approval  of  eminent  educa- 
tors, of  statesmen,  and  of  clergymen,  who  have  taken  time  to 
•examine  its  aims,  organization,  and  plans  of  operation. 

It  is  the  distinctive  mission  of  the  "  Chautauqua  Literary  and 
Scientific  Circle  "  to  direct  the  reading  habits  of  that  great  majority 
in  every  community — the  full-grown  people  who  are  no  longer  in 
Ihe  schools.  It  is  an  "  after  school  "  for  those  who  have  received 
Ihe  best  that  the  educational  institutions,  at  their  best,  can  give  ; 
Jind  for  those  also — and  I  might  almost  say,  especially  for  those — who> 
from  necessity,  or  from  waywardness,  abandoned  all  educational  insti- 
iutions  long  before  the  best  influence  of  these  institutions  was 
possible,  and  who  now,  awakened  to  a  sense  of  loss  and  of  imperative 
need,  desire  the  assistance  which  once  they  could  not  appreciate 
and  therefore  deliberately  rejected.  There  are  many  people  of  this  class 
in  every  community.     No  educational  provisions  are  made  for  them. 
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For  the  infant,  the  kindergarten  and  primary  school   are  reodj. 
Graded  schools   serve  him  until  the   college   approves    and   acccpti 
him.     Lca\^ng  the  highest  college  class,  he  passes  into  the  hand*  of 
special  instructors  in  his  chosen  profession.     From  the  be^nning  flit 
his  career  he   is  cared  for.     Rooms,  desks,  hooks,  tasks,  hours  arc 
assigned.     Tcaehei's  stand  ready  to  answer  his  questions,  or,  in  thftt 
■wisest    way  of   help,    to   ask    other  questions,   which    lead   him 
think  his  own  way  into  knowledge  and  strength.     Everything  t«ii& 
to  make    him    a  student — academic   halls,    scholarly     associationsi, 
memorials  that  inspire  by  worthy  examples  of  honourable  siiccesSr 
and  living  teachers  who,  by  power  of  personal  influence,  quicken  him 
to    desire  and    to    resolve    upon    achievement.     13ut  these  favoured 
classes,  from  the  humble  pupil  on  the  lowest   form  of  the   priinary 
school  to  the  winner  of  prizes  in  the  University,  constitute    but 
small  minority  of  the  population.     And,  notwithstanding  the  advan- 
tages I  have  dcvscribed,  I  am  sorry  to  believe  that  a  majority  of  this 
minority  is  made   up  of  usually  reluctant   and  apathetic    students. 
They  go  to  school  because  they  must  go.      Recess,  vacation,  and  final 
release  from  the  bondage  of  lessons  and  pedagogue  are  hailed  vrilh 
delight.     It  is  the  majority  that  comes  prematurely  into  this  free- 
dom.    Then   follow  a  few  years   of  indolence  or   of  mere  manual 
labour ;  then  regrets  because  of  forfeited    opportunity ;  then    long- 
ings after    a   culture    once    possible    but    now    uuattaiuable ;    then 
deliberate   abandonment  to  mercenary   or  other  unworthy   aims  ia 
life;  no  reading,  or  worse  than   none;  '' no  perspective,  no   ambi- 
tion : "    frivolity,    self-gratification,    deterioration,    stupidity.     The 
"  better "  society    within    reach    is    avoided   because  of  its  higher 
standard.     Such  souls  marry  their  own  kind.     Children  grow  up 
■without   desire  for  education,  or  they   soon    find  how   little  fatlicr 
and  mother  know  about  the  school-world,  and   how  little   they  care 
for  the  things  which  the  best  teachers  commend  and  emphasize.     AU 
the  tendencies  of  that  household  are  in  the  wrong  direction.      Evil 
influences  multiply.      Wrong  political  opinions  easily  find  place,  and 
are  strengthened  by  a  sense  of  separation    between  themselves  and 
the  more  self-respecting   families    of  the   community.     Households 
that  do  not  struggle  upwards  are,  under  any  government  and  under 
any  civilization,  centres  of  corrupting  influence,  social,  political,  and 
Teligious.     The   nations  need    Homes   'with  love  and  lofty  ideals  in 
them,  with    hope,  and    courage,  and  the  ardent   desire  that  beget 
■united  and  continued  effort.     The  political  reformers  who  forget  the 
"  domestic  power  "  must  fail  in  their  schemes  for  the  "  betterment  ** 
of  the  race.     "We  talk  much  and  sagely  about  "beginning  with  the 
li  children."     Wise  social  regenerators  begin  with  the  parents  of  the 
children.     They  turn    their    attention    to  the  four    walls    of  *'  the 
living  room  " — to  its  pictures,  its  books,  its  magazines,  its  decora- 
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tious,  its  talkj  and  its  atmosphere.  If  children  are  to  speak  the 
English  language  accurately,  mother  and  father  must  be  their 
teachers.  If  they  are  to  receive  correct  ideas  of  truthfulness,  justice, 
self-denial,  sympathy  with  the  needy,  fidelity  to  principle  in  business, 
loyalty  to  the  nation,  lore  of  learning,  and  reverence  for  religion^ 
these  ideas  are  to  be  given  at  home,  by  those  who  are  with  them 
earliest^  with  them  longest,  know  them  best,  and  wield  the  largest 
power  over  them  in  the  most  susceptible  years  of  life.  We  talk 
superficially  about  the  power  of  early  impressions,  and  give  driblets 
of  religious  teaching  in  catechumen  classes  and  Sunday-schools,  for- 
getting that  continuousncss  of  influence  is  as  much  a  factor  in 
education  as  specific  acts  of  teaching ;  that  a  day  of  ordinary  life 
may  easily  neutralize  a  month  of  Sunday  and  Church  instruction  ; 
and  that  to  produce  early  impressions  that  will  endure  we  must 
control  the  parents  who  control  the  children  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  days  every  year. 

When  these  people  out  of  school — these  grown-up  men  and 
women  who  are  getting  old,  and  who  are  in  danger  of  losing  hope, 
these  parents  and  directors  of  home  life — when  they  are  once 
awakened  to  the  possibilities  that  still  await  their  acceptance  in  the 
realm  of  education,  they  do  not  find  the  assistance  which  comes  so 
early  and  so  abundantly  to  the  juvenile  members  of  their  households. 
They  find  no  direction,  no  books  prescribed,  no  tasks,  no  hours,  no 
helps,  no  teachers.  Are  they  not  too  old  for  these  devices?  .Are 
they  children,  that  one  must  lead  and  feed  thera  ?  It  would  be 
nndignified  for  such  as  they  to  accept  advice  and  to  come  under 
anything  like  restraint.  They  may  read,  to  be  sure.  But  they  do 
not  know  what  to  read.  The  world  is  full  of  books,  but  who  can 
feel  sure  that  what  he  reads  is  the  best,  or  that  he  is  not  wasting 
time  in  the  reading  ?  Nor  do  these  people  always  know  what  they 
like;  nor  with  any  definiteness  or  certainty  what  they  ought  to 
like.  They  may  have  (everybody  does  have)  some  peculiar  gift  and 
adaptation,  the  discovery  and  development  of  which  might  be  a  re- 
modelling of  their  whole  intellectual  life.  But  how  shall  this  work 
be  begun  ?  Who  will  make  a  voyage  of  discovery  and  find  the  San 
Salvador  of  their  new  life  ?  How  much  more  they  seem  now  to 
need  a  teacher  than  when  they  were  children  !  He  was  near  them 
once.  They  did  not  appreciate  him.  Now,  when  they  need  him,  he 
docs  not  put  in  an  appearance,  and  they  are  ashamed  to  ask  for  him. 

And  be  it  remembered  that  these  adults  are,  intellectually,  at  their 
best.  This  is  not  the  common  idea.  Childhood  is  the  time  for 
study,  age  for  service,  Seneca  says : '  "It  is  an  absurd  and  base 
thing  to  see  an  old  man  at  his  A  B  C  [elanentarius  sencx).  We 
should  lay  up  in  our  youth  what  we  arc  to  make  use  of  in  our  old 
Seneca  is  only  in  part  right.      Educational  opportunities  lost 
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in  youth  are  not  for  ever  loat.  Failure  up  to  twenty-one  is  not 
necessarily  final  failure.  A  man  of  forty-five  may  be  worth  more,  \x 
probably  worth  more,  for  intellectual  work,  than  a  boy  of  fourteen. 
He  has  a  less  ready  and  retentive  memory,  but  more  power  of 
application ;  less  desire  to  win  prizes  in  competitive  examinations, 
more  desire  to  get  useful  knowledge  for  its  own  sake ;  less  mental 
versatility  and  vivacity,  more  practical  acquaintance  with  nature  and 
human  nature.  He  can  think  more  steadily  without  exhaustion. 
Knowledge  from  books  seems  more  real  to  him  because  of  the  know- 
ledge he  has  won  from  life.  He  has  more  stability  than  the  boy, 
more  strength,  more  judj^ment.  He  knows  what  knowledge  is  moet 
worth.  But  with  the  capacity  and  power  which  experience  in  this 
busy  work-a-day  world  has  given  him,  he  lacks  direction.  Oh,  if 
only  the  scholars  and  the  sages  would  take  his  hand  and  tell  him  « 
secret  or  two — where  and  how  to  begin,  what  path  to  take^  and  how 
to  know  the  true  gold  when  he  sees  a  glitter  among  the  sands  and 
the  rocks  ! 

It  is  to  people  of  this  class  that  the  "  Chautauqua  Literary  and 
Scientific  Circle  "  opens,  with  its  short  and  comprehensive  couraea  of 
reading,  its  bonds  of  fraternity,  its  ideal  associations,  and  its  plani 
for  leading  those  who  join  it  to  self-discovery  as  to  their  hitherto  un- 
recognized aptitudes  and  lines  of  power.  Nor  to  these  alone,  for  ii 
touches  at  the  college  portal  to  admit  those  whose  formal  educatioo 
has  been  "  completed."  It  supplies  to  non-professional  collegiaDS 
incentives  to  continued  study.  And  this  for  their  own  good.  If 
mental  activity  and  application  be  suspended,  power  gained  will  soon 
be  lost.  There  is  an  ecclesiastical  doctrine:  "Once  a  Bishop  always 
a  Bishop."  But  it  is  not  *'  Once  a  scholar  always  a  scholar.*'  Mind 
that  is  not  developing  is  deteriorating.  One  may  forget  what  Le 
once  knew.  Intellectual  grip  may  be  lost.  Therefore  college 
graduates  who  do  not  enter  professional  life  are  as  much  in  need  of 
assistance,  incentive,  and  inspiration,  as  before  they  left  the  schools. 
Even  those  who  enter  the  so-called  learned  professions  are  in  danger 
of  such  devotion  to  particular  lines  of  thought  as  to  lose  all  that  was 
most  liberalizing  and  refining  in  the  culture  they  have  attained. 
They  too  need  something  to  keep  alive  their  interest  in  general 
literature,  in  the  latest  results  of  criticism  and  research,  that,  being 
8pcciali»t8j  they  may  still  be  men,  and  men  in  lively  sympathy  with  all 

I  that  is  freshest  and  most  important  in  the  progress  of  humanity. 
The   "Chautauqua    Literary    and    Scientific    Circle"   makes    e 

[.provision  in  a  two-fold  way  for  all  scholars,  professional  and  non- 
professional. It  seta  them  at'  the  review  of  the  subjects  embraced  in 
the  college  curriculum.  And,  still  better,  it  puts  them  into  close 
and  kindly  fellowship  with  adults  eager  to  be  educated,  and  it 
encourages  them  to  use  the  knowledge  and  power  already  gained  for 
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the  helping  of  others.     It  makes  them  teachers^  so  that  they  may 
sing,  with  Robert  Browning — 


"  The  office  of  onrKlvea  ....  has  beeti, 
For  the  worst  of  ua  to  sny,  tl.ey  so  have  seen. 
For  the  better — what  it  was  they  txv  ;  the  best 
Impart  the  gifi  of  aoeing  to  the  rest." 


Thus  those  who  have,  and  those  who  need,  are  brought  into  com- 
panionship— adult  "scholar"  aud  adult  "student""- — both  out  of 
school.  ITiey  have  a  community  of  interest.  They  are  equals  and 
fellow  students  ;  and  the  scholar  accustomed  to  the  atmosphere  and 
associations  of  the  college  hall  may  receive  corroborations,  illustra- 
tions, new  applications  of  his  knowledge,  and  many  useful  hints  from 
the  every-day  out-of-door  life  and  experience  of  the  man,  who, 
knowing  less  of  books,  is  acquainted  with  men,  and  who,  although  he 
has  never  studied  geological  or  biological  specimens — mounted, 
shelved,  and  classified — has  kept  open  eyes,  all  his  life  long,  among 
birds  and  flowers,  rocks  and  reptiles.  This,  at  least,  I  know,  that 
in  the  early  stages  of  this  new  association  each  will  find  in  his  own 
soul  a  larger  respect  for  the  other,  and  for  the  class  he  represents, 
and  in  this  blessed  brotherhood  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art  they 
will  mutually  agree  that  man's  real  worth  lies,  not  so  much  in  ante- 
cedents, titles,  or  estates,  aa  in  dominant  tastes^  purposes,  and  other 
qualities  of  personal  character. 

The  first  or  general  course  of  reading  of  the  "  Chautauqua  Literary 
and  Scientific  Circle  "  is  limited  by  a  single  thought,  which  adapts 
the  scheme  to  all  classes  of  people.  There  are  forty  or  more  special 
or  additional  courses,  to  be  pursued  at  the  option  of  the  reader.  Ho 
may  take  two  or  more  of  these  simultaneously  with  the  first  or 
general  course.  Or  he  may  pursue  them  after  its  completion.  His 
work  in  the  "Circle"  may  thus  be  superficial  or  thorough,  aa 
avocation  or  a  vocation,  employing  forty  minutes  or  four  hours  a  day. 
The  first  course,  already  referred  to  as  limited  by  a  single  thought, 
covers  what  I  have  called  "  the  College  Outlook."  It  aims  to  give 
a  general  survey  of  the  world  of  literature  in  science,  history,  art,  and 
belles-lettres;  the  world  \\\\\q\\  comes  withiu  the  purview  of  the 
student  who  prepares  for  and  pursues  the  ordinary  college  curriculum. 
The  member  of  the  "  Circle "  takes  up  the  outlines  of  history — 
ancient,  mediaeval,  and  modern ;  in  a  general  and  meagre  way  he 
studies  the  scope  and  spirit  of  t)ie  ancient  and  modern  literature,  and 
glances  at  the  realms  of  physical,  mental,  and  moral  science.  As 
when,  visiting  London  for  the  first  time,  he  climbs  to  the  dome  of  St. 
Paul's  to  get  a  general  view  of  the  city,  its  various  parts,  their 
relation  to  each  other,  the  principal  places  of  interest — and  all  thia 
in  anticipation  of  and  preparatory  to  a  more  detailed  and  thorough 
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exploration — so  by  tkis  outlook  on  the  broad  world  of  knowledge  he 
is  prepared  for  wise  selection  and  careful  investigation. 

The  college  student  who  enjoys  the  same  outlook  during  the  yearA 
of  his  undergraduate  course  receives  immeasurably  more.  He  wes 
broadly,  but  he  studies  critically.  The  wide  survey  is  i  "  ^  '■^. 
He  seeks  mainly  mental  discipline  and  development  by  litig  ud 

mathematical  drill.     He  trains  himself  to  habits  of  attention,  concen- 

,iration,  and  discrimination.      lie  is  not  in  quest  of  fact*,  but  of  force. 

'In  college  he  works  that  he  may  be  able  to  know.  Afterwards  he 
works  in  order  to  know.  And  he  is  glad  to  review  this  large  world 
in  which  he  wrought  so  diligently.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  him  to  stand 
on  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  with  the  new-comer,  and  to  see  again  in 
the  general  way  what  he  has  so  long  been  familiar  with  in  its  details. 
And  it  is  a  good  thing  for  the  novice  that  the  senior  is  there. 

It  is  this  horizon  of  facts  and  principles,  as  far  as  they  can  be 
made  available  as  subject-matter  of  knowledge,  that  the  "  Chaa- 
tauqua  Literary  and  Scientific  Circle*'  transfers  to  a  series  of  read- 
able books,  which  it  places  in  the  hands  of  the  scholar,  that  he  may 
review  the  world  through  which  he  has  just  passed ;  in  the  hands  of 
busy,  out-of-school,  society  people,  that  they  may  know  what  the 
college  world  is ;  and  in  the  hands  of  parents,  that  they  may  form  a 
just  estimate  of  the  school  world,  keep  their  children  as  long  a  time 
as  possible  in  it,  be  able  to  keep  company  with  their  children  after 
they  do  enter  it,  and  render  them  help  by  all  home  ministries  of 

[■persuasion  and  incentive,  by  ample  provision  of  periodicals^  book), 
pictures,  apparatus,  society,  conversation,  example,  and  inspiration. 

The  wide  adoption  of  this  scheme  among  the  adult  popidatiou 
must  yield  blessed  results.  Parents  will  look  upon  education  and 
the  schoolmaster  with  greater  respect.  More  students  will  enter  the 
advanced  schools.  In  its  small,  voluntary,  local  meetings,  the 
"Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scientific  Circle"  will  increase  an 
interest  in  substantial  reading  and  in  rational  conversation.  It  will 
•ave  busy  people  from  the  petrifying  influence  of  mercenary  life.  It 
will  crowd  out  weak  and  dissipating  literature.  It  will  relieve  the 
dreary  monotony  of  routine  lives ;  mitigate  the  sorrows  of  the 
smitten  and  bereaved ;  give  to  lowly  and  narrow  homes  hope^ 
courage,  and  perspective;  and  put  weight  and  worth  into  the  houses 
of  people,  rich  and  poor,  who  are  living  in  an  aimless,  self-indnlgcnt, 
and  useless  way.  It  will  find  in  lowly  spheres  heroes  who  never 
entered  the  army,  poets  who  never  framed  a  couplet,  artists  irho 
never  to\iched  chisel  or  canvas,  and  saints  who  never  stootl  with 
folded  hands  before  the  eyes  of  men,  but  who  have  served  their  lives 
long  ia  'shops  or  kitchens.  It  will  find  &  hard-working  mechanic, 
who  is  a  born  reasoncr,  and  encourage  him  to  use  his  spare  minute*, 
under    wise   direction,    in   the    study  of   logic,  mathematicsj   and 
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philosophy.  If  a  working-man  has  a  taste  for  science,  it  urges 
and  assists  him  to  observe  facts,  collect  and  classify  data,  and 
make  and  test  generalizations.  It  will  show  how  much  may  be 
made  of  the  spare  minutes  of  a  busy  life.  One  hour  of  close  and 
systematic  study  a  day  means  sixty  school  days  a  year.  And  if  that 
be  kept  up  from  the  time  a  man  is  twenty  xmtil  he  is  forty,  he  will 
have  enjoyed  four  years  of  the  most  beneficial  education.  An 
American,  who  is  now  a  high  authority  in  Sanscrit  and  Zend,  without 
early  educational  advantages,  began  the  study  of  these  languages  at 
a  time  when  he  was  employed  for  over  seventeen  hours  a  day 
collecting  fares  on  a  tram-car.  Thiis  will  the  "  Chautauqua  Literary 
and  Scientific  Circle "  transfigure  and  ennoble  common  life,  and 
illustrate  the  wise  words  of  Epictetus  :  "  You  Athenians  will  confer 
the  greatest  benefit  on  your  city,  not  by  raising  the  roofs  of  your 
dwellings,  but  by  exalting  the  souls  of  your  fellow  citizens ;  for  it  is 
better  that  great  souls  should  live  in  small  habitations  than  that 
abject  slaves  should  burrow  in  great  houses/* 

The     first     general     course     of    reading    of    the    "•  Chautauqua 
Literary  and    Scientific    Circle^'    is    accompanied   by  memoranda, 
which    are  to  be    filled  out    by    the    student.     They    serve    as 
examination    papers    for  those   who    wish    to  test  the    work    they 
have    done.     They   are    sheets    of    record    and    report    for    those 
who   simply   read.     Beyond   the    *'  Circle "    are   classes    for    work 
by    "  correspondence,"  with    provision    for  the   most  rigid   written 
examinations.     Into   these  come   readers   who  wish   to  be  enrolled 
as  students.     College    classes   are  organized,  local   studies,  lectures, 
and  examinations  provided,  and   all  thorough  work  is  rewarded  by 
promotion.      Under   a  charter    granted    by   the  Legislature    of  the 
State    of  New  York,    the    "•  Chautauqua  College  of  Liberal  Arts " 
and   the  "  Chautauqua  School  of  Theology "  have  been  organized, 
to    make  possible    and  to   encourage    the  most  thorough   work   by 
those   who  have  the  ambition   and  the  will  to  "  wrest  success  from 
adverse  circumstance."     They  provide  for  the  student  at   home  the 
benefits  of  professional  direction.     Although    the  advantage  of  per- 
sonal  presence  is  not  enjoyed,  yet  by  written   questions,  answers, 
outlines,  theses,  and  criticisms,  the  teacher  is,  by  a  mystic  law  of  the 
soul-life,  present  with  his  pupils,  following,  quickening,  and  inspiring 
them.     Then  in  every    neighbourhood,  are  college   graduates  who 
constitute  an  unorganized    brotherhood  glad   to  give  help   to   those 
who,  having   been   less  favoured,  seek  coimsel  in   their  search    for 
culture.     By    conversations,   criticisms,   and   direct   assistance   they 
put    into  the  isolated  student's  life  some  of  the   advantages  of  the 
living  teacher's   voice  and  maguctic   power.     "  University  classes " 
are  organized  by  students  residing  in   the  same  neighbourhood,  and 
special  teachers   are  employed.     All  members   of  this  widely   scat- 
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tered  fraternity  may  thus  have  their  "  college  council,"  and  many 
of  them  the  ''  college  class." 

Provisiona  are  also  made  for  all  classes  of  out-of-school  readen 
and  students  who  need  guidance.  There  are  a  '*  Society  of  Fine 
Arts,"  a  "  Town  and  Country  Cluh "  (designed  to  tmin  yoonf 
people  in  observing  the  phenomena  of  Nature,  and  in  doing  some- 
thing in  the  line  of  raising  plants  and  fruits),  a  *'  Teachers'  Heading 
Union/'  for  the  benefit  of  teachers  in  the  secular  schools  ;  a  **  Young 
Folks'  Heading  Union/'  for  the  encouragement  of  good  reading 
among  the  young  people  who  are  in  school^  or  "who  have  loft  it. 
Sunday-school  Normal  Work  is  also  done  through  the  "  Chau- 
tauqua Assembly  Normal  Union/'  which  has  been  in  operation  for 
fourteen  years.  Here,  too,  are  the  "  Book-a-Month  Reading 
Circle/'  the  "  Society  of  Christian  Ethics/'  the  "  Look-up  Legion/' 
the  "Children's  Class/*  the  "Musical  Reading  Union" — all  with 
the  term  "  Chautauqua"  as  a  common  prefix. 

The  word  "  Chautauqua,"  which  I  have  used  so  frequently,  and 
which  is  to  my  readers  as  meaningless  as  it  is  unpronounceable,*  is  the 
Indian  name  of  one  of  the  most  lovely  of  the  smaller  American  lakes  ia 
the  State  of  New  York,  five  hundred  miles  west  of  New  York  City,  seren 
miles  south  of  and  seven  hundred  feet  above  Lake  Erie,  among  the  hills 
which  form  the  watershed  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  St.  Lawrence. 
It  is  on  the  borders  of  this  lake  tliat  the  "  Chautauqua  Literary  and 
Scieutitic  Circle  "  finds  its  "  local  habitation  and  a  name.''  The 
lake  is  about  twenty  miles  long,  and  from  one  to  three  miles  in 
width.  It  is  fourteen  hundred  feet  above  the  Atlantic.  Here,  in 
a  great  grove  of  maple,  beech,  oak,  mountain-ash,  and  other  native 
trees,  are  five  or  six  hundred  cottages,  a  large  summer  hotel,  and, 
during  the  "  season"  of  from  six  to  eight  weeks,  about  three  hun- 
dred tents.  Here  the  people  gather — probably  seventy-five  thousand 
different  persons  during  the  summer,  some  for  one  day,  some  for  a 
week,  several  thousands  of  them  for  from  four  to  eight  weeks. 
They  come  to  hear  courses  of  lectures  on  science,  on  history,  on 
philosophy ;  to  witness  experiments  in  chemistry  ;  to  study  the  stars 
through  telescopes  ;  to  take,  if  they  so  desire,  courses  of  lessons  for 
six  weeks  in  Hebrew,  Latin,  Greek,  the  modern  languages,  physical 
science,  chemistry,  political  economy,  and  all  branches  relating  to 
the  department  of  pedagogy.  Instrumental  and  vocal  concert*, 
together  with  all  possible  legitimate  recreations,  are  provided  to 
lighten  the  dnvs  of  study  and  make  Chautauqua  a  paradise  for  chil- 
dren, a  place  where  parents  will  feel  it  safe  to  settle  down  for  the 
summer  without  exposure  to  the  dissipation  of  the  usual  "  resorta." 
Here  are   boating,  tishing,  athletic  games,  archery,  croquet,  lawn- 
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tennis,  roller-coasting,  military  cadet  drill  for  boys  ;  classes  for  chil- 
dren in  music,  calisthenica,  clay-modelling,  and  Bible  study.  A 
museum  has  been  provided,  with  yaluable  treasures  in  casts,  photo- 
graphs, engravings,  Oriental  costumes,  Syrian  and  Egyptian  "  finds," 
and  facsimiles  of  many  celebrated  manuscripts.  There  is  a  beauti- 
ful model  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem  (in  plaster  of  Paris),  thirty  feet 
in  diameter.  And  by  the  shore  of  the  lake,  which  is  used  to 
represent  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  is  a  model  of  Palestine,  three 
hundred  feet  long,  where  one  may  visit  the  lake  of  Galilee,  the 
flowing  Jordan,  and  the  Dead  Sea.  Here,  on  the  hiiU  and  in  the 
valleys,  are  the  cities  of  the  land,  well  wrought  in  plaster  or  wood, 
and  one  may  walk  from  Dan  to  Becrsheba,  Bible  in  hand,  and  be 
the  better  able  to  interpret  that  best  guide-book  of  Palestine — the 
Word  of  God. 

To  Chautauqua  come  the  best  lecturers  and  the  best  teachers — 
clergymen  of  renown,  statesmen,  orators,  college  presidents  and 
professors.  The  summer  schools  are  taught  by  professors  from 
Yale,  Harvard,  Middletown,  Johns  Hopkins,  and  other  Universities, 
who  spend  six  weeks  with  classes  made  up  of  teachers  and  students 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  ^Many  a  man, 
reviewing  bis  summer  life  in  the  Chautauqua  grove,  may  say,  as 
Horace  did  of  Athens  :  "  Indulgent  Athens  taught  me  some  of  the 
higher  arts,  putting  me  in  the  way  to  distinguish  a  straight  line 
&om  a  curve,  and  to  search  after  wisdom  amidst  the  groves  of 
Academe/' 

The  Chautauqua  meeting  began  in  1874.  It  opened  as  a 
summer  school,  devoted  especially  to  the  training  of  Bible  teachers, 
emphasizing  the  "  week-day  forces  '*  in  religious  culture.  This 
movement,  known  as  "  The  Assembly,"  was  the  suggestion  and  joint 
product  of  !Mr.  Lewis  Miller,  of  Ohio,  and  the  writer  of  this 
article.  Mr.  Miller  is  a  business  man  of  wealth  and  enterprise,  an 
extensive  manufacturer,  for  many  years  interested  in  popular  educa- 
tion, the  father-in-law  of  the  distinguished  electrician  Mr.  T.  A. 
Edison,  and  himself  an  ingenious  inventor. 

Tlie  '*  Assembly  "  gave  a  splendid  opportunity  for  the  development 
of  the  scheme  of  popular  education  already  described.  It  was  duly 
organized  in  1878,  and  made  Chautauqua  its  summer  head-quarters. 
The  "  Circle"  has  contributed  to  the  permanency  and  power  of  the 
Assembly,  in  the  midst  of  which  it  began  and  with  which  it  soon 
became  organically  connected.  The  Bible  is  the  basis  of  the 
"  Literary  and  Scientific  Circle,"  the  first  motto  of  which  is,  "We 
Study  the  Word  and  the  Works  of  God."  The  leaders  of  this 
educational  movement  are  believers  in  Revelation  and  lovers  of 
*'  whatsoever  things  are  true  "  in  art,  in  literature,  and  in  science. 
Their  faith   is    so   firm  that    they  are  confident  of  perfect  harmony 
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between  the  "  Word "    and  tlie   "  Works "  when  both  are  rightly 
interpreted- 

Every  year  a  day  of  "  llccognition  "  is  observed,  when  those  who 
have  completed  the  four  years'  course  of  general  reading  receive 
certificates  testifying  that  fact.  Of  all  the  Chautauqua  daya  this  is 
the  brightest  and  best.  In  ''  St.  Paul's  Grove/'  among  the  green 
and  ancient  trees,  stands  the  white-columned  "  Hall  of  Philosophy," 
an  imitation  in  wood  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens.  Here  the 
ceremony  of  '"  recognition  "  takes  place.  A  procession  of  old  and 
young,  of  people  representing  all  professions  and  all  social  clasaesy 
moves,  with  music,  banners,  and  badges,  to  the  great  amphitheatre. 
Here  an  audience  of  six  thousand  people  joins  in  song,  led  by  the 
great  pipe  organ  and  the  "  chorus,"  and  listens  to  the  *'  llccog- 
nition Address  "  by  some  distinguished  speaker.  Then  the  diplomas 
are  distributed,  some  of  them  containing  four  or  five  or  more  seals, 
testifying  to  so  much  more  than  the  "  required  "  reading,  and  all  of 
them  giving  incentive  to  those  who  have  begun  to  continue  until 
the  diploma  shall  be  filled  with  seals.  There  is  a  touch  of  pathos  in 
that  part  of  the  Chautauqua  "  E,ecognitiou  "  programme  when  three 
score  or  more  little  girls  in  white,  standing  before  the  "  Hall  of 
Philosophy,"  fling  flowers  in  the  pathway  of  the  thousand  or  more 
men  and  women  who  have,  in  middle  or  later  life,  attempted  and 
completed  a  course  of  reading — a  work  begun  for  the  sake  of  their 
children  and  for  the  brightening  of  their  own  lives.  And  one  can 
hear  the  oldest  of  them  say,  with  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  : — 

"  What  doc8  Time  leave,  wben  life  is  well-nigh  spent,   \ 
To  Iad  its  eveDings  in  a  cnim  content  ? 
Art,  Letters,  Science,  these  at  least  befriend 
Our  tlay'a  brief  remnant  to  itu  peaceful  end— 
Feaceful  for  hiiu  wbc  shows  the  aetting  sun 
A  record  worthy  of  hia  Lord's  '  Well  done !'  '* 

Whether  or  not  a  similar  movement  may  be  begun  in  England  I 
do  not  know.  All  that  is  best  in  its  educational  features  is  already 
carried  on  under  the  "  University  Extension  Movement  "  and  other 
noble  enterprises  of  this  great  English  people.  The  summer  gather- 
ing like  that  at  Chautauqua  may  be  impracticable  in  the  moist  and 
uncertain  climate  of  the  British  Isles ;  but  in  imagination  I  hava 
already  seen  old  Haddon  Hall  nglow  with  torches  and  hearth  fires, 
its  emi>ty  chambers  for  a  time  aj;ain  occupied,  its  great  diuing-hall 
echoing  with  song  ami  speech  and  prayer,  its  green  lawns  filled  with 
people  who  have  come  from  tho  busy  scenes  to  rest  and  recreate,  and 
the  meanwhile  to  enjoy  iiiwlrurtlon  and  to  receive  inspiratiou  from 
those  who  nrc  able  to  give  it,  and  whom  but  for  some  such  unique  and 
special  occasion  they  might  never  have  seen.  In  my  dreams  I  haro 
seen  what  good  work  for  tlie  homes  and  the  schools  and  tht  ' 
and  the  out-of-school  mulsilucles  of  England  might  be  acc^u- 
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by  noble  lords  and  men  of  princely  fortune,  -whose  ample  palaces  and 
gardens  seem  to  have  been  waiting  these  many  years  for  a  use  and 
serrice  which  would  make  them  pleasant  and  goodly  places  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Lord  who  loveth  the  children  of  men,  and  who  loveth 
them  also  and  especially  who  love  and  help  their  kind. 

But  then,  these  are  only  the  dreams  of  ''A  Stranger  and  a 
Foreigner." 

J,  H.  Vincent. 


HOW  WE   BECAME   HOME   RULERS. 


IN  the  Home  Rule  contest  of  tlie  last  fourteen  months  no  ail- 
ment lias  been  more  frequently  used  against  the  Liberal  pvij 
than  the  charge  of  sudden,  and  therefore,  it  would  seem,  dishonest 
change  of  view.  "  You  were  opposed  to  an  Irish  Parliament  at  the 
election  of  1880  and  for  some  time  afterwards ;  you  are  not  entitled 
to  advocate  it  in  1886."  "  You  passed  a  Coercion  Bill  in  1881,  your 
Ministry  (though  against  the  protests  of  an  active  section  of  its 
supporters)  passed  another  Coercion  Bill  in  1882;  you  have  no  right 
to  resist  a  third  such  Bill  in  1887,  and,  if  you  do,  your  conduct  can 
he  due  to  nothing  but  party  spite  and  revenge  at  your  own  exclusion 
firom  office/*  Reproaches  of  thia  kind  are  now  the  stock-in-trade, 
not  merely  of  the  ordinary  politician,  who,  for  want  of  a  case,  abixse» 
the  plaintiff's  attorney,  but  of  leadiog  men,  and,  still  more,  of  leading 
newspapers,  who  might  be  thought  bound  to  produce  from  recent 
events  and  an  examination  of  the  condition  of  Ireland  some  better 
grounds  for  the  passiun  they  display.  It  is  noticeable  that  such 
reproaches  come  more  often  from  the  so-called  Liberal  Unionista 
than  from  the  present  Ministry.  Perhaps,  with  their  belief  that  ali 
Liberals  are  reckless  revolutionaries,  the  Tories  deem  a  sin  more  or 
less  to  be  of  small  account.  Perhaps  a  recollection  of  their  own 
remarkable  gyrations,  before  and  after  the  General  Election  of  1885, 
may  suggest  that  the  less  said  about  the  past  the  better  for  evciy^ 
body.  Be  the  cause  what  it  may,  it  is  surprising  to  find  that  a  section 
commanding  so  much  ability  as  the  "  Uniodist "  group  does,  should 
rely  rather  on  the  charge  of  inconsistency  than  on  the  advocacy  of 
any  counter-policy  of  their  own.  It  is  not  large  and  elevated,  but 
petty,  minds  that  rejoice  to  say  to  an  opponent  (and  all  the  more  >o 
Lif  he  was  once  a  friend),  "  You  must  cither  be  wrong  now,  or  bare 
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been  mroog  then,  because  you  have  changed  your  opinion.  I  have 
not  changed ;  I  was  right  then,  and  I  am  right  now."  Such  au 
argument  not  only  dispenses  with  the  necessity  of  sifting  the  fact?, 
but  it  fosters  the  satisfaction  of  the  person  who  employs  it.  Consis- 
tency is  the  pet  virtue  of  the  self-righteous,  and  the  man  who  values 
himself  on  his  consistency  can  seldom  be  induced  to  see  that  to  shut 
ne'a  eyes  to  the  facts  which  time  develops,  to  refuse  to  reconsider 
one's  position  by  the  light  they  shed,  to  cling  to  an  old  solution  when 
the  problem  is  substautialty  new,  is  a  proof,  not  of  fortitude  and 
"wisdom,  but  rather  of  folly  and  conceit. 

Such  persons  may  be  left  to  the  contemplation  of  their  own 
virtues.  But  there  are  many  fair-minded  men  of  both  political 
parties,  or  of  neither,  who,  while  acquitting  those  Liberal  members 
who  supported  Home  Rule  in  1886  and  oppose  Coercion  now 
of  the  sordid  or  spiteful  motives  with  which  the  virulence  of 
journalism  credits  them,  have  nevertheless  been  surprised  at  the 
apparent  swiftness  and  completeness  of  the  change  in  their  opinions. 
It  would  be  idle  to  deny  that,  in  startling  the  minds  of  steady-going 
people,  this  change  did,  for  the  moment,  weaken  the  influence  and 
weight  of  those  who  had  changed.  This  must  be  so.  A  man 
who  says  now  what  he  denied  six  years  ago  cannot  expect  to  be 
believed  on  his  ipse  dixit.  He  must  set  forth  the  grounds  of  his 
conviction.  He  must  explain  how  his  views  altered,  and  why  reasons 
which  formerly  satisfied  him  satisfy  him  no  longer.  It  may  be  that 
the  Liberal  party  have  omitted  to  do  this  as  they  ought.  Occupied 
by  warm  and  incessant  discussions,  and  conscious,  I  venture  to 
believe,  of  their  own  honesty,  few  of  its  members  have  been  at  the 
trouble  of  showing  what  were  the  causes  which  modified  their  views, 
and  what  the  stages  of  the  process  which  carried  them  from  the 
position  of  1880  to  that  of  1886. 

Of  that  process  I  shall  attempt  in  the  following  pages  to 
give  a  sketch.  Such  a  sketch,  though  mainly  retrospective,  is 
pertinent  to  the  issues  which  now  divide  the  country.  It  will  indi- 
cate the  origin  and  the  strength  of  the  chief  reasons  by  which 
Liberals  are  now  governed.  And,  if  executed  with  proper  fairness 
and  truth,  it  may,  as  a  study  in  contemporary  history,  be  of  some 
little  interest  to  those  who  in  future  will  attempt  to  understand  our 
present  conflict.  The  causes  which  underlie  changes  of  opinion  are 
among  the  most  obscure  phenomena  in  history,  because  those  who 
undergo  these  changes  are  often  only  half  conscious  of  them,  and  do 
not  think  of  recording  that  which  is  imperceptible  in  its  growth,  and 
whose  importance  is  not  realized  till  it  already  belongs  to  the  past. 

The  account  which  follows  is  based  primarily  on  my  own  recollec- 
tion of  the  phases  of  opinion  and  feeling  through  which  I  myself, 
and  the    friends  whom   I  knew    most  intimately  in  the  House  of 
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Commons^  passed  during  the  Parliament  which  sat  frona  1880  131 
1885.  But  I  should  not  think  of  giving  it  to  the  public  if  I  did 
not  believe  that  what  happened  to  our  minds  happened  to  many 
others  also,  and  that  the  record  of  our  own  slow  movement  from  the 
position  of  1880  to  that  of  1886  is  substantially  a  record  of  the 
movement  of  the  Ijiberal  party  at  large.  We  were  average  raemben 
of  that  party,  loyal  to  our  leaders,  but  placing  the  principles  fur 
which  the  Liberal  party  exists  above  the  success  of  the  party 
itself;  with  our  share  of  prepossessions  and  prejudices,  yet  with 
reasonably  open  minds,  and  (as  we  believed)  inferior  to  no  other 
section  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  patriotism  and  in  attachment  to 
the  Constitution.  I  admit  frankly  that  when  we  entered  Parliament 
we  knew  less  about  the  Irish  question  than  we  ought  to  have  known^ 
and  that  even  after  knowledge  had  been  forced  upon  us,  we  were 
more  deferential  to  our  leaders  than  was  good  either  for  us  or  for 
them.  But  these  are  faults  always  chargeable  on  the  great  majority 
of  members.  It  is  because  those  of  whom  I  speak  were  in  these 
respects  fairly  typical,  that  it  seems  worth  while  to  trace  the  liistory 
of  their  opinions.  If  any  one  should  accuse  me  of  attributing  to 
an  earlier  year  sentiments  which  began  to  appear  in  a  later  one,  I 
can  only  reply  that  I  am  aware  of  this  danger,  as  one  which  always 
besets  those  who  recall  their  past  states  of  mind,  and  that  I  have 
done  my  best  to  avoid  it. 

The  change  I  have  to  describe  was  slow  and  gradual.  It  was 
reluctant — that  is  to  say,  it  seemed  rather  forced  upon  tia  by  the 
teaching  of  events  than  the  conscious  product  of  our  own  minds. 
Each  session  marked  a  further  stage  in  it ;  and  I  therefore  propose 
to  examine  its  progress  session  by  session. 

SESSION  OF  1880. — The  General  Election  of  1880  turned  mainly 
on  the  foreign  policy  of  Lord  Beaconsticld's  Government.  Few  Liberal 
candidates  said  much  about  Ireland.  Absorbed  in  the  Eastern  and 
Afghan  questions,  they  had  not  watched  the  progress  of  et'ents  in 
Ireland  with  the  requisite  care,  nor  realized  the  gravity  of  the  crisis 
which  was  approaching.  They  were  anxious  to  do  justice  to  Ireland, 
in  the  way  of  amending  both  the  land  laws  and  local  government, 
but  saw  no  reason  for  going  further.  Nearly  all  of  them  refused, 
even  when  pressed  by  Irish  electors  in  their  constituencies,  to  promise 
to  vote  for  that  ''  parliamentary  inquiry  into  the  demand  for  Home 
Rule,"  which  was  thcu  propounded  by  those  electors  as  a  sort  of  test 
question.  We  (i.e.,  the  Liberal  candidates  of  1880)  then  declared  that 
wc  thought  au  Irish  Parliament  would  involve  serious  coii'-''  al 

difficulties,  and  that  we  saw  no  reason  why  the  Imperial  i'ai  i_.  ..at 
should  not  do  full  justice  to  Ireland.  Little  was  said  about  Coercion. 
Hopes  were  expressed  that  it  would  not  be  resorted  to,  but  very  few 
(if  any)  pledged  themselves  against  it. 
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Wlien  Mr.  Forster  was  appointed  Irish  Secretary  in  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Government  which  the  General  Election  brought  into  power,  we  (by 
which  I  mean  throughout  the  new  Liberal  members)  were  delighted. 
We  knew  him  to  be  conscientious,  industrious,  kind-hearted.  We 
believed  him  to  be  penetrating  and  judicious.  We  applauded  his 
conduct  in  not  renewing  the  Coercion  Act  which  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
Government  had  failed  to  renew  before  dissolving  Parliament,  and 
which  indeed  there  was  scarcely  time  left  after  the  election  to  renew, 
a  fact  which  did  not  save  Mr.  Forster  from  severe  censure  on  the 
part  of  the  Tories. 

The  chief  business  of  the  session  was  the  Compensation  for  Dis- 
turbance Bill,  which  Mr.  Forster  brought  in  for  the  sake  of  saving 
from  immediate  eviction  tenants  whom  a  succession  of  bad  seasons 
had  rendered  utterly  unable  to  pay  their  rents.  This  Bill  was  pressed 
through  the  House  of  Commons  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  and  at 
an  expenditure  of  time  which  damaged  the  other  work  of  the  session, 
though  the  House  continued  to  sit  into  September.  The  Executive 
Government  declared  it  to  be  necessary,  in  order  not  only  to  relieve 
the  misery  of  the  people,  but  to  secure  the  tranquillity  of  the 
country.  Nevertheless,  the  whole  Tory  party,  and  a  considerable 
section  of  the  Liberal  party,  opposed  it  in  the  interests  of  the  Irish 
landlords^  and  of  economic  principles  in  general,  principles  which  (aa 
commonly  understood  in  England)  it  certainly  trenched  on.  When 
it  reached  the  House  of  Lords  it  was  contemptuously  rejected,  and 
the  unhappy  Irish  Secretary  left  to  face  as  he  best  might  the  cries  of 
a  wretched  peasantry  and  the  rising  tide  of  outrage.  What  was  even 
more  remarkablcj  was  the  coolness  with  which  the  Liberal  party  took 
the  defeat  of  a  Bill  their  leaders  had  pronounced  absolutely  needed. 
Had  it  been  an  English  Bill  of  the  same  consequence  to  England  as 
it  was  to  Ireland,  the  country  would  have  been  up  in  arms  against 
the  House  of  Lords,  demanding  the  reform  or  the  abolition  of  a 
Chamber  which  dared  to  disregard  the  will  of  the  people.  But 
nothing  of  the  kind  happened.  It  was  only  an  Irish  measure.  We 
relieved  ourselves  by  a  few  strong  words,  and  the  matter  dropped. 

It  was  in  this  session  that  the  Liberal  party  first  learnt  what 
sort  of  a  spirit  was  burning  in  the  hearts  of  Irish  members.  There 
had  been  obstruction  in  the  last  years  of  the  previous  Parliament, 
but,  as  the  Tories  were  in  power,  they  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  it. 
Now  that  a  Liberal  Ministry  reigned,  it  fell  on  the  Liberals.  At 
first  it  incensed  us.  Full  of  our  own  good  intentions  towards 
Ireland,  we  thought  it  contrary  to  nature  that  Irish  members  should 
worry  us,  their  friends,  as  they  had  worried  Tories,  their  hereditary 
enemies.  Presently  we  came  to  understand  how  matters  stood. 
The  Irish  members  made  little  difference  between  the  two  great 
English  parties.  Both  represented  to  them  a  hostile  domination.    Both 
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were  ignorant  of  the  condition  of  their  country.  Both  cared  so 
little  about  Irish  questions  that  nothing  less  than  deeds  of  violence 
out  of  doors  or  obstruction  within  doors  could  secure  their  attention. 
Concessions  had  to  be  extorted  from  both  by  the  same  devices  ; 
Coercion  might  be  feared  at  the  hands  of  both.  Hence  the  Irish 
party  was  resolved  to  treat  both  parties  alike,  and  play  off  the  oi 
against  the  other  in  the  interests  of  Ireland  alone,  using  the  qi 
tions  which  divide  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen  merely  as  lerers 
whereby  to  effect  their  own  purposes,  because  quite  indifferent  to  the 
substantial  merits  of  those  questions.  To  us  new  members  this  was  au 
alarming  revelation.  We  found  that  the  House  of  Commons 
consisted  of  two  distinct  and  dissimilar  bodies  :  a  large  British 
body  (including  some  few  Tories  and  Liberals  from  Ireland),  which, 
though  it  was  distracted  by  party  quarrels,  really  cared  for  the 
welfare  of  the  country  and  the  dignity  of  the  House,  and  would 
set  aside  its  quarrels  in  the  presence  of  a  great  emergency ;  and  a 
small  Irish  body,  which,  though  it  spoke  the  English  language,  wat 
practically  foreign,  felt  no  interest  in,  no  responsibility  for,  the  busi- 
ness of  Britain  or  the  Empire,  and  valued  its  place  in  the  House 
only  as  a  means  of  making  itself  so  disagreeable  as  to  obtain  its 
release.  When  we  had  grasped  this  fact,  we  began  to  reflect 
on  its  causes  and  conjecture  its  effects.  We  had  read  of  the 
same  things  in  the  newspapers,  but  what  a  difference  there  is  between 
reading  a  drama  in  your  study  and  seeing  it  acted  on  the  stage  !  We 
■realized  what  Irish  feeling  was  when  we  heard  these  angry  cries,  and 
noted  how  appeals  that  would  have  affected  English  partisans  fdl 
on  deaf  ears.  I  remember  how  one  night  in  the  summer  of  1880, 
when  the  Irish  members  kept  us  up  very  lat£  over  some  trivial  Bill 
of  theirs,  refusing  to  adjourn  till  they  had  extorted  terras,  a  friend 
sitting  beside  me  said  :  "  See  how  things  come  round.  They  keep 
us  out  of  bed  till  five  o'clock  in  tlie  morning  because  our  ancestors 
bullied  theirs  for  six  centuries.''  And  we  saw  that  the  uatural 
relations  of  an  Executive,  even  a  Liberal  Executive,  to  the  Irish 
members  were  those  of  strife.  Whose  fault  it  was  we  were  unable 
to  decide.  Perhaps  the  Government  was  too  stiff;  perhaps  the 
members  were  vexatious.  Anyhow,  this  strife  was  evidently  the 
normal  state  of  things,  wholly  unlike  that  which  existed  between 
Scotch  members,  to  whichever  party  they  belonged,  and  the  executive 
authorities  of  Scotland. 

Thus  the  session  of  1880,  though  it  did  not  bring  us  consciously 
nearer  to  Home  Rule,  impressed  three  facts  upon  us :  iirst,  that  the 
House  of  Lords  regarded  Ireland  solely  from  the  point  of  view  of 
English  landlords ;  secondly,  that  the  House  of  Commons  know  80< 
little  or  cared  so  little  about  Ireland  that  when  the  Executive 
declared  a   measure   essential  to  the  peace  of  Ireland,  it  scare 
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the  rejection  of  that  measure  by  the  House  of  Lords ; 
thirdly,  that  the  Irish  Nationalists  in  the  House  of  Commons  were  a 
foreign  body,  foreign  in  the  sense  in  which  a  needle  which  a  man 
swallows  is  foreign,  not  helping  the  organism  to  discharge  its 
functions,  but  impeding  them,  and  setting  up  irritation.  We  did 
not  yet  draw  from  these  facts  all  the  conclusions  we  should  now 
draw.  But  the  facts  were  there,  and  they  began  to  tell  upon  our 
minds. 

SESSION  OF  1881.— The  winter  of  1880-81  was  a  bad  one  in 
Ireland.  The  rejection  of  the  Compensation  for  Disturbance  Bill  had 
borne  the  fruit  which  Mr.  Forster  had  predicted,  and  which  the 
House  of  Lords  had  ignored.  Outrages  were  numerous  and  serious. 
The  cry  in  England  for  repressire  measures  had  gone  on  rising  from 
November,  when  it  occasioned  a  demonstration  at  the  Guildhall  ban- 
quet. Several  Liberal  members  (of  whom  I  was  one)  went  to  Ireland 
at  Christmas,  to  see  with  our  own  eyes  how  things  stood.  Wc  were 
struck  by  the  difiBculty  of  obtaining  trustworthy  information  iu 
Dublin,  where  the  richer  classes,  with  whom  we  chiefly  came  in 
contact,  merely  abused  the  Land  League,  while  the  Land  Leaguers 
declared  that  the  accounts  of  outrages  were  grossly  exaggerated. 
The  most  prominent,  Mr.  Michael  Davitt,  assured  me,  and  I 
believe  with  perfect  truth,  that  he  had  exerted  himself  to  discounte- 
nance outrage,  and  that  if,  as  he  expected,  he  was  locked  up  by  the 
Government,  outrages  would  increase.  When  one  reached  the  dis- 
turbed districts,  where,  of  course,  one  talked  to  members  as  well  of 
the  landlord  class  as  of  the  peasantry,  the  general  conclusion  which 
emerged  from  the  medley  of  contradictions  was  that,  though  there  wa» 
much  agrarian  crime,  and  a  pervading  sense  of  insecurity,  the  dis- 
orders were  not  so  bad  as  people  in  England  believed,  and  might 
have  been  dealt  with  by  a  vigorous  adroinistration  of  the  existing 
law.  Unfortunately,  the  so-called  "  better  classes,"  full  of  bitterness 
against  the  Liberal  Ministry  and  Mr,  Forster  (whom  they  did  not 
praise  till  it  was  too  late),  had  not  assisted  the  Executive,  and  had 
allowed  things  to  reach  a  pass  at  which  it  found  the  work  of  govern- 
ing very  difficult. 

When  the  Coercion  Bill  of  1881  was  introduced,  many  English 
Liberals  were  inclined  to  resist  it.  The  great  majority  voted  for 
it,  but  within  two  years  bitterly  repented  their  votes.  Their 
motives,  which  I  mention  by  way  of  extenuation,  not  of  defence, 
were  these.  The  Executive  Government  declared  that  it  could  not 
deal  with  crime  by  the  ordinary  law.  If  its  followers  refused 
exceptional  powers,  they  must  displace  the  Ministry,  and  let  in  the 
Tories,  who  would  doubtless  obtain  such  powers,  and  probably 
^t  use  them  worse.  We  had  still  confidence  in  Mr.  Forster's  judgment, 
^■aud  a  deference  to  Executive  Governments   generally  which  parlia- 
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menUry  experience  is  veil  fitted  to  dissipate.  The  violence  wiUi 
-which  the  Nationalist  members  resisted  the  introduction  of  the 
Bill  had  roused  our  blood,  and  the  foolish  attempts  which  the 
Radical  and  Irish  electors  in  some  constituencies  had  made  to 
deter  their  members  from  supporting  it  had  told  the  other  wajTi 
and  disposed  tliem  to  vote  for  it,  in  order  to  show  that  they  were  not 
to  be  moved  by  threats.  Finally,  we  were  assnred  that  votes  given 
for  the  Coercion  Bill  would  purchase  a  thorough-going  Land  BiQ, 
and  our  anxiety  for  the  latter  induced  us,  naturally  but  erringly,  to 
acquiesce  in  the  former. 

When  that  Land  Bill  went  into  Committee  we  perceived  how 
much  harm  the  Coercion  Bill  had  done  in  intensifying  the  bitterness 
of  Irish  members.  Although  the  Ministry  was  fighting  for  their 
interests  against  the  Tory  party  and  the  so-called  Whiggish  section 
of  its  own  supporters,  who  were  seeking  to  cut  down  the  bcne6t8 
which  the  measure  oft'ered  to  Irish  tenants,  the  Nationalist  memben 
regarded  it,  and  in  particular  Mr.  Forster,  as  their  foe.  They 
resented  what  they  deemed  the  insult  put  upon  their  country. 
They  saw  those  who  had  been  fighting,  often,  no  doubt,  by  unlawful 
methods,  for  the  national  cause,  thrown  into  prison  and  kept  there 
without  trial.  They  anticipated  (not  without  reason)  the  same 
fortune  for  themselves.  Hence  the  friendliness  which  the  Liberal 
party  sought  to  show  them  met  with  no  response,  and  Mr. 
Forster  was  worried  with  undimiuished  vehemence.  In  the  dis- 
cussions on  the  Bill  we  found  the  Ministry  generally  resisting  all 
amendments  which  came  from  Irish  members.  When  these  amend- 
ments seemed  to  us  right,  we  voted  for  them,  but  they  were 
almost  always  defeated  by  the  union  of  the  Tories  with  the  steady 
Ministerialists.  Subsequent  events  have  proved  that  many  were 
right,  but,  whetlier  they  were  right  or  wrong,  the  fact  which 
impressed  us  was  that  in  matters  which  concerned  Ireland  only, 
and  lay  within  the  exclusive  knowledge  of  Irishmen,  Irish  mem* 
bers  were  constantly  outvoted  by  English  and  Scotch  memben, 
who  knew  nothing  at  all  of  the  merits  of  the  case,  but 
simply  obeyed  the  party  whip.  This  happened  even  when  the 
,  Irish  members  who  sat  on  the  Liberal  side  fsuch  as  Mr.  Dickson  and 
his  Liberal  colleagues  from  Ulster)  joined  the  Nationalist  section  in 
demanding  some  extension  of  the  Bill  which  the  Ministry  refused. 
^,And  we  perceived  that  nothing  incensed  the  Irish  membera  move 
than  the  feeling  that  their  arguments  were  addressed  to  deaf  eart; 
that  they  were  overborne,  not  by  reason,  but  by  sheer  weight  of 
numbers.  Even  if  they  convinced  the  Ministry,  they  could  seldom 
hope  to  obtain  its  assent,  because  the  Ministry  had  to  consider  the 
House  of  Lords,  sure  to  reject  amendments  which  favoured  the 
tenant^  while  to  detach  a  number  of  Ministerialists  sufficient  to  carry 
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an  amendment  against  the  Treasuiy  Bench,  the  Moderate  Liberals, 
and  the  Tories,  was  evidently  hopeless. 

At  the  end  of  the  session  the  House  of  Lords  came  again  upon 
the  scene.  It  seriously  damaged  the  Bill  by  its  amendments,  and 
would  have  destroyed  it  but  for  the  skill  with  which  the  head  of  the 
Government  handled  these  amendments,  accepting  the  least  pernicious, 
so  as  to  enable  the  Upper  House  without  loss  of  dignity  to  recede 
from  those  which  were  wholly  inadmissible.  Several  times  it  seemed 
as  if  the  conflict  would  have  to  pass  from  Westminster  to  the  country, 
and,  in  contemplating  the  chances  of  a  popular  agitation  or  a  dissolu- 
tion, we  were  regretfully  obliged  to  own  that  the  English  people  cared 
too  little  and  knew  too  little  about  Lrish  questions  to  give  us  much  hope 
of  defeating  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  Tories  upon  these  issues. 

An  incident  which  occurred  towards  the  end  of  the  session 
seems,  though  trifling  m  itself,  so  illustrative  of  the  illogical  position 
in  which  we  stood  towards  Ireland,  as  to  deserve  mention.  Mr. 
Forster,  still  Chief  Secretary,  had  brought  in  a  Bill  for  extinguishing 
the  Queen's  University  in  Ireland,*  and  creating  in  place  of  it  a  body 
to  be  called  the  Royal  University,  which,  however,  was  not  to  be  a 
real  university  at  all,  but  only  a  set  of  examiners  plus  some  salaried 
fellowships,  to  be  held  at  various  places  of  instruction.  Regarding 
this  as  a  gross  edncational  blunder,  which  would  destroy  a  useful 
existing  body,  and  create  a  sham  university  in  its  place,  and  finding 
several  parliamentary  friends  on  whose  judgment  I  could  rely  to  be 
of  the  same  opinion,  I  gave  notice  of  opposition  to  the  Bill.  Mr. 
Forster  came  to  me,  and  pressed  with  great  warmth  that  the  oppo- 
sition should  be  withdrawn.  The  Bill,  he  said,  would  satisfy  the 
Roman  Catholic  hierarchy,  and  complete  the  work  of  the  Land  BUI 
in  pacifying  Ireland.  The  Irish  members  wanted  it :  what  business 
had  an  English  member  to  interfere  to  defeat  their  wishes,  and 
thwart  the  Executive  ?  The  reply  was  obvious.  Not  to  speak  of 
the  simplicity  of  expecting  the  hierarchy  to  be  satisfied  by  this 
small  concession,  what  were  such  arguments  but  the  admission  of 
Home  Rule  in  its  worst  form  ?  "  You  resist  the  demand  of  the 
Lish  members  to  legislate  for  Ireland ;  you  have  just  been  demand- 
ing, and  obtaining,  the  support  of  English  members  against  those 
Amendments  of  the  Land  Bill  which  Irish  members  declare  to  be 
aecesaary.  Now  you  bid  us  surrender  our  own  judgment,  ignore  our 
own  responsibility,  and  blindly  pass  a  Bill  which  wc,  who  have  studied 
these  university  questions  as  they  aflect  both  Ireland  and  England, 
believe  to  be  thoroughly  mischievous  to  the  prospects  of  higher 
education  in  Ireland,  only  because  the  Irish  members,  as  you  say, 
desire  it.  Do  one  thing  or  the  other.  Either  give  them  the  power 
and  the  responsibility,  or  leave  both  with  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

*  The  firat  step  to  thiB  had  been  taken  in  1S79  by  the  Univereity  Education  (Ireland) 
Act  of  Mr.  Jatne^  Lowther. 
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people,  trained  to  combmatioa  by  a  century  and  a  half  s  practice,  were 
too  strong  for  the  Executive.  Either  the  scheme  and  plan  of  the 
Act  bad  been  wrong,  or  its  administration  had  been  incompetent. 
Whichever  was  the  source  of  the  failure  (moat  people  will  now  blame 
both),  the  fault  must  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  Irish  Executive ;  not 
of  Mr.  Forster  himself,  but  of  those  on  whom  he  relied.  It  had 
been  a  Dublin  Castle  Bill,  conceived  and  carried  out  by  the  incompe- 
tent bureaucracy  which  has  so  long  pretended  to  govern  Ireland. 
Such  a  proof  of  incompetence  destroyed  whatever  confidence  in  that 
bureaucracy  then  remained  to  us,  and  the  disclosures  which  the  Phcenix 
I'Park  murders  and  the  subsequent  proceedings  against  the  Invinciblea 
brought  out,  proved  beyond   question    that  the  Irish  Executive  had 

tonly  succeeded  in  giving  a  more  dark  and  dangerous  form,  the  form  of 
ruthless  conspiracy,  to  the  agitation  it  was  combating. 
W  hen  therefore  the  Prevention  of  Crimes  Bill  of  1882  was  brought 
in,  some  of  us  felt  unable  to  support  it,  and  specially  bound  to  resist 
those  of  its  provisions  which  related  to  treason,  to  trials  without  a  jury, 
and  to  intimidation  and  boycotting.*    It  was  impossible,  on  the  morrow 
^_.of  the  Phcenix  Park  murders,  to  deny  that  some  coercive  measure  might 
|^^»e  needed  ;  but  wc  had  so  far  lost  faith  in  repression,  and  in  the  ofiiciahi 
who  were  to  administer  it,  as  to  desire  to  limit  it  to  what  was  absolutely 

» necessary,  and  we  protested  against  enacting  for  Ireland  a  criminal  code 
^which  was  not  to  be  applied  to  Great  Britain.      Our  resistance  might 
kave  been  more  successful  but  for  the  manner  in  which  the  Nationalist 
members  conducted  their  opposition.      AVheu  they  began  to  obstruct 
— not  that  under  the  circumstances  we  felt  entitled  to  censure  them 
Hdbr  obstructing  a  Bill  dealing  so  harshly  with  their  countrymen — we 
^*  were  obliged  to  desist,  and  our  experience  of  the  stormy  scenes  of  the  sum- 
mer of  1882  deepened  our  sense  of  the  passionate  bitterness  with  which 
they  regarded  English  members,  scarcely  making  an  exception  in  favour 
of  those  who  were  most  disposed  to  sympathize  with  them.      Many  and 
many  a  time  when  we  listened  to  their  fierce  cries,  we  seemed  to  hear 
in  them  the  battle  cries  of  the  centuries  of  strife  between  Celt  and 
Englishman   from  Athenry   to  Vinegar    Hiil ;  many  a  time  we   felt 
I      that  this  rage  and  mistrust  were  chiefly  of  England's  making  ;  and  yet 
^Bnot  of  England's,  but  rather  of  the  overmastering  fate  which  had  pro- 
^Uonged  to  our  own  days  the  hatreds  and  the  methods  of  barbarous  times : 

^8u 


'AXXd  Zivq  Ko^  Moi/>a  KQt  Yjtpo^otrtc  'Epivv^ 


So  much  of  the  session  as  the  Crimes  Bill  had  spared  was  con- 
umed  by  the  Arrears  Bill,  over  which  we  had  again  a  "crisis" 
with  the  House  of  Lords.  This  was  the  third  session  that  had  been 
practically  given  up  to  Irishmen.     The   freshness  and  force  of  the 

*  Sir  Horace  liavey.  Sir  Charlei  Ru«««ll,  and  myaelf  were  among  these  who  gpoke 
oagly  in  tkia  bchm. 
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Parliament  of  1880 — a  Parliament  full  of  zeal  and  ability — bad  aov 
been  almost  spent^  yet  few  of  the  plans  of  domestic  legialatiai 
spread  before  the  constituencies  in  1880  had  been  realised.  1W 
Government  bad  been  anxious  to  legislate,  their  majority  had  bett 
ready  to  support  them,  but  Ireland  had  blocked  the  way  ;  and  not 
the  only  expedient  for  improving  the  procedure  of  the  House  was  lo 
summon  Parliament  in  an  extra  autumn  session.  Here  was  aootiMf 
cause  for  reflection.  England  and  Scotland  were  calling  for  meaaam 
promised  years  ago,  but  no  time  could  be  found  to  discuss  tlwiL 
Nothing  was  done  to  reorganize  local  government,  to  reform  tho  liquor 
laws,  to  improve  secondary  education,  to  deal  with  the  housing  of  tb 
poor,  or  a  dozen  other  urgent  questions,  because  we  were  busy  vitk 
Ireland ;  and  yet  how  little  more  loyal  or  contented  did  Ireland  seen 
to  be  for  all  we  had  done.  We  began  to  ask  whether  Home  Rok 
might  not  be  as  much  an  English  and  Scotch  question  as  an  Irish 
question.  It  was,  at  any  rate,  clear  that  to  allow  Ireland  to  manage 
her  own  affairs  would  open  a  prospect  for  England  and  Scotland  to 
obtain  time  to  attend  to  theirs.* 

This  feeling  was  strengthened  by  the  result  o£  the  attempts  made 
in  the  autumn  session  of  1882,  to  improve    the   procedure  of  tht 
House  of  Commons.     We  had  cherished  the  hope  that  more  drastic 
remedies  against  obstruction  and  better  arrangements  for  the  condoct 
of  business,  might  relieve  much  of  the  pressure  Irish  members  had 
made  us   suffer.       The   passing  of  the   New   Rules    shattered  tiu» 
hope,  for  it  was  plain  they  would  not  accomplish  what  was  needed. 
Some  blamed  the  Government  for  not  framing  a  more  stringent  code. 
Some  blamed  the  Tory  and  the  Irish  Oppositions  (now  bcginaiog  t9 
work  in  concert)  for  cutting  down  the  proposals  of  the  GoTorameal 
But  most  of  us  saw,  and  came  to  see  still  more   clearly  in  the  thrrt 
succeeding  sessions,  that  the  evil  was  too   deep-rooted  to  be    cnred 
by  any  changes  of  procedure,  unless  they  went  so  far  as  to  destroy 
freedom  of  debate  for  English    members  also.     The  presence  in  a 
deliberative  assembly   of  a   section    numbering    (or   likely  soon    to 
number)  one-seventh  of  the  whole — a   section  seeking  to  lower  the 
character  of  the  assembly,  and  to  derange  its   mechanism,  with  dd 
further  interest  in   the   greater   part  of  its  business  except  that  of 
preventing  it  from  conducting  that  business — this  was   the    phcno- 


*  I  may  mention  here  anoDicr  fact  whona  ugniflcAnce  impresMd  wime 
Parliament,  which  usually  liiunod  in  not  doing  for  Irelnnd  what  Ireland  ;i 
Bionally  passed  bills  for  Ireland   which    we  regarded  aii  setting  very  T>.iil 
for  Engliind.     By  aome  bar^in  Iwtwcon  tho  Irish  oflico  and  the  Nati" 
ueaeares  were  put  through  whicli  nmy  have  l>een  right  aa  respects  Ir. 
embotiiod  principles  miauiicrcoua  lu  rc«ii«ota  Great  Britain.     Tho  Labourei 
Act  uf  Jnly  18H5  ia  a  conapicuous  oxamiile.     We  felt  that  if  it  was  Deooaa.> 
such  statntet,  it  would  be  bettor  thut  they  should  proceed  from  an  Irish  LoL'ini 
rather  thatt  from  the  Imperial  Parliament,  which  might  be  embarraasad  by  its  owi 
viomi  action  wlien  oakud  to  eiti«iid  tha  aame  principles  to  England. 
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lenon  which  confronted  us,  and  we   felt  that  no  rules  of  debate 

ould  overcome  the  dangers  it  threatened. 

It  is  from  this  year  1882  that  I  date  the  impression  which  we 

formed,  that  Home  Rule  would  come.     "  It  may  be  a  bad  thing/* 

e  said  to  one  another  in  the  lobbies;  "probably  it  is,  though  the 

ase  for  it  is  stronger  than  we  thought  two  years  ago ;  but  if  the 

shmen  persist  as  they  are  doing  now,  they  will  get  it.     It  is  only 

question  of  their  tenacity.*' 

It  was  impossible  not  to  be  struck  during  the  conflicts  of  1881 
nd  1882  with  the  small  amount  of  real  bitterness  which  the  con- 
uct  of  the  Irish  members,  irritating  as  it  often  was,  provoked 
mong  the  Liberals,  who  of  course  bore  the  brunt  of  the  conflict. 
The  Nationalists  did  their  best  to  iujurc  a  Government  which  was 
at  the  same  time  being  denounced  by  the  Tories  as  too  favourable 
to  Irish  claims  ;  they  lowered  the  character  of  Parliament  by  scenes 
r  more  painful  than  those  of  the  present  session  on  which  so 
uch  indignation  is  now  expended  ;  they  said  the  hardest  things  they 
could  think  of  against  us  in  the  House  ;  they  attacked  us  in  our  consti- 
tuencies. Their  partisans  (for  I  do  not  charge  this  on  the  leaders)  inter- 
rupted and  broke  up  our  meetings.  Nevertheless,  all  this  did  not 
provoke  responsive  hatred  from  the  Liberals,  There  could  not  be  a 
greater  contrast  than  that  between  the  way  in  which  the  great  bulk 
of  the  Liberal  members  all  through  the  Parliament  of  1880  behaved 
towards  their   Irish    antagonists,  and  the   violence  with  which  the 

rTory    members,    under    slighter    provocation,    conduct    themselves 
lowards  those  antagonists  now.     I  say  this  not  to  the  credit  of  our 
temper,  which  was  no  better  than  that  of  other  men  heated  by  the 
struggles  of    a    crowded    assembly.     It    was  due    entirely    to   our 
feeling  that    there  was    a   great   balance  of  wrong  standing  to  the 
debit  of  England  ;    that  if  the   Irish  were  turbulent,  it  was  the  ill 
j      treatment  of  former  days  that   had  made  tlietu  so  ;    and  that,  what- 
I      ever  might  be  their  methods,  they  were  fighting  for  their  country. 
Although   therefore  there  was   little  social  intercourse  between  us 
and  them,  there  was  always  a  hope  and  a  wish  that  the  day  might 
I     ^come  when  the  Liberal   party  should  resume  its  natural  position  of 
^Hoining  the  representatives  of  the  Irish   people  in  obtaining  radical 
^^eforms  in  Irish  government.     And  the  remarkable  speech  of  Feb.  9, 
1882,  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  declared  his  mind  to  be  open  on  the 
subject,  and  invited  the  Nationalists  to  propound  a  practicable  scheme 
of  self-government,  had  encouraged  us  to  hope  that  this  day  might 
soon  arrive. 

SESSION  OF  1883. — Three  facts  stood  out   in  the  history  of 
is  comparatively  quiet  session,  each  of  which  brought   us  further 
ong  the  road  we  had  entered. 
One  was  the  omission  of  Parliament  to  complete  the  work  begun 
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by  the  Land  Bill  of  I88I,  of  improviDg  tlie  coDdition  of  the  IriA 
peasantry  and  reorganizing  Irish  administration.  The  Nationalist 
members  brought  in  Bills  for  these  purposes,  including  one 
for  ainendiDg  the  Land  Act  by  admitting  leaseholders  to  ill 
benefits  and  sccnring  tenants  against  having  their  improvements 
reckoned  against  them  in  the  fixing  of  rents.  Though  we  could  not 
approve  all  the  contents  of  these  Bills,  we  desired  to  ace  the 
Government  either  take  them  up  and  amend  them,  or  introduce  Bills 
of  its  own  to  do  what  was  needed.  Some  of  us  spoke  strongly  in  this 
sense,  nor  will  any  one  now  deny  that  we  were  right.  Sound  policy 
called  aloud  for  the  completion  of  the  undertaking  of  1881.  The 
Government  however  refused,  alleging,  no  doubt  with  some  truth, 
that  Ireland  could  not  bave  all  the  time  of  Parliament,  but  must  let 
England  and  Scotland  have  their  turn.  Nor  was  anything  doK 
towards  the  creation  of  new  local  iustitutions  iu  Ireland,  or  the 
reform  of  the  Castle  bureaucracy.  We  were  profoundly  disheartened,' 
We  saw  golden  opportunities  slipping  away  ;  and  doubted  more  than 
ever  whether  Westminster  was  the  place  in  which  to  legislate  for  liiah 
grievances. 

Another  momentous  fact  was  the  steady  increase  in  the  number 
of  Nationalist  members,  Every  seat  that  fell  vacant  in  Ireland  w« 
filled  by  them.  The  moderate  Irish  party,  most  of  inborn  had  by 
this  time  crossed  the  Boor  of  the  House,  and  were  sitting  among  na^ 
had  evidently  no  future.  They  were  estimable,  and,  in  some  caaesj 
able  men,  from  whom  we  had  hoped  much,  as  a  link  between 
Liberal  party  and  the  Irish  people.  But  they  seemed  to  have 
their  hold  on  the  people,  nor  were  they  able  to  give  as  m 
practical  counsel  as  to  Irish  problems.  It  was  clear  that  they  wooli 
vanish  at  the  next  General  Election,  and  Parliament  be  left  to  settle 
accounts  with  the  extreme  men,  whose  spirits  rose  as  those  of  ouf 
friends  sank. 

Lastly  :  it  was  in  this  session  that  the  alliance  of  the  Nationahsti 
and  the  Tory  Opposition  became  a  potent  factor  in  politics.  lu 
first  conspicuous  manifestation  was  in  the  defeat  of  the  Govemmesil 
by  the  Allied  Forces  on  the  Affirmation  Bill,  when  the  least  respect- 
able privates  iu  both  armies  vied  with  one  another  in  Ijoistennis 
rejoicings  over  the  announcement  of  numbers  in  the  division.  1 
do  not  refer  to  this  as  ground  for  complaint.  It  was  in  tlie 
course  of  our  usual  political  warfare  that  two  groups,  each  h; 
and  fearing  the  Ministry,  should  unite  to  displace  it.  But  we  » 
saw  what  power  the  Irish  section  must  exert  when  it  came  to 
hold  the  balance  of  numbers  in  the  House.  Till  this  division,  the 
Government  had  commanded  a  majority  of  the  whole  House.  Thii 
would  probably  not  outlast  a  dissolution.  What  then?  CouM 
the  two  English  parties,  differing  so  profoundly  from   one  another, 
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combine  against  the  third  party  ?  Evidently  not.  We  must  therefore 
look  forward  to  unstable  Governments,  if  not  to  a  total  dislocation  of 
our  parliamentary  system. 

SESSION  OF  1881. — I  pass  over  the  minor  incidents  of  this 
year,  including  the  continued  neglect  of  effective  remedial  legislation  for 
Ireland,  to  dwell  on  its  dominant  and  most  impressive  lesson.  It  was 
the  yearof  the  Franchise  Bill,  which  as  regards  Ireland  worked  an  exten- 
sion, not  merely  of  the  county  but  also  of  the  borough  franchise,  and 
oduced,  owing  to  the  economic  condition  of  the  humbler  classes  in 
at  country,  a  far  more  extensive  change  than  in  England  or  Scot- 
land. When  the  Bill  was  introduced  the  question  at  once  arose — 
Should  Ireland  be  included  ? 

There  were  two  ways  of  treating  Ireland  between  which  Parliament 
d  to  choose. 

One  was  to  leave  her  out   of  the   Bill,  on  the  ground  that   the 

asses  of  her  population  could  not  be  trusted  with  the  franchise,  as 

ing  ignorant,  sympathetic  to  crime,  hostile  to  the  English  Goveru- 

ent.     This    course  was   the    logical    concomitant    of    exceptional 

reive  legislation,  such  as  had    been  passed  in  I8H1  and  1882.      It 

vros  quite  compatible    with  generous   remedial   legislation.     But   it 

placed  Ireland  in  an  unequal  and  lower  position,  treating  her,  as  the 

Coercion  Acts  did,  as  a  dependent  country,  inhabited  by  a  population 

unfit  for  the  same  measure  of  power  which  the  inhabitants  of  Britain 

might  receive. 

The  other  course  was  to  bestow  on  Ireland  the  same  extended 
franchise  which  the  English  county  occupiers  were  to  receive, 
applying  the  principle  of  equality,  and  disregarding  the  obvious  con- 
qucuces.  These  consequences  were  both  practical  and  logical, 
e  practical  consequence  was  the  increase  in  numbers  and  weight 
of  the  Irish  party  in  Parliament  hostile  to  Parliament  itself.  The 
logical  consequence  was  the  duty  of  complying  with  the  wishes  of 
the  enfranchised  nation.  Whatever  reasons  were  good  for  giving 
this  enlarged  suffrage  to  the  Irish  masses,  were  good  for  respecting 
the  will  which  they  might  use  it  to  express.  If  the  Irish  were  deemed 
fit  to  exercise  the  same  full  constitutional  rights  in  legislation  as 
the  English,  must  they  not  be  fit  for  the  same  rights  of  trial  by  jury, 
^^  firee  press,  and  all  the  privileges  of  personal  freedom  ? 
^B  Of  these  two  courses  the  Cabinet  chose  the  latter,  those  of  its 
^Bpembers  whom  we  must  now  suppose  to  have  hesitated  either  stifling 
P^ikeir  fears,  or  not  apprehending  the  consequences  of  their  boldness. 
It  might  have  been  expected,  and  indeed  was  generally  expected, 
that  the  Tory  party  would  refuse  to  follow.  They  talked  largely 
about  the  danger  of  an  extended  Irish  suffrage,  and  pointed  out  that 
it  would  be  a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  disloyalty.  But  when  the 
moment  for  resistance  came,  they  swerved,  and  never  divided  as  a 
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party  against  the  application  of  the  Bill  to  Ireland.  Thej  miglit 
have  failed  to  defeat  the  measure.  But  they  would  hare  immemclj 
atreugthcDed  their  position,  logically  and  morally,  had  they  giren 
effect  by  a  distinct  and  solemn  vote  to  the  sentiments  they  were  known 
to  entertain,  and  which  not  a  few  Liberals  shared.* 

The  effect  of  this  uncontested  grant  to  Ireland  of  a  suffrage 
practically  universal  was  immense  upon  our  minds,  and  the  looger 
we  reflected  on  it^  the  more  significant  did  it  become.  It  meant 
to  us  that  the  old  methods  were  abandoned,  and,  as  we  suppo9ed|.i 
for  ever.  We  had  deliberately  given  the  Home  Rule  party  arm 
against  English  control  far  more  powerful  than  they  previounly 
possessed.  We  had  deliberately  asserted  our  faith  in  the  Iri»li 
people.  Impossible  after  this  to  fall  back  on  Coercion  Bills. 
Impossible  to  refuse  any  request  compatible  with  the  general  s&fctj 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  which  Ireland  as  a  nation  might  prefer. 
Impossible  to  establish  that  system  of  Crown  Colony  Gorernmco 
which  we  had  come  to  perceive  was  the  only  real  and  solid  ul  terns- 
tive  to  self-government.  To  those  of  us  who  had  been  feeling  thai 
the  Irish  difficulty  was  much  the  greatest  of  all  England's  difficultte*, 
this  stood  out  beyond  the  agitation  of  the  autumn  and  the  com 
promise  of  the  winter  as  the  great  political  event  of  ISH-i.t 

Although  this  sketch  is  in  the  main  a  record  of  Parliamentary 
opinion,  I  ought  not  to  pass  over  the  influence  which  the  study  of 
their  constituents'  ideas  exerted  upon  members  for  the  larger  towM. 
We  found  the  vast  bulk  of  our  supporters — English  supporters,  for 
after  1882  it  was  understood  that  the  Irish  voters  were  our  enemies — 
sympathetic  with  the  Irish  people.  They  knew  and  thought  littlo 
about  Home  Rule,  believing  that  their  member  understood  tliat. 
question  better  than  they  did,  and  willing,  so  long  as  he  was  aoaad 
on  English  issues,  to  trust  him.  But  they  pitied  Irish  tenants  and 
condemned  Irish  landlords.  Tliough  they  acquiesced  in  a  Coercion 
Bill  when  proposed  by  a  Liberal  Cabinet,  because  they  concluded 
that  nothing  less  than  necessity  would  lead  such  a  Cabinet  to 
propose  one,  they  so  much  disliked  any  exceptional  or  represmve 
legislation  that  it  was  plain  they  would  not  long  tolerate  it.  Any 
popular  leader  denouncing  coercion  was  certain  to  have  the  senti- 
ment of  the  English  masses  with  him,  while  as  to  suspending 
Irish  representation  or  carrying  out  consistently  the  policy  of  treat- 

•  A  Tory  member  moved  in  Committee  to  leftve  out  IreliiDd,  and  was  inpported  by 
137  votes  against  332.  Bat  many  leading  Tories  did  not  vote,  nor  did  the  {«rty  wbi{M 
act  aa  tollers.  The  full  Tory  strength  was  then  240.  No  siniilrLt  proposal  was  made  ia 
the  House  of  Lords,  where  the  Torj'  party  was  of  course  supreme. 

t  At  EoBter  1B85  I  met  a  tiumb«r'of  leading  Ulster  Liberals  iu  Belfast,  and  told  tl 
that  Home  Rule  was  certainly  coming,  and  urged  them  to  prepare  some  plan  nndcr  wl 
any  special  interests  tbey  conceived  the  Protestant  part  of  Ulster  to  have,  woti' " 
cffectiially  safeguarded.     They  were  startled,  and  at  first  discompoaed,  bat  pr 
told  me  I  was  mistaken  ;  to  which  I  could  only  reply  that  tims  would  tun 
perhaps  sooner  than  even  English  Liberals  expected. 
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ig  Ireland  as  a  subject  country,  there  was  no  cliance  in  the  world 
>f  their  approval.     Those  of  us  therefore  who   represented   large 

rorking-class  constituencies  became  convinced  that  the  solution  of 

le  Irish  problem  must  be  sought  in  conciliation  and  self-government, 
only  because  the  other  solution,  Crown  Colony  Government,  was 

itterly  repugnant  to  the  English  masses,  in  whom  the  Franchise  Bill 
of  1884,  completing  that  of  1867,  had  vested  political  supremacy.* 

SESSION^  OF  1885.— The  Allied  Powers  of  Toryism  and 
Nationalism  gained  in  this  year  the  victory  they  had  so  long  striven 
for.  In  February  they  reduced  the  Ministerial  majority  to  fourteen ; 
in  June  they  overthrew  the  Ministry.  No  one  supposed  that  on  cither 
occasion  the  merits  oE  the  issue  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
Nationalist  vote:  that  vote  was  given  simply  and  solely  against  the 
Government,  as  the  Government  which  had  passed  the  Coercion  Acts 
of  1881  and  1882 — Acta  demanded  by  the  Tory  party,  and  which 
had  not  conceded  an  Irish  Parliament.  At  last  the  Irish  party  had 
attained  its  position  as  the  arbiter  of  power  and  office.  Some  of  us 
said,  as  we  walked  away  from  the  House,  under  the  dawning  light  of 
that  memorable  9th  of  June,  "  This  means  Home  Rule/'  Our  fore- 
cast was  soon  to  be  confirmed.  Lord  Salisbury's  Cabinet,  formed 
upon  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Gladstone's,  announced  that  it  would 
not  propose  to  renew  any  part  of  the  Coercion  Act  of  1882,  which 
■was  to  expire  in  August.  Here  was  a  surrender  indeed  I  But  the 
Tory  leaders  went  further.  They  did  not  excuse  themselves  on  the 
ground  of  want  of  time.  Tliey  took  credit  for  their  benevolence 
towards  Ireland ;  they  discovered  excellent  reasons  why  the 
Act  should  be  dropped.  They  even  turned  upon  Lord  Spencer, 
\;hose  administration  they  had  hitherto  blamed  for  its  leniency,  and 
attacked  him  in  Parliament,  amid  the  cheers  of  his  Irish  enemies. 
From  that  time  till  the  close  of  the  General  Election  in  December 
everything  was  done,  short  of  giving  public  pledges,  to  keep  the  Irish 
leaders  and  the  Irish  voters  in  good  humour.  The  Tory  party  in 
fact  posed  as  the  true  friends  of  Ireland,  averse  from  coercion,  and 
with  minds  perfectly  open  on  the  subject  of  self-government. 

This  change  of  front,  so  sudden,  so  unblushing,  completed  the 
process  which  had  been  going  on  in  our  minds.  By  1882  we  had 
come  to  feel  that  Home  Rule  was  inevitable,  though  probably  un- 
desirable. Before  long  we  had  asked  ourselves  whether  it  was  really 
undesirable,  whether  it  might  not  be  a  good  thing  both  for  England, 
whose  Parliament  and  Cabinet  system  it  would  relieve  from 
impending  dangers,  while  leaving  free  scope  for  domestic  legislation, 
and  for  Ireland,  which  could  hardly  manage  her  affairs  worse  than 

*  My  recollection  of  a  converaation  with  a  diatinguiahecl  public  man  in  Jaly  1S82 
enables  mo  to  B.iy  that  this  fact  bad  impreued  itself  njton  ua  as  early  as  that  year.  He 
doubted  the  fact,  but  admitted  that,  if  true,  it  was  momentoiu.  The  pasaiog  of  the 
Franchise  Bill  made  it,  in  our  vieWj  more  nomentoua  than  ever. 
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ytt  were  mana^nng  tbera  for  her,  and  might  manage  Unem  better. 
And  thus,  by  the  spring  of  1885,  many  of  us  were  prepaied  for  • 
large  »eh€me  of  local  self-government  in  Ireland,  incladiDg  a  ceatnl 
body  in  Dublin.' 

Now  when  it  was  plain  that  the  EngUth  party  which  had  kiuieiu 
called  for  repression,  and  had  professed  itsdf  anxious  for  a  paSnotie 
union  of  all  parties  to  maintain  order  and  a  continoitr  of  policy  it 
Ireland^  was  ready  to  bid  for  Irish  help  at  tlie  polls  by  throwing  o«a 
repression  and  rerersing  the  policy  it  had  adrocated,  we  felt  that  the 
aooner  Ireland  was  taken  oat  of  English  party   politics  tbe  bcttd 
What  prospect  was  there  of  improving  Ireland  by  tiie  anpcrior  wiidM 
and  fairness  of  the  Britiak  Parliament,  if  British  leaders  were  tonske 
thfltr  Insh  policy  tnm  on  interested  bargains  with  Natianaliai  IrtiJen? 
vUck  we  deariy  sav  to  be  the  only    ahcntatbe  ta 
■ed  to  be  by  roaminsi  eooaent  ahandoaci.    1 
bow,  at  a  party  c^  ifihrra  ia  the  brgrnnrng  of  Jo^ 
SIMM  OBB  said  **  Wdl,  tbore's  an  ead  for  ever  of  uucniuu  at  say 
nte^*  ttiril  every  oae  amated  as  to  as  obdoea  trwtk.     AcBBriiigty 
tiMiosah  of  the  new  departure  of  tiie  Salitbnrr  rabmrt  ia  188S  wa 
ta  cMa%uwe  caaa  duaUwa  Ikst  Hoae  Bale  aosit  eoiBe,  a«i  to  ^kt 
ana  9^mkt  eoaiiaeai  wxioBi  la  see  it  eoae  farHy,  ^  to  fsd 
tke  baK  Ibem  that  coeii  be  eraea  it.    Uaa j  of  as   ejjMcled  the 

to  be  ia  fciase  of  iL 
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In  the  first  place^  the  electors  made  few  inquiries   about  Ireland, 
hey  disliked   the  subject ;  they  had  not  realized,  its  supreme  im- 
portance.    Those  of  us  who  felt  anxious  to  explain  our  views  (as 
was  my  own  case)  had  to  volunteer  to  do  so,  for  we  were  not  asked 
4ibout  them.      The  Irish  party  in  the  constituencies  was  in  violent 
opposition    to    Liberal     candidates ;     it    did    not     interrogate,    but 
denounced.     Further,  it  was  felt  that  the  issue  was  mainly  one  to 
be  decided  in  Ireland  itself.     The  question  of  Home  Rule  was  being 
submitted,  not,  as  heretofore,  to  a  limited   constituency,  but  to  the 
whole  Irish  people.     Till  their  will  had  been  constitutionally  declared 
t  the  polls   it  was   not   proper  that   Englishmen   and   Scotchmen 
should  anticipate  its  tenour.      Liberals  would  even  have  been  accused, 
liad  they  pressed  their  opinions,  and  assumed  that  Ireland  was  wholly 
^nrith   Mr.  Parnell,  of  seeking  to  affect  the  result  in  that  country, 
^Bind,   not   only   of   playing  for    the    Irish    vote    in   Great    Britain, 
Vas  we  saw  the  Tories  doing,  but  of  prejudicing  the  chances  of  those 
Liberal  candidates  who,  in  Irish  constituencies,  were  competing  with 

Kxtrcme  Nationalists.     A  third   reason   was   that   most  English  and 
Icotch  Liberals  did  not  know  how  far  their  own  dispositions  towards 
lome  Rule  were  shared  by  their  leaders.     Mr.  Gladstone's  declara- 
ion  in  his  Midlothian  address  was  no  doubt  a  decided  intimation  of 
his  views,  and  was  distinctly  understood  by  some  (as  by  myself)  to 
ply  the  grant  to  Ireland  of  a  Parliament ;  but,  strong  as  its  words 
ere,  its  importance  does  not  seem  to  have  been  fully  appreciated  at 
e  moment.     And   the  opinions  of  a   statesman  whose  unequalled 
ish  experience  and  elevated  character  gave  him  a  weight  only  second 
that  of   Mr*  Gladstone — I   mean   Lord   Spencer — had  remained 
nknown.      We-  had    consequently    no    certainty  that    there    were 
eadera  prepared  to  give  prompt  effect  to  the  views  we  entertained, 
astly,  wc  were  not  prepared  with  a  practical  scheme  of  self-govern- 
ent  for  Ireland.    The  Nationalist  members  had  not  propounded  one, 
there  was  nothing  for  us  either  to  adopt  or  to  criticize.    Convinced 
we  were  that  Home  Rule  would  come  and  must  come,  we  felt  the 
iflicultics    surrounding  every  suggestion  that  had  yet  been  made, 
nd  had  not  hammered  out  any  plan  which  we  could  lay  before  the 
electors  as  approved  by  Liberal  opinion.*    We  were  forced  to  confine 
i^ourselves  to  generalities. 

^B     "Whether  it  would  have  been  better  for  us  to  have  done  more  of  our 
"thinking  and  scheme-making  in  public,  and  thereby  have  sooner  forced 


Sutnf  of  us  liiul  tried  to  ilo  so.     I  prei^rcd  siiuh  a  ec'lieme  in  the  autnnia  of  1885, 

Acd  submitted  it  to  some  gjMJcially  com jw tent  friends.  Their  objections,  made  from  what 

ronld  nun*  be  called  the  Uuiouiat  point  of  view,  were  weighty.     But  their  effect  was  to 

suvince  me  that  the  scheme  erred  on  the  side  of  caatioa ;  and  I  believe  the  experience 

till     1    '       '         I,  worked  at  the  problem  to  hftve  been  the  same  as  my  own — viz., 

1  scheme  in  more  daDj^crous  than  a  largv  and  tjold  one.     Thus  the 

It  -       ^.  .1..^:....^  from  July  1885  till  April  18SG  was  to  make  us  uiore  and  more 

J8«d  to  rejctit  half-and-half  sulutiona. 

VOL.     LI.  3  I 
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the  details  of  the  problem  upon  the  attention  of  the  countrr,  need 
not  now  be  inquired.  Any  one  can  now  Bee  that  something  waakm 
by  the  omission.  But  those  who  censure  a  course  that  has  actaally 
been  taken  usually  fail  to  estimate  the  evils  that  would  have  followed 
from  the  taking  of  the  opposite  course.  Such  evils  might  in  thit 
instance  have  been  aa  great  as  those  we  have  encountered. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  importance  we   attached   to  the  decxsioQ  of 
Ireland   itself,  and  of  tlie  attitude  of  expectancy  which^  while  that 
decision  was  uncertain.  Englishmen  were   forced   to   maintain.      We 
had  not  long  to  wait.     Early  in  December  it  was  kuown  that  fife- 
sixths  of  the  members  returned  from  Ireland  were  Nationalists,  and 
that  the  majorities   which   had  returned   them   were  crashing.     If 
ever  a   people  spoke   its  will,  the  Irish  people  spoke  theirs   at  the 
election  of  188j.     The  last  link   in  the  chain  of  conviction,  whidi 
events  had  been  forging  since  1880,  was  now  supplied.      In  pasatog 
the  Franchise  Hill  of  1881,  we  had   asked  Ireland  to  declare  her 
mind.     She  had  now  answered.      If  the  question  was  not  a  mockery, 
and  representati\'e  government  a  sham^  we  were  bound  to  accept  the 
answer,  subject  only,  but  subject  always,  to  the  interests  of  the  whole 
United  Kingdom.      In  other  words,  we  were  bound  to  derise  such  a 
scheme  of  self-government  for  Ireland  as  would  give  full  satisfaction 
to  her  wishes,  while   raaiutaining  the  ultimate  supremacy   of   th«r_ 
Imperial  Parliament  and  the  unity  of  the  British  Empire.  ^^| 

Very  few   words   are   needed  to   summarize   the  outline    whicl^ 
omitting  many  details  which    would   have  illustrated   and  confirmed 
its  truth,  I  have  attempted  to  present  of  the  progress  of  opioion 
among  Liberal  members  during  the  Parliament  of  1880. 

1.  Our  experience  of  the  Coercion  Sills  of  1881  and  1883  dis- 
closed the  enormous  mischief  which  such  measures  do  in  aHenatiag 
the  minds  of  Irishmen,  and  the  difficulty  of  enlisting  Irish  senti- 
ment  on  behalf  of  the  law.  The  results  of  the  Act  of  1881  taught 
ua  that  the  repression  of  open  agitation  means  the  growth  of  far 
more  dangerous  conspiracy;  those  of  the  Act  of  1882  proved  that 
even  under  an  administration  like  Lord  Spencer's  repression  worki 
no  change  for  the  better  in  the  habits  and  ideas  of  the  people. 

2.  The  conduct  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  1880  and  1881,  and  the 
malign  influence  which  its  existence  exerted  whenever  remedial 
legislation  for  Ireland  came  in  question,  convinced  us  that  full  and 
complete  justice  will  never  be  done  to  Ireland  by  the  British  Parlia- 
ment while  the  Upper  House  (as  at  present  constituted)  remains  a 
part  of  that  Parliament. 

3.  The  break-down  of  the  procedure  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  the  failure  of  the  efi'orts  to  amend  it,  proved  that  Parliament 
cannot  work  so  long  as  a  considerable  section  of  its  niembcra  seek  to 
impede  its  working.  To  enable  it  to  do  its  duty  by  England  and  Sco^ 
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land,  it  was  evidently  Decessary,  either  to  make  the  Irish  meinhers  as 
loyal  to  Parliament  as  English  and  Scotch  members  usually  are,  or 
else  to  exclude  them. 

4.  The  discussions  of  Irish  Bills  in  the  House  of  Commons  made 
us  realize  how  little  English  members  knew  about  Ireland  ;  how 
utterly  different  were  their  competence  for,  and  their  attitade  towards, 
Irish  questions  and  English  questions.  We  perceived  that  we  were 
legislating  in  the  dark  for  a  country  whose  economic  and  social  con- 
dition vre  did  not  understand — a  country  to  which  we  could  not  apply 
our  English  ideas  of  policy;  a  country  whose  very  temper  and  feeling* 
vere  strange  to  us.     We  were  really  fitter  to  pass  laws  for  Canada 

r  Australia  than  for  this  isle  within  sight  of  our  shores. 

5,  I  have  said  that  we  were  legislating  in  the  dark.  But  there  were 
two  quarters  from  which  light  was  proffered,  the  Irish  members  and 
the  Irish  Executive.  We  rejected  the  first,  and  could  hardly  help 
doin^  so,  for  to  acce])t  it  would  have  been  to  displace  our  own  leaders. 
We  followed  the  light  which  the  Executive  gave.  But  in  some  cases 
(as  notably  in  the  case  of  the  Coercion  Bill  of  1881)  it  proved  to  be  a 

wacdering  fire,"  leading  us  into  dangerous  morasses.  And  we  per- 
eived  that  at  all  times  legislation  at  the  bidding  of  the  Executive, 
egainst  the  wishes  of  Irish  members,  was  not  self-government  or  free 
government.  It  was  despotism.  The  rule  of  Ireland  by  the  British 
Parliament  was  really  "the  rule  of  a  dependency  through  an  otEcial, 
responsible  no  iloubt,  but  responsible  not  to  the  ruled,  but  to  an 
assembly  of  which  they  form  less  than  a  sixth  part.''  *  As  this 
assembly  closed  its  ears  to  the  one-sixth,  and  gave  effect  to  the  will 
of  the  official,  this  was  essentially  arbitrary  government,  and  wanted 
those  elements  of  success  which  free  government  contains. 

This  experience  had,  by  1884,  convinced  us  that  the  present  rela- 
tions of  the  British  Parliament  to  Ireland  were  bad,  and  could  not 
last ;  that  the  discontent  of  Ireland  was  justified  ;  that  ihc  exist- 
ing system,  in  alienating  the  mind  of  Ireland,  tended,  not  merely 
jto  Repeal,  but  to  Separation  ;  that  the  simplest,  and  probably  the 
nly  effective,  remedy  for  the  increasing  dangers  was  the  grant  of  an 
Irish  Legislature.  Two  events  clinched  these  conclusions.  One  was 
the  Tory  surrender  of  June  1885.  Self  government,  we  had  come  to 
see,  was  the  only  alternative  to  Coercion,  and  now  Coercion  was 
gone.  The  other  was  the  General  Election  of  December  1885,  when 
newly  enfranchised  Ireland,  through  five-sixths  of  her  representatives, 
emanded  a  Parliament  of  her  own. 
These  were  not,  as  is  sometimes  alleged,  conclusions  of  despair. 
We  were  mostly  persons  of  a  cautious  and  conservative  turn  of  mind, 
as  men  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  British  Constitution  ought  to 


•  Quoted  from  an  aiticlo  in  the  Cininnj  MaffnzliK,  which  I  «fe»  to  becauto,  written 
by  mj^elf  in  the  spring  of  1^63,  it  expresees  the  ideas  here  itited. 
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be.  The  first  thing  was  to  convince  ua  that  the  existing  relations  of 
the  islands  were  faulty,  and  could  not  be  maintained.  This  was  a 
negative  result,  and  while  wc  remained  in  that  stage  we  were 
despondent.  Many  Liberal  members  will  remember  the  gloom  that 
fell  on  us  in  1882  and  1883  whenever  we  thought  or  spoke  of 
Ireland.  But  presently  the  clouds  lifted.  We  bore  in  mind  the  old 
objections  to  any  ITome  Rule  scheme,  though  we  now  saw  that  tbey 
were  leas  formidable  than  the  evils  of  the  present  system.  But  wc 
came  to  feel  that  the  grant  of  self-government  was  a  right  thing  in 
itself.  It  was  not  merely  a  means  of  ridding  ourselves  of  our  difli- 
culties,  not  merely  a  boon  to  be  yielded  because  persistently  demanded. 
It  was  a  return  to  broad  and  deep  principles,  a  conformity  to  those 
natural  laws  which  govern  human  society  as  well  as  the  inanimate 
world — an  eflFort  to  enlist  the  better  and  higher  feelings  of  mankiad 
in  the  creation  of  a  truer  union  between  the  two  nations  than  hail 
ever  yet  existed.  When  we  perceived  this,  hope  returned.  It  Las  been 
strong  with  us  ever  since  we  committed  ourselves  formally  to  Home 
Kule  in  February,  1880.  It  is  strong  with  us  now,  for,  though  we 
see  troubles,  perhaps  even  dangers,  in  the  immediate  future,  we  are 
confident  that  the  principles  on  which  Liberal  policy  towards  Irelaud 
is  now  bused  will  in  the  long  run  work  out  a  happy  issue  for  her,  as 
they  have  in  and  for  every  other  country  that  has  trusted  to  them. 

One  last  word  as  to  Consistency.  W^e  learnt  in  the  Parliament 
of  1880  many  facts  about  Ireland  wc  had  not  known  before  ;  we  felt 
tho  force  and  bearing  of  other  facts  previously  accepted  on  hearsay, 
but  not  realized.  We  saw  the  Irish  problem  change  from  what  it 
had  been  in  1880  into  the  new  phase  which  stood  apparent  at  the 
end  of  1885,  Coercion  abandoned  by  its  former  advocates.  Self 
Government  demanded  by  the  nation.  Were  we  to  disregard  all 
these  new  facts,  ignore  all  these  new  conditions,  and  cling  to  old 
ideas,  some  of  which  we  perceived  to  be  mistaken,  while  othcn, 
ttill  true  in  themselves,  were  outweighed  by  arguments  of  far  wider 
import  ?  We  did  not  so  estimate  our  duty.  We  foresaw  the 
taunts  of  foes  and  the  reproaches  of  friends.  But  we  resolved  to 
give  effect  to  the  opinions  we  had  slowly,  painfully,  even  reluctaotlj 
formed,  opinions  all  the  stronger  because  not  suddenly  adopted, 
and  founded  upon  evidence  whose  strength  no  one  can  appreciate 
till  he  has  studied  the  causes  of  Irish  discontent  in  Irish  history, 
and  l)cen  forced  (as  wc  were)  to  face  in  Parliament  the  practical 
difficulties  of  the  government  of  Ireland  by  the  British  House  of 
Commons. 

Jambs  Bkicx. 
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NCE  upon  a.  time,  in  the  halls  of  bright  Olyrapos,  Zeus  its 
king  was  within  an  ace  of  being  put  in  bonds  by  a  conspiracy 
against  him.  It  was  formed  of  three  great  divinities  :  Here,  Quecu 
of  heaven,  hia  wife  and  sister ;  Poseidon,  his  next  brother  in  the 
family  of  Kronids,  the  model  and  symbol  of  physical  strength, 
full  too  of  high  notions  of  his  prerogatives  ;  and  Athene,  the  damsel 
of  the  flashing  eye,  born  from  his  head,  and  endowed  with  the  very 
best  of  the  furniture  of  his  brain.      It  was  probably  at  the  time  when 

e  was  not  yet  well  settled  on  his  throne.  It  either  was  intended 
to  keep  him  there  in  manacles,  or,  still  worse,  he  miglit  have  been 
deposed,  and  relegated  into  distance  like  the  primeval  ancestor  Okeanos, 
or  plunged  into  the  depths  like  the  dishonoured  Kronos.     But  there 

as  a  little  silver-footed  lady,   dwelling  with  her  sister  Nympha  in 

e  hollows  of  the  sea,  who  had  a  wide  circle  of  acquaintances 
among  the  supematurals,  and  a  marvellous  faculty  of  persuasion,  as 
well  as  a  decided  capacity  for  business.  She  had  views  and  interests 
of  her  own  on  earth.       She  had  become,  or  she   was  to   become,  a 

ife,  and  her  child  was  to  be  a  peerless  type  of  humanity  under  the 
monarchy  of  Zeus.  She  bethought  herself  what  could  be  done  to 
save  the  god  in  this  extremity  ;  aud|he  remembered  that  Poseidon  had 
begotten  a  son,  who  had  an  hundred  hands,  and  was  stronger  even. 
than  hia  sire :  once  known  as  Briareus,  but  now  having  for  his 
Achaian  name  Aigiiiou.  Him  she  induced  to  show  his  terrible 
^nsage  on  Olympos.  He  took  his  place  by  the  side  of  the  imperilled 
;  with  au  exuberant  sense  of  his  own  power,  which  does  not 
m  to  have  been  extravagant,  for  at  the  sight  of  him  the  conspiring 

vinities  thought  better  of  it,  and   the  whole  plot  vanished  into  air. 

ut  the  tale  remained,  as  well  it  might,  in  the  memory  of  the  silvcr- 
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obvious  exliibition  in  the  stages  of  the  Plot,  to  the  prior  occurrences 
of  her  own  history. 

We  thus  arrive,  as  regards  the  great  Olympian  sedition,  at  a  strong 
presumptive  case  in  favour  of  a  terrestrial  counterpart  for  the  tale, 
by  reason  of  its  immediate  connection  with  her  peculiar  office.  Let 
us  now  consider  more  at  large  the  place  of  this  important  legend  in 
its  relation  to  the  scheme  of  the  War  and  of  the  Poem.  For 
Achilles,  the  hero  of  the  Iliad,  everything  hangs  on  the  efficacy  of 
the  argument  by  which  he  seeks  to  show  the  power  of  his  mother  to 
assist  him,  and  the  efficacy  of  that  reparation  to  liis'honour,  which 
will  be  ettected  by  military  reverses  of  the  Achaian  army  in  his 
absence.  Nay,  so  much  does  he  consider  her  compliance  with  his 
wiah,  and  the  assent  and  co-operatiou  it  obtains  from  Zeus,  as  due  to 
himself,  that,  in  the  great  prayer  of  Iliad  xvi.  to  Zeus  (236-7)  he 
describes  it  as  the  acceptance  by  the  god  of  his  petitiou,  and  proceeds 
to  pray  that  the  fresh  petition,  which  he  is  then  about  to  otter,  may 
meet  with  a  similar  sufcess.  And  thus  it  will  be  observed  that 
while  other  legends,  having  their  scene  in  OlympoSj  but  of  an 
ambiguous  or  secondary  interest,  remain  at  present  irreducible  to 
historic  interpretation,  this  particular  legend  takes  its  place  among 
he  foundation-stones  of  the  Poem.  For  by  means  of  it  Achillea 
"moves  Thetis  to  move  Zeus  to  do  that,  without  which  the  Plot  could 
not  be  carried  forward,  as  the  Wrath  would  remain  unsatisfied  by 
retribution,  and  the  prowess  of  Achilles  could  no  more  be  made  avail- 
able in  the  field.  A  great  dignity  and  importance  is  in  this  manner 
given  to  the  story^  and  we  can  hardly  doubt  that,  like  the  minor  strife  of 
Poseidon  at  Athens  with  Pallas,  and  at  Corinth  with  Apollo,  it 
indicates  by  reflection  something  in  the  nature  of  religious  conflict, 
or  perhaps  even  revolution,  in  prior  Achaian  history. 

In  the  First  Book  of  the  Iliad,  the  incipient  stage  of  the  Wrath  is 
fleveloped  with  the  most  artfal  care,  so  that  the  several  parts  of  the 
Plot  may  fit  together  as  compactly  as  a  nicely  executed  piece  of 
joinery.  In  this  Book  lies  the  construction  of  the  plan ;  the  rest  is 
unravelling  or  execution  only. 

We  have  first  the  offence  of  Agamemnou  against  Apollo,  and  its 
complete  redress  as  towards  the  god,  accompanied  with  a  new  and 
supreme  wrong  against  Achilles.  When  Apollo  has  accepted  the 
atonement,  the  general  position  of  the  Achaian  army  in  the  face 
of  the  divine  government  seems  again  to  have  become  normal.  The 
natural  consequence  would  be  that  the  unquestionable  superiority 
of  their  Chiefs,  even  after  the  deduction  of  Achilles  and  his  friend 
Patroklos,  should  take  effect  in  a  series  of  victories  for  them,  and  of 
disasters  for  Troy.  But  the  moral  mischief  is  not  all  cured.  The  new 
wrong  as  between  man  and  man  stands  unredressed.  The  grievance 
of  Achilles  lies  in  the  fresh  outrage  committed  by  Agamemnon  against 
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JD.     A   remedy   can   only  be  found   in  a  series   of  diTiiic 
ranees,  calculated   to   nentralize  for   a    time  the  operation  of  tlu 
ordinary  law  of  war  that  strength  shall  prevaiL     And  this  could  odj 
be  effected  by    a   movement  in  the  Olympian  Court ;   for,  had    the 
matter  been  left  to  the  unchecked  action  of  the  deities   singly,  both 
the  balance  of  human  strength,  and  the  preponderating  force  of  the 
Hellenizing  party,  especially  of  Here,   Poseidon,  and   Athene,  voixld 
have  operated  in  such  a  way  that  there  could  hare  been  no  need  and 
no  glory  for  Achilles,  and  the   moral,  the   national,  and  the  poetical 
purpose   would   alike  have  been   frustrated.     To  bring-   about   ther 
Olympian  deliberations,  the  mode  chosen  is  that  Achilles  shall  move 
his   mother  Thetis,  and  Thetis  shall    move  her  friend   Zens.     The 
second  of  these  two  is  a  formidable  undertaking;  for  Zeus  lores  hii 
ease,  and  knows  the  strength  of  the  Olympian  opposition.      AchiUi 
after  setting  forth  the  justice  of  his  case  (H.  i.  365—92),  reminds 
mother  that  she  has  a  right  to  prefer  this  large  demand.      For  o; 
had  she  told  iii   the   halls   of  Peleus   (39G-7)  the  tale  set  ont  in 
beginning    of  this  paper,  how,  when  he   was  menaced  with   bondt, 
by  a  combined  rising  of  Here,  Poseidon,  and  Athene,  she  eared  him 
from    captivity    by     summoning    to    his    aid    the    hundred-handed 
Briareus,  son  of  Poseidon,  but  still  mightier  than  his  father.      Strong 
in  this  essential  service  rendered,  she  was  to  expend  her  credit  with 
Zeus  in  obtaining  of  him  that  the  Achaians  should  suffer  in  the  war,  and 
that  the  fight  should  be  carried  even  to  the  ships  by  his  pretcmatonl 
agency,  until  Agamemnon  should  at  length  be  forced   into  repenttrf 
of  his   offence.     The   question   hereupon   arises   how    and   why  thii 
recital  should   propound   to   Zeus  a  motive  sufficiently  powerful  ta 
induce  him  to  face  the  great  inconvenience  of  a  wrangle  with  Hefi^ 
and  of  possible  collision  with  her  powerful  coadjutors. 

"We  have  next  to  ask  what  has  hitherto  been  done  towards  elod- 
dating  the  meaning  of  the  Poet.  An  explanation  has  been  suggested 
as  follows,  Zeus  has  a  latent  love  of  Troy,  which  dates  from  his 
special  affection  for  Dardanos,  the  founder  of  the  race.  To  remind 
him  that  the  three  great  Hellcnizing  deities  were  old  enemies  of  hk, 
and  had  conspired  to  do  him  a  deadly  mischief,  is  the  way  to  put 
him  in  motion  against  them  ;  and  by  helping  the  Trojans  ho  wiU,  in  a 
manner,  be  paying  them  off.  If  this  explanation  be  sufficient,  it  ditr 
jjenses  with  all  necessity  for  investigating  this  legend  of  an  Olymjiitii 
•chism,  since,  without  such  an  investigation,  a  reason  is  supplied  to 
explain  the  action  set  forth  in   the  Poem.     Beyond  the  -  m 

just  named,  I  have  not  found  that  the  commentators  have  ?•■ :.  lau 

legend  or  myth  any  indication  of  a  subject  worthy  of  special  explana* 
I.     Monro  in  h\n  pointed  but  brief  commentary  passes   it   OTer. 
^aley  appears  to  take  it  (11.  i,  ^02)  as  a  mere  variant  of  the  great 
[myth  of  the  Titancmachy.     But  that  tale  was  of  far  larger  scofc,  aod 
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was  of  a  rebellion  from  without  against  heaveu,  whereas  this  is  an 
aifair  of  faction  or  sedition  within  heaven  itself.  Heyne,  accordingly, 
asserts  strongly  the  distinction  of  the  two  relations.  Leaf  [in  loco) 
refers,  as  above,  to   the  fact   that  the  three  insurgent  deities  were 

E likewise  the  great  allies  of  the  Achaians  in  the  War. 
It  appears  to  me,  however,  that  the  explanation  errs  fatally  in  its 
conception  both  of  the  character  of  Zeus,  and  of  the  principle  on 
which  the  Olympian  life  is  founded  in  the  Poem,  Internal  fend  is 
exceptional,  and  is  essentially  foreign  to  the  tcnour  of  that  life. 
According  to  its  rules,  when  an  occasion  of  need  arises,  means  are  at 
once  found  for  disposing  of  differences. 

Its  basis  and  its  aim  are  ease,  enjoyment,  absence  of  care  ;  and  these 
do  not  permit  the  deities  to  harbour  troublesome  grudges  one  against 
another.  The  idea,  therefore,  of  a  retaliation  for  an  ancient  and 
buried  quarrel,  of  which  all  traces  have  disappeared  from  the  supernal 
life,  is  alien  to  the  whole  conception,  and  supplies  no  appropriate 
I  motive  to  stir  Zeus  in  the  direction  desired  by  Thetis  and  Achilles. 
^B  If  this  explanation  of  the  legend  be  inconsistent  with  the  personal 
^"character  of  Zeus  as  a  lover  of  ease,  it  is  not  less  in  conflict  with  the 
other  pole,  so  to  call  it,  on  which  his  action  rests  and  moves ;  namely, 
a  pervadiug  spirit  of  political  accommodation.  According  to  the 
supposition  before  us,  the  great  reverses  suffered  by  the  Achaian  army 
have  no  other  basis  than  the  vengeance  of  Zeus  against  the  three  deities. 
But,  besides  that  the  idea  of  such  a  long-cherished  grudge  is  inadmis- 
sible, the  general  relations  of  Zeus  with  Athene  are  even  affectionate, 
and  all  his  conduct  towards  Here  is  founded  on  a  desire  to  keep  the 
peace;  while  we  see,  from  the  cases  of  the  Rampart  in  the  Iliad,  and 
the  Scherian  ship  in  the  Odyssey,  that  he  has  no  sort  of  quarrel 
with  Poseidon  except  that  which  grows  out  of  a  particular  and  pass- 
ing transgression.  None  of  these  considerations  will  allow  his  mind 
to  be  the  seat  of  an  enmity,  which  would  have  been  a  standing  source 
of  disturbance  in  the  Olympian  order.  Moreover,  such  an  explana- 
tion does  not  touch  the  essential  point — namely,  what  it  can  l>e  that 
puts  Thetis,  a  mere  sea-nymph  by  birtb,  in  a  position  to  move 
Olympos,  to  play  so  daring  and  so  effective  a  part  in  directing  the 
supreme  governing  will  towards  the  essential  purpose  of  the  Poem  ? 

There  is,  however,  another  motive  which  suggests  itself  as  the 
simplest  and  most  natural  ;  the  motive  of  gratitude  for  a  priceless 
benefit,  which  may  induce  characters  not  wholly  lost  in  selfishness  to 
face  what  is  disagreeable.  A  principle  of  requital,  or  what  is  called 
in  familiar  phrase  the  quid  pro  quo,  is  deeply  rooted  in  the  Achaian 
mind  and  character.  We  find  it  in  the  threptra  ?  or  consideration  for 
nurture  (11.  xvii.  302);  which,  whether  in  love,  or  service,  or  what- 
ever form,  the  child  was  bound  to  pay  to  the  parent.  We  find  it  in 
the  zoagria   (xviii.  407),  or  reward  for  the  salvage  of  life ;  in  the 
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vMichagriu  (Od.  viii.  332),  or  fine  on  adultery.  We  have  it  also 
in  the  incessant  recurrence  of  cases  where  manslaughter  is  folloved 
by  the  necessity  of  expatriation,  and  by  refuge  and  permanent  resi- 
dence in  another  laud.  It  is,  we  see,  requital  for  good  as  well  as 
evil ;  and,  as  it  is  a  marked  feature  of  Achaian  life,  so  wc  look  for  its 
reflection  among  the  inmates  of  the  Achaian  heaven. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  the  references  just  made,  that  we  arc  not  left 
to  mere  inferences  or  presumptions  in  this  case.  That  reflection  of 
the  human  life,  on  which  the  Olympian  life  is  based,  embraces  in  all 
its  force,  as  matter  of  fact,  this  law  of  requital.  To  take  one  of  the 
baser  instances,  it  is  the  court  of  heaven  itself  which  in  Od.  riii, 
exhibits  to  us  the  actual  exaction  of  security  for  the  payment  of  the 
nioichagria,  the  right  to  which  is  urged  by  Hephaistos,  and  admitted 
by  Poseidon,  as  acting  head  of  the  society.  It  appears  largely  in  the 
vindictiveness  of  the  Olympians,  not  towards  one  another  but  towanla 
human  beings.  This  passion  is  most  profoundly  manifested  in  the 
case  of  Poseidon's  vengeance  against  Odysseus  for  having  performed 
an  act  of  self-defence  against  the  Cyclop.  It  has  also  a  deadly 
vitality  in  Heru  and  Athene,  who  hold  so  vivid  a  recollection  of  the 
adverse  judgment  of  Paris  on  the  relative  beauty  of  the  three  god- 
desses, that,  hating  Troy  on  account  of  Paris,  they  likewise  so  bate  the 
body  of  Hector  on  account  of  Troy,  that  they  dissent  from  the  general 
judgment  of  heaven  in  favour  of  procuring  its  release  from  the  dis- 
honouring and  mangling  process  (II.  xxiv.  25-30).  In  the  Odyssey, 
the  Sun  exacts  the  infliction  of  the  severest  vengeance  on  the  ^^  ■ 
and  crew  of  Odysseus,  because  they  had  killed  and  eaten  some  o. 
kine,  although  this  was  only  done  when  it  became  necessary  for  the 
saving  of  their  lives  (Od.  .xii.  357). 

On  the  other  hand,  gratitude,  or  a  sense  of  obligation,  seems  to  be 
more  clearly  embodied  in  the  character  oE  deity,  than  almost  any 
other  human  virtue.  This  is  shown  in  the  case  even  of  Aphrodite, 
most  degraded  of  the  Olympians,  who  nevertheless  retains  a  stioii| 
sense  of  obligation  to  Paris  for  the  same  act,  which  had  drawn  upon 
him  the  resentment  of  more  powerful  goddesses.  Even  liberality  wx 
sacrifice  draws  forth,  we  know,  general  and  full  acknowledgment 

If  in  this  memorable  portion  of  the  narrative  Homer  has  repre- 
sented his  Zeus  as  capable  of  doing  what  is  disagreeable  under  the 
iutluence  of  gratitude,  he,  at  least,  is  in  perfect  consistency  with  him- 
self. His  Olympian  gods  live  by  passion  and  propensity  rather  than 
by  principle  ;  their  besetting  sin  is  a  fault  of  inclination  to  what  they 
like,  not  of  absolute  malignity ;  it  belongs  to  the  akrasia,  not  the 
absolute  kakia  of  Aristotle.  Even  Poseidon  and  Ar6s  are  not  without 
natural  affection  :  in  Zeus,  as  we  see  from  the  case  of  Sarpedon 
(H.  xvi.  431-459),  and  from  a  certain  readiness  to  be  appeased 
(viii.  39),  this  is  a  real  and  powerful  quality.     Homer  inveated  hii 
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deities  not  merely  with  human  nature^  but  with  the  Achaian  form 
of  human  nature.  The  Greek  even  of  to-day  is  of  quick  emotion,  and 
quick  resentment ;  but  he  is  eminently  grateful.  The  gratitude  of 
Zeus  to  Thetis  supplies  us,  iu  truths  with  a  reflex  indication  of  the 
persistency  of  racial  qualities. 

Assumiug,  then,  that  on  this  occasion  gratitude  was  in  the  mind 
of  Zeus  pitted,  so  to  speak,  against  love  of  ease,  we  must  not  under- 
value the  risk  which  he  was  about  to  encounter  by  his  assent.  Herd 
exercises  towards  him  the  power  of  a  persistent  and  voluble  wife  over 
an  ease-loving  husband.  Ilis  conjugal  experience  enables  him  clearly 
to  foresee  the  trouble  which  will  arise,  after  the  private  interview  with 
Thetis,  when  Here  begins  to  move  under  the  double  influence,  perhaps, 
of  personal  jealousy  towards  Thetis,  and  of  her  supreme  regard  for 
the  Achaian  army,  in  no  way  qualified  or  restrained  by  any  scruple 
as  to  the  gross  misconduct  of  Agamemnon. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  service  previously  rendered  had  been  of  the 
highest  order.  It  placed  Zeus  under  a  standing  obligation  to  the 
personage,  who  had  devised  the  means  for  his  relief  It  amounted  to 
a  moral  constraint  which  forbade  him  to  refuse  her  prayer,  and  brought 
him,  after  a  momentary  hesitation,  when  she  resolutely  pressed  it,  to 
ratify,  by  the  paramount  symbol  of  the  nod,  an  engagement  for 
honouring  Achilles,  and  provisionally  afflicting  the  Achaian  chiefs 
and  army. 

Guided  by  these  various  considerations,  we  have  to  inquire  whether 
this  legend  of  what  I  have  called  the  great  Olympian  sedition  or 
schism  is  susceptible  of  an  historical  interpretation,  and  really  sets 
forth  iu  figure  what  had  had  its  place  in  the  world  of  fact.  I  now 
proceed  to  particulars. 

There  are  two  preliminary  points  in  the  legend,  which  may  attract 
attention  if  not  surprise. 

Firstly,  the  subordinate  {X}sition  and  very  limited  attributes  of 
Thetis  stand  in  a  contrast  with  the  great  importance  of  her  actions, 
which  may  recall  to  our  memories  the  insignificance  of  the  little 
Hebrew  maiden  in  the  Second  Book  of  Kings  compared  with  the 
greatness  of  Naaman  the  Syrian. 

Secondly,  there  is  a  curious  distinction  of  epochs  in  the  record  of 
the  reign  of  Zeus.  Revolts  and  conflicts  of  divinities  are  not  un- 
known to  other  mythologies.  But  this  is  a  case  where  a  revolt  of  the 
most  formidable  character  had  taken  place,  where  the  monarch 
threatened  had  not  been  saved  by  his  own  strength,  or  that  of  any 
one  associated  with  his  dynasty,  and  where  notwithstanding,  after  its 
rappression,  there  had  succeeded  a  course  of  established  and  unques- 
tioned supremacy. 
With  respect  to  the  first  of  these  pointSj  as  I  have  long  ago  indicated^ 
•  "JuventuaMtrndi,"  p.  337. 
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in  brief  outline,  this  legend  lies  at  the  very  bttie  of  the  entire  peti- 
tion which  Thetis  holds  in  the  Poem.     So  far  aa  I  know,  the  foil  im- 
portance of  that  position  has  not  yet  been  adequately  recognixed  csUmt 
by  commentators  on   the  Iliad,  or  by  writers  on   the  mythology  of 
Greece.     With  Preller,*  she  is  only  the  chief  of  the  Nereid  aytophs, 
and  their    leader    in  processions.     M'elcker  seeks  to    identify  ha 
with  Tethya,t  and  sets  out  the  later  indications  of  her  wonhip  in 
and   about    Thessaly,   which  arc,   I   apprehend,  no   more   than  the 
reflected  rays  of  an  Homeric  luminary,  iu  the  region  where  the  Poe« 
had  directly  attached  her  to  the  interests  of  human  history.      Nftgdi* 
bach,  t  who  conforms  to  the  essential  condition  of  trenting    HomCT 
apart  from  the  later  traditions,  falls  short  of  attaching  to  het  adioQ 
in  the  Iliad  anything  near  what  I  take  to  be  its  full   sigiiificanoe. 
Until  this  significance  is  fully  recognized,  I  do  not   think    the   tme 
relation  between  the  celestial  Iliad  and  the  terrestrial  Iliad  will  be 
rightly  appreciated.     One  great  step  indeed  has  been  gained  in  the 
admission  that  Homer  has  made  the  Olympian  life  a  reflection  <^  the 
human  life  at  large.     But  we  hare   also  to  learn   that   the  entire 
theurgy  of  the  Poem  is  in  relation  at  every  point  to  the  terrestrial 
and  human  history  and  aims.      The  Olympian  facts  are  reflections  of 
human  facts,  and  the  basis  of  this  Olympian  sedition,  which  may  eren 
be  a  pure  invention  of  Homer  for  his  own  purpose,  is  to  be  sought, 
if  anywhere,  in  the  religious  history  of  the  Greek  peninsula. 

Secondly,  as  the  government  of  the  world  is  exhibited  to  na  in  the 
Iliad,  it  is  worked  on  the  part  of  Zeus  by  considerate    and  fiolitie 
compliances  (II.  iv.  14),  but  the  basis  of  his  sovereignty  is  absolutely 
fixed ;  actual  resistance  to  him  is  nowhere  contemplated  proximately, 
or  more  than  glanced  at.       He  tries  this  question   to  the    uttennost 
in  II.  viii.  10-32  ;  where  he  first  threatens  to  inflict  condign  puotsb- 
ment  on  any  deity  who  shall  presume   to  interfere  in  the  war,  and 
then  threatens  the  assembly  of  the  gods  collectively  by  a  challenge  to 
try  their  strength   against   his,  which  is  such  that  he   would  draf 
the  whole  of  them  after  him  at   the  end  of  a  golden    chain,    with 
earth  and  sea  to  boot.     Pallas,  in  reply,  admits  that  his  might  is  irre^ 
aistible.     Such  was  his  ascendency,  when  consolidated  by  time. 

The  solution  of  the  first  difficulty  is  found  in  the  immense 
derivative  importance  of  Thetis  as  the  link  throughout  the  Poem, 
by  means  of  her  marriage,  between  deity  and  manhood.  And 
that  of  the  second  we  probably  reach  by  referring  the  legend  to 
the  minority,  so  to  speak,  of  the  reign  of  Zeus,  when  Kronos 
had  been  overthrown,  but  the  new  dynasty  was  not  yet  consolidated. 
Now  that  minority  can  only  mean  a  period  of  religious  revolution 
or  transition  in  the  religious  history  of  the  peninsula ;  and  the  weak* 
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ness,  which  it  is  incongruous  to  refer  to  one  period  of  the  reign  of 
a  divinity  as  compared  with  another,  is  an  appropriate  poetical  form 
for  indicating  a  time  of  change  and  the  weakness  of  a  system  not 
yet  fully  accepted  in  popular  usage  and  belief. 
H  Grote,*  whO;  in  his  vast  and  oomprehen&ire  labour,  evidently  had 
not  included  any  special  study  of  the  Homeric  mythology,  notices 
what  may  he  called  its  generic  difference  from  that  of  Hesiod,  but 
seems  to  treat  everything  anterior  to  Zeus  and  his  compeers  as  ia 
the  nature  of  poetic  fiction,  provided  for  us  by  operating  backwards 
into  the  past,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  instinct  which  required  both 
for  gods  and  men  that  each  should  have  an  ancestry.  But  human 
history  has  now  largely  invaded  that  "  foretime  "  which  to  him  was 
so  dark,  and  some  part  of  its  image  may  be  traced  in  the  celestial 
successions  that  are  found  in  Homer ;  while  in  Hcsiod  they  have 
accumulated  into  masses,  where  time  and  place  seem  to  be  hopelessly 
mingled,  and  the  aggregate  is  placed  far  beyond  the  reach  of  historic 
interpretation,  although  it  is  probable  that  all  the  parts  of  his  Theo- 
gony  may  have  had,  in  some  country,  time,  and  religious  order, 
its  human  counterpart.  Keligious  revolution  would,  it  is  evident,  he 
especially  incidental  to  a  period  when  the  great  migrations  of  man 
from  his  central  seat  were  still  in  progress,  and  when  local  conquests 
and  admixtures  were  of  constant  occurrence. 

■  It  was  to  be  expected  that  substitutions  of  one  divine  dynasty  for 
another  would  be  effected  with  much  variety  of  circumstance.  Some- 
times with  the  violence  which  was  excited  by  the  first  endeavour  to 
introduce  the  worship  of  Dionusos  (II.  vi.  132).  Generally,  we  may 
estimate  the  mode  in  which  the  change  was  effected  from  the  posi- 
tion in  which  we  find  the  ousted  deity.     Thus  from  the  honourable 

■  mention  accorded  to  Okcanos,  as  OtCiv  ■yicEotCi  spring-head  of  gods 
(11.  xiv.  201,  218,  302),  we  may  assume  that  his  cult  had  dis- 
appeared quietly ;  but  the  epithet  applied  to  Kronos  (II.  ii.  205 
et  alibi),  and  his  place  in  Tartaros  (U,  viii.  479)  point  pretty  plainly 
to  a  violent  revolution. 

Next,  an  important  peculiarity  of  the  case  before  us  seems  to  be 
indicated  by  the  form  of  expression  which  the  Poet  has  adopted. 
The  conspiracy  was  not  a  conspiracy  to  eject  Zeus  from  heaven,  as 
for  example  he  himself  ejected  llcphaistos  (II.  i.  590)  ;  but  to  alter 

■  Hs  character  or  position  there  in  some  manner  indicated  by  the 
phrase  "  putting  him  in  bonds.''  Zeus  was  Dodonaian  and  Pelasgic 
(II.  xvi,  233)  in  the  solemn  invocation  of  Achilles,  and  nowhere  else; 
while  he  is  habitually  Olympian  in  the  ordinary  Achaian  worship. 
In  this  variation  we  have  a  probable  sign  of  special  purpose.  As  the 
Pelasgic  name  stands  in  affinity  with  the  old  cult  of  Nature-Powers, 
which  probably  overspread  the  country  in  pre- Achaian  times,  it  may 
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have  been  that  the  character  of  Zeua,  as  associated  with  those  older 
epithets,  presented  the  features  of  a  Nature-Power,  more  than  did  tbc 
later  and  Olympian  Zeus,  ^ho  impels  and  compels  natural  agents,  bst 
is  nowhere  imprisoned  or  incorporated  in  them.     In  this  view,  tbc 
aim   of  the  conspiracy  might  be  to  do  violence  to,    iu  our  modern 
phrase  to  put  pressure  on,  the  ancient,  more  or  less  elemental,  Zeua, 
and  make  him  pass  into  a  Zeus  modelled  upon  the  thcauthropic  idea) 
of  the  Olympian  system.      If  the  objection  should  be  taken  that  ve 
have  no  warrant  for  assigning  to  Zeus  this  duality  of  parts,  1  reply 
by  again  appealing  to  the  prayer  of  the  Sixteenth  Iliad,  "where  it  i« 
expressly  assigned  to  him.     As  he  is  in  the  first  place  Dodonuaa 
and  Pelasgic,  we    have   constituted  in  limine    his  couucctiou    with 
the  archaic,  or  pre-Hellenic,  religion  of  the  country.      Bat  then  the 
prayer  proceeds  with  its  description,  an  elaborate  description,  sach  m 
is  nowhere  else  found  iu  the  Poems,  and  such  as   reminds  us,  acoofd> 
ingly,  that  Homer  never  varies  from  himself  without  a  reason.     S0| 
after  disposing  of  the  archaic  character  of  Zeus,  the  Invocation  p 
ceeds  to  state  that,  round  about  the  wintry  scat  of  Doilooa,  dweU 
the  Helloi  or  Selloi,  who  are  his  ministers,  and  are  of  rade   habits  of 
life  (xvi.  233-5).     Here  we  have  that  great  root-name,  cnlai^i 
the  names  of  Hellenes  and  of  Hellas,   which  are    expressly  a; 
priated  in  IL  ii.  683- i  to  the  warriors  of  Achilles  and   tbeir  seal. 
But  that  chief,  and  the  warriors  whom  he  led,  are  evidently  meant  by 
the  Poet  to  be  taken  by  us  as  the  prime  and  choicest  represcutati 
of  the   national    character,  which  he    was   busily  ripeniug    into  i 
maturity.     Now  observe  the  significance   and  the  relation  of  them 
facts.     The  great  invocation  shows  us,  so  to  speak,  the  amalgamated 
Zeus,  the  Zeus  of  the  older  and  of  the  younger  world.      And  the 
transition,   wliicli   the   passage  thus   represents   as  acconaplisbed,  M 
exhibited  by  the  Legend  of  the  Great  Sedition  as  in   the   cootm  of 
being  made. 

Having,  as  I  hope,  established  the  proposition  that  it  is  reasonable 
to  seek  in  human  history  an  explanation  of  Olympian  Legends,  and 
having  in  some  degree  determined  the   position  of   Zeus  and  Hietii 
with  reference  to  the  Great  Sedition,    I  have  next  to   examine  why 
and   how    far  the   three   powerful    insurgents    have    sererally  tfadr 
appropriate  place  in  the  narrative,  and  to  explain  the  singnlar  coiii« 
biuation  which  unites  together  a  batch  of  deities  so  little  in  original,  or 
pre-Troic,   affinity,   as   Poseidon,    Here,  and  Athene.     Poseidon,  the 
great  and  swarthy  race-god  of  the  South,  is  readily  enough  conceived 
of  as  coming  into  conflict  with  Zeus,  when  immigrants  arriving  in  the 
coimtry  bring   with   thcra  a    Poseidonian  worship  to  plant  among  ito 
Pclasgian  occupants.  But  then  he  has  no  relation  to  Athene.    Neither 
has  he  any  to  Herd,  except  through  this  very  Zeus,  apon  whom  lifl  k 
attempting  to  lay  hands.     We  may,  however,  at  least  admit  that 
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only  as  a  reformer,  but  as  a  rebel  against  Zeus,  be  is  in  his  place.  For 
he  bears  every  mark  of  a  personage  who,  on  reaching  the  Greek 
peninsula,  has  to  step  downwards  from  supremacy  to  a  position  in  the 
thearchy  which  is  virtually  secondary.  Still,  this  co-operation  with 
the  two  goddesses  cannot  be  referred  to  any  original  affinity,  or 
permanent  association.  But  occasion,  as  well  as  necessity,  makes 
strange  bedfellows,  and  a  common  antagonism  for  a  common  purpose 
may  be  in  theory  and  fact  an  adequate  basis  for  common  action. 
Poseidon  it  seems  plain  was,  as  the  god  of  southern  immigrants, 
placed,  prior  to  the  consolidation  of  the  Olympian  system,  in  a 
natural  opposition  to  Zeus,  the  indigenous  divinity  ;  and  an  opposition, 
not  essential  but  accidental,  may  be  accounted  for  in  Athene  and  in 
Here,  if  they  arc  the  proper  Homeric  representations  of  historical 
and  social  forces  which  were  not  in  harmony  from  the  first  with  the 
conception,  and  the  worship  of  the  pre-Achaian  or  Dodonaian  Zeus. 
But  there  is  this  difference  in  their  cases  from  the  case  of  their  ally. 
Evidently  neither  of  them  can  stand  on  the  broad  ground  of  competi- 
tion which  is  available  for  Poseidon.  They  cannot  be  pretenders  to  the 
supreme  place.  The  goddess  presupposes  the  god.  There  is  here  no 
queen-bee.  Olympos  must  needs  be  under  the  Salic  law-  A  contest 
for  local  predominance,  as  at  Athens,  is  entirely  within  our  limits  ; 
since  no  headship  of  the  gods  is  there  in  question,  but  only  a  local 
predominance  of  cult.  But  perhaps  the  action  of  the  two  goddesses 
in  the  Legend  may  have  some  more  limited  aim,  such  as  comports 
with  the  idea  of  putting  Zeus  under  restraint,  as  distinguished  from 
ejecting  him.  Now  we  shall  find  that  both  the  deities  are  qualified 
for  the  part  they  play,  in  this  attempt  at  a  limited  revolution,  by  the 
^  specific  characters  which  the  Poet  has  assigned  to  them. 
H  This  is  not  the  place  for  setting  forth  at  large  the  qualities  and 
the  action  in  the  Poems  of  these  two  great  and  conspicuous 
divinities.  I  shall  here  refer  to  them  only  in  the  way  of  summary 
indication,  with  scarcely  an  attempt  at  proof  or  illustration,  which 
would  carry  me  beyond  my  present  purpose. 

Although,  as  I  conceive,  the  character  of  Her<>  bears  upon  it  in- 
dubitable marks  of  foreign  or  non-Olympian  tradition,  yet  the^e 
marks  are  of  secondary  import  in  the  Poems,  and  are  completely 
subordinated  to  the  idea  of  nationality,  which  is  the  stamp  she 
carries  in  the  Homeric  system.  She  alone  of  the  Homeric  deities 
is  endowed  with  a  national  name;  she  is  the  Argeian  HerO  (II.  iv. 
8 ;  V.  908).  This  was  the  particular  epithet,  and  the  only  one,  which 
could  adequately  connect  her  with  the  adolescent  nationality  ever 
before  the  eye  and  mind  of  the  Poet,  Hellenic  she  could  not  be,  for 
the  name  was  only  applied  by  him  in  a  peculiar  district  (II.  ii.  G34). 
Panaan  she  could  not  be,  for  the  word  was  archaic  and  military. 
^To  be  Achaian  was  not  enough,  for  this  appellation  had  a  marked 
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leaning  to  a  class.  But  Argeian  sbe  might  be,  for  tliis  nam 
once  incladed  the  entire  body  of  the  people,  and  included  it 
special  reference  (which  reappears  in  tbe  name  of  Argeian  Helen) 
to  the  seat  of  the  Pelopid  sovereigntj,  in  vhich  the  national  life  if 
represented  and  summed  up.  The  Achaian  name,  again,  vas  appliei 
to  the  southern  portion  of  the  Penicsnla,  which  wu  Achaic  Ar^js 
(II.  ix.  141) ;  the  northern  part  was  Pelasgic  Argoa  (II.  ii.  681);  bvt 
Argos  was  the  name  which  embraced  the  whole.  Her  firat  sfBK 
pathy  (II.  i.  55)  is  for  the  rank  and  £lc,  perishing  in  the  Plagiie. 
Everywhere  she  regards  Agamemnon  simply  as  the  head  of  the  orgmu* 
zation ;  her  care  is  for  the  nation's  weal ;  she  has  no  farouritcs,  and 
nowhere  shows  an  overweening  concern  for  this  or  that  indiTidnaU 

At  this  point  it  is  requisite  to  recall  to  attention  my  preliminary 
supposition    with    n'spect    to  preceding  phases    of  religion.      It  ia^ 
that  the  Greek  Peninsula  had,  for  generations  (few  or  many)  before 
the  Troic  time,  been  inhabited  [komedon  aa  it  is  called*)  by  a  settled 
agricultural  population  in  tribes    or    groups;    that  theae  tribes  or 
groups  had  gradually  been   modi  tied  and  consolidated  into  at  leaat 
the  chry&alis  of  a  nation,  through  the  entrance   at   many  points  of 
new  and  ruling    ethnical  elements ;  at  first  local,  aa   in   the    Aiolid 
and  other  like  families ;  afterwards  collective,  when  a  dominant  race 
appeared,  and  when  the  Pelopid  dominion  was  established.    Beligioos 
change   bad  also   been   in   progress.     The   more  elemental  syaton, 
prevalent  in  tbe  prior  period^  had,  it  may  almost  be  said  of  necessity, 
been    enriched  and  complicated  both  by  theanthropic  ideas^  and  by 
the  importation  of  deities  of  foreign  association ;  such,  for  example^ 
as  Hermes  and  Poseidon,  whom  I  name  as  specimens^  because  we  have 
Homeric  indications  of  their  having  taken  root  in  the  country  at  the 
Achaian  epoch.      Under  the  circumstances,  the  old  conception  of  Zens 
would   have  to  be  expanded  accordingly  ;  he  found  himself  in   new 
company ;  he  had   to  pass  over  from  the  old  physical  into  the  new 
theanthropic  associations :  instead  of  being  merely  Pelade,  he  was 
to  assume  an  Argeian  colour. 

With  regard  to  Athene,  we  know  that,  throughout  the  Biad, 
fehe  is  in  close  co-operation  with  Here.  Acting  sometimes  as  her 
messenger  (II.  ii.  195),  she  might  seem  inferior.  But,  when  the 
two  deities  descend  together  from  Olympos  in  the  chariot,  Here  takes 
the  secondary  place  of  driver.  They  carry  their  sympathy  or  eo- 
operation,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  even  into  the  coundla  of 
heaven,  and  together  oppose,  or  resent,  the  action  of  Zeus  whenever 
it  verges  in  any  direction,  even  if  ever  so  little,  favourable  to  the 
Trojans.  In  a  large  degree,  what  has  been  said  of  the  place  of  Ileie 
in  the  Legend  of  the  Great  Sedition  is,  then,  applicable  also  to 
Athene.     It  is  completely  in  keeping  for  her  to  take  a  large  part  in 
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the  action  which  was  necessary  in  order  to  bring  the  elemental  con- 
ception of  Pelasgiau  Zeus  onwards  and  upwards  into  the  surpassing 
majesty  and  splendour  of  his  Olympian  portraiture.  The  diversity 
of  lection,*  which  would  here  substitute  Apollo  for  Athene  in  the 
Legend,  is  profoundly  un-Horaeric.  The  Apollo  of  Homer  has  con- 
currence with  the  will  of  Zeus  for  the  first  law  of  his  being,  and  never 
can  appear  in  opposition  to  him  ;  whereas  Athene  is  ready  to  play 
that  part,  within  due  boundsj  on  every  occasion  when  it  is  required 
by  her  purpose. 

Only,  I  think,  at  a  single  point  of  the  Poems  is  the  position  of 
Athene  identical  to  that  of  Here,  with  whom  she  is  in  the  Iliad 
habitually  allied.  It  is  in  the  legend  of  the  judgment  of  Paris  on 
the  three  competing  goddesses.  But  Homer  only  makes  an  isolated  and 
a  dark  reference  to  that  legend  (II.  xxiv,  29) ;  and  attaches  to  it  no  idea 
except  that  of  the  disastrous  favour  which  it  earned  for  him  from 
Aphrodite.  But  the  broad  distinction,  running  through  the  whole  woof 
and  web  of  the  Poem,  is  that  the  interest  felt  by  llerL'  is  national,  that 
felt  by  Athene  persona).  Moreover,  it  is  undeniable  that  her  personal 
interest  is  not  equally  and  uniformly  diffused,  but  is  marked  by  respect 
of  persons  in  a  striking  degree,  and  is  indeed  concentrated  upon  three 
individuals — namely,  Achilles,  Odysseus,  and  Diomcd.  The  characters 
for  which  she  cares  are  the  typical  characters ;  first  and  foremost,  the 
protagonists  of  the  two  Poems ;  next  to  these,  and  in  single  associa- 
tion with  them,  the  great  chief  Diomed,  who  never  quails  under 
disaster,  and  who  alone  of  the  associated  heroes  even  distantly  approaches, 
in  moral  and  intellectual  scale,  the  nearly  preterhuman  xVchillcs. 

There  can,  then,  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  broad  distinction  in  the 
Poems,  between  the  action  of  the  two  goddesses.  But  the  office  of 
each  finds  for  her  an  appropriate  place  in  the  great  Olympian  sedition. 
They  represent  respectively  the  two  sides,  the  national  and  the  per- 
sonal side,  of  the  upgrowing  Hellenic  life.  Taken  together,  they  com- 
prise the  whole.  Let  us  see  how  this  applies  to  the  case  of  the 
legend  before  us. 

My  contention  is  that  the  legend  is  a  mythical  representation, 
through  the  figure  which  an  Olympian  transaction  supplies,  of  changes 
that  had  taken  place  on  earth  ;  of  the  supersession  of  the  older  or 
Pelasgian  form  of  society  and  worship  by  the  Achaian  religiou  and 
civilization.  If  this  contention  be  granted,  then  I  think  the  further 
concession  must  be  made,  that  the  three  deities  represent  severally 
the  greatest  of  those  modifying  influences  which  had  been  at  work 
to  bring  about  the  religious  portion  of  the  change,  and  to  substitute 
the  organized  humanistic  polity  of  the  Olympian  system  for  the  mis- 
cellaneous congeries  of  Nature- Powers,  of  which  wc  have  abundant 
glimpses  in  Homer,  and  a  fuller,  less  luminous,  more  mechanical  view 
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appears  m 
Acfaaian  eommnnitj,  Atheod  abo  hat  her  ovn  speeiie 
hriialf  of  the  Acfaaian  laaahood. 

TbiM  far,  then,  ail  oar  penonagei  aeem  to  hare 
part  in  the  k^'end.  We  bare  Zeot  at  the  head  of  the  local 
mder  the  old  acheme ;  we  hare  Poicidop,  Herfe,  and  iHhrnf 
lepreaent  the  great  forces  that  were  in  action  to  bnn^  aboot  Bio£fiea> 
tion  and  derelopntent  l^  meant  of**prof;retaSoii  thmogh  antegooitiB."''^ 
The  first,  as  the  symbol  of  Phoenician  inflaenee,  repeeae&ta  here 
a  competing  colt,  and  a  social  sonrce  which  endenthr  made  a  hnfe 
eontribation  to  the  national  life :  the  aeeood  embodiea  tbat 
nationality  wbicfa,  daring  the  sereral  wan  of  the  heiote  age»  was 
t^rog^ing  into  eiifteoee ;  and  the  third,  that  aplendid  type  of 
,  at  once  intense,  aelf-poateaaed,  and  many-tided,  which  vat  the 
and  basis  both  of  the  heroic  I^;ends,  and  of  the 

In  this  riew  we  bare  here  broaght  upon  the  field  of 
le  main  oonstitnents  of  the  nascent  Hellenism,  and  we  aee  befo 
older  Zena  as  the  recipient  of  thote  infinences,  the  newer 
at  their  result. 

While  the  main  portion  of  the  Legend  may  be  ditposed  of  with 
interpretation,  yet  there  still  remains  the  penoD  and  part  of  Bi 
or  Aigaion,  which  cannot  be  overlooked  and  does  not  at  once  fall  into 
line.  What  title  had  Thetis  to  call  npon  Aigaion  ?  and  what  con^ 
tideration  induced  him  to  obey  the  call  ?  And  further,  how  and  why 
is  it  that  we  find  him  taking  part,  not  for  bnt  against  his  fathc^ 
Poseidon  ?  Let  ns  consider  first  who  this  Aigaion  waa.  ]^fr, 
Orote  t  at  the  opening  of  his  great  work  speaks  thus  of  the  aarder  to 
which  he  belonged : 

"  Along  with  the  gods  arc  found  various  monstrous  natures,  ultra* 
human  and  extra-human,  who  cannot  with  propriety  be  called  gods, 
hut  who  partake  with  gods  and  men  in  the  attributes  of  rolitioo, 
conscious  agency,  and  susceptibility  of  pleasure  and  of  pain/ 
I  will  not  here  enter  upon  the  question  whether,  in  the  int 
tion  of  Homer,  personages  like  Aigaion  are  to  be  considered  as 
intermediate,  or  as  divine.  In  my  opinion,  they  are  divine  ;  and 
obterre  that  this  is  the  title  given  to  "  the  subtartarean  godt,  wl 


*  The  titl«  of  A  le&rncd  aad  fatereituig  volnme  by  tbe  Ut«  huhl^  nrmmpliihod 
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have  the  name  of  Titans  "  (IL  xiv.  279).  These  beings  are  various  and 
without  a  common  tie,  except  it  be  found  in  the  common  possession 
of  two  powerful  attributes — euormous  physical  strength,  and  an 
unruly  and  rebellious  will. 

When  we  find  in  Homer  for  the  same  creature  or  thing  a  pair  of 
names,  not  interchangeable,  but  one  in  use  among  the  gods,  the  other 
among  men,  the  usual,  and  as  it  seems  reasonable,  interpretation  is, 
to  treat  them  as  the  older  and  the  more  recent  name  respectively. 
We  have  now  before  us  the  case  of  him  who  was  called  Briareus  by 
the  gods,  but  Aigaion  by  all  men.  And  the  interpretation  is  the  more 
natural  in  this  instance,  because  we  seem  to  be  dealing  with  the 
succession  of  one  form  of  religion  to  another ;  with  a  famous  personage, 
who  survives  that  revolution,  and  has  a  name  widely  current. 

The  dominance  of  the  attribute  of  mere  strength,  which  is  the 
prime  attribute  of  their  parent  or  congener  Poseidon,  tends  at  once 
to  ally  these  monstrous  beings  with  the  order  of  Nature-Powers. 
They  are  broadly  distinguished  from  the  Satan  of  Milton  and  his 
peers.  The  instinct  of  mischief  reigns,  and  counsel  is  unknown, 
among  them.  Their  great  exploit  is  to  heap  mountain  on  mountain, 
that  there  may  be  a  highway  to  heaven  (Od.  xi.  316),  and  the  appro- 
priate punishment  seems  to  be  to  heap  the  weight  of  earth  or 
mountains  upon  them.  Such  is  perhaps  the  idea  of  the  lower 
Tartaros,  and  the  suggestion  which  arises  from  the  case  of  Typhoeus 
(B.  ii.  783). 

We  have  now  before  us  two  points  which  may  assist  in  answering 
our  first  question.  One,  that  Thetis,  retaining  all  the  incidents  of  a 
Nature-Power,  has,  when  Nature-Powers  stand  distinct  from  other 
supernatural  agents,  a  ready  and  favourable  access  to  them.  The 
other,  that  as  a  premium  on  his  compliance,  the  huge  Aigaion  finds 
himself  at  once  introduced  into  Olyrapos,  and  set  by  the  side  of  its 
endangered  ruler.  Perhaps  this  is  as  much  as  poetical  verisimilitude 
requires. 

As  respects  our  second  question,  the  situation  is  eminently  illus- 
trative of  the  character  of  these  beings.  Unlike  the  Olympian  gods, 
who  fail  as  men  principally  fail,  rather  by  want  of  self-command 
than  of  knowledge,  rather  by  insufficient  appreciation  of  good  than 
by  loving  evil  for  its  own  sake,  these  beings  are  truly  had  beings. 
The  type  is  well  exhibited  in  Poluphemos,  though  a  man,  who  not 
only  disobeys  the  right  but  mocks  at  what  he  disobeys,  and  insults 
those  whom  he  was  preparing  to  devour.  True  he  prays  to  his  father 
Poseidon  (Od.  ix,  528);  not,  however,  as  an  act  of  piety,  but 
simply  as  an  imprecation  upon  Odysseus,  over  whom  he  supposed  the 
god  to  have  some  power,  though  for  himself  he  utterly  renounced 
that  deity  in  common  with  all  the  rest,  as  being  far  inferior  in 
strength  (Od.   ix.   276)  to   the   Cyclopian   race.     The  only  touch  of 
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feeling  in  the  monster  is  tovards  his  nm  (44r),  vbom  he  addreaa 
in  ft  friendlr  phrase;  bnt  then  it  was  upon  the  progeny  of  the 
animal  that  he  depended  for  snhnstence.  Since  then  Poln^emos 
had  no  regard  to  the  filial  tie  as  importing  nnj  obligation,  the 
same  consideration  mar  fairly  apply  to  Aigaion.  vho  need  in  no  vay 
be  debarred  from  doing  what  we  hare  supposed  agreeable  to  him  W 
the  fact  that  it  requires  him  to  face  and  defy  a  father,  who  is  too 
prndent,  as  an  Olympian,  to  rentnre  on  an  nneqnal  strife. 

Perhaps  farther  or  happier  explanations  may  be  supplied  by  stodenti, 
who  are  qualified  to  draw  more  largely  than  I  can  npon  the  resources  of 
comparative  mythology.  Should  my  contribution,  I  dare  hardly  sty 
my  solution,  be  deemed  a  partial  and  slender  treatment  of  the  case 
of  Aigaion,  I  hope  I  have  supplied  some  ground  for  the  belief  that 
the  great  Olympian  sedition  was  in  the  main  a  celestial  rersion  of 
human  facts,  which  had  had  their  places  in  the  religious  history  of 
the  Achaiau  Peninsula. 

W.  £.  GlJLDSTONE. 
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AT  the  beginniDg  of  the  year  ^Ir.  Gladstone  was  of  opinion  that 
the  controversy  on  Irish  Home  Rule  had  reached  the  "reflective 
Rtage/'  The  charges  brought  by  the  Times  against  Mr.  Paruell  and 
his  lieutenantsj  and  the  Crimea  Bill  of  the  Government,  have 
renewed  the  heat  and  passion  of  last  autumn ;  and  the  political 
temperature  for  many  weeks  past  has  not  been  favourable  to  the 
calm  consideration  of  the  differences  which  have  split  the  Liberal 
party,  or  to  any  serious  attempt  at  the  solution  of  an  intricate 
political  problem.  But  the  problem  remains  :  and  it  may  not  be 
wholly  useless,  even  at  such  a  time  as  this,  to  inquire  to  what 
extent  Liberals  are  agreed  on  the  method  by  whicli  it  is  to  be 
solved. 

During  the  last  twelve  months  I  have  discussed  the  subject  with 
very  many  of  the  most  ardent  and  enthusiastic  supporters  of  Mr. 
Gladstone — keen  politicians,  living  in  the  north  of  England,  in  the 
Midlands,  in  London,  and  in  Wales — and  I  have  endeavoured  to 
discover  their  position  in  relation  to  those  provisions  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's Government  of  Ireland  Bill  which  were  regarded  with  the 
greatest  dissatisfaction  by  Unionists  like  myself;  and  in  this  paper  I 
propose  to  state  as  clearly  and  briefly  as  I  can  the  conclusions  at 
which  I  have  arrived. 


1.  Those  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  supporters  whom  I  have  happened 
to  meet  protest  with  great  warmth  against  being  called  "  Sepa- 
ratists." They  declare  that  they  are  as  firmly  resolved  to  maintain 
the  union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  as  Lord  Hartington  or 
Mr.  Chamberlain. 

I     When  asked  on  what   terms   they  desire  to  retain  Ireland  in  con- 
nection with  Great  Britain — ^whether  as  the  equal  of  England,  Scot- 
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land,  and  Wales,  or  as  a  subject  and  tributary  State — ^nine  out  oi  tea 
of  them  reply,  in  substance,  that  they  wish  to  vindicate  the   bonoor 
of  Ireland,  and  to  atone  for   the  injustice  of  many  centuries  ;  and 
that  to  relegate  the  Irish  people  to  a  position  inferior  to  that  which 
is  claimed  for  the  people  of   Great   Britain   would    be   altogether 
alien  from  the  spirit   and  aims  of  any  policy  that  ought  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  Liberal  party.     But  from  the  very  first,  it  has  been  the 
contention  of  those  who  resisted  the  Home   Rule  Bill  of  last  year. 
that  the  Bill  condemned  Ireland  to  a  position  of  permanent  political 
inferiority.*     Mr.  Freeman,  in  an  admirable  article  published  last 
autumn,  while  not  expressing  any  judgment  on  the  policy  of  the  BiU 
as  a  whole,  points  to  this  as  one  of  its  capital  merits. 

"  It  was  wonderful,'"  he  says,  *'  that  any  sliould  accept  the  main  lines  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  scheme.and  should  yet  propose  to  get  ri  J  of  this  most  essential  feature 
of  it"  [i.«.,  the  exclusion  of  the  Iriah  members].  •'  Mr,  Gladstone's  Bcheme, 
looked  at  as  a  political  study,  was  a  very  bold  one.     It  started  from  a  fact ; 

^it  gave  that  fact  a  prominence  hitherto  unfamiliar,  and  then  tried  to  give  i\  « 
wholly  new  character,     Mr.  Gladstone  found  Ireland  nominally  an  e^jual  pi 
of  au  United  Kingdom,  practically  a  dependency  of  another  part  of  that  kioj^ 
dom.     His  scheme  acknowledged  the  fact  of  that  dependence,  and   put  it  into 
the  strongest  light.     Ireland  was  to  remain  purt  of  the  Queen's   domiol 
part  of  the  empire,  if  anyone  likes  tlie  Avord;  it  was  even  to  remain  j 
the  United  Kingdom.     But  it  was  no  longer  to  remain  a  part  of  the  U 

^Kingdom  on  the  same  nominal  level  as  other  parts.  It.s  dependence  vr&s  to  hi 
proclaimed ;  it  was  to  keep  its  existing  badge  of  dependence,  and  to  be  liar* 
dened  with  new  ones,"  t 


Mr.  Freeman's  judgment  that  the  Bill  assigned  to  the   people  of ' 
Ireland  a  position  inferior  to  that  which  it  reserved   for   the   people 
of  Great  Britain,  cannot  be  contested.     Irishmen  were  to  contiaue 
to  be  subjects  of  the  Queen,  but  their  political  representatives  were 
to  have  no  power  to  make  laws  relating  to  "  the  status  or  dignity  of  the 
Crown,  or  the  succession  to  the  Crown,  or  a  Regency."     They  were  to 
continue  to  share  the  fortunes  of  Great  Britain,  and  large  numbers  of 
them  might  continue  to  serve  in  the  British  army  and  navy;  but  the  Iriah 
Legislature  was  to  be  forbidden  to  legislate  on  "  the  army,  navy,  militia, 
volunteers,   or  other  military  or   naval  forces,  or  the  defence  of  the 
realm ; "  it  was  to  have  no  share  in  the  authority  which  alone  could 
compel  a  Ministry  to  bring  an  unjust  and  ruinous  war  to  a  close,  or 
destroy  a  ministry  for  making  a  dishonourable  peace.     Over  treaties 
with  foreign  nations,  however  seriously  they  might  aflect  Irish  inter- 
eats,  the  political  representatives  of  Irishmen  were  to  have  no  control. 
They  were  to  have  no  power  to  determine  for  what  acta  Irishmen 
should  be  liable  to  suBer  the  penalties  of  treason ;    nor  were  they 

*  I  mny  refer  to  an  article  ia  tliui  KEvt£w  for  Jane  1386,  on  "Tbe  ExoIuaioB  of  tW 
Iriah  Memb«n  from  tho  IitiperijU  Parliament.'' 
t  IhrtHightijf  ^eoUit,  Scpttuabor  1886,  "  Prospocta  of  Home  Hale,"  ppu  320  -7. 
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l)e  permitted  to  legislate  on  matters  affecting  Irish  trade  and 
navigation.  They  were  not  to  be  at  liberty  to  impose  customs  duties 
at  Irish  ports  or  to  levy  excise  in  Irish  distilleries.  Their  powers 
"were  to  be  limited  on  such  grave  subjects  as  the  establishment  and 
endowment  of  religion  and  the  education  of  their  children.  The 
powers  withheld  from  the  representatives  of  the  Irish  people  were  to 
be  retained  by  the  Parliament  of  "Westminster,  in  which  no  repre- 
sentative of  au  Irish  constituency  was  to  have  a  seat. 

It  was  the  contention  of  those  who  disapproved  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
measure,  that  with  whatever  eagerness  such  a  settlement  might  be 
accepted  by  the  Irish  National  party  in  order  to  secure  the  limited 
control  over  Irish  affairs  attributed  to  the  Irish  Legislature,  the 
settlement  could  not  be  permanent ;  that  it  was  in  fact,  though  not 
in  intention,  a  degradation  of  the  Irish  people ;  and  that  within  a 
very  few  years  it  would  provoke  fierce  and  just  resentment. 

When  the  exclusion  of  the  Irish  representatives  from  Westminster 
was  considered  from  another  point  of  view — the  supremacy  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament — objections  emerged  of  another  kind.  It  was 
the  contention  of  Mr.  Cfladstone  that  the  power  of  the  veto  inherent 
in  the  Crown  was  a  sufficient  protection  and  guarantee  against  any 
legislation  by  the  assembly  in  Dublin  that  might  be  flagrantly  unjust 
to  any  description  of  Irishmen,  or  dangerous  to  the  general  interests 
of  the  Empire.  In  reply  it  was  maintained  that  the  veto  of  the 
Crown,  exercised  on  the  advice  of  a  Minister  responsible  only  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  in  which  no  Irish  city,  borough,  or  county  would 
have  any  representative,  could  have  no  moral  authority  in  Ireland, 
and  would  be  powerless  to  prevent  legislation  that  might  happen  to 
be  supported  by  any  strength  of  popular  passion.  If  the  Crown,  on 
the  advice  of  the  Imperial  Ministry,  is  to  veto  an  Act  of  the  Irish 
Parliament,  Ireland  must  be  represented  at  Westmiuster,  and  repre- 
sented in  proportion  to  the  number  of  her  population. 

It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  although  the  colonies  have  never  had 
Imperial  representation,  the  Crown  has  disallowed  a  considerable 
number  of  Acts  passed  by  colonial  Legislatures  ;  but  these  were  Acts 
which  created  no  deep  and  general  interest  among  the  colonial 
population,  or  which  were  in  conflict  with  Imperial  legislation  or 
Imperial  treaties,  or  which  were  contrary  to  the  express  terms  of  the 
Acts  by  which  the  colonial  Legislatures  were  constituted  ;  and  colonial 
precedents  give  no  adequate  ground  for  believing  that  if  Ireland  were 
deprived  of  the  Imperial  representation  which  she  actually  possesses, 
it  would  be  possible  for  the  Crown,  on  the  advice  of  the  Imperial 
Ministry,  to  veto  Irish  Acts  which  received  the  vehement  support  of 
any  large  number  of  the  Irish  people. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  I  find  that  nearly  all  the  supporters 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  policy  with  whom  I  have  met  are  agreed  that  in 
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any  new  Home  Rule  Bill  the  twenty-fourth  clause  *  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's measure  ought  to  have  no  place.  They  express  surprise  th*t 
Radical  Unionists  should  still  be  insisting  on  this  point  as  one  of 
the  distinctive  articles  of  the  Unionist  creed.  They  do  not  Always 
recognise  its  critical  importance — a  zealous  Gladstonian  in  the  House 
of  Commons  said  to  me  only  a  few  Meeks  ago,  "  the  retention  of  the 
Irish  members  is  only  a  detail  '*• — but  they  universally  suppose  t^iat 
it  has  been  conceded, f 

It  is  no  part  of  the  object  of  this  paper  to  revive  the  recriminatioDi 
of  last  summer ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  make  it  very  clear  thai  if 
before  the  division  on  the  second  reading  ilr.  Gladstooe  had  given  a 
definite  assurance  that  in  reconstructing  the  Bill  he  would  retain 
the  Irish  members,  the  second  reading  would  have  been  carried. 
This  was  the  only  condition  on  which  at  that  time  the  Badic&l 
Unionists  insisted ;  for  they  believed  that  this  practically  carried  witk 
it  a  reconstruction  of  the  whole  measure.  In  their  judgment  thia 
assurance  was  never  given.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  an.\iou9  that  the 
retention  of  the  Irish  members  should  be  regarded  as  an  open 
question ;  insisted  strongly  that  in  voting  for  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill  no  member  was  to  be  regarded  as  pledged  to  their  exclusion ; 
and  promised  to  consider  whether  means  might  not  be  devised  for 
enabling  the  voice  of  Ireland  to  be  heard  at  Westminster  on  Imperial 
questions  in  which  she  was  interested.  For  a  few  days  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's language  at  the  meeting  of  the  party  at  the  Foreign  Otficc 
seemed  to  myself,  and  to  many  that  shared  my  position,  sufficiently 
definite  to  justify  the  belief  that  on  this  one  point  the  Bill  wonld  be 
reconstructed  so  as  to  meet  our  difficulties.  But  we  soon  became 
doubtful  whether  we  had  any  right  to  attach  to  his  words  the  mc&ning 
that  we  desired  to  find  in  them, 

I  have  sometimes  been  told  tlmt  Radical  Unionists  like  myself 
were  wrong  in  not  trusting  Mr.  Gladstone  more  generoualy;  that 
our  minds  were  infected  with  doubts  which  did  him  injustice ;  that 
we  should  have  accepted  his  promises  in  the  frank  spirit  in  which 
they  were  given.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  those  who  specially  claim 
to  be  his  friends  were  disposed  to  treat  him  much  more  unjustly 
than  ourselves.  It  is  unfair  to  an  eminent  statesman,  pos^esaiog 
Mr.  Gladstone's  mastery  of  the  resources  of  the  English  language,  to 

•  "On  and  after  the  appointed  day  Ireland  sball  ceu«,  except  In  the  event  h«»- 
arter  in  this  Act  mectionea  [I.e.,  for  the  pnrpoM  of  altering  the  Act,  clausu  39],  torvturn 
representative  peers  to  the  Honae  of  Loroa,  or  members  to  the  iJouse  of  Cotnmona  ;  and 
the  persona  who  on  the  said  day  are  such  repreacutative  peers  and  niooibora  »hall  ceaac 
aa  aoch  to  be  membeni  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  House  of  Commooa  rrBpccti\-ply. " 

t  While  this  paper  was  in  the  hands  of  the  printera.  Sir  Genr.;*  Tr«v.  ^. 

the  memUra  of  the  Eighty  Club  (May  16),  declared  that  hv  did  not  br 
are  twenty  men  in  the  party  who  wonld  acquicace  in  the  exclusion  "  of  ti 
from  the  House  of  Commons.     Ho  added,  "I   do    not  believe  tliere  i" 
insist  on  it,  if  by  conceding  it  we  could  get  back  into  onr  ranks  Lord  H;t;  ;.„^;  ..  i......  ^^ 

friends  ;  or,  rather  bis  foliowen,  because  we  are  all  hia  fnends." 
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bind  liim  to  engagements  which  he  has  never  made.  That  his  words 
might  mean  that  he  was  willing  to  retain  the  Irish  members  at 
Westminster  is  true ;  but  those  which  I  can  recall  might  mean 
something  else  which  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  judgment  would  avoid  the 
difficulties  with  regard  to  legislation  for  Great  Britain,  which  would 
obviously  arise  if  Irish  members  at  Westminster  were  allowed  to 
decide  the  fate  of  measures  affecting  the  domestic  affairs  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Wales,  while  they  had  an  assembly  of  thejr  own  in 
Dublin  for  controlling  the  domestic  affairs  of  Ireland.* 

I  believe  that  I  have  read  carefully  every  speech  in  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  discussed  the  Iri»h  question  since  the  rejection 
of  the  Bill  last  June ;  and  in  none  of  them  has  there  seemed  to 
me  a  clear  indication  that  he  has  come  to  the  conclusion  to  retain  the 
full  representation  of  Ireland  as  an  integral  and  permanent  part  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament.  The  kindness  of  a  friend,  however,  has  recently 
furnished  mc  with  a  copy  of  a  correspondence  between  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  Mr.  Joseph  Haslam,  the  Home  Rule  candidate  for  Bolton  at  the 
last  election.  Mr.  Ilaslam  wrote  to  Mr.  Gladstone  for  an  explicit 
expression  of  his  present  views  respecting  the  retention  of  the  Irish 
representatives  at  Westminster,  and  he  received  the  following 
reply : — 

"  Fehruarif  8,  1887. 
"  Dear  Sir,  . 

*'  I  thank  you  foryonr  obliging  communication.  I  may  observe 
that,  before  the  rejection  of  tbeir  Irish  Government  Bill,  the  last  Administra- 
tion declared  its  willingness  to  make  provision  for  securing  to  Ireland  a  due 
share  in  the  manngement  of  Imperial  concerns  by  the  Parliament  at  West- 
minster.— I  remain,  dear  air,  your  very  faithful  servant, 

"W.  E.  Gladstohk." 

Mr.  Haslam  replied  to  this  letter  as  follows : — 

"  67  Tall  Mali.,  S.W.,  Feb.  9,  1887- 

"  To  the  Uighl  Hon.  W.  E.  Glad^tlme,  M,P, 
**  Dear  Sir, 

"  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  communication  of  yesterday's  date. 
**I  am  aware  that  the  late  Government  gave  an  intimittion  of  their  willing- 
ness to  admit  the  Irish  representatives  to  Westminster  t'ur  liuperinl  purposes, 
but  it  was  not  sufficiently  definite ;  and  what  is  in  my  opinion  required,  from 
my  own  experience,  b  that  full  representation  should  be  given  to  Ireland  in  tlie 
Imperial  Parhament. 

*  Mr.  Gladstone  made  one  of  his  most  definite  statements  on  the  sultject  at  »  great 
meeting  at  Manchester  on  .lunc  2f>,  nfter  the  loss  of  the  Bill.  He  snid  :  "  Undoubtedly 
a  very  strong  desire  has  b<>e»  shown  in  England  and  Scotland  that  Ireland  should  not 
be  severed  from  thu  tmnsiaotioD  of  lm[>erial  conucrns,  and  I  wiah  to  remind  you  that 
vre  have  undertaken  two  things.  We  have  already  in  the  Bill  provided  [for]  a  certain 
oontiugency  "  [i.«^,  the  moililioatinn  of  the  Home  Rule  Bdl],  "and  besides  have  undertaken 
that  the  tiacal  interests  of  Ireland  should  not  be  aS'ected  without  giving  her  membcra  an 
opportauily  of  being  here  ;  and  we  liavo  also  undertaken  to  propose  a  plan  for  recognis- 
ing perntnncntly  the  concerns  of  Irelaad  in  the  transaotion  of  Imperial  as  dtstinot 
[fom  Irish  Vjuaineas."  But  this  plan  might  be  by  delegation  of  members  from  the  Irish 
Legislatore  to  attend  at  certain  timea  at  WeatminBtcr. 
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"  'By/ull  I  me^Q  on  the  present  lines  of  Irish  repreeeBtatareB  at 
Is  it  your  opinion  that  this  is  practicable  7 — Yoors  faitlifallj, 

Mr.  Gladstone's  answer  is  aa  folio vs  : — 

••mrMTf  lu^iw:. 
**Deak  Sdi, 

"*  The  propofial  of  tinb  late  Gofrenmeai  eovld  oot  with  pmpcM^ 
be  defixted  until  the  Conuiittea  stags  bad  been  nacbed.  I  Mated  tkaX  I  eoa^ 
t«mpJated  tbe  full  number.  1  own  mjrself  ijaite  at  a  kas  to  cotuyrdbaod  vhii 
jou  inteskd  to  ooorey  bj  full  representation  if  it  be  not  what  I  atased  io 
ei^lkit  terms. — I  am,  dear  sir,  jour  faitbfiil,  obeitient  semnt, 

**W.  R.  GULBSTOBB.* 

Wbcn  the  *'  explicit  terms  *'  referred  to  in  tbe  seeoad  of 
comaannirations  were  tised  I  am  anable  to  recall ;  but  this 
spondence  may  be  taken  as  containing  an  assurance  tbat  >Cr.  G 
is  now  prepared  to  arrange  tbat  whiea  Parliament  it 
Imperial  affairs,  the  Irish  lepresentatiTes — not  a  delcgvtiaa  firun  tftft 
JjegiaUtiTe  Assembly  in  Dublin — shall  sit  and  rote  at  Westminster; 
thmr  present  number  in  propoition  to  that  of  the  whole  Hooae  is  to 
be  pncticallj  nndiminiahed,  and  th^  are  to  sit  as  the  repvBM&tatxfes 
of  Iiiah  co—titucnciea. 

TU» — ahhoagb  I  am  not  smc — is  what  I  ao] 
stene  a  meaning.  He  appears  to  kave  written 
pQat-osxds»  and  post-^acds  are  hardly  a  eonvcn 
deer  nnd  foil  i  ifiMJiiii  of  the  opinion  of  ^  a 
a  great  and  £fficalt  qneatioa  of  pnbbc  poBcj. 
tibat  IB  wmeof  hia  g^cat  apeechts,  an  tut  aa  I 

ieyifcae»-~ncorTrspnsidfce  which,  far  some  caa 
to  yiiMl  mmdk  pdhfie  tktntkm*     But  hetwcca 

with  Mr. 


ipaaetDbcMx.Ghd- 
to  Mr.  ^**'**T  on 
eat  irehkie  for  the 
ainent  «^*— — «*  on 
It  is  to  be  resrettad 


m  IBB  flor- 
eor  other,  hUei 
Mr.  rhilmiai'i 
Hasbn.  ami  ths 


poHtiaM  «f  the  Radiral  Unionata^  there  may  sc21  be  a  raj  wide 
toBtee.    Mr.  filmlstnni  may  tatead  that  the  Imfcsid  PsiliaimiBr  i 
WBsiatof  taodaaaeaof  memhera:  the  mpmhrri  far  Gxcat 
who  skail  stt  there  alwaya;  aad  the  mrmlirn  far  frehual^  who 
mt  thm  oeKmrnmaOy.    Ihm  m  wot  w^  the  Sa£cal  Ua 
Md kae  ^ways  MBi,  by  the  iili^im  of  tfae  Ink 
TWy  bciesa  that  so  scfeae  far  the 
of  the'liM 
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But  whether  we  are  right  or  wrong  in  having  failed  to  discover, 
either  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  speeches  or  letters,  any  assurance  that  he 
is  willing  to  retain  the  Irish  members  as  a  permanent  part  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  with  rights  in  tlie  Imperial  Parliament  absolutely 
equal  to  the  rights  of  the  members  representing  the  other  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  it  is  certain  that  we  have  never  yet  made  the 
discover}',  although  many  of  us  have  been  very  anxious  to  make  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  conviction  of  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  supporters  of  Mr.  Gladstone  with  whom  I  have  met,  that  this 
is  what  he  means.  On  this  point  their  position  is  that  of  the  Kadieal 
Unionists,  and  they  believe  that  it  is  Mr.  Gladstone's  position  too. 
If  they  are  right  in  this  belief,  I  hope  that  I  may  say,  without  presump- 
tion, that  it  is  very  desirable  he  should  make  his  position  perfectly 
clear. 

2.  It  was  a  direct  and  necessary  residt  of  the  proposed  exclusion 
of  the  Irish  representatives  from  the  Imperial  Parliament  that  Ireland 
shoidd  be  exempt  from  a  war-tax.  If  she  was  to  have  no  voice  on 
peace  or  war,  it  was  impossible  that  she  should  be  required  to  con- 
tribute to  the  annual  cost  of  a  war,  or  should  have  any  share  in  the 
debt  created  by  a  war.  The  same  decisive  reason  was  to  exempt  her 
from  a  share  in  meeting  any  increase  in  the  Imperial  civil  expendi- 
ture of  the  United  Kingdom.  Clause  13,  which  fixed  the  maximum 
contribution  of  Ireland  towards  general  Imperial  expenditure  at 
jg3,242,000,  with  an  additional  £1,000,000  for  the  Royal  Irish  Con- 
stabulary and  the  Dublin  Metropolitan  Police,  was  the  immediate  and 
necessary  inference  from  the  cesser  clause  (clause  24).  The  contribution 
of  Ireland  towards  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  fixed 
at  about  one-fifteenth  of  the  cost  of  the  normal  peace  establi-shment ;  a 
similar  contribution  was  to  be  made  towards  the  Imperial  civil  ex- 
penditure. But  the  sum  named  in  the  Bill  was  never  to  be  exceeded, 
though  the  Imperial  expenditure  in  both  these  departments  might 
increase.  This  was  reasonable  and  just  ;  Ireland  was  to  have  no  poijrer 
to  check  the  increase,  and  ought  not  to  be  made  liable  to  bear  any  part 
of  it.      On  the  other  hand,  the  Bill  provided  that, 

"if  it  appears  to  Her  Majesty  thnt  the  expenditure  in  respect  of  the  army  and 
navy  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  in  respect  of  Imperial  civil  expenditure  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  for  any  linuucial  year,  has  been  leas  than  fifteen  times  the 
amount  of  the  contributions  above  named  on  account  of  the  same  matter,  a 
sum  equal  to  one-Jijleenth  part  of  tlie  diminution  shall  be  deducted  from  the 
current  annual  contribution  for  the  same  matter." 


* 


This  provision,  whether  Ireland  is  represented  or  unrepresented  in 
the  Imperial  Parliament,  is  perfectly  fair.  If  the  charges  to  which 
she  has  to  contribute  diminish,  her  contribution  should  be  diminished. 
But  it  was  the  contention  of  the  Radical  Unionists  that  if  Great 
Britain  were   engaged  in  a    struggle   for  existence   Ireland   ought 
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tolcarlcriAaTeof  theeoBt.     neucA&ra 

war  OB   Fngtaiwl,  Smtlaiiil, 
Hitherlo  Irebad  hm  Aam 

aadthdr  COBB 


to  Ike 


Mamjf  yf Blwi  cf  » 
poial  to  liant  tbe  ^uge 
cmiriedL     For 

0Bt  off  viUi  »  tax  of 
nawa  a^OielsBd  to  nee 
iar  BsrtOB  Brerciiet  to 


UtUai  for  the 


tW 


if  the 


an 


trade  tbat  pffovided  beer  fiir  apoatatioD  to  famag^ 
the  tolenUe  eertaiitty  tket  taxelioe  far  lapeaial 

'      :  h  not  beeoBW  cxpedieBt,  if  Irciead 
-  Bone  Bale,  to  traMfier  othcr 
^aChBDad? 

of  another  klad  oeenr.    Liat  ariater  Mr. 

that  he  waa  villiBg,  if  ScotfafliddflBied.Kt,  to 
Seotiaadtheaa^kiBdafHoaie  Rale  that  he  waa  vflfias  Co 
Isdaad.  la  that  caae  Scotland  aa  veil  as  Ireiaad  voold  eacapc  a  vflh- 
tBX,aBd£BelaDdaBdWaleawoQklfaekfttoheBritBloae.  OrifWaha 
alae  claimed  HoBie  Rale,  Fngland, aoKtaiy  aad  wwidnd,  woolA  haveto 
icet  all  the  cm  rent  expendhnre  for  a  greax  war,  and  all  the  i»- 
uiaaiJ  chai^ea  oa  the  driit  whkh  the  war  would  be  eevtain  to 

AD  Mr.  Gladrtooe'a  autumtcia  with  whoai  I  have  talked 
thcie  difficnitaca  are  abeolatdT  at  ooe  with  the  Bailiral  Uninmrta  m 
their  olgeetaoea  to  thia  part  ak  the  nhcaw,.  Here,  at  mnj  ratCy  ^ 
pertf  ii  agreed,  thoe^  the  Icadera  mtMj  raaaia  dirided. 

I  hare  not  forgotten  that  in  caae  of  war  the  Iridi  TegiaJatiiTr  if 
empowered,  if  it  pleaaea  (elaaae  18),  **  to  apfvopciate  a  farther 
oat  of  the  Cooaolidaled  Faad  of  Irelaad  in  aid  of  the  arm  j  or 
or  other  neasorea  which  her  Maje«tj  mar  take  for  the  picwecMtifln 
of  the  war  and  defeoce  of  the  reaka,  and  to  proride  and  raiae  aDoacy 
for  tiait  pwrpoae."  The  daaae  is  a  «™e">"  illaatration  of  Mr. 
Gladstoaea  aaagniac  tempeiaaKnt.  I  wonder  how  ^tmnj  men  in  the 
kingdoai,  btaidea  hianel^  befiere  that  the  Dahlia  Legislatiue  would 
ase  its  poweta.  Borhe  aaid  that  "  fonlidface  is  a  plant  of  alow  growth 
in  aged  boaoBM."  In  thb,  as  in  maajrother  respects,  Mr.  Gladatane 
is  a  coaapicQoas  proof  that  age  ataat  not  be  reckoned  hy  jeara. 

^  On  a  third  point   to  whidi  Unionista  atts^h  great  iaftportanofe 
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I  have  found  that  those  who  most  ardently  support  Mr.  Gladstone 
re  generally  indifferent.  Clause  3  of  his  Bill  enumerated  the 
matters  which  are  excepted  from  the  powers  of  the  Irish  Legislature ; 
clause  4,  the  restrictions  on  its  powers.  Most  Unionists  are  of 
opiaion  that  there  are  strong  reasons  for  defining  the  actual  powers 
of  an  Irish  Legislature,  instead  of  defining  the  powers  which  are 
withheld  from  it.  These  reasons  it  is  unnecessary,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  present  paper,  to  explain.  Those  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  sup- 
porters with  whom  I  have  discussed  the  subject  do  not  think  that 
the  difference  between  the  two  methods  is  of  any  serious  coDsequence  ; 
they  are  willing  that  the  matter  should  be  settled  either  way. 


II. 


II     With  regard,  therefore,  to  two  of  the  objections— and  these  the 
gravest — which  were  urged  against  the  Home  Rule  Bill  of  last  year, 
1  have  found  that  there  is  now  no  controversy  between  a  large  number 
of  the  most  enthusiastic  supporters  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  Radical 
Unionists.      With  regard  to  a  third,  Mr.  Gladstone's  supporters  are 
quite  as  willing  that  it  should  be  settled  according  to  the  Unionist 
view  as  according  to  the  view  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Ministry  in  1886. 
I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  men  with  whom  I  have  had  friendly 
discussions  on  this  subject — men,  as  I  have  said,  living  in  every  part 
of  the   country — differ  from  their  political   comrades.     I  therefore 
came  to  the   conclusion  several  months  ago,  that   among  the  rank 
^-and  file  of  the  party,  among  its  nou-commtssion£d  officers,  to  whom 
^■snuch  of  the  hard  fighting  falls  at  election  times,  there  is  already 
general  agreement  on  some  of  the  questions  upon  which  Liberals  are 
supposed  to  be  most  widely  separated.      When  I  ask  them  whether 
they  think  it   necessary   to   break  up  the  Parliament  of  the  United 
Kingdom  in  order  that  Ireland  may  have  Home  Rale,  they  vehemently 
say  No.      When  they  are  asked  whether  they  would  refuse  to  Ireland 
the  political  rank  and  authority  claimed  for  England,  Scotland,  and 
Wales,  they  say  No,  with  still  greater  vehemence.     And  with   equal 
political   rights,  they  not  only  admit,  but  assert,  that  there  must  be 
equal  political  responsibilities.  Ireland  must  not  be  let  off  from  liability 
^bto  a  war-tax.     The  principle  of  the  "  tribute  "  must  be  abandoned. 
^"      They  go  further.      If  representatives  of  Ireland  are  to  meet  by 
themselves  to  legislate  for  Irish   affairs,  representatives  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Wales  must  meet  by  themselves,  in  one,  two,  or  three 
assemblies,    to    legislate    for    English,    Scotch,   and    Welsh    affairs. 
J     Delegate  to  an  assembly  or  assemblies  in  Ireland  legislative  powers 
^^or  Ireland,  and  you  must  delegate  to  an  assembly  or  assemblies  in 
^^Great  Britain   similar   legislative   powers   for  Great  Britain.       The 
Imperial  Parliament,  while  retaining  its  supremacy  over  the  legisla- 
tive assemblies  entrusted  with  the  domestic  business  of  these  islands, 
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■would  then  be  left  free  to  deal  with  those  Imperial  interests  which 
are  now  grossly  neglected.  I  find  that  large  numbers  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  most  loyal  supporters  regard  such  a  scheme  as  this 
with  approval.  They  see  that  it  would  secure  a  more  cffectire 
treatment  both  of  domestic  and  Imperial  business.  They  also  see  that 
if  such  a  scheme  is  to  be  developed,  the  Irish  members^  la  their  fiill 
strength,  must  remain  permanently  at  Westminster.* 

I  do  not  complain  that  on  the  questions  upon  which  the  Eadical 
Unionists  differ  from  the  policy  of  his  Bill,  Mr.  Gladstone  has  not, 
as  far  as  1  know,  accepted  their  position.  Such  a  complaint  would 
be  unreasonable — it  would  be  insolent.  He  has  abundant  reason  for 
trusting  his  own  judgment.  He  may  believe  that,  on  the  whole,  it 
is  best  for  Ireland  that  she  should  no  longer  share  the  political  and 
financial  responsibilities  of  the  Empire.  He  may  believe  that  Great 
Britain  should  bear  these  responsibilities  alone.  But  I  think  that 
there  is  reason  to  complain  that  those  who  assert  that  they  are  to 
favour  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  policy  for  Ireland  do  not  make  it  clear  that 
they  are  in  favour  of  that  policy — with  a  difference  ;  and  with  a 
difi'erence  which  is  of  vital  importance.  For  anything  that  appean 
in  their  speeches  and  the  leading  articles  in  their  newspapers,  they 
will  be  perfectly  content  if  in  a  new  Home  Kule  Bill  the  cesser  claose 
of  the  Bill  of  last  year  is  *'  reconstructed"  ;  even  for  its  reconstruc- 
tion they  do  not  profess  any  keen  anxiety ;  but  what  they  really 
want  is,  that  the  clause  should  be  dropped  altogether.  Publicly,  they 
rarely,  if  ever,  declare  their  objections  to  the  ''  tribute ; ''  privately 
they  agree  with  the  Unionists  that  Ireland  should  continue  to  shore 
with  Great  Britain  the  financial  responsibility  of  pronding  for  the 
whole  cost  of  the  array  and  na^y,  and  for  the  whole  of  the  Imperiil 
civil  expenditure.  This  is  not  fair  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  It  may  mislead 
him  as  to  the  real  opinions  of  those  on  whose  allegiance  he  is  relying. 
He  may  reasonably  think  that  they  wish  for  very  slight  and  uuiffl* 
portant  modifications  of  his  old  Bill.  If  he  is  disposed  to  make 
concessions,  it  would  be  easier  for  him  to  make  them  to  men  who 

*  Some  of  the  advantages  of  tbia  Bchetnc  of  Home  Rale,  whicb  in  pn'i 
probably  Mith  Bomo  nec^saary  TariAtiona  in  detail,  ia  ai)plicable  t***  tn<- 
United  Kingdom,  were  set  out  in  the  article  in  tbii  Ksvisw    for  Ji]n<? 
reference  has  been  already  made.     In  the  report  of  an  iotenriew  It. 
the  Catholic  ArchbiBhop  of    Dtiblia   (Dr.    ^olnh)    and  a  repreeentui  rv 
York    Tribune,  which  appeared  in  the  Fretman's  Journal  (August  IG,   1  - 
refers  to  the  article  in  the  following  terms  : — "  To  ray  mind  the  plan  t 
by  Dr.  Dale  contains  within  it  practic«lly  all  the  elements  of  a  thoroii 
because  complete  and  tiiial — settlement  of  the  whole  question.  ... 
lose  n>>  opportunity  th.at  presents  itself  of  calling  attention  to  it  wher^  i  i 
escaped  notice,  and  the   resalt  so  far  has  been  a  marvellously  strong 
opinion  favourable  to  its  proposals  generally  on  the  part  of  all  to  mIhui, 
on  the  subject."    The  ArcnbisDop  then  jirocceds  to  dtncuss  with  nppi 
(loints  of  the  article.     It  was  my  contention  that  if  the  Irish  met^ 
at   Westminster,  an   aiisembly   or    oxscmblit's  would   very  soon    be    c: 
domestic  affairs  of  Orent  Britain,  with  similar  nowere.     The  key  of  th< 
the  preservation  of  the  integrity  of  the  Imperial  Parliament. 
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have  stood  by  him  with  passionate  loyalty,  than  to  those  of  us  who 
have  been  temporarily — we  hope  it  is  only  temporarily — separated 
from  him. 

III. 

On  two  other  questions  at  issue  between  the  Radical  Unionists  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  I  do  not  find  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  supporters  are  in 
such  close  agreement  with  the  Unionist  position. 

1.  The  Radical  Unionists  desire  that  the  Imperial  Government 
should  retain  real  and  effective  powers  for  securing  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  and  the  maintenance  of  order  in  Ireland.  They  do 
not  refuse  to  Ireland  anything  that  they  would  concede  to  Great 
Britain.  Under  a  system  of  Home  Rule  for  Engiandj,  Scotland,  and 
Wales,  they  would  reserve  to  the  Imperial  Government  the  same 
authority  that  they  are  anxious  should  be  reserved  under  any  scheme 
of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland.  On  this  point  Mr.  Gladstone  himself 
appears  to  be  nearer  the  Unionists  than  are  some  of  his  followers. 
His  Bill  provided  (clause  21,  b)  that  "  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary 
hall,  while  that  force  subsists,  continue  to  be  subject,  as  heretofore, 

the  control  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  as  representing  her  Majesty .''* 
This  reservation  contains  the  germ  of  concessions  by  which  the 
Radical  Unionists  would  be  satisfied.  The  subject  is  one  of  the 
gravest  difficulty.  There  is  great  weight  in  the  contention  that,  unless 
Irish  judges  and  magistrates  are  appointed  by  the  Crown  under  the 
advice  of  Irish  authorities,  and  are  liable  to  removal  only  as  the 
result  of  the  action  of  Irish  authorities,  the  Irish  people  will  still 
be  under  "  foreign  "  rule.  There  is  equal  weight  in  the  contention 
that,  until  there  is  an  Irish  police  responsible  to  Irish  masters,  the 
police  are  likely  to  be  regarded  by  the  people  with  hostility  and 
distrust.  The  Radical  Unionists — I  speak  for  myself  at  least — feel 
to  the  fuH  the  strength  of  these  considerations  j  and  yet  they  hesitate 
to  transfer  at  once  to  the  Irish  Legislature  all  the  powers  that  were 
to  be  conveyed  to  it  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  Bill.  They  would  not  ask 
that  such  powers  should  be  transferred  to  any  similar  assembly 
entrusted  with  the  domestic  affairs  of  Great  Britain.  There  are 
some  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  followers  who  agree  with  us ;  there  are  very 
many  that  do  not.  That  the  differences  between  the  two  sections  of 
the  party  on  this  subject  are  real  and  serious  is  certain ;  and  yet  I 
cannot  but  believe  that  some  solution  could  be  found  which  would 
practically  satisfy  both.  Mr.  Gladstone's  reservation  of  the  control 
of  the  constabulary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  for  an  indefinite  period  is 
an  indication  that  he  is  not  insensible  to  the  Unionist  difficulty. 

•  The  DuUtn  Metropolitim  Police  were  to  be  subject  "  to  the  control  of  the  Lord 
Ueuteaant,  ob  ropreBcnting  Hor  Majcstj%  for  a  fieriofl  of  Uco  yean  from  the  passing  of  the 
Act."  Many  c»f  Mr.  <;!ri  igtone's  friends  suppoae  that  there  was  a  aimilar  limitAtioo  of 
the  time  during  which  the  Royal  Irish  CkinBtabul&ry  were  to  be  under  the  control  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant. 
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2.  That  the  Protestant  part  of  Ulster  should  receive  special  treat- 
ment appears  to  most  Radical  Unionists  to  rest  on  grounds  identicti 
■with  those  which  support  the  general  contention  for  Home  Rule. 
The  Protestants  of  Ulster  are  divided  from  the  population  of  the 
rest  of  Ireland  as  widely  as  the  population  of  the  rest  of  Ireland  are 
divided  from  the  people  of  Great  Britain.  TLey  diflcr  in  race,  is 
religion,  and  in  all  the  traditions  which  contribute  most  powcrfuDjr 
to  the  formation  of  national  sentiment  and  national  character.  We 
therefore  contend  that  part  of  Ulster  should  be  under  a  sepante 
legislative  body. 

This  proposal  is  generally  resisted  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  supporters. 
They  insist  that  if  Ulster — or  any  part  of  it — is  separated  from  the 
rest  of  Ireland,  the  national  sentiment  of  the  Irish  people  would  not 
be  satisfied,  and  that  the  separation  would  greatly  diminish  the 
financial  resources  of  the  administration  at  Dublin. 

The  second  objection  is  perhaps  leas  serious  than  it  seems  at  fint 
sight,  and  might  probably  be  removed  by  an  equitable  distribution 
between  the  two  provinces  of  that  part  of  the  proceeds  of  the  IrisL 
customs  and  excise  which,  under  any  scheme  of  Home  Rule,  wonk 
be  available  for  the  general  purposes  of  Irish  administration.  The 
administration  which  covered  the  larger  area  and  the  larger  popok- 
tiou  would  have  a  right  to  receive  a  larger  contribution  from  thi 
sources  of  revenue.  The  first  is  more  formidable.  But  if  great 
consideration  is  due  to  the  sentiment  which  insists  that  the  whole 
population  of  Ireland  shoidd,  in  domestic  affairs,  be  under  the  coDtrol 
of  a  single  Legislative  Assembly,  the  Radical  Unionists  believe  th«< 
great  consideration  is  aUo  due  to  the  sentiment — and  to  the  fears — 
of  that  portion  of  the  population  which  passionately  protests  against 
the  proposal.  Some  of  us,  indeed,  believe  that  both  the  pa&siou  and  tlic 
fears  of  Ulster  Protestants  would  be  gradually  allayed  if  they  were  not 
prematurely  forced  into  a  position  which  they  declare  that  they  ahhoff 
and  dread.  For  myself  I  should  regard  the  creation  of  a 
assembly  for  part  of  Ulster  as  only  a  temporary  provision.  If 
policy  of  the  Dublin  Legislature  and  Administration  fulfils  the  hopas 
of  all  those  who  desire  to  see  the  L-ish  people  managing  their  own 
affairs,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  alarms  and  the  hostility 
the  Protestant  North  would  disappear,  and  that  the  Ulster  Le] 
would  concur  with  the  Legblature  in  Dublin  in  proposing  a  ai 
of  union.* 

These  considerations  are  regarded  with  some  measure  of  favour 
zealous  supporters  of  the  policy  of  Mr.  Gladstone ;  but,  on  the  who! 
they  are  of  opinion  that  the  demand  for  a  single  Legislaturo  abi 
be  at  once  conceded. 
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*  It  w  poasible  tbat  u  soon  u  it  became  errfoin  tliat  there  «<mld  be  •  ^  ^ 

AaMmbly  in  Ehiblin.  the  Ulster  Protestant*  woold  declare  that  they  Jfcekn^hmn 
repreeeotatives  ia  Dublin  to  having  an  Aacembljr  of  their  owu. 
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In  mj  judgment  It  is  expedient  and  necessary  to  insist  on  the 
importance  of  the  points  on  which  the  two  sections  of  the  party  are 
agreed,  while  frankly  acknowledging  the  gravity  of  the  differences 
which  still  separate  them.  Sir  William  Harcourt,  in  his  speech  at 
the  dinner  to  Mr.  Schnadhorst  on  March  9,  informed  the  country 
that  at  the  Round  Table  Conference  it  was  discovered  that  the  matters 
on  which  he  and  Lord  Ilerschell  and  Mr.  John  Morley  agreed  with 
Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Sir  George  Trevelyan  were  many  and  great ; 
tliat  the  matters  on  which  they  differed  were  secondary  and  few.  This 
is  all  I  know  of  the  discussions  and  results  of  the  conference  ;  when  1 
heard  it  I  thought  that  the  time  had  come  for  the  Liberal  party  to 
recover  its  unity  and  strength.  Sir  William  Harcourt's  account  of 
the  mutual  approximation  in  opinion  of  the  leaders  of  the  party  was 
even  more  satisfactory  than  the  judgment  which  I  had  already  formed 
>f  the  state  of  opinion  in  the  party  generally.  The  two  questions — 
Criminal  Administration  and  a  separate  Legislature  for  Ulster — on 
which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  rank  and  file  of  the  party  still  differ, 
can  hardly  he  regarded  as  "  secondary  "  cither  by  one  section  or  the 
other  ;  and  I  began  to  wonder  whether  on  these  two  points,  which 
occasioned  so  much  difficulty  to  less  acute  minds,  the  keen  and  able 
men  who  met  in  Grafton  Street  had  discovered  some  scheme  of 
accommodation.     I  wondered  what  the  scheme  was. 

But  the  hopes  which  were  bright  at  the  beginning  of  March  have 
vanished.  The  Conference  closed  abruptly.  Why  it  closed  no  one 
knew  till  Mr.  John  Morley  spoke  at  Wolverhampton  on  April  20. 
He  said  : 

*'  My  own  view  of  llio  Round  Table  Conferenco  is,  that  ilio  results  were, 
ie|2^lively  speaking,  satisfactory.  I  mean  by  that  that  nothing  h.tpponed; 
nothing  was  said  in  the  course  of  our  diecussion  to  prevent  any  of  us  from  feel- 
ing that  agreement  was  not  hopeless.  I  believe  all  my  colleagues,  who  no  doubt 
•will  read  what  I  am  now  saying,  will  support  what  1  say — ihat  none  of  us  took 
»p  a  position  which  on  any  of  the  points  raised  put  accommodation  out  of  the 
tuestion  aa  impossible  and  unattainable.  (Hear,  hear.)  That  is  all  very  good; 
>ut  there  was  a  hitch.  (Laughter.)  I  will  tell  you  what  the  hitch  was.  How 
could  we — I  put  it  to  you,  and  1  will  put  it  to  any  audience  of  Liberals  of  any 
complexion,  I  would  put  it  even  to  an  audience  of  Liberal  Unionists  if  I 
could  find  one — how  could  we,  as  men  of  sense,  hope  tlmt  useful,  solid, 
practical  results  would  follow  from  our  efforts,  when  we  found  that  one  of 
our  colleagues,  who  in  the  private  conclave  was  as  reasonable,  conciliatory, 
and  friendly  as  a  man  could  desire — I  will  say  no  less — yet  when  we  opened 
the  newspaper  the  next  morning  wc  found  that  this  self-same  colleague  had  by 
ep>eech  or  letter  said  something  in  Avhich  all  the  old  bitterness,  and  the  old 
irritation,  and  the  old  offence  were  renewed,  revived,  and  repeated?  ("  Shame.") 
I  do  not  say  shame — I  make  no  remark.  (Laughter.)  I  only  say  to  you  that  there 
was  a  hitch.  ('•  Shame,*')  I  want  you  to  mark  that  the  conference  had  reached 
a  point  when  we  should  have  heard  what  the  views  of  Mr.  Gladstone  upon  its 
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general  course  and  results  were.  At  that  very  monjent  there  appeared  »n 
or  a  letter  in  an  organ  called  the  liaptlfl,  which  I  think  nobodj-  who  h 
it  can,  to  Bay  the  least  of  it,  feel  was  reconcilable  with  u  conciliatory  or 
gpirit.  Now  mark  that  it  waa  no  excess  of  thin-ski nnedness  on  our  pvl 
was  not  wounded  personal  feeling  which  made  us  at  hiat  despair.  (  ' 
bear.)  It  waa  not,  as  I  have  seen  in  a  paper,  "  feminine  susceptibility  "^ 
convinced  us  that  the  suspension  of  the  negotiations  was  for  a  time  desixAblc 
No,  gentlemen,  personal  feeling  in  affairs  of  this  magnitude  and  moment  mtnii 
indeed  bo  out  of  place — (hear,  hear) — hut  I  believe  that  frpm  Mr.  Gladstoot 
down  to  myself  in  the  conference  there  was  not  one  of  us  who  would  not  readil^^ 
have  put  aside  personal  feeling  if  we  could  have  thought  that  good  pmcli 
results  would  have  followed.  But  1  ask  you  this  question — How  could  w 
hope,  in  face  of  such  a  spirit  as  this,  that  when  we  passed  frotn  the 
liminary  negotiations  to  actual  business,  when  we  passed  from  talk 
action,  from  the  settlement  of  general  principles  to  the  even  more  ardai 
task  of  settling  particular  details — how  could  we  hope  that  our  co-oper» 
would  be  marked  by  that  spirit  of  mutual  trust  and  confidence  which  ai* 
essential  to  the  transaction  of  such  a  piece  of  business  'i     (Cheers.)  " 

The   extract   is   a  long  one,  but  in   summarizing  it  I  might  bf 
done  injustice  to  a  man  for  whom,  in  common  with  large  numbers 
those  who  hold  Unionist  opinions,  I  feel  the  warmest  adrniration  and 
esteem.     Mr.  Morlej^s  is  a   less  sanguine   representation   tban  Sir 
"William  Harcourt's  of  the  extent  to  which  the  eminent  men  who  dis* 
cussed  their  differences  at  the  Round  Table  discovered  that  they  were 
agreed.    Its  chief  interest  lies  in  the  account  of  the  reasons  which  led 
to  the  termination  of  the  attempt  to  bring   the  party  together — an 
attempt  which,  according  to  Sir  William,  was  so  full  of  hope,  and  which, 
even  according  to  Mr.  Morley,  was  not  hopeless.     Mr.  Chamberlain's 
speeches  and  letters,  spoken  and  written  while  the  discussions  wen 
going  on,  renewed,  revived,  and  repeated  "  all  the  old  bitterness,  titd 
the  old  irritation,  and  the  old  offence/'  and  the  results  of  the  Conference 
were  at  last  wrecked  by  Mr.  Chamberlain's  letter  to  the  Baptist. 

In  what  circumstances  was  this  fatal  letter  written,  and  what  was 
its  substance?  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  declined  to  oppose — he  had 
supported — the  Government  in  depriving  Mr.  Dillwyn  of  the  opporttt- 
nity  he  had  secured  for  moving  a  resolution  in  favour  of  the  dii- 
cstablishmeut  of  tlic  Church  in  Wales.  The  Government  said  that 
the  time  of  the  House  was  wanted  for  general  business,  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain  agreed  with  them.  For  this  he  was  fiercely  assailed  by 
many  of  his  old  friends,  and  was  denounced  as  flagrantly  false  to  the 
cause  of  disestablishment.  In  his  letter  to  the  Baptht  he  reminded 
the  Nonconformists  of  Wales  that  he  had  contended  earnestly  for 
disestablishment  long  before  many  of  those  who  now  siipported  the 
movement  had  declared  in  its  favour  ;  that  in  the  actual  state  of 
public  business  the  discussion  of  Mr.  Dillwyn's  motion  could  have  no 
practical  effect ;  that  it  waa  not  he  (Mr.  Chamberlain)  that  stood 
in  the  way  of  disestablishment  and  many  other  Liberal  measoitty 
but  the  schism  in  the  Liberal  party  created  by  the  Irish  proposals  of 
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last  summer,  and  tLat  tLo  true  duty  of  those  who  desired  the  dis- 
cstahlisbuicut  of  the  Welsh  Church  was  to  do  their  best  to  end  Liberal 
dissensions. 

It  would  not  be  easy,  I  think^  to  dispute  the  substantial  accuracy 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  statements ;  but  I  admit  that  he  was  not  in 
the  mood  to  be  "  conciliatory  "  or  "  amicable  "  to  those  who,  as  he 
thought,  had  assailed  hira  unjustly.  When  a  man  smites  him  on 
the  right  cheek,  it  is  not  l^Ir.  Chamberlain's  habit  to  "  turn  to  him 
the  other  also.'^  I  have  known  Mr.  Chamberlain  for  twenty  years 
— during  the  whole  of  his  public  life.  I  have  fought  by  his  side 
or  under  his  leadership  in  many  hard  battles  ;  and  he  has  honoured 
me  with  his  private  friendship.  He  has  many  great  qualities — 
courage,  frankness,  a  passion  of  pit}'  for  human  suffering,  a  capacity 
for  quick  and  fierce  indignation  against  injustice,  a  deep  and  earnest 
desire  to  cheer  and  brighten  the  lives  of  the  great  masses  of  the 
people,  a  keen  solicitude,  foreign  to  some  of  the  traditions  of 
Radicalism,  but  in  harmony  with  all  that  is  truest  and  noblest  in 
Radical  principles,  for  the  security  and  permanent  greatness  of  the 
empire.  But  he  is  not  without  his  defects.  He  will  think  none  the 
worse  of  me  if  I  say  that,  like  most  other  men  that  I  have  known 
who  had  conspicuous  powers  of  attack,  he  is  unduly  sensitive  to 
attacks  on  himself  if  he  thinks  them  ungenerous  or  unjust.  He  has 
not  learnt  that  the  leaders  of  a  political  party  should  attach  very  little 
iportance  to  hot  and  bitter  words  spoken  by  people  in  the  crowd,  in  the 
'excitement  of  political  conflict.  If  he  were  a  prouder  man  he  would 
have  felt  less  keenly  the  cries  of  "  traitor"  with  which  he  has  been 
>ursued  during  the  last  twelve  months  by  many  who  two  years  ago 
regarded  him  with  unmeasured  confidence.  If  he  had  had  the 
superb  scorn  "  once  attributed  to  Mr.  Bright,  he  would  have  been 
jtinmoved  by  the  vehemence  with  which  he  has  been  denounced  for 
leserting  his  political  principles  at  the  impulse  of  personal  ambition. 

Through  all  the  troubles  which  have  brought  so  much  disaster  on 
the  Liberal  party  and  on  the  country,  two  distinguished  men  may 
claim  at  least  the  credit  of  consistency — Mr.  John  Morley  and  Mr. 
I  Chamberlain.  Consistency  is  not  the  highest  virtue  of  statesmen ; 
for  change  of  opinion  may  often  be  the  inevitable  result  of  open- 
lindcdness  and  moral  integrity.  But  consistency  has  its  value  and 
[■weight.  Mr.  Morley  has  been  consistent ; — I  believe  tliat  from  the 
very  first  he  has  been  in  favour  of  a  single  Legislative  Assembly  in 
Dublin,  with  full  administrative  powers.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  been 
[consistent; — long  before  the  Bill  of  1886  was  laid  before  Parliament 
le  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  to  create  three  or  four  provincial 
i  assemblies  in  Ireland,  with  legislative  powers  practically  equal  to 
those  which  Mr.  Gladstone  proposed  to  confer  on  a  single  assembly, 
would  be  the  best  method  of  securing  to  the  Irish  people  the  manage- 
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ment  of  their  own  aS^aim.  If  he  chances  to  look  through  these  ptges, 
he  may  recall  a  long  conversation  between  us  one  afternoon  in  the 
early  summer  of  1885,  in  which  I  pointed  out  some  of  the  more 
obvious  objections  to  his  scheme,  and  drew  from  him  in  reply  mMj 
of  the  arguments  in  favour  of  a  separate  treatment  of  Ulster  which 
have  since  tlien  had  a  frequent  place  in  his  speeches.  "When 
Mr.  Gladstone  produced  his  Bill,  Mr.  Chamberlain  saw  that  the 
factors  of  the  problem  were  changed ;  and  thenj  as  the  pursuit  flC 
politics,  to  use  a  desponding  phrase  of  Mr.  Morley's,  involves  neariy 
always  "  the  choice  of  the  second  bcstj"  he  declared  that  if  the  Iriali 
members  were  retained  at  Westminster,  he  would  vote  for  the 
second  reading.  He  still  preferred  the  priuciple  of  his  old  scheme, 
and  on  the  disappearance  of  the  Bill,  fell  back  upon  it. 

He  might  have  treated  the  charges  of  treachery  which  were  liung 
at  him  with  indifference.  But  if  his  sense  of  injury  had  been  still 
more  intense,  and  if  it  Lad  found  expression  in  much  harder  words 
than  were  found  in  the  Baptist,  I  confess  that,  while  he  was  *'« 
reasonable,  conciliatory,  and  friendly  as  a  man  could  desire  **  in  the 
private  conferences,  I  am  unable  to  understand  why  the  coufereoon 
should  have  been  abandoned.  He  was  there — not  for  himself  alooe, 
but  for  those  members  of  the  Liberal  party  who  are  in  substantial 
agreement  with  him.  The  interests  of  Ireland  and  of  the  Empire, 
as  well  as  the  interests  of  the  Liberal  party,  were  at  stake.  Had  an 
agreement  been  reached,  we  might  before  now  have  been  in  sight  of 
a  satisfactory  settlement  of  Irish  difficulties. 

But  it  was  no  part  of  mj  purpose  to  dwell  on  the  history  of  tror 
divisions ;  my  only  wish  was  to  discover  what  are  the  diifcrcncei 
which  still  separate  us,  and  to  endeavour  to  estimate  their  gravity. 
They  do  not  seem  to  me  sufficiently  formidable  to  justify  despair. 
Not  yet,  perhaps,  will  it  be  possible  for  those  of  us  who  have  diflcrcd 
from  the  majority  of  our  party  to  stand  side  by  side  with  those  »ho 
regard  us  with  what  is  in  our  judgment  an  inexplicable  and  unde* 
served  antagonism  and  distrust ;  but  our  common  faith  in  the  greit 
principles  of  Liberalism  renders  ultimate  reunion  certain. 


BtBanxaoAx,  .Vatf  19, 188T 


E.   W.   D.tLr. 


THOMAS    STEVENSON, 


CIVIL  ENGINEER. 
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HE  death  of  Thomas  Stevenson  will  mean  not  very  mnch  to  the 
general  reader.  His  service  to  mankind  took  on  forms  of 
which  the  puhlic  knows  little  and  understands  less.  He  came  seldom 
to  London,  and  then  only  as  a  task,  remaining  always  a  stranger  and 
a  convinced  provincial ;  putting  up  for  years  at  the  same  hotel  where 
his  father  had  gone  before  him  ;  faithful  for  long  to  the  same 
restaurant^  the  same  churchy  and  the  same  theatre^  chosen  simply  for 
propinquity  ;  steadfastly  refusing  to  dine  out.  He  had  a  circle  of  his 
own,  indeed,  at  home;  few  men  were  more  beloved  in  Edinburgh, 
where  he  breathed  an  air  that  pleased  him ;  and  wherever  he  went,  in 
railway  carriages  or  hotel  smoking-rooms,  his  strange,  humorous  vein 
of  talk,  and  his  transparent  honesty,  raised  him  up  friends  and 
admirers.  But  to  the  general  public  and  the  world  of  London, 
except  about  the  parliamentary  committee-rooms,  he  remained 
unknown.  All  the  time,  his  lights  were  to  every  part  of  the  world, 
guiding  the  mariner ;  his  firm  were  consulting  engineers  to  the 
Indian,  the  New  Zealand,  and  the  Japanese  Lighthouse  Boards,  so 
that  Edinburgh  was  a  world  centre  for  that  branch  of  applied 
science  ;  in  Germany,  he  had  been  called  "  the  Nestor  of  lighthouse 
illumination  j  '*  even  in  France,  where  his  claims  were  long  denied,  he 
was  at  last,  on  the  occasion  of  the  late  Exposition,  recognized  and 
medalled.  And  to  show  by  one  instance  the  inverted  nature  of  his 
reputation,  comparatively  small  at  home,  yet  filling  the  world,  a 
friend  of  mine  was  this  winter  on  a  visit  to  the  Spanish  main,  and 
was  asked  by  a  Peruvian  if  he  "  knew  Mr.  Stevenson  the  author, 
because  his  works  were  much  esteemed  in  Peru?"  My  friend 
supposed  the  reference  was  to  the  writer  of  tales  j  but  the  Peruvian 
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had  never  heard  of  "  Dr.  Jekyll " ;  what  he  had  in  his  eye,  what  t» 
esteemed  in  Peru,  were  the  volumes  of  the  engineer. 

Thomas   Stevenson  was  horn  at  Edinburgh  in  the  year  1818,  the 
grandson  of  Thomas  Smith,  first   engineer  to  the  Board  of  Northeni 
Lights,   son  of  Robert  Stevenson,  brother  of  Alan    and    David ;  co 
that  his  nephew,  David  Alan  Stevenson,  joined  with  him  at  the  time 
of  his  death  in  the  engiueership,  is  the   sixth  of  the   family  who  hat 
held,  successively  or  conjointly,  that  ofl&ce.    The  Bell  Rock,  his  f&tbert 
great  triumph,  was  finished  before  he  was  born ;  but  he  scrred  ooder 
his   brother  Alan  in  the  building  of  Skerryvore,  the  noblest  of  all 
extant  deep-sea  lights  j  and,  in  conjunction  with  his  brother  Darid,  be 
added  two — the  Chickens  and  Dhu  Heartach — to  that  small  number 
of  man's  extreme  outposts  in  the  ocean.     Of  shore   lights,  the  two 
brothers  last  named  erected  no  fewer  than  twenty-seven ;  of  beacooa^* 
about  twenty-five.     Many  harbours  were  successfully   carried   onli 
one,  the  harbour  of  TV'ick,  the  chief  disaster  of  my  father's  life,  ww 
a  failure ;  the  sea  proved  too  strong  for  man's  arts  ;  and  after  expe- 
dients hitherto   uuthought  of,  and  on   a  scale   Iiyper-cycIopeaQ,  the 
work  must   be  deserted,  and  now  stands  a  ruin  in  that  bleak.  God- 
forsaken bay,  ten  miles  from  John  o'  Groats.     In  the  inxprovemeat  of 
rivers  the  brothers  were  likewise  in  a  large  way  of  practice  over  both 
England    and    Scotland,    nor    had    any  British    engineer    anythi: 
approaching  their  experience. 

It  was  about  this  nucleus  of  his  professional  labours  that  all 
father's  scientific  inquiries  and  inventions  centred ;  these  proceeded 
from,  and  acted  back  upon,  his  daily  business.  Thus  it  was  as  a 
harbour  engineer  that  he  became  interested  in  the  propagation  and 
reduction  of  waves  ;  a  difficult  subject  in  regard  to  which  he  has  left 
behind  him  much  suggestive  matter  and  some  valuable  approximate 
results.  Storms  were  his  sworn  adversaries,  and  it  was  through  t^ 
study  of  storms  tlmt  he  approached  that  of  meteorology  at  large. 
Many  who  knew  him  not  otherwise,  knew — perhaps  hare  in  their 
gardens — his  louvre-boarded  screen  for  instruments.  But  the  great 
achievement  of  his  life  was,  of  course,  iu  optics  as  applied  to  lt<:ht- 
house  illumination.  Fresnel  had  done  much;  Fresnel  had  sc 
the  fixed  light  apparatus  on  a  principle  that  still  seems  unimprorabie ; 
and  when  Thomas  Stevenson  stepped  in  and  brought  to  a  comparable 
perfection  the  revolving  light,  a  not  unnatural  jealousy  aad  much 
painful  controversy  rose  in  France.  It  had  its  hour  ;  and,  as  I  have 
told  already,  even  in  France  it  has  blown  by.  Had  it  not,  it  would 
have  mattered  the  less,  since  all  through  his  life  my  father  continned 
to  justify  his  claim  by  fresh  advances.     New  apparatus  for  lights  i 

*  In  Dr.  Murray's  adsurablc  new  Jictiondry,  I  have  remarked  a  flaw  rai  rc<y 
Id  ita  crprrmi.technkMdMBae,a  beacon  may  be  defined  aa  "  afonnded,  artificial 
not  ligliicd." 
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sew  situations  was  continually  being  designed  with  the  same  unwearied 
search  after  perfection,  the  same  nice  ingenuity  of  means ;  and 
though  the  holophotal  revolving  light  perhaps  still  remains  his  most 
elegant  contrivance,  it  is  difficult  to  give  it  the  palm  over 
the  much  later  condensing  system,  with  its  thousand  possible 
modifications.  The  number  and  the  value  of  these  improvements 
entitle  their  author  to  the  name  of  one  of  mankind's  benefactors. 
In  all  parts  of  the  world  a  safer  landfall  awaits  the  mariner.  Two 
things  must  be  said  :  and,  first,  that  Thomas  Stevenson  was  no 
mathematician.  Natural  shrewdness,  a  sentiment  of  optical  laws, 
and  a  great  intensity  of  consideration  led  him  to  just  conclusions ; 
but  to  calculate  the  necessary  formulae  for  the  instruments  he  had 
conceived  was  often  beyond  him,  and  he  must  fall  back  on  the 
help  of  others,  notably  on  that  of  his  cousin  and  lifelong  intimate 
friend,  emeritm  Professor  Swan,  of  St  Andrews,  and  his  later  friend, 
Professor  P.  G.  Tait.  It  is  a  curious  enough  circumstance,  and  a 
great  encouragement  to  others,  that  a  man  so  ill  equipped  should 
have  succeeded  in  one  of  the  most  abstract  aud  arduous  walks  of 
applied  science.  The  second  remark  is  one  that  applies  to  the 
whole  family,  and  only  particularly  to  Thomas  Stevenson  from  the 
great  number  and  importance  of  his  inventions :  holding  as  the 
Stevcnsons  did  a  Government  appointment,  they  regarded  their 
original  work  as  something  due  already  to  the  nation,  and  none 
of  them  has  ever  taken  out  a  patent.  It  is  another  cause  of  the 
comparative  obscurity  of  the  name :  for  a  patent  not  only  brings  in 
money,  it  infallibly  spreads  reputation  ;  and  my  father's  instruments 
enter  anonymonsly  into  a  hundred  light-rooms,  and  are  passed 
anonymously  over  in  a  hundred  reports,  where  the  least  considerable 
patent  would  stand  out  and  tell  its  author's  story. 

But  the  life-work  of  Thomas  Stevenson  remains ;  what  we  have 
lost,  what  we  now  rather  try  to  recall,  is  the  friend  and  companion. 
He  was  a  man  of  a  somewhat  antique  strain :  with  a  blended  stern- 
ness and  softness  that  was  wholly  Scottish  and  at  first  somewhat 
bewildering ;  with  a  profound  essential  melancholy  of  disposition  and 
(what  often  accompanies  it)  the  most  humorous  geniality  in  company; 
shrewd  and  childish;  passionately  attached,  passionately  prejudiced; 
a  roan  of  many  extremes,  many  faults  of  temper,  and  no  very  stable 
foothold  for  himself  among  life's  troubles.  Yet  he  was  a  wise  adviser ; 
many  men,  and  these  not  inconsiderable,  took  counsel  with  him 
habitually.  "  I  sat  at  his  feet/'  writes  one  of  these,  "  when  I  asked 
his  advice,  and  when  the  broad  brow  was  set  in  thought  and  the  firm 
mouth  said  his  say,  I  always  knew  that  no  man  could  add  to  the 
worth  of  the  conclusion."  He  had  excellent  taste,  though  whimsical 
and  partial ;  collected  old  furniture  and  delighted  specially  in  sun- 
fiowers  long  before  the  days  of  Mr.  Wilde ;  took  a  lasting  pleasure  in 
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prints  and  pictures ;  was  a  devout  admirer  of  Thomson  of  Dudding- 
ston  at  a  time  when  few  shared  the  taste  ;  and  though  he  read  little, 
was  constant  to  his  favourite  books.    He  had  never  any  Greek ;  Latin  ^ 
he  happily  re-taught  himself  after  he  had  left  school,  where  he  wm  a  I 
mere  consistent   idler:  happily,  I  say,  for   LactantinSi  Vossins,  and 
Cardinal  Bona  were   his  chief  authors.     The  first  he  must  have  read 
for   twenty  years  uninterruptedly,  keeping   it  near  him  in  his  study 
and  carrying  it  in  his  bag  on  journeys.     Another  old    theologian — 
Brown  of  Wamphray — was  often  in  his  hands.     When  he  was  indis- 
posed, he   had   two  books — "  Guy  Mannering  "  and  the  "  Parent'i 
Assistant  " — of  which  he  never  wearied.     He  was  a  strong  Conser- 
vative, or,  as  he  preferred  to  call  himself,  a  Tory  ;  except  in  so  far  u 
his  views  were   modified  by  a  hot-headed   chivalrous  sentiment  for    . 
women.      He  was  actually  in  favour  of  a  marriage  law  under  whidiH 
any  woman  might  have   a   divorce  for  the  asking,  and  no  man   on  ^ 
any    ground    whatever  j     and    the    same    uentiment    found    another 
expression    in   a    Magdalen    Mission    in    Edinburgh,  founded    and 
largely  supported  by  himself.       This    was    but    one    of   the   many 
channels   of  his   public   generosity ;    his    private    was   equally    un- 
strained.    The  Church  of  Scotland,  of   which  he    held    the   doc- 
trines (though   in  a   sense  of  his  own),  and  to  which    he   bore  a 
clansman's   loyalty,  profited  often    by   his  time    and   money ;    and 
though,  from  a  morbid   sense   of  his  own  nnworthiness,  he  would 
never  consent  to  be   an  office-bearer,  his   advice  was   often  sought, 
and  he  served  the  Church  on  many  committees.      What  he  perhaps 
valued  highest  in  his  work  were  his  contributions  to  the  defence  of 
Christianity  ;  one  of  which,  in  particular,  was  praised  by  Hutchinson 
Stirling  and  reprinted  at  the  request  of  Professor  Crawford. 

His  sense  of  his  own  nnworthiness  I  have  called  morbid  ;  morbid, 
too,  were  his  sense  of  the  fleetingness  of  life  and  his  concern  for 
death.  He  had  never  accepted  the  conditions  of  man's  life  or  his 
own  character ;  and  his  inmost  thoughts  were  ever  tinged  with  the 
Celtic  melancholy.  Cases  of  conscience  were  sometimes  grievous  to 
him,  and  that  delicate  employment  of  a  scientific  witness  cost  hiia 
many  qualms.  But  he  foujid  respite  from  these  troublesome  humoon 
in  his  work,  in  his  lifelong  study  of  natural  science,  in  the  society 
of  those  he  loved,  and  in  his  daily  walks,  which  now  would  carry  him 
far  into  the  country  with  some  congenial  friend,  and  now  keep  him 
dangling  about  the  town  from  one  old  book-shop  to  another,  and 
scraping  romantic  acquaintance  with  every  dog  that  passed.  His 
talk,  compounded  of  so  much  sterling  sense  and  so  mucli  freakish 
humour,  and  clothed  in  language  so  apt,  droll,  and  emphatic,  was  a 
perpetual  delight  to  all  who  knew  him  before  the  clouds  began  to 
settle  on  his  mind.  His  use  of  language  was  both  just  and  pictu- 
resque; and  when  at   the  beginning  of  his  illness  he  began  to  fed 
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the  ebbing  of  this  power,  it  was  strange  and  painful  to  hear  him 
reject  one  word  after  another  as  inadequate,  and  at  length  desist 
from  the  search  and  leave  his  phrase  unfinished  rather  than  finish 
it  without  propriety.  It  was  perhaps  another  Celtic  trait  that  his 
affections  and  emotions,  passionate  as  these  were,  and  liable  to 
passionate  ups  and  downs,  found  the  most  eloquent  expression  both 
in  words  and  gestures.  Love,  anger,  and  indignation  shone  through 
him  and  broke  forth  in  imagery,  like  what  we  read  of  Southern 
races.  For  all  these  emotional  extremes,  and  in  spite  of  the  melan- 
choly ground  of  his  character,  he  had  upon  the  whole  a  happy  life ; 
nor  was  he  less  fortunate  in  his  death,  which  at  the  last  came  to  him 
unaware. 

BoBEBT  Louis  Stevenson. 


FAITH  HEALING  AND   FEAR  KILLING. 


RELIGIOUS  Enthusiasm  and  Scientific  Medicine,  far  as  thej  seem 
to  be  apart,  have  one  thing  in  common.  The  records  of  both 
abound  in  cases  of  extraordinary  cures  of  disease  effected  by  Faith, 
The  faith  which  accomplishes  the  religious  cures  is  faith  in  Holy  Men, 
Ho!y  Prayers,  or,  it  may  be.  Holy  Oil,  Holy  Thorns,  and  Holy 
Water ;  and  the  faith  which  brings  about  the  medical  cures  is  faith 
in  Doctors  (not  necessarily  holy),  in  Bread  Pills  and  impotent 
ointments. 

To  judge  from  a  remarkable  article  in  a  former  number  of 
the  Contemporary  Review,  there  could  be,  in  the  eyes  of  an  emineut 
London  physician,  nothing  more  ridiculous  than  the  assertion  of  a 
pilgrim  to  Lourdcs  or  Bethshan,  that  he  had  bccu  healed  by  a  special 
exercise  of  Divine  mercy ;  while,  judging  from  such  a  work  as  Dr. 
Tuke's  "Influence  of  the  Mind  on  the  Body"  (London,  18W), 
nothing  is  more  scientifically  certain  than  that  a  large  number  of 
persons  have  been  healed  of  all  manner  of  diseases  by  bread  pills. 
The  lay  mind  can  with  difficulty  admit  that  there  is  essentid 
absurdity  in  attributing  recovery  from  sickness  to  prayer,  and  no 
absurdity  in  attributing  it  to  bread  pills. 

That  there  is  really  such  a  thing  as  Faith  Healing  appears  to  mj 
judgment  a  fact  beyond  dispute.  Three-fourths — perhaps  it  would 
be  nearer  the  mark  to  say  nineteen-twenticths — of  the  stories  of  cum 
of  the  religious  class  are,  undoubtedly,  myths,  frauds,  cxaggcf** 
tions,  fallacies  of  memory  or  of  reporting  ;  and  quite  as  many  of  the 
medical  kind  may  be  divided  between  silly  self-deceptiona  and  the 
arrant  falsehoods  of  interested  quacks.  All  deductions  made,  how- 
ever, there  remains,  I  am  convinced,  a  certain  number  of  cures  of 
both  classes,  of  which  no  sufficient  account  can  be  ^ven  on  tny 
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theory  of  eitber  fraud,  or  mistake,  or  natural  recovery ;  cures  which 
meet  the  following  definitions  : — 

1.  The  antecedent  presence  of  serious  disease,  either  functional  or 

organic,  has  been  established  on  sufficient  testinsony. 

2.  The  cure  has  been  sufficiently  sudden  to  exclude  the  hypothesis 

of  a  spontaneous  termination  of  the  disease. 

3.  The  cure  has  been  effected  without  the  exhibition  of  any  drug 

or  therapeutic  appliance  which  could  be  recognized  as  ade- 
quate to  the  result 
No  candid  reader  of  ecclesiastical  history  can,  I  think,  doubt  that 
cures  fulfilling  the  above  conditions  have  occurred  many  times  in 
different  ages  and  countries,  and  under  many  different  phases  of 
religious  belief;  and,  equally  assuredly,  readers  of  such  works  as 
Sir  Henry  Holland's,  Dr.  Carpenter's  and  Dr.  Tukc's^  must  admit 
that  cases  of  the  lower  kind  of  Faith  Healing  have  likewise  occurred 
not  unfrequently.  The  former  "  Miracles  "  are  treated  by  men  of 
science,  when  they  deign  to  refer  to  them  at  all,  with  unmitigated 
scorn,  because  they  are  associated  with  what  they  deem  to  be 
contemptible  superstitions,  and  have  been  usually  recorded  by 
witnesses  ignorant  of  anatomy  and  physiology  who  make  ridiculous 
blunders  in  describing  disease.  The  latter  are  dealt  with  more 
leniently,  even  with  good-humoured  levity,  as  examples  of  the  helpless 
credulity  of  patients,  and  of  the  action  of  a  faculty  which  the  writers 
(who  may  be  great  physiologists,  but  are  certainly  not  psychologists) 
are  pleased  to  call  "  Imagination.'*  But  both  classes  of  Faith  Healing 
are,  assuredly,  deserving  of  quite  other  modes  of  treatment  than  these. 
They  form,  to  say  the  least,  singular  reversals  of  the  usual  order  of 
medical  art,  whereby  it  is  sought  to  minister  even  to  a  "  mind 
diseased "  through  the  stomach ;  while  the  glimpse  they  afford 
us  of  a  mighty  magic  capable  of  transforming  sickness  to  health, 
and  causing  the  lame  to  walk  and  the  deaf  to  hear,  should  make  us 
ftigh  rather  than  smile,  if  we  be  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
wand  which  works  such  beneficial  wonders  is  beyond  our  grasp. 

Philosophic  efforts  hitherto  made  to  reach  the  secret  of  Faith 
Healing  have  been  few,  comparatively  to  the  interest  of  the  subject. 
They  have  not  gone  deep,  and  have  been  singularly  barren  of  practical 
results.  We  are  told  of  the  value  of  "  Expectant  Attention "  in 
effecting  the  cures  of  pilgrims  to  holy  shrines,  and  of  patients  who 
swallow  inert  drugs ;  and  of  these  last  Dr.  Tuke  has  afforded  us  a  most 
amusing  series  of  examples  culled  from  Dr.  Lisle  and  Sir  John  Forbes* 
celebrated  article,  "  Young  Physic,"  in  the  British  and  Foreign  Medical 
Review,  Jan.  1846.  We  hear  also  of  the  immense  potency  of  the  Will, 
as  exemplified  by  Andrew  Crosse,  who  got  over  an  attack  of  hydrophobia 
by  sheer  dint  of  pluck  (Memoirs,  p.  125),  and  by  Edward  Irving,  who 
preached  a  splendid  sermon  in  the  agonies  of  Asiatic  cholera.     But  no 
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dibrt,  that  I  am  aware  of,  bas  been  mad«  to  briBg  the  two  kinds  of  Pattk 
Healing*  which  bear  such  obnooB  analofiies,  under  asj  oommon  Uv, 
or  to  coBBtroct  a  theory  whidi  shall  expUin  their  cwcntitl  natnie; 
Thus  we  find  oonelfea  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  ceatarj,  as  legadi 
thb  great  agency,  yery  much  in  the  pontion  which  our  fore&then 
oocupied  two  centuries  ago  as  regards  electricity,  when  their  eiperi- 
ments  were  limited  to  rubbing  bita  of  amber  and  the  hacka  of  cala. 
Where  are  the  Franklins  and  the  Wheatatones  of  Faith  Healing  f 
Ts  it  endurable  that  the  nae  of  a  great  beneficent  Power  in  our  natnn 
should  for  ever  be  limited,  as  now,  to  fanatics  and  fools  ?  CiBBOt 
sensible  and  rationally -religioiu  persons  be  admitted  to  a  diare  of  the 
priceless  adrantage  ?  "  Sickness,''  said  Dr.  Moxon,  oracolarly  re> 
buking  Bethahan,  ''is  too  serioiis  to  be  trifled  with  by  fanntics."* 
It  is  also  too  serious  to  be  trifled  with  by  doctors,  who  try  divertiig 
experiments  on  their  patients  with  bread  pills  and  pretended  bleed- 
ings, wooden  tractors  and  Braidism.  But  if,  either  from  the 
fanatics  or  the  doctors,  we  can  obtain  a  doe  to  the  mTstenr  of 
Faith  Healing  carried  on  bj  both,  we  need  not  fear  the  charge  of 
*•  trifling  with  sickness." 

The  inquiry  into  this  subject  is  interesting  likewise  from  another 
point  of  view  beside  utility.  "We  are  distracted  in  these  days  bv 
perpetual  talk  about  the  action  of  the  Body  on  the  Mind.  Morals 
and  Psychology  in  the  hands  of  the  dominant  school  of  biologists  and 
novelists  bid  fair  to  become  mere  branches  of  Pathology  ; — Sin 
reduced  to  a  symptom  of  a  disordered  liver,  and  Genius  in  its  heai 
soaring  flights  being  brought  down  to  a  saperior  supply  of  blood  tO 
a  well-convoluted  brain.  No  sacred  sentiment  in  human  natcre, 
not  even  the  love  of  a  mother  for  her  child,  escapes  being  stripped 
of  its  robe  of  beauty  and  sanctity,  and  nakedly  presented  to  us  as  the 
mere  result  of  the  physical  conditions  of  the  relation.  No  action, 
howsoever  divinely  heroic,  will  henceforth  be  attributed  to  the  aelA 
sacrificing  spirit  of  the  martyr  or  the  patriot,  but  only  to  the  "  oohb- 
bativeness  of  the  male  animal "  developed  by  "  Sexual  Selection." 
Double-sided  beings  as  we  are— every  feeling  and  every  act  being 
like  the  convex  and  concave  sides  of  the  shield,  half  mind,  half 
matter, — we  have  hitherto  needed  to  be  reminded  in  the  Trii 
of  Life,  as  by  the  slave  beside  the  B^man  victors  car, 
art  mortal!";  there  is  a  physical  analogue  to  all  which  oar 
Souls  feel  and  do,  and  the  Body  must  not  be  forgotten. 
It  was  reserved  for  modem  science  to  ignore,  not  the  Body,  but 
the  Soul ;  to  treat  the  material  moiety  of  our  being  as  the  primary 
and   all-important,    perhaps    the    only  really  existent    part    of   il; 


ban— it  u  a  little  startling  to  learn — i«  knotm  to  the  profacc  poat-offi^ 
ayton  Park,  Holloway  Koad,  N.,  between  Highbury  aoa  fiolloway  atai 
to  Londoti  lod  Great  Nortbeni  Railwavs. 
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and  to  instruct  us,  as  we  tread  the  Via  Dolorosa  of  our  earthly  -way : 
"  Remember  thou  art  not  a  Hero,  not  a  Martyr,  not  a  Saint ;  only  a 
parcel  of  bone  and  tissue,  flesh  and  blood,  which  any  chemist  could 
reduce  to  a  few  phials  of  water  and  white  powder,  and  range 
on  a  shelf  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum."  I  venture  to  think 
that  it  would  be  well,  even  in  the  interests  of  scientific  truih,  to  pay 
a  little  more  attention  to  the  front  of  the  shield  ;  to  study  Psychology 
a  little  more,  and  Physiology,  possibly,  a  little  less.  An  inquiry 
into  the  laws  of  that  mysterious  Power  of  which  wc  are  speaking 
as  lodged  in  the  mind,  and  thence  stepping  forth  to  transform 
the  conditions  of  the  body,  would  seem,  of  all  others,  best  fitted 
to  counterbalance  the  materialist  doctrines  of  the  Bilchner  and 
Carl  Vogt  school.  Were  a  science  of  psychical  therapeutics  really 
to  be  formulated,  it  would  bath  supply  us  with  the  most  potent  of 
remedial  agencies,  and  likewise  help  us,  more  than  any  other  know- 
ledge, to  understand  our  own  double  natures — Soul  and  Body,  Spirit 
and  Matter,  demi-god  and  demi-brute. 

Who  will  step  forward  and  help  to  clear  the  way  for  this  science 
of  Psycho-Therapeutics  ?  At  present,  even  when  a  doctor  has  himself 
effected  astonishing  cures  by  such  things  as  a  few  crumbs  of  biscuit, 
it  never  seems  to  occur  to  him  to  prosecute  his  investigations.  As 
Dr.  Hack  Tuke  says  of  some  such  dull  physicians  : 

•'  With  regard  to  the  experiments  made  by  Dr.  Ilaygarth  and  others  with 
wooden  tractors,  it  can  hai-dly  fail  to  surprise  the  reader  that  these  observers 
were  content  to  stop  when  they  had  proved  that  their  instruments  were  as 
potent  aa  if  metallic.  They  had  relieved  their  patients  by  something  sooner 
than  tliey  would  otherwise  have  been  relieved,  and  yet  it  never  occurred  to 
them  to  continue  the  practice.  They  called  this  something  "  Imagination,"  and 
thought  that  was  quite  sufficient  to  dispose  of  the  whole  subject." — Injiuence, 
&c,,  vol.  ii.  p.  260.) 

Men  who  ransack  the  Mineral  and  Vegetable  kingdoms  of  Nature, 
and  torture  the  Animal,  to  find  out  the  secrets  of  diseases  and  their 
remedies,  are  strangely  content  to  leave  this  great  battery  of  healing 
power  locked  up.  They  sneer  at  the  fanatics  and  smile  at  the  fools  who 
are  healed  by  Prayer  or  Bread  Pills,  and  say  "  these  people  who  know 
not  the  law  "  (of  science)  are  besotted.  But  even  the  exasperating 
recurrence  of  whole  cycles  of  religious  miracles,  and  the  still  more 
obnoxious  successes  of  quacks,  fail  to  rouse  them  to  sift  the  matter 
to  the  bottom,  and  try  if  they  cannot,  with  all  their  science,  equal 
Lourdes  or  Knock,  and  cure  their  patients  honestly,  without  con- 
descending to  bamboozle  them  with  bread  pills.  H  the  mind  of  a 
silly  or  stupid  person  can  be  inspired  so  as  to  make  it  heal  his  body, 
surely  the  mind  of  an  intelligent  and  rational  person  (which,  by  the 
hypothesis,  must  be  much  the  stronger  and  more  fitted  to  cope  with 
disease),  ought  to  be  equally  open  to  influence?  It  is  a  disgrace  to 
science  to  be  obliged  to  confess  that  old  Burton  is  still  right,  and  that 
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'^'an  empirick  oftentimes  doth  more  strange  cures  than  a  rational 
physician."  He  goes  on  to  add,  "because  the  patient  pats  his 
confidence  in  him  ; "  but  the  reason  is  a  circular  argument,  for  vhy 
does  the  patient  believe  in  the  "  Empirick  "  more  than  in  the  rational 
physician,  sare  that  he  knows  the  former  has  wrought  more  cares 
than  the  latter  ?  The  position  of  sundry  eminent  surgeons  and 
physicians  to-day,  as  regards  bone-setters  and  various  medical  heretics, 
is  like  that  which  the  Astronomer  Royal  would  hold  had  Zadkiel 
foretold  an  eclipse  which  he  had  failed  to  predict.  When  they  find 
they  cannot  cure  our  rheumatism,  our  paralysis,  and  twenty  other 
maladies,  surely  our  physicians  might  help  us  to  obtain  the  mysterious 
benefits  which  have  been  derived  from  bread  pills  ?  Such  is  the 
weakness  of  human  nature,  that  I  fear  the  majority  of  us  would  elect 
to  recover  in  the  most  irregular  and  unscientific  manner  rather  than 
die  secundem  artein  by  orthodox  medicine,  leaving  our  mourning 
relatives  to  find  the  consolation  conveyed  by  inscribing  on  our  tomb- 
stones, "  Physicians  was  in  vain !  " 

The  aim  of  such  an  inquiry  as  I  would  fain  see  undertaken  would 
be  twofold  :  first,  by  the  correlation  and  examiuation  of  credible  cases 
of  Faith  Healing  to  ascertain  what  is  the  efficient  factor  in  each — 
the  essential  element,  probably  common  to  all,  whereby  the  cure  is 
actually  brought  about ;  secondly,  the  possible  employment  of  this 
essential  Healing  agency  at  will  in  the  cure  of  disease  without  descent 
either  into  fanaticism  or  quackery.  Let  us  briefly  catalogue  the  varioo? 
classes  of  Faith  Healing  under  the  definitions  given  in  the  last  page. 
They  fall,  I  apprehend,  into  the  following  categories  : 

{a)  Cures  wrought  by  a  Man  or  Woman  supposed  to  administer 
Divine  Healing. 

[b]  Cures  wrought  by  Relics,    Holy  Water,  &c.,  supposed  to 
convey  Divine  Heating. 

(c)  Cures  wrought  by  Charms,  Amulets,  &c.,  supposed  to  convey 
a  supernatural — though  not  necessarily  Divine — Healing 

{d)  Cures  wrought  by  a  Man  or  Woman  supposed   to   transmit 

a  natural  healing, 
(tf)  Cures  wrought  by  sham  medicines  and  medical  appliances 
supposed  to  couvey  natural  healing. 
In  class  (fl)  we  have  a  Man  or  Woman  prominently  engaged  as  the 
Healer.  Historically  he  or  she  is  generally  distinguished  by  a  great 
personal  reputation  for  sanctity,  but  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  Popes 
and  of  Kings  and  Queens,  who  "touched"  for  the  Evil, by  the  sacredness 
of  their  office.*    What  part  does  this  healer  play  in  the  cures  he  per* 

*  See    Mocaitlay'a   account    of  the   "balsamic    vinu«  of  the  roynl   '  '     '  "      ' 
William  III.  so  unkindly  decliued  to  exercinc.     i>r.  Corpontcr  ("Men' 
I>.  G8G)  tells  UB  :  "Not  only  theologians  of  emiaent  Icttroing,  ability,  am-  .  i; ._;.  ^.,.,  .„ 
sanctioa  of  their  authority  to  the  belief,  bat  aomo  of  the  priocipiu  Burgcona  ot  Ute  d^ 
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forms,  and  what  other  part  belongs  to  the  person  who  is  healed  by  faith 
in  him?  Does  James, the  healer, transmit  a  Force,  a  Virtae.anEffluence 
of  some  sort,  directly  to  the  bodtj  of  John,  the  person  healed  ?  Or 
does  James  only  influence  John's  mind  by  the  recognized  means  of  an 
impressive  personality  or  rank,  and  leave  the  healing  to  be  accom- 
plished by  John's  mind,  thus  vividly  impressed, — on  John's  body? 
This  is  the  first  question  to  be  answered  in  any  inquiry  into  Faith 
Healing,  and  it  needs  to  be  carefully  examined.  The  ordinary  view 
is  of  course  the  first.  It  is  assumed  that  a  Healing  Virtue  {Bvvafxic) 
proceeds  straight  from  James  to  John's  body.  I  must  state  my 
reasons  for  being  of  a  different  opinion. 

In  the  first  place,  all  evidence  goes  to  show  that  the  sine  qud  non 
of  a  successful  experiment  in  miracle-working  is  the  faith  of  the 
patient.  "  Not  many  mighty  works  '*  have  been  done  in  any  time  or 
place  where  "  unbelief'"'  prevailed.  This  faith  would  not  be  indis- 
pensable if  the  cure  were  effected  by  a  material  force  or  efiluence 
reaching  directly  the  body  of  the  patient.  Secondly,  an  equally 
large  number  of  cures  (class  b)  have  been  wrought  by  Relics,  Holy 
Water,  and  such  objects,  which  may  be  understood  vividly  to  affect 
the  mind  of  a  believer,  but  from  which  it  is  impossible  to  think  that 
a  physical  healing  force  or  efiluence  can  have  been  dispensed. 

For  these  reasons  I  am  convinced  that  all  genuine  cases  of  religious 
Faith  Healing  have  been  wrought  purely  by  mental  influence. 

That  I  may  not  pain  the  feelings  of  any  reader,  I  will  not  attempt 
to  analyse  from  this  point  of  view  the  healing  miracles  of  the 
Gospels  (notably  the  cures  of  epileptics  and  maniacs),  but  cite  the 
observations  upon  them  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  than  whicli 
in  my  humble  judgment  nothing  can  be  more  just  or  philosophical. 
Here  are  his  remarks  in  his  Bampton  Lectures  for  1884  : 

"  Take,  again,  our  Lord's  miracles  of  Healing.  There  is  no  question  at  all 
that  the  power  of  the  mind  over  the  body  is  exceedingly  great,  and  has  never 
yet  been  thoroughly  examined.  Some  have  assigned  to  this  cause  the  extra- 
ordinary cures  that  have  been  undeniably  wrought  at  the  slirlnes,  or  on 
sight  or  touch  of  relics,  of  Koman  Catholic  Saints It  is  quite  con- 
ceivable that  many  of  Hia  miracles  of  healing  may  have  been  the  result  of 
this  power  of  mind  over  body  which  we  are  now  considering.  It  is  possible 
that  they  may  be  dne,  not  to  an  interference  with  the  \iniformity  of  Nature, 
but  to  a  superiority  in  his  mental  power  to  the  similar  power  possessed  by 
other  men.  Men  seem  to  possess  this  power  both  over  their  own  bodies 
and  over  the  bodies  of  others,  in  different  degrees." — The  Relations  of 
Rdigion  and  Science,  p.  199  et  ^eg. 

Putting  aside,  however,  the  Miracles  of  the  Gospel  as  not  desirable 


crrtiiied  that  tbe  cures  were  bo  numerous  and  rapid  that  they  could  not  be  attributed  to 
any  ntitural  cause,  and  thus  the  failurea  were  to  be  ascribed  to  want  of  faith  on  the  part 
of  the  patients.  Charles  11.  in  tbo  course  of  his  reif^  had  touched  near  a  hundred 
thousand  persons."  The  service  appointed  by  the  Church  of  England  for  these  royal 
hcalinc;*  yen  only  withdrawu  from  tne  Prayer  Book  after  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 
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subjects  for  our  argument,  we  are  elsewhere  supplied  with  abund- 
ance of  others ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  records  of  the  miracles  of 
St.  Francis  and  numberless  other  saints,  of  Apollonias  of  Tyana, 
of  Valentine  Grcatrakes,  of  Prince  Hohcnlohe,  and  of  Father 
Mathew. 

If  such  "miracles,"  then,  be  explicable  as  results  of  strong 
mental  excitement — tlie  same  in  kind  though  greater  in  degree 
than  we  have  all  experienced, — we  are  forbidden  by  the  hiw  of 
Parsimony  to  seek  an  explanation  of  them  farther  away,  in  any 
material  force  or  effluence. 

{b)  The  second  class  of  Faith  Healing  supports  the  same  conclusion 
with  even  greater  cogency.  As  I  have  already  said,  a  healing 
force  proceeding  from  a  living  Saint  is  just  conceivable ;  but  ODe 
issuing  from  holy  water,  oil,  thorns,  old  bones,  nails,  hair,  and 
bits  of  wood,  is  hardly  within  rational  acceptance.  Especially 
when  it  is  noted  that  fictitious  relics  {such  as  the  pieces  of  the 
*•  True  Cross,^*  of  which  there  are  said  to  be  enough  to  build  a  ship) 
are  just  as  efficacious  as  others,  we  cannot  fail  to  sec  that  it  is  through 
the  belie\'ing  Mind  of  the  patient  that  the  healing  is  achieved. 
As  he  approaches  the  holy  shrine,  to  which  he  has  perhaps  made 
a  long  and  toilsome  pilgrimage, — the  longer  and  more  toilsome  the 
better, — or  is  anointed  on  his  sick  bed,  amid  the  tears  and 
solemn  prayers  of  his  friends,  the  tide  of  religious  emotion  riiet 
in  the  man's  soul  as  in  the  presence  of  a  living  Apostle. 

The  third  class  {c)  of  Faith  Healings,  wrought  by  Charms  and 
Amulets,  common  among  uneducated  people  to  this  day  in  England, 
And  everywhere  implicitly  believed  among  savages,  are  so  obviously 
cures  wrought  by  menial  stimulus  alone  (whenever  wrought  at 
all),  that  it  is  needless  to  speak  of  them  at  any  length  in  thi» 
connection. 

The  fourth  class  {d)  of  cures  includes  those  wrought  by  men  sup- 
posed to  possess  natural  healing  powers.  Here  we  find  ourselves  in 
the  midst  of  the  Mesmeric  and  Hypnotic  controversies,  into  which  I 
confess  myself  unable  to  penetrate.  One  point  connected  with 
them,  which  supports  the  view  that  Faith  Healings  are  purely  sub- 
jective, is — that  the  phenomena  produced  when  a  powerful  Mesmerist 
makes  passes  over  his  patient  and  seems  to  fling  the  magnetic  fluid 
upon  him,  are  very  nearly  matched  by  the  phenomena  produced  by 
Braidism  and  Hypnotism,  where  no  Mesmerist  is  concerned.  As  1 
have  said,  I  feel  incompetent  to  deal  with  this  matter.  There  aic 
many  other  cures,  however,  worked  by  faith  in  men  or  women  quite 
.independently  of  either  Mesmeric  or  religious  pretensions,  e,g,,  in 
pthe  case  of  doctors  of  great  reputation,  whose  mere  presence  in  Ih* 
([aick-room  docs  more  good  than  their  prescriptions. 

Lastly,  we  reach  the  fifth  {e)  class  of  Faith  Healings^-cures 
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by  sham  medical  appliances  supposed  to  possess  natural  healing 
powers.  In  this  department  of  the  subject  we  have  certainly  evidence 
galore  of  the  power  of  purely  mental  impressions  to  bcal  disease.  It 
is  impossible  to  catalogue  the  absurd  and  absolutely  inert  drugs  and 
agencies  which — necessarily  impotent  on  the  body  of  the  patient — have 
been  powerful  enough  in  their  influence  on  his  mind  to  enable  that  mind 
to  cure  his  body.  As  Hunter  remarked  of  one  of  them  (a  spider's 
web  made  into  pills),  it  is  necessary  that  they  be  administered  "  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  patient,  else  they  have  no  effect  at  all."  It  is, 
then,  his  mental  impression  of  their  potency  wherein  all  their  potency 
resides.  Dr.  Carpenter  admits  that  these  sham  medicines  produce 
their  effect  not  only  in  maladies  in  which  nervous  disorders  have  a 
share,  but  also  in  some,  such  as  scurvy  and  gout,  which  **  seem  to 
depend  on  the  existence  of  a  definite  perversion  in  the  condition  of 
the  blood/'  He  quotes  from  Lind  "  On  Scurvy  "  a  story  of  the  siege 
of  Breda  in  1625,  when  the  garrison  were  in  so  deplorable  a  state 
from  scurvy  that  they  were  on  the  point  of  capitulating  when  the 
Prince  of  Orange  managed  to  send  three  small  phials  containing  a 
decoction  of  chamomile  and  camphor  to  the  doctors,  who  gave  out 
that  four  or  five  drops  in  a  gallon  of  water  was  an  infallible  remedy 
for  scurvy.  The  "  Prince's  remedy  "  thoroughly  checked  the  disease^ 
and  restored  numbers  who  had  been  invalided.  (See  *'  Mental  Physio- 
logy."  p.  688.) 

We  have  now  briefly  surveyed  the  different  kinds  of  Faith  Healings, 
from  the  noblest  to  the  basest,  and  having  found  reason  to  attribute 
the  cure  to  an  influence  exerted  primarily  on  the  Mind  of  the  patient, 
we  are  in  a  position  to  proceed  to  the  main  inquiry  :  What  is  the 
nature  of  that  influence  on  the  Mind  which  enables  it  to  conquer 
the  diseases  of  the  body  ? 

We  must  dismiss  the  idle  notion  which  seems  so  strangely  to  have 
contented  the  majority  of  writers  and  talkers  on  this  subject,  that  it 
is  enough  to  name  some  one  faculty  of  the  mind  as  concerned  in  the 
case,  as  if  by  so  doing  we  explained  the  modus  operandi  of  the  cure ; 
such,  e.g.y  as  "  Hope,"  "  Expectant  Attention,"  or  "  Imagination." 

Most  absurd  is  it  to  speak  of  "  Imagination,"  as  is  constantly 
done  even  by  thoughtful  medical  writers,  aa  if  it  were  a  faculty  which 
not  only  "  images  " — i.e.,  supplies  unreal  pictures  in  the  mind — but  is 
likewise  capable  of  projecting  itself  into  the  material  world  as  a  Force, 
like  electricity.  Indolent  and  baSied  inquirers  seem  to  think  it 
convenient  to  refer  in  this  way  to  Imagination,  because  it  appears  a 
sort  of  Puck  or  Ariel  among  our  faculties,  and  less  amenable  to  law 
than  Memory  or  Judgment,  either  of  which  it  would  be  just  as 
monstrous  to  cite  as  the  proximate  cause  of  the  cure  of  a  disease.  It 
is  to  throw  Psychology  into  hotch-pot  to  apply  the  name  of  the  vision- 
creating  faculty  to  something  which  performs  physical  miracles.     Of 
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course  it  is  open  to  any  one  to  maintain  in  each  given  case  that  tke 
original  disease  was  imaginarv^  and  consequently  that   the  «up{iOKd 
cure  was  only  the  patient's  restoration  to  reason ;  as  when  a  man  avaka 
from  a  dream  and  says,  "  I  imagined  I  had  lost  my  leg,  aod  am  ^bd 
to  find  I  have  done  nothing  of  the  kind.'^     But  it  is  sheer  Donaense  to 
describe  his  awakemng  and  coming  back  to  his  senses  as  the  remit  of 
*'  Imagination/'      When  a  disease  has    been  accurately   diagnoMd 
by  a  competent  physician,  and  pronounced  to  be  serions,  there  ii 
no  room  left  for  *'  Imagination  "  to  play  in  the   cure.      The  coze, 
if  wrought  at  all,  must  be  effected  by  some  real  agent,  snch  as  wc 
assume    the    Soul  itself  to    bo ;    for    the    mere    picturing    facaltf 
which  we  call    *'  Imagination  "  can  at  the  most  have  only  sappHcd 
some  stimulus  to   the   Mind   or  Soul.      But  if  neither   Ima^inatkn 
nor,  for  similar  reasons,  Hope  nor  Attention  can  of  themselves  prodooe 
a  cure  of  bodily  disease,  what   are    we   to   think  of  the   Entity, 
which  they  arc  but    faculties  and    phases,  which  must   be   the 
Agent — an  agent  which,  without  recognisable  machinery,  suddenly 
steps  forth  to    assuage    pain  and  to  send  a  flood  of    fresh   vitality 
through  the    diseased  tissues  and    palsied  limbs  of  ita  owa   fleshly 
companion  ? 

With  all  duie  hesitation  in  treating  such  a  matter  I  would  say 
the  truth  seems  to  me  to  be  this  :  That  part  of  us  which  we 
!Mind,  Soul,  or  Spirit,  and  which  in  its  ordinary  relations  with  the 
body  resembles  a  coupled  dog,  now  pulling  its  companion  its  own  way, 
now  pulled  by  it  in  an  opposite  direction,  is  capable,  under  certaia 
eiceptional  and  as  yet  obscure  conditions,  of  entirely  mastering  its 
mate.  It  can  render  the  body  insensible  to  the  pain  of  mutilation 
on  the  battlefield,  or  of  fiery  dissolution  at  the  martyr's  stake ;  and 
it  can  effect,  independently  of  any  extraneous  agency,  such  a  change 
in  the  processes  of  physical  life — the  circulation,  the  innerration,  we 
know  not  what — as  to  banish  disease  and  reinstate  health. 

So  far  as  we  understand  them  at  present,  the  conditions  under 
which  this  Soul-healing  is  accomplished  seem  always  to  be  those  o( 
excitement.  They  are  not  capable  of  being  produced  voluntarily  and 
spontaneously  by  the  subject,  but  must  be  created  by  something  cot- 
side  of  himself.  That  something  may  be — and  in  the  higher  kinds  of 
soul  healing  I  presume  always  is — an  exalting  idea  presented  to  the 
mind  either  by  some  grand  Personality,  or  by  a  ReUc  or  Token  sug- 
gestive of  sacred  or  patriotic  sentiments,  and  touching  those  chords 
which  vibrate  deepest  in  the  human  heart.  The  theory  recently 
put  forth  by  Messrs.  Myers  and  Gurney,  speaking  of  Braidism — that 
the  state  in  which  the  mind  is  abnormally  concentrated  on  a  bodUg 

condition  is  that  tcherein  its  influence  is  at  a  ttuiximtim is,  in  ny 

hnmble  opbiou,  the  very  reverse  of  the  truth.     It  is,  I  hold,  predsdj 
when  the  mind  is  most  completely  lifted  abovf  the  body  «nd  ita 
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logical  conditions,  that  it  can  exert  its  supreme  spiritual  faculty  of 
bealing.  Concentration  of  the  mind  on  the  body  13  the  source,  I 
conceive,  always  of  disease,  not  of  health.  There  are  also,  as  we  have 
noted,  other  and  lower  stimulants  of  the  excitement  which  may  suffice 
to  produce  healing  results ;  the  most  commonly  effectual  being  the 
hope  of  recovery  through  the  use  of  some  nostrum. 

The  last  and  supreme  problem  regarding  Soul  Healing,  Can  we 
nd  otU  how  to  appbj  it  /  is  of  course  the  real  crux  of  all.  Unfor- 
tunately the  persons  who  are  just  now  so  busy  in  endeavouring  tO' 
accomplish  Faith  Cures  of  the  religious  kind — some  of  them  very 
humble  and  obviously  silly  folk,  others  on  a  much  higher,  social, 
and  intellectual  level — are  all  on  the  wrong  tack  (if  the  views  stated 
in  this  paper  be  correct)  to  discover  a  real  Method  of  Faith  Healing. 
They  persist  in  looking  "  for  the  angel  to  stir  the  waters,"  instead  of 
seeking  the  natural  fount  of  Hope  and  Courage  and  Piety  in  each 
man's  bosom.* 


I  am  informed  that  the  "  true  "  Faith  Healing  people  do  not  aUow  the  use  of  any 
•*meaii»''  whatever. 

If  any  reader  desire  to  see  the  exceeding  nonsense  M'hich  can  be  'HTitten  and  printed 

»on  this  subject,  he  is  rt'ierred  to  a  book  which  hns  passed  through  nine  editions  in 
h^merica— viz.,  •'  Science  and  Health,  with  a  Key  to  the  Scriptures,"  by  Mrs.  Eddy, 
President  of  the  Massauhusetts  Metaphysical  College  (2  vols.  8vo,  Boston,  18S4).  The 
VoUow-ing  are  specimens  of  the  counsels  of  Mrs,  Eddy  on  '•  Healing  the  Sick,"  voL  i. 
p.  180:— 
' '  Argue  there  is  no  disease.     It  ia  but  the  evidenoe  and  object  of  the  senses  you  have 

to  deutroy,  nut  a  reality Say  to  the  patient  mentally,  yon  are  not  sick,  and 

hold  your  jround  with  the  skill  of  a  lawyer.    Argue  down  the  witnesses  atcainst  your 

plea,  and  you  will  destroy  those  witnesses,  and  the  disease  will  disappear.     Rely  not  in 

^^  the  least  on  the  evidKnco  of  the  senses,  but  on  the  evidences  in  mtitaphysical  science 

^^of  man's  harmony  and  immortality Avoid  talking  disease  to  tne  sick.     Make 

^fno  unnecessary  inquiries  relative  to  their  symptoms  ;  never  ....  give  them  names  for 
^^  their  diseaaea.  .... 

"  If  the  case  to  be  treated  is  consomptioo,  begin  yoor  argument  by  taking  np  the 

leading  points  ....  showing  that  it  in  nut  inherited  ;  that  inllammation,  tubercles, 

haemorrhage,  and  decomjMsition  are  but  thoughts,  beliefs,  mental  images  before  mortal 

ininds,  not  the  immortal  mind.     Heuce  they  are  not  the  truth  of  man,  and  should  be 

treated  as  error — put  out  of  mind,  and  then  they  will  disapiwar  from  the  body.  .  .  ,  ." 

1  Andaeain,  voL  i.  p.  193:  "Conservatism  or  diihomttij  {')   in  the  theory  or  practice 

^^bif  metaphyBics  applied  to  the  treatment  of  disease  would  betray  A  gross  ignnranec  of  the 

^Blrbolc  subject.     Disease  can  neither  be  treated  nor  healed  metaj)hy9icftlly  if  drugs  or  ex- 

^Ktemal  applications  are  employt^d  ;  and  petitioning  a  perttouiil  Uod  to  do  your  work,  or  en- 

^H  «ble  you  to  do  it,  ia  not  metaphysics,  wherein  Truth  works,  and  you  understandtho  Divine 

^B  Principle  of  yuur  demunstratiou.     Animal  magnetism,  clairvoyance,   mediamsbip,  or 

mesmerism  are  antacomstic  to  this  science." 

Vol.  L  p.  24S  :  "  Bathing  and  bnuhing,  to  correct  the  secretions  or  remove  unhealthy 
exhalations  from  the  cuticle,  receive  a  useful  rebuke  from  Christian  healing,  that  makes 
not  clean  the  outside  of  the  platter." 

Vol.  i.  p.  228 :  "  That  mother  is  not  a  metaphysician,  and  her  affections  need  better 
aids  to  their  duration,  who  says  to  her  child  '  \ou  look  sick,' or  '  You  look  tireil,'  &c.,  or 
who  goes  to  her  little  one  fallen  on  her  nose  or  the  carpet,  and,  moaning  more  childiahly 
than  her  child,  says, '  Mamma  knows  you  are  hurt.'  I^rugs,  catoplasnia,  aud  whisky  are 
shocking  substitutes  for  the  dignity  and  {.totency  of  miud  and  the  divine  power  to  heaL 
Through  the  byways  of  physiology  and  materia  medica  to  lead  man  into  temptation  in 
every  airection  is  pitiful." 

"  Palsy  is  a  belief  that  attacks  mortal  mind,  r.nd  this  mind  paralyses  the  body  through 
fear.  Ossihcation  or  any  abnormal  condition  of  the  bones  is  the  action  of  mortal  mind 
as  directly  a.s  insanity.  Bouea  have  no  more  substance  than  thoughts,  and  arc  only  what 
they  arc  named  by  and  appear  to  mortal  mind.  What  we  call  matter  was  primitively 
>r  in  solution  (!)." 
P.  253 :  "  Called  to  the  bed  of  death,  what  remedy  have  we  in  matter  when  all  its 
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"We   now  reach  the  gravest  side  of  this  matter.     If   Faitii  and 
Piety  and  Hope  so  elevate  and  stimulate  the  Soul  as  to  enable  it  to 
dispel  disease,  like  Gabriel  in  Guido's  picture  striking  down  Lucifer, 
theU}  beyond  all  doubt,  Mistrust  and  Pessimism  and  Fear  must  cor* 
respondingly  depress  the  soul,  and  leave  Lucifer  master  of  the  situa- 
tion,     lu  this  case  also  it  is  literally  true  that  "  he  vho  will  save 
his  life  shall  lose  it,"     He  who  values  his  life  beyond  the  purposes  far 
which  life  was  given,  will  forfeit  it  by  his  sickly  anxieties.     As  MiU 
found  of  Happiness,  so  it  holds  good  of  Health  :  neither  are  to  be 
attained  by  making  it  the  chief  object  of  mortal  care.     How,  then^do 
we  now  stand  as  regards  Fear  Killi?iff,  the  antithesis  of  Faith  Healing 
It  seems  to  me  that  alongside  of  the  gains  which  have  accrued  to  oar' 
generation  from  the  progress  of  hygienic  science,  we  have  acquired 
habits  of  mind  which  go  far  to  counterbalance  them.    Proverbially, 
a  brave  man  dies  but  once^  a  coward  a  thousand  times ;  and  we  are 
coming    perilously    near    the   verge    of   cowardice.       Forty    yean 
ago  Kingsley  took  up  his  parable,  and   preached   well    and  wisely  of 
religious  obedience  to  the  natural  laws  of  health.     But  bad  hia  noble 
life  lasted  till  now,  his  voice,  I  think,  would  have  been  loudest  ia 
the  denunciation  of  that  hygexolatry  which  threatens  to  become  our 
only  religion.      Kingsley  adjured  us  to  preserve  health  that  we  might 
the  better  serve  God  with  vigorous  brains  and  hands.    We  coddle  our- 
selves, chiefly,  it  is  to  be  feared,  for  our  own  comfort,  and  ardently 
cherish  this  life,  having  no  particular  expectation  of  another.      While 
our  fathers  considered  the  most  sublime  line  in  French  poetry  to  be 
the  profession  of  Joad, 

"  Jc  crams  Dieu,  cber  Abner,  ct  n'ai  point  d'aiitre  craiate ;" 
we  have  ceased  to  fear  God,  and  learned  to  fear  microbes. 

Two  causes  contribute  to  this  change.  One  is  the  decline  ti 
I'^aith ;  the  other  is  that  advancement  of  Science  which  places  ua  in 
the  position  of  the  poor  Brahmin  who  was  cruelly  induced  to  look 
through  a  microscope  and  perceive  all  the  unsuspected  monsters  in  t 
drop  of  the  water  he  was  drinking.  Whether  the  old  belief  in  an  over- 
ruling  Providence  was,  or  was  not,  well-founded,  its  superior  suitability 
to  produce  Courage  as  contrasted  with  scientific  physical  determinism, 
is  obvious  enough.  Upon  our  generation  it  has  come  to  lose  in  great 
<iegree  that  Abhangigkeitsgefuhl  which  Schleiermachcr  deemed  the  veiy 
foundation  of  religion  ;  and  with  it  the  sense  of  being— 

*•  Safe  in  the  hand  of  one  dispotiog  Power, 
A*  in  the  natxil,  in  the  mortal  boor." 


i 


( 


roBtdiM  b«v«  failed  !    Uind  most  be  our  oolj  resort  at  laat.    There  \m  no  deatb.    AB 
IB  miiML    There  ia  ao  matter  :  *  He  ia  net  dead,  bat  aleepeth.'  *' 

What  the  "Premdent"  tneane  by  "  Metaphysica "  in  tlieM  ▼olainas  can  oalj  be 
knowD,  we  thodd  think,  to  the  fortoaate  itndeate  of  the  *'  HaMachoMtta  MetaiUinacal 
College.-  ' 
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No  one  talks  now  of  "  every  bullet  having  its  billet,"  or  thinks  of 
life  as  an  "appointed  span."  The  bullet  proceeds  by  the  laws  of 
dynamics,  and  the  length  of  life  is  determined  by  those  of  biology. 
If  we  desire  that  our  days  may  be  long  in  the  land,  we  know  that 
that  end  must  be  sought  exclusively  by  sanitary  and  hygienic  precau- 
tions ;  and  that  (barring  accidents)  it  depends  exclusively  on  how 
successfully  we  "struggle  for  existence"  whether  our  existence  will  be 
extended  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period. 

No  one  can  doubt  that  this  scientific  view  must  prove  in  the  long 
run  more  conducive  to  caution  than  the  notion  of  a  Providential 
span,  or  of  "  Fate,"  or  a  "  Planet,"  or  "  Kismet"  ;  and  accordingly, 
we  practically  find  all  around  us  evidences  of  redoubled  care  concern- 
ing the  conditions  of  health.  Of  course  in  many  directions  this  new 
caution  is  good  and  rational.  !Morc  temperate  diet,  more  airy  bed- 
rooms, better  drained  houses  and  more  effectual  ablutions,  are  real 
improvements  on  the  habits  of  our  aucestors.  But  the  excess  to 
which  hygienic  precautions  are  carried,  the  proportion  which  such 
cares  now  occupy  amid  the  serious  interests  of  life,  is  becoming 
absurd,  and  conducting  us  rapidly  to  a  state  of  things  wherein,  if  wc 
are  not  "  killed  "  by  Fear,  we  are  paralyzed  by  it  for  all  natural 
enjoyment.  The  old  healthful,  buoyant  spirit  seems  already  fled 
from  the  majority  of  English  homes.  Aged  people  (from  this  and,  no 
doubt,  other  concurrent  causes)  seldom  exhibit  now  that  gentle  gaiety 
which  so  often  brightened  with  hues  of  sunset  the  long  calm  evening 
of  a  well-spent  life,  after  the  "  six  days'  work  "  was  done.  The  middle- 
aged  are  one  and  all  hag-ridden  by  anxiety  j  and  as  to  the  young, 
if  we  may  trust  the  reports  which  reach  us  from  the  great  schools,  a 
very  marked  change  has  come  over  them,  curiously  indicative  of  the 
sensitiveness  of  young  souls  to  the  chill  breath  of  the  Zeitgeist.  The  lads 
have  grown  colder  and  harder,  and  are  interested  in  pecuniary  profits 
rather  than  in  nobler  professional  ambitions.  Nay,  we  have  been  told 
(it  is  a  large  demand  upon  credulity  !)  that  FiUglish  schoolboys  have 
almost  ceased  to  be  reckless  about  heat  and  cold,  about  eating  indiges- 
tible things,  about  climbing  trees  and  precipices,  about  going  on  deep 
water  in  unseaworthy  boats ;  in  short,  about  all  those  pursuits  which 
excited  the  perennial  alarms  of  their  fond  mothers.  Many  boys  are 
to  be  found,  it  is  stated  (I  write  always  imder  reservation),  who  may 
be  described  as  Molly-coddles,  so  cautious  are  they  about  their  health 
and  their  limbs.  Urchins  in  round  jackets  speak  of  the  danger  of 
checking  perspiration  after  cricket,  and  decline  to  partake  of  unripe 
apples  and  pastry  on  the  never-before-heard-of  ground  of  dyspepsia. 
Invited  in  the  holidays  to  the  ecstatic  "  lark  "  of  a  long  excursion 
on  horseback,  they  have  declined  with  reference  to  the  playful- 
neaa  of  their  pony's  heels ;  and  have  been  seen  to  shrink  from  a 
puppy's  caressing  tongue,   murmuring  the  ominous  word  "  Rabies," 
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In  short,  our  girls,  who  are  just  acquiring  physical  coturage  as  &  new 
virtue,  are  sometimes  braver  thau  their  brothers,  who  think  it  "  good 
form  "  to  profess  disinclination  to  risk  their  valuable  persons. 

It  is  not  a  small  matter  that  this  ebb  should  be  noticeable  any- 
where in  the  tide  of  English  manly  courage.  On  the  contrary,  if  it 
continue  the  results  must  be  deplorable.  For  our  preseut  purpose 
it  is  enough  to  point  out  that  all  this  new-born  caution  aboot  their 
health  (to  which,  perhaps,  the  very  undesirable  study  of  physiology 
by  schoolboys  has  in  some  schools  contributed)  will  at  the  best 
create  a  generation  of  hypochondriacs  and  valetudinarians,  not  d 
robust  and  stalwart  Englishmen. 

The  "  fears "  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  fostered  by  over- 
attention  to  the  conditions  of  health  and  longevity,  may  not  literally 
"kill"  anybody.  It  may  be  carrying  the  paradox  too  far  to  say 
we  shall  die  of  them,  or  even  that  they  may  not  be  suocessfal  ia 
lengthening  our  calendar  by  a  few  days.  But  the  gain  will  be  nil 
if  they  render  every  one  of  those  days  pitiful  and  mean  and  inet 
Life,  to  be  "  worth  living,''  must  be  concerned  with  quite  other  thi 
beside  diseases,  draughts  and  drains  ;  and  we  want  to  /*ve,  not  merely 
to  postpone  death  and  die  by  inches  through  half  a  century. 

The  general  Pessimism  which  weighs  on  us  all,  the  Aira  Ct 
who  has  momitcd  behind  every  horseman,  and  whom  no  amount  of 
tobacco-smoking  seems  to  dislodge,  are  lowering  the  vitality  of  oi 
generation.  Hope  is  the  true  Elixir  Vita,  and  instead  of  **  Hopti 
all  things  "  with  St,  Paul,  we  Fear  all  things  with  Dr.  Richardsoa. 
One  of  the  greatest  artists  of  the  day  gave  us  two  years  ago — 
possibly  without  precisely  intending  it — a  bitter  satire  oa  our 
age.  The  radiant  goddess,  whom  Collins  described  with  "  eyes  so 
fair,"  trilling  her  "  delighted  measure,"  Mr.  Watta  depicted  as 
blindfolded  patient  out  of  the  Brompton  Hospital,  bent  in  a  curve  lii 
an  ammonite  rather  than  a  vertebrate  creature,  over  a  broken- 
stringed  lyre.  Such  is  the  HOPE  of  the  closing  decades  of  the 
Victorian  era  1 

We  must  pass  over  many  examples  which  might  be  added  of  the 
Fear  Killing  prevalent  in  our  time,  to  speak  at  some  length  of  the 
most  promiuent  of  those  of  the  last  three  years — to  wit,  the  Hydro- 
phobia Scare.  The  history  of  this  scare,  and  of  Pasteurism  as 
connected  therewith,  will  one  day,  I  doubt  not,  form  a  very  amusing 
and  instructive  chapter  in  a  future  continuation  of  Mackay's  ''  Populat 
Delusions."     We  can  but  glance  over  it  here. 

A  rare  disease,  which  by  its  nature  is  exceptionally  closely  connf 
with  and  controlled  by  mental  impressions,  was  announced  to  be  au^ 
denly  manifesting  itself  all  over  the  civilized  world,  from  Moscow  to 
Chicago.  Mad  dogs  became  as  plentiful  as  blackberries — at  least  the 
reports  of  them  in  the  newspapers  were  so — and   it  was  difilcuU  to 
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open  a  daily  journal  without  finding  a  paragraph  adding  to  the 
general  hue  and  cry. 

That  a  great  proportion  of  these  newspaper  stories  belonged  to  the 
mythical  order  of  the  Gooseberry  and  the  Sea-serpent  goes  without 
saying ;  and  as  regards  the  hapless  dogs  registered  in  London  as 
rabid  after  being  battered  to  death  on  doorsteps  by  policemen's 
truncheons,  it  is  permissible  to  believe  that  a  large  proportion  had 
excited  public  alarm  by  simply  crying  when  kicked  or  run  over, 
or  by  exhibiting  the  harmless  fits  common  to  teething  puppies. 
On  these  occasions  of  popular  panic  there  are  always,  as  in  the 
old  witch  persecutions,  two  classes  of  enemies  to  the  victims.  There 
is  the  ubiquitous  Mr.  Matthew  Hopkins,  who  obtains  kudos,  and 
perhaps  more  substantial  reward,  for  every  case  he  detects ;  and 
there  is  the  stupid  and  terrified  bystander,  whose  latent  instincts  of 
cruelty  come  out  immediately  at  the  call  to  slay  and  torment  either 
a  miserable  old  woman  or  a  mangled  dog. 

Speaking  of  the  "  Hydrophobia  Bugbear,"  which  spread  consterna- 
tion through  America  while  our  own  scare  was  depriving  us  of  our 
common  sense  and  our  humanity,  Dr.  Edward  Spitzka  tells  us  in  the 
Forum  for  AprU  1887  : 

"  In  order  to  determine  how  great  the  danger  in  the  United  Stales  from 
rabies  is,  the  writer  has  carefully  followed  up  all  the  newspaper  reports  of 
alleged  outbreaks  of  the  disease.  In  not  a  single  instance  has  satisfactory 
evidence  of  its  existence  been  obtained."  (After  detailing  the  sham  cases  at 
Newark,  Chicago,  &c.,  he  continues  ;)  *'  Scores  of  observations  might  be 
added,  all  tending  to  prove  that  during  the  past  two  years  there  has  been  no 
reported  case  of  rabies  in  man  in  this  country  which  could  not  be  referred  to 
an  error  of  observation.  Before  scientific  tests  all  the  newspaper  alarms  are 
shown  to  have  been  either  fabrications,  exaggerations,  or  mistakes."  (As  an 
example  of  the  exaggerations  wo  may  take  the  following  :)     "  In  Pennsylvania 

^a  number  of  nervoua  persons  were  rendered  unhappy  by  a  sensational  report 
that  rabies  had  beconte  epidemic,  and  that  a  large  number  of  school  children 

^had  been  infected  by  dog-bites.  The  nucleus  of  this  report  was  an  epileptic 
fit  in  a  little  black-and-tan  dog,  induced  by  his  having  swallowed  a  chicken- 

[boneI"» 

"We  are  very  far,  indeed,  from  making  light  of  the  terrible  disease 
of  hydrophobia  when  it  ever  really  afflicts  man,  woman  or  child. 
But  the  whole  history  of  this  scare  bears  a  false  ring  which  provokes 
incredulity-  In  the  first  place,  we  all  know  how  reporters  by  the 
hundred  are  daily  seeking  provender  to  feed  scores  of  newspapers 
which  require  fresh  supplies  every  morning ;  and  we  know  that 
the  welcome  given  by  editors  to  every  scrap  of  intelligence  bearing 
on  a  subject  which  for  the  moment  is  "  up "  in  public  interest, 
secures  the  particidarly  careful  supply  of  the  article  so  in  demand. 
This  alone  accounts  no  doubt  for  a  multitude  of  these  mad- 
dog  paragraphs.  But  there  has  been  at  work  in  this  particular 
instance  something  more  than  every-day  press-hunger.     There  has 
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been  wire-pulling  going  on  from  the  side  of  that  medical  cliqne 
which  is  notoriously  potent  on  the  staff  of  some  of  the  leading 
journals.     As  the  Referee  last  August  acutely  observed : 

*'  One  lliitjg  is  certain.  The  present  epidemic  of  rabies  did  not  bc^n  till 
M.  Pasteur  was  ready  for  it.  If  he  were  to-morrow  to  abaodon  his  experi- 
ments in  this  direction,  we  should  hear  of  very  few  cases  of  mad  dogs.  The 
pinic  would  have  died  out  long  ago,  but  it  has  been  fomented  by  the  preai  to 
the  interests  of  Pasteurism ;  and  when  the  mad  dog  has  not  been  avuLsble 
for  sensational  treatises,  the  mad  dog  has  been  invented." 

Had  no  hydrophobia  scare  been  raised,  and  if  it  had  been  genei 
understood  that  many  more  men  die  every  year  from  the  kicks 
horses  than  from  the  bites  of  dogs,"*^  Pasteur  would  have  obtained 
no  yuch  apotheosis  as  was  prepared  for  him.  But  by  carefully 
spreading  the  panic  of  "  Mad-dog,"  the  successful  vivisector,  as 
the  great  deliverer  from  mad  dogs,  was  elevated  to  so  lofty  an 
eminence  in  public  opinion  that  an  English  religious  newspaper 
spoke  of  him  as  a  **  God-sent  healer,"  and  compared  his  virus- 
kitchen  in  the  Rue  d'Ulm  to  the  Mount  of  Galilee. 

M'hether,  beside  exulting  over  every  real  or  fictitious  case  u( 
rabies,  Pasteur's  admirers  are  responsible  for  actually  causing  the 
disease  in  some  of  the  infected  animals,  is  a  question  not  to  be 
dismissed  hastily.  Mr.  G.  H,  Lewes  told  the  Kuyal  Commission 
on  Vivisection,  *"  WTien  one  man  publishes  an  experiment  there  are 
people  all  over  Europe  who  will  set  about  to  repeat  it,  and  repeat 
it,  and  repeat  it."  It  is  therefore  excusable  to  surmise  that  some  of 
the  physiologists  who  have  been  so  loud  in  their  praises  of  Pastetir, 
have  repeated  his  inoculations,  and  that  Eome  of  the  dogs  on  whicli 
they  have  tried  the  preventive  methwl  have  subsequently  developed 
the  disease,  aud  have  communicated  it  to  other  dugs  through  whole 
districts.  Pasteur  and  his  followers  have  been  playing  with  a  tre> 
mendous  poison  of  which  the  properties  are  utterly  unascertained, 
and  we  may  never  know  the  evils  they  have  let  loose,  both  as  regards 
the  vims  of  rabies  and  of  anthrax. f 

Perhaps  it  may  be  asked.  What  interest  can  English  scientific  men 

*  251  penoca  died  in  1886  in  conseqiieuce  of  accidents  catised  by  horaea  and  oonviej- 
Aoces  in  the  streets  of  London,  and  U  from  liydropLobio.  (See  Kegistrar-CcDeral'a  AakwI 
Suntmaiy,  pp.  ix.  and  xxvi.) 

t  A  siguilicant  incident  occurred  in  Florence  some  years  ago,  when  opposition  w*s 
raised  to  Profeaaor  ScliiflTs  enormona  coaaamption  of  do^  for  vivisection.  {It  was 
calculated  he  bad  "  used  "  1 4,000  in  ten  years,  and  their  skins  were  said  to  bo  too  much 
cnt  to  pieces  to  be  saleable  for  manufacturing  purposes.)  The  indicant  ]>h y«io!ogist 
threatened  that  the  ungratcfid  city  would  be  shortly  visited  by  an  ^  ;«, 

and  very  soon  tuad  dog«  were  seen  on  all  sidca.    In  one  case  a  butcher  ^v  ',  be 

iSjoiVrii  J'ratietlrict,  alleged  that  his  dog  had  been  in  the  bands  of  tijc  ;.,jv;.i,  nvi^nlur. 
And  had  either  escaped  or  been  released  from  the  laboratorj*  and  returned  home,  where  it 
exhibited  s\ich  real  orapfiarent  aymptonis  of  rabies  that  it«  owner  reluctantly  t.ut  ah  cad 
to  its  misery.     Shortly  nfterM-ards  a  gentleman  .actually  died  of  hydroj  ■  •» 

closely  did  the  Florentine  i^putacc  connect    the  occurrence  with  Pror^  liTs 

ftrophecy,  that  they  hissed  some  membera  of  the  Societi  ProttettrUt,  who  alUmdwJ  ths 
unej«l,  as  authors  of  the  calamity  } 
While  these  sheets  are  passing  tbroogh  the  press  I  have  r«<»iTed  « letter  froa  • 
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i\c  had  ia  glorifying  the  French  savant:^  He  vras  of  course  (we 
may  speak  in  the  past  tense)  an  "  illustration  "  of  France,  of  which 
Frenchmen  naturally  made  the  most.  But  ^rhat  concern  was  it  of 
the  chorus  of  English  biologists  and  F.H.S.'a  to  joiu  the  reclame  in 
his  honour  ?  The  reason,  1  fear,  is  not  far  to  seek.  For  twelve  years 
past  the  English  advocates  of  experiments  on  living  animals  have 
seized  on  every  straw  to  enable  them  to  answer  the  challeuges  of 
their  opponents  to  produce  a  case  wherein  human  life  had  been 
saved  by  a  discovery  due  to  vivisection.  Over  and  over  again 
they  made,  with  great  flourishes  of  trumpets,  in  the  columns  of 
the  Times,  announcements  of  wonderful  results  of  their  practice, 
which  might,  would,  could,  should,  or  actually  had  cured  hitherto 
unconquerable  disease.  By  some  fatality,  however,  the  discoveries 
(if  such  there  be)  arrived  at  by  this  method  always  prove  singularly 
unfortunate,  and  fail  practically  to  touch  the  ills  of  mortality. 
Like  the  revelations  of  vlairvoynnteSf  they  sound  imposing,  and  are 
received  by  the  initiated  with  rapture.  But  when  it  comes  to  reveal- 
ing either  the  number  of  a  bank-note  locked  in  a  box.  or  the  cure 
of  a  disease  in  the  human  body,  the  oracle  is  either  dumb  or 
fallacious. 

Now,  Pasteur,  if  his  recognition  as  a  successful  healer  of  a  dreaded 
disease  could  be  insured,  would  afford  the  best  possible  argument  far 
doing  away  with  restrictions  on  English  vivisection.  As  the  recent 
Round  Robin  to  the  College  of  Surgeons  showed,  it  was  thought  a  good 
working  grievance  by  the  physiologists  that  they  have  "  to  go  to  Paris 
for  experiments  on  Hydrophobia."  If  Pasteur's  vaunted  remedy  had 
been  obtained  without  any  cruel  experiments,  if  he  had  professed 
to  cure  hydrophobia  by  a  method  brought  to  light  by  clinical  or 
microscopical  observation,  would  he  have  been  hailed  by  the  men 
of  science  of  England  as  an  "illustrious  savant?"  Tell  it  to  the 
Marines ! 

The  proof  is  conclusive.  There  are  before  the  world  several  other 
remedies  for  hydrophobia*  carrying  quite  sufficient  testimonials  of 
success  to  merit  the  patient  investigations  of  medical  inquirers.  For 
example,  there  is  the  system  of  vapour  baths,  which  was  known 
to  Cclsup,  and  was  brought  into  prominence  by  the  late  Dr.  Buisson, 
who  cured   himself  by  such  means,  and  afterwards  nearly  a  hundred 

medical  nun  in  a  remote  part  of  the  king<lfiiD,  referring  to  a  case  of  hydrojibobi.a,  oo 
wLich  I  hatl  made  inquiries,  fic  >|ui*it1y  tells  me  (as  if  uo  siicb  thins  ua  the  Vivi&iction 
Act  hftd  beeu  heard  of) :  "  I  have  Becurcd  the  houud  that  Tia»  developed  the 
symptoms,  and  myself  and  my  colleaguea  intend  to  carry  out  some  ex])enment3  by 
inoculating  other  animals,  and  if,  aa  a  result  of  our  inveatigatioDs,  we  come  to  any 
coDcluHion,  I  will  sendyoii  particulars.'' 

*  As  I  write  I  observe  in  the  Farmai^i»ta  Ttalimto  of  Naples  notice  of  the  alleged 
cnro  of  06  patients  with  already  developed  symptoms  of  byrtrophobia,  by  means  of  the 
Sfiireea  jUippndu'a,  administered  by  Doctor  Prince  Jagellos  of  Puiand,  who  has  made  the 
•abject  »  stody  for  twenty  years  back. 
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patients.  But  which  of  all  the  biologists  and  doctors  who  hite 
glorified  iPasteur  has  taken  the  trouble  so  much  as  to  read  the 
evidence  in  favour  of  these  harmless  methods  of  treatment,  etren 
when,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Buisson  baths,  they  have  been  largely 
advejrtijBed  at  the  cost  of  non-modical  benevolent  persons,  and  offered 
gratuitously  to  needy  patients  ?  When  Mr.  Walter  ^IcLaren,  in 
April  last,  begged  the  Home  Secretary  to  issue  another  Commission 
to  examine  into  the  results  of  the  Buisson  treatment,  the  suggestion 
was  at  once  negatived.  None  save  a  few  unscientific  people,  who 
cared  merely  for  saving  men  and  animals,  exliibitcd  the  least  interest 
in  the  subject. 

And  what,  we  now  seriously  ask,  has  been  the  outcome  of  tlic 
monstrous  claijne  which  has  hailed  Pasteur  as  a  *'  Benefactor  of 
Humanity?"  Has  he  saved  life,  or  been  responsible  for  the  losi 
of  it? 

The  statistics  of  hydrophobia  in  France  have  been  of  late  so 
manipulated  in  the  interests  of  Pasteur  that  it  is  not  ea«y 
to  clear  up  the  first  question.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  average 
number  of  deaths  from  the  disease  throughout  France  was  3<)  per 
annum  from  1850  to  1872.  Tardieu  calculated  them  at  2-1-  or  25,  and 
after  giving  his  reasons,  added  the  significant  remark  that  *'  if  these 
figures  did  not  represent  the  exact  truth  tliey  Mere  certainly  not  far 
from  it,"  and  that  "  the  public  mind  should  not  be  frightened  with 
larger  ones."  Previously,  in  18G3,  Boudin  had  presented  to  the 
Acitdentif  dc  Mtdecine  a  table  in  which  he  estimated  the.  annual 
deaths  in  ('ranee  from  hydrophobia  at  fiO.^  If,  then,  we  assume  thi* 
to  be  a  fair  average,  perhaps  to  be  somewhat  raised  of  later  years,  we 
ask  :  What  hasM.  Pasteur  achieved  in  the  way  of  lowering  it? 

We  find  that  in  1886  the  deaths  in  France  from  hydrophobia 
were  30  !  Of  these  22  were  of  persons  inoculated  by  Pasteur,  and  17 
of  others  not  inoculated.  Thus  Pasteur  had  the  opportunity  of 
diminishing  the  mortality  by  more  than  half  had  his  method  been 
effectual.  lustead  of  this  we  find  that  the  total  of  deaths  exceeded  the 
average  by  U ! 

Taking  the  rest  of  the  world  into  view,  we  have  not  materials 
for  judging  of  the  average  of  former  years  to  compare  it  with  the 
last ;  but  we  know  that  of  Pasteur's  patients — that  is,  of  persons 
inoculated  in  Paris,  or  by  those  who  are  carrying  out  his  system 
imder  his  direction  elsewhere — the  number  of  deaths  up  to  May« 
188",  has  been  79. 

On  the  other  hand.  How  many  lives  has  the  Pasteurian  delusios 
actually  cost  ?     For  how  many  deaths  are  Pasteur  and  his  supporters 

•  Se«  this  qucBtion  discuracd  by  Dr.  LutMid,  M.  Pasttuy  ct  la  Rage,  chi^J.  xad.;  aadl^ 
Dr.  ConatAotia  J*niea,  M,  Paattvr  $a  nouveiU  mHltodt,  &c.,  p.  I  (>'. 
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responsible?  He  has  failed  to  ttave  more  patients  than  would  have 
been  saved,  judging  by  averages,  in  the  natural  order  of  things. 
Of  how  many  has  he  caused  the  death  ?  It  would  seem  clear  that 
he  has  had  two  classes  of  victims : 

1st,  Those  who  have  died  of  the  "intensive  inoculations,"  which  have 
created  the  new  disease  signalized  by  Dr.  Peter  before  the  Academic 
des  Sciences  last  January,  and  named  ominously  Rac/e  de  Laboraioire 
— or  Raye  Parahjtique ;  the  sufferers  dying  (like  the  rabbits  from 
which  they  were  immediately  inoculated)  of  paralysis,  instead  of  the 
ordinaiy  forms  of  hydrophobia,  and  feeling  pain  at  the  places  of 
inoculation,  not  of  the  original  bite. 

Of  this  disease  11  persons  perished  in  three  months  after  the 
introduction  of  the  methode  intensive,  and  13  iip  to  date.* 

3.  Tbose  (with  whom  we  are  more  properly  concerned  in  treating  of 
Pear  Killing),  whose  deaths  are  due  to  the  panic  which  has  been 
created  to  bolster  up  Pasteurism  in  Europe  and  America.  How 
much  deadly  mischief  has  been  done  in  this  way  will  never  be 
known,  but  may  be  guessed.  Before  the  Pasteurian  craze,  grooms, 
gamekeepers,  sportsmen,  country  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  bitten 
perpetually  by  dogs  and  cats,  and  sometimes  by  ferrets  and  stoats 
and  rats,  and  thought  no  more  of  it  than  a  hedger  does  of  a 
scratch  of  a  blackthorn.  But  now  that  the  scare  has  prevailed 
everywhere,  there  is  a  panic  every  time  a  frightened  beast  uses  its 
natural  weapons.  If  the  accident  occur  in  London  and  to  a  police- 
man, the  stalwart  ofiicial  marches  to  Scotland  Yard,  and  solemnly 
reports  at  headquarters  that  his  well-gloved  fingera  have  been  pinched 
by  a  puppy. 

To  estimate  the  mischief  done  in  the  ease  of  hydrophobia  by  such 
a  panic  as  this  it  is  only  needful  to  read  the  statements  and  opinions 
of  the  writers  who  have  treated  of  the  disease,  and  who,  without 
exception,  connect  its  development  with  nervous  alarm.  Dr.  Bar- 
thelemy,  who  cured  himself  of  an  attack  by  sheer  resolution,  held 
that  the  disease  was  "mainly  due  to  the  imagination  and  irri- 
tability of  the  patient."     Professor  Fleming  says :  — 

''  The  inlluence  of  mental  emotions  on  the  development  of  hydrophobia 
would  appear  to  be  almost  unquestionable,  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
inquire  whether  the  preuter  mortality  resiiJting  from  the  bites  of  rabid 
animals  in  adult  than  in  young  persona  may  not  be  attributable,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  to  this  cause.  The  diseased  mind  may  favour  the  generation 
and  expedite  the  recrudescence  of  the  mortal  malady."  j 

"  If  it  were  understood,"  saya  Dr.  Spitzka,  *•  that  fear  and  expectant 
attention  may  not  only  develop  serious  nervous  symptoms,  but  actually  cause 
death,  many  who  are  threatened  with  hydrophobia  would  cultivate  healthful 

*  Namely,  Rouyer,  Edveillac,  Sodiiii,  N^  Wilde,  Goffi,  Gerard,    Letang,  Goriot, 
Foolap,  Albert,  Alfand,  uod  Bey^. 
+  Rabu4  arul  I/ijdrophobia,  p.  344. 
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self-control.  The  moral  management  of  persons  bitten  by  auspicious  dogs  a 
a  most  important  matter.  A  number  of  cases  are  on  record  in  which  p&Uents 
suffering  from  the  most  agonizing  symptoms  of  '  rabies '  recovered  on  bearing 
that  the  dog  which  bit  them  was  alive  and  well," 

The  "  best  authorities  to-day,"  says  the  same  -writer,  "  incliae  to  regard  the 
majority  of  cases  of  reputed  rabies  in  man  as  spurious.  They  believe  that  manj 
of  the  suflFerers  who  develop  the  imaginary  disease  were  bitten  by  animak  Bufior- 
ing,  not  from  rabies,  but  from  epilepsy  or  from  gastro-intestinal  disease— i 
even  by  healthy  dogs.  That  the  serious  and  ofttimes  fatal  influence  of  terrer 
expectant  attention,  fostered  by  popular  alarm,  is  attended  by  other  epidi 
of  imitative  nervous  disorder,  is  a  familiar  fact  to  those  who  have  stadi«d 
influence  of  the  mind  on  the  body.  From  the  flfteenth  century,  vrhem  Al^twi 
peasants  imagined  they  were  changed  into  wolves,  and  ran  on  all  fours,  howling 
and  tearing  chUdren  to  pieces,  down  to  the  present  day,  when  those  dreading 
hydrophobia  bark  like  dogs  and  mew  like  cats,  the  records  of  hydrophobia  are 
replete  to  overflowing  with  delusion,  superstition,  hysteria,  and  unco^isciom 
simulation.  The  tragi-comical  c^se  of  a  number  of  persona  dying  in  tJbe 
sixteenth  century  after  having  eaten  of  a  pig  that  had  been  bitten  by  a  dog, 
which  in  its  turn  had  been  bitten  by  another  and  rnbid  one,  found  its 
counterpart  a  few  weeks  ago  in  Russia,  where  a  medical  editor,  a  follower  of 
Pasteur,  suggested  the  treating  of  a  number  of  persons  in  the  Pasteur 
Itistitute  at  Odessa  for  no  better  reason  thau  that  they  had  partaken  of  mUk 
from  a  cow  bitten  by  a  rabid  dog."  * 

The  Pasteur  Craze  and  the  Hydropliobia  Bugbear  will  soon  be 
things  of  the  past ;  but  it  will  be  well  to  remember  for  a  long  time 
to  come  that,  so  far  as  Biological  Science  has  a  voice  in  England,  it 
•wai  raised  in  hosannas  to  the  French  savant.  Those  "  experts  "  in 
whom  the  simple  lay  public  is  constantly  asked  to  confide,  as  the 
only  proper  judges  of  the  uiiitiy  of  cruel  experiments  on  animals, 
(and  who  would  fain  be  permitted  at  the  same  time  to  settle  the 
morality  of  the  practice);  those  very  experts  have  proved  tberoselves 
in  this  noteworthy  case  absolutely  and  even  ridiculously  mistaken. 
Either  they  were  not  clever  enough,  or  they  were  not  honest  and 
single-minded  enough,  to  discern  the  unscientific  and  delusive  cha- 
racter of  a  method  which,  once  it  has  been  exposed  in  plain  language, 
appears  the  very  climax  of  charlatanism.f  Not  one  English  viviaector 
charged  his  French  colleague  with  useless  cruelty,  and  the  Com  mis- 
sion, headed  by  Sir  H.  lloscoe,  which  was  sent  from  England  last 
summer  to  inquire  into  the  method,  forbore  for  nine  months  to 
give  its  Report,  or  warn  the  nation  that  it  was  being  deceived  into 
sending  imperilled  men  and  children  to  undergo  a  delusive  and 
perhaps  dangerous  operation !  This  was  all  that  Science  did  for  us, 
in  the  face  of  this  huge  Medical  Bubble.  Those  unscientific  people 
who  could  only  apply  common  sense  to  the  subject  and  who  revolted 
from  the   monstrous  character  of  the  method,   or  relied  on  their 

•  The  Forum,  April  1887,  p.  170-180. 

+  "  The  ncntralizatioQ  of  &□  oireiuly  received  rabic  virus,  by  tiiccenive  inoeiilatioM) 
not  of  on  untiiiote  but  of  r&bic  rinu  of  progreasire  Tini]cnoe,*ftQ<i  this  uuaeeonitMoivd 
by  the  very  unollcst  morbid  Fj'mptom — sucB  is  the  great  mystery  of  the  new  raltfiMUL** 
—J/.  Piuteur  tt  III  Hatje,  by  I'r.  Lutaud,  p.  G7. 
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religious  conviction  that  by  no  such  barbarous  means  could  real  goad 
come  to  humanity — these  people,  deafened  as  they  were  a  year  ago  by 
the  "  Great  is  Diana "  chorus  of  the  biologists,  and  insultingly 
challenged  in  every  newspaper  to  bow  at  last  at  the  shrine  of 
beneficent  Vivisection — these,  after  all,  prove  to  have  been  right. 

"When  next  there  is  question  of  condoning  cruelty  on  the  plea  of 
benefiting  humanity,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  instructive  history 
will  not  be  forgotten.  Of  the  moral  injury  done  to  the  community  by 
sanctioning  cruelty  there  can  be  no  question  at  all.  Of  the  physical 
advantages  to  be  purchased  by  it  we  have  a  sample  in  Pasteiirism. 
An  "  infinite  number "  of  miserable  animals  have  died  in  the  un- 
utterable agonies  of  artificially  produced  rabies  :  an  aggravated  form 
of  that  awful  disease  which  May  hew  tells  us  amounts  to  being  injfamed 
all  over.  jVnd  the  result  of  this  bumt-ofl'ering  in  the  temple  of  the 
Rue  d'Ulm  has  been  the  death  of  seventy-nine  patients,  of  whom  at 
least  a  dozen  have  died  unquestionably  of  their  inoculaiiotis  ! 

Old  Scldcn  says  in  his  "  Table  Talk,"  "  To  preach  long,  loud,  and 
damnation  ia  the  way  to  be  cried  up.  Men  love  the  man  who  damns 
them,  and  run  after  him  to  save  them."  The  secret  has,  I  fear, 
been  bequeathed  to  our  modern  priests  the  doctors.  It  is  right  and 
proper  for  them  to  warn  us  in  moderation  ;  but  they  do  it  beyo».d  all 
reason.  "  Touch  not !  Taste  not !  Handle  not !  There  is  Death 
in  the  Pot.  'Ware  Microbes  here  !  'Ware  Bacilli  there  !  All  the 
world's  a  Hospital,  and  all  the  men  and  women  merely  patients.'^ 
There  is  no  end  to  the  "  host  of  spectres  pale  "  which  beleaguer  us, 
summoned  by  their  spells  and  clothed  with  double  terrors  by  their 
alarming  new  scientific  titles.  But  there  should  be  some  limits  to 
this  perpetual  cry  of  "AVolfl  W^olfF'  \Vc  must  all  die  sooner  or 
later,  whether  with  scientific  advisers  or  without  them  ;  and  it  would, 
after  all,  be  better  to  die  sooner,  pursuing  noble  objects,  performing 
natural  duties,  and  even  eujoyiug  innocent  pleasures,  than  a  little 
later,  amid  pitiful  anxieties  and  odious  messes  aud  inoculations  of 
filth,  leading  the  lives  of  Moliere's  "  Malade  Imaginairc."  Perhaps 
we  may  never,  alas  !  discover  the  secret  of  '*  Faith  Healing ;  "  but  at 
least  we  can  avoid  "  Fear  Killing  " — dying  by  inches  of  sheer  anxiety 
to  live,  and  being  slain  at  last  by  the  very  dread  of  Death. 


Frances  Power  Cobbk, 


IN  a  former  article  I  spoke  of  some  of  the  changes  which 
one  who  has  come  back  to  Oxford  after  a  considerable  time 
absence,  of  some  of  the  outward  and  social  changes,  of  changes 
the  relations  between  the  University  and  the  colleges,  of  changes 
the  relations  between  different  classes  of  teachers,  and  speciallj 
the  waj  in  which  the  colleges  and  the  professors  seem  to  Lave  beea 
looked  at  by  the  last  Commission.  But  I  said  nothing  directly  oq  s 
matter  perhaps  more  important  sdll,  the  changes  made  daring  the 
same  time  in  the  subjects  of  study  and  examination.  On  these 
points  I  now  propose  to  make  some  further  remarks. 

In  the  subjects  and  methods  of  study  in  the  Unirersitr, 
are  now  and  as  they  were  forty  years  back,  there  ia  change  ii 
What  first  strikes  one  is  the  wonderful  way  in  which  the  Unit 
seems  to  be  cut  up  into  little  sects,  each  devoted  to  some 
branch  of  knowledge,  and  seemingly  knowing  or  caring  nothing  aboat 
any  other.  It  is  like  *'  I  am  of  Paul,"  and  "  I  of  Apollos."  Here 
is  a  "  Greats  man  ;  "  here  is  a  "  Mods  man/'  I  never  heard  of  a 
*'  Smalls  man  ;  **  indeed  that  name  seems  now  to  be  forgotten.  Bert 
there  is  the  "  History  man/'  and  the  "  Law  man,"  and  the  '*  Natural 
Science  man,"  or  rather  there  are  as  many  kinds  of  "  Natural 
Science  man  "  aa  there  are  new  "  ologies  "  coming  into  being  crcfy 
year.  The  "  History  man/'  like  the  "  Greats  man,"  ia  a  more  distinct 
figure.  But  the  "  Greats  man  "  reads  history  as  well  aa  the  ''Histdfj 
man ; "  how  then  are  they  to  be  distinguished  ?  I  once  was  inclined 
to  define  the  two  by  saying  that  the  "  Greats  man  "  hnd  read  hii 
Thucydides,  but  that  the  *'  History  man "  had  not.  Late 
may  perhaps  somewhat  modify  the  first  definition.  It  seems  ns  if 
"  Greats  man  "  is  one  who  has  indeed  read  his  Thncydides,  hot 
grudges  that  either  himself  or  any  one  else  should  read  any 
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Now  all  these  various  classes,  "  Greats  men,"  *'  Mods  men/* 
?*  History  men/'  "  Law  men/'  kc.  &c.,  with  the  examinations  and 
"studies  in  which  they  are  severally  interested,  "  Greats/'  "  Mods/' 
"Group  A"  "  Preliminary  B" — the  mind  gets  dizzy  at  the  endless 
varieties,  endlessly  shifting — seem  to  be  like  religious  or  political 
sects,  or  perhaps  more  like  jealous  neighbours,  each  maintaining  his 
own  right  against  all  comers.  The  ditFcrent  branches  of  study  seem  to 
be  treated  as  if  they  were  enemies.  One  branch  gets  what  is  called 
''relief" — that  is  commonly  relief  from  knowing  something — and 
another  branch  cries  out  for  the  like  "  relief/'  Oae  hears  a  great 
deal  more  about  the  interests  of  this  or  that  school  or  division  of  a 
school  than  of  the  interests  of  sound  learning.  It  would  really  seem 
as  if  many  look  at  schools  and  examinations  as  an  end  in  themselves, 
which  it  is  a  good  work  to  multiply.  All  this  division,  all  this  strange 
rivalry,  seem  very  wonderful  to  the  man  of  forty  years  past.  Those  who 
have  grown  up  under  this  complicated  system  probably  understand  it ; 
with  some  indeed  it  seems  to  occupy  their  whole  thoughts.  One  un- 
used to  it  may  be  pardoned  for  thinking  that,  unless  it  does  occupy  a 
man's  whole  thouglits,  he  has  no  chance  of  understanding  it.  The 
system,  be  it  observed,  changes  almost  daily  ;  every  term  sees  two  or 
three  new  statutes  passed  to  create  some  new  kind  of  examination,  or 
to  make  some  change  in  an  existing  one.  And  each  is  discussed,  not 
with  regard  to  the  effect  which  it  is  likely  to  have  upon  learning,  but 
with  regard  to  the  interests  or  the  "  relief"  of  this  or  that  school  or 
subject.  One  change  is  for  the  law  men,  another  for  the  natural 
science  men ;  another  has  something  to  do  with  "  old  classical 
moderations,"  a  phrase  which  seems  odd  to  those  to  whom  "  modera- 
tions "in  any  shape  seem  something  new.  When,  for  once  in  a 
way,  it  is  proposed  to  make,  not  a  change  strictly  so  called,  not  the 
abolition  or  alteration  of  anything  existing,  but  the  mere  introduction 
of  an  alternative,  and  that  simply  and  purely  in  the  interests  of 
sound  learning,  it  is  rejected  as  being  contrary  to  the  interests  of 
this  or  that  set  of  learners  or  teachers.  Otherwise,  it  seems  to  be 
imderstood  that  the  more  changes  made  the  better;  let  the  examinations 
be  altered  and  multiplied  daily,  till  the  choice  of  objects  of  study 
shall  be  as  wide  as  the  choice  of  objects  of  amusement.  They  multiply 
till  it  is  impossible  to  find  names  for  them  ;  there  is  Group  A  and 
Group  B,  and  I  know  not  how  many  more  letters.  To  be  examined  in 
"  Group  A  "  instead  of  in  a  school  with  an  intelligible  name  sounds 
something  like  being  summoned  to  wherever  "  Assize  County  A  " 
may  have  its  business  done,  instead  of  to  the  natural  capital  of  one's 
natural  shire.  Moreover  1  believe  that  in  some  schools,  perhaps  in 
Group  A  itself,  a  man  may  be  examined  piecemeal  j  part  of  him  may 
be  phicked,  and  the  rest  saved  alive.  One  is  reminded  of  the  half- 
eaten  victims  of  the  lions  spoken  of  by  the  Emperor  Marcus,  whose 
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world  in  general  should  have  some  idea,  as  to  what  a  degree  or  a  class 
implies,  what  kind  of  studies  the  bearer  of  it  has  gone  through,  what 
kind  of  proficiency  in  them  he  has  reached.  Forty  years  ago  it  was 
pretty  well  known  what  an  Oxford  degree,  what  an  Oxford  first-class, 
meant.  There  was  then  no  rivalry  between  one  subject  and  another. 
We  all  learned  much  the  same  things ;  even  those  who  went  in  for 
mathematical  honours  had  necessarily  taken  a  pass,  and  had  most  com- 
monly taken  a  class,  in  the  school  of  Literte  Humaniores.  There  was 
therefore  no  such  gap  between  "  classical  men  "  and  "  mathematical 
men"  as  there  is  between  votaries  of  different  subjects  now.  But  now 
the  Oxford  degree,  the  Oxford  first  class,  may  be  got  in  a  hundred 
different  ways,  so  that  nobody  knows  what  it  means  in  the  case  of 
each  particular  man.  And  the  number  of  subjects  is  ever  growing. 
There  seems  to  be  a  notion  afloat  that  every  subject  which  is  worth 
any  man's  study  at  any  time  of  his  life  is  fit  to  be  made,  and 
ought  to  be  made,  at  least  an  alternative  subject  of  examination  for 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  Now  surely  there  are  many 
subjects  which  a  man  may  most  fitly  stiuly,  to  which  a  man  may 
even  worthily  devote  his  life,  which  still  arc  quite  unfit  to  be  even 
alternative  subjects  in  an  examination  which  is  in  its  own  nature  rudi- 
mentary. I  will  give  as  an  example,  not  a  whole  subject,  but  a  part 
of  a  subject,  because  it  is  one  which  I  can  myself  better  understand. 
The  man  who  has  the  greatest  mastery  of  any  living  man  of  the 
Ji^nglish  history  of  the  seventeenth  century,  himself  an  Oxford  examiner, 
has  deliberately  put  on  record  his  judgement  that  the  English  history 
of  the  seventeenth  century  is  not  a  fit  subject  for  examination 
for  the  bachelor's  degree.  I  have  long  thought  so,  but  I  might  not 
have  ventured  to  say  so.  The  historian  of  the  Stewart  reigns  has  a 
right  to  say  so,  and  he  has  said  so.  How  worthy  a  subject  for 
mature  study  that  period  is  none  has  shown  better  than  himself; 
but  he  has  discernment  enough  to  see  that  the  period  of  history 
which  he  loves  best  for  his  own  mature  study  and  mature  teaching 
is  not  a  period  suited  for  an  examination  which  is  in  its  own  nature 
immature.  But,  among  this  multiplication  of  schools  and  subjects, 
the  worst  error  of  all  is  to  give  this  immature  examination,  this 
examination  for  a  first  and  imperfect  degree,  the  character  of  an 
examination  in  a  man's  future  profession.  First  of  all,  the  whole 
system  and  theory  of  degrees  and  faculties  is  trampled  under  foot. 
It  is  strange  indeed  that  the  degree  in  arts,  the  class  in  arts,  may  be 
got  by  passing  examinations  which  would  seem  to  belong  to  the 
higher  professional  degrees.  The  University  has  a  faculty  of 
Divinity,  a  faculty  of  Law,  a  faculty  of  Medicine,  with  degrees  in 
each,  with  practical  examinations  in  two  of  them.  Yet  the  degree 
in  arts  is  most  strangely  to  be  had  by  examinations  in  divinity  and 
in  law  ;  I  will   not   venture  to  say  that  it  can  or  cannot  be  had  by 
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an  examination  in  medicine;  for  no  ontsider  will  presume  to  defiae 
the  exact  bouudaries  between  medicine  and  natural  science.  It  i» 
surely  objection  enough  that  the  system  of  faculties  is  destroyed 
by  giving  a  degree  in  one  faculty  after  an  examination  in  another. 
But  far  more  important  than  this  is  the  essential  objcctioii 
bringing  in  anything  of  a  professional  kind  into  the  examinatioii 
the  first  degree  in  the  lowest  faculty,  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  art*. 

The  old  theory  was  that  the  first  faculty,  the  faculty  of  arts, 
in  those  subjects    which   had   nothing  to    do    with   any 
walk  of  life,  but  which   were  held  to  be  good  for    a  man   whateiff 
his  walk  of  life  was  likely  to  be.     What  those  subjects  may  be  is  i 
point  on   which  different   generations   will  hare  different  opinions; 
these  first  and    necessary   subjects  have   often  been    changed,   and 
may   very   likely  be   changed   again ;  but   the  principle    has   never 
changed;    the  arts  course  always   was   that   course   which   in  any 
particular  age  was   thought  to  be  good   for   all   those  who    entered 
the    University   at   all.       By   proficiency   in   that    coarse    men   got 
the  arts  degree,    the   first  and    general   degree;  with   that   degree 
a  man   might  remain  satisfied,  or   he   might   go  on  to   one    of  tbe 
higher    professional  degrees   in   Divinity,   Law,   or    Medicine,     To 
these  last  the  arts  degree — latterly  it  would   be    more    correct   to 
say  the  arts  examination — was  the  only  path«*     A  man  first  shoved 
hb  proficiency  in  those  subjects  which  were  held  to  be  good  for  htn 
in  any  line  of  life;  till  he  had  done  so  he  did  not  enter    on   tbe 
subjects  specially   belonging  to  one  particular   line   of  life.      Sadi 
was  the  theory ;  the  evil  was   that,  while  the  examination    for  the 
lower  degree  became    more   and    more   real,  the   exercises  for 
higher  degrees   became   more   and   more  nominaL      In  my  time 
Civil  Law   degree    could    practically  be    taken  by   any    master 
arts ;  the  Divinity  degree  could  be   taken  by  any  clerical  master  dL 
arts.     In   medicine   there  was   an   examination  ;  as  to    its  depth  or 
valne  of  course  an  outsider  can  say  nothing. 

As  things  stood  forty  years  back  the  bachelor's  degree  in  arts 
practically  involved  two  examinations,  though  the  former  of  them  was 
not  known  by  that  name.  Before  the  bachelor's  degree  came  Hie 
gtatuB,  not  exactly  a  degree,  of  Generaiis  Sopkista,  a  name  whidi 
seems  now  to  be  quite  forgotten  in  Oxford,  though  there  are  traces  of 
it  both  at  Dablin  and  in  America,  and  I  fanc^  at  Cambridge  also.  This 
statu*  was  gained  by  the  exercise  called  Responsicms,  commonly  known 
in  my  day  by  the  names  of  LittU-go  and  Smailt.  Though  not  called 
an  examination,  it  really  was  one,  but  one  of  a  trilling  kind,  which  he 

*  I  Mj  Uuf,  bccanue,  by  »  cbABM  oUer  tKaa  mj  tinwi  thf  rffinmu  (a  Law  ml 
MadMM*««aUWt>kta  withoot  tdkng  th«  art*  dcpwi.  Bvt  tfae^actt  ecwMMi^B 
l^d  to  b»  pMnd,  u  well  m  whatever  was  r«i«i»«l  for  i^  jiijhtr  AigrMf,  Tlgm  to 
ilxM* d«7«  mea  foctjal^y  ^  6egnea  ia  dhrmitjr  utd  law  by  mMuait  «»— J-ilJaa 
MMte;»owtkqrge>sd^gpWMi«rt»by  pMiigm  «wm— Hoala  di^MJ^  or  law. 
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"who  aimed  at  a  class  in  the  final  examination  felt  rather  irksome. 
Later  came  the  "  Public  Examination  "  for  the  bachelor's  degree,  prac- 
tically for  the  m  aster's  degree  also,  as  no  further  examination  or 
exercise  was  required  for  the  higher  rank. 

Setting  aside  the  somewhat  vexatious  "  Little-go,"  the  examination 

lystem,  as  it  stood  in  my  day,  has  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  excellent 
in  what  it  did,  but  faulty  in  what  it  left  undone.  Modern  improve- 
ments have,  to  my  mind,  greatly  destroyed  its  excellence,  while 
all  that  was  faulty  has  been  untouched.  As  I  just  now  said,  the 
[bachelor's  examination  in  arts  was  an  examination  in  those  subjects 
hich  any  given  age^  the  thirteenth  or  the  nineteenth,  thought  de- 
sirable for  all  who  entered  the  University.     Now  if  I  were  to  say  that 

he  theory  of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  that  the 
subjects  best  suited  for  that  purpose  were  "classics/*  with  the  necessary 
addition  of  logic  and  the  optional  addition  of  mathematics,  I  should 

Pbe  saying  what  would  be  liable  to  mislead.  The  main  subject  of  our 
[work  was  certainly  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  writings ;  but  it 
was  something  very  different  from  the  vulgar  conception  of  "  classics." 
We  did  something  vastly  better  than  that  stylo  of  scholarship  which 
Consists  in  quoting  Horace  and  making  Latin  verses.  The  Oxford 
class  of  those  days  was  got  by  taking  up,  in  Greek  and  Latin  writers, 
enough  of  several  subjects  to  give  every  man  the  best  possible  start 
I  in  any  one  of  them  which  he  might  choose  to  take  up  as  the  work  of  his 
future  life.  The  system  did  not  profess  to  turn  out,  at  the  age  when 
men  take  their  first  degree,  finished  historians,  finished  philolo- 
gcrs,  finished  mental  philosophers.  A  man  was  a  fool  if  he  fancied  that 
he  came  out  of  the  schools  any  one  of  those  three.  But  though  he  did 
not  come  out  any  one  of  the  three,  he  had  gone  through  the  beat  pos- 
sible discipline  towards  some  day  making  him  any  one  of  the  three  that 
he  might  most  wish  to  be.  He  had  learned  enough  of  at  least  three 
subjects  to  enable  him  to  choose  among  them,  and  the  time  that  he 
bad  given  to  the  two  which  he  did  not  choose  was  anything  but 
thrown  away.  I  have  never  carried  mental  philosophy  further  than 
was  necessary  in  the  schools.  But  I  am  thankful  to  have  gone  through  a 
course  which  made  me  read  Aristotle's  Ethics  and  Butler's  Sermons. 
Nay,  I  have  felt  the  use  even  of  the  three  books  of  Euclid  that  I  took  in 
for  my  Little-go.  For  they  all  helped  to  clear  my  mind,  to  give  me  the 
power  of  comparing  and  distinguishing,  of  seeing  what  is  proof  and 
what  is  not.  As  a  preliminary  course,  a  course  leading  to  an  imper- 
fect degree,  the  system  was  admirable.  It  may  have  needed  a  certain 
amount  of  expansion,  bat  it  needed  expansion  only  on  its  own  linea. 
There  was  no  need  to  sweep  away  a  system  which  was  really  wide, 
really  liberal,  really  leading  to  the  highest  culture,  and  to  put  in  its 
stead  every  vagary  of  a  narrow  and  deadening  "  specialism*" 

Still  the  system  had  its  faults.     It  had  two  main  faults.     Admir- 
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able  a«  au  examination  for  a  first  and  imperfect  degree,  it  wm  made 
to  be,  what  it  was  not  suited  to  be,  an  examination  for  a  secood  and 
complete  de^ee.     That  is  to  soy,  it  was  not  followed  by  any  farther 
examination  or  other  exercise  for  the  degree  of  master  of  arts.     This 
was  one  fault;  the  other  was   the   existence  of  class-lists.      To  bavt 
class-lists,  to  make  separate  "  honour  *'  schools,  ia  a  confessioa  tlut 
the  mere  degree  is  worth  very  little.      In  truth  the  standard  for  the 
ordinary  degree  was  then,  and  I  believe  is  now,  pitched  mo  low  that 
the  mere  degree   is  worth  very  little.     But  no  academical  degree 
ought  to  be  worth  very  little ;  the  degree  itself  should  be  au  Iuumhb; 
a  sign  of  real  proficiency.     No  one  of  course  would  propose  that  the 
standard  for  the  ordinary  degree  should  be  pitched  at  the  level  of  a 
first  or  even  a  second  class.      Eut  it  should  be  pitched  r^rj  mudi 
higher  than  it  is  now,  high  enough  to  make  the  mere  winning  of 
the  degree  a  certain  distinction.     Thus  the  mischievoua   excitemeet 
of  class-lists  might   be  got  rid  of,   while  the   men   who   nowadays 
get   the  first  classes    might    have    another    and    more    wholesotoe 
opportunity  of  distinguishing   themselves.       It    is    monshrooa    that 
the   degree  of  master   of  arts,  with  all    the   powers    which    it    still 
confers,  should  be  given   at   random   to   every  one  who  can  pass  the 
lowest  form  of  the  examination  for  the  bachelor's  degree.    The  com- 
plete degree  should  have  its  own  exercise  in  some  shape  or  another; 
something,  I  should  say,  like  the  dissertations  for  the  corresponding 
degree  in  Germany,  the  doctorate  in  philosophy.      Here  specialtHB 
might  fairly  come   in ;  let   the  choice  of  subjects   be   as   wide  m 
possible,  consistent  with  their  not  being  professional  subjects.    Histoiy^ 
language,  mental   science,   mathematics,  such   branches   of  natural 
science   as   astronomy  and  geology,    and    any  others   which   do  not 
come  too  nearly  to  a  professional  character,  would    all    be    in  pi 
Let  real  proficiency  in  any  of  them  obtain  the  master's  degree ; 
let  no  man  receive  it  who  cannot  treat  some   subject   or   other  in  a 
scholarlike  fashion.     The  first,  the   imperfect   degree,   is   the 
reward  of  those  who   have   made  a  good  start  in   several    subji 
Then  let  the  bachelor  choose  his  subject,  and  let  the  master's  di 
be  the  reward  of  real  advance  in  that  subject.      Let  the   bacL 
degree   be  once   more  made  respectable,  and   the   master's   d 
honourable,  and   the  whole  system  of  class-lists,  a  system  toleral 
only  as   long    as   the   degree   itself  is   thought    lightly  of,  might  be 
swept  away,  to  the  great  advancement  of  solid  study  and  to  the  1 
ening  of  unhealthy  excitement. 

Of  the  endless  changes  of  forty  years,  how  the  last  traces  of 
old  system  gradually  gave  way  before  the  advancing  tide  of  s(>ecialtsi 
it  might  be  both  profitable  and  interesting  to  trace  the  course  ;  bat 
so  to  do  in  detail  would  need  a  volume.  I  can  here  speak  of  a  few 
main    points    only.      The  two  great  changes   of  the  aystcm   which 
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came  into  operation  in  1853  were  the  division  of  the  Public  Exami* 
nation  in  the  two  schools  of  Literae  Humaniores  and  Mathematics 
into  a  first  and  second  examination,  to  be  passed  at  two  different 
times,  and  the  addition  of  two  new  "  final "  schools,  those  of  Natural 
Science  and  Law  and  Modern  History.  As  Responsions  were  left,  and 
as  every  man  had  to  pass  two  "  final "  schools,  each  man  had  really  to 
be  examined  four  times.  But  by  some  singular  arithmetic,  Responsions 
not  being  counted,  the  second  examination  was  called  the  first,  and  the 
third  and  fourth  were  both  called  the  second.  Moreover,  as  those  who 
examined  in  Responsions  were  not  called  Examiners  but  Masters  of  the 
Schools,  so  those  who  examined  in  the  first  [second]  examination 
were  called,  not  Examiners  but  J/ocf^raiff/rs.  It  was  "the  First  Public 
Examination  before  Moderators/'  As  no  human  creature  could  be  ex- 
pected to  use  such  a  name  in  ordinary  talk,  this  examination  took  from 
the  officers  engaged  in  it  the  slang  name  of  "  Moderations/'  which,  it 
is  needless  to  say,  is  absolutely  meaningless-  But  so  necessary  was 
some  name  that  "  Moderations  '*  has  ceased  to  be  slang,  and  is  now 
used  by  the  gravest  speakers  on  the  gravest  occasions.  In  ordinary 
talk  "  Moderations "  has  become  "  Mods  ;  "  but  "  Mods  "  is  still 
thought  beneath  the  dignity  of  debates  in  Congregation.  I  have 
known  an  orator  speak  of  "Mods"  and  correct  himself  into  "Modera- 
tions," as  if  "  Moderations  ''  was  not  in  itself  just  as  much  slang  as 
"  Mods."  But  the  thing  is  more  important  than  the  name.  The  "  First 
Public  Examination,"  alias  "  Moderations,"  alias  "Mods,"  is  an  exami- 
nation in  Greek  and  Latin  Literature;  there  are  also  Mathematical 
Moderations,  with  which  I  am  not  concerned.  Here  comes  in  the 
distinction  between  "Mods'*  and  "Greats."  *' Greats/'  so  far  as 
the  name  existed  in  my  time,  meant  the  Public  Examination,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  Responsions,  Little-go,  or  Smalls  ;  now  it  seems, 
rather  oddly,  to  mean  the  final  school  in  Litem-  Humaniores,  as 
distinguished  from  the  other  final  schools.  Now  "  Moderations,"  if 
I  have  rightly  grasped  its  meaning,  is  a  school  in  which  Greek 
books  are  taken  up  for  the  language  only,  and  not  for  the  matter — 
what  in  my  day  was  called  the  "  science-"  This  has  been  a  puzzle 
^to  me  ever  since  the  change  was  first  made.  I  believe  I  may  say 
without  vain  boasting  that  I  have  read  more  Greek  books  than 
most  people ;  but  I  have  certainly  never  read  one  without  attending 
both  to  the  matter  and  to  the  language,  and  I  cannot  understand 
how  the  two  are  to  be  kept  apart.  It  was  startling,  when  "Modera- 
tions "  were  first  invented,  to  hear  that  Demosthenes  was  to  le  read 
before  Herodotus  and  Thucydides.  I  asked,  How  could  these  things 
be  ?  how  could  a  man  learn  about  Philip  before  he  had  learned  about 
Themistokles  and  Periklea  ?  And  I  was  told  that  the  man  who 
read  Herodotus  and  Thucydides  would  have  to  know  about  Themisto- 
klea  and  Perikles,  but  that  the  man  who  read   Demosthenes  needed 
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not  to  know  anything  about  Philip ;  for  they  took  up  the  mat 
he  took  up  only  the  language.  That  must  be  nearer  forty  years 
than  thirty;  but  to  this  day  I  am  no  nearer  to  uadentaudini 
how  a  man  can  really  read  Demosthenes  and  not  knov  about 
Philip.  I  am  only  glad  that  I  never  read  Demosthenes  or  any  other 
book  in  that  fashion.  But  I  believe  that  many  men  in  Oxford  no* 
think  that  "  Moderations  **  have  been  from  all  eternity,  that  they 
are  as  old  as  hereditary  kingship,  at  any  rate  as  old  as  the  lord  d 
the  manor.      I  have  myself  been  asked  what  class  I  took  in  theoL 

What  has  become  of  the  earlier  exercise  called  Responsious — 
"  Smaila  "    whose  name  suggested  "Greats" — is  more  puzzling, 
turned  away  as  one  wholly  baffled   when   I  found  that,  by  a  kind 
Csesarean  operation,  they  are  now  practised  on  persons  who  have 
as  yet  any  academical  being  at  all.     If  this  points  to  a  glimmcri 
notion  of  a  regular  University  examination  for  matriculation, 
thing  might  come  of  it. 

The  two  new  '*  final  "  schools  were  those  of  Natural  Science  al 
Law  and  Modern  History.  But  I  fancy  that  not  many  people  remem 
the  form  in  which  the  fourth  school  was  first  proposed  to  Convocatioi 
The  elder  studies,  it  will  be  remembered,  were  mainly  confined 
subjects  studied  in  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  among  which  G 
history  took  a  leading  part.  The  course  might  very  well  have  been 
expanded  ;  a  wider  choice  of  authors  and  periods  might  have  beeu 
allowed ;  something  might  have  been  done  to  break  down  the  super- 
stition which  with  so  many  confines  the  study  of  the  history  and 
languages  of  Greece  and  Italy  to  a  few  arbitrarily  chosen  centuries  of 
each.  But  in  this  direction  nothing  was  done.  Instead  of  it^  "Mod 
History  "  was  set  up  as  something  distinct  from  "  ancient/'  aim 
hostile  to  "  ancient.''  That  "  modern  "  history  needed  to  be  atudi 
in  original  authorities  in  exactly  the  same  way  and  with  quite 
much  labour  as  **  ancient  "  did  not  come  into  the  heads  of  the  devi 
of  the  change.  Their  notion  was  to  make  an  "  easy  "  school  for  ricl 
men;  "modern  "  history  was  an  *'  easy  "  study,  which  did  uot  no 
any  Latin  and  Greek;  modem  books  in  English,  or  at  most  in 
Frenchj  would  be  quite  enough.  But  it  was  uot  only  "  mode 
history."  The  school,  in  its  first  form,  was  one  of  "  Modern  Histo 
and  the  Cognate  Sciences,"  the  "  cognate  sciences  "  being  pretty  well 
any  subject,  not  distinctly  mathematical  or  physical,  provided  it 
was  not  studied  in  Greek  or  Latin  writers.  The  school  was  a  schoi 
of  odds  and  ends,  thrown  together  in  a  heap,  because  it  was  too  mu 
book,  was  part  of  Liter  a  Human  tores  ;  if  studied  in  an  English  boo! 
trouble  to  classify  them.  Mental  science,  if  studied  in  a  Greei 
it  was  a  "  cognate  science ""  to  "  modem ''  history.  This  schemod 
never  took  effect ;  it  was  too  much  for  the  common  sense  of  Convi 
cation.     In  its  stead  came  the  school  of  "  Law  and  Modem  History.' 
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'^hat  is   to  be   said   about  this  union  of  subjects  ?     7  sboukl  be 

inclined  to    say  that  it   svtis   good   or    bad,   according   to   the    line 

taken   by  the  Examiner  who  took  the    law  branch — though  there 

wa8  nothing  to  that  eflFect  in  the  statute,  it  was  found  convenient  in 

practice  to  have  always  one  professional  lawyer  among  the  Examiners. 

And  I  can  truly  say,  when  I  look   back  on   my  legal  colleagues  in 

past  times^  that  the  effect  of  their  presence  was  much  oftener  good 

than  bad.     It  waa  bad  with  the  gentleman  who  made  the  men  say 

that  William   the  Conqueror   brought  in  the  Feudal  System  at  the 

Council  of  Salisbury  ;  it  was  good  in  the  hands,  to  mention  one  only, 

^of  such  a  mail  as  Mr.  Kenelm  Digby,  one  of  the  foremost  in  a  band 

^■dost  worthy  of  honour,  those  lawyers  who  are  showing  that  the  study 

^K>f  law  may  be  made  tlie  best  friend,  instead  of  the  worst  enemy,  of 

^Pthe  study  of  history.     There  is  something  to  be  said  on  both  sides ; 

I      but  on  the  whole  I  rather  regret  the   separation   between  the  two 

which  was  made  at  a  later  time,  because  it  has  led  to  what  I  look  on 

as  the  great  mistake  of  setting  np  a  professional  school  of  law  as  one 

of  the  alternative  paths  to  the  B.A.  degree.    History  constantly  needs 

the  help  of  law,  often  the  help  of  the   professional   lawyer ;  but  law, 

as  a  subject  for  the  B.A.  degree,  should  be,  as  law  from  one  side  is,  a 

branch  of  history. 

Of  the  other  new  school  that  was  set  up  at  the  same  time,  that 
i^of  Natural  Science,  I  can  say  nothing,  except  that  some  branches 
^■of  what  is  called  Natural  Science  are  so  closely  connected  with 
^^  History  that  I  should  be  well  pleased  to  find  some  means  of  uniting 
^^the  two.  Geology,  Palseontology,  Natural  History  in  some  of  its 
^■aspects,  are  distinctly  historical  studies,  more  nearly  akin  surely  to 
(^History  than  to  some  other  studies  which  go  under   the  same  name 

»fts  themselves.  In  any  case,  both  schools  were  new,  and  both  had  to 
•tmggle  against  the  disadvantages  of  novelty ;  the  Law  and  History 
school  had  to  struggle  against  the  further  disadvantage  of  being 
thought  easy.  But  one  very  odd  thing  was  that  the  new  schools 
were  often  trotted  out  before  the  world  as  "lay  studies,"  as 
opposed  to  the  older  schools  of  Litertv  Humaniorcs  and  Mathematics. 
These  last  seem  to  have  been  looked  on  as  specially  clerical.  How 
a  school  which  was  largely  devoted  to  the  doings  of  saints,  popes, 
bishops,  and  heretics,  was  more  "  lay  "  than  a  school  which  had  to 
deal  almost  wholly  witli  pagan  matters,  was  somewhat  mysterious. 
But  80  it  was;  the  Examiners,  lay  or  clerical,  in  the  school  of  Litera 
Htimaniorea  were  trusted  to  examine  in  what  was  then  called 
**  divinity ;"  the  Examiners  in  the  school  of  Law  and  Modem  History 
were  not. 

But  this  first  stage  of  change^  while  it  brought  in  new  studies 
and  new  schools,  did  not  make  an  .utter  severance  between  them 
and  the   old.      When  the  system   of  four  schools   first   came  in, 
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trtxj  man  bad  to  pm  in  at  least  two,  that  of  Littrit  H\ 
and  one  other,  Matbematics,  Natanl  Science,  Lav  and  Modcra 
Hiatofjr.  at  pieassre.  It  waa  a  mott  fatal  chaoge  when  this  pie- 
eoiineace  of  the  achool  of  jLiier«  HmmamoreB  vas  taken  aw«j.  I  ksd 
myself^  in  Kv^eral  examiiieTshtps  in  the  achocd  of  Law  and  Modcsa 
Hntoiy,  the  bcstopportanitiea  of  maxUog  its  effects.  In  the  fir»t  daji 
of  the  new  achooh,  the  man  who  had  taken  the  most  triumphant  6at 
ciaaa  in  Liters  Hmmamicrts  had  still  at  least  to  pass  in  one  of  the  other 
three  schools.  Haring  to  paa%  he  retj  oA«n  pirefeiTed  to  rend  far 
a  daas  im  hia  seocmd  school  Hence  in  thoae  daja  the  most  brilfiaat 
men  in  the  Uairersitj  eoQatantlj  {bond  their  waj  into  tlve  adkool 
of  Law  and  Modem  Histoej,  to  the  great  adrantage  of  the  achool 
and  of  themadTe*.  In  the  achool  of  Liters  Huauouotes  thej  had 
gained  a  raioable  amoaut  of  positive  knowledge,  and  they  had  aho 
learned  aomething  of  the  art  of  using  such  knowledge  as  tbey  had ; 
they  had  learned,  what  in  an  age  of  examinations  is  not  to  be  despised, 
the  art  of  being  examined.  There  was  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
betwceu  the  men  who  came  into  the  ModerQ  History  school  from  the 
hoooor  school  of  Lit<r*  Bmmmnwret  and  the  men  who  had  merdy 
passed  in  it.  The  former  class  were  sometimes  tempted  to  treat  their 
Modem  History  work  too  much,  as  a  Greek  woald  hare  said, 
fr  -wQpipy^t  u  ^  mere  appendage  to  work  which  they  dceaied 
more  important,  while  with  the  latter  their  Modem  Uiator7  woik 
was  their  chief  object.  Still  the  men  who  had  gone  *hry»gh 
whatever  remnaots  "  Greats''  and  "Mods"  had  kept  of  the  •ooal 
discipline  of  the  old  schools  were  always  the  best  And  what 
waa  more  important  than  all,  they  did  aomething  of  their  ova 
aecord  to  remedy  the  frightful  mistake  of  the  system,  that  of 
making  "  Modem  "  HiMory  a  distinct  business  from  *^  Anoeot."  8o 
it  was  in  1857-B  and  in  18G3-4.  In  1873  I  was  Examiner  again  for  • 
aingle  tnm.  Between  1864  and  1873  the  oalucky  change  had  oomr 
which  made  the  other  schools  wholly  independent  of  the  school  of 
Literte  Iftnuamioret.  1  felt  the  difference  at  once.  My  find 
remark  was  that  the  passmen  were  mo^  better  than  they  had  been 
nine  years  before,  and  that  the  daasmen  were  not  nearly  lo  good  Thr 
paasmen  were  improved,  becanae  meanwhile  a  system  of  teaching  had 
grown  up,  which  did  the  passman  some  good,  and  saved  him  from 
utterly  brutal  ignorance  of  earlier  days.  The  merest  crai 
oonld  keep  men  from  Myiug  that  "  Queen  Philippa  was  the  wifi? 
Bdward  the  First,  who  murdered  her  and  then  married  again."  Bat 
the  really  good  man,  sach  as  were  many  of  our  classmen  from  1837  to 
1864,  could  teach  himself  a  great  deal  better  than  the  crammer  could 
teach  him.  The  classmen  of  1873  had  gone  down,  becaoae  the 
kind  of  men  who  rame  into  the  achool  nine  yean  before  had 
ceased  to  come  into  it.      The  man  who  had  got  his  first  class  in 
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Liters  Humaniores,  no  longer  obliged  to  pas«  in  a  second  school, 
seldom  cared  to  go  in  for  a  class  in  a  second  school.  The  classmen 
in  Alodern  History  were  now  almost  wholly  men  who  had  not  gone 
through  the  training  of  the  elder  school,  and  who  did  not  bring 
with  them  the  amouDt  of  historical  knowledge  which  the  elder 
school  required.  Up  to  that  time  the  good  sense  of  the  men 
themselves  had  done  something  to  lessen  the  evil  of  the  fatal  distinc- 
tion between  "  ancient''  and  "  modern"  implied  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  schools.  Now  there  waa  nothing  to  check  it.  The  man 
who  had  got  his  class  in  LitcrfP  Ilumaniores — the  ''  (J reals  man  ^' — 
bad  no  longer  the  same  temptation  as  before  to  carry  ou  his  historical 
studies  further.  The  man  who  aimed  at  a  class  in  the  Modern 
History  school — the  "History  man" — had  no  longer  the  same 
temptation  as  before  to  begin  his  historical  studies  earlier.  From 
185"  to  1861  the  **  Greats  man"  and  the  "  History  man" — I  do 
not  think  the  names  were  known  then — were  very  largely  the  same 
person.  In  1873  I  found  they  had  become  distinct.  So  it  is  still. 
The  "  Greats  man "  is  a  inun  who  has  read  his  Thncydides  ;  the 
"  History  man  "  is  too  often  one  who  has  not. 

The  time  that  I  examined  in  1873,  along  with  the  present  Bishop 
of  Chester  and  Mr.  Boase,  was  the  last  time  when  passmen  and 
dassmen  were  examined  at  the  same  time  and  by  the  same  Examiners. 
Why  a  change  was  made  I  never  could  imderstand.  The  pa.«8men 
have,  I  believe,  vanished  into  the  wonderful  '*  Groups"  for  which  no 
names  can  be  found,  but  ivhich  have  to  be  marked  by  letters.  As 
for  the  classmen,  in  1873  the  Examiners  still  examined  freely.  Now 
there  is  a  Board,  and  the  Board  has  provided  them  with  an  elaborate 
system  of"  periods,"  "  subjects,"  "books."  what  not,  which  makes  the 
brain  dizzy  to  look  at  it.  The  practical  upshot  of  it  all  is  that,in  1857-74, 
the  tendency  of  the  school  was  to  the  study  of  the  earlier  parts  of  so- 
called  "Modern"  history;  men  did  build  something  as  near  to  a  founda- 
tion as  the  sad  gap  between  "ancient"  and  "modern"  would  let  them. 
Now  the  fashion  is  to  run  ofl'  to  the  very  latest  times,  to  the  French 
Revolution  and  times  since  the  French  Revolution.  To  say  nothing 
of  the  impossibility  of  really  understanding  these  late  times  without 
a  grasp  of  the  times  before  them,  these  late  times,  in  themselves  as  im- 
portant, as  worthy  of  deep  and  mature  study,  as  any  times  that  went 
before  them,  arc  unfit  for  University  study  and  examination.  They 
are  unfit,  because  of  the  lack  of  original  authorities  in  the  shape  of  books. 
For  the  French  Revolution  there  is  no  Thucydides,  no  Procopius,  no 
Matthew  Paris.  But  so  it  is  ;  the  Professor  may  gather  round  him 
a  chosen  few  devoted  to  more  solid  work,  and  may  do  good  work 
with  them.  But  for  the  mass  of  "  History  men"  he  preaches  in  the 
wilderness.  Those  to  whom  the  real  teaching  power  of  the  Univer- 
sity has  passed  have  settled  matters  otherwise. 
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Law  and  Modern  History  had  been  parted   asunder   before  1873. 
Since  then  the  tendency  has  been   more   and   more  to  what  is  called 
"  specialism/'  to  divisions  upon  divisious,  to  multiplied  schools  and  ex- 
aminations, to  everything  that  can  more  and  more  split  up  the  University 
into  sections  with  different  objects  and  studies,  to  everything  that  cstt 
more  and  more  give  the  B.A.  examination  a  special  and  professional  cha- 
racter,  to  evcrytliing  that  can  more  and  more  take  from  it  its  old  aad 
healthy  nature  as  an  examination  in  subjects  good   for   men  of  all 
sorts.     Every  man  who  has  a  pet  subject  wishes  for  a  separate  scl 
for  his  pet  subject.     Every  one  who  has  a  profession  wishes  to  hi 
something  specially  done  for  his  own  profession.      Every  day  a  neiT 
-ology  asks  for  a  new  school  and  new  Examiners.  As  nobody  but  the 
particular  -olo^t  knows  the  meaning  of  the  particular  -ology,  as  of 
course  "  omne  ignotum  pro  magnifico/'  everybody  is  afraid  to  refua 
they  might  be  called  obscurantists  or  reactionaries,  if  they  did  ;  thouj 
to  the  outsider  it  sometimes  sounds  as  if  we  were   asked  to  supply 
specialExaminers  in  Sicilian  coins  or  in  Proven9al  commonwealths.  Or 
day  we  arc  asked  to  create  a  mysterious  being  called  a  master  in  si 
gery,  another  day  we  are  asked  to  do  something  for  solicitors  who 
not  care  to  learn  Greek.  Divide,dividc,  is  the  cry;  specialize,  speciaJi^ 
let  there  be  no  time  for  general  culture,  for  common  study  of 
kind ;  lawyers,  physicians,  divines,  none  of  them  can  wait  to  b» 
up    the  special    learning    of    their    several   callings    upon    a    gc 
common  foundation  ;  they  must   rush   at  the   business  of  their  q\ 
callings  from  the  very  first.     It  is  forgotten  that  the  real  business 
a  first  degree,  an  imperfect  degree,  is  to  be  the  badge,  not  so  nnich  o\ 
having  learned   this   or   that   particular  subject,   as  of  having  gone 
through  a  course  of  discipline  which  Mill  stand  a  man  in  good  stead  ia 
the  more   mature  study  of  any  subject.     And  amid  this  rush   aft 
professional   studies,  the  older  studies  theriiselvcs  are  becoming  pi 
iessional.  I  have  heard  the  words  "tutorial  profession" — very  ominoi 
words  indeed.     I  have  heard  words  more  ominous  still,  "  the  pecuniary 
value  of  a  first  class/'     1  have  beard  a  speaker  in  Congregation  take 
for  granted  that  the  main   object  of  an  Oxford  man's  studies  was  to 
become  a  schoolmaster  of  some   kind.      Amid  all  this  hubbub,  wha 
time  or  space  is  left  for  the  old  culture,  the  old  discipline,  the  cultur 
and  discipline  good  for  all,  which  trained,  and  did  not  wholly  train  in 
vain,  the  man  of  earlier  generations,  when  "  specialism  "  had  not  be< 
devised,  and  when  the  word  ^^  profession  "  in  connexion  with  the  fii 
degree  was  unheard  of? 

The  answer  to  this  argument  is  obvious,  and  the  answer  to  the 
answer  is  no  less  obvious.  We  are  told  that  a  man  has  now  no 
time  for  general  studies;  he  must  take  to  his  professional  studies, 
early,  as  soon  as  he  enters  the  University,  or  he  will  not  be  able  to 
come   to  the  I  niversitv  at   all.     One   is  afraid   to   do  more    thai 
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whisper  a  doubt  whether  the  University  wanta  men  who  come  merely 
to  work  at  their  own  professions,  and  not  to  seek  general  culture  of 
any  kind.  It  must  be  only  in  the  same  whisper  that  one  cau 
venture  to  hint  that  the  old  distinction  of  Greek  and  barbarian  is 
not  yet  worn  out,  and  that  the  knowledge  of  the  most  perfect  form 
of  human  speech  is  still  the  test  which  parts  off  the  cultured 
man  from  the  uncultured.  It  may  be  less  dangerous  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  average  age  of  admission  to  the  University 
has  advanced  a  year  since  my  day,  and  full  two  years  since  the 
beginning  of  the  century.  I  am  sure  this  is  no  gain  in  any  point 
of  view.  It  is  said  to  be  somehow  in  the  interests  of  schools  and 
schoolmasters.  And  that  is  a  very  great  and  formidable  interest. 
Ever  and  anon  one  hears  of  a  synod  of  school  masters,  who  seem  to 
meet  to  teach,  not  only  the  Universities  but  all  mankind,  how  they 
ought  to  behave.  A  year  or  two  back  I  read  a  most  wonderful  paper 
signed  by  eight  schoolmasters.  It  took  for  granted,  as  a  physical 
law  of  the  Universe,  that  no  one  could  enter  the  University  till  he 
was  nineteen.  It  deplored  the  sad  fate  of  certain  youths,  who  by 
some  unhappy  chance  got  scholarships  before  they  were  eighteen. 
!  Now  I  got  my  scholarship  before  1  was  eighteen ;  so  did  many  of 
my  contemporaries ;  some  got  theirs  before  they  were  seventeen, 
and  no  one  thought  they  were  unlucky  ;  quite  the  other  way.  Now 
if  we  could  do  such  a  reactionary  thing  as  to  fall  back  on  this  earlier 
time  of  entering  the  University,  two  years  would  be  gained  for 
general  work.  Possibly  it  might  not  suit  the  schoolmasters  ;  but 
the  school  must  learn  to  adapt  itself  to  the  University,  and  not  the 
University  to  the  school.  The  time  gained  would  be  clear  gain ;  for 
the  general  complaint  is  that  a  lad,  on  coming  from  school  to  the 
University,  loses  a  great  deal  of  time  in  doing  again  what  he  has 
already  done  at  school.  Even  if  it  is  a  law  of  Nature  that  specialism 
should  begin  at  nineteen,  there  would  thus  be  a  year  or  two  years 
after  school  is  ended  and  before  specialism  begins.  With  regard 
to  language,  the  functions  of  school  and  University  seem  sharply 
enough  marked.  The  business  of  a  school  is  to  teach  the  languages, 
in  the  sense  of  knowing  how  to  construe  them;  the  business  of  an 
University  is  to  teach  language  in  the  higher  sense,  the  wide  com- 
parative study  of  language,  and  to  teach  the  subjects  treated  in 
those  languages  in  the  original  writers.  A  man  ought  to  come  to 
Oxford,  not  to  learn  Greek  but  to  study  Greek  books ;  he  should 
have  already  learned  Greek,  in  the  school-boy  sense,  at  school. 

And  not  only  should  he  have  thus  learned  Greek,  and  of  course 

Latin  ;  be  should,  in  the  same  sense,  have  learned  some  at  least  of  the 

present  spoken  languages  of  Western  Europe.     Their  study  is  now  as 

needful  as  that  of  the  elder  tongues ;  the  error  is   in  thinking  that, 

il}ecause  a  new  thing  has  become  necessary  as  well  as  the  old,  there- 
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fore  the  new  thiog  should  displace  the  old.  The  truth  to  be  takec 
in  is  that  there  is  no  real  opposition  between  "  ancient "  and 
*•  modern  languages/'  that  they  are  simply  parts  of  the  same  study, 
that  cither  is  imperfect  without  the  other.  We  must  grasp  the  truth, 
hard  to  be  grasped  by  both  friends  and  enemies,  that  there  is  bo 
special  mystery  about  Greek  and  Latin,  nothing  to  part  them  off 
from  other  European  tongues,  nothing  to  make  them  the  objects  of 
a  study  all  by  themselves.  It  was  very  natural  for  men  to  think  w 
in  the  sixteenth  century ;  it  is  unpardonable  to  think  so  in  the 
nineteenth.  Latin  without  the  Ilomance  tongues  is  a  bcgiuuiog 
without  an  end  ;  the  Romance  tongues  without  Latin  are  an  end 
without  a  beginning.  And  here  comes  an  immediate  question  at 
Oxford.  There  is  now  before  the  University  a  proposal  of  qorte 
another  character  from  the  endless  frivolous  tiukerings  of  this 
and  that  paltry  detail  of  which  some  at  least  have  got  quite  weary. 
It  is  a  weighty  projxjsal,  supported  by  weighty  names,  a  pro- 
posal, not  in  the  interests  of  this  or  that  clique  or  calling,  but 
in  the  true  interests  of  learning.  This  is  the  movement  for  "  s 
final  school  of  Modern  Languages."  *  Its  object  is  the  scientifie 
study  of  the  Teutonic,  Romance,  Celtic,  and  Slavonic  languages. 
The  great  question  at  once  occurs,  Why  this  division  ?  Why  lhi» 
qualification  of  "  Modern  "  languages?  Why  should  not  Greek  atul 
Latin  also  come  in  for  the  advantages  of  the  new  school  ?  Why  should 
they  be  shut  up  in  the  prison  "  Greats  "  and  "  Mods,'^  and  not  allowi 
to  come  out  and  keep  company  with  their  children  and  kiu»folk: 
There  is  absolutely  no  reason  to  be  given,  except  that  "Greats" 
and  "  ilods  "  are  interests,  and  that  there  is  a  "  tutorial  profession." 
The  scheme  is  brought  forward  by  some  of  the  foremost,  perhaps 
not  always  the  most  conspicuous,  scholars  in  the  Uuiversity,  by  men 
of  wide  and  sound  learning,  by  men  who  love  learning  for  its  own 
sake,  and  who  have  mastered  it  as  those  only  who  love  it  for  its  own  _ 
sake  can  master  it.  They  see  well  enough  the  emptiness  of  tb^H 
distinction,  the  thorough  mischievousness  of  the  barrier,  betwce^™ 
so-called  "  ancient  "  and  so-called  "  modern  "  studies.  They  would 
rejoice  to  place  the  tongue  of  the  Greek  alongside  of  the  kindred 
tongue  of  the  Goth,  to  make  the  study  of  Homer  and  of  Beowulf 
go,  as  reason  bids,  hand  in  hand.  But  they  are  doubtless  wise  in 
their  generation  in  adapting  themselves  to  necessity,  in  waiting  a 
while  till  more  people  have  found  out  what  the  Greek  and  Latin 
tongues  really  are.  It  is  an  evil  to  make  yet  another  school ;  it  ts 
an  evil  to  study  old  Italian  in  one  school  and  new  Italian  in  another ; 
it  is  an  evil  to  label  anything  with  the  misleading  titles  of"  anci<  :^  " 
and  ** modern.'     But  these  evils  are  not  the  creation  of  the  prop* . 

•  TUU  achool  is  tt  preaeat  (May  J8th)  under  dtMucfeioo  in  Congregation,  with  v« 
good  bopM. 
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of  the  present  scheme ;  they  arc  sad  aud  humiliating  conditions  to 
which  they  have  to  submit  in  order  to  get  any  place  at  all  for 
their  own  subjects.  Sound  and  wide  scholarship  has  to  shape  jtsclf 
to  the  requirements  of  "  Greats "  aud  *'  Mods ;  "  scholars  of 
cecumcnical  grasp  and  oecumenical  knowledge  have  so  to  walk  aa 
not  to  draw  on  their  work  the  opposition  of  the  "  tutorial  profession." 
How  strong  the  narrow  interests  are  against  which  such  men 
have  to  strive  was  shown  by  the  fate  of  another  proposal  in  which  I 
myself  had  a  hand,  and  to  which  I  have  already  made  a  reference. 
The  attempt  made  last  year  to  bridge  over  the  gap  between  "  ancient " 
And  "  modern  "  history  was  in  no  sense  my  statute^  as  some  people  were 
pleased  to  call  it ;  I  was  ouljr  one  worker  at  it  among  several,  and  I  do 
not  think  that  the  first  idea  of  it  was  mine.  To  the  name  of  the  school, 
"  History  Moderations,"  "  History  Preliminary,"  or  any  other,  I  was 
utterly  inditfercnt.  The  one  object  which  I  and  those  who  worked 
with  me  had,  was  to  offer  to  those  who  chose  an  opportiiuity  of  reading 
some  books  not  commonly  studied,  aud  of  reading  some  books  that  are 
commonly  studied  from  an  unusual  point  of  view,  of  reading  them 
namely  as  contributions  to  oecumenical  history,  helps  to  fill  up  the 
aad  gap  wbich  divides  the  "  Greats  man  "  and  the  "  History  man." 
The  most  enlarged  and  enlightened  classical  scholars  supported  the 
scheme ;  the  Provost  of  Oriel  and  the  Professor  of  Latin  could 
hardly  be  suspected  of  plotting  against  tlie  well-being  of  Greek  and 
Latin  learning  ;  but  the  well-being  of  "  Greats  "  and  "  Mods"  was 
thought  to  be  threatened ;  the  tutorial  profession  gathered  at  the  last 
moment,  and — to  translate  the  language  of  University  legislation  into 
that  of  Parliament — after  accepting  the  second  reading  of  our  bill, 
after  making  amendments  in  committee  and  on  the  report,  they  at  last 
threw  it  out  on  the  motion  "  that  this  bill  do  pass,"  By  this  fact 
tlie  promoters  of  the  School  of  Modern  Languages — I  need  not  say 
that  they  had  their  part  on  our  side  of  the  late  struggle — have  doubtless 
taken  warning. 

Nothing  can  be  more  short-sighted  just  bow  than  such  a  policy  as 
this  on  the  part  of  the  special  students  of  Greek  and  Latin  learning. 
Their  studies  are  on   their  trial.      We   constantly  hear   murmuriugs 

ainst  them.  How  much  better  it  would  be,  we  are  tokl,  to  study 
*'  modern  "  things  instead  of  "  ancient,"  to  study  "  living  "  French 
and  German  instead  of  "dead"  Greek  and  Latin.  Those  who  part 
off  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues  and  subjects  studied  in  Greek  and 
Latin  writings  from  all  other  tongues  aud  all  other  subjects,  do  in 
effect  plead  guilty  to  the  charge.  If  I  believed  that  Greek  and  Latin 
were  "  dead  languages,"  I  should  be  the  first  to  strive  to  get  rid  of 
them.  To  get  rid  of  thera,  I  mean,  as  parts  of  general  education 
and  culture  ;  they  would  still  remain,  like  the  tongues  of  the  Hittite 
ud  the  Accadiau,  wholesome  and  profitable  studies  for  those  whose 
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tastes  led  them  that  waj.  It  is  because  the  tongaes,  the  literatore, 
tiie  history,  of  old  Greece  and  Italy  are  not  dead,  bat  the  most 
living  things  of  their  kiijd,  that  I  plead  for  keeping  them,  not  in  their 
old  place,  bat  in  a  worthier  place.  Bat  they  can  have  no  wtnthj 
place  at  all  as  long  as  they  are  kept  apart  firom  thor  fellows,  at 
long  as  it  is  ruled  that  the  stady  of  Homer  is  "  spoiled  "  bj  treating 
him,  as  in  trath  he  is,  as  the  earliest  of  European  historians,  the 
earliest  of  European  gec^raphers,  the  earliest  painter  of  the  political 
life  of  Europe,  the  first  leader  in  a  band  who  loses  his  dignity  and 
his  value  if  he  is  not  allowed  the  fellowship  of  his  comrades.  Shor 
that  Greek  and  Latin  learning  is  a  living,  practical  learning,  tiie 
necessary  foundation  of  all  that  comes  after,  and  Greek  and  Latin 
learning  may  still  flourish  and  win  fresh  honour.  Shut  it  up  as 
something  all  by  itself,  which  has  nothing  in  common  with  modem 
tongues  and  modem  life,  and  it  will  be  presently  pulled  down,  and,  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  say,  justly.  Writing  by  the  Great  Harbour  of 
Syracuse,  I  look  out  on  the  camps  of  Nikias  and  Himilkoin,  and  I 
read  the  tale  of  their  warfare  as  it  can  be  read  nowhere  ebe.  A 
step  or  two,  and  I  look  out  on  the  castle  of  Maniak^  and  of 
Frederick.  I  tread  the  soil  that  was  delivered  by  'HmokfMi,  liy 
fioger,  and  by  Garibaldi,  soil  on  which  no  one  delhrerer  must  shut 
out  any  other.  Here  in  Sicfly  at  least,  lustoty  is  <Hie.  What 
nature  and  reason  have  joined  tc^ther,  the  interests  of  "  Greati" 
and  "  3[ods"  must  not  be  allowed  to  put  asunder. 

Edwaed  a.  Fbkxmax. 
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ACCORDING  to  a  recent  biographer  of  Byron,  originality  can  be 
expected  from  nobody  except  a  lunatic,  a  hermit,  or  a  sensa- 
tional novelist.  This  hasty  remark  is  calculated  to  prejudice  novelists, 
lunatics^  and  hermits.  People  "will  inevitably  turn  to  these  members 
of  society  (if  wc  can  speak  thus  of  hermits  and  lunatics),  and  ask 
them  for  originality,  and  fail  to  get  it,  and  express  disappointment. 
Fcr  all  lunatics  arc  like  other  lunatics,  and,  no  more  than  sane  men, 
can  they  do  anything  original.  As  for  hermits,  one  hermit  is  the 
■very  image  of  his  brother  solitary.  There  remain  sensational  novelists 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  world's  demand  for  the  absolutely  unheard- 
of,  and,  naturally,  they  cannot  supply  the  article.  So  mankind  falls 
OD  them,  and  calls  them  plagiarists.  It  is  enough  to  make  some 
novelists  turn  lunatics,  and  others  turn  hermits. 

"  Of  all  forms  of  theft,''  says  Voltaire  indulgently,  "  plagiarism  is 
the  least  dangerous  to  society  !  "  It  may  be  added  that,  of  all  forms 
of  consolation,  to  sliout  "  plagiarism "  is  the  most  comforting  to 
authors  who  have  failed,  or  amateurs  who  have  never  had  the  pluck  to 
try.  For  this  reason,  probably,  a  new  play  seldom  succeeds  but  some 
unlucky  amateur  produces  his  battered  old  MS.,  and  declares  that  the 
fortunate  author  has  stolen  from  hh/t,  who  hath  Fortune  for  his  foe. 
Indeed;,  without  this  resource  it  is  not  known  how  unaccepted 
theatrical  writers  would  endure  their  lot  in  life.  But  if  stealing  is  so 
ready  a  way  to  triumph,  then  humanity  may  congratulate  itself  on 
the  wide  prevalence  of  moral  sentiments.  So  very  few  people  greatly 
succeed  (and  scarce  any  one  who  does  not  is  called  a  thief)  that 
even  if  all  successful  persons  are  proved  robbers,  there  must  be  a 
ofty  standard  of  honesty  in  literature.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  a 
melancholy   fact  that  the    very   greatest    men    of  all — Shakspeare^ 
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Moliere,  Virgil  (that  furtive  Mantuan),  Pausanias,  Theocritui,  and 
Lord  TennysoD — are  all  liable  to  the  charge  of  theft,  as  that 
charge  is  understood  by  the  advocatus  Diaboli,  It  is  a  little  odd, 
not  only  that  our  greatest  are  so  small,  but  that  our  smallest — tie 
persons  who  bark  at  the  chariot  of  every  passing  triumph — arc  so  great. 
Thetj  have  never  stolen,  or  nothing  worth  stealing,  or  nothiug  that  anr 
one  would  buy.  But  Dante  :  why,  the  whole  idea  of  a  visit  to  Hell, 
and  a  record  of  it,  was  a  stock  topic  in  early  mediaeval  literature. 
But  Bunyan  :  every  library  possesses,  or  may  possess,  half  a  dozen 
earlier  Progresses  by  earlier  Pilgrims.  But  Virgil  :  when  he  is  not 
pilfering  from  Homer  or  Theocritus  (who  notoriously  robbed  Sophroo) 
he  has  his  hand  iu  the  pocket  of  Apollonius  Rhodius.  No  doabl 
Bavius  and  Maevius  mentioned  these  truths  in  their  own  literaty 
circle.  No  doubt  they  did  not  gloss  over  the  matter,  but  fratikly 
remarked  that  the  "  ^'Eneid  "  was  a  pastiche,  a  string  of  plngiarisms, 
a  success  due  to  Court  influence,  and  the  mutual  admiration  of  Horace, 
Varro,  and  some  other  notorious  characters.  Yet  the  **  j£neid " 
remains  a  rather  unusual  piece  of  work. 

Some  one,  probably  Gibbon,  has  remarked  about  some  crime  or 
other,  that  it  is  "  difficult  to  commit,  and  almost  impossible  to  prove." 
The  reverse  is  the  truth  about  plagiarism.  That  crime  is  easy  to 
prove,  and  almost  impossible  to  commit.  The  facility  of  proof  is 
caused  by  the  readiness  of  men  to  take  any  accusation  of  this  sort 
for  granted,  and  by  the  very  natural  lack  of  popular  j--*^  -  7, 
about  the  laws  that  govern  literary  composition.     Any  two  ^  ■. 

or  situations,  or  ideas,  that  resemble  each  other,  or  are  declared  to 
resemble  each  other  when  they  do  not,  are,  to  the  mind  of  thr 
unliterary  person,  a  sufficient  basis  for  a  charge  of  plagiarism. 
These  circumstances  account  for  the  ease  with  which  plagiarism  i« 
proved.  Yet  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  commit.  For  he 
who  is  charged  with  plagiarism  is  almost  invariably  guilty  of  1 
literary  success.  Now,  even  the  poorest  and  most  temporary  litcranr 
success  (say  that  of  a  shilling  novel)  rests  on  the  production  of  i 
new  thing.  The  book  that  really  wins  the  world,  even  for  a  week, 
from  its  taxes,  and  politics,  and  wars  and  rtimours  of  war,  must  be 
in  some  way  striking  and  novel.  The  newness  may  lie  in  force  of 
fancy,  or  in  charm  of  style,  or  in  both  ;  or  in  mere  craftsman's  skill, 
or  in  high  spirits,  or  in  some  unusual  moral  sympathy  and  insight, 
or  in  various  combinations  of  these  things.  In  all  such  cases,  and 
always,  it  is  what  is  new,  it  is  the  whole  impact  of  the  book  as  one 
thing,  that  enables  it  to  make  its  way  to  the  coveted  front.  Now, 
what  is  stolen  cannot  be  new ;  it  can  be  nothing  but  the  common- 
places of  situation,  and  incident,  and  idea — each  of  them  as  old  as 
fiction  in  one  shape  or  other.  Not  the  matter,  but  the  casUog  of 
le  matter ;  not  the  stuff,  but  the  form  given  to  the  stuff,  makes  tbe 
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novelj  the  novelty,  and  the  success.  Now,  nobody  can  steal  the 
form ;  nobody^  as  in  the  old  story  (or  nobody  except  a  piratical 
publisher),  can  "  steal  the  brooms  ready-made."  The  Buccess  or 
failure  lies  not  in  the  materials,  but  in  the  making  of  the  brooms, 
and  no  dullard  can  make  anything,  even  if  he  steals  all  his  materialH. 
On  the  other  hand,  genius,  or  even  considerable  talent,  can  make  a 
great  deal,  if  it  chooses,  even  out  of  stolen  material — if  any  of  the 
material  of  literature  can  be  properly  said  to  be  stolen,  and  is  not 
gather  the  possession  of  whoever  likes  to  pick  it  up. 

On  this  view  of  the  matter,  the  only  real  plagiarism  is  that 
deflned  in  the  Latin  dictionary.  Playiarhis,  "  a  raau-stealer,  kid- 
napi>er  "  so  used  by  Cicero  and  Seneca.  Secondly,  "  a  literary  thief 
(one  who  gives  himself  out  to  be  the  author  of  another's  book)." 
Martial  uses  the  word  (i.  52)  : — 

"  My  books,  my  Quiotiaii,  to  thee 

I  eend — if  I  may  call  tliem  mine— 
For  still  your  Poet,  who  but  he, 

Ileciteti  the»n, — well,  if  tbey  repine, 
In  that  their  slavery  do  thou 

Come  to  their  reacae  and  befriend  tbem, 
And  raise  the  hue  and  cry,  and  vow 

The  band  that  wrote  them  novr  doth  send  tbom, 
You'll  aid  them  much  by  this  relief. 

And  bring  confusion  on  the  thief  1 " 

Here  "thief  is  plaf/iarius,  and  a  thief  the  rival  poet  is,  for  he 
gives  himself  out  to  be  the  author  of  another's  book,  and  steals  it 
ready-made. 

This  is  the  only  perfect  plagiarism,  according  to  the  definition — 
namely,  the  claiming  of  a  work  of  art  which  belongs  to  another  man. 
Now,  plainly  this  kind  of  plagiarism  is  rare,  nor  would  it  be  easy  to 
mention  a  case  in  which  it  has  been  successful.  In  a  number  of 
novels  we  meet  the  story  of  a  man  who  comes  into  possession  of  a 
book  in  manuscript,  perhaps  the  deposit  of  a  friend,  and  who 
publishes  the  work  as  a  performance  of  his  own.  Such  a  mau  is  a 
plaffiarius  ,•  he  casts  his  net  ( phya)  over  the  property  of  another.  In 
real  life  it  might  be  impossible  to  find  an  example  of  success  in  this 
kind  of  robbery.  There  are,  unluckily,  plenty  of  men  and  women 
who  take  credit,  among  their  relations  and  friends,  for  the  author- 
ship of  anonymous  books  which  have  been  successful.  They  arc 
"  claimants/'  like  the  Tichborne  pretender,  rather  than  successful 
plagiarists.  The  case  of  George  Eliot  and  "Adam  Bede"  is  well  known. 
There  was  a  person  named  Liggins  who  gave  himself  out  for  the 
author,  and  even  reaped  some  social  if  not  pecuniary  benefit.  In 
the  same  way,  but  on  a  smaller  scale,  there  were  various  pretenders 
to  the  honour  of  having  written  a  certain  essay  in  the  Saturday 
Review,  "  The  Girl  of  the  Period."  According  to  the  actual  writer, 
one  of  the  pretenders  was  a  clergyman.     About  twelve  years  ago  an 
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admired  poet  had  great  trouble  with  a  married  lady  who  asserted  that 
the  poet's  real  name  was  her  assumed  nom  de  ffuerre.  Her  husband, 
naturally,  was  well  deceived  by  this  fair  retinria  and  caster  of  the 
plaga  over  other  people's  poems.  Though  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  question  of  plagiarism,  let  us  commiserate  unlucky  persons  of 
letters  whose  real  names,  somehow,  sound  like  assumed  names.  It 
is  a  misfortune  they  can  scarcely  recover  from,  and  probably  many 
people  in  the  country  still  believe  that  Lord  Lytton  wrote  "  Erao 
Harrington  "  and  "  Richard  Fevcrel." 

Mr.  Liggins  did  not  succeed  in  the  long  run,  nor  does  literary 
history,  perhaps,  contain  a  single  example  of  the  triumph  of  a  literary 
Perkin  Warbcck.  Only  in  very  unusual  and  fantastic  circumstances 
could  he  hope  to  keep  the  goods  he  stole  ready-made.  In  the  last 
novel  on  this  situation,  the  pretender  had  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  true  author  of  the  MS.  was  drowned  at  sea.  Unlucky  and  ill- 
advised  pretender !  The  sea  invariably  gives  up  her  dead — in  novels. 
Short  of  such  an  unexpected  accident  as  the  sea's  not  giving  up  her 
dead,  how  is  the  true  plagiarist  to  feel  comfortable  with  his  stolen 
goods  ?  Almost  his  only  chance,  and  that  a  bad  one,  would  be  by 
way  of  translation  from  some  little-known  language.  Not  long  ago 
a  story  or  novel  by  a  modern  author  was  published  in  a  periodical. 
Presently  the  editor  got  a  letter  from  a  correspondent,  otfering  to 
furnish  '*  the  sequel  of  your  little  tale  from  the  Basque/'  or  whatever  the 
original  language  may  have  been.  Yes,  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  a 
language  safe  to  steal  from.  Let  me  confess  that,  in  a  volume  of 
tales  written  byway  of  holiday  tasks,  I  once  conveyed  a  passage  from 
the  Zulu.  There  could  not  have  been  a  more  bare-faced  theft,  and  no 
doubt,  in  the  present  inflamed  condition  of  the  moral  sense,  somebody 
would  have  denounced  me,  had  the  tale  been  successful.  But  as  long 
as  you  do  not  excite  the  pretty  passion  of  envy,  you  may  drive  the 
Zulu  cows  unnoticed.  There  were  only  about  tliree  lines  in  the 
passage  after  all.  The  coolness  of  plagiarism  has  occnsionally  been 
displayed  on  a  larger  scale,  as  when  a  novelist  boldly  took  a  whole 
battle  scene  out  of  Kiuglake's  "  History  of  the  Crimean  War."  He 
was  found  out,  but  he  did  not  seem  to  care  much.  Probably  this 
particularly  daring  theft  was  a  mere  piece  of  mischief — a  kind  of 
practical  joke.  What  other  explanation  can  be  given  of  Mr.  Disraeli's 
raid  on  M.  Thiers,  and  the  speech  about  General  Saint-Cyr  ?  Of 
course,  Mr.  Disraeli  could  have  made  a  better  speech  for  himself 
Thefts  of  this  kind,  like  certain  literary  forgeries,  are  prompted  by 
the  tricksy  spirit  of  Puck.  But  the  joke  is  not  in  good  taste,  and  is 
dangerous  to  play,  because  the  majority  of  mankind  will  fail  to  see 
the  fun  of  it,  and  will  think  the  thief  a  thief  in  sober  earnest.  Onlv 
a  humorous  race  would  have  made  a  God  of  Hermes,  who  stole  cattle 
from  the  day  hi>  mother  cradled  him. 
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From  these  and  similar  cases,  the  difficulty,  the  all  but  impossibility, 
of  successful  plagiarism  becomes  mauifcst.  If  you  merely  use  old 
ideas  (and  there  are  no  new  ideas),  and  so  produce  a  fresh  combina- 
tion, a  fresh  whole,  you  are  not  a  plagiarist  at  all.  IE  you  boldly 
annex  the  novel  ready-made,  either  by  way  of  translation,  or  pub- 
lication of  a  manuscript  not  your  own,  you  are  instantly  found  out, 
and  probably  never  get  back  your  reputation.  It  appears  that  Mr. 
harles  Reade,  in  the  "  Wandering  Heir/'  "  bodily  appropriated  " 
wenty  or  thirty  lines  of  a  little-known  poem  of  Dean  Swift's, 
descriptive  of  fashionable  life  in  Dublin.  Mr.  Reade  appears  to  have 
used  this  poem  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  public  think  it  was  his 
own  composition.  If  he  did,  he  acted,  to  say  the  least,  with  very 
great  rashness.  He  reckoned  without  the  unsuccessful  novelist,  and 
the  unsuccessful  novelista  family.  Of  course  he  was  " denounced  as 
a  plagiarist  by  two  anonymous  writers,  who  afterwards  turned  out  to 
be  a  not  very  successful  rival  novelist  and  his  wife/'  These  "  lynx- 
eyed  detectives  "  do,  pretty  often,  "  turn  out  to  be "  unsuccessful 
novelists  and  their  kinsmen.  Mr.  Reade  then  uttered  loud  cries  of 
wrath,  and  spoke  of  "  masked  batteries  manned  by  auonymuncula, 
seudo-nymuDCula^  and  skunkula."  * 
"  He  coiltcndcd  that  to  transplant  a  few  lines  out  of  Swift,  and 
to  weld  them  with  other  topics  in  a  heterogeneous  work,  was  not 
plagiarism,  but  one  of  every  true  inventor's  processes,  and  that  only 
an  inventor  could  do  it  well.''  The  whole  affair  was  not  worth 
much  consideration,  but  Mr.  Rcade's  theory  of  what  a  true  inventor 
might  lawfully  do  was  certainly  a  little  advanced.  A  lump  of  such 
a  brilliant  manufactured  article  as  a  poem  by  Swift  would  be  apt  to 
look  incongruous  even  iu  a  true  inventor's  prose,  and  certainly  was 
appropriated  ready-made.  If  Swift's  notions  about  Dublin  society  had 
been  adopted,  and  had  informed  the  prose  of  !Mr.  Reade,  a  legitimate 
use  would  have  been  made  of  the  material.  Or,  if  Mr.  Reade  had 
said,  "  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's  wrote  thus  on  the  subject,"  then 
once  more  the  propriety  of  the  quotation  would  have  been  unim- 
peachable. But  perhaps  the  former  of  these  suggestions  will  be 
demurred  to  by  our  moralists.  There  appears  to  be  an  idea  that  a 
novelist  must  acknowledge,  in  a  preface  or  in  footnotes,  every 
suggestion  of  fact  which  comes  to  him  from  any  quarter.  For 
example,  I  write  a  novel  in  which  a  man  is  poisoned  by  ciirari.  Am 
I  to  add  a  note  saying,  ''These  details  as  to  the  Macusi  tribe  are 
extracted  from  Wallace,  from  Bates,  and  from  Brett's  '  Indians  of 
Guiana '  (London :  Bell  and  Daldy.  187H).  I  have  also  to  ac- 
knowledge the  kind  as.sistancc  of  Professor  Von  Selber  of  Leiden. 
For  another  and  earlier  example  of  a  somewhat  similar  use  of  this 

•  "How  Charles  Eeade  Work«l ;"  St.  Jamet'a  OaxtUt,  M»y  3,  18^7. 
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dm^  dte  e3rJo>M  mar  eonaois 
Fcmnu^  dn  Bongoher.  to  wiioae 
eertua.  psdtoloekal  ohjcetioBa-" 

Tbu  kzad  of  tbiae  a  entoaarr  ud  apyrj|tgi«fag  xa  boob 
Itxraag,  bos  h  aeenu  iaeredxble  pedajxtrr  to 
ttons  ham  aatLon  of  vorki  of  haew.  Wnen.  Ae  Kcne  of  a 
and  tEe  massefs  of  tbe  ^geo^lea  dtaenbed  are  nist  kaovm  ft>  a 
bjr  penoical  experieoce,  lie  mut  gee  faia  iaSyrmaaaa.  oac  of  baak& 
For  exaaapte,  a&T  reader  of  tbe  fine  TsimiBe  of  Mr.  Faya'a  "^  Br 
ProTT^'  mi^t  fjscy  that  Mr.  Pajn  kad  ptiwed  kis  life  ir  tie 
Floverr  Load.  Bat  tkis  c»  betieroi  to  be  a  &fae  [■[■lawiii^  case! 
bjr  the  aorelac'*  m^enioot  nae  of  works  of  traTcL  Is  ^  bosad  fe> 
acknoftrledge  ererr  scrap  of  iBfaraiattoa  in  a  prefSMe  or  a  aoie  ?  Thr 
idea  is  ahsord.  A  noTd  would  hfrnwr  a  treatiae,  like  Bekko^s 
"  Cbancie^."  The  tSeet  of  tbis  cocscientioasiess  out  be  studied  m 
tbe  -'  Epicnmuk  ^  of  tbe  late  Mr.  TlKMaas  Moore,  vkere 
pleatifol  cisatioTLs,  o&  ererr  pa^e,  of  Egyptotogkts  for  tibe 
exploded.  Tbe  storr  wcnld  be  better  vickoot  tbe  aoces.  wko^  air 
Dseleas  in  tbe  a^  of  3fa*pero  and  Mariette.  Of  caatwc,  if  aar 
ncifvelist  can  make  bis  notes  as  del%ktfnl  as  Sir  Waiter  Scott's,  de 
more  be  giret  m  tbe  better  we  sball  be  pleased — prorided  thej  cohk 
at  tbe  ecd  of  tbe  rohime. 

All  ideas  are  old  ;  all  situations  bare  been  iarcnted  and  tried,  or 
almost  all.  ProbaUj  a  man  of  geuns  mipbt  make  a  good  atorr 
even  ont  of  a  selected  assortment  of  tbe  rerr  oUest  deriees  ia 
romance.  Miss  Tbackerar  made  capital  stories  oat  of  tbe  fiurr 
tales,  that  are  older  tban  Rameses  IL,  and  were  even  published  \n 
a  scribe  of  tbat  monarcb's.  Gire  Mr.  Besant  or  Mr.  Stereaaoa  two 
kyrera,  and  insist  tbat,  in  telling  tbese  lorers'  tale,  the  following  inci- 
dents tball  occnr : 

A  ffprained  AmUe. 

An  Attack  by  a  Bull. 

A  Propr/$al  in  a  Comerrairjfry^  watched  bg  a  Jernitm*  RirmJ. 

A  Lo$t  Will. 

An  Intercepted  Ctnrreapondemee. 
Eren  oat  of  tbese  incidents  it  is  probable  tbat  eitber  of  tbe 
antbors  mentioned  oonld  produce  a  novel  tbat  would  sootbe  pain 
and  cbarm  exile.  Xor  would  tber  be  accused  of  plagiarism,  beeaeie 
tbe  ideas  are,  eren  bj  the  moat  ignorant  or  euTious,  recognised  as 
part  of  tbe  common  stock-in-trade. 

Now,  it  is  a  fact  tbat  almost  erery  notion  and  situation  is  as  modi 
part  of  the  common  stodc-in-trade  as  those  old  friends.  Hie  "  Odjaaej,** 
for  example,  might  be  shown  to  contain  almost  all  the  matoial  of 
the  romance  that  is  accepted  as  outside  of  ordinarjr  experience. 
For  instance,  in  "  She "  we  find  a  wondrous  woman,  wko  holds  a 
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num  in  her  hollow  caves  (note  the  caveSf  there  are  caves  in  Homer)^ 
and  oflfers  him  the  gift  of  immortality.  Obviously  this  is  the  position  of 
Odysseus  and  Calypso.  Rousseau  remarked  that  the  whole  plot  of  the 
''Odyssey  ''  would  have  been  ruined  by  a  letter  from  Odysseus  to  Pene- 
lope. Rousseau  had  not  studied  Wolf ;  but  had  letters  been  commonly 
written  in  Homer's  time,  the  poet  would  have  bribed  one  of 
Penelope's  women  to  intercept  them.  Homer  did  not  use  that 
incident,  because  he  did  not  need  it  j  but  all  his  incidents  were  of 
primeval  antiquity,  even  in  his  own  time ;  he  plagiarized  them  from 
popular  stories ;  he  stole  the  Cyclops  almost  ready-made.* 

There  are,  doubtless^  exceptions  to  this  rule  of  the  universality 
and  public  character  of  the  stock  of  fiction.  These  exceptions  are 
rather  of  an  empirical  sort,  and  should  be  avoided  chiefly  for  the 
sake  of  weak  brethren,  who  go  about  writing  long  letters  in  the  news- 
papers. 

A  few  instances  may  be  given  from  personal  experience.  A 
novelist  once  visited  the  writer  in  high  spirits.  Certain  events  of  a 
most  extraordinary  nature  had  just  occurred  to  him,  events  which 
would  appear  incredible  if  I  ventured  to  narrate  them.  My  visitor 
meant  to  make  them  the  subject  of  a  story,  which  he  sketched. 
But  you  can't  "  I  said  ;  "  that's  the  plot  of  '  Ferdinand's  FoHy/  " 
and  I  named  a  book  which  had  just  arrived  sub  luminis  oras.  He  had 
,ot  heard  of  "  Ferdinand's  Folly,"  but  he  went  away  sad,  for  he  was  a 
oung  man  that  had  been  robbed  of  a  great  opportunity.  But  he  was 
presently  consoled  by  receiving  a  letter  from  another  author,  a  gentle- 
man of  repute  in  more  than  one  branch  of  literature.  "  I  have  just  read 
your  '  Daisy's  Dream,'  "  said  this  author,  "  and  1  find  that  there  is  a 
scene  in  it  which  is  also  in  my  unpublished  work,  '  Psamathoe.'  " 
He  then  described  the  scene,  which  certainly  did  appear  of  glaring 
originality — if  anything  could  be  original.  "  Nobody  will  believe  two 
people  could  have  invented  this ;  and  what  am  I  to  do  ?  "  said  the 
second  unfortunate  author ;  and  indeed  I  do  not  know  what  he  did, 
or  whether  "  Psamathoe  "  was  punished  by  an  early  doom  for  her 
unconscious  plagiarism.  The  study  of  the  diffusiou  of  poptilar  tales 
seems  to  show  that  there  is  no  incident  which  may  not  be  invented 
over  and  over  again — in  Siberia,  or  Samoa.  These  coincidences  will 
also  occur  in  civilized  literature ;  but  some  examples  arc  so  astonish- 
ing that  the  small  fry  of  moralists  are  certain  to  shout  "  Stop  thief." 
On  the  whole,  an  author  thus  anticipated  had  better  stop  before  they 
shout,  but  it  was  the  merest  accident  that  gave  pause  to  the  two 
novelists  of  these  anecdotes.  Alas  I  unconscious  of  their  doom,  the 
little  victims  might  have  published. 

Another  very  hard  case  lately  came  under  my  notice.     A  novelist 
invented  and  described  to  me  a  situation  which  was  emphatically  new, 
*  *  Gerland  :  "  Alt-Griechiscfae  Miirchea  io  der  Odyaaee." 
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adaptation  was  at  least  as  Yivid  and  romantic  as  the  original  coDcep- 
tion,  which,  again^  might  occur,  and  may  have  occurred,  separately  to 
minds  in  Japan  and    in  Peru. 

I  have  chiefly  spoken  of  plagiarism  in  fiction,  for  there  is  little 
need  to  speak  of  plagiarism  in  poetry.  Frobahly  no  man  or  woman 
(apart  from  claiming  a  ready-made  article  not  their  own)  ever  con- 
sciously plagiarized  in  verse.  The  araallcst  poetaster  has  too  much 
vanity  to  borrow  on  purpose.  Unconsciously  even  great  men  (Scott 
confesses  in  one  case)  have  remembered  and  repeated  the  ideas  or 
the  rhythm  of  others.  In  a  recent  Jubilee  Ode  one  reads  (indeed 
it  is  quoted  in  a  newspaper  article  on  plagiarism) : 


"  Deep-based  on  ancient  riglit  as  on  thy  people's  will 
Thy  role  endures  unahattered  still." 


The  debt  to  the  Laureate's  Terse  is  not  to  be  mistaken;  but  no 
less  unmistakable  is  the  absence  of  consciousness  of  this  in  the 
author.  When  I  was  a  freshman,  and  when  Mr.  Swinburne  was 
the  new  poet,  I  wrote  a  (most  justly  unsuccessful)  Newdigate,  in 
which  I  thought  there  was  a  good  line.     Somebody's  hands  were 

said  to  be 

t"  Made  of  a  red  rose  swooning  into  white. " 
i'his  seemed  "  all  wery  capital,"  like  matrimony  to  Mr.  Weller,  till 
I  found,  in  "  Chastelard,"  somebody's  hand 


'  Made  of  a  red  rose  thai  has  turned  to  white," 


The  mind  of  the  unconscious  plagiarist  had  not  been  wholly  in- 
active, as  the  word  "  swooning "  shows,  but  it  was  a  direct  though 
unintentional  robbery.  No  robberies,  in  verse,  are  made,  I  think, 
with  more  malice  prepense  than  this  early  larceny. 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  plagiarist  appears  to  be  a  decidedly  rare 
criminal,  whereas  charges  of  plagiarism  have  always  been  as  common 
as  blackberries.  An  instructive  example  is  that  of  Moliere  and 
*'  Lcs  Precieuses."  Everything  in  it,  cried  Somaise  and  Do  Villiers, 
is  from  the  Abbe  de  Pure,  the  Italians,  and  Chapuzeau.  But  some- 
how none  of  these  gallant  gentlemen  did,  in  fact,  write  "  Les 
Precieuses  Ridicules,"  nor  anything  that  anybody  except  the  Molieriate 
ever  heard  of. 

The  laudable  anxiety  of  the  Somaises  of  all  time  for  literary 
honesty  would  be  more  laudable  still  if  they  did  not  possess  a  little 
vice  of  their  own.  It  is  not  a  vice  of  which  any  man  is  the  fanfaron : 
the  delicate  veiled  passion  of  Envy.  Indeed,  these  lynx-eyed  ones 
have  a  bad  example  in  their  predecessor,  Mr.  Alexander  Pope. 

Mr.  Pope  had  a  friend  who  became  an  enemy — Mr.  Moore,  who 
took  the  name  of  Smythe.  This  Mr.  Moore-Smythe  wrote  a 
comedy,  ''The  Rival  Modes,"  played  in   1727,  wherein  the  persons 
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occasionally  dropped  into  poetry,  printed  in  italics.      On  March  18, 

1728,  an  anonymous  correspondent  in  the  Daily  Journal  accused 
Mr.  Pope  of  having  plagiarized  certain  verses  from  this  comedy,  and 
published  them  in  the  third  volume  of  his  "  Miscellanies  "  : 

"  *Tis  tbu«  that  vanity  coquettes  rewards, 
A  youth  of  frolics,  an  ola  age  of  cards  " — 

and  so  forth.  There  was  no  doubt  that  these  verses,  after  appearing 
in  the  *'  Rival  Modes,*'  came  out  in  Pope's   *'  Miscellanies."      But  in 

1729,  in  the  enlarged  edition  of  the  "  Dunciad/'  Pope  quoted  the 
anonymous  letters  (there  were  two),  and  maintained  that  the  verses 
were  his  own,  and  that  Moore-Smythe  was  the  plagiarist.  Ue  had 
given  Smythe  leave  to  use  them  (the  men  had  once  been  on  good 
terms),  and  had  suggested  their  withdrawal  later.  Pope  then,  on  a 
quarrel  with  Smythe,  published  them,  and  antedated  them  (1723), 
"  in  order  to  found  or  support  the  charge  of  plagiarism  against 
Smythe."  And  Mr.  Alexander  Pope  himself  (like  Conkey  in 
*'  Oliver  Twiat ")  was  his  own  anonymous  accuser,  bringing  the 
charge  against  himself,  that  he  might  retort  it  on  the  luckless  Moor>- 
Smythe.  But  Mr.  Moore-Smythe  was  in  one  respect  well  advised : 
he  made  no  reply. 

Though  it  appears  from  this  anecdote,  as  told  in  Mr.  Carruthers' 
Life  of  Pope,  that  people  who  bring  charges  of  plagiarism  are 
not  invariably  of  a  delicate  morality,  yet  a  review  of  the  whole 
topic  cannot  but  console  the  moralist.  Mr.  ^latthcw  Arnold  assigns  to 
morality  but  a  poor  8even<eighths  in  the  composition  of  human  life. 
But  we  see  that  morality  has  far  more  interest  and  importauoe 
than  this  estimate  allows.  A  masterpiece  of  mere  art  in  poetry  or 
fiction  might  be  published  (1  wish  it  were  probable)  without  exciting 
one  hundredth  part  of  the  interest  provoked  by  the  charge  of  steal* 
ing  half  a  page.  Thus  we  learn  that  Art  is  of  no  importauce  at  all 
in  comparison  with  Conduct.  A  good  new  book  is  murmured  aboot 
at  a  few  dinner  parties.  A  wicked  new  action — say  the  purloinio^, 
real  or  alleged,  of  twenty  lines — is  thundered  about  from  the  house-tofi 
and  flashed  along  all  the  network  of  electric  wires  from  London  (o 
San  Francisco.  While  men  have  this  overpowering  interest  in  moralt, 
who  can  despair  of  humanity  ? 

A.    LiAHQ. 
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iN  no  country  has  there  been  through  many  centuries  a  more 
continuous  discussion  of  the  questions  of  practical  politics  than 
in  England.  In  no  country  has  the  interest  in  politics  been  diffused 
more  widely  through  the  whole  community.  But  there  has  been  no 
corresponding  activity  in  the  philosophical  study  of  the  nature  of 
society  and  the  State.  Hobbes  and  Herbert  Spencer  are  almost  the 
only  two  English  philosophers  who  have  treated  politics  as  an 
integral  part  of  a  complete  philosophical  system :  and  it  might  be 
shown  that  the  monarchical  prejudices  of  Hobbes  and  the  indi- 
vidualist prejudices  of  Spencer  have  hindered  them  from  even  so 
adequate  a  treatment  of  the  nature  of  the  State  as  their  philosophical 
theories  admitted.  We  can  hardly  reckon  the  brilliant  political 
Essays  of  Hume  in  this  connection,  for  Hume  was  professedly  a 
destroyer  of  systems,  and  his  attention  to  politics  and  to  history 
went  along  with  his  despair  of  metaphysics.  The  political  writings 
of  Locke  and  of  John  Stuart  Mill  have  not  only  a  permanent 
interest  for  the  student  of  political  ideas,  but  have  eierciscd  iu 
different  ways  a  direct  influence  on  the  course  of  political  events ; 
but  this  influence  was  direct,  very  much  because  both  Locke  and 
Mill  wrote  on  politics  more  as  politicians  than  as  philosophers. 
Locke  makes  no  explicit  link  between  his  theory  of  knowledge  and 
his  theory  of  government,  though  both  were  given  to  the  world 
about  the  same  time  ;  in  fact,  the  ideas  of  a  "  law  of  nature  "  and 
"natural  rights,"  on  which  his  political  doctrines  rest,  belong  to 
that  manner  of  thinking  which  the  analytic  method  of  the  Essay 
mainly  contributed  to  discredit.  Hume  attacked  the  idea  of 
"  social  contract  "  by  using  just  such  weapons  as  Locke  had  used 
in  attacking  "  innate  ideas."     In   the    case   of    Mill   the    careful 
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reader  can  trace  the  connection  between  the  psychical  atomism  (for  he 
treats  sensations  as  if  they  were  pyschical  atoms)  which  forms  the 
fundamental  assumption  in  his  theory  of  knowledge  and  the  indi- 
vidnalism  out  of  which  his  practical  interest  in  human  well-being 
helped  him  partially  to  escape ;  but,  though  Mill  himself  was  fully 
aware  of  the  ultimate  interdependence  of  different  departments  of 
human  thought  and  human  prejadicCj  and  though  he  regarded 
himself  as  fighting  for  the  same  cause  of  progress  in  his  "  Logic  "  and 
"  Examination  of  Hamilton"  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  his  "  Liberty*' 
and  "  Representative  Government  '*  on  the  other,  yet  the  two  sets  of 
works  are  obviously  addressed  to  different  classes  of  readers,  and  it 
requires  the  diligence  of  the  student  to  see  more  than  a  biographical 
connection  ;  andj  in  any  case.  Mill  was  concerned  with  practical  ques- 
tions about  the  limits  of  government-action  and  the  arrangement  of 
representative  bodies,  not  with  the  primary  and  more  strictly  philo- 
sophical questions  about  the  nature  of  the  State.  In  fact,  the  inte: 
preoccupation  of  the  most  vigorous  English  minds  in  the  immediate! 
practical  problems  of  legislation  and  administration  has  diverted  atten 
tionfrom  an  investigation  of  the  ultimate  principles  on  which  government 
is  based.  And,  while  it  has  been  an  enormous  advantage  that  those 
amongst  us  who  have  written  about  government  have  themselves  had 
some  practical  acquaintance  with  what  legislation  and  administration 
meant,  we  have  lost  something,  not  only  in  clearness  of  theory  but 
in  consistency  and  firmness  of  practice,  because  the  elementary  terms 
of  political  discussion  have  passed  current  \nthout  having  their  value 
scientifically  tested.  In  Grermany,  on  the  other  hand,  some  of  the 
very  best  energy  of  philosophical  thinking  has  been  devoted  to  the 
doctrine  of  rights  and  the  nature  and  functions  of  the  State ;  bat, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  political  liberty  is  not  yet  very  well  known  in 
Germany,  we  may  occasionally  complain  (echoing  the  complaint  of 
Aristotle)  that  the  Sophists,  or  Professors,  who  profess  to  teach 
itoAjtik^,  or  Staatslehre,  have  no  practical  experience  of  their  subject, 
while  the  practical  politicians  of  our  own  coimtry  hare  not  raised 
their  knowledge  of  the  State  from  the  domain  of  experience  to 
of  thought. 

This  scarcity  of  English  political  philosophy  gives  a  peculi 
importance  to  the  portion  of  the  last  issued  volume  of  the  lata 
Professor  Green's  "  Philosophical  Works,''  which  contains  his 
"Lectures  on  the  Principles  of  Political  Obligation."*  The  same 
metaphysical  subtlety,  which  had  been  already  applied  to  the  Theory 
of  Knowledge  and    the  Theory  of  Ethics,    is    here    directed   to   % 


ns^^ 
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•  "  Works  of  Tbomaa  Hill  Green,  I&te  Fellow  of  Bjklliol  CoUego  ud  Wl>v$«'» 
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criticism  of  political  theories  and  to  the  attempt  thereby  to  arrive 
at  a  more  adequate  doctrine  of  political  rights  and  obligations.  To 
those  who  knew  Professor  Green  personally,  this  part  of  hia  Works 
has  an  additional  and  very  special  significance ;  for  here  we  have  the 
meeting-point  between  the  speculative  and  the  practical  interests, 
which  to  onlookers  might  seem  to  be  two  divergent  channels  in  which 
his  life  ran,  but  which  in  his  own  mind  were  united  and  tended  in 
the  same  direction.  The  painstaking  pursuit  of  philosophical  truth 
and  the  endeavour  in  all  things  to  be  the  good  citizen  and  the 
honest  politician  were  cquaUy  characteristic  of  the  man,  and  sprang 
from  a  common  source  of  earnestness  and  sincerity.  His  conscience 
was  equally  exacting  in  speculation  and  in  practice.  His  philo- 
sophical thinking  was  to  him  no  mere  exercise  of  intellectual 
ingenuity,  but  provided  the    basis  of  his  conduct  and  influenced  the 

[B  details  of  his   actions   to  an  extent  very  rare  even  amongst  those 

"  whom  we  consider  the  most  conscientious  of  men.  He  neither 
despised  the  small  matters  of  local  politics,  nor  forgot  the  wider 
interests  of  mankind.  He  went  straight  from  the  declaration  of  the 
poE,  when  he  was  elected  a  town  councillor,  to  lecture  on  "  The 
Critique  of  Pure  Reason."     He  was  robbed  of  his  sleep  by  thinking 

A  about  the  Eastern  Question,  and  dreading  lest  the  country  should  be 
driven,  by  motives  "  of  which  perhaps  a  diffused  desire  for  excite- 
ment has  been  the  most  innocent,^'  *  into  what  he  regarded  as  an 
indefensible  and  unrighteous  war.  His  strong  opinions  on  the 
liquor  traffic  were  in  his  own  mind  directly  connected  with  his 
conception  of  the  ethical  end  and  the  nature  of  rights, 

B  The  late  Mark  Pattison  f  thought  it  must  have  been  due  to  "  a 
certain  puzzled-headedness  "  on  the  part  of  the  Professor  that  he,  "  a 
staunch  Liberal,"  should  have  imported  into  Oxford  "  an  a  priori 
philosophy,  which  under  various  disguises  aims  at  exempting  man 
from  the  order  of  Nature,  and  making  him  into  a  unique  being 
whose  organism  is  not  to  be  subject  to  the  uniform  laws  which 
govern  all  other  being  that  is  known  to  us."  It  was,  in  any  case^ 
firom  no  want  of  thinking  and  puzzling  over  problems,  that  Professor 
Green  was  at  once  "  a  staunch  Ldberal "  and  an  "  <i  priori  philo- 
sopher." Mark  Pattison's  phrase,  "  exempting  Man  from  the  order 
tof  Nature,"  must  be  challenged  on  behalf  alike  of  Kant  and  Green, 
"Who  by  no  means  deny  that  Man  is  a  part  of  Nature,  and  that 
human  actions  are  natural  events,  but  who  do  deny  that  Man  can  be 
understood  if  he  be  considered  as  merely  a  part  of  Nature  and  his 
actions  merely  as  natural  events.  But  that  question  must  be  left  for 
the  present. 

There  is  a  remarkable  passage  in  the  "Autobiography"  of  J,  S.  Mill 
(pp.  273-276),  where  he  says: — 

•  CC  ••  PhfloBophical  Worka,"  iL  p.  476.         t  See  hw  "  Memoirs,"  pp.  167, 242. 
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''  The  difference  between  these  two  schools  of  philosophy,  that  of  Inttxition 
and  that  of  Experience  and  Association,  ia  not  a  mere  matter  of  abstract 
Bpeculation  ;  it  is  full  of  practical  consequences,  and  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
all  the  greatest  differences  of  practical  opinion  in  an  age  of  progress.  Tha 
practical  reformer  has  continually  to  demand  that  changes  be  made  in  tliiogi 
which  are  supported  by  powerful  and  widely  spread  feelings,  or  to  questioo 
the  apparent  necessity  and  indefeasibleness  of  estabUshed  facts;  and  it  if 
often  an  indispensable  part  of  his  argument  to  show  how  those  powerful  feel- 
ings had  their  origin,  and  how  those  facts  came  to  seem  neceesary  and  inde- 
feasible. There  is  therefore  a  natural  hostility  between  him  and  apbllosophj 
which  discourages  the  explanation  of  feelings  and  moral  ianAa  by  circum- 
stances and  association,  and  prefers  to  treat  them  as  ultimate  elements  of 
human  nature ;  a  philosophy  which  is  addicted  to  holding  up  favourite 
doctrines  as  intuitive  truths,  and  deems  intuition  to  be  the  voice  of  Nature 
and  of  God,  speaking  with  an  authority  higher  than  that  of  our  reason.  In 
particular,  I  have  long  felt  that  the  prevailing  tendency  to  regard  all  the 
marked  distinctions  of  human  character  as  innate,  and  in  the  main  indelible, 
and  to  ignore  the  irresistible  proofs  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  those 
differences,  whether  between  individuals,  races,  or  sexes,  are  such  as  not  only 
might  but  naturally  M*ould  be  produced  by  differences  in  circumstances,  is 
one  of  the  chief  hindrances  to  the  rational  treatment  of  great  social  questions, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  stumbling-blocks  to  human  improvement.  This 
tendency  has  its  source  in  the  intuitional  metaphysics  which  characterized 
the  reaction  of  the  nineteenth  century  against  the  eighteenth,  and  it  is  a 
tendency  so  agreeable  to  human  indolence,  as  well  as  to  conservative  interests 
generally,  that  unless  attacked  at  the  very  root,  it  is  sure  to  be  carried  to  even 
a  greater  length  than  is  really  justiHed  by  the  more  moderate  forms  of  the 
intuitional  philosophy.  That  philosophy  had  ruled  the  thought  of  Europe  for 
the  greater  part  of  a  century.  My  father's  Analysis  of  the  Mind,  my  on 
Logic,  and  Professor  Bain's  great  treatise,  had  attempted  to  reintroduce 
better  mode  of  philosophizing,  latterly  with  quite  as  much  success  as  could) 
expected ;  but  I  had  for  some  time  felt  that  the  mere  contrast  of  the  two 
philosophies  was  not  enough,  that  there  ought  to  be  a  hand-to-band  fight 
between  them,  that  controversial  as  well  as  expository  writings  were  needed, 
and  that  the  time  was  come  when  such  controversy  would  be  useful." 

These  cousideratious  Mill  assigns  as  his  special  reason  for  refatiii; 
Sir  William  Hamilton. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  was  a  Whig,  it  is  true  (and  a  ^Tixg  in 
those  days  was  stitl  a  Liberal) ;  but  undoubtedly  the  doctrine  vi 
*'  intuitive  truths  "  has  served  as  a  convenient  formula  under  whidk 
time-honoured  delusions  and  abuses  have  been  sheltered  from  the 
attacks  of  critical  analysis  and  reforming  zeaJL  The  "intuitional 
metaphysics^^  of  this  country  and  the  so-called  ''spiritualist 
philosophy  which  flourished  in  France  under  the  restored  monarchy, 
have  both  beeu  associated  with  the  maintenance  of  existing  » 
and  institutions  in  society,  politics,  and  religion.  The  supporters 
these  Intuitionalist  systems  very  often  pointed  to  the  triumphs  of 
the  Kantian  Criticism  and  sometimes  of  the  post- Kantian  Idealism 
in  Germany,  glad  to  use  the  sanction  of  great  names  where  tliey 
were  available,  without  committing  themselves  to  speculative  theories 
which  had  the  reputation  of  being  vaguely   "  dangerous."     ThoM, 
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too,  who  first  introduced  the  names  and  theories  of  the  German 
philosophers  were  generally  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  reaction 
against  the  French  Revolution — Coleridge  most  conspicuously,  De 
Quincey  and  others  following  in  the  same  line.  In  Thomas  Love 
Peacock's  "  Nightmare  Abbey  "  the  "  Kantian "  philosopher,  Mr. 
Flosky,  is  represented  as  an  extreme  obscurantist  reactionary ;  his 
very  name,  by  an  old-fashioned  etymology,  signifying  "  the  lover  of 
darkness.^*  Certainly  Ilegel  was  a  Prussian  Conservative,  and 
Schelling  seemed  to  lead  the  way  through  mysticism  back  into  the 
fold  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  but  people  would  appear  to  have  for- 
gotten how  the  aged  Kant,  with  tears  in  his  eyes^  said  his  Nunc 
diviittls  on  hearing  of  the  proclamation  of  the  French  Republic, 
and  how  Fichtc  was  the  intellectual  father  of  Gcrmau  Socialism. 
Mill  and  Pattison  might  also  have  remembered  that  liobbes  was  an 
Absolutist,  and  that  Hume  became  more  and  more  a  Tory  without 
becoming  less  a  sceptic ;  and  it  has  not  yet  been  explicitly  proved 
that  there  is  a  logical  connection  between  "  philosophic  doubt "  and 
support  of  the  Tory  party.  From  a  man's  philosophical  speculations 
we  cannot  always  predict  his  attitude  in  practical  politics.  But  the 
mistake  in  the  statements  both  of  Mill  and  Pattison  lies  in  the 
assumption  that  the  a  priori  philosophy  of  Kant  and  his  followers 
is  identical  with  the  "  intuitional  metaphysics  "  which  had  been  the 
familiar  object  of  attack  to  the  English  Empiricists.  The 
resemblance  between  the  answers  to  Hume  of  Kant  and  of  Reid 
is  slight  and  superficial,  compared  with  the  difference  between  them. 
And  the  attitude  of  Hegel  to  the  problems  of  knowledge  and  of  life 
is  distinct  both  from  the  old  metaphysics  and  the  new  empiricism, 
Tlie  German  Idealist  is  equally  distasteful  to  the  defender  of  "  innate 
ideas  "  or  "  intuitive  truths  "  and  to  their  assailant — because  he  is 
apt  to  be  misunderstood  by  both.  And,  if  we  pass  to  the  more 
practical  applicatiou  of  philosophy,  there  wouid  be  more  reason  for 
classing  Hegel  and  his  followers  along  with  Comte  than  with  the 
obscurantist  theologians  whom  Pattison  disliked  and  the  obstruc- 
tionist Conservatives  whom  Mill  opposed.  Comte,  it  is  true, 
presents  a  double  face :  he  is  both  of  the  Revolution  and  against  it. 
And  the  same  remark  really  applies  to  Hegel.  Hence  it  is  no 
wonder  that  opposite  parties  should  have  started  from  the  same  great 
school,  and  that  Catholic  and  Positivist,  Conservative  and  Socialist, 
should  have  found  weapons  in  the  same  armoury.  Which  is  the 
truer  interpreter  it  is  of  course  important  to  decide  j  and  it  does 
not  always  follow  that  the  initiator  of  new  ideas  will  himself  be  the 
best  judge  of  their  practical  tendency. 

Another  side  to  the  mistake  in  Pattison's  remark  about  Green  is 
the  failure  to  appreciate  fully  the  change  that  has  come  over  English 
Liberalism.     During   the   last  century  and  the  earlier  part  of  the 
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present  century,  the  friends  of  social  and  political  reform  were  engaged 
in  a  struggle  mainly  against  mischievous  interference  with  indiridual 
liberty  on  the  part  of  a  government  which  chiefly  represented  the 
influence  and  interests  of  a  hereditary  ruling  class :  thus  Libcrahsm 
came  to  be  identified  with  the  criticism  and  removal  of  repressive 
laws  and  institutions,  and  an  intellectual  basis  for  such  a  policy  vai 
naturally  found  in  a  philosophy  of  critical  analysis.  It  was  io  Um 
same  spirit  that  Locke,  the  father  of  English  Empiricisin,  critidied 
the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas  and  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  oC 
kings.  And  this  alliance  between  Empiricism  in  philosophy  and 
Liberalism  in  politics  continued  with  few  exceptions  to  the  time  of 
John  Stuart  Mill,  whose  philosophical  creed  remained,  on  the  wbole^ 
in  its  intellectual  aspects  what  his  father  had  taught  him,  however 
modified  by  emotional  sympathies,  but  whose  political  ideas  underwent 
a  greater  change  than  he  himself  was  aware  of.  The  efforts  d 
Liberals  having  passed  from  the  merely  negative  work  of  removing 
mischievous  State-action  to  the  more  positive  ta«k  of  employing  tlu 
power  of  a  government,  which  is  now,  more  or  less,  the  real  rq«»> 
tentative  of  the  ''geneial  will,"  in  behalf  of  the  w«U-heing  of  the  «Mi- 
mnnity,  it  is  natural  and  neoesaary  that  the  intellectual  bask  of  the 
new  political  creed  ahoold  be  finnd  in  a  philosophy  of  cooatroctioa. 
and  not  in  one  of  mariy  negative  cciticiBn  and  analysia.  Tim 
there  is  a  real  affinity  between  the  newer  stages  of  Radicalism  aadt 
political  phiioaopfaj  snch  as  that  of  Hegel  or  of  Comte,  apart  froB 
the  special  infloenoe  of  Pmasian  bareancncy  in  the  one  case  and  the 
admiration  for  mediieval  Catholicbm  in  the  other,  which  are,  after 
nllj  rhenenta  bdopging  mare  to  the  idiosyncvasy  of  the  phiiaaophH| 
tiMB  to  the  Mwnct  of  the  ideas  of  'whaA  fliey  are  the  mast  nobifl 
miieaentativee» 

These  naaaiki  mast  not,  howcwi,  he  taken  as  implying  that  Prcrfiesior 
GtSMi  wee  oaly  « fk»  impoiter *  (to  adopt  M&rk  Pattiaon's  phnae)«( 
a  Ganwa  |Aflo>e|iij.  It  is  raiWr  wawm  to  hear  him  daawd  m 
,^tof  ^theBagiishsAoolef  niftiieiii'^  He  vcmU  certainly  afll 
have  aidoiowledlsed  the  tide  timiuH  aad  it  is  nalij-  iMionii«i»— 
anlcss  it  be  very  cardatty  qaa&fied.  If  we  are  to  couwet  him  witk 
ai^  paitieedar  aaases  of  phOeeafihaB,  it  waaU  he  least  mialei^ing  l» 
n^'thiMlhecanoeladlKaaitlyAnilolleaaaAralotlehgrKjuit  Now« 
this  is  j«ist  what  m^s^t  hai«  heea  aasd  of  Hcyd  himsflf;  for,  if  Hegel 
had  no  olhar  rhaas  to  rn^hnliiiSL  he  voaii  hme  iShm,  that  fiist  ef 
■ladtiBfUbMi^hito  he  tally  vaisalaoiaHiappnciitod  the  Onefat. 
Htftrtiaf  Id  HegeC  Gteca  i»  leficatad  to  have  said,  **  It  moat  all  be 
doM  oivor  agaia  *— «.a«  ha  adadttsd  tke  geaeral  vali£tw  of  UesdTt 
t^sttlwn  to  the  «a|$e^i«Ok  aad,  la  afpeBaaoe.  menAy  uayiAohipaJ 
lethod  of  Raat«  aad  to  the  earvrrab  tuuaa  the  old  metaphyaies)  hi 
K«it>i  giliBi  of  «i^  of  thaiHi^  aad  ^mO^  of  which  Kaal 
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himBelf  had  implicitly  made  an  end ;  but  he  considered  the  Hegelian 
ttempt  to  read  off  the  whole  secret  of  the  Universe,  to  fill  up  the 
whole  contents  of  the  Eternal  Self-consciousness,  premature  and  over- 
hasty,  and  he  set  himself  to  do  some  small  part  of  the  vast  work  in 
a  more  modest  spirit  and  with  special  reference  to  the  English  theories 
which  he  found  occupying  the  field.* 

There  is  a  brief  but  important  reference  to  Greek  philosophy  in 
the  lectures  on  Political  Obligation  (§  39),  where  it  is  said  that,  just 
because  Plato  and  Aristotle  regarded  man  as  finding  his  end  in  the 
end  of  the  State,  they  founded  a  true  theory  of  rights.  In  the 
"  Prolegomena  to  Ethics  "  it  was  argued  that  Greek  ethics  were  defec- 
tive, not  in  defining  the  end  as  self-satisfaction  or  self-realization 
{ivfpyiia  x^v^rfq),  but  because,  in  the  stage  of  moral  and  social 
progress  then  attained,  this  self-realization  was  only  possible  to  a  few, 
and  80  here  it  is  said,  "  Practically,  it  is  only  the  Greek  man  that 
Aristotle  regards  as  (pvou  iroA/rijc,  but  the  Greek  conception  of 
citizenship  once  established  was  applicable  to  all  men  capable  of  a 
common  interest.'*  As  Aristotle  concludes  his  "  Ethics"  bypassing 
on  to  Politics,  because  the  good  life  can  only  be  fully  realized  by  the 
citizen  of  the  good  State,  so  Green's  view  of  Ethics  is  completed  by 
his  view  of  Politics ;  because  he  conceives  that  the  function  of  the 
State  is  to  make  it  possible  for  men  to  realize  themselves,  which  they 
can  only  do  by  attaining  a  good  that  is  a  common  good.  In  the 
ethical  writings  the  phrase  "  self-satisfaction  '*  or  "  self-realization  " 
is  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous,  in  the  political  "  common  good  '* 
(which,  however,  is  used  quite  as  much  in  the  ethical) ;  but  it  is  just 
because  to  Green  these  terms  are  identical  expressions  of  the  end  for 
man  that  his  ethics  can  escape  the  reproach  of  being  only  the  Egoistic 
Hedonism  he  professedly  rejected  come  back  under  a  disguised  form. 
"  If  the  end  be  self-realization,'^  it  might  be  objected,  "  does  it  not 
depend  entirely  on  the  individual  what  he  chooses  to  do?  The 
pleasure-seeker  might  say  he  was  realizing  himself  quite  as  much  as 
the  patriot  or  the  philanthropist,  and  how  can  you  prove  him  wrong  ?" 
He  can  only  be  proved  wrong,  if  it  be  shown  that  the  self  in  a  human 
being  is  something  other  than  a  mere  series  of  feelings,  and  so  in  its 
true  nature  other  than  a  mere  subject  for  pleasurable  sensations. 
And  Green  argues  that  the  self  is  other  than  a  mere  series  of  feelings 
just  because  it  is  what  renders  possible  the  consciousness  of  a  series 
of  feelings  :  the  self-consciousness,  which  is  manifested  in  them,  must 
yet  be  other  than  they ;  for,  as  J.  S.  Mill  himself  had  seen,  it  was  a 
paradox  "  that  what  is  only  a  series  of  feelings  should  be  aware  of 

*  It  ifl  worth  calL'og  attention  to  the  very  great  degree  in  which  the  questions  dis- 
and  the  phraseology  adopted  in  the  "LectureB  on  Political  ObllRntion  "  are 
ine<l  l)y  Locke's   •"  Treatise  of  Civil  Govermaent.''     (Jrttn's  iK)lemic   a^aitittt 
e's  theory  of  knowledge  has  uot  prevented  hia  sympathy  with  the  most  politicaUy 
import&ot  English  book  on  the  nature  of  government. 
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iticlf  as  a  aeries  *  In  this  fact  of  self-consciousness,  discovered  ty 
examination  of  mental  phenomena,  Green  tiDcls  the  metaphvBical 
basis  of  Ethics ;  on  the  other  side,  the  interpretation  of  self-realiza- 
tion as  the  realization  of  a  common  good  is  what  makes  the  con- 
nection between  Etlucs  and  Politics.  "  The  good  which  &  man  seeki 
for  himself  is  not  a  succession  of  pleasures,  but  objects  which,  wheu 
realized,  are  permanent  contributions  to  a  social  good  which  thus 
satisfies  the  permanent  self."  f  Thus,  the  practical  tests  which 
Green  applies  to  determine  the  rightness  of  any  proposed  coone  of 
conduct,  cither  for  the  individual  or  for  the  State,  seem  to  coincide 
with  those  which  would  be  proposed  by  the  Utilitarian.  Of  this  he 
is  quite  aware,J  but  he  considers  that  he  has  a  logical  justification  for 
applying  the  test  of  social  well-being  to  which  the  Utilitarian,  with 
his  ilcdouist  starting-point,  has  no  claim,  and  that,  having  defined 
the  end  as  the  realization  of  a  permanent  self-satisfaction,  he  escapes 
the  diniculties  attending  the  balancing  of  pleasures  and  pains.  The 
practical  benefits  conferred  by  Utilitarianism  on  political  and  socisl 
conduct  he  is  most  ready  to  acknowledge,  but  he  maintains  that  the 
significant  part  of  Bentham's  famous  formula  was  not  *'  the  greatest 
happiness,"  but  the  reference  to  the  greatest  number,  and  espe- 
cially tlic  added  clause,  "  Every  one  to  count  for  one  and  no  one  for 
more  than  one,"^  This  he  holds  to  have  been  the  main  source 
both  of  the  beneficence  and  of  the  unpopularity  of  Utilitarianism. 
"  The  healthful  influence  of  Utilitarianism  has  arisen  from  its  giring 
a  wider  and  more  impartial  range  to  the  desire  to  do  good,  not  from 
its  stimulating  that  desire."  [>  AVhen  we  look  to  politics  rather 
than  to  ethics,  we  shiil  see  the  reason  why  Green  would  have  found 
himself,  in  the  case  of  so  many  questions,  on  the  same  platform  with 
John  Stuart  Mill,  and  that  without  the  least  sacrifice  of  philo- 
BOphical  consistency.  He  would  hare  agreed  with  a  follower  of 
Locke  or  of  Rousseau  in  demanding,  for  instance,  an  extension  of 
IIm  financhue ;  but  he  would  hat«  agreed  with  Beatham  and  Mill  in 
oV|ectin|:  to  any  talk  about  "  natural  rights : "  be  would  have 
pinferrrd  to  put  tbe  matter  on  the  ground  of  social  expediea^ ;  bat 
while  Mill  would  mUimMitfy  bare  brought  the  questioiB  back  to  aoow 
couaid«ratkHi  of  fUanmnw  and  pnias  Green  would  bavc  inaiated  that 
tb(a  aocud  cspaiieMj  mwm  detoauiiicdwiti— tdy,  not  by  the  probable 
•Ibdi  on  tbe  frtntcac  number  of  pleaanrca  of  an  individual  oonaa- 
tm^jr  vilb  tboaa  of  okber  iadividamls»  bnk  on  tbe  scope  given  to  the 
u4ma«a  te  tMrew^  all  bM  c^pncitin  flf  wtf^cwdopB^ 
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self-development  implying,  however,  the  well-being  of  a  community ; 
for  man,  &9  we  often  repeat  without  fully  understanding  what  we 
say,  is  essentially  "  a  social  animal."  The  convenience  of  Bentham's 
formula  is  the  readiness  with  which  it  supplies  a  means  of  checking- 
and  criticizing  individual  and  class  prejudice  and  selfishness.  And 
formulae  for  ordinary  rough  use  need  not  be  philosophically 
unassailable.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  Idealist,  after  making 
clear  his  objections  to  Hedonism,  should  not  join  hands  with  the 
Utilitarian.  In  fact,  an  ethical  system  like  Greenes  is  really  on  its 
practical  side  J.  S.  Mill's  Utilitarianism  with  a  securer  basis  and 
a  criterion  provided,  which  Mill  cannot  logically  provide,  for  dis- 
tinguishing the  different  qualities  of  pleasures.  Mill,  we  know,  would 
himself  prefer  the  higher  pleasures.  But  what  Justifies  him  in  con- 
sidering those  to  be  the  best  pleasures  for  other  people  ?  To  say  that 
the  common  good  is  the  end  may  seem  more  vague  than  to  say  that 
pleasure  is  the  end ;  but  to  say  that  pleasure  is  the  end  is  in  reality 
quite  as  vague  and  is  more  open  to  objection,  because  the  vagueness 
is  less  obvious,  and  therefore  more  misleading. 

Besides  "  self-realization ''  and  a  "  common  good  "  as  phrases  for 
the  ethical,  which  is  also  ultimately  the  political  end,  Green  is 
willing  to  allow  Ilegers  term  "  freedom."  In  a  special  discussion 
of  the  "  different  senses  of  '  freedom  '  as  applied  to  will  and  to  the 
moral  progress  of  man,"  *  which  may  be  taken  as  intermediate 
between  the  "  Prolegomena  to  Ethics  "  and  the  political  lectures,  he 
distinguishes  between  a  generic  sense  of  "  freedom,"  in  which  it  applies 
to  all  will — whatever  be  the  character  of  the  object  willed 
("  freedom "  meaning,  simply,  self-determination  or  acting  on 
preference) — and  a  particular  sense,  according  to  which  acts  are  only 
"  free  "  in  so  far  as  the  self-realizing  principle  in  man  tends  to  be 
realized — i.e.,  in  so  far  as  the  objects  of  reason  and  of  will  tend  to 
coincide. f  Free  acts  are  rational  acts.  In  this  sense  Hegel's 
dictum,  that  the  object  of  the  State  is  freedom,  is  accepted,  but  only 
as  the  statement  of  an  ideal  to  which  actual  States  so  far  as  they 
are  well  regulated  tend  to  approximate. 

'*  Hegel's  account  of  freedom  as  realized  in  the  State  does  not  seem  to 
correspond  to  the  facts  of  society  as  it  is,  or  even  as,  under  the  alterable 
condition  of  human  nature,  it  ever  could  be  ;  though  undoubtedly  there  is  a 
work  of  moral  liberation,  which  society,  through  its  various  agencies,  is 
constantly  carrying  on  for  the  individual."  \ 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  freedom  in  this  sense  as  the  ideal  end  of 
the  State  is  very  different  from  the  "  freedom  "  to  which  Locke  con- 
sidered that  man  had  a  "  natural    right "  in  which  a  well-managed 

•  See  "  PhiloaopLica]  Works,"  voL  ii-  pp.  303-333. 

t  Cf.  S|iinoz»'B  age  of  liber  Cat  u  equivalent  to  the  rale  of  TeatOD,  j>ot€ntia  IjtltUectvi, 

t  "  Fhitoeophical  Worka,"  ii.  p.  814. 
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State  os^ifc  to  ■erare  }amJ*  ThiM  freedom  ia  tfao  man 
ftfiwlnia  ot  boBg  left  akno,  and  oociapOBdo  to  tbe 
aesieof  freedom  in  mania.  It  ia  a  mere  meaaa  to  tke 
of  tke  freedom  which  ia  iladf  an  end.  Thii  diatinrtion 
vkat  Green't  attitode  to  the  qocitiOM  about 
lauaex  /aire  was  likelr  to  be.  State-aetaon,  he  1 
j«at  in  90  &r  as  it  tends  to  promote  *'  freedom  "  in  the  aeoae  of  aetf* 
dotermined  action  directed  to  the  olgeeta  of  ia 
frr  aa  it  tenda  to  tntericR  with  thii.  The  direct  legal 
of  moralitjr  cannot  be  conadefed  expedient  or  incxpcdirat:  it  ii 
impotmNe,  The  moraUtj  of  an  act  de|ieods  on  the  atate  of  the  wQ 
of  the  agent,  and  therefote  the  act  done  nnder  compolaioa  ccuei  to 
hate  the  character  of  a  moral  act.  It  wanta  the  negatxre  condition 
of  molality,  fiat,  on  the  other  hand^  there  is  no  a  jfrieri  [inaiiiap 
tion  in  frrour  of  a  general  poUcj-  of  laitsez  /aire,  hecanae  in  a  not 
namher  of  caaei  the  indiTidnal  doea  not  find  himaelf  in  a  poiritioii 
in  whidk  he  can  act  "  freelY  "  (i.e^  direct  his  actaon  to  objects  whidi 
reason  assigns  as  desirable)  withont  the  interrention  of  the  State  to 
pat  him  in  sacfa  a  poaition — e.^.,  bj  ensTuring  that  he  shall  have  at 
least  some  edocation.  Terma  like  "freedom/'  "compmlaion/'  "  inter- 
ference," are  rcrj  apt  to  be  misleading.  Am  Green  pointa  oat, 
" '  compnlaory  edocation '  need  not  be  '  compolaory/  except  to  those 
who  have  no  spontaneity  to  be  deadened:*''  aiid  it  is  ^  not 
moral  doty  on  the  part  of  a  parent,  bnt  aa  the  prerention 
hindrance  to  the  capacity  for  rights  od  the  part  of  children, 
education  should  be  enforced  by  the  State.'^t  The  "interference' 
may  be  interference  in  behalf  of  individual  liberty— even 
negative  sense  of  liberty.  So  also,  when  interference  with  "i 
of  contract  '*  is  spoken  of,  we  must  consider  not  only  those  who  are 
interfered  with,  bnt  those  whose  freedom  is  increased  by  that  inter- 
ference.^ 

It  is  cot  possible  here  to  give  a  detailed  account   of  the    way  in 
which  Green  works  out  his  own  theory  of  political  obligation 
doctrine    of   rights    by    a    criticism    of   Hobbes,     Spinoza, 
Rousseau,  and  Austin — a  criticism  which  is  probably  more  vali 
and  suggestive  than  any  dogmatic  treatise  on  political  science, 
foregoing  exposition  mar.   at  least,   serve   to    make  it  clear 
whether  Professor  Green  was  mistaken  or  not  in  his  development  of 


^  *  Locke,  boverer,  abo  naes  £r««doai  in  •  potiiire  senM,  "TreatiMaf  

ti,  d.  4  ;  **  F^««dom  of  mee  vnder  government  is  to  bsw  a  tlbudSmg  rols  to  Kre  I 
coaooa  to  eveiy  one  of  tlut  ■odc^,  and  made  bjr  tiw  kgiaiattre  pamui  creeled  in  it* 

t  "Lectora*  on  Political  Oblijixtion,*'  {  209. 

t  Tltere  ia  •  popular  lecture  of  Pro£  Green's  on  "  Liberal  Lwialattoo  sad  Fraed 
of  Contract"  (publiafaed  bj  Slatter  ic  Rone,  Oxford,  1^1),  vhidi  it  ia  intwmtisigi 
important  to  compare  with  these  lectores  now  pabliahed.  The  pfaiIoaophi<ml  ' 
of  th«  Colle)^  lectores  will  be  found  to  onderlie  the  popular  lecture,  which 
azorilaDk  commentary  on  them. 
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Kantian  and  Aristotelian  philosophy,  or  in  his  sympathy  with  Radical 
politics,  he  was  at  least  thoroughly  and  perfectly  consistent.  The 
State  has,  in  his  view,  not  the  mere  policeman's  business  of  stepping 
in  to  arrest  the  wrongdoer,  not  the  sole  function  of  ruthlessly 
enforcing  fulfilment  of  contracts,  whatever  these  contracts  may  be 
and  between  whomsoever  made ;  but  the  duty  of  providing  such  an 
environment  for  individual  men  and  women  as  to  give  all  as  far  as 
possible  an  equal  chance  of  realizing  what  is  best  in  their  intellectual 
and  moral  natures.  Material  well-being  alone  might  hinder,  instead 
of  furthering,  this  end ;  but  we  need  not  be  afraid  of  weakening 
moral  responsibility  by  making  a  moral  and  human  life  possible  to 
those  for  whom  at  present  it  is  practically  hopeless.  The  politician 
is  thus  not  inconsistent,  who,  after  opposing  all  such  State-action  as 
"tended  to  strengthen  some  art;  the  cost  of  others'  weakness/' 
supports  such  measures  of  compulsion  as  shall  secure  to  all,  as  far  as 
possible,  true  freedom — i.e.,  "  a  positive  power  or  capacity  of  doing 
or  enjoying  something  worth  doing  or  enjoying,  and  that  too  some- 
thing that  we  do  or  enjoy  in  common  with  others."  *  No  better 
expression  of  Professor  Green's  social  ideal  can  be  found  than  in 
words  of  his  that  have  already  been  quoted  as  typical  by  Professor 
Caird*. — 

*'I  confess  to  hoping  for  a  time  when  tlie  phrase  ['the  education  of  a 
gentleman  ']  will  have  lost  its  meaning,  because  the  sort  of  education  which 
alone  makes  the  gentleman  in  any  true  sense  will  be  within  the  reach  of  all. 
As  it  was  the  aspiratioa  of  Moses  that  all  the  Lord's  people  shoiild  be 
prophets,  BO  witb  all  seriousness  and  reverence  we  may  hope  and  pray  for  a 
condition  of  English  society,  in  which  all  honest  citizens  will  recognize  them- 
selves and  be  recognized  by  each  other  as  gentlemen."  | 

This  is  certainly  a  democratic,  some  would  call  it  a  Socialist, 
sentiment.  It  is  only  one  outcome  of  the  recognition  that  the 
ethical  end  of  self-realization  is  an  end  for  all  human  beings  without 
those  barriers  of  class  and  caste  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  saying 
that  Christianity  has  broken  down.  When  the  philosopher  does  turn 
to  politics,  he  is  apt  to  take  certain  phrases  more  seriously  than 
other  men. 

D.  G.  Ritchie. 

*  "Libenl  Legislation  and  Freedom  of  Contract,"  p.  9. 

t  "The  Work  to  be  done  by  the  new  Oxford  High  School  ;'*  A  Lecture  addressel  to 
the  Wesleyan  Literary  Society,  Dec.  li),  1881. 
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the   agent   of  the  ground   landlord   demands    the   ground  rent  are 
significant :  "  Attendance  will  be  given  for  receipt  of  rent    due   to 

Mr. for  premises  in  your  occupation/' 

In  the  suburbs   of  every   town   under   the  terminable    leasehold 
H   systemi  for  years  before   the  land  is  built   upon,  its  value  in    the 
market  steadily  rises,  and  not  unfrequently  increases  by   leaps  and 
bounds.     That  increase  of    value  is  partly   due  to   the   thrift  and 
enterprise  of  the  people  already  living  in   the  town,  partly   to  the 
expenditure  of  those  people  through   the  local  rates;  but  the  laud, 
until  it  is  covered  with  houses,  only  pays  rates  on  the  agricultural 
value.      In  the  suburbs  of  London  thousands  of  houses  have  been 
built    since  the    ^letropolitan    Board   of    Works    constructed    the 
main  drainage  system,  in  the  advantages  of  which  all  these  houses 
share;    but  the  owners  of  the  land  on  which   they  are   built  only 
contributed    an    infinitesimal    fraction    of   the   cost.       The    ground 
I       landlord,    as   soon    as    he    grants    a    lease,   takes    care    that    the 
IB  leaseholder  shall  covenant   to  pay   all   rates,    and  if  he  is  not   an 
I       occupying  leaseholder,  he  has  to  bear  all  the    risks  of  failure  to  let, 
and   of    temporary   depreciation    of    rents    through    over-building. 
Indeed,  in  towns  which  depend  mainly  upon  one  industry  the  lease- 
holder stakes  the  whole  of  his  money  on  its  permanent  contiuuance. 
^^  The  ground  landlords  contend  that  they   let   their   land   at   a  lower 
I^Pxent  in    consideration  of    their  one-sided    covenants — a    disputable 
proposition   which    I   will    not   here    turn   aside    to  controvert ;  but 
whatever  amount  of  truth  there  may  be  in  the  proposition,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  they  escape  the  whole  of  the  burden  of  any  increase 
in  the  rates  or  of  any  new  rate.     For  example :  no  man  when  taking 
the  lease  of  a  new  house  in  London  in  1850  could  calculate  on  having 
to  pay  a  Metropolitan  Board  rate  which  has  gradually  grown  to  7irf. 
in  the  pound  ;  no  man  when  taking  a  lease  of  a  new  house  in  London 
in  18G8  could  calculate  on  having  to  pay  a  School  Board  rate  of  9d. 
in  the  pound  ;  no  man  when  taking  a  lease  of  a  new  house  in  Finsbury 
Park  and  some  other  London  suburbs  could  calculate  on  having  to 
pay  a  local  improvement  rate  which  would   for  some  years  swallow 
up  a  fourth  or  fifth  of  the  letting  value.     In  each  of  these  cases  the 
payers  of  rates  are  liquidating  the  principal  as  well   as   the  interest 
of  the  money   borrowed.      Thus   the   ground  landlord,  into   whose 
hands  the  property  will  ultimately  pass,  escapes  at  the  end  as  well 
as  at  the  beginning.      His   representatives  may  juggle  as  they  will 
with  musty  legal  axioms  and  modern  economic   fallacies  :    the  fact 
remains,  that  the  terminable  leaseholder  has  to  bear  the  burdens  of 
ownership,  yet  does  not  own. 

Those  who  are  directly  interested  in  the  preservation  of  the  termin- 
able leasehold  system  have  recently  issued  a  pamphlet,  which  they 
have  printed,  but  shrink  from  publishing.    The  public  will  not  fail  to 
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note  their  tactics.      For  three  years  a  few  of  the  Tictims  of  the  lease- 
hcAA  system  hare  attacked  it  on  the   platform  and  in  the  pret*,  aod 
Itave  done  so  opeolj,  chaUeogios  diacussioD,  and  not  without  eflect, 
considering  that  the  enfnBcliiaemeBt  of  leaaeholda  is  now  a  recognned 
plank  in  the   platform  of  the  National   Liberal  Federation,  and  has 
heen  aooeptod  also  bj  Lord  Randolph  Chordiill  and  aeTeral  other 
memhcia  of  the  ConserratiTe  party.     Oar  interested  opponeota, 
bare  all  the  admntages  of  an  intimate  aoqoaintanee  with  the  workings 
of  the  system,  prepare  a  case  to  be  laid  before  the  Town  Holdings 
Committee,  bat  supply  copies  thereof  only  to  one  or  two  newapapen 
who  are  notoriously  hostile  to  onr  demand,  and  refuse  to  sell  a  single 
copy  acrooa  the  eonnter  of  their  printers.     They  take  care  that  hostile 
newspaper  artides  shall  be  written   against  us,  and  ^tuej  take  eq[«al 
care  that  we  shall  not  hare  an  opportonity  of  replying ;  thos  leaving 
on  the  pnblic  mind  the  impression  that  we  hare  no  answer  to  a  case 
that  we    have  Derer  seen   folly  stated.     These  gentlemen  aflect   to 
despise   the  ignorance  of  the  victims   of  the  terminable  lenbhoU 
^ratem.     Well,  we  confess  oar  ignorance,  and  frankly  admit  that  «e 
are  now  only  hslf  enlightened.      We  only  knew  that  the  great  groond 
landlords    of  London,  who    neither   toil   nor   spin,   were    growing 
fabaloaaly  ridi,  and  that  some  of  them,  or  their  hein,  when  their 
leases  fell  in,  wotild  draw  teTennes  greater  than  those  of  not  •  few  of 
the  smaller  States  of  Europe.     Further,  we  knew  that  we  were  eon- 
tributors  to  their  tsM  rerennes,  tluroi^h  the  system  of  periodic  ooafis> 
cation  which  they  had   forced  upon  us.     Ftirther,  we  knew  thmi  the 
satellites  of  the   ground  landlords  were  great  gainers  by  the  preseai 
system.     I  lay  stress  upon  this^  becanae  a  few  years  ago, 
pasird  as  a  small  occupying  IrasrtioHcr  from  one  bonse  to  i 
owing  to  a  femily  requirement  of  additioiial  bedrooas,  I  had  to 
£Z5  to  two  sets  of  these  gentlesea  fcr  doii^  MXt  door  to 
Yes,  it  ts  true  that  we  knew  bat  little  when  we  pnt  our  bands 
w<ork,  hot  we  hare  been  steadily  adding  to  oor  stock  of  inf( 
and  hare  onearthed  some  of  the  myatenes  c^  the  system,  ao  that  we 
hare  acquired  qnile  safficieat  infennatian  to  enlighten  onr  idtkm" 
countrrmea,  and  to  meet  onr  opponents  before  a  Select  Ownmiltes 
of  the  HoBse  of  ComnMos.     Even  now  we  do  not  pretend  to  htm 
probed  to  the  bottom  the  cmelty  and  extortion  whieh  are  the  ftolbi 
id  the  system  in  remote  distiicts,  but  we  know  quite  eaongh  to  join 
isme  with  onr  interested  ■**^r"'n*'.  who^  by  the  way,  are  nn' 
amislag  ns  now,  jnst  as  they  did  in  giving  their  eridence 
Boyal  Commissioo. 

We  expected  that  those  who  are  eonnecletl  -^vAi  great  le&seh 
oiaifeesvonld  be  feagned  a^siaafc  na ;  they  vonld  be  more  than  h 
if  they  did  not  resent  oor  attack  upon  their  rested  interema,  for  as  a 
matter  of  feet  they  are  mora  directly  coneencd  in  the  i 
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of  termiuable  leaseholds  thaa  their  employers.  The  interest  of  the 
ground  landlord  is  often  remote;  that  of  his  agent  or  solicitor  is 
immediate.  On  one  of  the  largest  estates  in  the  West  Ead  of  London 
a  fee  of  two  guineas  must  be  paid  down  before  an  answer  can  be 
obtained  to  the  simple  question  on  what  terms  a  house  may  be  leased. 
Gentlemen  who  require  a  payment  of  two  guineas  before  they  will 
condescend  to  reply  to  a  question,  which  can  be  answered  in  five 
minutes,  have  an  obvious  objection  to  our  proposal.  I  know  another 
estate  at  the  West  End  where  a  friend  of  mine  has  a  lease  of  a  corner 
shop.  That  lease  bristles  with  restrictive  covenants  against  the 
carrying  on  of  the  most  ordinary  trades  ;  not  that  they  are  intended 
to  be  enforced,  but  that  the  agent  may  secure  a  fresh  fee  for  granting 
permission  every  time  there  is  a  change  in  the  nature  of  the  business. 
The  great  majority  of  leaseholders  are  compelled  to  insure  in  some 
particular  office.  To  secure  the  freeholder  it  would  be  sufficient  that 
the  leaseholder  was  compelled  to  insure  in  an  office  approved  by  the 
freeholderj  but  this  would  not  suit  the  agent,  who  of  course  takes 
care  to  get  his  commtssiou  fur  all  the  fire  insurance  business  he 
brings  to  the  office.  Every  new  lease  is  a  source  of  profit,  to  be 
paid  by  the  leaseholder  to  the  solicitor  of  the  estate.  We  have 
plenty  of  lawyers  on  our  side  who  would  welcome  the  more  general 
distribution  of  legal  business ;  our  oppooents  are  the  estate  lawyers, 
to  whom  a  great  leasehold  estate  is  a  mine  of  wealth  regularly  worked 
at  the  leaseholder's  cost.  Mr.  Arthur  Burr,  who  has  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Haldon  estate  at  Torquay  and  of  the  Mansel  estate  at 
Swansea,  and  who  has  an  enfranchisement  clause  in  his  leases,  having 
first  had  a  model  lease  drawn  up,  printed  it,  and  freely  distributes 
copies  to  those  who  desire  to  take  land.  The  lawyers  connected  with 
great  London  estates  charge  eight  or  ten  guineas,  or  more,  for  the 
lease  of  a  small  house.  We  never  hoped  that  these  gentlemen  would 
be  on  our  side. 

Our  opponents  have  long  succeeded  in  imbuing  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  London  with  the  superstition  that  the  terminable  leasehold 
system  is  a  part  of  the  order  of  Nature,  just  as  Lord  Beaconsfield 
used  to  insist  upon  his  doctrine  of  the  three  profits  when  addressing 
the  Buckinghamshire  farmers.  We  have  knocked  that  superstition 
on  the  head.  It  is  now  demonstrated  that,  to  say  nothing  of  Scot- 
laud,  in  the  majority  of  the  great  towns  of  England  terminable  leases 
are  unknown.  Mr.  Charles  Harrison,  one  of  the  most  eminent  men 
in  the  legal  profession,  has  collected  a  great  mass  of  information 
from  town  clerks  and  other  legal  authorities  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  by  which  he  has  been  enabled  to  prepare  a  leasehold  map  of 
England  and  Wales,  which  he  has  placed  before  the  Town  Holdings 
Committee.  This  map  shows  that  over  the  greater  part  of  this 
country  the  people  are   in  happy  ignorance  of  the   system   against 
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which  we  contend.  Not  a  few  attempts  have  been  made  to  introdi 
it,  but  except  in  places  where  they  could  not  help  themsclres,  the 
people  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Mr.  Eli  Sowerbutts,  tl 
secretary  of  a  large  building  society  at  Manchester,  testified  befoi 
the  Royal  Commission  that  the  men  of  ^lanchester  would  not  have 
it  at  any  price;  Mr.  Fatkin,  the  secretary  of  another  large  building 
society  at  Leeds,  showed  that  the  Leeds  people  would  not  lend  money 
on  leasehold  security  iu  any  of  the  leasehold  towns ;  the  truateea  of 
Sir  John  Ramsden's  estates  long  ago  tried  to  introduce  the  system 
of  periodic  confiscation  into  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  but  no 
one  would  take  up  the  land,  and  accordingly  they  had  to  go  to 
Parliament  again  for  power  to  grant  leases  for  999  years,  which  is 
equivalent  to  a  perpetual  tenure.  Though  Sir  John  Kamsden's 
trustees  failed,  I  regret  to  say  that  in  some  cases,  where  the  land 
monopoly  enabled  the  landlord  to  dictate  his  own  terms,  the 
obnoxious  system  has  been  forced  upon  the  people,  and  of  late  it 
has  even  been  introduced  into  Scotland,  which  till  recently  was 
entirely  free  from  its  baneful  operation. 

The  system  prevails  extensively  in  London,  Woolwich,  Cardiff, 
Swansea,  Grimsby,  Southport,  Folkestone,  Jarrow,  Newport,  Pembroke 
Dock,  Merthyr,  and  the  Welsh  quarry  districts  and  watering-places. 
It  obtains  partially  at  Sheffield,  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Walsall, 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  Southampton,  and  a  few  other  towns.  In  its 
worst  form  of  life  leases  it  is  found  at  Devonport,  Malvern,  in  some 
parts  of  Wales,  and  in  the  most  populous  portions  of  Cornwall  As 
the  greater  part  of  England  is  free  from  it,  it  is  therefore  neither  an 
economic  nor  a  social  necessity,  and  the  flimsy  pretext  that  it  is 
absolutely  requisite  in  order  to  prevent  men  from  injuring  each  other's 
property,  falls  to  the  ground.  If  any  other  refutation  is  required,  it 
will  be  found  in  the  return  obtained  by  Lord  Granville  fi'om  the 
British  embassies  at  various  continental  capitals,  which  showed  that 
terminable  leaseholds  are  almost  unknown  on  the  Continent,  and  that 
municipal  regulations  are  quite  strong  enough  to  prevent  one  man 
from  injuring  his  neighbour's  property.  So  much  for  the  cats^meat- 
ahop-in-Belgrave-Square  argument.  But  before  I  leave  it  I  must 
remark  that  the  ground  landlord  is  after  all  only  a  protector  as  long 
as  he  chooses  to  act,  and  that  when  his  interest  is  the  other  way  he 
will  consult  his  own  interest  first.  From  the  way  in  which  our 
opponents  talk  it  might  be  supposed  that,  while  the  leaseholder  is 
bound  by  covenant  not  to  injure  his  neighbour's  property,  the  groui 
landlord  is  also  bound  by  covenant  not  to  allow  the  les 
holder's  property  to  be  injured.  But  it  is  not  so.  The  ground 
landlord  in  effect  echoes  the  words  of  Miss  Flora  McFlimsy  of 
Madison  Square  to  her  lover :  "  This  is  a  sort  of  engagement,  yoa 
see,  which  is  binding  on  you,  but  not  binding  on  me.''     In 
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from  experience.  A  few  yeara  ago  I  was  a  leaseholder  on  a  suburban 
London  estate.  Some  houaes  in  the  main  road,  out  of  which  my 
road  turned,  having  been  badly  built  by  a  jerry  builder,  fell  at  length 
into  my  ground  landlord's  hands.  He  found  some  difficulty  in  letting 
them  as  private  homes,  and  so  for  his  own  profit  let  one  to  a  cobbler, 
another  to  a  newsveudor,  another  as  a  sweetstuff-shop.  Remonstrance 
was  useless.  Our  supposed  protector  was  himself  the  mau  who 
injured  our  property.  He  was  sure  of  his  ground-rents,  no  matter 
what  loss  he  inflicted  upon  us.  Myself  and  other  leaseholders 
were  too  glad  to  sell  at  a  disadvantage  before  the  neighbourhood  had 
further  degenerated.    I  could  give  other  examples,  but  this  will  suffice. 

The  term  of  original  leases  ranges  from  ninety-nine  years  down 
to  forty  years.  In  those  parts  of  "Wales  which  are  in  the  hands  of 
one  proprietor,  or  of  two  or  three  who  come  to  a  common  under- 
standing, sixty  years  is  the  customary  term,  though  the  houses  are 
built  of  such  splendid  materials  that  they  will  last  for  two  or  three 
hundred  years.  In  London  the  old  customary  term  of  ninety-nine 
years  has  been  largely  cut  down  to  eighty  years,  not  only  by  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  but  also  by  owners  of  suburban  estates. 
But  this  is  not  all.  The  leaseholder  of  a  new  house  rarely  gets  the 
full  term.  His  lease  is  often — I  think  I  may  say  generally — ante- 
dated. I  know  that  I  have  never  had  my  full  term,  and  that  is  a 
common  experience  of  others.  There  is  a  very  large  estate  in  the 
south-east  of  London  where  the  nominal  term  is  only  eighty  years, 
but  it  has  taken  five  years  to  develop  the  estate,  and  those  who  now 
take  original  leases  really  have  not  more  than  seventy-five  years. 
The  difference  is  hardly  likely  to  deter  a  man  from  taking  a  house  ; 
but  this  is  only  one  of  other  proofs  that  might  be  cited  of  the  truth  of 
the  axiom,  that  all  things  work  together  for  good  to  the  ground  landlord. 

We  are  met  at  the  outset  with  the  objection  that  our  proposal  is  an 
interference  with  the  freedom  of  contract.  Of  course  it  is.  So  was 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  so  were  the  Factory  Acts,  so  were  the  Truck 
Acts,  so  was  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  so  was  the  Hares  and 
Babbits  Act,  so  is  Mr,  Chaplain's  Allotments  Bill.  It  is  now 
recognized  by  all,  except  the  doctrinaires  of  the  Liberty  and  Property 
Defence  League,  that  freedom  of  contract  should  be  limited  where 
there  is  a  great  inequality  of  status  between  the  two  parties.  This 
more  especially  applies  where  the  natural  monopoly  of  land  is  in 
question.  I  learned  this  doctrine  long  ago,  as  assistant-secretary  of 
the  Land  Tenure  Reform  Association,  from  the  lips  of  John  Stuart 
Mill ;  but  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  offer  arguments  in  its  favour 
now.  Mr.  Chaplin's  Allotments  Bill,  which  is  backed  by  eminent 
Conservative  members,  has  no  other  logical  basis  than  the  principle. 
He  applies  it  only  to  the  country ;  I  apply  it  also  to  the  town. 
Devonport  is  owned  by  one  man ;  those  who  wish  to  work  there  or 
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earn  on  bosiDess  there,  must  agree  to  his  termt,  or  mnoTe.  Blaenaa 
Festiniog,  the  l&i^est  qaarnr  town  in  North  Wales,  bekmgs  to  tvo  or 
three  men ;  the  quarrrmen  must  luhmit  to  their  terma,  or  depart 
The  land  available  for  building  porpoacs  in  Pembroke  Dock  belooy 
to  one  man ;  the  dockyard  hands  must  accept  the  cooditioM  kc 
impoaCB,  or  give  np  their  emplojmeat.  If  anj  one  contends 
this  ought  so  to  be,  I  do  not  reason  with  him ;  but  I  appeal  to 
people  of  Deronport,  Blaenan  Festiniog,  and  Pembroke  Dock,  to  gt»e 
a  mandate  to  their  parliamentary  representatives  on  the  qtiefltaott. 
Even  in  London  there  is  not  much  greater  liberty  of  choice  when  ^ 
drcumstances  are  taken  into  consideration.  Fire  years  a^  I  vai 
compelled  to  look  oat  for  a  hooae  vith  certain  conditions  as  to  liae, 
locality,  and  proximity  to  a  railway  line  with  one  particular  tennlnaa. 
After  four  months'  unwearied  search  I  failed  to  find  a  single  oae  on. 
freehold  tenure  that  suited  my  requirements;  and  I  am  bat  oae 
anoiig  many. 

We  base  our  demand  upon  the  simple  proposition  that  the  tennin* 
able  leasehold  system  is  contrary  to  public  policy.  Everything  torai 
upon  that.  If  we  cannot  prove  it,  we  have  no  case ;  if  we  do  prore  it, 
our  case  is  impregnable,  \\lien  the  Royal  Conunisaion  on  the 
Hounag  of  the  Working  Classes  w  as  receiving  evidence,  the  Tnifhny 
Eo&aiM^aeiiient  Association  was  only  struggling  into  existence,  and 
took  DO  steps  to  secure  witnesses ;  yet  ten  of  the  seventeen  Comnii- 
aioners — viz..  Cardinal  Planning,  Lord  CarringtoD,  Sir  Geocge 
Harrison,  Mr.  LyoJph  Stanley,  3Ir.  £.  D.  Gray,  Mr.  Torrens,  Mr. 
Broadhnrst,  Mr.  Jesse  Collings,  Mr.  George  Godwin,  and  3ir.  Samuel 
Moriey — signed  a  supplementary  report,  in  which  they  declared  thsS 
"  the  prevailing  system  of  building  leases  is  conducive  to  bad  buildingi 
to  deterioration  of  property  towards  the  close  of  the  lease,  and  to  a  waat 
of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  occupier  in  the  hooae  he  iababita ;  and 
that  legislation  favourable  to  the  acquisition  on  equitable  tcrma  of  the 
freehold  interest  on  the  part  of  the  leasehold  would  conduce  greatly  lo 
the  improvement  of  the  dwellings  of  the  peo|de  of  this  coantry."  Of 
the  remainiog  seven  Commissioners,  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  neoe*' 
•arfly  precluded  from  expressing  an  opinion  on  such  a  matter,  and  the 
president.  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  was  ooly  hindered  from  signing  by  hii 
official  connection  with  the  Government  I  am  content  to  reat  thts 
contention  that  the  terminable  leasehold  system  is  eootrary  to  pablie 
>Ucy  upon  this  sapplementarr  report  Yet  it  is  wofully  defective, 
it  fails  to  bring  to  light  the  fact  that,  though  it  is  to  the  inf 
of  a  nation  that  the  number  of  persons  who  have  a  stake  in 
ooontry  aboold  be  as  large  as  possible^  the  terminable  leaaebold 
works  in  a  contrary  direction.  In  forty,  sixty,  eighty,  or  ninety; 
the  fruits  of  a  small  man's  industry  and  self-denial,  instead  of 
to  one  or  more  of  his  descendants,  fall  into  the  insatiate  maw  of  the 
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ground  landlord.  Thus  that  which  should  be  the  most  desirable 
form  of  thrift  means  the  ultimate  disinheritance  of  a  man's  heirs. 

The  interested  persons  who  call  themselves  the  "Evidence  Com- 
mittee "  have  laid  down  certain  main  propositions.  The  first  affirms 
that  "  the  existing  system  in  each  locality  has  been  determined,  not 
by  the  caprice  of  the  landlords,  but  by  the  demand  of  the  public." 
That  is  untrue.  The  terminable  leasehold  system  is  altogether 
modem,  and  is  due  to  the  desire  of  owners  of  settled  estates  and 
their  satellites  to  preserve  the  estates  in  the  hands  of  the  family,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  make  them  available  for  building  purposes-  Some 
agents  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  there  is  no  demand  for  enfranchise- 
ment. Of  course,  no  such  demand  is  made  to  these  gentlemen, 
because  everybody  knows  that  on  the  great  estates  of  London  it 
vonld  not  be  granted.  Mr.  Hunt,  Lord  Portman's  agent,  told  the 
Boyal  Commission  on  the  Dwellings  of  the  Working  Classes  that  he 
bad  never  received  such  an  application  ;  but  when  hard  pressed  he 
admitted  that  the  reason  was  that  people  probably  imagined  that  it 
would  not  be  of  the  least  use  to  apply.  But  on  some  of  the  smaller 
estates  such  applications  are  not  unfrequent.  Before  me  lies  an 
answer  received  by  a  leaseholder  on  one  such  estate  at  the  West  End, 
in  which  the  agent  writes  :  "  Your  letter  as  to  the  enfranchisement 
of  this  ground-rent  is  one  of  many  similar  letters  which  I  receive. 
I  do  not  generally  answer  them.  [Mark  the  lordly  insolence  of  tone.] 
If  any,  and  when  the  Enfranchisement  Bill  passes,  the  freeholders 
"will  of  course  consider  what  they  ought  to  doj  as  the  exact  provisions 
of  any  Act  will  then  be  before  them." 

The  "Evidence  Committee"  contend  "that  in  districts  where  the 
value  of  land  is  high,  the  builder  cannot  afford  to  pay  ready-money  for 
his  land,  but  must  obtain  it  on  credit,  and  that  the  leasehold  system 
affords  hira  the  readiest  method  of  effecting  this  object."  This 
contention  is  irrelevant.  If  a  Leasehold  Enfranchisement  Bill  were 
passed,  the  builder  would  be  in  no  worse  position  than  now,  for  he 
would  still  obtain  land  on  credit,  and  with  this  advantage,  that  he 
would  be  able,  when  he  had  buiit  a  house,  to  offer  to  a  buyer  a  lease 
with  the  right  to  enfranchise.  The  rule  in  the  suburbs  of  London 
is  for  the  builder  to  take  a  plot  of  land  on  a  building  agreement, 
by  which  the  freeholder  engages  to  grant  leases  on  certain  terms 
when  the  houses  are  built.  If  a  Leasehold  Enfranchisement  Bill 
were  passed,  the  same  process  would  still  obtain.  Self-interest  would 
still  impel  the  freeholder  to  facilitate  building  on  his  laod^  so  that 
he  might  obtaiu  urban  and  not  agricultural  value  from  it.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  the  example  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  would  be 
followed.  Occasionally  builders  would  buy  land  outright,  being 
well  aware  that  they  can  borrow  more  easily  and  more  cheaply  and 
a  proportionately  larger  sum  on  freehold  than  on  leasehold.     Some- 
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times  the  freeholder  would  build  ou  hia  oirn  account,  much  to  the 
advantage  of  his  future  occupying  tenants,  for  he  would  take  care 
that  his  houses  were  well  built.  We  are  fighting  the  battle  of 
occupiers  as  well  as  leaseholders,  and  their  interests  require  tliat 
every  house  shall  have  a  permanent  and  responsible  owner. 

The  advocates  of  the  terminable  leasehold  system  are  driven  to 
the  position  that  a  weekly  tenancy  suits  a  working  man  far  better 
than  the  ownership  of  a  house.  Mr.  Ryde  and  Mr.  Vigers  have 
both  laid  down  this  extraordinary  doctrine.  If  it  were  true  of  the 
working  man — limiting  that  phrase  to  the  skilled  mechanic — it  would 
not  invalidate  our  position.  The  great  lower-middle  class  of  London 
are  quite  as  much  entitled  to  consideration  as  the  skilled  mechanic. 
But  it  is  not  true,  Mr.  Vigers  endeavours  to  bolster  up  his  jMsition 
by  the  assertion  that  the  terms  of  building  societies  are  exorbitant. 
The  competition  among  them  is  too  keen.  Any  man  who  has  saved 
a  third  of  the  cost  of  a  leasehold  bouse  can  borrow  the  remainder 
at  five  per  cent,  on  the  unpaid  balance^  and  with  law  charges  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  On  a  freehold  house  the  terms  would  be  much 
easier,  and  if  we  had  registration  of  title  the  expense  would  be 
reduced  to  a  mere  flea-bite.  Estate  lawyers  and  surveyors  know 
little  or  nothing  of  the  life  of  the  struggling  classes,  or  they  would 
be  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  daily  inducements  to  spend  upon  neces- 
saries and  comforts,  to  say  nothing  of  luxuries^  are  so  pressing  that 
even  careful  men  need  some  gentle  pressure.  I  speak  with  know- 
ledge from  personal  experience.  With  continuous  and  painful  efl'ort, 
and  not  a  little  self-denial;,  I  am  already  in  sight  of  the  goal.  I  am 
well  aware  that  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  is  open  every  day, 
but  I  am  quite  as  well  aware  that  it  would  not  have  presented 
the  same  inducement  to  economize  as  the  desire  to  live  in 
my  own  house,  which  after  all  is  not  mine,  though  I  have 
paid  its  full  value  to  the  last  penny.  There  is  the  sting  of 
it.  It  may  not  strike  most  men  as  it  strikes  me,  bat  it  u 
hard  to  feel  that^  instead  of  saving  up  for  my  grandson,  I  am 
saving  up  for  my  grandaon^'s  ground  landlord.  Thus,  generation 
after  generation,  the  heirs  of  the  thrifty  class  are  toppled  over 
to  begin  life  again,  and  the  "  bloated  ground  landlords  of  Loudon," 
as  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  fitly  caUed  them,  grow  richer  and 
richer.  There  is  nothing  sacred  in  hard  co«h,  in  stocks,  in  shares, 
in  a  balance  at  a  banker's  ;  but  there  is  something  sacred  in  a  house 
which  is  the  permanent  memorial  of  the  father^s  or  grandfathcTa 
thought  and  self-tlenial.  If  I  put  my  savings  in  paper  aecuritice, 
those  who  come  after  me  may  make  ducks  and  drakes  of  them 
without  a  pang  of  conscience;  but  to  sell  the  old  home,  which  tha 
son  or  grandson  saw  the  old  maa  buying  shilling  by  shilling,  would 
be  almost  an  act  of  filial  impiety.     If  I  invest   in    three   per  cent. 
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ttock,  I  forfeit  this  restraint ;  if  I  invest  in  a  leasehold  house,  I  only 
lay  up  that  which  my  grandson  must  forfeit.  In  some  parts  of  the 
country  the  conditions  arc  still  harder,  by  reason  of  the  shortness  of 
the  term.  There  are  many  men  who  out  of  very  scanty  wages  are 
paying  for  their  own  homes,  built  so  as  to  last  two  or  three  hundred 
years,  who  have  the  bitter  reflection  that,  when  the  child  who  is 
playing  on  their  knees  grows  old,  he  will  have  to  turn  out  homeless, 
and  the  heir  of  the  ground  landlord  enter  into  possession. 

In  listening  to  the  evidence  given  before  the  Town  Holdings 
Committee  I  have  been  struck  by  the  evident  hostility  of  the  big 
agents  and  estate  lawyers  to  building  societies.  There  seems  to  be 
a  latent  feeling  that  ground  rents  and  even  leasehold  property  are 
superior  forms  of  investment  which  should  remain  in  the  hands  of 
a  limited  class.  To  me  it  appears  that  the  ideal  State  is  that  in 
which  every  citizen  has  a  permanent  home  of  his  own — a  realization 
of   the   ancient    Hebrew  prophet's   vision  :    "  And  they   shall   build 

ouses,  and  inhabit  them ;  and  they  shall  plant  vineyards,  and  eat  the 
fruit  of  them.  They  shall  not  build,  and  another  inhabit ;  they  shall 
not  plant,  and  another  eat.  For  as  the  days  of  a  tree  are  the  days  of 
my  people  ;  and  mine  elect  shall  long  enjoy  the  work  of  their  hands.'' 
Necessarily,  we  are  a  long  way  off  from  that  ideal,  but  the  nearer  we 
approach  it  the  better  for  the  individual  citizen,  and  for  the  State  as  a 
whole.     Lord  Pembroke  not  long  ago  regretted  that  the  landowners 

f  England  were  so  few;  we  propose  to  multiply  them.  Conservatives 
&nd  Liberals  are  alike  anxious  to  increase  the  number  of  men  who 
have  a  stake  in  the  country.  But  every  terminable  leasehold  holding 
has  the  sentence  of  death  in  itself.  There  is  no  permanence  in  it ; 
at  every  second  or  third  generation  it  has  to  be  created  over  again. 
Thus  the  old  story  of  Sisyphus  is  repeated.  The  people  are,  after 
all,  the  best  judges  of  their  own  interests.  I  point  the  agents 
of  the  big  estates  to  the  simple  fact  that  the  building  societies 
of  the  United  Kingdom  are  nearly  two  thousand  in  number,  and 
have  a  capital  of  iio2,.500,000— that  is,  ^£8,000,000  more  than 
the  amount  in  the  I'ost  Office  Savings  Banks.  This  business, 
too,  is  rapidly  growing,  for  as  late  as  1870  the  capital  of  the 
building  societies  did  not  amount  to  one-tliird  of  the  sum  above 
mentioned.  Figures,  however,  do  not  measure  the  gain.  The 
advantages  of  the  permanent  ownership  of  a  permanent  home  are 
multitudinous.  In  my  judgment  not  the  least  is,  that  it  checks 
the  unhealthy  striving  after  living  for  mere  appearance,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  prolific  curses  of  the  present  age.  Thank  God,  there 
are  many  thousands  of  Englishmen  whose  chief  aim  in  life  is  not  to 
make  money  or  to  attain  high  social  position,  but  who  are  content 
with  the  homes  they  have  won  by  steady  industry  and  thrift,  and 
who  only  seek  for  their  children  the  highest  educational  advantages. 
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We  canoot  all  be  millionaires ;  better  for  tbe  majority  that  they 
should  not  make  the  acquisition  of  a  million  their  aim  to  the  last 
hour  of  their  lives. 

Oar  opponents  contend  that  the  enfranchisement  of  leasehold* 
would  not  so  much  benefit  the  occupier  as  the  middleman ;  i»c 
answer  that  the  middleman,  like  the  jerry-builder,  is  very  much  the 
creation  of  the  terminable  leasehold  system.  Mr.  Fatkin,  who  told 
the  Royal  Commission  that  the  jerry-builder  hardly  found  a  footing 
in  the  freehold  town  of  Leeds,  and  Lord  Northampton's  agent,  who 
admitted  that  the  middleman  was  rampant,  establish  our  positioa. 
These  convenient  scapegoats  are  really  deserving  of  sympathy.  The 
Loudon  builders  are  the  best  abused  men  in  existence,  and  though  I 
have  suffered  at  their  hands,  I  really  have  not  the  heart  to  denounce 
them.  I  think  that  they  are  as  honest  as  they  dare  to  be,  and  that 
the  least  scrupulous  among  them  have  the  best  chances  of  success. 
Frequently  they  are  the  mere  catspaws  of  land  spcculatore  and  their 
satellites,  and  very  seldom  do  they  suck  the  plunder  which  they  are 
popularly  supposed  to  enjoy.  As  for  the  middleman,  who  speculates 
on  the  fag-ends  of  leases,  if  his  opportunities  were  taken  away,  he 
would  naturally  return  to  the  discounting  of  bills,  or  to  the  manage- 
ment of  a  dolly-shop.  House-jobbers  will  always  flourish  where 
leasehold  tenure  exists,  and,  as  Lord  Northampton's  agent  showed 
before  the  Royal  Commission,  the  ground  landlord  neither  can  nor 
will  control  them.  So  long  as  there  are  leases  there  will  be  fag-ends 
of  leases,  and  speculators  in  those  fag-ends.  Destroy  the  terminable 
leasehold  system,  and  the  house-jobbers  would  find  their  occupation 
gone, 

I  have  only  to  add  that,  in  common  with  many  other  advocatei 
of  leasehold  enfranchisement,  I  would  convert  every  terminable  lease 
into  a  lease  of  999  years  on  equitable  terms^  giving  the  leaseholder 
the  right  to  enfranchise  subsequently. 

Howard  Evaxs. 
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THERE  is  not  only  a  difference  of  degree,  there  is  a  distinction 
in  kind,  between  the  annual  exhibitions  of  pictures  iu  France 
and  England,  known  as  the  Salon  and  the  Royal  Academy.  The 
former  is  not  only  a  national,  but  an  international  show  ;  the  latter, 
though  admitting  specimens  of  foreign  work,  ia  practically  a  collec- 
tion of  English  paintings,  and  is  chiefly  the  expression  of  the  pre- 
judices and  sympathies  of  our  own  people.  Paris  is  still  the  great 
art-school  of  the  world,  and  the  pupils  who  study  under  Parisian 
artists  are  drawn  from  every  country  to  that  great  centre.  Here 
they  learn  their  business  and  imbibe  their  art  principles  ;  and  to 
the  great  annual  exhibitions  they  send  their  works  long  after  their 
student  days  have  passed  away,  secure  of  space  for  their  pictures,  and 
confident  of  the  liberal  consideration  of  what  is  after  all  the  greatest 
artistic  community  in  the  world — the  community  of  French  artists. 

The  immense  space  at  the  disposal  of  the  jury,  no  less  than  the 
principle  of  universal  suffrage  by  which  that  jury  is  chosen,  affords 
to  every  comer  the  chance  of  favourable  consideration,  and  indeed 
the  defect  that  is  most  frequently  urged  against  the  Salon,  especially 
by  Englishmen,  is  that  it  includes,  not  excludes,  too  many  pictures. 
There  is  something  almost  maddening  in  the  apparently  unending 
range  of  the  galleries,  as  well  as  in  the  gigantic  size  and  interminable 
number  of  the  pictures  which  they  contain,  in  view  of  the  attempt  to 
grasp  within  the  compass  of  an  ordinary  visit — or  even  of  many  ordi- 
nary visits — the  merit  and  meaning  of  so  many  works  of  art.  Many 
folks,  I  fancy,  leave  the  exhibition,  wishing  for  the  moment  that 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  picture  or  a  statue  in  the  world- — 
satiated  not  so  much  with  beauty  as  with  the  gigantic  diverse 
endeavour  of  this  heterogeneous  army  of  artists. 
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Prom  the  dance  of  Herodias'  daughter,  to  the  interior  of  a  PariiiaB 
boepital ;  from  vast  historical  compositioDS,  to  the  interiors  of  batcfaen' 
ahope ;  from  shipwrecks  at  sea,  to  half-dressed  baUet-girls ;  from 
Rameses  II.,  to  the  last  hero  of  Parisian  jonmalism,  the  unfortaaat« 
spectators  mind  and  eyes  are  dragged,  in  his  progress  down  the  Salon, 
some  2,500  times.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  long  before  he  has  seen  a 
tithe  of  the  exhibition  his  artistic  palate  is  jaded  and  repelled  ?  Mif^iri- 
angelo,  Titian,  and  Velasquez  might  appeal  to  him  in  rain  long 
before  he  has  come  to  ]M.  Zwiller,  whose  picture,  "  Un  Philosopbe  *' 
(No.  2521),  closes  the  list  of  paintings.  And  this,  I  fancy,  is  why  » 
few  English  people  are  at  all  just  in  their  estimate  of  the  Salon,  aad 
why,  also,  we  so  frequently  hear  it  spoken  of  with  a  paaaionate  dislike 
almost  personal  in  its  intensity.  We  English  folks  are  aodtstomed 
to  swallow  a  gallery  whole,  as  we  swallow  our  medicine,  and  to 
swallow  this  French  exhibition  whole  is  an  impossibility.  Thfl^H 
pictures  cannot  be  looked  at  under  an  appreciable  amount  of  tim^H 
and  it  is  even  more  difficult  to  pass  without  looking. 

A  collection  of  paintings  where  a  work  such  as  Mr.  S.  J.  Solomon  a 
"  Samson  and  Delilah,"  the  largest  picture  of  this  year's  Academy, 
would  appear  of  but  ordinary  size,  is  apt  to  be  rery  glaring  in  its  imper- 
fections ;  and  it  must^  at  best,  demand  an  amount  of  consideration  and 
attention  such  as   few  people,  who   are  not   extremely  interested  in 
pictures,  are  ready  to  bestow.      And  these  imperfections  will  be  the 
more  repellent,  and  this  mental   fatigue  the  more  intense,  in  pro| 
tion  as  the  painters  of  such  pictures  are   less   conrentional,  and 
occupied  in  fresh   artistic   departures.     We  bear  much  with  the  men 
who  are  making  history ;  can  we  not  bear  a  little  with  the  men  who 
are  making  painting  ?      We  do  not  expect  the  perfect  adaptation  of 
means  to    end  from   the  former ;  why  should  we  from   the   latter  ? 
From  those  who  are   repeating  dead   formulae,  contented   to  foUoa 
the  tracks   of  the   men   who  have  gone  before  them,  much  ahoi 
indeed  be  expected,  and  for  their  errors  little  forbearance  should 
shown ;  but  to  those  who  are  seeking  some  new  development  in 
sphere  of  beauty,  some  new  means  by  which  to  express  Nature, 
facts  which  have  hitherto  been  but  imperfectly  recognized  in  the 
domain  of  art,   there   should,  I   think,   be    every   toleration    givei 
for  such  men  have  the  world  against  them  as  it  is,  and  estal 
fame,  indifference,  and  conventionality  are  sure  to  deal  them 
ciently  hard  blows ;    and    the    least  those    who    care    for    pic 
and  painting  can  do  is  to  try  to  understand  for  what  these  e« 
students  are  seeking,   and  to  give  them  what  encouragement 
be  possible,  if  they  seem  to  be  seeking  it  in   humility  and 
uem.     For  the  life  of  art,  like  that  of  all  created  things,  depend 
on  change.     To  cease  to   change  is  to  cease   to  lire ;  and  the 
of  one  era  can  no  more  be  wholly  adopted  by  the  people  of 
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than  the  method  of  its  thought  or  the  fashion  of  its  behaTioar. 
It  is  useless  our  protesting  against  the  rising  of  the  tide^  or  to  tiC, 
like  pictorial  Canutes,  with  our  backs  to  the  incoming  waves ;  and  if 
the  tendencies  of  modern  art  are  to  enlarge  its  sphere  of  8iib}eei»  aad 
to  modify  the  technical  methods  and  aims  of  the  artist,  it  ia  tlw 
business  of  all  those  irho  care  to  consider  the  matter  senooqij.  to 
examine  the  object  and  the  manner  of  the  new  departure,  to  see  hiam 
far  they  can  be  reconciled  with  the  finer  qualities  of  ancaent  art,  lai 
whether  they  hold  out  reasonable  promise  for  the  art  of  tbe  Ibtve. 

The  Salon  affords  a  good  opportunity  for  making  this  ejmmacm(6am^ 
as  it  contains  examples  of  the  most  modem  deyelopmeDta  of  ftiatt^ 
ing^  and  I  shall  in  the  present  article  only  mention  audi  vuiLs  wm 
illustrate  the  changes  which  are  gradually  taking  place.  1W  cinf 
difficulty  of  such  an  examination  is  to  distinguish  between  vkat  h 
merely  a  temporary  development  due  to  the  fashion  of  the  BOMCMt 
and  its  effect  upon  the  national  character;  and  what  is  theranitof  a 
permanent  alteration  induced  by  fuller  knowledge,  or  neoeantaited  ky 
the  requirements  of  a  more  elaborate  form  of  civiliiation.  It  mrtl 
be  remembered  that  a  certain  parochialism  has  always  distingniahwl 
English  art.  It  has,  like  the  upper  or  middle  classes  of  our  countiT, 
been  considered  estimable,  but  not  of  the  highest  social  importance. 
We  have  always  wanted  to  have  pictures,  especially  of  late  years,  but 
have  desired  to  have  them  in  a  certain  passionless,  discreet,  limited 
way  ;  desired  to  have  them  only  so  long  as  they  did  not  interfere 
with  our  prejudices,  or  traverse  our  ideas  of  propriety.  In  fact,  the 
question  of  price  has  always  been  present  with  us ;  wc  have  only 
been  prepared  to  pay  emotionally  and  intellectually  a  fixed  amount 
for  our  art  ;  and,  above  all,  we  have  restricted  its  sphere  of  subjects 
and  method  of  treatment,  in  the  interests  of  conventionality.  There 
is  no  doubt  much  to  be  said  on  either  side  of  this  question. 
The  French,  as  a  nation,  have  always  been  free  from  this  coloured- 
glass  style  of  art ;  there  has  consequently  seemed  to  most  of  our 
coautrymen  to  be  a  certain  violence,  and,  so  to  speak^  nakedness  of 
statement  about  our  neighbours'  fiction  and  painting*  We  must 
not  therefore  be  surprised  if,  in  the  Gallic  pictures  of  the  present 
day,  which  are  the  most  in  accordance  with  the  ideas  of  the  advanced 
school  of  painters,  we  find  a  choice  of  subjects  such  as  at  first  sight 
appears  to  be  even  more  abnormal,  even  more  opposed  to  the  reti- 
cences and  conventions  of  English  painting,  than  of  old.  For  the 
great  change  which  is  coming  over  the  feeling  of  artists,  and  is  in 
one  way  or  another  modifying  all  they  think  and  all  they  do,  is  a 
change  in  the  direction  of  reality.  They  draw  the  subjects  of  their 
pictures  more  and  more  from  the  occurrences  of  every-day  life,  and 
admit  into  the  manner  of  their  representations  less  and  less  modifi- 
cation of  the  manner  in  which  these  occurrences  took  place. 
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There  is  no  need  to  point  out  tliat,  when  once  the  above  idea  bad 
firmly  taken  root,  it  necessarily,  or  at  all  events  probably,  would  pare 
the  way  for  the  almost  indefinite  extension  of  the  picturesque.  When 
subjects  were  not  alone  confined  to  those  matters  with  regard  to 
which  our  sentimental  or  sensuous  emotions  were  connected,  but 
embraced  all  matters  relative  to  life  which  the  painter  could  adequately 
depict,  it  was  inevitable  that  many  of  the  new  pictures  should  appe&I 
not  so  much  to  our  sense  of  beauty,  as  to  other  emotions  which  had 
hitherto  been  considered  to  be  beyond  the  province  of  art.  Suppose 
that  a  band  of  artists  had  become  convinced,  that  beauty  was  depend- 
ent more  upon  the  realization  of  the  natural  aspect  of  things  Ihau 
upon  the  arrangement  and  modification  of  that  aspect  according  to 
established  tradition,  they  would  be  naturally  likely  to  choose 
for  the  materials  of  their  work,  such  subjects  as  the  elder 
school  would  have  considered  entirely  mistaken.  They  would  seek 
out  things  trivial,  things  common,  things  in  themselves  even  repulsive, 
aud  try  to  show  how  kindly  '*  the  light  of  Heaven  fell  upon  them,"  and 
how  they  too  had  their  fitting  place  in  tbe  great  Palace  of  Art,  We 
might  expect,  «  priori,  that  they  would  act  in  this  manner,  and  that 
the  result  would  necessarily  be  in  the  first  instance  grotesque,  and 
even  objectionable  to  those  who  were  brought  up  under  the  old  rule  ; 
aud  it  is  to  this  cause  that  wc  owe  many  of  the  pictures  in  the 
present  Salon — pictures  which  deal  with  such  conventionally  un» 
pictorial  subjects  as  a  bedside  lecture  in  a  hospital,  the  interior  of  a 
restaurant,  even  the  contents  of  a  butcher's  shop. 

I  am  not  saying  whether  this  new  development  be  right  or  wrong. 
I  am  simply  at  the  present  moment  engaged  iu  stating  the  fact,  and 
seeking  to  suggest  the  cause.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  study  of 
Nature,  once  admitted  into  poetry,  fiction,  or  painting,  necessarily 
must — T  will  not  say  end — but  pass  through,  a  phase  in  which  the 
purely  scientific  aspect  to  a  certain  extent  obscures  the  more  purely 
artistic  intention,  Wordsworth  was  the  inevitable  precursor  <rf 
Zola,  who  is  by  the  irony  of  fate  probably  the  very  last  writer  of 
whom  Wordsworth  or  his  admirers  would  have  approved.  And 
just  as  Wordsworth  in  his  day  threw  off  almost  entirely  the 
shackles  of  tradition,  and  sought  from  Nature  herself  the  materials 
for  his  work,  so  the  French  naturalist  painters,  as  they  may 
appropriately  be  called,  are,  aud  have  been  for  the  last  twenty  yean, 
getting  rid  of  their  traditional  swaddling-clothes,  and  trying  to  walk 
about  the  world  alone,  and  unaided  by  their  old  nurse — Convention- 
ality. It  is  curious  to  note  that  this  revolution,  which  haa  slowly 
accomplished  itself,  started — as  did  the  revolution  of  English  paint- 
ing— in  the  department  of  landscape.  The  school  of  Corot,  Millet, 
Bousseau,  and  Daubigny,  which  practically  rules  the  whole  of  French 
landscape  art  of  the  present  day,  was  firmly  established  long  before  the 
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new  school  of  fi^re-painters  received  recognition  ;  and  indeed  at  tlie 
present  hour  the  conventional  characteristics  of  French  tigure-paintiog 
are  still  in  prepooderance  amongst  the  majority  of  the  artists,  That 
this  is  so  arises  from  several  causes.  To  begin  with :  the  change  to  bo 
effected  was  not  so  great,  the  way  being  prepared  to  a  certain  extent 
by  the  English  landscape  painters ;  for  in  essential  characteristics. 
Constable,  Cox,  De  Wint,  and  Turner,  to  a  considerable  extent 
inspired  the  work  of  Rousseau,  Daubigny,  &c.  But  iu  the  line 
of  figure  painting  no  such  preparation  had  been  made>  and 
naturally  enough  artists  adhered  to  the  traditional  treatment,  and, 
so  to  speak,  the  sanction  of  the  old  masters,  far  more  strongly. 
To  paint  a  landscape  as  it  appeared,  was  bad  enough,  but  to  paint 
a  figure  without  regard  to  the  manner  of  the  "  grand  style,"  seemed 
to  the  elder  artists  almost  an  impiety :  besides  which,  to  the  outside 
public,  accustomed  always  before-time  to  what  might  be  called  an 
artificial  representation  of  figure  subjects,  the  attempt  to  put  them 
down  in  every-day  prosaic  manner  was  far  more  alarming  than  if  the 
picture  merely  treated  of  such  a  comparatively  impersonal  matter  as 
natural  scenery. 

Like  most  other  popular  movements,  the  work  of  the  new  school  ran 
into  a  thousand  extravagances,  and  gave  much  occasion  to  its  enemies 
to  blaspheme.  Not  content  with  clinging  to  the  new  truths  which 
they  had  caught  sight  of,  they  disdained  all  other  means  of  sujjport, 
and  would  accept  nothing  less  from  their  adversaries  than  the  entire 
remodelling  of  ancient  practices,  and  a  confession  that  the  only  saving 
grace  was  the  one  which  had  been  so  recently  discovered.  Not 
pausing  to  consider  that  in  all  probability  the  three  or  four  thousand 
years  of  artistic  example  which  the  world  had  experienced,  contained 
some  kernel  of  what  was  right  and  requisite,  they  threw  overboard, 
with  light  hearts,  all  the  ancient  equipage  of  art  as  mere  useless 
lumber,  and  prepared  to  sail  their  ship  without  compass  or  rudder — 
simply  with  the  one  bran-new  sail  of  "atmospheric  truth.''  What 
wonder  that  the  bark  has  been  drifting  a  somewhat  erratic  course 
ever  since,  and  that  no  man  knows  whither  it  is  bound,  or  whether 
it  will  ever  reach  its  destination?  For,  with  Mark  Twain's  friend 
the  negro,  we  may  say  of  atmospheric  truth,  that  though  it  may  be 
our  brother,  it  is  "  not  our  father  and  mother  and  our  uncle  and 
our  aunt,  and  our  wife's  relations  down  in  the  country."  We  arc 
to  disregard  all  the  ideas  of  a  subject,  all  desire  for  beautifnl 
arrangement,  all  notions  of  composition,  and  simply  accept  as  the 
one  sufficient  subject  of  a  picture,  a  piece  gouged  out  of  Nature,  as 
it  were  with  a  cheese-scoop,  from  the  first  place  to  which  the  artist 
came  :  this,  or  something  very  like  it,  is  what  our  new  artists  would 
Lave  U8  believe.     It  doesn't  matter  if  they  paint  a  picture  of  a  cruci- 
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fixioD,  or  a  dish  of  lights,*  so  long   as' they  represent  it  en  plein  air. 
To  an  ordinary  common-sense  person  the  proposition  will  hardly  seem 
worthy  of  refutation,  nor  indeed  would  many  members  of  the  school 
dare  to  state  it  in  so  crude  a  form.      This  thesis  is,  however,  implied, 
and  is  tacitly  accepted,  by  a  very  considerable  number  of  connoissean 
and  picture-fanciers  ;  and  slowly  but  very  surely  this  conception  of  »rt 
is  making  its  way  amongst  our  English   artists,  and   so  needs  to  be 
dealt   with   as   a  potent  factor  in    contemporary   art.      It    is    the 
development  of  this  proposition  to  the  utmost  extent  which  has  given 
rise  to  the  so-called  "  impressionist "  school   in  France,  and  to  tb&t 
English  modification  of  it  of  which  Mr.  Whistler's  painting  is  the  moat 
notable  example.     These  artists  hold  that  truthfulness  to  the  impres- 
sion of  any  given  scene  is  the  utmost  result  which  can  be  accomplished 
by  a  painter,  and  that  therefore  in  this  first  imperfect  vision,  on  the 
details  of  which  the  mind  is  not  to  be  allowed  to  exert  its  influence, 
all  the  loveliness  and  poetry  of  art  consist !     To  paint  that   which 
is  impressed  upon  the  retina  within  the  space  during  which  an  eye 
can  be  rapidly  opened  and  shut — this  is  the  end  to  which  the  artist's 
effort  should  be  directed ;  so  alone  can  he  obtain  perfect   truth,  and 
in  perfect  truth  he  can  find  salvation.     The  theory,  one  may  observe 
in  passing,  is  a  specious  one,  and  very   fascinating   to  young  men 
who  are  eager  for  novelty.     It  makes  every  one   "  as  good    as  his 
neighbour  " — aye,  and  to   use   the  old   expression — "  a  great  deal 
better  " — as  it  sweeps  away  at  once  all  other  criteria  than  the  indivi- 
dual impression.      If  a  picture  is  not  to  be  in  the  future  considered 
good  because  of  its  beautiful  form,  its  glow  and  depth  of  colour,  its 
dignity  of  aim,   its  tenderness  and   poetry  of  meaning,   its  patient, 
industrious  endeavour  tu  depict  every   portion   of  its  subject    with 
completion  and   loveliness;  but  is  to   rely  wholly  upon    accurately 
representing  the  effect  of  a  cursory  glance,  and  that  at  one  thing  or 
scene  just  as  well  as  at  another;  it  is  evident  that  art  will  become  at 
once  a  matter  of  very  different  import  from  that  which  it  has  always 
been  considered    in  past  times.     For  we  are  tempted  to    ask    why 
should  we  want  to  decorate   our   houses  with,   and    spend   hours  is 
looking  at,  representations  of  what   Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry   see  M 
they  wink  their  eyes  rapidly.     We    can    wink  our  own  eyes  if  it 
comes  to  that,  and  at  the  things  themselves,  all  day  long,  if  we  find 
it  sufficiently  amusing.     If  the   painter  is  to  have  no  special  vision, 
no  subtle  message,  to  exercise  no  power  of  selection  or  combin   ' 
to  give  us,  in  fact,  no  result  but  the  reproduction   of  the  quiu,v^., 
impression    of  Nature    that    we   may   all    see   in    our  '*  winking " 
moments,  is  there  much  use,   for  us  at  least,  in  his  existing  at   all  * 
When  ordinary  every-day  people  want  to  enjoy  a  scene   in  Nature, 
or  to  look  at  an  interesting  object  or   action,  do  they   set  to  wotfc 
*  There  is  actually  a  picture  in  the  8a1on  of  this  sobject,  of  the  very  lars'wt  bf  ■ 
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to    vi'mk  tbeir  ejes,    or   do  they  simply   opea   ibcm    as    wide   as 

>oasible,   and    look    out    of   them    aa    hard    aa    they   can  ?      But^ 

4he    "  impression  '*    is    everything,  say    these  young  men !     Why  ? 

And  why  one  impression  more  than  another?     Why  tlie  incomplete 

risiou  rather  than  the  completed  one  ?      Because,  say  they,  the  first 

impression  is  the  only  "  visual"  one — that  is,  the  picture  imprinted 

I      on  the  retina ;  and,  consequently,  that  is  the  one  you  should  reproduce. 

^Ut  will  be  evident  to  everybody  that  this  by  no  means  follows,  even  if 

^Kt  be  true  that  there  is  one  actual  point  at  which  the  picture  on  the 

^Iretina    is  visually  true,  unallected   by  the    operation  and   previous 

knowledge  of  the  brain.     But  this  contention  is  manifestly  erroneous  ; 

we  receive   no   impression,   no  matter  how   imperfect,  Avitbout  the 

assistance  and  the  report  on  it,  so  to  speak,  of  the  brain  ;   and  there 

is  no  one  point  at  which  we  can  arrest  this  modification,  or  any  at 

which  we  can  say  it  begins. 

The  whole  theory  is  based  on  a  mistaken  idea  that  the  report  of 
the  eye,  if  I  may  use  such  an  expression,  can  be  dissevered  from  all 
our  previous  knowledge,  from  all  mental  experience;  an  idea  which 
the  slightest  acquaintance  with  physiology  would  suffice  to  disprove. 
Even,  however,  as  I  have  said,  if  it  were  correct,  there  would  still 
remain  to  be  proved  the  conclusion  that  because  this  first  impression 

(could  be  set  down,  that  is  the  result  to  which  the  eflbrts  of  artists 
should  be  directed — which  seems  to  me  somewhat  as  if  one  should 
«ay  that  because  the  alphabet  is  the  first  step  towards  learning  to 
read,  we  should  prefer  its  letters  to  more  highly  developed  literature. 
But  enough  of  this  impressionist  theory :  it  is  one  which  will 
refute  itself  in  time,  and  already  it  is  losing  its  hold  over  the  best  of 
its  followers.  The  naturalist  art  of  such  men  as  Duran,  Gervex,  and 
others,  which   is    the    most  prominent  characteristic  of  the  present 

t Salon,  is  only  but  faintly  allied  to  the  ultra  school  of  which  I  have 
teen  speaking,  and  it  is  this  of  which  I  must  now  speak. 
The  most  popular  picture  in  the  Salon  is  by  M.  Gervex,  and  shows- 
a  clinical  lecture  by  Dr.  Pean  in  the  ward  of  a  hospital : 

"  En  somme,  rharmonie  noire  des  vC'tetnents  de  noa  joura  est  chjirmantt 
dans  les  tontalites  cLiires;  elle  peut  varier  u  chaque  ceuvre  dc  peintre,9eIon.- 
les  milieux,  I'lieure,  IV-cIairnge,  et  a  au  moina  Tinappreciable  .•wantjge  d'c'tre 
coDBtamment  vue,  tt  u  portee  des  yeux  de  tons.  A  cet  6gard  le  tableau  de 
M.  Gervex  est  absolument  remarrjuuble.  II  est  impossible  de  dunner  mleux 
I'impression  d'lin  jour  d'ijit^rieur,  de  cette  ntmosphere  impalpable,  eclniree  par- 
la  fenetre  aux  rideaux  blancs  releves,  niodelant  de  reflets  froids  lea  visages,  et 
circulaut  sur  les  luurs  nus  de  la  salle  d'hopital.  Ce  qii'il  y  a  d'air  dans  cette 
perspective  restreinte,  en  somm'j  est  itnnginable.  Oa  y  penetre,  on  y  est,  on 
espire.     Aliens!  Tart  modorne  a  du  bon.     Avouez  que  la  redingote  n'est 

fH  redoutable  et  que  M.  Gervex  est  un  peintre  privilegid,  d'une  exquise 

"bilitt"  d'oeil  et  d'une  rare  d^licatesse  de  palette." 

So  far,  M.  Paul  Mentz  in  praise  of  the  modern  art  and  this  especial 
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sample;  and  the  merits  which  he  finds  therein  are  really  there 
beyond  all  doubt :  the  "  pure  tones  of  the  blacks,"  the  impression 
of  indoor  lightj  the  bold  reflections  cast  on  the  faces  by  the  whit« 
hospital  curtainSj  the  sense  of  reality — all  these  are  shown  us  by 
M.  Gervex,  not  only  adequately,  but  as  it  were  "  by  authority,"  to 
masterly  is  his  rendering  of  the  subject.  And  the  list  of  adminble 
qualities  is  not  exhausted  even  now,  for  the  action  and  expresnont 
of  all  concerned  in  this  picture  are  as  natural  and  life-like  as  is  tbe 
technical  rendering  of  the  atmosphere,  light  and  shade,  and  colour. 
The  Doctor  Pean  himself,  whose  demonstration  forms  the  subject  of 
the  work,  is  a  most  admirable  piece  of  character  painting — his  expres- 
sion full  of  keen  if  somewhat  pompous  intelligence,  and  the  little 
gesture  with  which  he  holds  his  instrument  in  one  hand,  while  he 
explains  its  use,  tells  its  story  most  admirably.  What  more,  then,  is 
wanting  ?  Why  should  we  not  carry  this  work,  too,  through  the 
streets  of  Paris,  as  Cimabuc's  Madonna  was  carried  once  throngb 
Florence  in  glad  rejoicing?  We  may  with  adrantage  consider 
this  question  a  little  closely,  for  on  the  answer  thereto  depends 
the  future  of  painting,  and  indeed,  not  of  painting  only,  but  of  all 
the  arts. 

Let  us   get  back,  if  we  can,  to  the   most  elementary  view  of  the 

matter.     Art  endently  cannot  be  good  unless  it  be  good  for  sonut- 

thing,  unless  we  get  from  it  some  result  not  to  be  obtained  otherwise. 

It  must  be  surely  in  the  highest   development  of  its   special  charac* 

teristics  that  the  best  kind  of  art  wiE  be  found ;  whether  these  be  or 

be  not  conjoined  with  the  qualities  of  other  developments  of  hnman 

energy  will  be  comparatively  imiraportant.     At  ail   events,    let  art 

first  of  ail   give  us  that  which  she  alone  possesses  ;  afterwards    wc 

will  accept  from   her  hands  every  other  good  gift.     What  is,  then, 

the  vital  quality  of  art  ?     WTiat  is  it  we   first   want  from  pictures  ? 

W^hy  do  we  desire  to   have   them  at  all  ?     Tliink  a  little  I      Is  it 

because    of  the  wonderful    workmanship  of  the  painter — simply  to 

admire  his  dextci'ity,  as  we  would  that  of  a  Japanese  juggler  ?     la  it 

only  as  records  of  things  which  are  or  have  been — coloured  diagrams 

of  life,  from  which  we  ask    nothing  but   accuracy  and   plainness  of 

statement  ?     TVTien  wc  hang  pictures  upon    the  walls  of  our  rooms 

do  we  do  so  only  as  so  many  columns  from  a  pictorial  dictionary,  so 

much  information  that  when  the  barometer  was  low   and  the  sun  at 

a  given  altitude,  such  and  such  an  object  cast  a  shadow  of  a  rr 

value,  and  colour,  and  shape?     If  this  be  our   reason    for  wa;;:*^^, 

pictures,  art  is  surely  a  very  tame  Board-school  sort  of  matter.     If 

the  vital  characteristic  of  art   is   only,  that  its   record   is  shaped  in 

form  and  expressed  by  the  help  of  light  and  shade  and  colour,  iustedl 

of  being  written  in  ordinary  characters  j  the  world  has  been  maVing 

far  too  great  a  fuss  over  painting  and  sculpture  for  the  last  three 
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thousand  years.  The  world  is  ftdl  enough  of  leamiDg  which  life  is 
too  short  to  comprehend,  for  folk*  in  general  to  hang  their  houses 
with  long  statements  as  to  the  appearances  of  all  things,  even 
though  those  statements  are  hounded  by  the  four  sides  of  a  frame, 
instead  of  by  the  covers  of  a  book. 

Then,  if  it  be  not  true  that  this  scientific    record    is  the    object 
and   the  characteristic  of  art,  what   do  we   seek  therein  which  wc 

old  not  obtain  elsewhere  ?  The  answer  is  very  simple :  not 
fact,  not  learning;  but  delight.  We  seek  at  once  that  double 
gratification  of  sense  and  spirit,  of  what  we  see  and  know,  and  of 
what  we  feel  and  dream.  The  power  of  art  over  mankind  lies 
in  this  appeal  to  both  sides  of  man's  nature  ;  to  those  emotions 
within  him  which  are  gratified  by  beautiful  forms  and  colours, 
exactly  in  the  same  way  as  the  body  is  gratified  by  being  plunged 
into  a  warm  bath,  and  to  those  thoughts,  dreams,  indefiuite  and 
half-shaped  spiritual  perceptions,  which  make  up  the  life  within 
us.  And  the  power  of  the  great  artist  is,  that  he  can  trace  this  life 
of  beauty,  and  its  connection  with  our  life  of  thought  and  action, 
through  channels  whose  source  and  windings  are  invisible  to  our 
duller  eyes.  By  his  exquisiteness  of  perception,  no  less  spiritual 
than  physical,  he  can  endue  the  gesture  of  a  tired  child  with  a  signi- 
cance  as  well  as  grace  of  which  wc  know  nothing,  and  reveal  to  us, 
beneath  the  roughest  exteriors,  that  throbbing  pulse  of  beauty  which 
beats  for  ever  through  all  natural  things,  and  all  true  development  of 
human  emotion.      But   to  do  this  he  must  feel  as  well  as  know  ;  he 

not  the  surgeon,  but  rather  the  Sister  of  Mercy  of  mankind,  and 
tends  his  patient  not  only  with  skill,  but  with  tenderness  and  prayer. 
And  since  the  artist  is  to  interpret  beauty  to  us,  to  find  it  in  out-of- 
the-way  places  of  humanity  and  Nature,  in  which  wc  should  paaa  it 
by,  it  is  above  all  things  necessary  that  he  should  be  eager  in  his 
search,  and  very  human  in  his  emotions.  Perhaps  no  good  picture 
which  the  world  has  produced  was  cold  in  its  emotional  aspect ;  no 
amount  of  skill  in  the  least  atones  for  lack  of  feeling. 

kit  is  these  considerations  which  prevent  me  caring  greatly  for  M. 
krvex's  picture,  and  they  seem  to  me  applicable  to  much  of  the  modern 
'reach  painting,  which  is  at  once  profoundly  skilful  and  as  profoundly 
eartless.    Gallic — and  I  am  sorry  to  say  some  English — artists  have 
of  late  years  grown  so  absorbed  in  their  pursuit  of  technical  excellence 
^Ks  to  have  forgotten  that  painting,  after  all,  is  but  a  means  to  an  end, 
PRot  the  end  itself;   and,  as  iu   the  old  days,  the  gods  have  granted 
them  their  hearths  desire,  and   with   it  has   come  the  accompanying 
retribution.     The  power,  the  skill,  and   the  industry  shown   in  this 
present  exhibition  of  the  Salon  arc  simply  incredible  iu  their  extent ; 
and   despite  them  all,  the  visitor  to  the  gallery  goes  away  fatigued 
I    and  depressed,   conscious  of  a   multitude  of  paintings   of  consum- 
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mate    ability,    and    scarcely   remembering    half  a  dozeu    bcautifa) 
pictures. 

There  is  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  at  the  present  time  a  small  col- 
lection of  works  by  a  dead  paiuter  (Jean  Francois  Millet),  irhich  in 
extent  would,  if  all  of  them  were  put  together,  not  cover  half  tke 
space  of  canvas  of  many  a  single  picture  in  the  Salon  ;  yet  I  hare 
not  the  slighest  hesitation  in  saying  that,  regarded  from  the  point  of 
view  of  art,  the  Millet  collection  (chiefly  of  pastels,  charcoal, 
chalk  and  pencil  drawings)  is  worth  a  hundred  exhibitions  such 
as  the  Salon.  In  it  we  iind  a  man  not  only  sceiag  beauty  in 
ordinary  things,  but  endowing  that  beauty  with  new  meaning 
and  new  pathos,  without  altering  the  truth  of  its  appearance.  To 
be  at  the  same  time  simply  veracious  in  statement,  and  pathetic  and 
beautiful  in  the  works  in  which  these  statements  are  made,  is  ahoat 
the  highest  praise  which  can  be  bestowed  upon  an  artist,  and  thi» 
praise  is  Millet's  most  certain  due.  The  Breton  peasant -painter 
did  thoroughly  for  the  real  life  of  the  French  rustic,  a  very  similsr 
work  to  that  which  Walker  and  Mason  did  for  the  imaginary  life  o( 
the  English  countryman — touched  it,  that  is,  to  fine  issues  of  poetiT 
and  pathos;  made  it  at  once  significant,  pictorial,  and  true.  Tht 
comparison  between  these  artists  is  an  interesting  one,  but  on  ttf 
whole  it  tells  immensely  in  favour  of  the  French  painter.  He  w»* 
not  only  a  simpler,  truer  soul,  both  in  himself  and  his  work,  but  lie 
drew  his  inspiration  of  beauty  from  a  purer,  deeper  source.  Examine 
Fred  Walker's  peasants  and  labourers,  and  one  finds  them  beautiful 
indeed,  in  both  form  and  gesture,*  but  the  grace  which  they  have  b 
not  the  special  grace  that  belongs  to  them  in  life,  but  that  which  Ibe 
artist  attributes  to  them  from  his  genius,  and,  as  it  were,  in  their  own 
despite.  Take  as  an  example  one  of  the  grandest  compositioot 
which  this  artist  ever  painted,  "  Speed  the  Plough,"  and  notice  the 
actions  of  the  only  two  figures  therein — the  man  driving  the  plou^ 
through  the  furrow,  and  the  boy  guiding  the  horses.  Tlie  actions 
of  both  are  magnificent,  and  might  have  been  copied  from  a  vajc 
of  the  finest  period  of  Grecian  art ;  but  only  the  slightest  acquaia* 
tance  with  country  life  is  needed  to  inform  us  how  little  like  the 
actual   operation   of   ploughing — how    essentially  (not  in  '  iil) 

uncharacteristic  are  these  poses.  The  same  words  apply  to  1 1  ^  udid 
gesture  of  the  labourer  removing  the  pipe  from  his  mouth  in  "  The 
Old  Gate,"  and  to  that  of  the  mower  in  "Tlic  Harbour  of  Eefuge." 
These  figures  are  all  beautiful  in  action,  but  beautiful  despite  their 
characteristics  of  country  labourers,  rather  than  because  of  then. 
But  if  we  turn  to  a  shepherd  or  a  shepherdess  by  Millet  we  fiod  a 
very  different  manner  of  obtaining  the  result  of  love1ine»a.  The 
artist  clings  tenaciously  to  every  indication  of  the  e fleet  of  labour 
and  exposure — clings   to  the  rough,  shapeless    garmcnta^  the  ilow 
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AceSf  the  exhaustion,  the   endurance,  the   isolation,  and,  I   might 

almost  say,  the  terror,  of  life  iu  the  fields  and  the  woods;  and  it  is 

by  realizing  for  us  these    facts,  by   bringing    them  into  accordance 

with  the  dew  of  the  morning  and  the  gloom  of  the  twilight,  with  the 

shifting  seasons  and  the  inconstant  sky,  that  he  gains  the  material 

for  his  poem.     Occasionally,  it  is   true,   as  in   "  The   Sower,"  and 

again   in  a  lesser  degree  in  the  "  Two  Men  Digging,"  we  have  a 

free  unconstrained  action,  but  only  where  such  is  of  the  very  heart 

of  the  subject.     It  would  l>e  correct  to  say  of  Fred.  Walker  that  he 

made  country  life  beautiful,  and  of  Millet  that  he  found  it  to  be  so; 

that  Walker's  was  a  townsman's  country,  and  Millet's  that  of  a  son 

of  the  soil.     However  this  may  be,  the  collection  at  the  Ecole  des 

Beaux  Arts  of  the  latter  artist's  work  emphassizcs  the  defect  of  such 

aiutiug   as  that   of  Gervex    and    his    imitators.      If  iu    these    flat 

Ida  and  toil-worn  people,  engaged  in  shearing  sheep  or   cutting 

ggots,  planting  potatoes  or   breaking    stones,  there   resides   such 

an  intimate  secret   of   loveliness   that   a  few  scratches   of  charcoal 

on  a  bit  of  paper,  representing  them,  give  us  so  much  delight,  must 

there  not  be  something  very  wrong  indeed  with  this  elaborate,  highly 

trained,  elaborately  wrought-out,  gigantic-scaled  work  of  the  Salon, 

which,  with  all  its  pounds  of  paint  and  acres  of  canvaa,  awakens  no 

eraotionwithin  us  but  that  of  wonder  at  the  apparently  causeless  industry 

of  its  producers  ?    There  is  something  very  wrong;  and,  at  the  risk  of 

wearying  my  readers,  I  repeat  that  it  is  the  substitution  of  technical 

skill,  for  the  old  end  of  painting  and  sculpture,  which  was  to  express 

^and   to  excite  emotion  :  to  give   delight  by  painting  matters  in  which 

^■hc   artist  delighted,  things   which  he   believed,   loved,  felt    to    be 

^xruc. 

What  was  the  secret  of  Millet's  success  against  every  opposition, 
against  lifelong  poverty  and  total  want  of  education.  It  was.  that 
he  believed  and  loved  the  things  he  depicted  ;  saw  their  meaning 
and  their  connection  with  life.     Here  it  is  iu  his  own  words : 

^H  "  I  must  confess,  even  it  you  think  me  a  Socialist,  that  the  human  side  of 
art  is  what  touches  me  most,  and  if  I  could  only  do  what  I  like — or,  at  least, 
attempt  it — I  aliould  do  nothing  that  was  not  an  impression  from  Nature,  either 

I  in  landscape  or  figures.  Tlie  gay  side  never  shows  itself  to  me.  1  don't  know 
^here  it  is.  I  have  never  seen  it.  The  gayest  tiling  1  know  is  llie  culm,  the 
jilonce,  which  is  so  sweet,  either  in  the  forest  or  in  the  cultivated  land — 
ivhether  the  land  be  good  for  culture  or  not.  You  will  admit  that  it  is  always 
^ery  dreamy,  and  a  sad  dream,  though  often  very  delicious. 
"  You  axe  silting  under  a  tree,  enjoying  all  the  comfort  and  quiet  of  which 
you  are  capable  ;  you  see  come  from  a  narrow  path  a  j)Oor  creature  loaded 
ivith  faggots.  The  unexpected  and  always  surprising  way  in  which  tliis  figure 
strikes  you,  instantly  reminds  yoix  of  the  common  and  melancholy  lot  of 
humanity — weariness.  It  i.s  always  like  the  impression  of  La  Fontaine's  '  Wood- 
cutter' in  the  fable  : 

"  '  Whftt  plea£ur«  baa  he  had  biuce  tie  day  of  hia  Lirth 
Who  80  p(M>r  08  be  in  the  whole  vide  earth  ? ' 
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mate    ability^    and    scarcely   remembering    half  a  dozen    beantifn 
pictures. 

There  is  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  at  the  present  tirac  a  small  cui« 
lection  of  works  by  a  dead    painter  (Jean  Francois  Millet),  which 
extent  would,  if  all  of  them   were   put  together,  not  cover  half  tl 
space  of  canvas  of  many  a  single  picture  in   the    Salon  ;  yet  I  lu» 
not  the  slighcst  hesitation  in  saying  that,  regarded  from   the  point 
view    of    artj    the    Millet    collection    (chiefly  of  pastels,     rhareotl 
chalk  and  pencil  drawings)  is  worth    a    hundred   exhibitions  such 
as    the   Salon.     In   it  we   find   a   man   not   only   seeing    beauty 
ordinary  things,    but    endowing    that   beauty   with    new    me 
and    new   pathos,  without  altering  the  truth  of  its  appearance, 
be  at  the  same  time  simply  veracious  in  statement,  and  pathetic  an 
beautiful  in  the  works  in  which  these  statements  are  made,  is  al 
the  highest  praise  which  can  be  bestowed  upon   an  artist,  and  tlii 
praise   is  Millet's  most   certain  due.       The  Breton    peasant- paintc 
did  thoroughly  for  the  real  life  of  the  French  rustic,  a  very  simi 
work  to  that  which  Walker  and  Mason  did  for  the  imaginary  life 
the  English  countryman — touched  it,  that  is,  to  fine  issues  of 
and  pathos ;  made  it  at  once  significant,  pictorial,  and    true. 
comparison  between  these  artists  is  an  interesting  one,  but  on  tl 
whole  it  tells  immensely  in  favour  of  the  French  painter.      He 
not  only  a  simpler,  truer  soul,  both  in  liimself  and  hia  work,  but 
drew  his  inspiration  of  beauty  from  a  purer,  deeper  source.     Ex&mii 
Fred  Walker's  peasants  and  labourers,  and  one  finds  them  beaut 
indeed,  in  both  form  and  gesture ;  but  the  grace  which  they  hare 
not  the  special  grace  that  belongs  to  them  in  life,  but  that  which 
artist  attributes  to  them  from  his  genius,  and,  as  it  were,  in  their  on 
despite.      Take  as   an  example  one  of   the   grandest    composition 
which  this  artist  ever  painted,  "  Speed  the  Plough,"  and  notice  tl 
actions  of  the  only  two  figures  therein — the  man  driving  the  ploag 
through  the  furrow,  and  the  boy  guiding  the  horses.      The  actio 
of  both  are  magnificent,  and  might  have  been  copied  from  a 
of  the  finest  period  of  Grecian  artj   but  only  the  slightest  acqoaiii 
tance  with  country  life  is  needed   to   inform   us  how  little  like 
actual   operation  of   ploughing — how    essentially  (not   untrue,  hat 
uncharacteristic  arc  these  poses.    The  same  words  apply  to  the  «plendii 
gesture  of  the  labourer  removing  the  pipe  from  his  moutli  in  " 
Old  Gate,"  and  to  that  of  the  mower  in  "The  Harbour  of  ' 
These  figures  are  all  beautiful  in  action,  but  beautiful  desp  .. 
characteristics  of  country   labourers,  rather   than    because  of 
But  if  we  turn  to  a  shepherd  or  a  shepherdess  by  Millet  w©  find  ^ 
very  different  manner   of  obtaining   the  result  of   loveliness.     Tke 
artist  clings  tenaciously  to  every  indication  of  the  eflTcct  of  Ubonr 
and  exposure — clings   to  the  rough,  ahapelesa   garmexitvj  the 
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laces,  the  exhaustion,  the   endurance,  the   isolation,  and,   I   might 

tlmost  say,  the  terror,  of  life  in  the  fields  and  the  woods;  and  it  is 

by  realiziog  for  us  these    facts,  by   bringing    them  into  accordance 

with  the  dew  of  the  morning  and  the  gloom  of  the  twilight,  with  the 

shifting  seasons  and  the  inconstant  sky,  that  he  gains  the  material 

)r  his  poem.     Occasionally,  it  is   true,   as   in   "  The    Sower,"  and 

"again   in   a  lesser  degree  in  the  "  Two  Men  Digging,"  we  have  a 

free  unconstrained  action,  but  only  where  such  is  of  the  very  heart 

of  the  subject.     It  would  be  correct  to  say  of  Fred.  "Walker  that  he 

made  country  life  beautiful,  and  of  Millet  that  he  found  it  to  be  so  ; 

^hat  Walker's  was  a  townsman's  country,  and  Millet's  that  of  a  son 

the  soil.     However  this  may  be,  the  collection  at  the  Ecole  des 

teaux  Arts  of  the  latter  artist's  work  emphasizes  the  defect  of  such 

^cainting   as   that   of  Gervcx   and    his    imitators.      If  in    these    flat 

^Belds  and  toil-worn  people,  engaged  in  shearing  sheep  or  cutting 

^H&ggota,  planting  potatoes  or   breaking    stones,  there   resides   such 

^nn  imimate  secret   of   loveliness   that   a  few  scratches    of  charcoal 

oa  a  bit  of  paper,  representing  them,  give  us  so  much  delight,  must 

there  not  be  something  very  wrong  indeed  with  this  elaborate,  highly 

trained,  elaborately  wrougbt-out,  gigantic-scaled  work  of  the  Salon, 

which,  with  all  its  pounds  of  paint  and  acres  of  canvas,  awakens  no 

emotion  within  us  but  that  of  wonder  at  the  apparently  causeless  industry 

of  its  producers  ?    There  is  somethiug  very  wrong ;  and,  at  the  risk  of 

■irearying  my  readers,  I  repeat  that  it  is  the  substitution  of  technical 

I     skill,  for  the  old  end  of  painting  and  sculpture,  which  was  to  express 

^and   to  excite  emotion  :  to  give   delight  by  painting  matters  in  which 

^^pe   artist  delighted,   things   which  he   believed,    loved,   felt    to    be 

^true. 

What  was  the  secret  of  Millet's  auccess  against  every  opposition, 
against  lifelong  poverty  and  total  want  of  education.  It  was  that 
be  believed  and  loved  the  things  he  depicted  ;  saw  their  meaning 
id  their  connection  with  life.      Here  it  is  in  his  own  words : 

"  I  must  confess,  even  it  you  think  me  n  Socialist,  that  the  human  side  of 
art  is  whnt  touches  me  most,  and  if  I  could  only  do  what  I  like — or,  at  least, 
attempt  it — I  should  do  nothing  that  was  not  an  impression  from  Xatiire,  either 

landscape  or  figures.     The  guy  side  never  shows  itself  to  me.     I  don't  know 

here  it  is.     1  have  never  seen  it.     The  gayest  thing  1  know  is  the  calm,  the 

silence,  which  is  so  sweet,  either  in  the  forest  or  in  the  cultivated  land — 

whether  tlie  land  be  good  for  culture  or  not.     You  will  admit  that  it  is  always 

very  dreamy,  and  a  sad  dream,  though  often  very  delicious. 

**  You  are  sitting  under  a  tree,  enjoying  all  the  comfort  and  quiet  of  which 
you  are  capable  ^  you  see  come  from  a  narrow  path  a  poor  creature  loaded 
with  faggots.  The  unexpected  and  always  surprising  way  in  whicli  this  figure 
strikes  you,  instantly  reminds  you  of  the  common  and  melancholy  lot  of 
humanity — weariness.  It  is  always  like  the  impreasion  of  La  Fontaine's  '  Wood- 
cutter '  in  the  fable  : 

"  '  Wb»t  pleaanre  hM  lie  lisd  siuce  tbe  day  of  hia  Lirth 
Who  80  poor  aa  L«!  in  tbe  whole  wide  earth  ? ' 
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^*  Somolimes,  in  places  where  the  land  is  sterile,  you  see  figures  hoeing  &iid 
digging.  From  time  to  time  one  raises  himself  and  straightens  liis  back,  M 
ihey  call  it,  wiping  bis  forehead  with  the  back  of  his  hand.  '  Thou  Rhalt  eat 
thy  bread  in  the  sweat  of  thy  brow.'  la  this  the  gay,  jovial  work  some  people 
would  have  us  believe  in  ?  But,  nevertheless,  to  me  it  is  true  humaoity  and 
great  poetry  ! " 

I  have  lingered  perhaps  over-long  in  this  contrast  of  Millet's 
work  and  the  naturalistic  compositions  of  the  present  time,  but  this 
artist  forms  a  link  between  the  old  and  new  schools,  and,  with  the 
laudscapists  allied  to  him,  inaugurated  the  revolution  which  has  deter- 
mined the  chief  direction  of  modern  French  Art.  These  men,  "who 
saw  poems  in  unaltered  Nature,  and  produced  them  in  colour  and 
form,  have  opened  the  way  for  the  men  who  see  no  poems,  nor  feel 
any  regret  at  their  absence,  but  prosecute  their  art  with  a  cold 
accuracy  of  endeavour,  substituting  the  solution  of  problems  for  the 
delineation  of  beautiful  tliiugs. 

Meanwhile  it  must  be  confessed  that,  if  we  grant  the  desirability  of 
their  aim,  the  industry  and  ability  of  the  artists  of  this  school  are 
almost  beyond  praise.  Not  to  speak  of  the  work  of  such  masters  as 
Gervex  and  Brouillet,  there  arc  men  such  as  Girardot,  Ilatfaelli,  Duei^ 
Dantan,  and  many  others,  producing  pictures  which,  for  truth  of  art 
and  indoor  light  and  effects  of  atmosphere,  are  unsurpassable. 
Qirardot's  great  picture  in  the  present  exhibition,  of  "  Ruth  and  Bob2," 
is  a  composition  of  this  kind,  which,  though  almost  repellent  at  the 
first  glance,  becomes  most  admirable  when  it  is  closely  examined,  from 
the  truth  of  its  eflects  and  from  the  evidently  desperate  struggle  of 
the  painter  to  get  the  very  strongest  possible  rendering  of  the  fact 
he  was  engaged  upon.  The  subject  here  (Ruth  and  Boaz)  might  be 
Jack  and  Jill  as  far  as  the  interest  of  the  picture  is  concerned, 
which  depicts  simply  the  effect  of  a  bright  moonlight  without  and 
within  a  dark  farm-shed,  in  which  Ruth  and  Boaz  sit  resting. 
Without  and  within — that  is  the  keynote  of  the  artist's  idea  j  the 
flood  of  light,  soft,  brilliant,  and  trcmtdous,  breaking  in  through  the 
open  door  of  the  shed,  and  bringing  into  relief  portions  of  the  seated 
figures,  and  then  gradually  fading  away  into  darkness  amid  the  beams 
and  wood-stacks  and  farm  implements.  A  really  marvellous  piece  of 
work  this,  in  its  daring,  and  the  success  of  its  main  attempt ;  nor  is  it 
without  a  certain  vague  poetry,  which  seems  to  show  that  M.  Girardot 
might  also  have  made  the  picture  delightfiU  from  the  point  of  riew  of 
subject,  if  he  had  not  been  too  busy  with  his  special  problem  to  caie 
about  so  doing. 

It  is  hopeless  to  speak  at  any  useful  length  of  the  general  lands 
work  which  we  find  in  the  Salon  ;  it  is  beyond  all  comparison  finer 
our  English  work  in  the  same  department,  whether  we  regard  it  from 
the  point  of  view  of  style,  of  truth,  or  of  technical  accomplishment. 
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Onr  English  Academy  has  to  the  best  of  its  ability  killed  the  landscape 
art  of  Eogland,  by  neglecting  the  men  who  studied  that  branch,  and 
by  electing  to  its  ranks  only  the  more  superficial  landscape  painters 
of  the  Scotch  school.      But  the  Scotch  school  of  landscape  is  not  only 
a  school  without   poetry  and  depth    of  meaning — a  school  of  half  a 
dozen  effects  of  mist  and  sunshine,  which  it  repeats  without  varia- 
tion from  year  to  year :   it  is  also,  and  beyond  all  else,  a  school  with- 
out Hyle — with  no  connection  with  any  of  the  great  qualities  of  by- 
gone art,  and   which  has  substituted  nothing  for  that  defect.       Such 
painters    as    Ilarpignies,    Duez,   Rapin,     Nozal,    Vernier,    Laurens, 
Flandrin,  Penet,  Hanoteau,  and  perhaps   above  all   (if  only  for   his 
beauty  of  colour)  Le  Rous,  have  no  analogue  at  the  present  time  in 
English  art.      They  arc  simply  miles  and  miles  beyond  us,  not  only 
in  their  technical  skill,  but  in  the  scale  of  their  impressions.     They 
see  the  scene  as  a  whole,  not  in  detached  bits ;  they  see  the  scene  as 
it  is,  not  as  it  prettily  might  be  ;  they  see  the  scene  too  with  a  certain 
dignity,  a   certain   quality  of   style  very  difficult  to  describe,   but 
which     continually  saves    their    work    from    being    merely     a    sort 
of   natural    history    painting,    as    it    for    the    most    part    restrains 
them  from  weakening  their  pictures  with  the  flabby  parochial  senti- 
mentality of  which  our  own   artists   are  so  fond.     Take  the  green 
depths  of  the  forest  as  painted   here  by  Pclouse  (one   of  the  very 
greatest  landscapists  living),  and  notice  hovr  entirely  convinced  the 
artist  appears  to  have  been  that  in  the  slender  stems  of  his  trees,  the 
quivering  light  that  falls  on  trunk  and  leaf,  the  thick  moss  which 
covers  the  stones  of  the  little  brook — ^that  in  all  these  things  there 
was  quite  enough   interest,  not  to   say  beauty,   to  justify  his  great 
picture.     And  there   is   enough   as  he  has   painted    them ;  he  has 
touched  them  all  with  a  general,  if  not  a   particular  sentiment  ;  we 
seem,  on  looking  at  the  picture,  to  lose  sight  of  the  special  wood,  and 
only  remember  the  stillness,  the  shadow,  the  broken  light,  the  peace 
and  fragrance  which  we  have  known  in  similar  scenes.     Call  it  ab- 
stract qualify  or  style,  or  by  whatever  name  you  will,  this  characteristic 
of  French  landscape  is  one  which  enhances  its  merit  very  greatly — at 
all  events  to  the  present  writer.     It  takes    the    picture  from    the 
category  of  mere  reproduction,  and  brings  it  into  perceptible  relation 
with  the  great  art  of  the   past,  and  if  it  does   not   confer  on  it  the 
poetical  or  pathetic  charm  of  the  relation  of  Nature  to  man,  which 
is  probably  the  highest  development  of  which  landscape  painting  is 
capable,  it  does  succeed  in  subduing   the   multitudinous   facts  with 
which  it  has  to  deal,  in  obedience  to  a  definite  intention.  Why  should 
a  human  being  with  brains  and  a  soul,  as  well  as  eyes,  simply  go  out 
into  the  first  field  or  hedgerow,  and  stick  his  spade  into  Nature,  and, 
bringing   home    the  result  triumphantly,  fling  it  down  on  a  canvas, 
and  call  it  a  landscape  picture  ?     Not  pictures  at  all  are  nine  out  of 
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ten  of  modern  English  landscapes:  studies  for  pictures  they 
frequently  are,  but  rarely  more  :  they  are  bits  taken  here,  there,  or 
anywhere,  without  relation,  combination,  or  object.  Let  any  one  who 
doubts  this  fact  examine  carefully  the  pictures  at  the  Eoyal  Academy, 
and  he  will  find  that  there  is  only  one  real  landscape  in  the  present 
exhibition,  and  that  is  by  a  man  nearly  seventy  years  old  (Mr.  Hook, 
R.A.),  who  belongs  to  the  last  generation.  To  depict  a  patch  of  light  on 
a  hillside,  the  transparency  of  a  wave,  the  glow  of  a  sunset,  is  a  worthy 
and  desirable  object  for  an  artist ;  but  the  result  is  not  a  picture,  but 
a  9tudy.  And  as  folks  ought  to  know,  but  as  our  Knglish  paintcn 
will  ignore,  a  picture  is  made  up  of  many  studies  affected  by  a  special 
purpose.  It  is  the  recognition  of  this  purpose  by  the  spectator  which 
removes  the  work  from  the  purely  rcproductiveness  of  a  study,  to  tbe 
artistic  rank  of  a  picture.  It  is  the  knowledge  that  a  human 
intelligence,  as  well  as  a  skilful  human  hand,  has  been  at  work  on 
the  materials  of  Nature,  subduing  them  to  settled  predetermined 
ends,  using  (not  abusing)  them  for  a  definite  purpose.  This  is  tbe 
human  element  in  landscape  painting,  and  it  is  in  proportion  as  this 
intelligence  is  elevated  and  in  sympathy  with  our  deepest  feelings 
that  landscape  pictures  gain  in  beauty. 

One  cause  no  doubt  of  this  superiority  of  French  landscape,  of 
which  I  have  been  speaking,  is  the  superior  thoroughness  of  their 
artistic  education,  and  the  habit  of  working  on  a  large  scale.  I 
have  no  space  to  dwell  on  the  details  of  these  facts — they  arc  well 
enough  known  to  need  but  little  comment ;  but  I  cannot  leave  this 
subject  without  pointing  out,  especially  to  English  students,  how 
humiliating  this  Salon  exhibition  is  to  us  in  the  extraordinary  industry 
and  pluck  which  the  young  artists  display.  Knowing  what  I  do  of 
the  straits  to  which  many  of  them  are  reduced,  of  the  diflScultiea  of 
every  kind  which  attend  the  production  of  a  large  picture,  there  is 
something  splendid  in  watching  these  young  men,  who  generally  are 
far  poorer,  and  live  far  more  economically  than  English  painters, 
spend  their  last  dollar  upon  a  huge  canvas — twenty  feet  square  or  so, 
and  hurl  thirty  or  forty  life-size  figures  thereon — with  as  great  a 
determination  as  if  they  had  the  IBank  of  England  at  their  back,  and 
the  reputation  of  Michael  Angelo, 

No  doubt  their  works  are  crude,  exaggerated,  most  defective  in 
various  ways — often  insolent,  sometimes  brutal.  "  But,  confound  it 
all,  sir  !  "  as  Tom  Thumall  would  have  said,  "  these  painters  are  tntn  at 
least;  "  they  are  alive  with  pulses  throbbing  in  obedience  to  a  vigorous 
humanity;  there  is  about  them  none  of  the  whine,  the  fine-finger 
affectation,  the  sickly  morbid  fear  of  spoiling  their  genius  by  bringinj 
its  results  before  the  world,  to  which  many  of  us  Englishmctk 
prone.  I  like  to  think  of  these  shabby-coated  young  fellows,  in 
their    garrets  of  the    Latin  quarter,  standing   before    their    huge 
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"  Death  of  Csesar,"  "  Triumph  of  Joan  of  Arc,"  or  "  Apotheosis  of 
Victor  Hugo,"  or  whatever  be  the  subject  of  their  picture,  plastering 
on  their  great  pounds  of  unpaid-for  paint  with  cheerful  confidence, 
and  dining  afterwards,  midst  a  great  deal  of  noise,  and  practical  jokes, 
and  thick  clouds  of  cigarette  smoke,  at  a  twenty-sous  restaurant.  They 
are  types  of  the  race  who  shove  the  world  along  in  their  profes- 
sion ;  they  "  mean  business,"  to  use  an  expressive  slang  phrase,  and 
they  have  their  reward :  the  fierce  competition  for  the  prizes,  the 
watchful  eye  of  the  Government  always  to  put  "  Commande  par 
r£tdt "  upon  any  unusually  good  ambitious  attempt  by  an  unknown 
painter,  the  habit  of  tackling  subjects  of  tremendous  difficulty,  and, 
well  or  badly,  "  pulling  them  through  " — all  this  keeps  them  up  to 
the  mark  till  their  business  is  learnt,  and  their  reputation,  if  it  may 
be,  assured.  It  is  no  use  for  English  artists  or  critics  to  minimize 
these  facts ;  no  use  for  us  to  bestow  an  easy  sneer  at  the  horrible 
subjects,  and  the  vast  sizes  of  these  Salon  pictures.  The  subjects 
are  frequently  horrible  it  is  true ;  but  whj-  ?  Because  they  are 
wholly  unconventional ;  because  they  cover,  or  attempt  to  cover,  the 
whole  ground  of  human  interest.  We  who  go  on  repeating  from 
year  to  year  our  Vicars  of  Wakefield,  our  Georgian  costumes,  our 
pictures  of  Scotch  moor  and  Cornish  coast,  our  silver  birch  tree  or 
shining  waves,  are  safe  enough  from  such  a  condemnation ;  but  the 
safety  is  on  the  whole  an  inglorious  one.  The  material  of  our  artists 
is,  I  believe,  as  fine  as  that  of  any  nation,  but  their  training — its 
narrowness  and  blindness,  its  absence  of  all  encouragement  and  all 
guidance — is  contemptible,  and  unworthy  of  a  great  nation. 

The  Government  and  the  Academy  between  them  might  remedy 
this  state  of  things  in  no  small  degree,  but  it  will  never  be  really 
altered  till  there  grows  up  amongst  our  people  themselves  a  less 
pettifogging,  less  parochial  view  of  art ;  till  our  countrymen  cease  to 
place  Mrs.  Grundy  in  the  seat  of  judgment  on  their  books  aud 
their  pictures,  and  allow  to  the  arts  the  freedom  on  which  alone 
they  can  really  flourish.  Pictures  are,  after  all,  but  experiences  of  life, 
and  life  is  not  constructed  with  a  view  to  the  axioms  of  the  copy- 
books, or  the  cheek  of  the  "  young  person." 

Harry  Quilter. 


OUR  POSITION  IN  CYPRUS. 


THERE  are  some  countries  in  the  -world  in  which,  either  owing 
to  accidental  circumstances,  such  as  position  and  opportunities 
of  attack,  or  to  the  underlying  character  of  their  peoples,  freedom 
cannot  flourish.  To  this  class  the  island  of  Cyprus  always  ha« 
belonged,  and  probably  enough  will  always  continue  to  belong.  If  we 
except  a  period  of  about  three  centuries,  between  the  delivery  from  its 
first  Egyptian  bondage  and  its  lapse  into  the  baud  of  the  Assyrian, 
there  hardly  remaius  au  epoch  in  the  loug  history  of  the  island 
when  its  people  could  be  considered  as  really  free  ;  unless,  indeed, 
the  Lusignan  period  can  be  called  a  period  of  freedom.  As  each 
great  Power  of  the  ancient  world  rose  to  her  dominion,  she  stretched 
her  arm  over  Cyprus.  Not  long  after  Joseph  stored  up  com  in 
Egypt,  Thotmes  the  Great  had  possessed  himself  of  Asebi  (Cyiims), 
and  his  vessels  brought  from  thence  *'  chariots  plated  with  gold  and 
silver,  brass,  lead,  blue  stones,  and  elephants'  tusks  j "  •  and  when 
it  rebelled,  Seti  and  Kameses  III.  again  subdued  it,t  and  stamped 
their  cartouches  upon  its  temples.  Then  came  the  Fhcenician 
influx,  and  almost  contemporaneously  with  it  the  heroes  of  Troy,  or 
if  Troy  had  no  heroes  outside  the  life  of  legend,  Grecian  colonists, 
descended  on  its  coasts,  and  occupied,  if  they  did  not  con- 
quer. Next,  about  700  b.c,  Assyria,  ''the  rod  of  mine  anger*'' 
that  "east  wind"  that  brought  the  power  of  Phoetiician  Tyre  to 
nought,  grasped  Cyprus  also.  After  the  power  of  Assyria  rame  the 
power  of  Babylon.  "  Howl,  ye  ships  of  Tarshiab,"  says  Isaiah,  "  for 
it  is  laid  waste  ....  from  the  land  of  Chittim  (Cyprus)  it  is  re- 
vealed to  them."  And  again  :  "  Daughter  of  Zidon,  arise;  pass  OTcr 
to  Chittim  :  there  also  shalt  thou  have  no  rest." 

•  See  WiUon'a  ••  Egypt."  f  See  L>ng'«  " C.vj'f^ 
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Then  Amasis,  a  Pharaoh  of  the  twenty-sixth  dynasty,  won  back 
the  island  for  Egypt,*  which  held  it  for  a  while,  until  the  Persians 
took  it  by  force  of  arms.  Afterwards  it  surrendered  in  333  n.c.  to 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  on  his  death  passed  with  Egypt  to  the 
Ptolemies,  till  the  Ptolemies  fell  with  the  fall  of  Cleopatra,  when 
Cyprus  was  annexed  to  Rome. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  annals  of  the  island  up  to  the  time 
of  Christ.  To  write  it  fully  would  be  to  write  the  history  of  the 
ancient  world.  Nor  did  the  vicissitudes  of  its  fortunes  cease  with  the 
Eoman  annexation.  In  course  of  time  Cyprus  became  part  of  the 
Byzantine  empire,  was  taken  by  the  Saracens,  and  retaken  by  the 
empire.  In  llDl  it  was  captured,  under  somewhat  romantic  circum- 
stances, by  our  own  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  who  sold  it  to  the 
Templars.  But  the  Templars  could  not  govern  itj  so  Guy  de 
Lusignan,  the  would-be  king  of  Jerusalem,  took  the  bargain  off 
their  hand»,  and  for  three  centuries  the  Lusignaus  ruled.  Then  on 
the  extinction  of  the  Lusignan  dynasty  the  Venetian  republic 
annexed  the  island,  and  held  it  for  nearly  a  century ;  till  at  length, 
in  1571,  with  circumstances  of  treachery,  horror  and  barbarity,  that 
are  scarcely  to  be  equalled  even  in  the  wicked  history  of  the  Turk, 
the  Ottoman  power  seized  Cyprus,  and  put  its  gallant  defenders  to 
the  torture  and  the  sword.  Since  then,  with  one  or  two  interrup- 
tions, the  island  has,  till  the  year  1878,  been  under  Turkish  rule.  It 
will  be  seen  from  this  rough  sketch  that  no  country  in  the  world  has 
had  a  longer,  a  more  remarkable,  or  a  more  varied  history  than  Cyprus. 
From  the  most  remote  antiquity  it  has  played  a  conspicuous  part  upon 
the  stage  of  human  affairs.  Every  acre  of  its  ground  has  been  watered 
with  the  blood  of  men)  its  rocks  are  full  of  the  tombs  of  the  departed 
great.  Wave  after  wave  of  civilization  has  swept  over  its  peaks  and 
plains,  and  left  their  water-mark  upon  them,  and  its  graves  yield  up 
the  records  of  each.  But  it  has  never,  or  very  rarely,  been  free.  It 
has  from  time  immemorial  been  the  hewer  of  wood  and  the  drawer 
of  water  of  the  mighty  nations  whose  coasts  marched  upon  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  Its  place  in  hbtory  has  been  the  place  of  the 
skilled  slave  in  the  Roman  household.  It  has  toiled  and  manu- 
factured, and  others  have  taken  its  goods.  Its  copper  and  timber, 
the  fruit  of  its  mines  and  fields,  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
stranger  lords  who  owned  it.  It  has  been  a  sponge,  from  which 
nation  after  nation  has  squeezed  the  gathered  moisture  j  and  a  sponge 
it  is  to  this  hour. 

Such  is  the  record  of  the  country  that  the  wisdom  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field  secxircd  to  England  under  the  convention  with  Turkey  of  June  4, 
1878.  The  terms  of  that  convention  are  peculiar.  It  provides 
(Article  6) ,  that  if  Russia  restores  to  Turkey,  Kars  and  the  other  con- 

•  Herod,  ii.  182. 
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quests  made  by  her  in  Armenia  during  the  last  war  (an  event  which 
ia  likely  to  occur  at  the  falling  of  the  Greek  Calends),  the  island  of 
Cyprus  will  be  evacuated  by  England,  and  the  convention  of  June  4^ 
1878,  will  be  at  an  end.  It  further  provides  for  tlic  payment  of  a 
tribute  to  the  Sublime  Porte.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  this 
country  cannot  be  considered  otherwise  than  as  a  tenant,  whose 
tenancy  is  liable  to  terminate  npon  the  occurrence  of  certain  events 
such  as  the  evacuation  of  Kars  or  the  non-payment  of  the  tribute. 
Wc  do  not  own  the  island ;  wc  lease  it  from  the  Porte. 

But  the  Cyprus  of  to-day  is  not  the  Cyprus  of  the  l*tolcmaic  or  of 
the  Lusignan  age.     Where  the  Turk  sets  his  foot,  so   goes  the  old 
saying,  t)ie  grass  does  not  grow.     This  has  been  peculiarly  true  of 
Cyprus.     The   curse  of  the  Turk  has  fallen  on  the  land,  and  has 
devastated  it,  as  the  drought  or  the  locust  devastate.".     The  people 
have  been  oppressed,  and  lost  all  public  spirit ;  the  forests  have  been 
destroyed,  the  native  manufactures  have  been  paralyzed,  and  the  laud 
has  been  wrung  dry  of  tributes  to  satisfy  the  gapiog  and  bottomless 
luxury  of  Constantinople.   It  is  melancholy  to  look  upon  those  arid  and 
desolate  coasts,  that  stretch  from  Baflo  down  to  Larnaca — from  what 
•was  Paphos  to  what  was  Citium — and  think  how  different  a  sight  they 
must  have  presented  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller  or  merchant  of  llie 
Ptolemaic   period,  or  even    to  the  trader  who  viewed    them   when 
Venice  ruled  the  seas.     It  is  melancholy  to  view  the  great  tracts  of 
almost  waterless  land,  the  barren  mountain-sides  well-nigh  stripped 
of  the  forests  for  which  they  once  were  famous,  and  the  rich  plain  of 
the  Messaria,  but  half  cultivated,  or  rather  scratched,  and  everywhere 
strewn  with  stones.     Cyprus  once  supported  a  million   inhabitants, 
now  it  supports   under   two   hundred   thousand.     This  fact  tells  its 
own  tale. 

There  have,  however,  been  other  causes  at  work  which  have  assisted 
the  paralyzing  arm  of  the  Turk  in  reducing  the  country  to  its 
present  condition,  and  the  chief  of  these  has  been  the  wanton 
destruction  of  the  forests,  and  the  consequent  diminution  of  the 
rainfall.  The  agricultural  prosperity  of  Cyprus  from  year  to  year 
depends  entirely  upon  the  quantity  of  the  spring  and  autumn  rains, 
which,  now  that  the  trees  have  gone  which  formerly  drew  them  down, 
are  of  a  most  variable  and  uncertain  nature.  This  year,  for  instance, 
the  barley  crop  has  entirely  failed  for  want  of  moisture.  The 
stunted  and  sickly  growth  came  into  ear  upon  stalks  not  more  than 
six  inches  in  length,  and  being  worthless,  what  there  was  of  it  was 
fed  off.  Rain,  indeed,  fell  just  in  time  to  save  the  wheat  crop  and 
prevent  an  actual  famine,  but  the  yield  must  at  best  be  very  poor. 
The  rains  are  not,  it  is  true,  entirely  dependent  on  the  existence  of 
forests,  for  it  is  stated  that  in  the  age  of  the  Emperor  Constantino 
but  little  rain  fell  for  thirty-six  years,  during  which  time  the  couotry 
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vas  almost  deserted,  and  at  thia  period  probably  Cyprus  was  well 
wooded.  Speaking  generally,  however,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
until  the  forests  are  ouce  more  in  good  order  the  rainfall  will  be 
uncertain  and  scanty,  and  that,  as  a  consequence,  the  country  must 
remain  poor.  Sir  Robert  Biddiilph,  in  an  annex  to  his  annual  report 
for  1884  (Bluebook,  c.  4694),  speaks  to  the  matter  thus  : 

*'  It  must  be  remembered  tliat  if  the  forests  be  once  totally  destroyed, 
nothing  can  replace  them  ;  Nature  ia  powerless  to  do  ao,  and  the  injury  will, 
too  late,  be  found  to  be  past  remedy.  When  once  the  foreata  have  been 
destroyed,  there  will  no  longer  be  either  pasturage  or  fuel  on  the  mountains, 
and  nothing  but  bare  rock  will  remain.  Whereasi,  if  they  can  be  preserved 
and  extended,  pasturage  will  increase  in  the  valleys  and  plains,  and  an 
abundance  of  wood  will  be  provided  for  all  Uie  wants  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Cyprus." 

The  methods  of  destruction  of  the  trees,  which  until  the  last  few 
years  has  been  going  on  absolutely  uuchecked  for  ages,  are  many  and 
various.  A  Cypriote  peasant  will  without  compunction  cut  down  the 
biggest  tree  that  he  can  find,  in  order  to  manufacture  any  article 
he  may  require,  however  small ;  and  next  time  he  happens  to  want  a 
second  piece  of  wood,  he  will  destroy  another.  He  will  "  ring  "  the 
trees,  by  removing  the  bark,  in  order  that  when  they  die  he  may  claiai 
the  dead  Wood.  He  will,  if  he  gets  the  chance,  burn  a  whole  patch 
of  trees  iu  order  that  the  grass  may  spring  up  fresh  and  green  around 
their  blackened  stumps.  He  will,  and  frequently  docs,  fire  the  forests 
from  simple  spite,  or  to  gratify  his  sense  of  fun.  He  will  turn  in 
his  goats  to  eat  down  such  young  trees  as  are  slowly  struggling  into 
growth  ;  and  lastly,  he  will  tap  the  trees  for  resin  so  carelessly  and 
unskilfully  that  they  die  in  a  few  years.  This  custom  has,  however, 
now  been  prohibited  by  law.  In  short,  the  wantonness  of  his  be- 
haviour in  this  matter  is  almost  incredible,  as  the  fullowiug  instance 
will  show  : — A  few  months  back  the  present  writer  was  examining 
the  ancient  fortifications  of  Famagusta,  when,  hearing  a  sound  of 
chopping,  he  climbed  ou  to  a  bastion  to  see  where  it  came  from. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  great  dry  ditch  grew  a  single  very  beautiful 
fig,  the  only  tree  in  sight.  Hacking  away  at  the  trunk  of  this  fig 
was  a  native  w^oman,  whose  operations  were  being  superintended  by  a 
man.  Upon  being  addressed  with  energy,  she  desisted,  and  went  off, 
followed  by  the  man.  It  appeared  that  she  wanted  some  firewood, 
and  to  obtain  it  did  not  hesitate  to  barbarously  cut  down  the  only 
tree  in  the  place.     Probably  by  now  she  has  cut  it  down. 

The  second  great  cause  of  the  gradual  impoverishment  of  the  island 
is,  that  every  farthing  that  could  be  wrung  out  of  it  has  been  syste- 
matically extracted  from  the  pockets  of  its  unfortunate  inhabitauts  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  while,  needless  to  add,  little  or  nothing 
has  been  spent  upon  it.     This  extortion  has  acted  in  two  ways ;  it 
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mate    ability,    and    scarcely   remembering    half  a  dozen    beautiful 
pictures. 

There  is  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  at  the  preaeuc  time  a  small  col- 
lection of  works  by  a  dead  painter  (Jean  Francois  Millet),  which  ia 
extent  would,  if  all  of  them  were  put  together,  not  cover  half  the 
space  of  canvas  of  many  a  single  picture  in  the  Salon  ;  yet  I  h»ire 
not  the  sligheijt  hcsitatioa  in  saying  that,  regarded  from  the  point  of 
view  of  art,  the  Millet  collection  (chiefly  of  pastels,  charcoal, 
chalk  and  pencil  <lrawings)  is  worth  a  hundred  exhibitions  aocb 
as  the  Salon.  In  it  we  find  a  man  not  only  seeing  beauty  ia 
ordinary  things,  but  endowing  that  beauty  with  new  meaning 
and  new  pathos,  without  altering  the  truth  of  its  appearance.  To 
be  at  the  same  time  simply  veracious  in  statement,  and  pathetic  and 
beautiful  in  the  works  in  which  these  statements  are  made,  is  about 
the  highest  praise  which  can  be  bestowed  upon  an  artist,  and  tlii* 
praise  is  Millet's  most  certain  due.  The  Breton  peasant-painter 
did  thoroughly  for  the  real  life  of  the  French  rustic,  a  very  similar 
work  to  that  which  Walker  and  Mason  did  for  the  imaginary  life  of 
the  English  countryman — touched  it,  that  is,  to  fine  issues  of  poetry 
and  pathos;  made  it  at  once  significant,  pictorial,  and  true.  The 
comparison  between  these  artists  ia  an  interesting  one,  but  on  the 
whole  it  tells  immensely  in  favour  of  the  French  painter.  He  wi 
not  only  a  simpler,  truer  soul,  both  in  himself  and  his  work,  bat  b 
drew  his  inspiration  of  beauty  from  a  purer,  deeper  source.  F 
Fred  Walker's  peasants  and  labourer.*!,  and  one  finds  them  1- 
indeed,  in  both  form  and  gesture ;  but  the  grace  which  they  have 
not  the  special  grace  that  belongs  to  them  in  life,  but  that  which  tW 
artist  attributes  to  them  from  his  genius,  and,  as  it  were^in  their  otra 
despite.  Take  as  an  example  one  of  the  grandest  compositiofi* 
which  this  artist  ever  painted,  "  Speed  the  Plough,"  and  notice  tJii 
actions  of  the  only  two  figures  therein — the  man  driving  the  plou^ 
through  the  furrow,  and  the  boy  guiding  the  horses.  The  actioau 
of  both  are  magnificent,  and  might  have  been  copied  from  a  rase 
of  the  finest  period  of  Grecian  art;  but  only  the  slightest  acquaia* 
tance  with  country  life  is  needed  to  inform  ua  how  little  like  Uw 
actual  operation  of  ploughing — how  essentially  (not  untme,  l/uO 
uncharacteristic  are  these  poses.  The  same  words  apply  to  the  aplcndiJ 
gesture  of  the  labourer  removing  the  pipe  from  his  mouth  in  "  Tli* 
Old  Gate,"  and  to  that  of  the  mower  in  "  The  Harbour  of  Refofje." 
These  figures  are  all  beautiful  in  action,  but  beautiful  despite  tbnf 
characteristics  of  country  labourers,  rather  than  because  of  tlieau 
But  if  we  turn  to  a  shepherd  or  a  shepherdess  by  Millet  we  find  « 
very  difierent  manner  of  obtaining  the  result  of  lovelincas.  Thi 
artist  clings  tenaciously  to  every  indication  of  the  effect  of  labao 
and  exposure— clings  to  the  rough,  shapeless    garmenta,  the  slo' 
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paces,  the  exhaustion,  the  endurance,  the  isolation,  and,  I  might 
almost  say,  the  terror,  of  life  in  the  fields  and  the  woods;  and  it  is 
hy  realizing  for  lis  these  facts,  by  bringing  them  into  accordance 
with  the  dew  of  the  morning  and  the  gloom  of  the  twilight,  with  the 
shifting  seasons  and  the  inconstant  sky,  that  he  gains  the  material 
for  his  poem.  Occasionally,  it  is  true,  as  in  "  The  Sower,^'  and 
again  in  a  lesser  degree  in  the  "  Two  Men  Digging,"  we  have  a 
free  unconstrained  action,  but  only  where  such  is  of  the  very  heart 
of  the  subject.  It  would  be  correct  to  say  of  Fred.  Walker  that  he 
made  country  life  beautiful,  and  of  Millet  that  he  found  it  to  be  so ; 
at  Walker's  was  a  townsman's  country,  and  Millet's  that  of  a  son 
of  the  soil.  However  this  may  be,  the  collection  at  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux  Arts  of  the  latter  artist's  work  emphasizes  the  defect  of  such 
painting   as  that   of  Gervex   and    his    imitators.     If  in    these    flat 

elds  and  toil-worn  people,  engaged  in  shearing  sheep  or  cutting 
Maggots,  planting  potatoes  or   breaking   stones,  there   resides   such 

.n  intimate  secret  of  loveliness  that  a  few  scratches  of  charcoal 
on  a  bit  of  paper,  representing  them,  give  us  so  much  delight,  must 
there  not  be  something  very  wrong  indeed  with  this  elaborate,  highly 
ained,  elaborately  wrought-out,  gigantic-scaled  work  of  the  Salon, 
which,  with  all  its  pounds  of  paint  and  acres  of  canvas,  awakens  no 
.emotion  within  us  but  that  of  wonder  at  the  apparently  causeless  industry 

f  its  producers  ?  There  is  something  very  wrong;  and,  at  the  risk  of 
wearying  my  readers,  I  repeat  that  it  is  the  substitution  of  technical 
«kill,  for  the  old  end  of  painting  and  sculpture,  which  was  to  express 

nd  to  excite  emotion  :  to  give  delight  hy  painting  matters  in  which 
the  artist  delighted,  things  which  he  believed,  loved,  felt  to  be 
true- 

What  was  the  secret  of  Millet's  success  against  every  opposition, 
ngainst  lifelong  poverty  and  total  want  of  education.  It  was  that 
he  believed  and  loved  the  things  he  depicted  ;  saw  their  meaning 
and  their  connection  with  life.      Here  it  is  in  his  own  words  - 

'*  I  must  confess,  even  it  you  tltink  nie  a  Socialist,  that  the  humjui  side  of 
art  is  what  touches  me  most,  and   if  I  could  only  do  what  I  likc^-or,  at  lenst, 
attempt  it — I  should  do  nothing  that  was  not  an  impression  from  Nature,  either 
landscape  or  figures.     The  gay  side  never  shows  itself  to  me.     I  don't  know 
here  it  is.     I  have  never  seen  it.     The  gayest  thing  1  know  is  the  calm,  the 
ilciicc,  which  is  so  sweet,  either  in  the  forest  or  in  the  cultivated  land — 
helher  the  land  be  good  for  culture  or  not.     You  will  admit  that  it  is  always 
very  dreamy,  and  a  sad  dream,  though  often  very  dt-licious. 

"  You  are  sitting  under  a  tree,  enjoying  all  the  comfort  and  quiet  of  which 
you  are  capable  i  you  see  come  from  a  narrow  path  a  poor  creature  loaded 
with  faggots.  The  unexpected  and  always  surprising  way  in  which  this  figure 
strikes  you,  instantly  reminds  you  of  the  common  and  melancholy  lot  of 
humani^ — weariness.  It  is  always  like  the  impresaiou  of  La  rontaioe's  '  Wood- 
cutter' in  the  fable  : 

"  '  What  plea&nre  has  be  had  since  the  day  of  Iila  Liith 
Who  fto  poor  as  he  in  the  whole  wide  earth ! ' 
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mate    ability,    and    scarcely   rememberia^    half  a  dozen    beautiful 
pictures. 

There  is  at  the  Ecolc  des  Beaux  Arts  at  the  present  time  a  small  col- 
lection of  works  by  a  dead  painter  (Jean  Francois  AliUet),  which  io 
extent  would,  if  all  of  them  were  put  together,  not  cover  half  the 
space  of  canvas  of  many  a  single  picture  in  the  Salon  ;  yet  I  have 
not  the  slighest  hesitation  in  saying  that,  regarded  from  the  point  of 
view  of  art,  the  Millet  collection  (chiefly  of  pastels,  charcoal, 
chalk  and  pencil  drawings)  is  worth  a  hundred  exhibitions  aucb 
as  the  Salon.  In  it  we  find  a  man  not  only  seeing  beauty  ia 
ordinary  things,  but  endowing  that  beauty  with  new  meaning 
and  new  pathos,  without  altering  the  truth  of  its  appearance.  To 
be  at  the  same  time  simply  veracious  in  statement,  and  pathetic  and 
beautiful  in  the  works  in  which  these  statements  are  made,  is  aboat 
the  highest  praise  which  can  be  bestowed  upon  an  artist,  and  tbi* 
praise  is  Millet's  most  certain  due.  The  Breton  peasant-painter 
did  thoroughly  for  the  real  life  of  the  French  rustic,  a  very  similtr 
work  to  that  which  Walker  and  Mason  did  for  the  imaginary  life  of 
the  English  countryman — touched  it,  that  is,  to  fine  iasucs  of  poetry 
and  pathos;  made  it  at  once  significant,  pictorial,  and  true.  The 
comparison  between  these  artists  is  an  interesting  one,  but  on  the 
whole  it  tells  immensely  in  favour  of  the  French  painter.  He  w» 
not  only  a  simpler,  truer  aoul,  both  in  himself  and  his  work,  but  be 
drew  his  inspiration  of  beauty  from  a  purer,  deeper  source.  T' 
Fred  Walker's  peasants  and  labourers,  and  one  finds  them  ). 
indeed,  in  both  form  and  gesture ;  but  the  grace  which  they  hare  is^ 
not  the  special  grace  that  belongs  to  them  in  life,  but  that  which  the 
artist  attributes  to  them  from  his  genius,  and,  as  it  were,  in  their  own 
despite.  Take  as  an  example  one  of  the  grandest  conipositioDt 
which  this  artist  ever  painted,  "  Speed  the  Plough/'  and  notice  the 
actions  of  the  only  two  figures  therein — the  man  driving  the  plough 
through  the  furrow,  and  the  boy  guiding  the  horses.  The  actiooi 
of  both  are  magnificent,  and  might  have  been  copied  from  a  vase 
of  the  finest  period  of  Grecian  art ;  but  only  the  slightest  acquain- 
tance with  country  life  is  needed  to  inform  us  how  little  like  the 
actual  operation  of  ploughing — how  essentially  (not  untrue,  bu'\ 
uncharacteristic  are  these  poses.  The  same  words  apply  to  the  splendid 
gesture  of  the  labourer  removing  the  pipe  from  his  mouth  in  "The 
Old  Gate,"  and  to  that  of  the  mower  in  "The  Harbour  of  Rcfajrc" 
These  figures  are  all  beautiful  in  action,  but  beautiful  despite  tbrir 
characteristics  of  country  laboiirers,  rather  than  because  of  them. 
But  if  we  turn  to  a  shepherd  or  a  shepherdess  by  Afillet  wc  find  * 
very  different  manner  of  obtaining  the  result  of  lo^clincM.  Tho 
artist  clings  tenaciously  to  every  indication  of  the  effect  of  labauri 
and  exposure— clinga   to  the  rough,  shapeless   garmestfe^  the  ilo 
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paces,  the  exhaustion,   the   endurance,  the   isolation,  and,  I   might 

almost  say,  the  terror,  of  life  in  the  fields  and  the  woods;  and  it  is 

by  realizing  for  us  these    facts,  by   bringing    them  into  accordance 

^^jrith  the  dew  of  the  morning  and  the  gloom  of  the  twilight,  with  the 

^ftliifting  seasons  and  the  inconstant  sky,  that  he  gains  the  material 

^MDr  his  poem.     Occasionally,  it  in   true,   as   in   "  The   Sower,"  and 

^^gain   in   a  lesser  degree  in  the  "  Two  Men  Digging,"  we  have  a 

\      free  unconstrained  action,  but  only  where  such  is  of  the  very  heart 

of  the  subject.     It  would  be  correct  to  say  of  Fred,  Walker  that  he 

made  country  life  beautiful,  and  of  Millet  that  he  found  it  to  be  so; 

that  Walker's  was  a  townsman's  country,  and  Millet's  that  of  a  son 

of  the  soil.     However  this  may  be,  the  collection  at  the  Ecole  des 

^^£eaux  Arts  of  the  latter  artist's  work  emphasizes  the  defect  of  such 

^Kaintiug  as  that   of  Gervex   and    his    imitators.     If  in   these    flat 

'     fields  and  toil-worn  people,  engaged  in  shearing  sheep  or    cutting 

faggots,  planting  potatoes  or   breaking    stones,  there   resides   such 

an  intimate  secret   of  loveliness   that   a  few  scratches   of  charcoal 

on  a  bit  of  paper,  rcpresentiug  them,  give  us  so  much  delight,  must 

there  not  be  something  very  wrong  indeed  with  this  elaborate,  highly 

trained,  elaborately  wrought-out,  gigantic-scaled  work  of  the  Salon, 

which,  with  all  its  pounds  of  paint  and  acres  of  canvas,  awakens  no 

cmotionwithin  us  but  that  ofwonder  at  the  apparently  causeless  industry 

of  its  producers  ?    There  is  something  very  wrong ;  and,  at  the  risk  of 

wearying  my  readers,  I  repeat  that  it  is  the  substitution  of  technical 

skill,  for  the  old  end  of  painting  and  sculpture,  which  was  to  express 

and   to  excite  emotion  :  to  give   delight  by  painting  matters  in  which 

the   artist  delighted,  things   which  he   believed,   loved,  felt    to    be 

true. 

What  was  the  secret  of  Millet's  success  against  every  opposition, 
ngainst  lifelong  poverty  and  total  want  of  education.  It  was  that 
he  believed  and  loved  the  things  he  depicted  ;  saw  their  meaning 
and  their  connection  with  life.      Here  it  is  in  his  own  words  : 

•*  I  must  confess,  even  it  you  think  me  a  Socialist,  tliat  the  human  side  of 
irt  is  what  touches  me  most,  and   if  I  could  only  do  what  1  like — or,  at  least, 
Ittempt  it — I  should  do  nothing  that  was  not  an  impression  from  Nature,  either 
landscape  or  tigures.     The  gay  side  never  shows  itself  to  me.     1  don't  know 
rhere  it  is.     I  have  never  seen  it.     The  gayest  thing  1  know  is  the  calm,  the 
^Icncc,  which  is  so  sweet,  either  in  the  forest  or  in  the  cultivated  land — 
rhether  the  land  be  good  for  culture  or  not.     You  will  admit  that  it  is  always 
dreamy,  and  a  sad  dream,  though  often  very  dolicious. 
_     f"You  are  sitting  under  a  tree,  enjoying  all  the  comfort  and  quiet  of  which 
you  are  capable  i  you  see  come  from  n  narrow  path  a  poor  creature  loaded 
with  faggots.     The  unexpected  and  always  surprising  way  in  which  this  figure 
strikes  you,   instantly   reminds  you  of  the   common  and   melancholy  lot  of 
humanity — weariness.   It  is  aiways  hke  the  impression  of  La  Fontaine's  *  Wood- 
cutter '  in  the  fable  : 

'* '  WhAt  pleuore  Las  he  had  si'dcg  the  day  of  his  birth 
Who  ao  poor  as  he  in  the  whole  wide  earth  ! ' 


-  *         A..^^^ 
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I  Ivfs  linyitid  jwiliiiii  Ofer'-loa^  is  tlv 
vofk  «Bd  Uw  Mt«r«li>titf  ecNDpoMtioM  of  tlie  y 
flftiiA  focoM  A  fiak  belvea  Ike  old  and  new  « 

mamtA  tlie  cUef  dbectioa  of  modeni  Fmack  Art.     1 

MV  pocw  ai  maltcnd  Natim^  aikd  pBOoaced  tkes 

fionii^  iMve  opened  the  wsj  for  tlw  nea  vho  see  no  poeaH^  aor  §bA 

asj  regret  st  tbetr  abMBce,  btit  jaututk;  their  srt  widi  *  ^^i 

MGuaey  of  eodeftroar,  rabstHntxag  the  ■ointion  of  praUaM  iv  tJM 

dHhiertiop  of  beaatifiil  fhiogk  ^ 

Menwhile  it  auul  he  eonfeewd  that,  if  we  grant  the  denahiEtf  of 
their  aim,  the  indoitfj  and  abOi^  d  the  artirta  of  this  school  sr 
aboost  b^osd  praise.  Not  to  speak  of  the  work  of  such  masters  si 
Ocrvts  said  Brouillet,  there  are  men  tnch  as  Giraidot,  Baflaelli,  i>caa, 
Daataa,  asd  man j  othen,  prodncing  pictnres  vhich,  for  truth  of  art 
aod  ioffoor  light  and  e&cts  of  atmosphere^  are  unsurpassable. 
Girardot's  great  picture  in  the  present  exhibition,  ci  "  Roth  asid  Boaz." 
is  a  composition  of  thin  land,  which,  though  almost  repellent  at  the 
finrt  glance,  becomes  most  admirable  when  it  is  closelj  examined,  firoai 
the  truth  of  its  effects  and  from  the  eridentir  desperate  atmggis  of 
the  painter  to  get  the  tery  strongest  pomihle  rendering  of  the  f»A 
he  was  engaged  upon.  The  snijject  here  (Rath  and  Boaz)  m^t  be 
Jsck  and  Jill  as  far  as  the  interest  of  tJie  picture  is  concemei, 
which  depicts  simply  the  effect  of  a  bright  moonlight  without  sod 
within  a  dark  farm-tbcd,  in  which  Ruth  and  Boaz  sit  restiiig. 
Without  and  within — that  is  the  keynote  of  the  artist's  idea;  the 
flood  of  lights  soft,  brilliant,  and  tremulous,  breaking  in  through  the 
open  door  of  the  rhed,  and  bringing  into  relief  portions  of  the  fcatcd 
figures,  and  then  gradually  fading  away  into  darkness  amid  the 
and  wood-fctscks  and  fann  implements.  A  really  marvellous  pieceaf  j 
work  this,  in  its  daring,  and  the  success  of  its  main  attempt ;  nor  is  it] 
without  a  certain  vague  poetry,  which  seems  to  show  that  M,  Ginudc 
might  nUo  have  made  the  picture  delightful  from  the  point  of  riew 
Buhjcct,  if  he  had  not  been  too  busy  with  his  special  problem  to 
about  so  doing. 

It  is  hopeless  to  speak  at  any  useful  length  of  the  general  landscape] 
work  which  we  find  in  the  Salon  ;  it  is  beyond  all  comparison  finer  thsnj 
oor  English  work  in  the  same  department,  whether  wo  regard  it  fr 
the  point  of  view  of  style,  of  truth,  or  of  technical  accomplishment,] 
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Our  English  Academy  has  to  the  best  of  its  ability  killed  the  landscape 
art  of  England^  by  neglecting  the  men  who  studied  that  branchy  and 
by  electing  to  its  ranks  only  the  more  superficial  landscape  painters 
of  the  Scotch  school.     But  the  Scotch  school  of  landscape  is  not  only 
a  school  without  poetry  and  depth   of  meaning — -a  school  of  half  a 
dozen  effects  of  mist  and  sunshine^  which  it  repeats  without  varia- 
tion from  year  to  year :  it  is  also,  and  beyond  aU  else,  a  school  with- 
out style — with  no  connection  with  any  of  the  great  qualities  of  by- 
gone art,  and   which  has  substituted  nothing  for  that  defect.       Such 
painters    as    Harpignics,    Duez,    Rapin,     Nozal,    Vernier,    Laurens, 
Flandrin,  Penet,  Ilanoteau,  and  perhaps   above  all   (if  only  for   his 
beauty  of  colour)  Le  Roux,  have  no  analogue  at  the  present  time  in 
English  art.      They  are  simply  miles  and  miles  beyond  us,  not  only 
in  their  technical  skill,  but  in  the  scale  of  their  impressions.     They 
see  the  scene  as  a  whole,  not  in  detached  bits ;  they  see  the  scene  as 
it  is,  not  as  it  prettily  might  be  ;  they  sec  the  scene  too  with  a  certain 
dignity,  a   certain    quality   of   style   very  difficult   to   describe,   but 
which    continually  eaves   their    work    from    being    merely    a    sort 
of   natural    history    painting,    as    it    for    the    most    part    restrains 
them  from  weakening  their  pictures  with  the  flabby  parochial  senti- 
mentality of  which  our  own   artists  are  so  fond.     Take  the  green 
depths  of  the  forest  as  painted   here  by  Pelouse   (one   of  the  very 
greatest  landscapists  living),  and  notice  how  entirely  convinced  the 
artist  appears  to  have  been  that  in  the  slender  stems  of  his  trees,  the 
quivering  light  that  falls  on  trunk  and  leaf,  the  thick  moss  which 
covers  the  stones  of  the  little  brook — that  in  all  these  things  there 
was  quite  enough  interest,  not  to   say  beauty,   to  justify  his  great 
picture.     And  there   is   enough   as  he  has   painted    them ;  he  has 
touched  them  all  with  a  general,  if  not  a   particular  sentiment  j  we 
seem,  on  looking  at  the  picture,  to  lose  sight  of  t!ie  special  wood,  and 
only  remember  the  stillness,  the  shadow,  the  broken  light,  the  peace 
and  fragrance  which  we  have  known  in  similar  scenes.     Call  it  ab- 
stract quality  or  style,  or  by  whatever  name  you  will,  this  characteristic 
of  French  landscape  is  one  which  enhances  its  merit  very  greatly — at 
all  events  to  the  present  writer.     It  takes    the    picture  from    the 
category  of  mere  reproduction,  and  brings  it  into  perceptible  relation 
with  the  great  art  of  the   past,  and  if  it  does  not   confer  on  it  the 
poetical  or  pathetic  charm  of  the  relation  of  Nature  to  man,  which 
is  probably  the  highest  development  of  which  landscape  painting  is 
capable,  it  does  succeed  in  subduing   the   multitudinous  facts  with 
which  it  has  to  deal,  in  obedience  to  a  definite  intention.  "Why  should 
a  human  being  with  brains  and  a  soul,  as  well  as  eyes,  simply  go  out 
into  the  first  field  or  hedgerow,  and  stick  his  spade  into  Nature,  and, 
bringing   home   the  result   triumphantly,  fling  it  down  on  a  cauvaa, 
and  call  it  a  landscape  picture  ?     Not  pictures  at  all  are  nine  out  of 
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ten  of  modern  Englisb  landscapes :  studies  for  pictures  they 
frequently  are,  but  rarely  more :  they  are  bits  taken  herCj  there,  or 
anywhere,  without  relation,  combination,  or  object.  Let  any  one  viho 
doubts  this  fact  examine  carefully  the  pictures  at  the  iioyal  Academy, 
and  he  will  find  that  there  is  only  one  real  landscape  in  the  present 
exhibition,  and  that  is  by  a  man  nearly  seventy  years  old  (Mr.  Hook, 
R.A.),  who  belongs  to  the  last  generation.  To  depict  a  patch  of  light  on 
a  hillside,  the  transparency  of  a  wave,  the  glow  of  a  sunset,  is  a  worthy 
and  desirable  object  for  an  artist;  but  the  result  is  not  a  piclure,  but 
a  study.  And  as  folks  ought  to  know,  but  as  our  Euglish  painters 
will  ignore,  a  picture  is  made  up  of  many  studies  affected  by  a  special 
purpose.  It  is  the  recognition  of  this  purpose  by  the  spectator  which 
removes  the  work  from  the  purely  rcproductiveness  of  a  study,  to  the 
artistic  rank  of  a  picture.  It  is  the  knowledge  that  a  human 
intelligence,  as  well  as  a  skilful  human  hand,  has  been  at  work  oa 
the  materials  of  Nature,  subduing  them  to  settled  predetermined 
ends,  using  (not  abusing)  them  for  a  definite  purpose.  This  is  the 
human  element  in  landscape  painting,  and  it  is  in  proportion  as  this 
intelligence  is  elevated  and  in  sympathy  with  our  deepest  feelings 
that  landscape  pictures  gain  in  beauty. 

One  cause  no  doubt  of  this  superiority  of  French  landscape,  of 
which  I  have  been  speaking,  is  the  superior  thoroughness  of  their 
artistic  education,  and  the  habit  of  working  on  a  large  scale.  I 
have  no  space  to  dwell  on  the  details  of  these  facts — tliey  are  well 
enough  known  to  need  but  little  comment ;  but  I  cannot  leave  this 
subject  without  pointing  out,  especially  to  English  students,  liow 
humiliating  this  Salon  exhibition  is  to  us  in  the  extraordinary  industry 
and  pluck  which  the  young  artists  display.  Knowing  what  I  do  of 
the  straits  to  which  many  of  them  are  reduced,  of  the  difficulties  of 
every  kind  which  attend  the  production  of  a  large  picture,  there  is 
something  splendid  in  watching  these  youug  men,  who  generally  are 
far  poorer,  and  live  far  more  economically  than  English  painters, 
spend  their  last  dollar  upon  a  huge  canvas — twenty  feet  square  or 
and  hurl  thirty  or  forty  life-size  figures  thereon — with  as  great 
determination  as  if  they  had  the  Bank  of  England  at  their  back,  and 
the  reputation  of  Micliael  Angelo, 

No  doubt  their  works  are  crude,  exaggerated,  most  defective  in 
various  ways — often  insolent,  sometimes  brutal.  "  But,  confound  it 
all,  sir  !  "  as  Tom  Thurnall  would  have  said,  "  these  painters  arc  men  at 
least;  "  they  are  alive  with  pulses  throbbing  in  obedience  to  a  vigorous 
humanity ;  there  is  about  them  none  of  the  whine,  the  fine-finger 
affectation,  the  sickly  morbid  fear  of  spoiling  their  genius  by  bringing 
its  results  before  the  world,  to  which  many  of  us  Englishmen  arc 
prone.  I  like  to  think  of  these  shabby-coated  young  fellows,  in 
their    garrets  of  the    Latin  quarter,   standing   before    their    huge 
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"  Death  of  Csesar,"  "  Triumph  of  Joan  of  Arc,"  or  "  Apotheosis  of 
Victor  Hugo/'  or  whatever  be  the  subject  of  their  picture,  plastering 
on  their  great  pounds  of  unpaid-for  paint  with  cheerful  confidence, 
and  dining  afterwards,  midst  a  great  deal  of  noise,  and  practical  jokes, 
and  thick  clouds  of  cigarette  smoke,  at  a  twenty-sous  restaurant.  They 
are  types  of  the  race  who  shove  the  world  along  in  their  profes- 
sion j  they  "  mean  business,"  to  use  an  expressive  slang  phrase,  and 
they  have  their  reward :  the  fierce  competition  for  the  prizes,  the 
watchful  eye  of  the  Government  always  to  put  "  Commande  par 
I'Etdt "  upon  any  unusually  good  ambitious  attempt  by  an  unknown 
painter,  the  habit  of  tackling  subjects  of  tremendous  difficulty,  and, 
well  or  badly,  "  pulling  them  through  " — all  this  keeps  them  up  to 
the  mark  till  their  business  is  learnt,  and  their  reputation,  if  it  may 
be,  assured.  It  is  no  use  for  English  artists  or  critics  to  minimize 
these  facts ;  no  use  for  us  to  bestow  an  easy  sneer  at  the  horrible 
subjects,  and  the  vast  sizes  of  these  Salon  pictures.  The  subjects 
are  frequently  horrible  it  is  true;  but  why?  Because  they  are 
wholly  unconventional ;  because  they  cover,  or  attempt  to  cover,  the 
whole  ground  of  human  interest.  We  who  go  on  repeating  from 
year  to  year  our  Vicars  of  Wakefield,  our  Georgian  costumes,  our 
pictures  of  Scotch  moor  and  Cornish  coast,  our  silver  birch  tree  or 
shining  waves,  are  safe  enough  from  such  a  condemnation ;  but  the 
safety  is  on  the  whole  an  inglorious  one.  The  material  of  our  artists 
is,  I  believe,  as  fine  as  that  of  any  nation,  but  their  training — its 
narrowness  and  blindness,  its  absence  of  all  encouragement  and  all 
guidance — is  contemptible,  and  unworthy  of  a  great  nation. 

The  Government  and  the  Academy  between  them  might  remedy 
this  state  of  things  in  no  small  degree,  but  it  will  never  be  really 
altered  till  there  grows  up  amongst  our  people  themselves  a  less 
pettifogging,  less  parochial  view  of  art ;  till  our  countrymen  cease  to 
place  Mrs.  Grundy  in  the  seat  of  judgment  on  their  books  and 
their  pictures,  and  allow  to  the  arts  the  freedom  on  which  alone 
they  can  really  flourish.  Pictures  are,  after  all,  but  experiences  of  life, 
and  life  is  not  constructed  with  a  view  to  the  axioms  of  the  copy- 
books, or  the  cheek  of  the  "  young  person." 

Harry  Quiltek. 
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THERE  are  some  countries  in  the  Tvorld  in  which,  either  owing 
to  accidental  circumstances,  such  as  position  and  opportunities 
of  attack,  or  to  the  underlying  character  of  their  peoples,  freedom 
cannot  flourish.  To  this  class  the  island  of  Cyprus  always  has 
belonged,  and  probably  enough  will  always  continue  to  belong.  11"  we 
except  a  period  of  about  three  centuries,  between  the  delivery  from  its 
first  Egyptian  bondage  and  its  lapse  into  the  hand  of  the  Asayrian, 
there  hardly  remains  an  epoch  in  the  long  history  of  the  island 
when  its  people  could  be  considered  as  really  free  ;  unless,  indeed, 
the  Lusignan  period  can  be  called  a  period  of  freedom.  As  each 
great  Power  of  the  ancient  world  rose  to  her  dominion,  she  stretched 
her  arm  over  Cyprus.  Not  long  after  Joseph  stored  up  corn  in 
Egypt,  Thotmes  the  Great  had  possessed  himself  of  Asebi  (Cyprus), 
and  his  vessels  brought  from  thence  "  chariots  plated  with  gold  and 
silver,  brass,  lead,  blue  stones,  and  elephants'  tusks;"*  and  when 
it  rebelled,  Seti  and  Rameses  III.  again  subdued  it,t  and  stam|>ed 
their  cartouches  upon  its  temples.  Then  came  the  Phoeniciau 
infliLT,  and  almost  contemporaneously  with  it  the  heroes  of  Troy,  or 
if  Troy  had  no  heroes  outside  the  life  of  legend,  Grecian  colonist*, 
descended  on  its  coasts,  and  occupied,  if  they  did  not  con- 
quer. Next,  about  70O  d.c,  Assyria,  "-the  rod  of  mine  anger," 
that  "  east  wind  "  that  brought  the  power  of  Phoenician  Tyre  lo 
nought,  grasped  Cyprus  also.  After  the  power  of  Assyria  came  the 
power  of  Babylon.  ''  Howl,  ye  ships  of  Tarshish,"  says  Isaiah,  "  for 
it  is  laid  waste  ....  from  the  land  of  Chittim  (Cyprus)  it  it  re> 
vealed  to  them."  And  again  :  "  Daughter  of  Zidon,  arise ;  pass  over 
to  Chittim  :  there  also  shalt  thou  have  no  rest." 


«  See  Wikon'a  "  Egypt." 


t  See  LttDg'e  "Cypnu. 


-  _^       ^^  _  ,^»i^y^''^ 
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Then  Amasis,  a  Pharaoh  of  the  twenty-sixth  dynasty,  won  back 
the  island  for  Egypt,*  which  held  it  for  a  while,  until  the  Persians 
took  it  by  force  of  arms.  Afterwards  it  surrendered  in  333  b.c.  to 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  on  his  death  passed  with  Egypt  to  the 
Ptolemies,  till  the  Ptolemies  fell  with  the  fall  of  Cleopatra,  when 
Cyprus  was  annexed  to  Rome. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  annals  of  the  island  up  to  the  time 
of  Christ.  To  write  it  fully  would  be  to  write  the  history  of  the 
ancient  world.  Nor  did  the  vicissitudes  of  its  fortunes  cease  with  the 
Roman  annexation.  In  course  of  time  Cyprus  became  part  of  the 
Byzantine  empire,  was  taken  by  the  Saracens,  and  retaken  by  the 
empire.  In  1191  it  was  captured,  under  somewhat  romantic  circum- 
stances, by  our  own  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  who  sold  it  to  the 
Templars.  But  the  Templars  could  not  govern  it;  so  Guy  de 
Lusignan,  the  wouJd-be  king  of  Jerusalem,  took  the  bargain  ofl' 
their  hands,  and  for  three  centuries  the  Lusignans  ruled.  Then  on 
the  extinction  of  the  Lusignan  dynasty  the  Venetian  republic 
annexed  the  island,  and  held  it  for  nearly  a  century ;  till  at  length, 
in  1571,  with  circumstances  of  treacherj^  horror  and  barbarity,  that 
are  scarcely  to  be  equalled  even  in  the  wicked  history  of  the  Turk, 
the  Ottoman  power  seized  Cyprus,  and  put  its  gallant  defenders  to 
the  torture  and  the  sword.  Since  then,  with  one  or  two  interrup- 
tions, the  island  has,  till  the  year  1878,  been  under  Turkish  rule.  It 
will  be  seen  from  this  rough  sketch  that  no  country  in  the  world  has 
had  a  longer,  a  more  remarkable,  or  a  more  varied  history  than  Cyprus. 
From  the  most  remote  antiquity  it  has  played  a  conspicuous  part  upon 
the  stage  of  human  affairs.  Every  acre  of  its  ground  has  been  watered 
with  the  blood  of  men  j  its  rocks  are  full  of  the  tombs  of  the  departed 
great.  Wave  after  wave  of  civilization  has  swept  over  its  peaks  and 
plains,  and  left  their  water-mark  upon  them,  and  its  graves  yield  up 
the  records  of  each.  But  it  has  never,  or  very  rarely,  been  free.  It 
has  from  time  immemorial  been  the  hewer  of  wood  and  the  drawer 
of  water  of  the  mighty  nations  whose  coasts  marched  upon  the 
^Mediterranean  Sea.  Its  place  in  history  has  been  the  place  of  the 
skilled  slave  in  the  Roman  household.  It  has  toiled  and  manu- 
factured, and  others  have  taken  its  goods.  Its  copper  and  timber, 
the  fruit  of  its  mines  and  fields,  have  passed  iuto  the  hands  of  the 
stranger  lords  who  owned  it.  It  has  been  a  sponge,  from  which 
nation  after  nation  has  squeezed  the  gathered  moisture;  and  a  sponge 
it  is  to  thb  hour. 

Such  is  the  record  of  the  country  that  the  wisdom  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field  secured  to  England  under  the  convention  with  Turkey  of  June  4, 
1878.  The  terms  of  that  convention  are  peculiar.  It  provides 
(Article  6) ,  that  if  Russia  restores  to  Turkey,  Kars  and  the  other  con- 
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quests  tnade  by  her  in  Armenia  during  ilie  last  war  (an  event  which 
is  likely  to  occur  at  the  falling  of  the  Greek  Calends),  the  island  of 
Cyprus  will  be  evacuated  by  England,  and  the  convention  of  June  4, 
1878,  will  be  at  nn  end.  It  further  provides  for  the  payment  of  a 
tribute  to  the  Sublime  Porte.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  this 
country  cannot  be  considered  otherwise  than  as  a  tenant,  whose 
tenancy  is  liable  to  terminate  ujion  the  occurrence  of  certain  event*, 
such  as  the  evacuation  of  Kars  or  the  non-payment  of  the  tribute. 
We  do  not  own  the  island ;  we  lease  it  from  the  Porte. 

But  the  Cyprus  of  to-day  is  not  the  Cyprus  of  the  Ptolemaic  or  of 
the  Lusignan  age.  Where  the  Turk  sets  his  foot,  so  goes  the  old 
saying,  the  grass  does  not  grow.  This  has  been  peculiarly  true  of 
Cyprus.  The  curse  of  the  Turk  has  fallen  on  the  land,  and  has 
devastated  it,  as  the  drought  or  the  locust  devastates.  The  people 
have  been  oppressed,  and  lost  all  public  spirit;  the  forests  have  been 
destroyed,  the  native  manufactures  have  been  paralyzed,  and  the  land 
has  been  wrung  dry  of  tributes  to  satisfy  the  gaping  and  bottomless 
luxury  of  Constantinople.  It  is  melancholy  to  look  upon  those  arid  and 
desolate  coasts,  that  stretch  from  Baffo  down  to  Larnaca — from  what 
was  Paphos  to  what  was  Citium — and  think  how  different  a  sight  they 
must  have  presented  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller  or  merchant  of  the 
Ptolemaic  period,  or  even  to  the  trader  who  viewed  them  when 
Venice  ruled  the  seas.  It  is  melancholy  to  view  the  great  tracts  of 
almost  waterless  land,  the  barren  mountain-sides  well-nigh  stripped 
of  tlic  forests  for  which  they  once  were  famous,  and  the  rich  plain  of 
the  Messaria,  but  half  cultivated,  or  rather  scratched,  and  everywhere 
Btrewn  with  stones.  Cyprus  once  supported  a  million  inhabitants, 
now  it  supports  under  two  hundred  thousand.  This  faot  tolls  its 
own  tale. 

There  have,  however,  been  other  causes  at  work  which  have  assisted 
the  paralyzing  arm  of  the  Turk  in  reducing  the  country  to  its 
present  condition,  and  the  chief  of  these  has  been  the  wanton 
destruction  of  the  forests,  and  the  consequent  diminution  of  the 
rainfall.  The  agricultural  prosperity  of  Cyprus  from  year  to  year 
depends  entirely  upon  the  quantity  of  the  spring  and  autumn  rain?, 
which,  now  that  the  trees  have  gone  which  formerly  drew  them  down, 
arc  of  a  most  variable  and  uncertain  nature.  This  year,  for  instance, 
the  barley  crop  has  entirely  failed  for  want  of  moisture.  The 
stunted  and  sickly  growth  came  into  ear  upon  stalks  not  more  than 
six  inches  in  length,  and  being  worthless,  what  tliere  was  of  it  waa 
fed  off.  Rain,  indeed,  fell  just  in  time  to  save  the  wheat  crop  and 
prevent  an  actual  famine,  but  the  yield  must  at  best  be  very  poor. 
The  rains  arc  not,  it  is  true,  entirely  dependent  on  the  existence  of 
forests,  for  it  is  stated  that  in  the  age  of  the  Emperor  Constantine 
but  little  rain  fell  for  thirty-su  years,  during  which  time  the  country 
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■was  almost  deserted,  and  at  this  period  probably  Cyprus  was  well 
wooded.  Speaking  generally,  however,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
until  the  forests  are  once  more  iu  good  order  the  rainfall  will  be 
uncertain  and  scanty,  and  that,  as  a  consequence,  the  country  must 
remain  poor.  Sir  Robert  Biddulph,  in  an  annex  to  his  annual  report 
for  1884  (Bluebook,  c.  4G94),  speaks  to  the  matter  thus : 

*'  It  must  be  remembered  tliat  if  the  forests  be  once  totilly  destroyed, 
nothing  can  replace  them  ;  Nature  is  powerless  to  do  so,  and  the  injury  will, 
too  late,  be  found  to  be  past  remedy.  When  once  the  forests  have  been 
destroyed,  there  will  no  longer  be  either  pasturage  or  fuel  on  the  mountains^ 
id  nothing  but  bare  rock  will  remain.  Wheriiaa,  if  they  can  be  preserved 
r«nd  extended,  pasturage  will  increase  in  the  valleys  and  plains,  and  an 
abundance  of  wood  will  be  provided  for  all  tlie  wants  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Cyprus." 

The  methods  of  destruction  of  the  trees,  which  until  the  last  few 
years  has  beeu  going  on  absolutely  unchecked  for  ages,  are  many  and 
various.  A  Cypriote  peasant  will  without  compunction  cut  down  the 
biggest  tree  that  he  can  find,  in  order  to  manufacture  any  article 
he  may  require,  however  small ;  and  next  time  he  happens  to  want  a 
second  piece  of  wood,  he  will  destroy  another.  He  will  "  ring  *'  the 
trees,  by  removing  the  bark,  in  order  that  when  they  die  he  may  claim, 
the  dead  Wood.  He  will,  if  he  gets  the  chance,  burn  a  whole  patch 
of  trees  iu  order  that  the  grass  may  spring  up  fresh  and  green  around 
their  blackened  stumps.  He  will,  and  frequently  does,  fire  the  forests 
from  simple  spite,  or  to  gratify  his  sense  of  fun.  He  will  turn  in 
his  goats  to  eat  down  sucli  young  trees  as  are  slowly  struggling  into 
growth ;  and  lastly,  he  will  tap  the  trees  for  resin  so  carelessly  and 
unskilfully  that  they  die  iu  a  few  years.  This  custom  has,  however, 
now  been  prohibited  by  law.  In  short,  the  wantonness  of  his  be- 
haviour iu  this  matter  is  almost  incredible,  as  the  fallowing  instance 
will  show  : — A  few  months  back  the  present  writer  was  examining 
the  ancient  fortifications  of  Famagusta,  when,  hearing  a  sound  of 
chopping,  he  climbed  on  to  a  bastion  to  see  where  it  came  from. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  great  dry  ditch  grew  a  single  very  beautiful 
fig,  the  only  tree  in  sight.  Hacking  away  at  the  trunk  of  this  fig 
was  a  native  woman,  whose  operations  were  being  superintended  by  a 
man.  Upon  being  addressed  with  energy,  she  desisted,  and  went  off, 
followed  by  the  man.  It  appeared  that  she  wanted  some  firewood, 
and  to  obtain  it  did  not  hesitate  to  barbarously  cut  down  the  only 
tree  in  the  place*     Probably  by  now  she  has  cut  it  down. 

The  second  great  cause  of  the  gradual  impoverishment  of  the  island 
is,  that  every  farthing  that  could  be  wrung  out  of  it  has  been  syste- 
matically extracted  from  the  pockets  of  its  unfortunate  inhabitants  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  while,  needless  to  add,  little  or  nothing 
has  been   spent  upon  it.     This  extortion  has  acted  in  two  ways  j  it 
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has  impoverished  the  country  by  draining  it  of  its  earnings^  and  it 
has  made  the  people  indolent.  Who  will  work  harder  than  actual 
necessity  compels^  when  he  knows  that  the  results  of  his  intelligence 
and  extra  labour  will  certainly  find  their  way  into  the  pocket  of  the 
tax-collector  ? 

This  drain  upon  the  resources  of  the  country  still  continues. 
Under  the  convention  with  Turkey  we  still  pay  to  the  Porte  an  annual 
subsidy,  calculated  upon  the  alleged  average  surplus  of  revenue  over 
expenditure  during  the  five  years  preceding  the  English  occupation  of 
1878.  Calculated  upon  this  basis,  the  annual  tribute  was  fixed  at 
nearly  £93,000.  Now,  if  the  annual  surplus  under  Turkish 
government  really  amounted  to  an  average  of  .^93,000,  all  that 
can  be  said  is,  our  better  and  honester  method  of  administration 
notwithstanding,  it  has  never  done  so  since.  Here  is  the  official 
statement  of  the  annual  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  island,  and 
of  the  grant  in  aid  from  the  English  taxpayer  which  it  has  beenfoxmd 
necessary  to  obtain  from  Parliament  in  order  to  make  up  the  amount 
of  the  tribute.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that,  even  in  the  mcwt 
favourable  years — those  of  1885  and  1886 — the  surplus  never  came  to 
within  j81  5,000  of  the  amount  returned  by  the  Turkish  administra- 
tion as  the  normal  excess  : — 


Parliamentary 

Year. 

Revenue. 

1? 

Expenditure. 
£ 
.     .      117,445     . 

Grant  in  Aid. 

1879-80     ,     , 

148.360     . 

.     .       8,000 

1880-81     .     . 

15«,095     . 

110,41G 

.     .     20,000 

1881-82     .     . 

163,732     . 

1 07,672     . 

.     .     78,t.K)0 

1882-83     .     . 

18D,334     . 

.     .      120,635     . 

.     .     90,000 

1883-84     .     . 

r.)4,051     . 

.      111.C84 

30,000 

1884-85     .     . 

1 72,072     . 

.      112,085 

15.000 

1885-86     .     . 

172,334     . 

.     .      111,301 

15.000 

1886-87     .     . 

Returns  not  yet  published 

18,000 

It  is  obvious  from  the  above  returns  that  ever  since  the  English 
occupation  the  revenue  of  the  island  has  shown  an  upward  tendency, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  notwithstanding  the  necessary  public  works 
that  have  been  undertaken,  and  the  great  expense  of  the  campaigns 
against  the  locusts,  the  expenditure  has,  with  a  notable  exception 
(1881-82),  gradually  decreased;  and  yet,  although  the  government 
has  been  carried  on  with  the  most  rigid,  not  to  say  cheeseparing 
economy,  in  no  one  instance  has  that  surplus  of  £93,000,  which  we 
are  given  to  understand  was  normal  before  the  occupation,  been  even 
approximately  reached.  It  therefore  only  remains  to  congratulate 
the  Sublime  Porte  upon  the  splendid  financial  system  it  evidently 
]X)ssc8se8,  and  to  regret  that  in  handing  over  Cyprus  it  did  not  also 
thiuk  fit  to  hand  over  to  us  the  key  to  the  secret  of  how  to  irriiig 
blood  out  of  a  stone. 

This  annual  tribute  is,  even  in  the  proportion  in  which  it  faUa 
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upon  Cyprus,  literally  a  millstone  round  its  ueck.  It  is  scarcely 
|too  much  to  say  that,  while  its  extortion  is  continued  the  island  can 
make  little  real  progress.  What  it  means  is,  that  every  farthing 
that  can  be  scraped  and  saved  after  meeting  the  bare  necessities  of 
Government  is  collected  and  sent  out  of  the  country.  The  adminis- 
tration of  the  island  is  conducted  upon  principles  of  the  strictest 
economy.  There  are  hardly  enough  officials,  and  they  arc  certainly 
not  overpaid.  For  instance,  it  has  been  shown  how  vital  to  the 
well-being  of  the  island  is  the  preservation  of  its  remaining  forest 
lands ;  and  yet  so  hard  is  the  Government  pressed  for  money  that 
it  cannot  adbrd  to  pay  enough  forest  guards  to  guarantee  even  the 
probable  detection  of  individuals  injuring  or  destroying  trees.  Again, 
the  prosperity  of  Cyprus  depends  to  an  enormous  extent  upon  the 
re-development  of  its  resources.  The  doubtful  water  supply  of  the 
island  requires  management,  and  in  some  places  storage ;  many  roads 
arc  still  wanted ;  aud  the  towns,  which  are  quite  undrained  and 
as  filthy  as  Eastern  towns  generally  are,  requh'c  to  be  paved  and 
drained. 

Aud  lastly,  if  Cyprus  is  ever  again  to  be  what  she  has  been,  her 
harbours  must  be  remade.  At  Famagusta  a  fine  haven  once  existed, 
and  this  could,  by  dredging  and  breakwaters,  be  made  into  a  harbour 
of  first-class  importance,  large  aud  deep  enough  to  receive  men-of- 
war.  But  this  requires  money.  The  cost  of  making  the  harbour  at 
Famagusta  is,  I  believe,  reckoned  at  £50,000  according  to  one 
scheme,  and  .£200,000  according  to  another  and  more  ambitious 
plan.  Therefore  it  is  clear  that  before  Famagusta  becomes  one  of 
the  great  Mediterranean  coaling  stations  there  will  have  to  be  some 
change  in  the  condition  of  tlie  Cyprian  finances.  At  Kyrenia, 
indeed,  the  Government  are  in  the  course  of  constructing  a  harbour 
which  is  to  cost  i^7,000 ;  but  when  it  is  done  it  will  be  about  the 
size  of  a  large  dock,  and  cau  only  receive  small  fishing  vessels. 
It  certainly  struck  the  present  writer  that  the  Government  might  as 
well  have  kept  the  £7,000  in  its  pocket. 

But  while  the  tribute  has  to  be  paid  in  its  present  form  all  this  talk 
of  development  and  improvement  is  but  as  the  baseless  fabric  of  a 
vision.  The  first  care  of  the  Home  Government  is  naturally  enough 
to  lessen  the  burden  upon  the  English  taxpayer,  who  has  to  make  up 
what  is  deficient.  Tlie  anxious  inquiries,  the  gently  veiled  disgust, 
and  the  evident  jubilation  of  the  Treasury,  which  are  by  turns 
revealed  in  the  pages  of  the  Bluebooks,  according  to  the  prospects 
of  the  Cyprian  financial  year,  are  really  quite  amusing  reading ;  but 
they  make  it  clear  to  the  reader  that  while  application  has  annually 
to  be  made  to  Parliament  for  a  "  grant  in  aid,"  no  extraordinary 
expenditure  will  be  allowed  in  Cyprus.  On  the  other  hand,  if  by  any 
means  the  tribute  could  be  capitalized,  say  at  ten  or  twelve  years* 
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purchase,  and  interest  paid  upon  the  rniUion  or  so  that  would  he 
required,  it  would,  even  allowing  for  a  sinking  fund  to  jtrovide  for 
the  ultimate  extinction  of  the  debt,  give  Cyprus  an  anuual  sum  of 
rat  least  £20^000  to  be  spent  on  improvements  which  must  shortly 
hear  the  richest  fniit.  Now,  at  first  sight  this  seems  a  simple 
remedy  enough,  hut  unfortunately,  as  with  many  things  of  which  the 
sweet  simplicity  is  obvious,  there  is  a  little  difficulty.  There  are 
probably  few  rights  or  emoluments  appertaining  to  her  power  for 
which  Turkey  would  uot  be  prepared  to  take  ten  or  twelve  years* 
purchase  in  hard  cash.  But  the  Turkish  tribute  does  not  really  go 
into  the  pocket  of  the  Porte.  It  goes  into  the  pockets  of  the  English 
and  French  exchequers.  In  1855  these  two  Towers  guaranteed  a 
Turkish  loan,  on  which,  if  Turkey  fails  to  do  so,  they  have  of  course  to 
meet  the  interest,  and  to  this  end,  it  is  said,  the  Cyprian  tribute  is 
annually  employed.  Kow,  if  the  tribute  were  compounded  for,  let 
us  say,  a  million  sterling,  the  annual  interest  upon  the  capital  sum 
"would,  even  supposing  that  the  Porte  consented  to  its  being  kept  in 
hand,  only  amount  to  about  thirty  thousand  pounds.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  is  clear  that  somebody  would  have  to  find  the 
remaining  sixty-three  thousand  which  is  required  towards  meeting 
the  interest  on  the  guaranteed  loan  of  1855.  It  is  obvious  that 
France  would  not  do  this  either  to  suit  our  convenience  or  out  of 
motives  of  philanthropy  to  the  Cypriotes,  Consequently,  hard  as  it 
is  on  Cyprus,  it  seems  that  the  payment  of  the  anuual  tribute  which 
is  crushing  the  island  must  be  kept  up — not  necessarily  because 
it  cannot  be  compounded  for  (although  there  may  be  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  doing  so),  but  because,  if  it  is  put  an  end  to,  there  will  be 
much  less  money  to  meet  the  interest  on  the  guaranteed  loan,  and 
this  country  will  probably  be  involved  in  a  dispute  with  France  as  to 
the  finding  of  the  necessary  funds. 

In  Cyprus  itself  this  annual  payment  of  tribute  is  felt  as  a  great 
grievance  by  such  few  of  the  inhabitants  who  understand  anything 
about  it.  They  forget,  as  people  so  circumstanced  arc  apt  to  forget, 
that  Cyprus  has  been  in  the  habit  of  paying  tribute  in  one  form  or 
another  from  such  time  that  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to 
the  contrary.  They  forget,  although  it  is  true  that  we  extract  the 
tribute,  we  bring,  in  one  way  and  another,  more  money  into  the 
country  than  has  been  brought  since  Famagusta  capitulated  to  Lala 
Mustapha.  What  they  remember  is,  that  every  year  a  large  but 
varying  sum  is  taken  out  of  the  island  and  no  more  seen,  and  they 
are  not  slow  to  express  this  grievance.  Of  course  the  Colonial 
Office  on  taking  over  the  government  of  the  island  presented  it 
with  that  blessing  of  the  free,  a  bran-new  Constitution  of  the  most 
approved  pattern,  which  was,  however,  in  1882  superseded  by  an- 
other.    This  Constituticn  necessarily  includes  a  Legislative  Assembly^ 
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bly,  in  whict  Official,  Turkish  and  Greek  representatives  are  mingled 
"  in  proportion  true.*'  Novfj  as  anybody  acquainted  with  colonies  is 
awaro,  the  true  function  of  a  Legislative  Assembly  of  this  sort, 
which  possesses  little  real  power,  is  to  make  itself  as  disagreeable 
as  possible  to  those  in  authority  over  it.  In  Cyprus  the  electors 
do  not,  so  far  as  can  be  gathered,  take  any  very  burning  interest  in 
the  valuable  gift  of  the  franchise.  Indeed,  in  the  Kyrenia  district, 
as  the  present  writer  was  informed,  that  interest  is  but  smaH.  On 
the  occasion  of  the  first  election,  indeed,  the  voters  crowded  by 
hundreds  to  the  polls.  This  they  did  because  they  had  an  idea  that 
they  were  bound  to  vote  under  pain  of  Government  displeasure. 
But  when  a  second  election  was  due  they  discovered  that  the  duty 
was  a  voluntary  one,  and  for  each  hundred  there  came  but  ten. 
However  this  may  be,  the  members  of  the  Council  are  much  more 
public-spirited  than  their  constituents,  and  on  most  occasions  pass 
resolutions  against  the  Government  with  a  charming  unanimity. 
The  present  writer  recently  attended  one  of  the  sittings  of  the 
Cyprus  Legislative  Council,  when  the  motion  before  the  House  was 
to  the  efl'ect  that,  as  England  had  taken  over  Cyprus  for  her  own 
convenience,  she  clearly  ought  to  pay  the  Turkish  tribute  out  of  her 
own  pocket.  Of  course  it  was  carried ;  and  really,  though  the  pro- 
posal is  one  that  would  fill  any  British  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
with  horror,  it  was  impossible  not  to  feel  that  there  was  something  to 
be  said  from  the  Cypriot  point  of  view.  The  idea,  however,  is  pua^ly 
chimerical,  and  it  is  only  quoted  here  to  show  that  discontent  with  the 
present  state  of  affairs  exists  in  Cyprus.  To  what  extent  it  is  possible 
to  remedy  the  discontent  by  removing  its  cause,  and  what  means 
should  be  adopted  to  that  end,  those  in  authority  alone  can  judge. 
All  that  is  urged  is  that,  if  it  is  in  any  way  possible,  something 
should  be  done  in  the  matter,  whereby  the  present  exhausting  drain 
on  the  feeble  resources  of  the  island  may  be  lessened  if  it  cannot  be 
removed.  If  no  steps  are  taken,  the  voice  of  discontent  will  annually 
grow  louder,  till  probably  it  will  end  in  a  popular  cry  for  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  island  to  Greece.  Already  we  have  done  a  great  deal  for 
Cyprus.  All  the  machinery  of  an  equitable  and  civilized  government 
has  been  introduced  into  the  country,  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  its 
long  history.  Koads  have  been  made,  schools  have  been  established, 
and  the  locusts,  for  the  time  at  any  rate,  have  been  stamped  out.  In 
Sir  R.  Biddulph  we  gave  the  island  a  governor  whose  energy  and  ability 
it  is  impossible  for  anybody  who  reads  the  Bluebooks  carefully  not  to 
recognize ;  and  now  in  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  Cyprus  has  one  of  the  ablest 
and  perhaps  the  most  painstaking  of  the  servants  of  the  Crown 
abroad  to  watch  over  its  affairs.  But  governors  cannot  do  impos- 
sibilities, however  able  they  may  be,  and  systems,  however  just,  are 
incapable  of  bringing  a  country  to  prosperity,  if  it  ia  yearly  drained 
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of  all  that  it  can  earn.  Until  some  means  is  found  whereby  this 
extortion  can  be  mitigated,  it  is  useless  to  expect  anj  very  great 
progress  in  Cyprus.  But  let  that  means  be  found,  as  we  may  surely 
hope  it  wiU  be,  and  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  a  time  will 
come  when  this  rich  and  beautiful  island  will  once  more,  under  the 
protective  blessing  of  British  rule,  attain  to  something  like  her  former 
opulence  and  importance.  At  the  best  this  result  cannot  be  obtained 
at  once.  The  waste  of  ages  cannot  be  repaired  in  a  year^  or  even  in 
a  decade.  Probably  a  generation  must  pass  before  a  people  crushed 
by  centuries  of  oppression  regain  the  spring  and  elasticity  which 
are  necessary  to  progress.  But  let  the  burden  be  removed,  and 
all  doubts  as  to  the  permanence  of  British  rule  put  an  end  to  by  the 
cancelling  of  those  clauses  of  the  convention  with  Turkey  which 
tend  to  uncertainty,  and  the  good  result  wiU  certainly  follow.  If 
this  is  once  done,  the  time  will  arrive  when  the  traveller,  standing 
on  the  ruined  plain  of  Salamis,  will  see  the  port  of  Famagusta 
once  more  crowded  with  shipping,  and  know  that  behind  him 
stretches  the  fair  acreage  of  those  fertile  plains  and  valleys,  again,  as 
in  past  ages,  at  once  the  pride  and  envy  of  the  Mediterranean  peoples. 

H.  Rider  Haogabd. 


ANNUS  AUREOLUS: 

AN   ODE  ON  THE  JUBILEE  OF  THE  EMPRESS  VICTORIA. 


N" 


'OW  the  winter  of  sorrow  is  over, 

And  the  season  of  waiting  is  done, 
'Mid  acclaim  of  the  people  who  love  her 
Our  Lady  steps  forth  in  the  sun  ; 
The  green  earth  beneath  and  the  blue  sky  above  hex, 
She  walks  in  the  sight  of  the  millions  who  cover 

The  realms  she  hath  welded  to  one ! 
Tis  Jubilee  here,  and  'tis  Jubilee  yonder 
As  far  as  the  sun  round  her  empire  doth  wander. 
From  the  east  to  the  west  wakes  the  world  in  her  honour, 
The  sunrise  and  sunset  flash  splendour  upon  her, 
Now  winter  is  over  and  done  ! 


.  .  .  Empress  and  Queen,  the  flowers  and  fruits  of  nations 

Are  heapt  upon  the  footstool  of  thy  throne ; 
Amid  the  thronging  hosts,  the  acclamations, 

The  trumpets  of  thy  Jubilee  are  blown  ! 
Glorious  and  glad,  with  pomp  and  pride  resplendent. 
Thy  subject  Spirits  come  and  wait  attendant. 
Tawny  and  proud,  a  queenly  sibyl-maiden. 

Comes  India,  clad  in  woofs  of  strange  device. 
With  fruitage  from  the  fabled  Eastern  Aidenn, 

And  gifts  of  precious  gems  and  gold  and  spice ; 
On  a  white  elephant  she  rides,  while  round  her 

Like  baying  hoimds  her  spotted  tigers  run — 
Black-brow'd  as  night,  to  her  who  tamed  and  crown'd  her 

She  comes,  with  fiery  eyes  that  front  the  sun. 
8o2 
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Australia  follows,  in  a  chariot  golden 

Drawn  by  black  heifers ;  on  the  chariot's  side 
An  ocean  eagle  sits  with  white  winga  folden. 

And  o'er  her  head  float  wild-fowl  purple-dyed. 
Tsttoo'd  Tasmania,  with  wild  ringlets  flowing, 

Followed  by  savage  herds  and  hinds,  strides  near. 
Canada  comes  roocassin'd,  clearly  blowing 

Her  forest  horn,  and  brandishing  her  spear. 
Albion  in  martial  mail,  with  trident  gleaming, 

Leads  an  old  lion  and  a  lamb  snow-white; 
Blonde  Caledonia,  with  glad  tartan  streaming 

Back  from  her  shoulder,  leaves  her  lonely  height. 
And  with  her  mountain  Sister,  to  the  strumming 

Of  harp  and  pipe,  joins  the  rejoicing  throng. 
The  world  is  shadow'd  with  the  swarms  still  coming 

To  hail  their  Qaeen  with  mirth  and  festal  song ! 


For  the  winter  of  sorrow  is  over. 

And  gone  are  the  griefs  that  have  been, 
*Mid  acclaim  of  the  people  who  love  her 
She  comes  to  her  glory,  a  Queen. 
^Tis  Jubilee  here,  and  'tis  Jubilee  yonder 
As  far  as  the  sun  round  her  empire  doth  wander. 
From  the  east  to  the  west  wakes  the  world  in  her  bouourjj 
The  sunrise  and  sunset  flash  splendour  upon  her. 
Unclouded,  at  peace,  and  serene  1 


Yet  .    .   .  who  is  this  that  rises  up  before  her, 

Ragged  and  hungry,  blood  upon  her  hands  ? 
Smileless  beneath  the  heavens  now  smiling  o'er  her» 

"Wild  grey-hair'd  Erin  on  her  island  stands  I 
Loudly  she  crieth,  "  Crowned  queen  and  mother. 

If  such  thou  art,  redress  my  children's  wrong ; 
Upraise  the  seed  of  Esau !     Bid  his  brother 

Restore  to  him  the  birthright  stoFn  so  long ! 
'Mid  his  fat  flocks  sits  Jacob,  unrepenting. 

Yet  starts  with  lifted  wine-cup  at  my  cry; 
My  children  starve — my  tribe  is  left  lamenting — 

My  dwellings  lie  unroofd  beneath  the  sky. 
E%'en  the  mess  of  pottage  gives  he  never. 

For  which  he  bought  the  birthright  long  ago  ; 
"While  joy  in  Jacob's  vineyard  flows  for  ever, 

Esau  preserves  his  heritage  of  woe  ! 
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Justice,  O  Queen,  or- 


-"    For  the  rest  she  clutches 

Her  naked  knife,  and  laughs  in  shrill  despair.  .  . 
O  Queen  and  Empress,  by  the  piteous  touches 

Of  Love's  anointing  fingers,  hear  her  prayer  I 
Let  not  thy  Jubilee  be  stained,  O  Mother, 

By  the  old  sin  the  sinful  past  hath  kuoma. 
The  wrongs  this  Esau  suffers  from  his  brother 

Are  blood-stains  on  the  brightness  of  thy  throne  ! 


Now  the  winter  of  sorrow  is  ended, 

And  the  season  of  waiting  is  fled, 
Let  the  blessing  by  all  men  attended 
On  Esau  and  Erin  be  shed  ! 
^Tis  Jubilee  here,  and  ^tis  Jubilee  yonder 
As  far  as  the  sun  round  thine  empire  doth  wander; 
But  Esau  roams  outcast  and  homeless,  O  Mother, — 
At  night  on  the  rocks,  near  the  tents  of  his  brother, 
The  weary  one  pillows  his  head  I 


O  bright  and  beauteous,  Lady,  is  thy  splendour. 

The  waves  of  life  leap  round  thee  like  a  sea — 
Smiling  thou  bearest,  happy-eyed  and  tender. 

The  silver  clarions  of  thy  Jubilee  ! 
And  yet  .  .  .   O  God !  what  shrouded  shapes  of  pity, 

Are  these  who  cry  unto  thee  from  afar  ? 
Huddling  beneath  the  gas,  in  the  dark  City, 

Hagar  and  Mary  wail  their  evil  star  I 
For  Hagar  still  is  hungry  and  fortb-driven, 

And  Magdalen  still  crawls  from  door  to  door, 
Tho'  He  who  cast  no  stone,  and  promised  Heaven, 

Bade  her  repent  and  go,  and  sin  no  more. 
Long,  long,  hath  she  repented,  tho'  foul  fetters 

Still  bind  her  to  the  sin  without  a  name ; 
And  on  the  children's  hearts  the  crimson  letters 

Tell  to  a  cruel  world  the  mother's  shame. 
But  Mom,  too,  art  a  Mother,  Uucen  appointed, 

And  thou,  too,  hast  thy  children  !     Wherefore,  heed 
The  crying  of  the  lost  one,  who  anointed 

Thy  Master's  feet,  and  save  her  sinless  seed. 
Feed  Hagar  and  her  little  ones,  whose  crying 

Pierces  the  heart  of  Pity  to  the  core  ! 
Find  Magdalen,  from  shrine  to  shriue  still  flying, 

And  say  to  him  who  stones  her  as  of  yore : 
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"  The  time  hath  come  for  justice  in  fall  measure, 

For  him  who  shares  the  sin  to  share  the  stain ; 
No  longer  shall  my  triumph  or  ray  pleasure 

Be  troubled  by  my  broken  sister's  pain  ?  " 
O  Lady,  such  a  word  of  vindication 

Shall  value  all  thy  splendour  twentyfold  j 
Hagar's  new  gladness,  Magdalen's  salvatiou. 

Would  be  a  brighter  crown  than  that  of  gold  ! 


.  .  .  ¥or  the  season  of  waiting  is  over. 

And  the  winter  of  sorrow  is  done, 
'Mid  acclaim  of  the  people  who  love  her 
Our  Lady  steps  forth  in  the  sun. 
'Tis  Jubilee  here,  and  'tis  Jubilee  yonder 
As  far  as  the  sun  round  her  empire  doth  wander, 
If  the  weary  and  outcast  are  weeping  no  longer, 
The  wrong'd  stands  erect,  at  her  feet  kneels  the  wroD{ 
For  the  Golden  Year  has  besun. ! 


The  Golden  Year !     How  loudly  and  how  gladly 

The  trumpets  of  thy  Jubilee  are  blown  ! 
But  .  .   .  what  is  this  that  loometh  out  so  sadly 

Yonder,  beyond  the  shining  of  thy  throne  ? 
Christ's  Tree  ?     A  cloud  of  blackness  doth  enfold  it. 

Beneath  it  weeping  shapes  their  wild  arras  toss — 
Alas  !   the  bright  sun  strikes,  and  we  behold  it — 

The  Tree  of  INIan's  Invention,  not  the  Cross  ! 
Blackest  of  blots  upon  thy  throne  pure  golden 

Casta  this  foul  growth  of  evil,  with  it«  root 
Deep  as  the  roots  of  Hell,  this  upas  olden 

With  blood  for  blossoms,  flesh  and  blood  for  fruit ! 
And  weeping  angels  of  the  empyrcean 

Look  down  in  shame  and  sorrow  from  the  sky, 
While  followers  of  the  bloodless  Galilean 

With  impious  rites  lead  deathless  Cain  to  die! 
While  this  Tree  bears,  O  Queen,  while  earth  is  sooted 

With  its  black  shadow,  woe  to  thine  and  thee  I 
The  air  around  thy  throne  shall  be  polluted, 

And  Hell  must  laugh,  to  hear  thy  Jubilee  I 


By  the  hope  and  the  faith  thou  dost  cherish, 
By  summer  now  breaking  serene. 
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Let  the  Tree  of  man's  cruelty  perish, 
The  Cross  of  man's  mercy  be  seen  ! 
'Tis  Jubilee  here,  and  'tis  Jubilee  yonder, 
As  far  as  the  sun  round  thine  empire  doth  wander, 
But,  long  as  these  boughs  of  the  upas  are  bearing, 
The  sound  of  sad  weeping,  of  bitter  despairing, 
Shall  trouble  thy  glory,  O  Queen  1 

O  merry  music  !     Drums  and  fifes  are  sounding, 

Thy  realm  is  resonant  from  sea  to  sea ! 
A  million  hearts  are  gladdening  and  bounding 

To  the  great  glory  of  thy  Jubilee  1 
Yet  .  .  .  who  are  these  that  thy  proud  throne  environ, 

That,  ringM  around  by  swords,  with  &hout  and  laugh 
Drag  forth  the  monsters  from  whose  mouths  of  iron 

The  frail  Sepoy  was  blown  like  bloodiest  chaflp? 
Thy  warriors  ?     Thine  ?     Not  His  who  came  proclaiming 

Love's  gospel,  while  earth's  Kings  knelt  down  to  hear  ? 
O  Queen,  then  Fire  and  Sword  surround  thee,  shaming 

The  peace  and  plenty  of  thy  Golden  Year  ? 
O  hearken  !     From  the  lonely  desert  places. 

From  graves  thy  hosts  have  dug  these  latter  years, 
The  cry  of  wailing  tribes  and  wounded  races 

Breaks  on  thy  queendom  with  a  sound  of  tears  ; 
And  while  in  cottages  and  princely  towers 

Pale  English  widows  weep  and  orphans  moan, 
Death  comes  to  set  his  pallid  funeral  flowers 

And  yew-trees,  round  the  footstool  of  thy  throne  ! 

Yet  gone  are  the  seasons  of  sorrow 

And  winter  hath  vanish'd  (men  say)  ! 
Shall  Famine  and  Fire  come  to-morrow 
And  add  to  the  graves  of  to-day  ? 
'Tis  Jubilee  here,  and  'lis  Jubilee  yonder 
As  far  as  the  sun  round  thine  empire  doth  wander, 
Yet  Cain  rears  his  altar  and  slays  his  frail  brother, 
And  men  who  should  cherish  and  love  one  another 
Go  smiling  to  torture  and  slay ! 


LiBten,  O  Empress,  to  the  tearful  voices 

That  pierce  above  the  thunder  of  thy  State  t 

Beyond  the  throng  that  gladdens  and  rejoices 

The  flocks  of  human  martyrs  weep  and  wait. 
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Tbey  know  thee  great  and  good,  O  Queen  and  I^Iotlier, 

lliey  hunger  for  the  blessing  of  thy  hand  ; 
But  Jacob  in  his  pride  forgets  liis  brother. 

And  Hagar  -wanders  famish'd  thro'  the  land. 
Grasping  thine  Aaron's  rod  with  gentle  fingers, 

Touch  hearts  of  stone  until  the  fountains  start. 
Shed  summer  on  the  isle  where  winter  lingers. 

Fill  the  black  Toid  in  Erin's  aching  heart  I 
Rebuke  thy  legions  !     Bid  them  crouch  before  thee, 

Nor  lusting  still  for  conquest  draw  the  sword ! 
Let  doves,  not  battle-ravens,  hover  o'er  thee, 

And  Christ,  not  Moloch,  deck  thy  festal  board ! 
For  all  this  pomp  and  pride  turn  black  and  bitter 

If  women  weep  and  mourners  wail  their  dead. 
The  blessing  of  the  sorrowful  were  fitter 

To  crown  thee  than  the  crown  upon  thy  head  I 
O  hearken  yet,  this  year  of  years,  O  Mother, 

Proclaim  sweet  peace  from  every  heaven-lit  hill. 
Let  Justice  be  thy  handmaid,  and  no  other. 

And  say  to  all  thinga  evil,  "  Cease,  be  still  { " 


O  then  shall  all  sorrow  be  over. 

And  then  indeed  winter  be  done, 
'Mid  acclaim  of  the  people  who  love  her 

Our  Lady  shall  walk  in  the  sun  I 
The  green  earth  beneath  and  the  blue  sky  above  her, 
Her  smile  shall  shed  peace  on  the  millions  who  cover 

The  realms  she  hath  welded  to  one. 
*Tis  Jubilee  here,  and  'tis  Jubilee  yonder 
As  far  as  the  sun  round  her  empire  doth  wander, 
But  Jubilee  brighter  shall  come  with  to-morrow, 
With  the  end  of  all  strife  and  surcease  of  all  sorrow. 

When  the  night-tide  of  evil  is  done  ! 


Epode, 


Lady,  God  lends  a  torch  to  light 

Thy  path  to  peace  transcending  dreams. 
Uphold  it !      See,  from  height  to  height. 
Across  the  day,  across  the  night, 

Its  splendour  streams ! 
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God  gave  the  realm,  God  gives  the  light — 
How  sweet,  how  bright. 
It  beams  I 

That  torch  is  Lots,  whose  lucent  ray 

Slays  all  things  cruel  and  unclean  ! 
No  shadow  clonds  it  night  or  day. 
While  sun  and  moon  keep  equal  sway, 

Calm  and  serene. 
God  gives  this  torch  with  heaven-fed  ray 

To  light  thy  way, 
O  Queen* 

Let  this  thy  guide  and  sceptre  be. 

And  power  and  peace  may  still  be  thine. 

All  mortal  men  shall  bend  the  knee. 

All  men  revere,  in  thine  and  thee^ 
The  law  divine. 

Blest  shall  thy  mighty  Empire  be. 

While  o'er  the  world  from  sea  to  sea, 

The  sunlight  of  thy  Jubilee 
Shall  shine  I 

Robert  Buchanan. 
June,  1887. 
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IN  consequence  of  an  oversight,  theee  lectares,*  delivered  originally 
in  1884-5  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  published  Bubsequentl/  in  a 
small  volume,  escaped  notice  at  the  proper  time.  We  hasten  to  invite 
our  readers'  attention  to  them.  Without  disparajjement  to  the  clever 
commentary  of  Dean  PJumptre  (which  is  naturally  written  on  a  more 
comprehensive  scale),  it  may  be  safely  said  that  a  volume  better  fitted 
to  make  a  reader  understand  tlio  drift  and  meaning  of  that  remarkable 
Old  Testament  book  does  not  exist.  With  a  quiet  but  effective  eloquence 
the  Dean  expounds  the  text  of  Ecclesiastes,  with  just  that  amount  of 
paraphrase  or  comment  which  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  without  either 
superfluous  verblaj^e  or  the  tedious  discussion  of  the  couflicting'  views  of 
commcntatora.  In  bold  and  clear  strokes,  the  Dean  traces  the  salient 
features  of  the  book  ;  the  spirit  and  temper  in  which  it  is  written  are 
appreciatively  characterized ;  the  autlior's  abrupt,  enigmatic  aphorisms 
acquire  in  his  hands  a  meaning  and  aim>  Wliat  is  of  still  greater  im- 
portance, the  Dean  is  throughout  tlie  fidus  intcrpres :  he  does  not 
impose  upon  l>is  author  any  fancies  of  bis  own;  he  simply  develops,  with 
singular  delicacy  and  i?ki!l,  what  the  author  himself  thinks  and  says. 
The  evidence  which  the  book  alTords  as  to  the  age  in  which  it  was 
written  is  also  justly  interpreted  by  the  Dean.  Altogether  his  volume 
is  one  of  rare  merit.  Mif^jht  we  presume  to  sug^f^est  that  it  might  be 
followed  by  another,  dealings  similarly  with  some  of  the  other  less  known 
parts  of  the  Old  Testament — for  instance,  Hosea,  or  a  selection  of  the 
discourses  of  Isaiah  ? 

An  important  work,t  the  result  of  many  years  of  labour,  was  com- 
pleted last  year  by  Dr.  Ad.  Neubauer,  of  Exeter  College,  the  learned 
and  aesiduous  sub-librarian  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford.  ITxe 
Bodleian  Library  boasts  the  possession  of  one  of  the  most  valuable 
collections  of  Hebrew  manuscripts  in  Europe.  The  nucleus  of  the 
collection  consists  of  MSS.  presented  by  Archbishop  Laud  in  1035-40; 
others  were  shortly  afterwards  bequeathed  to  the  University  by  the 
famous  scholar,  John  Selden;  and  since  that  time  great  acquisitions 
have  been  constantly  made  by  the  University,  including  the  valuable 


•  "  Lectures  on  EcclesUutea." 
Clarendoo  Press. 


By  G.  G.  Bradley.  De.in  of  WMtminster,     Oxlurd; 


t  "  The  CaUlogne  of  the  Hebrew  Mviuacripts  in  the  BodJeinn  Library,  and  in  tim 
College  Libnriea  of  Oxford."    With  Forty  Facaimiles.  Oxford  :  ClutaidiOiii  Pros.  18WL 
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MSS.  left  by  the  celebrated  Orientalist.  Edward  Poeocke,  at  the  end  of 
the  seveatecntli  century,  and  several  large  collections  obtained  during  the 
present  century,  each  as  the  780  MSS.  belonginfjto  Kabbi  Oppenheimer 
©f  Prag:ue,  purchased  in  1829,  and  the  8C0  MSS.  from  the  library  of  H. 
J.  Michael  of  Hambur*,',  purchased  in  1S48.  Altogether  the  catalogue 
contains  entries  of  iiOOiJ  dillcrent  MSS.,*  and  as  many — indeed  most — 
of  these  MSS.  comprise  a  variety  of  independent  treatises,  each  of  which 
is  separately  described,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  amount  oi' 

■  labour  which  the  preparation  of  the  volume  must  have  involved.  The 
KISS,  deal  wiih  the  most  varied  subject?.  About  1  GO  contain  the  Old 
■Testament  in  whole  or  (more  commonly)  in  part,  though  none  of  any 
■great  antiquity  :  indeed,  accordin<T  to  the  Preface,  the  Library  possesses 
po  Hebrew  MS.  older  than  a.d.  1204.  A  large  number  of  MSS.  consist 
'  of  commentaries,  some  on  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  others  on  diiferent 

Talmudic  treatises  ;  nearly  200  MSS.  contain  Hebrew  liturgies,  according 
■to  the  rites  observed  in  different  countries,  the  classification  of  which 
■-must  have  been  peculiarly  intricate  and  difficult,  a  single  entry  often 
comprising  upwards  of  a  hundred  distinct  notices !     Philosophy,  ethics, 
kabbalah,  poetry,  medicine,  ice,  form  the  subjects  of  other  MSS.     The 
use  of  the  volume  is  facilitated  by  the  very  complete  series  of  indexes 
with  which  it  closes ;  one,  for  instance,  containing  references  to   the 
.authors,  others  to  the  titles,  owners,  scribes,  &c.,  of  the  different  MSS. 
■catalogued.     The  compiler  has  been  highly  complimented  on  his  work 
in  different  foreign  journals,  and  the  warmest  admiration  has  been  ex- 
pressed for  the  surprising  mastery  of  his  subject  which  he  everywhere 
Ldisplays.     The  most  generally   interesting   part  of  the  work   is,  how- 
Fever,  the  Atlas  of  plates  accompanying  it,  f   illustrating  in    facsimile 
the  principal  types  of  Hebrew  writing  which  have  prevailed  in  different 
ages  and  different  countries,  and  especially  the  various  forms  assumed 
by  the  rabbinical  and  cursive  characters.    The  plates  are  forty  in  number  ; 
they  are  remarkably  clear  and  legible,  and  as  each  is  accompanied  by 
a  transcription  in  the  ordinary  square  Hebrew  char.iieters,  the  student 
who  desires  to  make  himself  acquainted  Avith  the  rabbinical  or  cursive 
handwriting,  or  to  trace  the  different  forms  which   Hebrew  characters 
have  assumed,  can  use  the  Atlas  without  the  assistance  of  a  teacher. 

■  Two  of  the  plates  contain  specimens  of  MSS.  with  the  superlinear  or 
pjabyloniun  system  of  punctuation  (such  as  is  used  in  the  MS.  of  OlG  now 

at  St.  Petersburg,  referred  to  in  the  Preface  to  the  Revised  Version) ; 
one  (No.  I.),  a  fragment  merely,  the  other  (No.  XXXVIII.)  containing 
the  Hagiographa,  and  acquired  recently  by  the  Library  from  Yemen,  in 
Arabia.  No.  VIII.  represents  a  page  of  the  splendidly  illuminated  MS. 
of  the  entire  Old  Testament,  in  .Spanish  square  character,  belonging 
formerly  to  Dr.  Kennicott,  and  written  in  1476.  No.  IV.  is  a  page  of 
he  great  system  of  the  Talmud,  compiled  by  Moses  Maimonides 
1204),  and  exhibits  the  autograph  signature  of  that  celebrated 
galist  and  philosopher,  stating  that  the  MS.  had  been  collated  with 
e  original  in  his  own  possession.  The  great  majority  of  plates  consist 
representative  specimens  of  the  rabbinic  and  cursive  hands 
evalent  in  mediaeval  and  modern  times  in  Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  and 

I  *  Of  these,  tweaty-four,  however,  belong  to  various  college  libraries,  being  included 

B  the  volume  for  cumplvtonesB. 

I  'f  The  Atlas  can  bo  obtaiae<l  scpantely  (rem  tlie  Catalogue. 
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other  countries.  Only  one  plate  represents  a  type  not  found  in  a 
13odleian  MS. — viz.,  No.  XXXIX.,  which  has  been  included  in  the 
series  for  the  sake  of  completeness,  and  contains  an  excellent  reproduction 
of  one  of  the  curious  fra^'menta  first  made  known  by  M.  Ihirkavy,  of 
St.  Petersburg,  in  1884,  and  stated  by  him,  on  the  authority  of  the 
person  from  whom  he  procured  them,  to  have  been  found  in  Rhodes 
about  tliirty  years  ago.  Dr.  Neubauer  does  not  take  upon  himself  to 
settle  the  quesstion  of  the  ultimate  origin  of  these  fragments,  and  is 
salislied  to  append  to  the  plate  the  label  "  Unknown  Characters."  The 
Atlas  ought  speedily  to  become  popular  amongst  ail  more  advanced 
students  of  Hebrew. 

Mr.  Herthon  *  translates  a  popular  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch, 
designed  for  the  use  of  Jewish  families,  compiled,  the  preface  states,  by  one 
Rabbi  Jacob  in  1693,  and  still  largely  read  in  Poland.  It  is  thoroughly 
Jewish  in  style  and  tone,  and  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  i 
style  of  comment  and  expUination  such  as  meets  us  in  Talmud  ^tt^^H 
Midrash,  or  in  a  mediaeval  writer  like  Rashi,  will  find  it  here  copioud^B 
exemplified.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  volume  contains  much  that  is 
specially  suggestive  or  profound ;  its  value  consists  principally  in  the 
illustration  which  it  affords  of  the  exegetical  principles  and  methods 
current  among  the  Jews.  A  few  extracts  will  enable  our  readers  to  judge 
of  it  for  themselves.  On  Gen.  i.  31  we  read  :  "  It  is  certain  that  man  was 
created  ditierent  to  all  other  living  creatures,  for  in  all  other  creatures 
there  is  no  contending  principle,  but  in  man  there  is.  If  he  wishes  to 
perform  a  good  act,  the  evil  imagination  in  him  prevents  it ;  if  he  be  in- 
clined to  do  evil,  then  the  good  propensity  prevents  it ;  thus  he  has  all 
his  days  a  strife  within  his  body."  t  On  xiii.  3  ("  And  Abraham 
went  on  his  journey.^,  to  the  place  where  his  tent  had  been  at  the  first  ") ; 
"Abraham  ahvay.s  remained  overnight  where  he  formerly  stayed  overnight 
when  he  travelled  from  Canaan  to  Egypt.  Our  sagee  say,  Abraham 
borrowed  money  in  all  the  inns  wherever  be  wftnt  from  Canaan  to  Egypt, 
for  he  feared  to  show  money  at  the  inns  for  fear  of  robbers ;  and  the 
reason  that  Abmhiim  again  lodged  in  tlie  same  inns  was  in  order  to  pay 
his  debts.  Our  sages  deduce  also  from  this,  that  a  man  should  always 
put  up  at  the  same  inn  where  he  once  belore  lodged,  that  he  may  not 
put  the  first  innkeeper  to  shame.''  The  editor  does  not  state  whether 
in  these  days  the  travelling  Jew  finds  his  innkeepers  equally  accommo- 
dating. No  doubt  they  will  be  so,  when  they  are  assured  that  he 
will  Ibllow  the  excellent  maxitns  here  inculcated  by  his  teachers.  On 
xxviii.  11-  ("  Thy  seed  shall  be  as  the  dust  of  the  earth "") :  "  Why  does 
he  not  say.  As  the  stars  of  heaven  ?  The  answer  is :  This  was  to 
show  that  \Fhen  the  Israelites  are  pious  God  exalts  them  to  the  stars  of 
heaven  ;  otherwise^  He  smites  them  to  the  dust,  to  be  trod  upon."  The 
notes,  it  may  be  worth  adding,  contain  sometimes  curious  information. 

This  J  is  a  translation  of  the  first  part  of  the  second  edition  of  Prof. 
Kuenen's  "  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,"  which  appeared  in 
Dutch  two  years  ago,  and  is  the  most  thorough  and  comprehensive 

•  "  A  Rnbbinical  Commentary  oq  Gt^nesw."  Translated  from  the  Judwo-Pvlifib,  vrilh. 
NutcB  and  Indices,  by  ['.  I.  Herahon.     London  :  Hodder  &  Stoii^toQ. 

+  "See  llorn.  vii.  21-2,^." 

I  "  An  UiBtorico-Critica]  Inquiry  into  ilic  Origin  and  Compoiition  of  the  Hexataucb 
(l'ontat«uch  nud  liook  of  Joabaa)."  Hy  A.  Kuencu,  Professor  of  Theology  at  Laidea. 
Tranalated  by  1'.  U,  VVickatoed.     London :  MacmiUan  Jt  Co.     1886. 
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work  upon  the  subject.  Professor  Kuenen  Hrst  points  out  the  indications 
of  diirerent  writers  m  the  Pentateuch  j  he  then  traces  consecutively  the 
different  sources  through  the  several  books  ;  he  defines  their  character- 
istics and  analyzes  their  style  ;  he  CDmpares  carefully  the  diiferent  systems 
of  legislation  which  they  embody  ;  by  comparison  with  the  history  he 
determines  what  in  his  jud^jment  is  the  probable  chronological  order  in 
which  they  arose ;  lastly,  he  explains  how  they  were  gradually  welded 
together  so  as  to  produce  our  present  "  Hexateuch."  Every  point  that 
arises  is  examined  with  ^reat  minuteness  and  mastery  of  details :  we 
may  refer  the  reader  for  favourable  specimens  of  the  author's  method  to 
the  discussion  of  Exod.  xxv.-xxxl  xxxv.-xl.,  in  §  6;  or  to  the  study  of 
the  code  of  laws  contained  in  Lev.  xvii.-xxvi.  in  §  15;  or  to  the  analysis 
of  the  language  of  Deuteronomy  (and  of  the  allied  sections  in  Joshua), 
ID  §  7.  The  volume  is  written  in  a  lucid  and  forcible  style,  and  is 
admirably  translated.  Professor  Kuenen  belongs  to  the  same  school  as 
Graf  and  Wellhausen;  nevertheless,  many  of  the  conclusioiis  reached  by 
him  are  undeniably  just,  and,  where  they  are  uninfluenced  by  theolocjical 
considerations,  will  no  doubt  sooner  or  later  be  accepted  by  orthodox 
theologians.  We  allude  in  particular  to  the  main  features  of  the 
literary  analysis  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  to  the  determination  of  the 
relation  in  which  the  difrerent  sources  stand  to  one  another,  as  well  as, 
at  least  approximately,  of  the  dates  to  which  they  severally  belong. 
Certainly  there  remain  points  which  even  Profe.ssor  Kuenen  has  not  yet. 
made  clear  in  his  theory;  but  these  will  be  elucidated,  and  the  theory, 
where  necessary,  modified,  not  by  an  uudiscriminating  reassertion  of  the 
traditional  position,  but  by  renewed  and  patient  investip^ation  of  the  facts 
of  the  Old  Testament  itself.  For,  even  in  his  analysis  of  the  sources 
(where  on  the  whole  we  agree  with  him  most  fully)  we  cannot  doubt 
that  Professor  Kuenen  is  sometimes  p;ui»Ied  unduly  by  minute  differences 
or  similarities,  and  that  bis  theory  of  the  gradual  composition  of  the  Hexa- 
teuch  is  a  more  complicated  one  than  is  probable.  To  take  an  example.  It 
is  clear  that  Exod.  xxv.-xsxi.  has  been  taken  by  (he  compiler  from  a  dif- 
ferent source  from  the  threechapters  which  follow,  Exod.xxxii.-xxxiv.;  it  is 
further  almost  equally  clear  that  this  latter  section,  Exod.xxxii.-xxxiv.,  is 
itself  of  composite  origin,  but  when  tlie  attempt  is  made  to  dedne  precisely 
where  its  component  parts  begin  and  end,  and  how  it  assumed  its  present 
shape,  decisive  criteria  fail  us  :  thus,  any  hypothesis  which  we  may 
frame,  though  in  parts  it  may  be  correct  {e.g.  that  ch.  xxxiii.  7-1 1  forms 
a  whole,  standing  apart  by  itself),  and  correspond  to  real  facts,  may  in 
other  parts  be  conjectural  and  altogether  precarious.  We  have  in  view 
Professor  Kuenen's  own  theory  of  the  composition  of  these  chapters, 
stated  briefly  in  this  volume,  but  developed  in  detail  with  great  ability  in 
an  essay  in  the  "  Theologisch  Tijdschrift "  for  1881.  That  theory  rests 
upon  an  observation  of  real  facts,  and  embodies  accordingly  true 
elements ;  nevertheless,  as  a  whole,  we  are  convinced,  after  careful  and 
repeated  study  of  it,  that  it  is  only  one  possible  explanation  of  the 
phenomena,  and  that  not  the  most  probable  one.  But  it  would  be  rash 
and  ill-judged  to  conclude  on  this  ground  that  all  the  results  obtained 
by  Old  Testament  criticism  are  of  an  equally  hypothetical  nature. 
Each  must  be  tested  independently  with  reference  to  the  grounds  upon 
which  it  rests.  In  some  cases  it  will  then  appear  that  the  grounds 
alleged  are  abundantly  sufficient  for  the  concluslona  based  upon  them, 
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whilst  in  other  cases  it  will  be  seen  that  they  afford  only  a  doabtful  %n\ 
uncertain  support.     Proffssor  Kuenen's  volnme  will  be  of  i'  -ort 

possible  service  to  the  student  interested  in  the  problems  wli  )1A_ 

Testament  presents.  It  gives  him  a  compact  and  trustworthy  sumi 
of  materials  bearing  on  their  solution  and  of  results  actually  obtiiit 
and  it  indicates  the  direction  in  which,  ria;htly  or  wrongly,  criticism  luu 
within  recent  years  been  moving,  together  with  the  ^-oands  by  which 
its  course  has  been  determined.  It  may  be  added  that  the  second  part 
of  Professor  Kuenen's  work,  dealing  with  the  remaining  1  '  I  books, 

upon  the  same  thorough  and  comprehensive  plan,  has  a]>^  i  [lis  yetf 

at  Leiden. 

Professor  Aug.  Dillmann,  of  Berlin,  who  won  his  laurels 
Semitic  scholar  nearly  a  generation  since  by  his  magnificent  Etliiopic 
Lexicon,  and  other  publications  dealing  with  the  same  language,  \xua  more 
recently  been  devoting  his  attention  to  the  Old  Testament ;  and  he  has 
now  completed  his  Commentary  *  on  the  Pentateuch  and  Book  of  Joshua; 
the  third  volume,  containing  the  Commentary  on  Numbers,  Deuteronomjr, 
and  Joshua,  having  appeared  at  the  close  of  last  year.  This  commentary 
is  the  most  complete  and  masterly  which  exists,  alike  from  the  point  of 
view  of  archaeology,  history,  criticism,  and  language ;  Iho  largest 
English  commentary  dealing  mth  the  same  books  would  appear  meagre 
and  superficial  t  beside  it.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  a  diffuse  or  curobroiis 
work ;  it  is  written  compactly,  and  the  style  is  lucid  and  easy.  While 
agreeing  with  Wellhauseu  and  K-iienen  in  the  main  lines  of  Pentatench 
analysis,  Professor  Dillmann  differs  from  them  frequently  in  details, 
though  principally  only  in  cases  such  as  those  alluded  to  above,  where 
the  criteria  are  indecisive,  and  do  not  permit  certain  conclusions  to  be 
drawn  from  them.  He  diQ'ers  more  materially  from  the  same  scholars 
in  respect  of  the  dates  which  he  is  inclined  to  fix  for  the  composition  of 
the  different  sources  of  which  the  Ilexateuch  is  composed.  Not,  indeed, 
substantially,  in  the  case  of  the  sections  belonging  to  the  "prophetical 
narrative  "  (which  he  assigns  to  the  ninth  and  eighth  centuries,  B.C.), 
but  in  the  case  of  those  belonging  to  the  "  priestly  narrative,"  which  he 
still  holds  to  be  ranch  older  than  the  school  of  Wellhausen  and  Kuenen 
will  allow,  considering  them  to  date  from  about  SOO  B.C.  The  question 
is  examined  at  length  in  a  concluding  essay  devoted  to  a  consideration 
of  the  entire  subject,  in  which,  amongst  other  things,  the  characterifttica 
of  the  sources  interwoven  in  the  Pentateuch  are  forcibly  and  justly 
exhibited.  A  new  edition  of  the  volume  on  Genesis  in  the  same  Com-> 
meutary,  with  many  small  additions  and  improvements,  appeared  also  at 
the  end  of  last  year.  Professor  Dillmann,  by  his  unremitting  laboars 
bestowed  during  the  last  twelve  years  upon  the  Old  Testament,  has  bid 
biblical  students  under  an  obligation  which  they  will  not  readily  iind  a 
means  of  repaying. 

•  In  the  "  Knrzgefasstea  Exegetischet  Handbucb." 

t  How  Bnperfictally  tho  Old  Testament  may  be  treated  in  this  country  is  readily 
illoatratod.  A  writer,  wboac  geniality  and  breodtli  of  culture  caiuea  bia  name  to  be 
deservedly  boaoured  among  English  tli^ologians,  Actually  8pe.ik9  of  2  Chron.  xx\H.  as 
"obvioualy taken  from  a  lost  bistorj'  of  Uzziah,  written  by  leaiab  (v.  2*2)."  U'l.i-  ti..  f^rst 
four  and  the  Uwt  three  verses  of  2  Chron.  xxri.  arc  excerpted,  nearly  verba;  :io 

parallel  narrative  in  2  Kings :  tbo  intermediate  venea  are  the  composition  <  :  a  or 

lOf  Cbroniclea  bimself,  and  abound  icith  vmnjileM  of  hia  very  peniiiar  phrtui-yAijyy  und 
'iti/lcJ  It  is  easier  to  imagine  Livy  the  author  of  a  paragraph  of  Tacitua,  than  to  oon- 
ocive  Isaiah  at  the  author  of  2  Chron.  xxvi.  6-20, 
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I  Professor  C.  A.  Brings,  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New 
"York,  alread}'  favourably  known  in  this  country  by  his  instructive  work 
colled  "  Biblical  Study,"  and  an  indefatigable  student  of  biblical  theo- 
logy, has  published  a  useful  volume  on  "Messianic  Prophecy,"*  the 
aim  of  which  is  to  trace  in  detail  the  development  of  the  Messianic  idea 
in  the  Old  TeBtauient  Scriptures.  The  following  extract  (p.  65)  will 
^exhibit  at  once  the  author^s  method  and  his  standpoint : — '*  In  opposition 
Vtu  the  traditionalists  on  the  one  side,  and  the  rationalists  on  the  other, 
there  is,"  he  writes,  "  but  one  legitimate  method  for  the  interpretation  of 
Me«sianic  projjhecy,  and  that  is — (1)  to  study  each  prediction  by  itself, 
with  the  most  patient  criticism  and  painstaking  exegesis,  in  all  its 
H  details  ;  (2)  to  study  it  in  relation  to  other  predictions  in  the  series,  and 
■note  the  organic  connection;  (3)  to  study  it  in  relation  to  Christ  and 
^■His  redemption.  Such  a  method  will  discern  that  Messianic  prophecy  of 
■the  Old  Testament  is  an  organic  whole — an  advancing  organism,  culmi- 
nating in  the  Christ  of  the  Incarnation,  of  the  Cross,  and  of  the 
Triumph."  In  the  work  itself  the  plan  thus  comprehensively  sketched 
is  carried  out.  After  two  introductory  chapters  dealing  with  the  nature 
and  characteristics  of  Hebrew  prophecy,  Professor  Briggs  reviews  in 
succession  all  the  Messianic  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  translating 
them  at  length,  adding  notes  on  doubtful  passages,  pointing  out  the 
characteristic  features  in  each,  and  explaining  the  relation  in  which  they 
stand  to  one  another.  The  special  value  of  the  work  lies  in  the  clearness 
with  which  the  distinctive  features  belonging  to  different  prophecies  are 
defined,  and  the  care  taken  to  exhibit  the  aim  and  scope  of  each — both 
points  which  many  readers  are  apt  to  overlook.  Contrast,  for  example,  the 
picture  of  the  Messianic  King  as  developed  in  chapter  vii.  with  that  of 
the  "  righteous  servant"  of  Isaiah  xl.-lxvi.  exhibited  in  chapter  xi.  As 
an  example  of  Professor  Briggs'  method,  we  may  refer  to  section  73, 
where,  having  first  placed  side  by  side  the  two  parallel  propliecies,  Jer. 
xxiii.  5-7  and  Jer.  xxxiil.  14-22,  so  that  they  may  mutually  illustrate  one 
another,  he  remarks :  "  In  these  passages  Jeremiah  takes  up  the  predic- 
tion of  Isaiah  with  reference  to  the  Messianic  King,  and  clothes  it 
with  new  ideas.  The  name  Jakveh  is  our  rh^kteousne'^s  reminds  us  of 
*El  is  with  UH  [Immanuel]  of  Isaiah.  The  Messianic  King  bears 
this  name  as  the  sacred  pledge  to  Israel  that  their  righteousness  was  to 
be  found  in  Jahvoh.  Accordingly,  in  the  paraHel  passage  the  same 
name  is  given  to  the  new  Jerusalem  because  it  is  to  be  the  throne  of 
Jahveh.  The  reicjn  of  Jahveh  and  the  Kins'  of  David's  line  is  to  be  in 
the  mterests  of  righteousness."  Or  on  Psalm  xxii.  (section  89) :  "The 
sufferings  of  this  psalm  arc  ideal  sufferings,  based  upon  the  experience 
of  Israel  in  exile,  and  especially  of  the  pious  prophets;  but  they  look 
forward  to  severer  sufferings  than  any  that  have  yet  been  endured. 
This  ideal  is  a  Messianic  ideal,  that  finds  its  only  historical  realization  in 
Jesus  Christ."  Professor  Briggs,  it  will  be  seen,  knows  how  to  combine 
an  orthodox  creed  with  the  principles  of  sound  historical  criticism.  Ilis 
volume  is  brightly  written,  and  deserves  to  have  many  readers. 

An  attractive  and  ably  written  volume  f  on  three  of  the  most  inte- 
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resting  and  also  le^\  familiarly  known  books  of  the  Old  Testament — vb., 
Job,  Proverbs,  an  .  Ecelesiastes — with  a  somewhat  briefer  treatment  of 
the  apocryphal  book  of  Ecclesiasticua.  Professor  Cheyne  examines  succes- 
sively the  contents,  scope,  structure,  and  authorship  of  the  books  named, 
explaininj^  by  the  aid  of  illustrative  quotations  the  argument  and 
purport  of  each,  pointing  out  its  doctrinal  and  moral  significance,  ini 
discussing^  with  great  completeness  the  problems,  which  each,  mutatii 
tnutandis,  is  seen  to  present  as  soon  as  it  is  studied  from  a  comprehen- 
sive point  of  view.  The  characteristics  of  the  book  dealt  with  are  joBtly 
and  forcibly  stated  ;•  the  author  gives  proof  of  his  discrimination  aol 
acuteness  upon  every  page;  nothing  superficial  or  imperfectly  thought  out 
ever  falls  from  his  pen.  Naturally  he  is  thoroughly  abreast  of  modem 
literature ;  and  his  volume  abounds  with  references  which  make  it,  on 
the  subject  with  which  it  deals,  by  far  the  most  complete  guide  to 
the  student,  which  exists  in  our  language.  But  the  text  is  not  encum- 
bered with  learned  references,  and  the  general  reader  will  find  it  every- 
where intelligible  and  clear.  The  author's  wide  and  varied  reading 
enables  him  to  treat  his  subject  with  originality  and  freshness  ;  be  can 
always  command  an  apt  and  suggestive  illustration  from  sources  D0«r 
and  old.  The  volume  is  a  worthy  sequel  to  the  "  Prophecies  of  Isaiah  " 
by  the  same  author  j  and  there  are  few  readers  whom  an  attentive  and 
thoughtful  perusal  of  it  will  not  stimulate  and  instruct. 

The  current  number  of  the  Chiwch  Quarterly  Review  (A.pril  18S7) 
contains  a  noticeable  article  on  the  "  Massoretic  Text  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment." The  writer  {who  is  evidently  a  sound  and  competent  scholar) 
explains  in  a  lucid  and  popular  style  what  the  "  Massorah  "  in.,  and 
illustrates  by  actual  quotation,  and  comparison  with  the  ancient  versions, 
the  nature  and  value  of  the  "  Massoretic  Text "  (i.e.,  substantially  the 
text  printed  in  an  ordinary  Hebrew  Bible).  The  article  is  one  which 
ought  to  dispose  of  many  fallacies  and  misconceptions.  The  facts  are 
stated  with  remarkable  clearness  and  force,  and  in  a  manner  which  makes 
it  apparent  to  the  reader  that  the  conclusions  drawn  from  them  are  no 
more  than  the  premises  warrant. 

S.   R.   D&IVER. 
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